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OWN A FARM IN 
CLOVERLAND 


(te Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


EVA 


“Fifty marketable potatoes and fifteen smaller ones were pro- 
duced in one hill from one seed potato on farm near Mar- 
quette this season.’ —Michigan Farmer, Nov. 20, 1920. 
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1. Combined advantage of good and cheap land makes 
farming in upper Michigan a profitable investment. 


2. Moderate climate and ample rainfall makes for rapid 
growth and maximum production. 


3. Rich Cloverland soil adapted to diversified farming. 
4. Accessibility to market a distinct feature. 
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‘Nation’s Eyes Are on Cloverland R. F. D. 


Farmer 


By THOMAS EDMONDS DOEY, a Working Farmer 


WENTY years ago throughout 

Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota 

and Michigan, the large lumber- 

ing concerns were feverishly 
felling the towering white pine and 
cutting it into lumber. Owing to the 
fact that white pine is conceded to be 
the very best of lumber, and that this 
territory contained all that was left in 
the entire country, the lumbering con- 
cerns made a good job of the taking, 
not an available stick being left. 

The following ten years, a few of the 
same concerns and other smaller ones, 
devoted to cutting the hard wood 
which had been left in the mad scram- 
ble for the white pine. When the hard 
wood, too, had been logged off, the lum- 
ber camps and mills were-abandoned 
and the loggers moved to fields anew. 
From the hundreds of small towns 
which had materialized in this district, 
due to these logging activities and the 
work supplied through the mills, etc., 
a large per cent of the population de- 
parted to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 

The wiseacres said that these towns 
would simply die a natural death, there 
was nothing to keep them going, so 
what was the use of staying. To prove 
their convictions they picked up and 
moved. In most of these towns, how- 
ever, there were a few men who had 
made permanent homes and brought 
their families. They had come to this 
new country to live, and they were go- 
ing to stay here, at least until they 
were compelled to move. Land was 
cheay and there was cedar and pulp 
wood enough left on most of it, to pay 
for the property besides furnishing 
them with a living when marketed. 

They bought land and while making 
their living from their own places, 
cleared enough to raise their vegeta- 
bles and garden truck. Surprised be- 
yond belief at the results obtained 
from these small gardens, they cleared 
more. They noted on the logging 
roads through the woods, how the wild 
clover which had all the appearances 
of tame clover seemed to come from 
nowhere and grow beyond bounds. If 
it grew like this in a wild state, why 
not better if it were seeded in on a 


cleared field? They tried it. It 
thrived and grew beyond all expecta- 
tions. They cleared more land, got 
cows and started to farm in earnest. 
Hence the origin of the name Clover- 
land for this district, and the way the 
agricultural possibilities of this north- 
land were discovered. The success of 
these pioneers brought others and it 
was found that the soil of Cloverland, 
when once cleared, would grow any- 
thing within reason, 


This vast area of cut-over land soon 
became spotted with farms in the mak- 
ing. During the past ten years it has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Outsid- 
ers, experienced farmers who had been 
renting in other parts of the country, 
came and, recognizing the possibilities, 
bought land and made farms of their 
own. Men from the cities in the sur- 
rounding territory, tired of the grind 


of working for others, but never being 
able to get enough ahead to buy them- 
selves a place, recognized that here 
was their chance to get good land 
cheap, and become independent, it 
meant work, but they welcomed it for 
the chance it afforded. Such is the 
class of men that have founded and 
built up Cloverland, and I believe that 
they, in a large sense are responsible 
for its present progress. 

The bankers and reliable business 
men throughout the district came to 
see what was transpiring. They rea- 
lized that a great agricultural district 
was in the making, was already making 
rapid progress, without the inevitable 
land boom which heretofore accom- 
panied all land openings. They rea- 


‘lized that with sound handling and the 


utmost care taken to prevent a boom 
or unscrupulous speculators from get- 


ting a foothold, and financial support 
to the deserving, this great northland 
could be kept just what it had been 
from the start, an ideal opening for 
the home-seeker and prospective farm- 
er, a place with all the advantages 
and possibilities of frontiers of the 
past and many of their shortcomings 
eliminated. These bankers and busi- 
ness men put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and that they have helped is 
proven by the fact that most of these 
small towns throughout the district 
are still on the map and growing 
larger every year. -In place of the 
mills of the past they now have cream- 
eries, canning factories and pickling 
plants to care for the agricultural and 
dairy products of the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

Since the early days the price of 
land has increased in Cloverland, not 
through speculation or land boom, but 
through development and improve- 
ment, until at the present time we 
boast of some of the best farms, 
dairies and ranches in the United 
States. Some of the herds contain 
world prize-winners in the line of milk 
and butter-fat poundage. The dairy- 
men of the entire district are fast get- 
ting into pure-bred lines. The grade 
cow is getting to be a thing of the 
past in Cloverland, even the smaller 
dairymen who still have graded cattle 
are bettering their line through the 
constant use of pure-bred sires. 


The ranchers who have come here 
from the west are responsible for the 
statement, that sheep and cattle do far 
better on wild Cloverland pasturage 
than on western grazing grounds. 

That the big packing industries be- 
lieve this northland is to become one 
of the greatest producing parts of the 
nation in their line is proven by the 
fact that they are now erecting large 
packing and slaughtering plants at 
points within easy access to Clover- 
land. Two industries are the Armour 
$12,000,000 plant recently erected at 
St. Paul and the Cudahy slaughter 
house at Duluth, 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Over 300 Badger Boys and Girls Were There with Pet Calf, Pig, Sheep, Colt 


or Cow 


Wisconsin’s Great Junior Live Stock Show 
By -ViGTO R A. Se R ES DasE Nes 


RANCIS and Leo Meacham, of 

Downing, Wis., a Cloverland 

town, took three first prizes in 

Cheviot sheep, a second prize in 
Cheviot, and third prize in the Lincoln 
and Cotswold classes, besides several 
prizes in the lamb class at the fifth an- 
nual Wisconsin Junior Live Stock Ex- 
position under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held in the University Stock Pa- 
vilion at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Over 300 Badger boys and girls 
ranging from the ages of 10 to 18 years 
from different parts of the state were 
there with their pet calf, pig, sheep or 
colt, as the case might be, anxiously 
waiting for the judges’ decision that 
was to determine how successful their 
efforts during the summer had been in 
selecting and fitting the pet that in- 
terested them the most. There was 
not a spare moment for them during 
the whole week. If they were not fit- 
ting up the animals for the ring or 
putting on the finishing touches for 
the show ring, they were being enter- 
tained by the officials of the show with 
addresses and trips around the city. 

Perhaps there were not any prouder 
persons in the state than the boys and 
girls who led the prize-winners out of 
the show ring. Many of the entrants 
were disappointed somewhat when 
their animal did not place first in its 
class, but it only made them all the 
more determined to. win next year, 
One little fellow who won fifth place 
on a Duroc-Jersey pig showed the de- 
termination that characterized the 
young people at the show by stating: 
“ thought I had about the best gillt in 
the class, but the more the judge 
looked them over the farther down the 
line I had to go. He wanted a pig 
with a rainbow back and straight front 
legs and my pig was.a little weak on 
those points, so I was glad to take the 
fifth prize. Next year I will know bet- 
ter, as this was my first experience in 
the show ring.” 

Those who did not get a prize were 
all the more determined to do better 
next year, while those with the prize- 
winners were all the more enthusiastic 
to go after bigger money ‘than was 
awarded at the Junior exposition. 
Many of the animals this year had 
been shown by their youhtful owners 
at the local fairs this summer and 
many made Dad take the back seat 
with his stock. The grand champion 
dairy bull calf also won first in his 
class at the Wisconsin State Fair be- 
sides many county fairs. These young 
people certainly were a good represen- 
tation of the sturdy enthusiastic stock 
breeders who have placed this state 
among the leading dairy and live stock 
states of the United States. 


In speaking of the show and its 


aims, Walter L. Houser, president of 
the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, said: ‘We live stock breed- 
ers and farmers of the state saw a need 
for the encouragement of agriculture 
among the young people, because of the 
trend of the farm boys and girls from 
the farm to the city, which was be- 
coming a very complex problem. 
Where formerly the population was di- 
vided into 67 per cent rural and 33 per 
cent urban, the figures have been com- 
pletely reversed. We were at a loss to 
know what to do. We finally started 
county movements in a few of the 
counties to form boys’ and girls’ clubs 
to give the young people an interest in 
the farm. The movement grew until 
it became necessary to make it a state 
movement and our first attempt was 
this Junior Live Stock Exposition, 
which has far exceeded our expecta- 
tions. It is one way of teaching our 
boys and girls lines of agriculture 
through better methods, so that they 
may profit by the mistakes of our fore- 
fathers. Much credit for the success 


of the show can be given the packers 
for their encouragement by offering at- 
tractive prices for the baby beef that 
is exhibited every year.” 


A survey of the exhibits showed that 
there were 400 animals shown by 300 
boys and girls. There were approxi- 
mately sixty beef animals divided 
among Shorthorns, with the largest 
representation, Herefords next and 
Aberdeen-Angus with the smallest 
number. The dairy calf department 
had a larger representation, with Jer- 
seys leading the list in numbers, Hol- 
steins second, Guernseys, Brown Swiss, 
and Ayrshires with three exhibits. 
There were enough calves of each 
breed represented, and the quality was 
good enough to make the enthusiast of 
any breed open his eyes in astonish- 
ment. The sheep and pigs were about 
equal in numbers. The sheep were 
represented by the Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire, Oxford, Southdown, Cheviot, 
Lincoln and Cotswold breeds. The 
pigs were largely represented by Du- 
roc-Jerseys, Poland Chinas, Chester 


Two Prize Winners. 


Don’t They Look the Part? 


Whites, Hampshires and Berkshires. 
The colt department (only) had a few 
animals of the Percheron, Clydesdale 
and Belgian breeds. 


Ernie Gurr, of Lake Mills, showed 
the grand champion Holstein heifer 
calf, while Gordon Clark, of West 
Salem, showed the reserve champion 
Holstein bull calf of the show. The 
grand champion bull calf was a Jersey, 
shown by Stanley Melrose, of Mondovi, 
while the reserve champion heifer calf 
was a Jersey owned by Margaret Dil- 
lon, of Mondovi. The grand champion 
baby beef was a Hereford owned by 
Martin C. Stanek, of Yuba, while the 
reserve champion baby beef was also 
a Hereford. The grand champion fat 
lamb award was won by Kenneth Stev- 
enson, of Dane. He also had the 
champion wether. Francis Meacham, 
of Shell Lake, won the grand cham- 
pion prize for coming the greatest dis- 
tance with an exhibit, There was no 
champion class in the pig department. 


According to Mr. Houser, the show 
was the best of its kind ever held in 
the stock pavilion. 


The average price paid was a little 
over 22 cents, while the grand cham- 
pion brought 52 cents for its owner 
and was bought by the Plankington 
Packing Company. 

There were 68 classes in which the 
exhibitors could enter their animals, 
and each class had from three to six 
prizes ranging from $5 to $20. There 
were also many special prizes offered 
by interested parties. The Planking- 
ton Packing Company offered a $120 
sterling silver loving cup for the grand 
champion baby beef. The Wisconsin 
Farmer offered a $25 loving cup for 
the reserve champion baby beef. A 
gold watch was given by the Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association for the 
best Aberdeen-Angus calf. The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Wiscon- 
sin gave a gold watch for the best heif- 
er and bull calf in the Holstein classes. 
C. T. Bundy, of Eau Claire, awarded a 
$50 loving cup for the grand champion 
dairy heifer. The total cash prizes 
given amounted to $3,500, some of 
which were given by the breed associa- 
tions, some by prominent breeders and 
banks and some by the packing inter- 
ests, 


The dairy calves were judged by 
Prof. G. C. Humphry; the sheep by 
Prof. Frank Kleinheinz; the pigs by 
Prof. J. G. Fuller, and the colts by Mr. 
George Hutton. These men are all of 
the University of Wisconsin faculty in 
the College of Agriculture. J. E. Rob- 
bins, a stock grower and breeder in In- 
diana, judged the beef calves. In 
speaking of the sheep, Prof. Kleinheinz 
said: “There is not a poor sheep in 
the whole outfit,” 
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Marketing Needs of Minnesota Farmers 


INNESOTA is essentially an 
agricultural state. Agricul- 
ture, together with mining 


and lumbering, constitutes 
her basic industry. One-third of her 
citizens are engaged directly in farm- 
ing, and at least another third in in- 
dustries related directly to farming— 
transportation, warehousing, market- 
ing, and the distribution from and to 
the farm of the necessities of life. 


The volume of the products of our 
farms is sufficient to feed more than 
three times the present population of 
the state. Consequently the home 
market is not sufficient for our needs. 
The market highways of the nation 
and of the world must be open to our 
products if the farmer, and those as- 
sociated with him in the business of 
production and sale, are to find outlet 
for the products of our soil, and of 
their ability and labor. 


The present output of the farms of 
Minnesota is capable of material in- 
crease. Of the entire area of the state 
only 16 per cent is now in tilled fields, 
and but 25 per cent is in meadows and 
pastures, while better than 50 per cent 
remains agriculturally undeveloped. 
When the agricultural resources of 
the state are fully utilized at least 
35 per cent of the land will be tilled, 
and at least 38 per cent of the entire 
area will be in meadows and pastures. 
This would indicate the approximate 
doubling of her food production, using 
present standards of farming as the 
basis, and emphasizes the immediate 
necessity of establishing market out- 
lets upon such a basis as shall allow 
the maximum production a free move- 
ment at all times onto a friendly mar- 
ket. 

In order to accomplish this many 
well-tried and good practices must be 
abandoned. The community unit for 
live stock breeding must replace the 
individual farm. When it comes to 
such products as grain, products that 
enter in bulk into the market streams 
of the world, only those varieties that 
stand the double test of local suit- 
ability to soil and climate and also to 
the demands of the market should be 
grown, and then only when production 
in bulk marketing volume is assured. 

The great bulk of Minnesota’s prod- 
ucts go into the streams of trade, and 
emerge in competition with the prod- 
ucts of the rest of the continent, and 
often of the world. Wheat, for exam- 
ple, and cheese, and butter, are world 
commodities, and the price paid for 
them to the farmer is the price which 
the consumer is willing to pay after 
looking over what the rest of the 
world has to offer, less the charges 
that are taken off in the process of 
distribution from the farm to the con- 
sumer’s door. 

Other classes of field products have 
a narrower market horizon. Corn is 
largely regional both in demand and 
price; hay still more so, straw has 
only a very limited outside market; in 
many localities vegetables have no 
market horizon beyond the home town. 

The general rule is that the wider 
the market for a commodity, the more 
sure it is of sale and the less liable it 
' is to wild fluctuations of price. 

The buyer for the packing houses, 
to name one consumer out of the num- 
ber that might be mentioned, cares 
nothing at all whether the stock he 
is purchasing comes from Minnesota, 
or Montana, or Ohio. What interests 
him is its physical condition and prob- 
able dressing percentage. Therefore 
the aim of the Minnesota live stock 
breeder should be to reach,and if pos- 
sible to top the standard set by the 
buyer for prime stuff. The retail mar- 
ket of any city will indicate to the 
visitor what is in demand in that city 
in the way of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, potatoes, onions and other per- 
ishables. The standard on these mar- 
kets is set ultimately by the house- 


By JOHN *He GCULNAN 


wife who wishes uniform cooking 
quality and the absence of waste. 
Again the standards of production to 
be aimed at are those that reach the 
cream of the market, for here the sup- 
ply is always short of the demand, 
while of inferior grades there is usu- 
ally an abundance, and of ungraded 
and ill-sorted products there is often 
a glut that causes actual loss to the 
shipper. 


The market for Minnesota products 
and the market competition met by 
them, when taken in detail, is interest- 
ing. Her hard northern wheat is nec- 
essary to the making of the best flour, 
consequently it is in demand, both for 
mixed and unmixed milling, and the 
sales market extends from the local 
mills in the country and in the Twin 
Cities across the continent and into 
the milling centers of Europe. Wheat 
bread is the staple food of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. The French use it 
largely, as do also the other western 
nations of Europe, but as you pass 
eastward rye takes its place, and to 
a certain extent rye regulates the Eu- 
ropean demand for wheat and through 
such regulation sets the price. The 
wheat areas of the world stand in di- 
rect competitive relation to each other. 
On account of the large production 
and the comparatively small popula- 
tion, Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
Siberia furnish the bulk of the world’s 
export shipments. It is not necessary 
that foreign wheat enter the United 
States in order that it compete with 
American wheat. All foreign wheat 
has to do in order to effectively com- 


pete with our surplus grain, is to 
force us out of the European market, 
or force us to accept lowered 
prices upon them. Since wheat is so 
widely produced, and so widely dis- 
tributed, it is a representative world 
commodity, with a world market hori- 
zon, . 


Every producer, every human being, 
whether at home, or within the state, 
or within the United States, or beyond 
its borders, is in some manner, to 
some degree, affected and interested 
in the production of crops on the Min- 
nesota farm. The narrower the dis- 
tribution horizon, the poorer will be 
the market for the producer. It is to 
his interest to center his attention as 
largely as possible upon farm prod- 
ucts that enter widely and continuous- 
ly into trade demand and distribution. 
It is further to his interest to carry 
the manufacture of these products to 
the highest possible finished form— 
to sell dairy products rather than the 
hay and grain out of which they are 
made, or beef or hogs out of the like 
materials, and where it is not possi- 
ble for him to change the form of the 
product, to so standardize its produc- 
tion and grade it for quality, as to 
compel its recognition on the market. 

The first link in the chain of dis- 
tribution is the road from the farmer’s 
door to the local market. This dis- 
tance averages not far from four 
miles, but such are the conditions of 
road mainterggace and repair that fully 
one-third of tffe total delivery expense 
of moving the products of the farm 
from the farmer to the consumer is 


absorbed by the time these products 
stand ready for delivery at the local 
market center. In other words, the 
man who lives four miles, or five miles 
from the market wastes more on bad 
roads than he-pays to the railroad for 
transportation from his local station 
to the terminal market. Were this an 
expense that benefited any one there 
would be a compensating value. As 
it is the results are all negative. No 
one gains by the loss, and the losses 
are, and will be, continuous until our 
highway transportation is put upon a 
basis to meet modern traffic require- 
ments. The substitution of good roads 
for poor must be considered as an in- 
vestment primarily in behalf of the 
business of agriculture and necessary 
to its general prosperity and expan- 
sion. 

The second link in the chain of 
transportation is the railroad. The 
railroad is a public highway managed 
by private enterprise for private prof- 
it. The money necessary for its con- 
struction and maintenance must be 
derived out of its earnings. The rail- 
roads, however, have failed to keep 
pace in construction, in equipment, 
and in tonnage transportation with the 
demands placed upon them. This is 
not in any sense a local problem. Lo- 
cal difficulties enter and persist but 
they do not control. The primary 
source of these difficulties lies beyond 
our borders. The great manufacuring 
area of the United States eastward of 
Chicago is also the great consuming 
area, not of food alone, but of all raw 
products entering into manufacture. 
The main arterial roads that supply 
this area and connect it with the areas 
producing raw materials and foods 
are clogged, particularly by the nor- 
mal traffic developed through the 
growth of population and industry, 
and also because through traffic des- 
tined for export is forced onto these 
congested lines, due to the absence 
of alternative routes. A national pol- 
icy of railroad supervision that will 
permit the roads sufficient earnings to 
build the necessary new lines, and 
that will provide, in addition, water 
transportation outlets sufficient to 
care for the congestion excess is a 
matter of simple necessity to the eco- 
nomic life and growth of the nation. 

The same thing holds true for other 
phases of farm selling. Where private 
business serves the community effi- 
ciently and within a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit there is no economic rea- 
son to disturb it and every reason to 
desire its prosperity. 

The farmers of Holland, of France, 
of Germany, of Denmark, of Siberia, 
and elsewhere throughout Europe 
have chosen co-operation in one or 
several of its forms, as a way to se- 
cure their industrial and social inde- 
pendence. And, hampered by pover- 
ty, age-old custom, mutual distrust 
that outweigh any obstacles confront- 
ing the Minnesota farmer, the Euro- 
pean farmer has found co-operation 
equal to his every need. It has built 
the credit associations of Central Eu- 
rope, it has given the creameries of 
Siberia a place in the markets of the 
world, it has changed the poverty of 
the Danish farmer into affluence. Here 
in America it has been preferred by 
farmer groups, and, when rightly and 
fairly applied, has performed the tasks 
set before it. And with similar suc- 
cess the consumer co-operation of 
Great Britain has worked out the prob- 
lems of marketing that face the con- 
sumer of the farmer’s products. 

This world-wide adoption, by the 
farmer, of co-operation, as a solution 
of the marketing problems of his busi- 
ness, thereby establishing his own in- 
dustrial freedom, leads one to the con- 
clusion that through its action is to 
be found the most dependable and 
most workable agency for agricultural 
progress. ; 
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Farm Management Club a Successtul 


Display of Pure Bred Stock Exhibited by North Lake Farm Management Club 


T is through the untiring devotion 

and efforts of Professor D. H. 

Otis, director of the Banker 

Farmer Exchange, and the writer, 
that our little community of 250 in- 
habitants can pride itself of a club 
which in time will become one of the 
most valuable assets to the education 
of the farmer. 

Through its organization, farmers 
have formed one big league strongly 
co-operating to bring about a better- 
ment in farming by coming in contact 
with the great problems of farm-work, 
pure breeding and improved condi- 
tions in both stock and feed. For it 
is a well known fact that no big un- 
dertaking is made a success single 
handed to reach the pinnacle of a 
man’s ambition. It is absolutely 
necessary that he keep a clear re- 
cord of his doings, earnings and 
losses, exchanging ideas with his fel- 
lowmen, to further the success of his 
plans. So also it is with the farmer. 

His soil may yield a good crop; his 
cattle may bring him wonderful mar- 
ket prices and regardless of all at the 
end of the year he finds a deficit or 


a big loss. ‘Whilst a few miles away 
Farmer X is reaping big gains. With 
whom lies the fault? What is the 


cause? 

By joining the club, he finds a 
wonderful opportunity to talk matters 
over with his neighbors, gathering a 
new idea from each individual, thus 
enlightening him on better ways by 
which he may improve his farm. 

This club started by forming a class 
in bookkeeping for the farm. They 
found that this work revealed any 
weak spots in the operation of the 
farm. After locating the weak spots, 
these farmers studied for the remedy. 
This work became so interesting and 
instructive that the farmers have 
continued their farm accounts year 
after year until now they have re- 
cords for nearly five years. Each 
year they have had these records 
summarized and a factor sheet made 
out to show them how they were pro- 
gressing. 

Farm accounting is only one feature 
of the work of the club, although a 
very important one. During the win- 
ter months this club meets at least 
once a month to discuss problems re- 
lating to better farming and better 
living. 

Our club assumed. the responsibili- 
ty of handling a county wide Banker- 
Farmer Mixer in the summer of 1917. 
Their plans for advertising this meet- 
ing were unique and effective. Three 
days before the meeting they took 
their autos and an eight piece band 
and visited every banking town in 
the county. They pulled off a meet- 
ing with over three thousand people 
in attendance. 

In the summer of 1920 the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association held its an- 
nual convention at North Lake. Fol- 
lowing the regular ‘bankers’ meeting, 
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arrangements were made for a special 
Banker-Farmer Agricultural Day. The 
North Lake Farm Management Club 
took charge of the agricultural fea- 
tures. They erected a tent which was 
equipped by the James Manufactur- 
ing Company with modern cow stalls, 
pens, and drinking fountains. Forty- 
five head of livestock belonging to 


SMITH 


The bank has been the center of 
the club’s activity and its officers 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
advance this interest. In return, the 
members have brought more business 
to the bank, and the business of the 
individual farmer has increased from 
10% to 25%. This increase in busi- 
ness is, however, only a part of the 


Left to right—George D. Bartlett, Secretary Bankers’ Association, J J Jamie- 
son, President-elect; Walter Sprecher, Retiring President; Burt»n W. Smith, 


Vice-president. 


members of the club were exhibited 
in this tent and made a great impres- 
sion upon the bankers and visiting 
farmers. The Bankers’ association 
pubished a special news bulletin on 
the results of this meeting. 


The work of the club has put new 
life and new spirit into many of these 
farmers. They realize that by pull- 
ing together, they are able to accom- 
plish something worth while. One 
of their members expressed the spirit 
of the club when he said: ‘Nothing 
has ever happened in our community 
that has set us to thinking so earn- 
estly about our business or has in- 
spired us to nobler ambition.” An- 
other farmer said: “Our method of 
keeping farm accounts requires but a 
few moments of time. The effort is 
well worth while, both from the stand- 
point of good business and for the 
social advantages that come from be- 
ing a member.” % 

The county agent has been greatly 
impressed with the work of this club. 
He writes: “I began to feel the pulse 
of the North Lake Farm Management 
club in less than a month after I be- 
gan my work in the country. The 
club has been the means of linking 
together the farmers and the bankers, 
a combination that is doing much for 
the advancement of our agricultural 
interests. Let us have more of them 
in order that we may make agricul- 
ture richer in satisfaction, pleasure, 
and profit which should come from 
farming.” 


satisfaction that the officers have de- 
rived by contributing to the uplifting 
of the rural community. 

What has been done at North Lake 
can be done in any rural community 
that has a good local leader. The 
banker is peculiarly well situated to 
act as a leader for such an enterprise. 

Work of this type ought to be of 
special interest to communities in the 
northern or newer parts of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. It is very 
important that the farmers.. in our 
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Experiment 


newer sections start right, and a club 
of this kind could be of great help to 
any group of intelligent progressive 
farmers. They could co-operate in 
introducing purebred cattle, in keep- 
ing accounts to study the best meth- 
ods of business management for the 
farm. 


The North Lake Farm Management 
club has published a little booklet 
describing their plan of organization, 
and the results accomplished. The 
booklet also contains suggestions for 
the organization of such clubs. A 
few copies of this booklet are still 
available for communities that might 
like to start a similar enterprise. 
Address North Lake Farm Manage- 
ment Club, North Lake, Wis. 


Not only is the North Lake Farm 
Management club a benefit to its 
members, but it is also doing a large 
amount of good to the entire commu- 
nity, by increasing the value of farm 
lands and opening wonderful oppor- 
tunities to the seekers of rich and 
productive soils. 


The Native Landscape 


Society 


HE purpose of this society has 
an appeal to every person in the 
state, adults and children. 

The aim of the society is to pre- 
serve certain of the natural beauties 
with which Wisconsin is so richly en- 
dowed, that they may be a delight not 
only to the present but to future gen- 
erations. 


This work will interest people from 
many different angles, the nature stu- 
dent in his varied phases of activity, 
the automobile enthusiast, the photog- 
rapher, the person who takes some 
time for play and so on almost with- 
out end. 

Man made parks are a necessity and 
fill a large place in human needs, but 
they seem to create the desire to see 
the bits of hill, stream, marsh, lakes, 
rocks and woodland as made by na- 
ture. Who, for example, has not at 
some time wished to wander in the 
great forests of pine which once cov- 
ered such large areas in the state, and 
whose vast expanse of cut-over acres 
is now giving way to the plow. 

There is a widespread latent inter- 
est in the objects of the society, only 
awaiting action on the part of the 
communities throughout the country 
to centralize the interest and get the 
good work started in co-operation with 
the country rural planning committees 
and other organizations. 

There is possibly no other organiza- 
tion with such widespread interest 
and with so little or no difference of 
opinion as The Friends of Our Native 
Landscape. 


The Bankers Met in a Big Convention Tent 
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This Cloverland Sheep Man Made New Records 


ANY outside interests have 

tried to give Cloverland and 

Northern Wisconsin especial- 

ly, a black eye as a sheep 
grazing possibility. True enough there 
were western sheep men who did not 
succeed in Upper Wisconsin last year, 
but there were reasons for their fail- 
ure. I want to tell of the experience of 
Mr. Tonningson from Idaho who fed 
6,000 yearling wethers at Starks, Wis., 
(Oneida County) during the summer 
seasen of 1920. 

Mr. Tonningson shipped in 6,000 
head of yearling wethers that he had 
wintered in Idaho, reaching Starks, 
May 22. These sheep were turned at 
once onto the cutove: land owned by 
the L. Starks Co. They had absolute- 
ly-no feed except the pasture that they 
found among the stumps and wind 
falls. They had the range of 5,000 
acres which was not densely covered 
with brush, but a generous distribu- 
tion of clover end grasses of various 
kinds. Even though we had one of 
the dryest seasons we ever exper- 
ienced, these sheep always had_plen- 
ty to eat. Mr. Tonningson watched 
his sheep carefully and as soon as he 
noted that some were in fit condition 
for market, he started to ship out. 
The first lot was shipped July 24, oth- 
ers following from time to time, till 
the last ones were shipped October 
1. The average gain per sheep was 
30 pounds and every car load topped 
the market on the day it arrived. 

If any other section of the United 
States can beat this record and pro- 
duce these gains any cheaper than 
Mr. Tonningson did, I want to know 
about it. He does not intend to win- 
ter any sheep in Wisconsin, but will 
be back next spring with 10,000! mora 
wethors for summer feeding. He has 
5,000 acres of cut-over land all fenced 


A Wyoming Sheep Ranch Moved to Oneida County's Rich Cut-over Ranges 
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with woven wire and seeded to clov- 
er and grasses which will provide 
ample pasture of the right kind for 
this flock next summer. 

Now, what are the reasons for Mr. 
Tonningson’s success? 

ist. He is a natural born sheep 
man and understands his business. 

2nd. He did not wait till his sheep 
were half dead from starvation before 
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Mr. Tonningson had no losses from 
dogs or wolves and laughs at the 
idea that the “Wild and Wooly North” 
is a dangerous place to raise sheep. 
He marketed a few lambs that also 
topped the market when they arrived. 

If Mr. Tonningson can make money 
by shipping his sheep thousands of 
miles to feed on our fertile lands, 
does it not seem that the farmer lo- 


Certainly These Lambs 


Are Most Promising 


bringing them in. His sheep were 
in good condition last ‘spring. 

8rd. He did not turn his sheep 
into brush and tall timber when they 
arrived, but gave them grass pasture, 
true enough they found brush to eat 
when they wanted it, but they always 
could get their fill of grass and <id 
not have to accept brush for steady 
diet. 

4th. He had competent help who 
gave the sheep the proper attention. 
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eated in our midst can do even bet- 
ter by raising his sheep as a year- 
around proposition? 

I believe that nearly every farmer 
in Cloverland should raise sheep, for 
he is sure to succeed if he tends to 
business. You note, I said Nearly. I 
don’t think some farmers would suc- 
ceed with sheep in the Garden of 
Hden. They would not give the sheep 
the proper care. To start in the sheep 
business the average farmer should 
secure some good western ewes and 
use 2@ pure bred mutton ram. He 
should start on a small scale and in- 
crease his flock as he learns the bus- 
iness. He should get experiment sta- 
tion bulletins and get in touch with 
our experts at the Agricultural Col- 
leges and then follow the advice that 
is given him. Plunging head first in- 
to the sheen business on a large scale 
by farmers who are not familiar with 
the industry, hag done much to retard 
proper sane development, in our great 
north empire. The sheep will help us 
clear our land, their products will buy 
explosives to blow our stumps, but we 
must not sit back and leave the whole 
job to the sheep. 

Oneida is a large county, with a va- 
riety of cut-over land opportunities 
broad enough to meet the require- 
ments of the new live stock man, but 


we try to help him find the right place 
for his particular line of business. 

We should know our territory and 
its adaptabilities to special lines of op- 
portunity, and we think we do. When 
Frank Hagenbarth said that the for- 
mer timber lands of Cloverland were 
destined to become “the greatest live 
stock and agricultural section in the 
United States, if not in the world,” he 
told the truth, but he never said that 
all parts of this rich belt were identi- 
cal or that all of it could be used to 
run sheep or cattle or make into 
farms. 

The best part of this great move- 
ment toward and into Cloverland is 
that it is in no sense a land boom. It 
is, on the contrary, the simple discov- 
ery that the soils which produced the 
great trees and forests can now be 
used, after cutting over, to again pro- 
duce tremendous crops of clover and 
forage, and that this first production 
may lead to their later development 
for actual and productive farming. 

Oneida county, already the leader in 
Wisconsin’s great production of mort- 
gage lifting potatoes, will go sled 
length in helping the newcomer find 
what he wants in the way of farm or 
range, realizing that in his success, 
so readily attainable, lies the success 
of its own assured future. 
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Better Sheep Outlook 


By P. A. ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry 
Minnesota University Farm 


HE condition of the wool 

and mutton market has had 

a depressing effect upon the 
sheep business. A few of the 
larger mills are again in opera- 
tion and I do not think it will be 
long before a market for wool is 
created. Advice to breeders is 
to “stay by the ship.” In all 
lines of business there are sea- 
sons of low price levels, but the 
man who holds on is generally 
the man who reaps the harvest, 
rather than the man who jumps 
in and out. 

Select ewes that show good 
breeding, thrift, health, and free- 
dom from running noses and dry 
hacking coughs. Yearlings and 
two and three-year-olds are bet- 
ter than lambs at higher prices 
to be held for a year previous to 
breeding. Old ewes are general- 
ly disappointing. Select those 
showing good fleeces, and of me- 
dium wool breeding. 
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Belief is the Greatest Thing in the World | 
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HERE is no room in Cloverland for Cloverland never claimed to be a boom country, an 

the calamity howler. El Dorado where men grew rich or poor over night, or 
Regardless of the barometer of where gold showered itself upon the fortunate adven- 

temporary business conditions, this turer and made millionaires in a day. 

great land of opportunity, this last There is no royal road to wealth in farming. 

American frontier, remains as God But there is a better prize than that. 

made it, “the greatest agricultural It is the absolutely certain knowledge of just what will 

and live stock section of the United follow faithful work, continued endeavor, rigid economies 

HIS States, if not of the world.” of beginning and stick-to-a-tiveness of purpose. 

= Our values of land and opportun- With the limited capital required to take up a rich 
ity are fixed, not speculative, and we are always more section of cut-over land, rich enough by nature’s gener- 
prosperous than the east, west and south, because no ous endowment to have raised to majestic heights the 
matter what arises to temporarily interrupt national pros- forests long since converted into lumber, and the quali- 
perity we feel it less than those sections which depend on ties above referred to as essential, there must and will 
the whims of men rather than the gifts of Providence. follow as surely as day follows night that priceless pos- 

The present is the zero hour of reconstruction after session, a real home, all your own, self-supporting and 
the great war. self-providing. 

The advancing hand of the clock has already hit and Here beckons no fragile rainbow dream of wealth, 
passed the zero mark and will, slowly but surely, rise covering the shoals of failure with its glamour and the 
again to the level which makes America the greatest graves of adventurers with its mists. 
country in the world. Here is no rainbow’s end with its hidden chests of gold. 

Following hard upon the abnormal conditions in which But here, good friends, is honest toil, largely rewarded. 
the World War plunged our country, and indeed the whole, Here is home, the greatest jewel in the world. 
wide world, came the months of after-war hysteria. Here is a place of certain reward, a hearthstone and 

We bought what we did not need at prices which we fireside of your own, with contentment, sufficiency, good 
could not afford to pay. neighbors, good schools, good churches, and all the solid 

We partook of the victory celebration which follows and dependable good things of life. 

a great contest, splendidly won. Here is a place to rear manly men and womanly 
Then, late in 1920, we awoke to the morning after. women from the sturdy children of your loins. Clean- 
And with a business headache. minded young folks, like the generations of other pio- 
But that will pass away if we use the bromide of Ameri- neers who wrested the prairies from idleness and made 

can horse sense and the prescription which made our fore- a continent into a country. 

fathers economical, frugal, sincere and dependable. Belief is the greatest thing in the world. 

If we stop buying, we stop selling. And belief in Cloverland is all we need today to turn 

If we stop selling, we stop manufacture. into fact what now is a beckoning opportunity. 

If we stop manufacture, we hamper agriculture, and This firmly founded confidence in our Cloverland sec- 
then our whole business machinery slows down and clogs. tion should be discussed at the family table, in the school, 

Belief is the greatest thing in the world. the pulpit, the lodge and the farmers’ meeting. It should 

If enough people tell us on Monday morning that we be preached by editors, lawyers, doctors and bankers in 
look ill, by the end of the week we will be in bed and their contact with those whose opinions they help to mold. 
really sick, no matter how vigorous our actual health It means the power of will, the power of confidence, 
when the week began. backed with the fundamentals of truth. 

If we are convalescent from an illness and walk forth Without it we shall trail along with the ne’er-do-wells 
for our first fresh air on Monday and enough people tell waiting hopelessly and helplessly for something to turn up. 
us we are looking better than ever, then by Saturday we With it we shall lead the procession in America back 
are really well again. to sanity and prosperity and common sense. 

Think over these things. They apply equally to busi- Fortified with this certain confidence and this splendid 
ness, to manufacture, to salesmanship and to farming. optimism, Cloverland may then call home these prodigals 

There is no room in this country today for the man of the farm and, in 1921, see the greatest development in 
or woman who has only predictions of misfortune and our history, the largest number of acres turned under the 
hard luck. plow and all records of incoming settlers exceeded. 

If we believe America is right, as indeed she is, then be- To this end, Cloverland Magazine has under way 
fore we know it, the pendulum of business conditions will plans for a great campaign of honest publicity for the 
be swinging smoothly and regularly and accurately as ever. early months of this year. 

Therefore, friends, let us begin this year of opportunity, Under its banner we are enlisting the voluntary serv- 
this new page of 1921, with a smile, close coupled with a ices of men of affairs in our section, and outside, who 
long pull, a hard pull and a pull all together. know our opportunities and whose confidence is backed 

Think sanely, talk sanely, buy and sell sanely, and by their own dollars. 

Carry on. We are rallying the commercial organizations, the 
To the great and rich Cloverland territory this nation- banks and railroads to this standard of ‘Belief and Ac- 

al condition offers an opportunity that must not be over- tion,”” and next month will present to our readers and to 

looked. the public the most remarkable, the most frank and the 

Our soil, rich in virgin wealth, beckons kindly and most reliable invitation which has ever gone out from 
encouragingly to the prodigal farmer and his son, who any section of the United States. 
have sought, in war time years, the mirage of high city Wait for it, study it, and meantime prepare for it by - 
wages in factories. reading over the true statements on this page. 

Cloverland, like the indulgent father, wants you to - Belief is the greatest thing in the world. 
come home. 

The wealth of the soil, the call of the land, the urge 
of your own fireside and your own independence will 


greet you at the gate. RUN 
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Grand Island, the Mecca of Cloverland Tourists 


By 


RAND ISLAND, one of the 

most attractive spots in Mich- 

igan’s Cloverland, lies direct- 

ly off Munising and its posi- 
tion is such that there is a wide chan- 
nel between it and the mainland 
which offers the finest natural refuge 
for ships in storm of any point on Su- 
perior. This channel is semi-circular 
in shape and of sufficient depth for 
the passage of the largest boats afloat 
on the Great Lakes. 


This island has a rolling landscape, 
an abundance of native timber, land- 
locked bays and no description by the 
printed word can do justice to its nat- 
ural beauty. All one can do is try to 
describe it. Two centuries back 
Grand Island and the mainland near 
the present site of Munising were the 
homes of the Chippewas, sometimes 
called the Ojibway Indians. In 1642, 
Champlain, in a trip westward in 
search of a lake of copper, stopped at 
“the island and spent several days. 
Champlain, no doubt, had heard 
through earlier explorers, of a mass 
of copper, almost chemically pure, 
that lay in the banks of the Ontona- 
gon river, several hundred miles to 
the west, and probably expected to 
find a veritable lake of the red metal 
existing somewhere in this north 
country. The particular mass which 
set the world agog because of its im- 
mense size, brought many explorers 
and this mass now lies on exhibition 
in the Smithsonian Institute. 


Grand Island was visited by several 
explorers in the early days and con- 
siderable was written by them of its 
natural beauty and historical interest. 

Away back in 1832 the American 
Fur Trading Company, of which the 
original John Jacob Astor was presi- 
dent and through which much of the 
Astor millions were amassed, was 
granted a permit to locate and trans- 
act business with the Indians on 
Grand Island. Later the American 
Fur Trading Company established its 
headquarters on Mackinac Island 
where they remained for upwards of 
forty years. 

While credit for early white settle- 
ment on the island must be given to 
the fur traders, the real settlement 
which endured came when Abraham 
Williams, a native of Vermont, sold 
his farm in Illinois and migrated with 
his family to the north without an 
idea as to where he should settle. 
Sault Ste. Marie was his first objec- 
tive and having reached that point he 
set about to find suitable lands for 
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settlement. An acquaintance was 
formed with a Chippewa chief named 
Omonomonee, head of the tribe which 
made Grand Island their home, the is- 
land being some 130 miles to the west- 
ward in Lake Superior. A schooner 
which saw service in the Blackhawk 
war carried Williams and the Indian 
chief westward, the Indian’s friendli- 
ness and description of the island and 
its vicinity having made such an im- 
pression on Williams that he took the 
trip to see for himself. 


Prior to the coming of Williams the 
American Fur Trading Company had 
ceased its operation there. Williams 
set up his home on the island, taking 
possession of the Fur Trading Com- 
pany’s abandoned buildings and erect- 
ing others, together with a stockade 
for protection against hostile Indian 
tribes. 


The old warehouse used for trading 
purposes, as well as orchards, home- 
steads, sugar camp, gateways and va- 
rious buildings still remain to testify 
to the thrift and industry of Mm Wil- 
liams and his family. In fact, should 
you wish, you can rent either of the 
two old cabins on the water front, be- 
tween the mammoth modern Hotel 
Williams and the sound for your stay 
there. These are the original living 
quarters of the Williams family, built 
many years ago. 

Until recently there never was any 
timber removed from the island ex- 
cept that around the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Hotel Williams, the point 
where the pioneer Williams had his 
habitat. Williams cut wood to be 
used as fuel by the ships plying Lake 
Superior in the early days. All ships 
put into the sound and took on a sup- 
ply of fuel, from which Williams 
reaped a monetary reward. 

Today the island is owned by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, in fact, 
it has been owned by this concern for 
a number of years. Dense growth of 
valuable timber blankets the island. 
Some of this is now being removed, 
but there is a supply to last many 
years so there is no immediate dan- 
ger of denuding the island of its man- 
tle of stately trees. Provision has 
been made by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company to make the island accessi- 
ble to the tourist and visitor. Trails 
have been made that cover the peri- 
phery of the island. You cannot drive 
your own car on the island, even if 
there were ferry conveniences for tak- 
ing it from Munising across the four- 
mile sound. However, there are two 
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cars of a universal make which can 
be chartered for a reasonable price 
that will take you to all the points of 
interest about the island. Moreover, 
there are numerous trails and if you 
enjoy hiking here is your opportunity. 
That you will be no different than 
Abraham Williams when you reach 
the island for the first time is almost 
a certainty. I was loathe to leave, 
many others come for a few hours, 
like it so well they stay a week or 
more; you will like it, too. There is 
something about the island that gets 
under your skin the minute you begin 
to explore—a desire to see every nook 
and corner; a desire that must be sat- 
isfied, else you go away dissatisfied. 


The drive around the shores of the 
island is inspiring. Sometimes the 
road is close down to the water’s 
edge; again you are up some 200 or 
300 feet above the pounding surf. Here 
was the locale for a movie that once 
thrilled spectators at the picture 
houses throughout the country. The 
pictures were made in the dead of 
winter and the setting of the picture 
was supposed to be Alaska. Such is 
the inventive craftiness of the motion 
picture producer who aims to satisfy 
your cupidity by giving you the real 
thing in stage settings as nearly as 
close-at-hand, natural material affords. 


From one of the high points, here 
illustrated, a daring movie actor dived 
off. Of course, the net below saved 
him, but imagine the thrill that would 
come to you if you were called upon 
to emulate his example. 


Through. the dense forest you fre- 
quently get a glimpse of Wooded Is- 
land and Williams Island, lying a 
mile or more off the shore of Grand 
Island, between the latter and the 
mainland. Here are fine examples of 
Longfellow’s primeval forests—great 
bodies of timber untouched by axe or 
saw. 

North Light, on the most northern 
part of the island. warns ships not to 
come too near. High up on a rocky 
prominence, this beacon of the navi- 
sator is to the sailor of the seas what 
Grand Island is to the plentiful wild 
game which call it home—a guardian 
angel. 

Back tracking from North Light :a 
short cut takes you to Echo Lake, ly- 
ing almost in the center of Grand Is- 
land. A lake on an island, especially 
of this size, is unusual. Here is good 
fishing and bathing and there are sev- 
eral cottages here for the summer 
visitor. Elk, deer and moose have 
made this mile-long lake a watering 
place. Duck Lake also bids for pres- 
tige among summer residents of the 
island. Those who enjoy boating of 
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various kinds will find the sound and 
the various bays around the southern 
half of the island safe and pleasing. 


Bird fanciers find ample opportunity 
for studying the feathered tribe on 
Grand Island. Varieties up to 100 or 
more have been seen here. Probably 
everyone will be especially interested 
in Gull Point near the North Light, 
for here is a nesting place for sea 
gulls. Here can be seen the evolution 
of the gull from the egg to the adult. 
Of course, the gulls do not like to be 
disturbed and they scold vehemently 
whenever one comes near their self- 
appointed home. 


Practically every kind of game com- 
mon to the northern half of this con- 
tinent has been seen on Grand Island 
at one time or another and there are 
still many species. No moose have 
been seen for some years, however, 
these have swam the sound and made 
their way into the interior. Deer and 
elk are rather common and they run 
wild. Some specimens of deer, how- 
ever, are kept in an inclosure at Wil- 
liams Bay and of especial interest 
will be the white or albino deer in 
this enclosure, which are the only 
known white deer in this country ac- 
cording to naturalists. 


You may be fortunate enough to get 
a snapshot of one or more of ‘these 
albino deer. The fame of these snow 
white deer is found throughout Clover- 
land. I had had my appetite whetted 
for a photograph for several days be- 
fore I reached Grand Island. When 
I found they were in an inclosure I 
soliloquized: “Wine! Photographs 
will be easy.” But they were not. For 
two hours I trailed one or another of 
these deer around the inclosure. I 
broke all rules and climbed the fence 
that I might get closer. If anyone 
ever tells you that you are as fleet 
footed as a deer, don’t you believe it. 
Especially in the woods you creep up 
close and just as you are about to 
“shoot” the picture, two jumps and 
your subject is out of sight. Perse- 
verence won me a picture, but I 
should have liked to had a close-up. 

A duplicate of these white deer is 
mounted and exhibited in the loung- 
ing rooms of the Hotel Williams. Like- 
wise, there are other interesting speci- 
mens of animal life to be found ex- 
hibited in the hotel. The white deer 
shown there was killed without the 
hunter being aware that it was an un- 
usual type. It was once borrowed for 
exhibition in Chicago and strong ef- 
forts were made to secrete it. The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company traced 
it from one place to another and after 


much work and expense recovered it, 
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Bird’s Eye View of University of Minnesota, Department of Agriculture 
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Keep Boys and Girls on the Farm in Minnesota 


ECENT census figures reveal 

the fact that the population of 

our cities has been increasing 

at a much greater rate than 
our rural population. The remarkable 
industrial growth in this country dur- 
ing the last decade is responsible for 
the increase in population of our cities 
which, have grown to a large extent 
at the expense of the population of 
the rural territory. High wages, short- 
er hours of work and the bright lights 
have attracted boys and girls and 
men and women from the farms to 
the cities. This proportionate de- 
crease in rural population is obvious- 
ly not a healthy condition for our 
country, and it is giving statesmen 
and business men much concern at 
the present time. 


This brings up the question, “What 
is being done to keep boys and girls 
on the farm?” We naturally turn to 
our State Universities and to our pub- 
lic schools to obtain the answer to 
this question, for obviously these in- 
stitutions have the greatest opportu- 
nities of doing constructive work 
along this line. The work that is be- 
ing done by the public schools through- 
out the state of Minnesota in dissem- 
inating agricultural education and in 
keeping the boys and girls interested 
in the every day things of farm life, 
is a story all by itself. I want only 
to direct your attention to what is be- 
ing done by the University of Minne- 
sota in keeping boys and girls on the 
farm. 


The Department of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota, of which 
R. W. Thatcher is dean and director, 
comprises the College of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, the 
Central School of Agriculture, the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Division and the 
Division of Short Courses. This De- 
partment of Agriculture is striving 
continually to improve agricultural 
conditions, train agricultural leaders 
and extend agricultural knowledge, 
and by so doing hold in check the pro- 
portionate decrease in agricultural 
population. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the function of a college of agricul- 
ture, and the college at Minnesota 
does not differ greatly from those of 
other states. Some of the graduates 
go back to their farm homes and en- 
gage in the business of farming with 
a better understanding of the _ busi- 
ness; others become hired farm man- 
agers; a good many become teachers 
of agriculture in high schools or in 
colleges, or do what is known as agri- 
cultural extension work, such as is 


the work of a county agent. Still oth- 
ers do research and investieational 
work. JHither directly or indirectly 


these men are working to make agri- 
culture both permanent and profitable, 
and in so doing are keeping men and 
women, boys and girls on the farm. 
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Most people know in general the 
function of the experiment station. Its 
duties stated briefly are: to improve 
crop yields; to develop hardy varie- 
ties and disease resistant varieties; 
to determine the best feeding rations 
for farm animals, best methods of 
handling, etc., and best all-around 
farm practices. The Experiment Sta- 
tion is doing its part to keep the folks 
on the farm. It is a very important 
work that this branch of the depart- 
ment does; work that is accompanied 
by much grief and requires a great 
deal of patience. The results accom- 
plished by agricultural short courses 
are too well known to need further 
mention in this connection. 


While the Coliege, the Experiment 
Station and the Short Courses are in- 
directly aiding in keeping the boys 
and girls on the farm, the Extension 
Division and the School of Agriculture 
are directly concerned with this prob- 
lem. In these branches of the depart- 
ment, the University of Minnesota 
gets in its best work along this line. 
In mentioning the Extension Division, 
I have in mind the organization and 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
which is one of the important activi- 
ties of that division. 


The importance of the boys’ and 
girls’ club work cannot be overesti- 
mated. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand boys and girls are enrolled 
in clubs in the State of Minnesota at 
the present time. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been loaned by banks 
of this state to boys and girls to help 
them carry out their projects. Some 
of this money has been loaned on 
notes signed only by the boys or girls. 
The youngster thus assumes the en- 
tire responsibility. In most cases. 
however, the notes are en- 
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the fathers and mothers in these things 
through the children. The gospel of 
better farming and better homemaking 
is often “gotten across” to the parents 
through the children when the parents 
could be reached in no other way. 


Another important feature of the 
boys’ and girls’ club work is the 
change in attitude on the part of the 
parents toward the childgp. Farmers 
whose boys become interested in club 
projects begin to realize that the boys 
must be given responsibility, must be 
made partners in the business if they 
are going to keep them at home. A 
boy goes to work in an entirely differ- 
ent frame of mind when given a crop 
of his own to plant, cultivate and har- 
vest knowing that the proceeds from 
which, in part at least, are to be his. 
The boy will take care of live stock 
and take a lively interest in the work 
when he can feel that some of the ani- 
mals are his very own, and that when 
they are to be sold, he will share in 
the returns. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Club work in 
Minnesota, under the able leadership 
of T. A. Erickson, is rapidly growing. 
Mr. Erickson is probably doing more 
to keep boys and girls on the farms 
in Minnesota than any other man in 
the state. Mention,should be made of 
the fact that federal funds supplement 
state funds in carrying on this impor- 
tant work. 

I have mentioned the School of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Minne- 
sota. One or two outstanding features 
about this institution should be spok- 
en of in connection with the subject 
of keeping boys and girls on the farm. 
Ninety per cent of the graduates of 
the ‘Farm School” as it is sometimes 
called, become actually engaged in 


dorsed by the parents. Often- 
times a farmer, who could 
easily lend his boy or girl the 
sum reauired to buy a pure 
bred calf, or gilt, or whatever 
it may be that is desired in 
the working out of a project, 
will prefer to have his child 
go to the bank to borrow the 
money. In this way he is 
taught the details of the trans- 
action and is obliged to as- 
sume some responsibility. It 
also serves to stimulate the 
boy’s interest in the business 
of farming, and when this in- 
terest is once aroused, Mr. 
Farmer’s boy is not going to 
leave the farm. 

Not only are the boys’ and 
girls’ club leaders interesting 
the club members in the grow- 
ing of better crops, in the pro- 
duction of better live stock, 


farming. The enrollment at the school 
is about 1,000, which, of course, is a 
mere handful out of the whole state. 
But, every year 300 or 400 students, 
trained agriculturists, trained animal 
husbandmen, trained farm mechanics 
and trained farm homemakers, are 
graduated from this school and go 
back to their respective communities 
in all sections of the state to be lead- 
ers in agricultural activities. The 
benefit of this training to the individ- 
ual student means a great deal, but 
the benefit of the student’s training 
to the whole community in which he 
lives means much more. 


Training for community leadership 
is an important part of the curricu- 
lum of the School of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota. There 
the students are given courses of in- 
struction in organization, parliamen- 
tary law, conduct of meetings, man- 
agement of entertainments and public 
speaking. Before leaving the school 
students are given an opportunity to 
put into actual practice what they 
learn in these courses. For instance, 
many entertainments are staged dur- 
ing the school term, and for each en- 
tertainment a staff is appointed to 
manage the show. This staff consists 
of a general manager, advertising 
manager, financial manager, stage 
manager, a program committee and 
ushers. A different set of students 
are selected for each entertainment, 
making it possible for all of them to 
receive practical experience. After 
the entertainment is over, members 
of the faculty criticise each student on 
the way he or she handled the phase 
of the management to which he was 
assigned. 

More is being done to train the boys 
and girls for community leadership at 
the Minnesota School of Agriculture 


(Continued on page 30) 


the making of better bread, 
etc., but they are interesting 
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Getting a Start in 
Northern Minnesota 


,.VERY man wants to be his own mas- 
ter. The desire to control his own 
destiny is fundamental in human nature. 
The desire to profit to the fullest extent 
from his own labors, without sharing a 
part of the reward for the privilege of mak- 
ing a profit, has governed man through all 
ages, be he farmer, rancher, merchant or 
banker. 


@ For the man who 1s now farming rented lands, Northern 
Minnesota offers a solution of his problem. The land is 
fertile, rainfall is certain, crop failures are unknown, and 
the natural tendency of the climate and soil is to make 
success almost certain in dairy farming, generally recog- 
nized as one of the most profitable classes of farming. 


@.We have acquired over a long period of lumbering operations 
thousands of acres of land and are now prepared to offer for sale 
a part of these lands in small or large tracts. Instead of renting 
high priced lands, we suggest, you become the owner of a Nor- 
thern Minnesota farm and become a landlord instead of remaining 
a tenant. We are willing to help in matters of terms so as to give 
you every opportunity to succeed. Write us todav. 


Cloquet Lumber Co. Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Co. © Northern Lumber Co. 
C\LjOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Woman and the Home 


How to LookgVery 
Nifty 


AVE you ever 
noticed that 
two women 
can buy  ready- 
made dresses ex- 
actly alike and 
one will look 
smartly dressed 
in hers while the 
other will look 
com m on place? 
What is the rea- 
s0n, have you ever 
asked yourself? 
Doctors tell us 
that those  dis- 
eases which have 
forty cures are 
much harder to 
cure than those 
in which just one 
remedy “is indi- 
cated.” In the 
case of the com- 
monplace looking 
woman there are 
probably forty 
causes and forty 
cures and she 
should work along 
the line of all of 
them if she hopes to become nifty. 
Can you diagnose the common-place 
look? Hair untidy with “scolding 
locks” loose, heels run over, shoes un- 
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shined, skirt léngth uncertain, poorly 
corseted, hat brim bent, gloves worn 
at the finger tips, walk and manner 
lacking the confidence and ease which 
the knowledge that you are “correct” 
gives to a person. These are eleven of 
the symptoms. You may figure out 
the other twenty-nine. 

“Tf shoulders of coats are narrow, 
see that yours are narrow, not nearly 
narrow; if frills are smart, wear frills; 
if tunics are long let yours be long; 
if there is a certain tilt to the hats, a 
certain kind of a bag, a certain length 
or width of skirt, choose that which 
is new.” 


Hats 


EVER buy a hat when you are 
N tired. Nothing will look good to 
you then, and in your despair 
you are apt to select something unbe- 
coming. The hat you_are to wear for 
a season de- 
serves care- 
ful selection. 
Take time to 
study its ef- 
fect from the 
front, side 
and rear. Be 
sure the color 
{s appropriate 
for your com- 
plexion and that it will match or suit 
the garments to be worn with it. No- 
tice if the rim is too wide for your 
height, or the length of your neck. If 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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short-necked or short in figure, you 
should not wear a wide-brimmed hat 
or it will make you look squatty. A 
rimless hat makes a tall person appear 
too tall. Observe your refiection wear- 
ing the hat in the full length mirror as 
the hat should be judged as a part of 
you and not merely appropriate to your 
head. 

Ask the milliner to wait on others 
and let you have time to think over 
and study and get used to the hat for 
a little while. It is a good plan to 
take with you some friend of good 
taste who will frankly give you her 
opinion of the selection you are about 
to make. 

Have at home a fitting place to put 
away your hat so that it will keep its 
shape. If it is of velour or velvet and 
has become spotted with rain or dust, 
it can be renovated by holding over 
steam and brushing with a good bris- 
tle hat brush. Frequent’ brushing 
adds to the appearance and lite of a 
hat. 


Children’s Dress for 
Winter 


OT as warm as possible but as 
N cool as good health will permit— 
is the latest idea of how to dress 
children for winter. This is generally 
a little lighter than is customary. The 
old-fashioned method of putting on 
several layers of flannel was for the 
day when our houses were cold, the 
school house colder, and a long walk 
in the deep snow between the two. 
People living in houses kept at sum- 
mer temperature require little, if any, 
more clothing in winter than in sum- 
mer, while they are indoors. When 
they go out into the cold they should 
put on extra bundlings, but these 
should cover them equally all over. 
How we are to ad- 
just this hygiene 
to style is a diffi- 
cult problem. It 
is as foolish to 
wear the heavy 
wool stockings, 
which are now in 
style, in a warm 
room, as it is to 
wear the thin silk 
ones, also in style, 
on the chill street. 
Medium weight 
underwear, long- 
sleeved and ankle-length, should be 
chosen for children and over this light 
weight garments. Perspiration in 
cold weather is dangerous for chil- 
dren as its opens the pores and they 
will not guard themselves against 
chilling after it. It is better for them 
to be a little too cool than too warm. 
A child, covered too warm at night 
will throw the covers off; but covered 
lightly, he may feel “as cold as a 
frog” to your touch when you look 
after him in the night, but he will not 
be uncomfortable nor take cold. If 
you insist on keeping him too warm 
he is liable to wake up with the 
snuffies Or a sore throat, The same 
principle applies to his day-time. Me- 
dium weight clothing covering the 
whole body, with rubbers to keep the 
feet dry, when necessary, and as much 
time as possible outdoors in the pure, 


| cold air is a wise rule for making 
| children hardy. 


For babies, frail children, old peo- 
ple and invalids a mixture of cotton 
and wool may be best; but for active 
people, who exercise vigorously and 
perspire, wool absorbs the moisture 
slowly and becomes damp. Even then 


| it feels warm in still air, but a breeze 


penetrates the wool quickly and the 
body is chilled. Cotton does not ab- 


sorb moisture nor admit the passage 
of air as readily as wool and is there- 
fore better for active persons, as most 
children are. 

Two medium weight garments are 
warmer than one heayy garment, as 
there is a layer of inactive air be- 
tween them. A sweater and a coat, 


or two light weight blankets are warm- 
er than one heavy one. A closely 
woven garment keeps out the wind 
better than a loosely woven one. For 
this reason a heavy wool sweater on 


a windy day is less protection to a. 


child than a mother might think. 

When indoors, in school, church, or 
the theatre, a child should be taught 
to remove his outdoor garments. 

The health rule is: Preserve even 
temperature—light weight garments 
for the warm room, protect the body 
from chill when out in the cold, avoid 
over-warmth and sudden chill. 


Dressmaking 


RESSMAKING is an art which 
D probably will never become out- 

of-date. Even though this is the 
day of “ready-mades” there are many 
women who prefer “home made” 
gowns and there always will be re- 
modelling and making over to keep 
many needles busy. For the girl who 
has taste and talent in this direction 
it is a delightful business opening and 
is limited only by the skill of the 
dressmaker and the ability of her pa- 
trons to pay for what pleases them. 


The dressmaker may sew “out,” go- 
ing to the homes of patrons for a day, 
or several days; or she may work in 
a shop for some one else; or she may 
set up a dressmaking establishment 
of her own. This is work that can 
be done in one’s own home and is a 
good occupation for the woman whose 
other duties require her presence 
there. 


In shop and factory dresses are now 
made by the hundreds, instead of one 
at a time, and the worker is apt to be 
put on one certain part of dressmak- 
ing and kept at this so that her work 
is more or less monotonous and her 
opportunity to develop is limited. How- 
ever, it is pleasant, clean work and 
the association with other workers 
often very agreeable. Designers and 
cutters are well paid, getting several 
hundred dollars a month. 

The successful dressmaker must 
have an instinct for color, line and 
form. She must be original and re- 
sourceful and able not only to plan 
pretty clothes, but to make her dreams 
come true in the making of them; as 
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311 as being able to carry out the 
eas of her customers. 

Skill in planning, and in managing 
ip, and a pleasing personality, plus 
thorough knowledge of every branch 
the work, are needed if one would 
nduct a dressmaking shop with oth- 
women to do the actual sewing. 

To learn dressmaking a girl may go 
a school or work for a dressmaker. 
is a good way to sew out among pa- 
jons for a few years until one has a 
j.tronage established which she may 
aw with her into her own shop. 
iter making a name for expert work, 
iskillful dressmaker may, within rea- 
jn, set her own prices. There is al- 
jays something new to learn and she 
just keep up to date to deserve con- 
ued success. 


Lat Cold Weather 
: Foods 


Vora, ever—we may indulge in 


rich, hearty foods. The sugar 

and fat content of these is fuel 
r the body and furnishes warmth 
d energy. By persons overweight 
ese had better be left alone at all 
nes, but eaten in moderation, they 
e upbuilding for the slender and 
ry active. Pies, rich cakes, dough- 
its, cookies and hearty puddings are 
ld weather foods. 


Doughnuts, 

Sift together several times four cups 
ur, half-teaspoon salt, four tea- 
oons baking powder, and half tea- 
oon nutmeg. Beat two eggs, add 
p of sugar gradually. Add cup of 
ilk to eggs and sugar and the sifted 
y ingredients. Cut in shape and fry 
fat which is not too hot. Fat too 
t interferes with the rising process. 
Sour milk and teaspoon soda may 
substituted for the sweet milk and 
‘king powder in above recipe. 


The Annual Fruit Cake. 


Here is an excellent recipe for fruit 
ke which may be kept indefinitely 
id should not be eaten for tour 
seks. It contains: 

cup lard, 

cup granulated sugar. 

cups molasses, 

cups hot coffee put in before flour, 
teaspoons soda, 

teaspoons baking powder in flour, 
teaspoon cinnamon, 

teaspoon nutmeg, 

teaspoon cloves, 

teaspoon allspice, 

e worth citron, 

c worth figs, 

Ibs. raisins, 

lbs. currants, 

cups flour. 

Bake in slow oven 4 hours. 


Hermits. 


This species of the fruit cooky fam: 
7 is also a long keeper. The process 
as follows: Mix one and a half cup 
gar, three eggs, one cup Chopped 
isins, half teaspoon soda, a little 
tron, one cup fat, teaspoon each of 
onamon, allspice, cloves, flour for 
‘ite a stiff dough. Roll out and shape 
id bake in greased pans in quick 
en. 
Baked Apple Dumplings. 

Make a rich dough, not quite so 
ort as pie crust; roll Out into size to 
ld one apple pared and cored. Lay 
yple on this and season with butter, 
gar, and cinnamon. Roll up in the 
ugh apple thus seasoned and press 
gether very tight. Bake in shallow 
mM in hot oven until apple is tender 
id crust slightly browned. Serve 
ith cream and sugar; or a hard 
uce Of creamed butter and powdered 
gar with unbeaten white of egg, ta- 
jespoon cream, and flavor added. 


7 .. a 
O. J. Bentley, a Wausaukee farmer, 
‘ports a yield of 1,100 bushels of 
hite potatoes from two acres. 
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Fireless Cooker or 
Refrigerator 


OR those doing light housekeep- 

ing; or wishing it only temporari- 

ly; or who cannot afford a “regu- 
lar” fireless cooker or refrigerator, or 
the ice it takes to run one, an inex- 
pensive little refrigerator or fireless 
cooker may be made at home. The 
same contrivance may serve in either 
capacity on demand. 

To make such a convenience one 
needs a covered lard can or pail deep 
enough to hold milk bottles and ice 
broken up around them. This sits in- 
side another pail a trifle larger and 
deeper. The smaller can or pail may 
be removed and cleaned at will but 
the larger one is stationary. This sits 
in a still larger container—a wooden 
box is good for this, or a very large 
lard can, or butter firkin—filled with 
sawdust all around the middle can or 
pail. The sawdust keeps the air from 
changing the temperature of the in- 
side containers, which may be used 
either as icebox or fireless cooker. The 
principle of both is the same. Objects 
set inside this secluded spot will re- 
main practically the temperature they 
were when placed therein, depending 
on the thoroughness of the exclusion 
of outer air. 

A sawdust cushion to fit, or a fitted 
pad of fifty layers of newspapers 
should cover the outer can to protect 
the top as the sawdust protects the 
sides from the air. All covers and fit- 
tings should be as tight and close as 
possible. 

If this is used for a fireless cooker, 
the fewer times it is opened during 
use the better; as each time will let 
heat escape. It is an improvement to 
use a hot radiator, as the round soap- 
stones for this use are called. With 
this the food contents may be kept 
actually at boiling point for a long 
time. 


Reason for Leaving 
the Farm 


OYS and girls leave the farm be- 

cause of poor schools, muddy 

roads, lack of personal interest in 
the farm plan and better home sur- 
roundings. 

Home surroundings may be bettered 
by adding a home lighting plant, pow- 
er equipment for doing the drudgery, 
and in many other ways. 

The rural and consolidated schools 
must be equipped to compare with the 
town and city schools. Teachers who 
are familiar with farm life must be 
employed, those who have a real in- 
terest in the country and farm sur- 
roundings. Country boys and girls are 
entitled to just as fine homes, schools 
and surroundings as those in the city. 

Leadership for boys’ and girls’ club 
work must be secured. All work and 
no play, lack of social advantages and 
poor schools is the answer to why the 
boy or girl refuses to stay on the farm 
any longer, 

We ask our readers to mention to 
advertisers that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Cloverland Magazine. 
The great work which Cloverland 
Magazine is doing is made possible 
by our advertisers and we take spe- 
cial care to handle only the advertis- 
ing business of the most reliable con- 
cerns. They are helping us and help- 
ing our readers and every possible re- 
turn which we can give them should 
be given to them gladly and in prefer- 
ence to other concerns having no bet- 
ter goods to sell but who do not seem 
to take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Cloverland territory. 
When writing to advertisers, there- 
fore, please mention that you saw 
their advertisement in Cloverland 
Magazine. 
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Finicky Digestions 
disturbed by ordinary 
food, find comfort in 


Grape-Nuts 


Twenty hours of baking make 
this blend of wheat and malted 
barley quickly and easily con- 
vertible into health and strength 


Try a package from the grocer. Test tells 
“There's a Reason” 


NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries 
on all kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Car Wire 
Logging Tools 
Roofing, Smooth Surface or Slate 
Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 


Hoists 
Block Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Galvanized Sheets 
Wire Stretchers and General Hardware 
Automobile Accessories 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 
we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for Prices 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


= 
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MARYLAND HOTEL; 


At San Diego,California 


300 Comfortable 
Rooms ie , 
| \ Headquarters for 
Visitors from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 


Reasonable Rates 
Fine Restaurant 


In the 
Heart of 
Beautiful 
San Diego 


G. F. HOPKINS 
Manager 
(For many years in charge 
of one of Minnesota's 
best hotels) 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. | 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


| dairy farmer’s best friend. 
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Factors for Dairy Success © 


ATCH tower of prosperity, 
safety deposit vault for win- 
ter’s food supplies, prolonger 


of summer’s succulence, call 


| it what you will, the silo is indeed the 


One can 
almost place it on the same pedestal 
of exaltation as that other farmer’s 
friend, the village banker, for it helps 
cement the friendship of the latter. 
Truly it is difficult to see how any 
farmer can keep cows profitably with- 
out a silo. As one travels through 
well established dairy communities 
the sight of silos flanking dairy barns 
is inspiring. Contrast with this the 
feeling one experiences as he travels 
along the sight of shocks or aisles of 
corn supported by heavy poles. There 
wells up a double feeling of pity. Pity 
first for the poor unfortunate cattle 
obliged to eat this damaged fodder, 
and then pity for the man obliged to 
dig the more or less water soaked 
snow covered fodder from the drifts. 
In the spring the corn stalk covered 
ground where the fodder was wintered 
has all arguments as to the wasteful- 
ness of the practice completely faded. 
One needs only to watch cattle eat 
the dry cut fodder to be impressed 
with the marked contrast with which 
they dive into silage as compared to 
the dry fodder. One look should be 
sufficient to convince the most dyed 
in the wool silo antagonist. Even the 
man whois inclined to protest that si- 
lage causes early toothlessness in bo- 
vines or his brother fearful that it 
will eat holes through madam bossy’s 
insides are being gradually converted. 
The beauty of a silo is its faculty of 
self-advertisement. One after another 
as they tower beside the farms along 
almost any country road, they voice 
their effective appeal to the passerby. 
Whether he be on a load of hay, a 
load of wood, a load of potatoes or in 
a flivver, if of the type who thinks the 
growing ranks of silos must hit square- 


all farm products at profitable prices. 


quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially 
dairy cows and chickens. 
There are thousands of acres of good farming land 


splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good 
more sparsely settled regions. 


which may be purchased. 


able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE 


County Agricultural Agent, 
IRONWOOD . | 


that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. 
good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 


We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 
A mining community is a consuming 
community and is always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 
There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 


if you have a few 


in Gogebic County 
There are 


schools throughout 


the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 
There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 


Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 


TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


MICHIGAN 


| to put a‘big “plaster” on their farm 


farm. 


|} ameter, 


i 
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ly between the eyes with their arg) 
ment. 

On every hand the verdict is to th 
same point, namely “That silage } 
one of the best and most economic 
feeds for cattle, especially dairy ca 
tle.’ A greater amount of dry matte 
can be stored in a cubic foot of spac 
in a silo than in any other place an 
further that when corn is stored in 
silo there is practically no waste wha 
ever as compared with a waste of 2 
to 35 per cent of dry corn fodder. — 

Experiments have proven that fe 
winter feeding silage is far cheape 
than roots and save in exception: 
cases is just as efficient. 

In an Ohio experiment cows fed 
silage ration produced 96.7 pounds ¢ 
milk and 5.08 pounds of butter fat fc 
100 pounds of dry matter where 6 
per cent of the dry matter as derive 
from silage. Whereas in the sam 
trial another lot of cows fed cor 
stover, mixed hay, oil, meal, corn mez 
and bran produced 81.3 pounds of mil 
and 3.9 pounds of butter fat for eae 
100 pounds of dry matter. 

The cost of feed per 100 pounds ¢ 
milk was 68.7 cents for the silage ri 
tion and $1.055 with the grain ration, 

In these days of narrow margins ¢ 
profit in dairying it is most importar 
for every farmer to study productio 
costs. Thirty-seven cents lopped 0 
the cost of producing 100 pounds ¢ 
milk is just as big a factor for prof 
as 37 cents added to the selling pric 
of 100 pounds of milk. Altogether to 
few dairymen view it in that light. 

As to the type of silo to build that } 
too big a problem to take up in a brie 
article on the silo. As a general pri 
ciple it may be stated: ‘The bes 
silo that can be built for the leas 
money is the one to erect.” If a ma 
is so situated that he can do the col 
struction work himself he will w 
doubtedly get through with the smal 
est cash outlay. In the good old day 
when cement could be purchased ¢ 
around $2 per barrel farmers wit 
forms supplied by their county agent 
built 12x30 ft. silos, not counting th 
roof, at $65 to $100. 

Home made silos of wood constru 
tion, either stave or other types hav 
saved their builders many dollars an 
have served the purpose admirabl 
The silo air tight and with smooth ii 
side walls is the first consideratio) 
The man short of funds and with lol 
of debts had best scheme carefull 
how he can build most economicall 
We have known men short of fund 


to pay for an elaborate silo; who ; 
able can afford to spread himself 
little to get a silo that has all th 
qualifications of a good silo and } 
perchance of costlier construction. A 
attractively built silo is certainly a di} 
cided asset to the appearance of ever 


In the past the mistake has bee 
made to build silos too large in d 
Except for large herds 
twelve foot silo built of sufficient ligt 
to supply silage for the whole herd j 
better than a fourteen or sixteen foc 
silo of much reduced light. i 

Corn is undoubtedly the most f 
vored silage crop. It has universal] 
given the best satisfaction. Sunfloy 
ers alone or with corn are gaining j 
popularity. Soy beans planted in cor 
have given excellent results. In nort) 
erly sections where corn that will m' 
ture one year with another is an wi 
certainty grass silage preferably clove 
and timothy mixed about half and ha 
has proven its superiority. 

The big point is for the man witho1 
a silo. Get one. 

There is probably no farm improv 
ment for which banks would rath¢ 
loan money than the silo. As a mor 
gage lifter hitched with a herd of goc 
grade or pure bred cows it has r 
equal. 


The English farmer is hard presse 
these days. Post-war taxation | 
heart-breaking, and in spite of th 
host of unemployed ex-service me} 
labor offers more problems to the Br 
tish agriculturist than ever before. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


pes country harvested last year one of the largest crops 


in its history. 


The transportation congestion has been 


relieved, and the railroads are on a better financial and 


operating basis. 


The accumulated surplus of five years of 


prosperity is stored in many ways for our continued use. 


The markets of the world demand our products, and a Great 


merchant marine is prepared to transport them. 


This coun~ 


try has not been over-built or over~extended in any =f its 


fundamental and essential activities, and faces no prospect of 


contraction that might occasion sustained business depression. 


Weare in a sounder financial and industrial condition than 


any important nation in the world. 


Shase Lake Community Fair 


“NHASE LAKE, Michigan, Commu- 
vy nity Club is planning another fair 

for 1921 on the strength of the 
.ecess of their community fair held 
is year at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
oscoe Beach, in Kent County. 


The house, which is a comfortable 
ame building, was turned over to 
€ committee in charge of exhibits 
id they made departments of the 
fferent rooms and porches and even 
villed over into the yard, where all 
e poultry and live stock was shown 
attractively arranged groups. The 
ick porch was devoted to grains and 
fine showing was made, and much 
teresting talk on values ensued 
nong the neighbors. 

The yard display of poultry was 
ost interesting to the women and 
.e exchange of ideas on Giant Bronze 
irkeys, Emeden geese, White Leg- 
rns vs. Plymouth Rocks, etc., would 
ake a farm bureau expert envious. 


These were people who had experi- 
ice and who based their theories on 
at experience. The awards of blue 
id red ribbons meant more to them 
an it would have meant at a larger 
ir, for here the good natured rivalry 
atween neighbors brought out a fine 


A Sure Enough Prize 
Winner 


A Gogebic (Michigan) County${Boyfon 
«His PrizejPony, 


opportunity for discussion and ex- 


change of ideas. 


A program for the evening was ar- 
ranged with the assistance of Miss 
Genevieve Forsberg, secretary of the 
Kent County Community Board. Local 
musical talent was called on for spe- 
cial features of the program and an 
illustrated lecture on the Yellowstone 
Park, by Miss Forsberg, assisted by 
the Wyllis Light Company, completed 
a real community evening. 

There can be no better stimulant to 
better production on the farms than 
these little group gatherings and ex- 
hibits among neighbors. It is part of 
the plan of the county community sec- 
retaries to urge such fairs among the 
rural community councils and much 
interest is being manifested owing to 
the general call for more and better 
production. 

A feature which will be given place 
on this year’s program will be mar- 
keting, and how to deal fairly with the 
consumer and at the same time be 
fair to the producer. 

“Work? Of course, it was,” said 
Roland DePew, president of the Chase 
Lake Community Club. “But it wus 
worth while. We found out what each 
one of us thought he was best in— 
and some of us found that others 
were better in our own specialty than 
we were. We will have next year’s 
fair in mind as we plant and work 
next season—for we all want to beat 
somebody at something, you know.” 

The community interests which are 
brought out through the community 
councils are as varied as the organiza- 
tions represented. From better farm 
production to better babies, from high- 
er education to Americanization, the 
scope ranges, with a wide and imper- 
sonal desire for community better- 
ment and interest. 
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Light running, easy cleaning, 
close skimming. sureties 
eparators are 
NEW BUTTERFLY fotranteed a 
lifetime against defects in material and wor' —_ 
manship. Made also in four larger sizes up to | 
No, 8 shown here; sold on 
30 pays’ FREE TRIAL 

and ona plan whereby they earn their own cost | 
and more by what they save. Postal brings Free B 
Catalog Folder. Buy from the zpanhtastates 
and save money. . 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., --07 Marshall BI. louenes 


Bays the New Batterfly Jr. No.234 | 
$44 


1FuiD E A F or 
hearing is failing, send for FREE Book- 
let on Nature’s Remedy; a safe, easy and 
efficient Home Treatment. 
THE LISEN CQ,, Denver, Colo, 
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Clear More of this Land in 1921 


HE whole state, backed by the Legislature, 

the University, and scores of local organiza- 
tions, is back of the “Clear More Land This Year” 
movement. Last year was a record-breaker. 
This year is going to surpass it. Every one is 
out to get bigger crops. Most people use 


RED CROSS 20% DYNAMITE 


because it is generally recognized as a quick, 
efficient and economical means of clearing cut- 
over land. 


Join your neighbors. Clear more acres each year. 
Every acre put under cultivation will return a 
handsome profit to you. 


Your local dealer can supply you with Du Pont 
Dynamite and Blasting Accessories. See him now 
regarding your spring requirements. And write us 
for Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives for complete 
information on farming with dynamite. It’s free. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Steam Dried 
Sugar Beet Pulp 


Made from washed, clean, fresh sugar 
beets, partly cooked in process—then dried 
—looks like rolled oats. Put up in 100- 
pound bags. 


Make dairy cows milk like spring 
ture. 


Write for price and other information. 


The Menominee River Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


pas- 
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“Tt Wears Well”— 


Forty-eight years of business experience has 
not impaired the guality of Northwestern Ser- 
vice. It has continually made us new friends 
and satisfied customers; it has unfailingly met 
the varied financial and commercial require~ 
ments of the Northwest. 


the Cloverland. 


It can help you in 


@ Your business, regardless of its nature, can 
benefit by our unusual and pleasing service. 


Know for yourself its wearing qualities. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ESRI 


Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 


hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


WixLLtiAM KELLy, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. Beat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
Tuomas EH. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VauauHaNn, Secretary of State; Ornamet B. Futier, Auditor General; 
Witt1am H. Wattace, State Board of Agriculture; 
Grorce L. Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 


ESRI 
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Grand Champion Steer, Black Ruler, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


The 1920 International Live 
Stock Show 


By -H1TRA-M21n. Oates 


F the many awards that Clov- 
erland won at the Twenty- 
first International Live Stock, 
Hay and Grain Show perhaps 
none is as gratifying to the people of 
the region as the achievement of Carl 
Johnson, who won four individual 
honors in junior live stock judging. 
Junior teams from thirteen states 
competed for the honors, and the 
score made by Johnson, who is an 
Ironwood (Michigan) boy, brought his 
team’s score into second place, the 
trio from Georgia alone having a bet- 
ter total. 
Carl Johnson sprang into the lime- 
light when he successively won first 
honors and a valuable Holstein calf at 


the Chatham round-up, and a trip te 
Atlanta as a member of the state 
team during the past season. 

This year’s show proved an equa 
of the most successful exposition ir 
the annals of the institution. In the 
face of serious conditions in the grair 
market and the ill effect that the mar 
ket situation has had upon the sale 
of pure-bred stock of all kinds, the 
prevailing feeling among the throngs 
that attended the show was optimis 
tic. The opportunity that present lov 
prices offers to the farmer in getting 
started with blooded stock proved ¢& 
matter of general realization through 
out the show. 

Great success marked the Hay ané 


Cloverland, 


them. 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (0. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 
cating in this vicinity will fine 
us both able and willing to assist 


SAULT | STE. MARIE. ‘MICH. 


_, eS. 
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Grain Show that was coupled to the 
International. ,Thirty-three per cent 
more entries were exhibited than at 
last year’s show, approximately 3,000 
samples being on display from the 
twenty-eight states and the four Ca- 
nadian provinces that were repre- 
sented. 

The display of beef cattle was the 
only section of the show aside from 
hay and grain which surpassed former 
exhibitions in point of numbers. En- 
thusiasm seemed undiminished. Both 
the Shorthorn and Hereford shows 
were believed to be the strongest ever 
held in America. Thomas Clark, of 
Beecher, Illinois, the oldest Hereford 
breeder in America, is sponsor for 
that statement so far as his favorites 
are concerned. 

The show of fat steers held on the 
first day of the week drew the largest 
crowd on the grounds, as usual. For- 
ty-five pure-bred Shorthorn § steers 
were shown, the breed champion be- 
ing uncovered in Cloverleaf Jack, ex- 
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The senior and grand champion- 
ships in an extremely strong show of 
breeding Shorthorns went to the re- 
cently imported roan bull, Pellipar 
Iris, belonging to William Hartnett, 
of Chicago. This bull was quite out- 
standing, although the white junior 
yearling, Cloverleaf Royal, shown by 
W. C. Rosenberger, which won the 
junior championship, also put in a 
strong bid for the royal purple. Lady 
Supreme, exhibited by Frank Scho- 
field, Hillsboro, Texas, completed her 
record of invariable victory by win- 
ning the grand championship among 
the Shorthorn females. She is a grand 
specimen of Shorthorn matronliness 
and substance. Notwithstanding the 
lower sale prices, she brought $5,200 
in the Shorthorn sale. New breeders 
were given encouragement when the 
junior calf, Parkview Augusta, exhib- 
ited by Gallmeyer Brothers, Mechan- 
icsburg, Iowa, breeders who are new 
to the International show ring, won 
the junior championship. John Sib- 


Grand Champion Wether, Exhibited by Jesse Andrews, West Point, Ind. 


hibited by W. C. Rosenberger, of Tif- 
fin, Ohio. Calved on April 4, 1919, he 
weighed 1,570 pounds, showing that he 
had manufactured beef at the remark- 
able rate of about two and two-thirds 
pounds for each day of his life. Al- 
though slightly uneven over his ribs, 
he was the runner-up for the grand 
champion in which competition he 
won the reserve ribbon. “A picture 
book steer” is a proper characteriza- 
tion of him. The Hereford steers 
numbered eighty-one, the largest dis- 
play of the breed ever held in an 
American show yard. Standard Su- 
preme, shown by C. A. Tow, of Nor: 
way, Iowa, was champion of the 
breed, while the calf, Woodford Don, 
shown by E. H. Taylor, Jr., Frank- 
fort, Ky., won the calf championship 
among all breeds. 


son, Buenos Aires, Argentine, award- 
ed the Shorthorn ribbons. His was a 
most difficult task and although he 
was rather hard to follow throughout 
his alignments, it is granted that he 
generally picked the tops. 

The breeding cattle show was one 
of unusual interest because of the 
large territory from which entires had 
been drawn. Champions from all 
over the United States, from Canada, 
from Great Britain and Ireland vied 
with each other in some of the keen- 
est contests that have been seen in a 
long time. They offered a splendid 
opportunity for the study of type. Of 
special interest to most breeders was 
the work of the four foreign judges: 
John Sibson, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
(Shorthorns); John Philip, Danda- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Shorthorns Profitable 


The change that has come over the cattle business emphasizes more 
than ever the value of the Shorthorn in making the business successful. 
The Shorthorn has demonstrated over and over again that from 200 to 
300 extra pounds are produced at maturity. It is these additional pounds 


that represent often the net profit. 


But the quality of Shorthorn beef 


has long since commanded a premium at the markets and when the extra 
weight and the quality are combined the grower has his best assurance of 
profit. Under present conditions the maximum results are needed and 
the Shorthorn has demonstrated in this respect. - 

Use a Shorthorn bull. If you are not ready to add purebred females 
obtain as high a grade Shorthorn females as possible. The more Short- 


horn blood they carry the better. 


More farmers and ranchmen are looking for Shorthorns today than 
ever before for the simple reason that the Shorthorn is making good. 


American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


Chicago 


Ask for Literature. 


KD CROWN Gaso- 
line 1s made espe- 
cially for automobiles. 
It will deliver all the 
power your engine is 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
cost per mile, and it 1s 
easily procurable every- 
where you go. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


Chicago, Ill. 


\ 


(conto Co. Potatoes 


Prize Winners 


Last year Oconto County averaged 129 bu. per acre, with 463 bu. per acre 
as the highest yield reported, as compared to the state average of 94 bu. The 
certified seed is selling for from 50c to $1.00 per bu. above market prices. 


This is all being done on moderate priced lands. 


Good land for moderate prices can be had in Oconto County. For infor- 
mation write 


ROBT. AMUNDSON, County Agent 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN 


TEP 
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~ Get a Start with Pure Breds 


6 Tons 


To the Acre 


The best clover that grows is found in large quantities in 


“Happy Land.” You take large crops yearly without even 
plowing—just sow the seed broadcast among the old stumps. 


Make Unplowed Land Help Pay for Clearing New Acreage 


Plowed lands yield abundant.crops. White clover, blue grass, 
red top, etc., provide the very best for pasturage. Wisconsin 
leads the nation in dairy products. Large crops and a steady 
increase in the number of silos promise good profits in “Happy 
Land” dairy products. 


Leads in Value of Crop per Acre 
“Happy Land” is 1 wonderful clover, small grains, and root 
country for alfaifa. Over 2,000 crops. Crop failures are un- 
farms in Wisconsin average known because this wonder- 
4 4/10 tons to the acre. The _ ful land is protected by Lake 
soil in “Happy Land” is es- Superior on the north and 
pecially adapted to grass, Lake Michigan on the west. 
both for pasture and hay, Rainfall is certain. 


Great Stands of Timothy and Blue Grass 


Come and see the timothy, the leading grass crop in ‘‘Happy Land’”’ 
—look at the stems two to five feet high with heads three to six 
inches. You can expect yields from three to four tons to the acre. 
Do you often see anything like this? And the blue grass, too, will 
surprise you. Perhaps you never saw more beautiful pasturage. 
Do you know that the Wisconsin Board of Immigration states that 
an acre of this grass will produce 150 to 200 pounds of beef in one 
summer’s grazing of good two year old cattle? Look into this 
now—honest effort in a beautiful, healthful country will enable you 
to ‘‘cash in’’ and own your farm. 


Send for Booklet “B2pRy Bemsss. 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co. 


1322 Otis Bldg., CHICAGO 


WHEN 


Registered Guernseys 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Brat Cb 1-6 Fes. Sele CK Ag RM 
BIG BAY, MICH. 


LN dH Eo Mga RK Ei HOR 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 


HERE are thousands of farmers 

all over the United States who 

are breeding scrub cattle which 

if the cost of feed, pasture, and 
labor incidental to their keep were 
figured, would show considerable loss. 
When these same farmers are ap- 
proached and efforts made to interest 
them in the pure-bred business, they 
state that it takes too much capital 
to start in the pure-bred business. 
The same argument will apply to any- 
one wishing to start farming or any 
other line of business if it applies to 
the pure-bred business. 

The successful man of the twentieth 
centtry is he who has more energy, 
initiative, and courage than his neigh- 
bors. 

In almost every section of the 
United States, there are local associa- 
tions of breeders of the various breeds 
of live stock which are formed for the 
purpose of encouraging and assisting 
other breeders of the same_ stock. 
Most of these associations conduct 
sales and otherwise assist in the dis- 
posal of the surplus stock. 

Almost all of the larger breeders 
started in a small way with the pur- 
chase of a few head. What may be ac- 
complished in a short time is well il- 
lustrated by the following facts re- 
lated by Professor E. L. Potter of the 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

In 1914, $2,500 was appropriated by 
the officials of the college to purchase 
a few pure-bred Hereford cattle to 
form a nucleus of a herd. The college 
was growing and a herd became neces- 
sary for the instruction of the stu- 
dents. The amount appropriated was 
not much, but Professor Potter was 
determined to make the best of what 
he had available and with these funds 
purchased eight head, seven females 
and one bull. This spring a repre- 
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sentative of the Hereford Association 
visited the college and found a herd 
of twenty-five beautiful females and 
the herd bull. Not another female has 
been purchased, the entire herd havy- 
ing been built up from the original 
eight head. They not only have this 
beautiful herd, but have sold $5,000 
worth of cattle out of the herd in the 
past six years, thus double the orig- 
inal investment has been realized in 
sales, and more than three times the 
original number of cattle purchased 
remain on the college farm. 

This instance cited is not exception- 
al, in fact, almost every breeder of 
pure-bred stock has had practically 
the same experience. It is true that 
it would cost more to start now than 
it did six or ten years ago, but the 
progeny are worth more than they 
were in those times also. Two or 
three or a dozen head may be pur- 
chased and handled practically the 
same as Other cattle on the farm and 
it will be found that the pure-breds 
require less feed than the scrubs. 
Take care of the calves, grow them 
out in good shape, and you will have 
no need to worry about the sale of 
them. 

With the farm bureau, county agent, 
fieldmen, and local associations help- 
ing to develop farming methods and 
better live stock in your community, 
you may rest assured that if proper at- 
tention is paid to the development of 
the young stuffs, ample returns will be 
forthcoming. 

Furthermore, the farmer who raises 
blooded stock is never ashamed to 
show them to his visitor. There is 
nothing more beautiful than a living 
creature and a herd of large, broad- 
backed, uniformly marked cows is the 
source of pride to the owner and envy 
of the visitor. 


Tubercular Cows Infect Children 


O AWAY with all tubercular cows 

in Michigan and from 10 to 30 

per cent of the tuberculosis in 
humans would be eliminated, asserts 
Dr. Theodore S. Rich, specialist in tu- 
berculosis eradication of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Tuberculosis of cattle, or the bovine 
tubercule bacillus, is transmitted main- 
ly to children, it is said. This is true 
because children drink more milk 
than do adults, and at the same time 
are more susceptible to the disease. 

At least 50 per cent of glandular tu- 
berculosis and much of the infection 
involving the bones of children are 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [seeseet=— 


MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


due, it is estimated, to infection from 
the bovine source, milk serving as 
the vehicle of transmission, since the 
danger from infected meat is rendered 
negligible by cooking. 

“When Michigan becomes free from 
the bovine type of tuberculosis, we 
will really have cut down the inci- 
dence of the disease among our citi- 
zens to a great extent,” says Dr. Rich, 
“for in children tuberculosis develops 
rapidly and the chances for an infect- 
ed child to transmit the disease to 
others are very high. 

“Thus the battle against the great 
white plague is being waged not only 
by the anti-tuberculosis societies and 
the State Department of Health, but 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, by 
the constantly growing number of 
farmers who employ the tuberculin 
test to cull their herds of tubercular 
cattle, and by dairies and by cities 
which enforce ordinances requiring 
the pasteurization of milk.” 


We ask our readers to mention to 
advertisers that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Cloverland Magazine. 
The great work which Cloverland 
Magazine is doing is made possible 
by our advertisers and we take spe- 
cial care to handle only the advertis- 
ing business of the most reliable con- 
cerns. They are helping us and help- 
ing our readers and every possible re- 
turn which we can give them should 
be given to them gladly and in pr°*e~- 
ence to other concerns having no bet- 
ter goods to sell but who do not see 1 
to take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Cloverland territo-w 
When writing to advertisers, there- 
fore, please mention that you saw 
their advertisement in Cloverland 
Magazine. - 


Even the western tracts. thrown 
open to ex-service men failed to at- 
tract many Cloverland lads. Cut-over 
londs right at home offer still great- 
er opportunities. 


The picture used on the cover of 
the January issue is a copyright pho- 
tograph from the famous Youngs stu- 
dio, at Sault Ste, Marie, Mich. 
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] Prosperity and Happiness 


° During the Coming Year Is the Wish of the 
@) Northern Minnesota Farmer to the 
Farmers and Ranchers ef America 


ES keeping with the sincerity of the wish and particularly at this 
time of the year when plans are being made, Northern Minnesota 
makes this suggestion. If your outlook for the coming year is just 


ordinary and you have tired of the humdrum of just getting by year 
after year, plan to visit, in the spring, a land where there is still 
opportunity to gain the independence usually found in a rich 
uncultivated agricultural section. The opportunity awaits only 
your industry and determination to be converted into good 
American dollars. Write us and let us help you plan a trip of 
inspection. 


spo J. S. ARNESON 


Commissioner of Immigration 


STATE CAPITOL ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ECSU Land Clearin g in Sawye rCoz 


OUTHERN Sawyer County, Wis- half years, and most of them less than 

consin, the birthplace of the two years. - 

“Land Clearing Contest” idea, The results of the first contest 

has a long-distance record in which are tabulated below, were as- 
land clearing and rural progress. For- tonishing. The average Southern Saw- 
ty acres of land under production on yer County farmer cleared more land 
new farms in three seasons’ work for three times over in the two months of _ 
new settlers with limited means is a the land clearing contest than the 
record of achievement won by several average Northern Wisconsin farmer 
of our new farmers, and of which the clears in a year. Farmers respond to” 
whole community is proud. Whole the contest idea when applied to land 
townships transformed in these same clearing. ; 
three years from uninhabited wilder- The 1919 contest was entered into 
ness Of brush, without roads, or any by 130 farmers, and the improvements 
development, to a thickly populated that they accomplished on their farms_ 
farming region with good roads and during this contest, April 1st to No- 
cross-roads, with hundreds of optimis- vember ist, increasea the actual value — 
tic families on farms that are being of the 130 farms over $100,000, or an~ 
cleared at an average rate that ex- average of $809 to the farm, 


ceeds any record heretofore estab- The 1920 contest has just Closed, 
lished, shows progress that is more Some remarkable records have been 
than a spurt, Or a “flash in the pan.” made. But most important of all, the — 


More acres may have been cleared in’ community has kept up its stride that i 
whole counties that have taken up in- was set in 1918 and 1919. We have 


4 


LCauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis SOUTHERN SAWYER COUNTY’S RECORD 
Ave. per farm 
1918. 1919. 1920. Total. for each year 


Number, contestants) so... s/sses choc eek. 57 130 170 357 
ACTESSDIMBHEA aoe etal o'- clos sone. 580.0 811.9 819.3 2211.1 
AICLEBWIOSBCUS sotatcnion, chew cic sae noe foe he 362.0 423.8 613.4 1399.2 


Spas 
ooocoow 


Acres us timped termes otic ulend oem 62.0 107.2 199.8 368.0 
ACTER* plowed tes: cee oxo sks cee 76.0 182.4 215.8 474.2 
O e Yn A CIESESCEM EO. Crete ey sce ee te on Fees 180.0 349.1 583.0 1112.1 


. tensive land clearing work, but these proved that we can carry on, that we 
contests were carried on by the new can not only repeat, but improve. ‘The 
@ & farmers located by the Wisconsin Col- figures for the 1920 Southern Sawyer 
ul S 1n oa S S CYV1 (@: eC onization Company, covering only a County land clearing contest show not 
, fraction of Southern Sawyer County. just what we have accomplished dur- 
Single individuals with independent ig a limited space of time when ex- 
means in Other localities may have ra effort was made, but instead are © 
cleared more acres on a single farm Simply another group of miles we | 


Lanai single season. have passed in our steady and exceed- 
E want Cloverland grazers But we offer for comparison the iMgly rapid approach to that place 
x three years’ record in land clearing caer Count will be GA aeothal 
and farmers to look at this | and development of Central Southern {jon -f P 


Sawyer County with any community 


in the entire cut-over region. It is not We ask our readers to mention to — 
the ek of pigeed ven ee advertisers that they saw their ad- 
| record of acres cleared wi ired la- a4 F ; ; 
to serve you carefully, courteously | bor, “hubiths *eeseiuars cicteanmiaiee Pe ercat, pee Meet Ppa ee 
; | of new settlers clearing their own : : F F A 
and whole-heartedly. farms. It is 200 new farms that have ,ea7ine is doing anaes Eiiertte 
gone “over the top, cial care to handle only the advertis- 
So far as we know, the first land ing business of the most reliable con- 
clearing contest ever carried through cerns. They are helping us and help- 
was held in Southern Sawyer County, ing our readers and every possible re- 
from April 1st to June 1st, 1918. This turn which we can give them should 
contest and succeeding contests were be given to them gladly and in prefer- 
conducted under the supervision of the ence to other concerns having no bet- 
Wisconsin Colonization Company. ter goods to sell but who do not seem 
Over ninety per cent of the farmers en. to take an interest in the develop- 
rolled in the contest are new pioneer ment of the Cloverland territory. 
farmers who bought their land from When writing to advertisers, there- 
the Wisconsin Colonization Company. fore, please mention that you saw 
None of these farmers have been on their advertisement in Cloverland 
their land longer than three and one- Magazine. 


store in that way. We are here 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 


rage see OSS ~ |) VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


et ee NORTHERN HARDWOOD = ‘| | 


as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 
nette, doing your buying personally. Your [RON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT MORE F ARM There is room for 100,- 

000 new farmers on the 

AND MONEY BY SENDING IN ERS cut-over lands tributary 

YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
innesota, 


Good Iands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name on churches and neighbors, Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
ae ‘ . : N fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations man of means. Write for information, 


on whatever you need. 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ECT eee ee 
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Manure Fertilization on the 
Northern Farm 


By M. J 


T IS quite generally admitted that 

the small family sized farm, fully 

equipped with live stock, is the 

most successful type in the cut- 
over country of the lake states, since 
there is an abundance of manure to 
maintain fertility and improve the 
tilth or working quality of the soil. 
In this article we wish to deal with 
the care and handling of the manure 
and the results that may be expected 
from its use. The data presented has 
all been gathered at the Northwest Ex- 
periment Station, Duluth, on a soil of 
clay loam type that carried a forest 
growth containing 65 per cent balsam, 
16 per cent birch, and 10 per cent pine. 
This is a soil and vegetation type 
quite prevalent in the northern por- 
tion of the lake states. 

It is a practice, now generally fol- 
lowed, to distribute the manure as 
rapidly as produced, that is daily. 
This plan is followed through the en- 
tire winter and in the early spring 
until the cattle are out of doors, ex- 
cept a few weeks during the spring 
break-up when it is impossible to get 
on the land. There are three reasons 
for this practice. In the first place, it 
keeps the yard and barns in cleaner, 
neater shape. Secondly, it saves fer- 
tility; for, in spite of frost there is a 
certain loss of fertility when manure 
is left in a stock pile. Finally, it is 
cheaper. During the winter there is 
little else to do but chores, while if 
left till spring, this job must compete 
with many others in the rush season 
when labor costs much more. Dis- 
tribute directly from wagon or sled. 
If put in piles for later spreading 
there is an extra and needless opera- 
tion. Now it may be argued that ow- 
ing to deep snow it is mpossble to 
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haul out manure during the winter 
months. In reply, I would state that 
we have done it for six winters. Once 
the track is broke, or if kept open 
daily, this job can be readily done. 

Where to apply the manure is a 
mooted question. At this station we 
spread it over the grain stubble, sown 
to grass. This arrangement has three 
advantages. The crop is protected 
somewhat over winter and an increase 
of 15 to 20 per cent in the hay crop 
may be expected the following season. 
During the two very dry seasons of 
1917 and 1918 we harvested good hay 
crops, largely on account of this top- 
dressing plan. Furthermore, the weed 
seeds germinate, grow and come off 
with the hay crop. They are thus dis- 
posed of before the cultivated crop 
comes on, Finally, the manure is 
worked into the soil and becomes thor- 
oughly incorporated with it, thus pre- 
venting a possible drying, out which 
sometimes happens when plowed un- 
der for a cultivated crop. 

But there are times when it seems 
desirable to apply it to sod land just 
previous to the- potato or other culti- 
vated crop. One practice, the older 
one, is to plow it under. Another is 
to fall plow the land, top-dress it dur- 
ing the winter, and thoroughly disc 
it in the spring. Our results would 
indicate that usually this last is the 
better practice. It is generally better 
to fall plow the land not only as an 
economy in the cost of production, but 
also to secure maximum yields. Like- 
wise, if the land is top-dressed, the 
crop recéives the benefit of it earlier 
in the season than otherwise, when it 
needs it most. Finally, there is less 
danger of drying out, as sometimes 
happens with strawy material. 


The quantity will vary with condi- 
tions. Generally speaking, an average 
of two tons of material is taken off 
every acre of land annually. This 
may be hay, it may be grain or straw; 
it sometimes is a forage crop. The 
plan Of manuring should be arranged 
with this fact in mind. This does not 
mean that every acre should be ma- 
nured each year. Several years’ sup- 
ply can be applied at once. For ex- 
ample, where a three-year rotation is 
followed, six tons would be distributed 
once in three years, or eight tons once 
in four years in a four-year rotation. 
Generally speaking, however, we find 
that better results are secured per ton 
from the smaller, more frequent ap- 
plications. For example, six tons each 
three years will return more produce 
per ton than ten tons every five years. 
It is well to occasionally top-dress the 
permanent meadows to “tone” them 
up. The top dressing may not pene- 
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trate to the depth of the subsoil, but 
that is not necessary. 

Finally, why do we manure land, 
what results may be expected from it? 
We have a measure of results for a 
five-year period. An-increase in the 
hay crop of from 15 to 20 per cent is 
common, wet years or dry ones. Po- 
tatoes usually yield about thirty bush- 
els per acre more where manure has 
been applied, and the four-year aver- 
age Of oats increases from 51 bushels 
per acre on unfertilized land to over 
59 bushels two years after the manure 
has been applied. Rutabagas usually 
increase over one ton per acre. These 
results were secured on clay soil, 
which, with a grass sod and no ma- 
nure is still highly productive. On 
sandy soils still greater increases may 
be expected since sandy land does not 
rank with clay in yielding power in 
the absence of manure or fertilizer 
treatment. 


Sheep Know Contentment, Too 
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N ORDER to place International Harvester tractors within 
the reach of every farmer, arrangements have been made 
whereby the Titan 10-20 may be purchased on time-pay- 


The plan enables you to get immediate delivery on a 
Titan 10-20, break it in thoroughly on belt work during the 
winter get some good tractor experience in the meantime, and 


be ready to jump into the rush of spring work without a mo- 


The Titan 10-20 has led the three-plow tr 
have bought over $70,000,000 worth of Titans. 
those who are making the most of t 


ractor field for the last five years. er 
See the International dealer and join 


his opportunity and buying Titans now. 


TITAN 10-20 


ment’s delay. 


With a Year 
to Pay— 


at 


Next Spring’s 
Lowest Price 


And you may have a year in which to com- 
plete payments for the machine. 


You can buy the Titan 10-20 tractor today at absolutely 
the lowest price that will be quoted before May 1, 1921, be- 
cause a guarantee goes with every Titan 10-20 purchased at 
the present price between now and May 1, by which, if the 
International Harvester Company of America reduces its price 
on or before May 1, 1921, you will be refunded the amount 


of such reduction. 


Farmers 


CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


ANCORPORATED) 


USA 
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JOHN’S SUCCESS 


SYNOPSIS: 

John was a farmer’s boy who went to France and came back a 
hero as well as a captain. Life on the farm was “too slow” for him 
so he went to the city and got a job. He saved his money so when 
the industrial slump came and he lost his job he was able to return 
to the country, buy 160 acres of land, marry his sweetheart, develop 
a farm, raise a family and have a permanent home while thousands 
of his fellow city workers continued to thrive during “good times’”’ 
and starve during “hard times,’ never knowing whether they would 
have a home, food and clothing the next day or not. 


HEN John moved from the city to the country he did 

not give up his interest in the world at large. He 

took a daily newspaper which came to him via the rural free 

mail delivery every day. He was moved by reports from the 

cities that thousands of men were out of work. It reminded 

him of the days he wearily sought a job when jobs were 
scarce. 


One Sunday his minister preached a sermon on the uncer- 
tainties of life in which he told of the sufferings in the con- 
gested city districts. John and Mary and the ‘‘kids’’ went 
to church every Sunday because they were ‘‘good’’ people 
and because he was able to drive his ‘‘tin lizzie’’ over Me- 
nominee’s fine highways in quick time. 


When John returned home he thought about the misery in 
the cities and the great opportunities for better living in the 
country. He knew that Menominee county had thousands of 
good lands which were unoccupied and which could be 
bought at reasonable prices. So John decided to write let- 
ters to the editors of the newspapers in the large cities with 
the hope that they would print them. And this is what he 
wrote: 


“My dear Sir:— 

“I have read of the misery in your city because of the lack of 
work. | know what that means for I was once out of work in the 
city. But | saved a little money and knew of the chances my, 
money would give me for a better life in the country. | invested 
it in some cut-over land in Menominee county, Michigan, and now | 
have a wife, four children, eighty acres of cleared land and eighty 
more acres of good pasture. 


“My children go to school every day. We have good country 
schools and they are so numerous that any settler’s children need 
not go far to attend. The same is true of our churches. 


“My wife belongs to several rural societies so that she finds 
plenty of pleasure. I go to the grange hall where | meet my fellow 
farmer friends. All of us drive to Menominee city every Saturday 
afternoon where we do most of our shopping, go to a movie, to my 
bank and then come home happy and healthy. 


“Not long ago | bought a few acres of land on Lake Michigan 
which | plotted into lots and sold to Chicago folks who were looking 
for places to build summer homes. 1! made $5,000 on the deal. There 
are hundreds of acres left which can be bought for low prices and’ 
which will soon be decorated with summer cottages. 


“| graze 50 head of cattle and 500 head of sheep on my own pas- 
ture land and some adjoining land which | use for nothing on the 
agreement that | keep the fences in repair. | make a handsome 
profit on these animals every year. 


“Tl wouldn’t go back to the city to live for anything. | have a 
real home here and all of my family are happy and healthy. | find 
that Menominee city offers all the advantages of the larger cities. 


“| believe there are thousands of men in every large city in the 
nation who would come to the great cut-over regions of Michigan if 
they knew what a glorious opportunity this country offers. 


“Will you print this letter so that others may be enlightened? 
If you get any inquiries will you mail them to me in care of the’ 
Menominee Chamber of Commerce so | can help my fellow men? 


Yours truly, 
JOHN JOHNSON. 


And John Johnson tells the truth. Menominee county of- 
fers room for thousands of ‘‘out-of-a-job’’ city folks while 
Menominee city will give ample banking and shopping op- 
portunities. 


Cie 


Chamber of Commerce 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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International Stock Show 


(Continued from page 17) 


leith, Scotland, (Angus); Walter Big- 
gar, Dalbeattie, Scotland, (grades and 
crossbreeds); and Hon. Duncan Mayr- 
shall, Alberta, Can., (Milking Short- 
horns). In some instances it was evi- 
dent that these judges placed em- 
phasis on certain characteristics that 
are not so popular in this country, 
but since our breeders are beginning 
to cater to the South American trade 
the lessons taught will undoubtedly 
prove profitable in the future in teach- 
ing what the markets to the south of 
us desire and most highly value in 
beef breeding stock. The foreign 
judges were enthusiastic over the high 
quality of the cattle in the show and 
freely expressed themselves to that 
effect. 


The hog show was about on a par 
with that of last year. The breeding 
classes were not very strong, but for 
some reason or other the Internation- 
al has never had.a strong exhibition 
of breeding swine. The fat barrow ex- 
hibits, however, were very fine in the 
seven breeds represented. The en- 
tries were well fitted and competition 
for prizes in most cases strong. 


The sensation of the show of breed- 
ing sheep was the Hampshire display, 
universally declared the best show of 
the breed ever held in ‘America. Most 
of the prizes, however, fell to the im- 
ported entries of Walnut Hall Farm, 
Donerail, Ky., and J. N. Camden, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. The yearling ewe class 
numbered twenty-five. The champion- 
ships and the flock prize were won by 
Camden. This flock entry was prob- 
ably the most remarkable aggregation 
of Hampshire individuality ever 
brought together in an American show 
yard. 

Both Shropshire championships 
went to the flock of Donald Wood- 
ward, of Leroy, N. Y. The Oxford 
show was up to International stand- 
ards, the most outstanding individual 
being the aged ram, home-bred, shown 
by R. J. Stone Sons, Stonington, IIl. 
The Southdown show fell below the 
records of the last two years in point 
of numbers. Both championships 
went to Robert McEwen, London, 
Ontario. 

Competitors in the Rambouilet show 
declared it the hottest contest in the 
International in at least five years. 
Orth and Matthews, Ada, Ohio, won 
the ram championship on their two- 


year-old. The F. 8. King flock, Lara- 
nie, Wyoming, produced the champion 
ewe and also carried off the flock 
prize. 

The grand championship in the 
show for carlots of cattle was awarded 
to E. P. Hall, Mechanicsburg, Ul. who 
has won that honor five times. The 
cattle were Angus yearlings. His two- 
year-olds also, won the championship 
for their age and reserve to the grand 
championship, a record which : Mr. 
Hall established on a preceding oc- 
casion. 

Club boys and girls—404 of them— 
they were all there. They came from 
twenty-four states and from Canada. 
From Florida and New Mexico on the 
south, Washington in the west and 
Ontario, Canada, in the north, the boys 
and girls came to see and learn and 
match their ability in practical dem- 
onstrations of club work. The 4-H 
motto is not misnomer with these 
youngsters, for heart, head, hands and 
health were evidenced in their zeal 
and interest in every department. 
They talked their work and from the 
standpoint of educational value and 
there was no other group of repre- 
sentatives in the big show who were 
more keenly alert for interesting 
points to further the success of their 
work at home. 

At the big boys’ and girls’ club rally 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel on Monday 
evening, each state responded to a 
roll call and the number of club work- 
ers present was ascertained. Iowa 
led in number, with 85 boys and girls; 
Indiana, 74; South Dakota, 46; IIli- 
nois, 35; Mississippi, 34; Michigan, 
25; Minnesota, 15; Ontario, Canada, 
14; Nebraska, 11; Missouri, 8; Arkan- 
sas, 7; Ohio, 7; Oklahoma, 7; Texas, 
7; Wisconsin, 7; North Dakota, 4; 
Georgia, 3; New Mexico, 3; Tennés- 
see, 3; Colorado, 2; Kansas, 2; Wash- 
ington, 2; Florida, 1; Idaho, 1, and 
Wyoming, 1. . 

There was not a single opportunity 
for the club boys and girls to rest 
from early morning until just a little 
past bedtime every night, for in addi- 
tion to their demonstrations and con- 
tests and arrangements made for their 
entertainments by the exposition, the 
packing companies and Chicago publi- 
cations insisted on doing the honors 
for the future farmers (and farmers’ 
wives) and the result was a crowded 
schedule, 


Great Land-clearing Program 


rafal HIRTY thousand acres clear- 
ed in 1921.” 
“Ten new cleared acres on 
every farm in Marinette 
county.” 

These statements strike the key- 
ncte of the program which the Marin- 
ette County Land Clearing Association 
proposes to carry out during the year. 
Several other Cloverland counties, 
runners-up in the past year’s battle 
with the cut-over acres, have their 
eyes on the 1921 laurels, but must 
strike up a merry pace to win them in 
tne face of this manifesto. 

The program of 1920, 18,000 acres, 
was considered at the time of its adop- 
tion to be almost impossible to com- 
plete. That was because a land clear- 
ing campaign of anything like the 
magnitude of the one attempted in 
Marinette county was unheard of. No 
one had the slightest conception of the 
possibilities of such a campaign. Mr. 
Livingsten ana the directors decided 
that six acres was not too much to ex- 
nect from one farmer if properly en- 
coureged and instructed. There were 
3,000 farms. The total was easy to ar- 
rive at in setting up the mark. 

The completion of the 1920 program 
is now history. Marinette county 
zained national fame for the achieve- 
ment. But to ask the farmers to dou- 
yle, or nearly so, this amount of clear- 
ing in 1921 seems like multiplying a 


task that already has reached the lim-* 


it of accomplishment, at least it so 
appears to the uninitiated, 


Secretary Livingston says that this 
is only apparently so. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that 
within three weeks or so of the new 
year, that there has been as much 
land clearing going on in Marinette 
county as there was last spring at the 
apparent maximum of enthusiasm for 
the campaign? The work we succeeded 
:n accomplishing in 1920 has simply 
encouraged the farmers to attempt 
sreater things. They set the benefit of 
lar-l clearing on a large scale.” 

“People do not realize,” continued 
the secretarr, “the interest that land 
‘learing has aroused in the people of 
Marinette county. It has been almost 
their principal business in the past 
year, under the spur of the cam- 
paign. And the momentum is not 
slowing up in the least. This is only 
natural. Land clearing has been kept 
much in the public mind in the past 
vear. Every man, woman and child in 
Marinette county should by this time 
be pretty well informed on the gen- 
eral principles of modern land clear- 
ing. And I find that they are. When 
I addressed the teachers’ institute at 
Marinette recently I found the teach- 
ers asking mighty intelligent ques- 
tions about the subject. The teach- 
ers can co-operate most effectively by 
compiling reports of clearings, by en- 
couréging their pupils to remind their 
parents that there is clearing to be 


done.” 


There was some talk of winding up 
the affairs of the association after the 


em 
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pig celebration in October, on the explosives and machinery under the 
theory that it had done its work, association’s co-operative plan. Chalk 
which primarily was of an educational talks on practical land clearing meth- 
nature but farmers said to the sec- ods and individual problems will be 
retary, “We cannot afford to stop. given. 

We ought to clear twice as much this The banks of the county will O K 
year.” Many farmers volunteered the  dynainite and stump puller orders as 
statement that they intend to double they did in 1920, this serving to facili- 


Before the 


their 1921 clearings. tate the business transaction, especi- 

When the general nature of this at- aily when the customer is new to the 
titude was brought home to the asso- #ssociation. May flower 
ciation, the association determined to Sevretary Livingston offers as an- 
“carry on” anc plans were made to other good reason for believing that 
continue its work. These plans Mr. more land wili be cleared this year, Came 
Livingston wili offer to the association the fact that prices are dropping. La- 
ut the annual meeting. bor and dynamite will be cheaper 

The plan will include meetings in all and this will contribute to a greater 
school houses and other community amount of clearing. There was some Champlain the French explorer received a 
eenters throughout the winter. A thought of increasing the annual as- : ‘ A : f 
new edition of the land clearing mov- sociation dues. But lower prices and piece of Lake Superior coppera foot long from 
ies will be shown. Leading land clear- a consequent rise in the value of the : s : . 
ing experts including John Swenehart, dollar makes this unwise if not unnec- a Canadian Indian chief In 1610. 
Alfred Mathewson, Harry F. Funston,’ essarv. E 3 FS 
iand commissioner of the Soo line; “Every farmer a member” is anoth- Thus early did the products of this section 
Prof. E. R. Jones, head of the agricul- er resolve of the association. It is ’ s 
set engineering department of the the purpose of the association to ask reach the world S markets. Trade with the 
Jollege of Agriculture, will address every farmer of Marinette county to ’ 7 1 1 i r 
{nese meetings from time to time. Or- join the association, to wear the nate Wisconsin district has ee steadily from 
ders will be taken for land clearing ton, to carry the membership card. these early beginnings. 


This bank has kept pace with its home dis- 
trict and its home city, and is a co-laborer 
with them now as it was with their pioneers 
years ago. 


Milwaukee 
Incorporated 
in 1846 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 


The Keweenaw Land 
What is a Living Trust? Association Ltd. 


Would you like to be assured that your family will al- 
ways have an income sufficient for their needs? — OFFERS — 


Would you like to know how you can provide for the 
education of your children no matter what happens to 


ee Cutover Lands 


Would you like to lay safely away a, portion of your 
property as a protection against a possible rainy day? 
‘Do you often wish that you might rid yourself of the . in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
endless detail required in collections, taxes, insurance, 


repairs and other burdens of property management? Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
These are only a few of the many family and business and Houghton Counties 


problems that are being solved daily for men and 


women by Living Trusts. By means of a Living Trust in the Upper Peninsula of 


you can perfect your plans for the welfare of your : d ; ’ 
family and yourself and at the same time be relieved Michigan in tracts to suit 


of all worry and trouble. 


This Book for You 
We are sending a delightful little book to those in Cloverland Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 


who write for it. It is entitled “Living Trusts” and is beauti- . 4 er acre. 
fully illustrated. It’s the sort of a book you will want to pre- soils at $5.00 to $ 15.00 z 


serve. Write for it today without obligation. Generally well watered. 


mon Crust Coup ay J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


This space Reserved for 


@Misconsin 
Telephone 
Company 


Bonafide 
Guarantee 


A 
4 


. these tires are actually guaranteed 5000 miles. If, 

through any defect in your tire, you fail to get the full mileage, an 

aajustment will be made on the basis of 5000 miles. You pay only for 
the service you get. 

\ 5 ee L This is not a sewed or retreaded tire. It is rebuilt throughgt. 

. LS Reinforced side walls. Non-skid tread of new live rubber and two extra 

Yi layers of fabric. Built for service and backed by‘a written guarantee. 

$ s SE a ee a a ee 

A high-grade inner tube f 


reev 


PS aS 9.00u0 31 x4 Bere $1335 32x aie ey 
eX a <aeeanoe 9.40 32x 4a see 13.70 33x 4%... 18.50 
30% 3% 0S. -22- 10.50 BS x 4 weestce 14.15 Cie Seen oe Me EK Eye gre) lS aaa 18.85 
BZ KiS34 goes < ce, 11.10 O14 ee, -~ et 4.90 35x44 18.95 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. Section of tire left unwrapped for your inspection. Examine itfirst-~then pay C. O. D. and express 
charges and the tire is yours. This is a sound investment and represents a great saving over your present tire expense. 


Durable Tire & Rubber Co. Wabash Av., Chicago 


‘ly. The trunk was open. 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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When Major Invited Himself 


By CLARA PETERSON 


ELL, once upon a time there 
was a little girl named Grace 
Dorinda. She had blue eyes, 
just like yours, and long 
brown curls and a dimple in her chin. 

For Christmas, her daddy gave her 
a little Spaniel. He had a red coat 
and funny-looking legs, which looked 
as though they were covered with 
feathers, the hair was so long, but 
Grace Dorinda thought he was _ per- 
fectly beautiful. She fed him bones 
and dog-biscuit and some _ times 
mashed potatoes and gravy, and he 
kept growing and growing until he 
was almost as big as his mistress. 

One day when spring had come and 
there were flowers in the garden and 
Major (that was his name) was chas- 
ing his tail around in the sunny yard, 
Grace’s mother got a letter. She called 
her little girl into the house and said: 

“Darling, what do you think! We 
are going to grandma’s for a month. 
She is home from the south and wants 
us to come at once.” 

Grace danced around the room and 
clapped her hands, and daddy came in 
the door just then and he was glad, 
too, that the others were going to 
have such a good time. 

“T’ll come over every Saturday 
night,’ said daddy. “And I’ll expect 
a chicken dinner every time, too. We 


-haven’t forgotten those dinners, have 


we, Gracie?” 
“And Major just 
bones!” cried Grace. 
Daddy and mother looked sad. 
“Honey girl,” said’ mother. ‘We 
can’t take Major. He would be a both- 
er, and daddy would be so lonely.” 
Grace just looked at them and didn’t 
say a word. She was so sorry that 
Major wasnt going that she couldn’t 
talk. After that she hugged him a 
great deal and always gave him half 


loves chicken 


| of every chocolate cream. 


Finally, everything was ready and 
the trunk was packed. Grace had on 
her blue cape lined with red, and her 
blue sailor hat, but she wasn’t smiling, 
for she was going to find Major and 
say goodbye, and she was afraid she 
would cry. 

She called, and mother called, and 
daddy called, but Major didn’t come. 
It was almost time for the auto-bus. 
They were going in that, for it wasn’t 
far to grandma’s. 

“T must lock the trunk.” said daddy 
when the bus horn sounded around 
the corner. “Don’t cry, Gracie. Major 
isn’t lost.” 

Daddy hurried into the next room, 
and then he laughed and called, loud- 
It wasn’t 
very full, and there, snuggled down in 
it was Major. His head was down be- 
tween a pair of Grace’s play shoes. 
and he wagged his tail a little bit 
when they all peeped in, but he 
wouldn’t lift his head. 

Mother looked at daddy and smiled 
and shook her head, and all at once 
Grace knew that Major could go. 

“T don’t believe grandma would like 


to have us leave him when they love 
each other so,” said mother, softly. 


Somehow Major, too, seemed to 
know that he was going. He lifted 
his head and saw them all smiling, 
then he hopped out of the trunk and 
ran barking to the door, 

The bus was there and in a minute 
the bus-man had the trunk on his 
shoulder. Daddy kissed his little girl 
a great many times and she ran down 
the steps with Major. The bus-man 
found a good place for Major right on 
the seat beside him—it was lucky he 
liked dogs. Mother and Grace sat in 
the second row of seats, for all the 
others were filled with grown-up trav- 
elers, and then while two hands waved 
at daddy, the bus started out into the 
country. 

It was a lovely trip—cool and warm 
—with sunshine when they flew past 
the meadows, and shadows when the 
road led through the woods, 

Major was good and didn’t jump 
around a bit. Sometimes he barked 
at a rabbit or a squirrel running 
through the trees, but then he would 
turn his head and look at Grace, and 
when she held up her little forefinger, 
he stopped right away. j 

It took two hours to reach grand- 
ma’s. Grace and mother were the 
first ones to get off the bus, and there 
grandma stood waiting. She lived in 
a little town, right across from a red 
stone library. Her house was white, 
and there was a white fence around it, 
and the yard was so big and green 
and the trees so tall and the flowers so 
bright that it looked—but it didn’t 
look half so good as grandma herself, 
who was laughing and holding out her 
arms. She had on a thin gray dress 
with little dots in it, and the blue was 
just the color of her dear eyes. 

She was really glad to see Major, 
who had been barking and running 
around in circles for five minutes. 
All four of them had lunch under the 
walnut tree. Of course, Major didn’t 
sit at the table, but he had warmed po- 
tatoes and gravy on a white plate, 
while mother and grandma and Grace 
ate grape jelly and rolls and pink 
ham, and talked and talked and talked. 

I wish I had time to tell you about 
everything Major did while at grand- 
ma’s. 

Once Grace went down town alone 
and when she came out of the store 
what should she do but start home 
the wrong way. Finally, she was 
really lost. There was only one house 
near, the last on the street, and she 
knocked at the door to ask the way to 
grandma’s, but there was no one home, 
She sat down on the edge of the walk 
and tried hard not to cry. And then, 
who should come bounding along the 
dusty road but Major. Grace forgot 
all about being lost, for she knew that 
he knew the way home, and they just 
walked along together and looked at 
all the flower beds and into the store 
windows, until right before them was 
grandma’s house. 

Then another time, a big rat came 
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right out in the daylight to steal one 
ot grandma’s little yellow chickens. 
He didn’t know that a dog had come 
there to live, and in haiy a seconu 
iy.ajor had him in his teeth and the 
enicken ran peeping away. That night 


grandma gave Major the very best 


uinner he had ever had. 

But the best thing happened the last 
Gay at grandma’s. It was suada,. 
Daddy was there and they ali were 
going home that night. At 1v o’ciocKk 
the three big folks and Grace starteu 
ior church, walking slowly along the 
shady streets while the church belis 
rang. Grandma’s church was at the 
other end of town, but they were a l..- 
tle early and sitting in the family pew 
mvther began to show Grace where 
she had stood the first time she spoke 
a piece, and where the Christmas trees 
used to stand when she was littie. 

Suddenly grandma whispered: “0, 
my purse! 1 have lost it, and grand- 
pa’s medal was in it. I must go and 
find it. O, I hope I won’t be too late;” 

Daddy was just arising to go with 
giandma, who wouldn’t stay behind, 
when the people coming in the door 
began to smile, and there trotting 
down the aisle was Major. Something 
black was dangling from his mouth. 
He looked very proud of himself when 
daddy took the purse from between 


his teeth and patted him. 


You see, Major’s chain had slipped 


_oif the post at home and he had t1ol- 


_ivswed Grace all the way to church, 


but he knew enough to keep far be- 
hind so that he wouldn’t be sent home, 
Then when grandma’s satin purse 
slipped off her arm, of course, Major 
was the one to pick it up. 

Daddy took Major outside and patted 
him and pointed toward grandma’s, 
and Major went trotting off. The 
choir was just entering when daddy 
came in again, but grandma’s face 
was beaming as she looked down at 
her purse, and Grace was so proud of 


Major that she hugged daddy’s arm 


tight and said: 
“Aren’t you glad we brought him?” 


Stability in Egg Market 


HE egg farmer is forging ahead, 

whether he lives near a large city 

or in a more remote district. THfis 
is now an important branch of agricul- 
tural industry and has one great ad- 
vantage in that the product is easily 
transported to market without previ- 
ous preparation. 

Eggs do not appreciably lose in 
weight or condition, even if sent 
across the continent. If no males are 
kept in the flock, eggs will remain 
fresh for weeks even in the warmest 
weather; but they should be marketed 
within a week; the sooner the better. 

The egg farmer knows what he will 
receive for his produce. The mini- 
mum hot weather price is about the 


Same every summer, except that it 


rises a trifle each year because of in- 
creasing demands. The winter price 
is warranted to be high, and the de- 
cline sets in about the same time each 
year. From season to season the curve 
of prices rises and drops in about the 
same way. And whether the times 
are good or bad the egg farmer who 


‘knows how to make his hens lay in 


the winter is able to count profits 
ahead. With present-day knowledge 
of how to feed and care for hens to 
promote egg production, egg farming 
is a business depending very little on 
location or on prices of other food 
supplies. 


We ask our readers to mention to 
advertisers that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Cloverland Magazine. 
The great work which Cloverland 
Magazine is doing is made possible 
by our advertisers and we take spe- 
cial care to handle only the advertis- 
ing business of the most reliable con- 
cerns. They are helping us and help- 
ing our readers and every possible re- 
turn which we can give them should 
be given to them gladly and in prefer- 
ence to other concerns having no bet- 
ter goods to sell but who do not seem 
to take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Cloverland territory. 
When writing to advertisers, there- 
fore, please mention that you saw 
their advertisement in Cloverland 
Magazine. 
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NEW IDEA and 


NISCO SPREADERS 


yA will never be really satisfied with manure spreading 


ee a will never get 


fullest value from manure 


and highest production from the soil—until you use one of 


these two machines. 


In the end you will get either NEW IDEA or NISCO 


spreader, as more than one hundred thousand other practi- 
cal farmers have done. Another make, priced lower, may tempt you—ONCE! 
Not, however, if you decide to obtain the full actual facts before you buy. 


Just fifteen minutes spent in going over one of these extra-strong, 


Patented Steel Distributor. No two blades hit 
manure at the same time. Gives perfect distribution. 


Four point direct-from-axle feed. No jarring motion 
or strained parts. No cams or eccentric running 
when driving to field. 


Sprocket chain conveyor running over solid bottom. 
Improved construction. Saves much fertility. 


Lever at seat regulates loads per acre. Spread thinly 
or heavily as you wish. 


Direct chain drive means greater simplicity and dur- 
ability. No gears to break or freeze. 


Self-aligning bearings on all cylinder and distributor 
shafts. No expensive replacements. 


No neck weight on horses and no straining of bed. 
Built like a strong farm wagon with solid axle. 


Working parts protected with removable shields. 
Keeps manure and straw from catching. Easy to oil. 


OOO@OBGOOO 


Our Gold Seal Guarantee absolutely protects you against breakage or defects. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


“Spreader Specialists” COLDWATER, OHIO 


BRANCHES AT 


carefully built spreaders—plus 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
about results with any neighbor 
owner of a NEW IDEA or NISCO— 
will bring conviction. 


You will then insist on the original low- 
down, wide-spreading spreader. Because 
it is built to spread manure better, more 
scientifically. Because it is built to last 
years longer, to haul easier, to spread wider 
and more evenly. In short, because you 
want and need ‘‘the best’’—and in either 
one of these two machines you have it. 


There Is a Dealer Near You 


This little book 
is very much 
worth while 


Harrisburg, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Onan. td Besta: bl Syracuse, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio rea nae poteer 
Kansas City, Mo. Jackson, Mich. Waterloo, lowa St. Louis, Mo. fill the coupon 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


ree Toth 
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out now. 


The New Idea Spreader Co., 0 
Coldwater, Ohio. 
Please send me without obliga- 


tion, Free copy of your book, 
“Feeding the Farm.” 


Name and address of nearest NISCO 0 

dealer, i 
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Building Books 


ins-All free 


The books give illustrations and lay- 
outs of nearly every kind cf building— 
the plans are large size working plans. 


Tell us what kind of buildings you are 
interested in and we will send the 
appropriate books. You can later get 
the plans from your local lumber 
dealer. 

This will call your attention to the merits of 
“Old Faithful” HEMLOCK lumber, and you 


will undoubtedly use it to your great advan- 
tage. Simple, is it not? 


Please mention dealer's name when writing. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan) 
Offices, 312 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Ws. 


We spread the good news about '‘Old Faith- 
ful’ HEMLOCK, but we do not sellit. Get it 
from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


Se Soe 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


on, 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, '!o- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Bulldings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Feonomics. Kindergarten and Commercial 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS !. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


January, 1921 


Successful Poultry Keeping 


NE of the most important fac- 

tors in successful poultry 

keeping is the care of the 

flock. That one may under- 
stand just what-is implied in the term 
“C-A-R-E,” and that it may be easily 
remembered, N. E. Chapman,- poultry 
specialist with the agricultural exten- 
sion division of the University of Min- 
nesota, considers the letters of the 
word as indicating the _ essential 
things. 

C—stands for comfort. 

The flock must be comfortable un- 
der all circumstances, night and day, 
summer and winter. The hens must 
not be too cold nor too warm. More 
flocks are uncomfortable in summer 
from heat than from cold in winter. 
Many houses are close and hot and the 
flock swelters in the unventilated quar- 
ters and cannot be expected to lay 
many eggs under such conditions. 

The flock is uncomfortable and mis- 
erable if lice are abundant and if mites 
are sucking their blood all night. Dust 
for lice and spray without ceasing 
for the mite pest. 

There should be shelter from the 
sun during the summer and shelter 
from the winds that open their feath- 
ers. Provide shade and shelter. 

A—stands for air. 

According to physiologists the hen 
requires more pure air than other 
creatures, including man, because her 
blood temperature is five degrees 
higher, hence she must have more 
air to oxygenize her blood. She re- 
quires one cubic foot of pure, fresh 
air each hour of the day. The air in 
many poultry houses is foul from ac- 
cumulation of droppings and _ stale 
from exhalations of the flock. Most 
houses are not properly ventilated 
and the requirements of the flock not 
considered. The air must be dry as 
the hen eliminates the moisture and 
waste of her body through her breath, 
and if the air she breathes is damp, 
she cannot add more moisture to it 
and so the breathing of damp air soon 
results in sickness and death. 


R—stands for room. 

The flock must have sufficient room. 
The cow has three feet or more from 
stanchion to stanchion; the horse 
must have five or six feet in the stall, 
and the hen must have four square 
feet on the ground, or two feet by two 
feet for her two feet. The air space 
should be twenty-four cubic feet or 
six feet in height to the ceiling of the 
poultry house. Small breeds require 
less space than large breeds, thus the 
Rocks and Reds require four feet per 
bird, while the Leghorns require only 
about three feet of floor space. In 
yard space 100 hens will require 100 
feet by 150 feet when confined for 
breeding purposes. Free range is 
most desirable. 

E—stands for eats, also exercise. 
Mr. Chapman selects “exercise” as the 
word to complete his combination. 

The flock must exercise for health 


CLEANER MILK and LESS WORK 
Clip the cow’s flanks and udder every month during fall and 
winter. Makes cleaning an easy job, and no caked manure 
or other filth contaminates the milk. Urged by dairymen 
everywhere. Impossible to produce milk with low bacteria 
count without it. Takes only a few minutes with the 
Stewart No. 1 Machine, easy running, lasts long. Clips 
horses and mules also. Complete, only $14 at your deal- 
er’s, or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-190, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


and production. The most active hen 
is generally the best layer. Feed all 
scratch feed in deep litter to induce 
as much exercise as possible. Cracked 
corn is much better to promote exer- 
cise than whole corn or corn on the 
cob. Make the fiock exercise for their 
living and then they will pay for it. 
Hens that spend much time on the 
roosts are not profitable. Feed the 
flock as early in the morning as pos- 
sible and thus get them to work, es- 
pecially in the winter time. The suc- 
cess of lighted houses is unquestioned. 
Get the flock off the roosts early and 
keep them working as much as pos- 
sible. Exercise makes eggs. 


C-A-R-E means comfort, 
and exercise. 


air, room 


|| FOR YOUR RAW 


FURS 


Joseph Ullmann, Inc. did the 
most toward stabilizing the Raw Fur 
market during the crisis of this sum- 

I mer and fall. This meant higher prices 
! for you and every other Raw Fur ship- 
! per and trapper. 


We are always in the market for Raw Furs, 
no matter whether prices are high or low. We 
always pay the highest market prices, and a 
\l trial shipment will convince you that you get 

full value for your skins and a prompt settle- 

ment. We charge no commission, pay all ex- 
press charges and refund postage on mail ship- 

A ments, 

} | REFERENCES: “Any bank in the United 

A States. Establishments in all the important 

fur markets. 

) 


Write for price list and shipping tags 
9006000690690 6605060000000000500 0008 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 


i) \ Cor. 5th and Rosabel Sts., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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ENJOY COOKING 


Cooking is a genuine pleasure when you 
know that your 
efforts will result 
in a delicious, sat- 
isfying feast. 


Van Duzer’s 
Certified 
Flavoring 


Extracts 


insure delightful true fruit favors. They 
are rich and absolutely pure, and their 
quality never varies. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P. 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Spring Planting Time 
WILL SOON BE HERE 
Send for catalog and sample 
packet REPUTATION SEEDS, 
which are grown especially for 
northern gardens and farms. 


You will want the best, so get 
busy and write now—to 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 
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CLOVERLAN 


Nation’s Eyes on Cloverland 


(Continued from page 3) 


The natural opportunities offered by 
Cloverland assures its ultimate suc- 
cess, if there was nothing else to guar- 
antee it. The healthful, vigorous cli- 
mate, the soil ranging from a sandy 
loam to a heavy clay loam, the many 
streams, rivers and lakes, abundant 
rainfall, the lack of difficulty in get- 
ting the purest and best well water in 
the world; in fact, it has been asserted 
by some doctors and chemists that in 
many parts of Cioverland tae water 
obtained from the wells contains sur- 
ficient iron to be a healthful tonic. 
The schools throuzhout Cloverland 
are second to none in the country. The 
numberless small towns and numerous 
large cities in the district afford the 
best of a market at top notch prices 
for all farm products. In getting pro- 
duce to market the farmer has the 
service of eight trunk line railroads 
which penetrate the district, and the 
very best of town and state highways. 
As an illustration of the road system 
being installed in Cloverland, Doug- 
las County, Wis., alone is constructing 
$250,000 worth of concrete road this 
year. 


Such are the advantages which 
make Cloverland a success and assure 
its future, and likewise cause it to be 
recognized as the greatest frontier 
America has offered her people. 


The increase in population in the 
United States for the past ten years 
has been nearly fourteen million. In 
other words, the increase in the Unit- 
ed States for the past ten years has 
been double the entire population of 
Belgium. To care for this increasing 
population,there must be greater acre- 
age in crop each year. 

Heretofore this problem has been 
cared for along the lines of least re- 
sistance. By that I mean that in all 
land openings, Indian reservations and 
the like, the land has invariably been 
prairie. The settler had only to locate 
and proceed to plow. This is a thing 
of the past, however, for this land has 
been practically all taken up. The 
lines of least resistance are being fol- 
lowed to a certain extent yet, however, 
in as far as breaking up western 
prairie land for agricultural purpose. 
But this very thing is crowding out 
the western sheep and cattle ranches 
from their old grazing grounds. 

The result is that these~ranchmen 
in looking around for new territory, 
pick the one spot suitable to their 
needs, and the best grazing ground to 
be found in the country today, namely, 
Cloverland. This territory solves the 
problem which is fast becoming a na- 
tional one, where to look for our pres- 
ent and future needs in thé line of 
acreage not only for grazing purposes, 
but for the production of foodstuffs. 

The time has ¢ome when even fol- 
lowing the old lines of least resistance 
the answer is Cloverland. Many peo- 
ple argue that this land is hard to 
clear. True, we will grant that some 
of it is, but still there is much that is 
easily cleared, and after all what is 
there worth having that is too easily 
gained? On the other hand, we must 
consider that once cleared, these 
northern acres are ready to produce. 
They do not require irrigation. etc., 
and are originally fertile owing to a 
covering of a heavy leaf mould. It is 
the easiest land in the United States 
to keep up. Dairymen, of course, have 
absolutely no trouble in the line of 
fertilizer. But even the truck and 
other branches of farming in this 
country not having the manure to rely 
on for fertilizer, have no trouble in 
this respect. They find that a crop of 
this northland clover, after the hay has 
been cut the first time, will grow suf- 
ficiently to turn under in the fall, and 
proves to be the best fertilizer obtain- 
able. 

There are points without number to 
be mentioned in favor of Cloverland, 
which all designate it as the one sec- 
tion of the country today, where pros- 
pective farmers or ranchers can go to 
get exactly what they want. It is not 
exaggerating to say that in the near 
future the eyes of the nation will be 


on Cloverland, for it is there that the 
increasing agricultural, dairying and 
ranching activities of the country must 
take place. And there is room here in 
spite of the fact that we already have 
some of the finest dairy and other 
farms to be found in. any section of 
the country, for there are still thirty 
million acres of cut-over land avail- 
able in Cloverland at very reasonable 
prices. Prices to suit anyone; the city 
laborer who wants to become an inde- 
pendent man, the renter who wishes 
to start for himself or the rancher 
looking for grazing grounds, can each 
find what he wants at prices which 
will surprise him. 

The past twenty years have marked 
the close of the logging and lumbering 
activities in Cloverland, and _ the 
growth of an agricultural and dairying 
industry, which is fast becoming a 
prominent factor in each of the three 
states. 

At the present time Cloverland is 
enjoying a wholesome prosperity. The 
high cost of living does not worry the 
Cloverland settler to the extent it does 
many others. He has excellent mar- 
ket for his produce at top notch prices, 
and with his cows, chickens and gar- 
den he can live well at a moderate ex- 
pense. The high cost of coal causes 
him no grief, there is enough good 
wood throughout the district for every- 
one. 

For recreation he has the best ter- 
ritory in the country today, for the 
two cleanest of sports, namely, hunt- 
ing and fishing. Every year increases 
his improvements and property value. 
In fact, Cloverland offers.the best op- 
portunity in the country today for ab- 
solute independence. 

At the end of another ten years, 
Cloverland will also be a thing of the 
past as far as the opportunities it of- 
fers today are concerned. The time 
for the prospective farmer, dairyman 
or rancher to buy is right now. The 
growth in the next ten years is inevit- 
able. Cloverland stands out today as 
the most advantageous frontier open 
to the people and undoubtedly among 
the last. Already companies in Chi- 
cago and New York are colonizing 
large tracts of this territory, and send- 
ing in whole settlements at a time. 

Don’t wait too long and be sorry aft- 
erward at having to pay the price of 
improved farms. Information and 
facts can be obtained from any bank in 
the district, or by application to this 
magazine. 


What Will a Suit Cost? 


With tremendous stocks of common 
coarse wool in all sheep-growing coun- 
tries, isn’t it really too bad that the 
public can’t get a decent “all wool’ 
suit of clothes for a decent price? If 
a suit costs $100 when wool is worth 
nothing per pound what will our cloth- 
ing cost when wool goes back up to 
normal levels again? After all, the 
price of wool has little to do with the 
selling price of a suit of clothes that 
only contains six pounds of wool. 


We ask our readers to mention to 
advertisers that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Cloverland Magazine. 
The great work which Cloverland 
Magazine is doing is made possible 
by our advertisers and we take spe- 
cial care to handle only the advertis- 
ing business of the most reliable con- 
cerns. They are helping us and help- 
ing our readers and every possible re- 
turn which we can give them should 
be given to them gladly and in prefer- 
ence to other concerns having no bet- 
ter goods to sell but who do not seem 
to take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Cloverland territory. 
When writing to advertisers, there- 
fore, please mention that you saw 
their advertisement in Cloverland 
Magazine. 


A prize-winning calf in Wisconsin 
swallowed the ribbon that she had 
been awarded. The probability that 
she then “rushed to the window and 
threw up the sash” was not discussed. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


wr 


E offer the western 
grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 
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Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 
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J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


5to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J.M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


| essary—only marry her. 


me a prescription?” 


‘\HERE is but one 
for your complaint.” Doc- 
tor Suydam settled deeper 
into his chair. ‘Marry the 


remedy 


TS 


girl.” 

“That is the only piece of your pro- 
fessional advice I ever cared to fol- 
low. But how?” 

“Any way you can—use force if nec- 
Otherwise I 
predict all sorts of complications for 


| you—melancholia, brain-fag, bankrupt- 
| ey ; 


” 


Austin laughed. ‘Could you write 

“Ob, she’ll have you, Bob. You 
don’t seem to realize that you are a 
good catch.” 

Austin finished buckling his puttee 
before rising to his full height. ‘That 
doesn’t mean anything to her. She 
doesn’t need to make a catch.” 

“Nonsense! She’s just like all the 
others, only richer and nicer. Go at 
her as if she were the corn-market; 
she won’t be half so hard to corner. 
You have made a name for yourself, 
and a blamed sight more money than 
you deserve; you are young—com- 
paratively, I mean.” 

The elder man stroked his shock of 
iron-gray hair for answer. 

“Well, at any rate you are a pic- 
turesque personage, even if you can’t 
wear riding-clothes.” 

“Doesn’t a man look like the devil 
in these togs?” Austin posed awk- 
wardly in front of a mirror. 

“There’s only one person who can 
look worse in riding-clothes than a 
man—that’s a woman.” 

“What heresy, particularly in a so- 
ciety doctor! But I agree with you. 
I learned to ride on her account, you 
know. As a matter of fact, I hate it. 
The sight of a horse fills me with 
terror.” 

Doctor Suydam laughed outright at 
this. “She tells me that you have a 
very good seat.” 

“Really!” Austin’s eyes gleamed 
suddenly. “You know I never had a 
chance to ride when I was a young- 
ster—in fact, I never had ‘an oppor- 
tunity to do anything except work. 
That’s what makes me so crude and 
awkward. What I know I have picked 
up during the last few years.” 

“You make me tired!” declared the 
former. ‘You aren’t——” 

“Oh, I don’t skate on waxed floors 
nor spill tea, nor clutch at my chauf- 
feur in a tight place, but you know 
what I mean. I feel lonesome in a 
dress suit, a butler fills me with 
gloom, and—wWell, I’m not one of you, 
that’s all.” 

“Perhaps that’s what makes a hit 
with Marmion. She’s used to the oth- 
er kind.” 

“It seems to me that I have always 
worked,” ruminated the former speak- 
er. “T don’t remember that I ever had 
time to play, even after I came to the 
city. It’s a mighty sad thing to rob 
a boy of his childhood; it makes him 
a dull, unattractive sort when he 
grows up. I used to read about people 
like Miss Moore, but I never expected 
to know them until I met you. Of 
course, that corn deal rather changed 
things.” 

“Well, I should rather say it did.’ 
Suydam agreed, with emphasis. 

“The result is that when I am with 
her I forget the few things I have 
done that are worth while, and I be- 
come the farm-hand again. I’m nat- 
urally rough and angular, and she sees 
ita 

“Oh, you’re too sensitive! Yqu have 
a heart like a girl underneath that 
saturnine front of yours, and while 
you look like the Sphinx. you are real- 
ly as much of a kid at heart as I am. 
Where do you ride today?” 

“Riverside Drive.” 

“What horse is she riding?” 

“Pointer.” : 
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The doctor shook his head. ‘Too 
many automobiles on the Drive. He’s 
a rotten nag for a woman, anyhow. 
His mouth is as tough as a stirrup, 
and he has the disposition of a taran- 
tula. Why doesn’t she stick to the - 
Park?” 

“You know Marmion.” 

“Say, wouldn’t it be great if Pointer 
bolted and you saved her life? She 
couldn’t refuse you then.” 

Austin laughed. ‘“‘That’s not exact- 
ly the way I’d care to win her. How- 
ever, if Pointer bolted I’d probably 
get rattled and fall off my own horse. 
I don’t like the brutes. Come on. I’m 
late.” 

“That’s right,’’ grumbled the other, 
“leave me here while you make love 
to the nicest girl in New York. I’m 
going down to the office and amputate 
somebody.” 

They descended the single flight to 
the street, where Austin’s groom was 
struggling with a huge black. 

“It’s coming pretty soft for you 
brokers,” the doctor growled, as his 
companion swung himself into the sad- 
dle. “The next time I get a friend 
T'll keep him to myself.” 

Austin leaned forward with a look 
of grave anxiety upon his rugged fea- 
tures and said: “Wish me luck, Doc. 
I’m going to ask her today.” 

“Good for you, old fellow.” There 
was a great fondness in the younger 
man’s eyes as he wrung the rider’s 
hand and waved him adieu, then 
watched him disappear around the 
corner. 

“She’ll take him,’ he mused, half 
aloud. “She’s a sensible girl even if 
all -New York has done its best to 
spoil her.” He hailed a taxicab and 
was hurried to his office. 

It was perhaps two hours later that 
he was called on the telephone. 

“Hello! Yes, yes! What is it?” he 
cried, irritably. “Mercy Hospital! 
What?” The young physician started. 
“Hurt, you say? Run-away? Go on, 
quick!” He listened with whitening 
face, then broke in abruptly: “Of 
course he sent*for me. I'll be right 
up.” 

He slammed the receiver upon its 
hook and, seizing his hat, bolted out 
through a waiting-room full of pa- 
tients. His car was in readiness, and 
he called to his chauffeur in such 
tones that the fellow vaulted to his 
seat. 


“Go up Madison Avenue; there’s 
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less traffic there. And for God’s sake 
hurry!” , 

During two years’ service with New 
York’s most fashionable physician the 
driver had never received a command 
like this, and he opened up his ma- 
chine. A policeman warned him at 
Thirty-third Street and the car slowed 
down, at which Suydam leaned for- 
ward, crying, roughly: 

“To hell with regulations | 
aman dying!” 

The last word was jerked from him 
as he was snapped back into his seat. 
Regardless of admonitory shouts from 
patrolmen, the French car sang its 
growing song, while truck-drivers bel- 
lowed curses and pedestrians fled from 
crossings at the scream of its siren. 
A cross-town car blocked them, and 
the brakes screeched in agony, while 
Doctor Suydam was well-nigh cata- 
pulted into the street; then they were 
under way again, with the car leaping 
from speed to speed. It was the first 
time the driver had ever dared to dis- 
regard those upraised, white-gloved 
hands, and it filled his joy-riding soul 
with exultation. A street repair 
loomed ahead, whereupon, with a sick- 
ening skid, they swung into a side 
street; the gears clashed again, and 
an instant later they shot out upon 
Fifth Avenue. At the next corner 
they lay motionless in a blockade, 
while the motor shuddered; then they 
dodged through an opening where the 
mud-guards missed by an inch and 
were shirling west toward Broadway. 
At One Hundred Ninth Street a bi- 
cycle officer stared in amazement at 
the dwindling number beneath the 
rear axle, then ducked his head and 
began to pedal. He overhauled the 
speeding machine as it throbbed be 
fore the doors of Mercy Hospital, to 
be greeted by a grinning chauffeur 
who waved him toward the building 
and told of a doctor’s urgency. 

Inside, Doctor Suydam, pallid of face 
and shaking in a most unprofessional 
manner, was bending over a figure in 
riding-clothes, the figure of a tall, mus- 
cular man who lay silent, deaf to his 
words of greeting. 

They told him all there was to tell 
in the deadly, impersonal way of hos- 
pitals, while he nodded swift compre- 
hension. There had been a runaway— 
a woman on a big, white-eyed bay, 
that had taken fright at an automo- 
bile; a swift rush up the Driveway, a 
lunge over the neck of the pursuing 
‘horse, then a man wrenched from his 
saddle and dragged beneath cruel, mur- 
derous hoofs. The bay had gone down, 
and the woman was senseless when 
the ambulance arrived, but she had 
revived and had been hurried to her 
home. In the man’s hand they had 
found the fragment of a bridle rein 
gripped with such desperation that 
they could not remove it until he re- 
gained consciousness. He had asked 
regarding the girl’s safety, then sighed 
himself into oblivion again. They 
told Suydam that he would die. 

With sick heart the listener cursed 
all high-spirited women and _ high- 
strung horses, declaring them to be 
works of the devil, like automobiles; 
then he went back to the side of his 
friend, where other hands less un- 
steady were at work. 


“Poor lonely old Bob!” he murmured. 


There’s 


_ “Not a soul to care except Marmion 


and me, and God knows whether she 
cares or not.” 

But Robert Austin did not die, al- 
though the attending surgeons said 
he would, said he should, in fact, un- 
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less all the teachings of their science 
were at fault. He even offended the 
traditions of the hospital by being re- 
moved to his own apartments in a 
week, There Suydam, who had 
watched him night and day, told him 
that Miss Moore had a broken gshoul- 
der and hence could not come to see 
him. 

“Poor girl!” said Austin, 
“If ’'d known more about 
might have saved her.” 

“If you’d known more about horses 
you'd have let Pointer run,” declared 
his friend. ‘Nobody but an idiot or 
a Bob Austin would have taken the 
chance you did. How is your head?” 

The sick man closed his eyes wear- 
ily. “It hurts all the time. What’s 
the matter with it?” 

“We've none of us been able to dis- 
covey what isn’t the matter with it! 
Why in thunder did you hold on so 
long?” 

“Because I—I love her, I suppose.” 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” 
Suydam had been itching to ask the 
question for days. 

“No, I was just getting to it when 


faintly. 
horses I 


Pointer bolted. I—I’m slow at such 
things.” There was a moment’s 
pause. “Doc, what’s the matter with 


my eyes? I can’t see very well.” 
“Don’t talk so much,” ordered the 
physician. ‘“You’re lucky to be here 
at all. Thanks to that copper-riveted 
constitution of yours, you’ll get well.” 


But it seemed that the patient was 
fated to disappoint,the predictions of 
his friend as well as those of the sur- 
geons at Mercy Hospital. He did not 
recover in a manner satisfactory to 
his medical adviser, and although he 
regained the most of his bodily vigor, 
the injury to his eyes baffled even 
the most skilled specialists. 

He was very brave about it, how- 
ever, and wrung the heart of Doctor 
Suydam by the uncomplaining forti- 
tude with which he bore examination 
after examination. Learned oculists 
theorized vaporously about optic atro- 
phies, fractures, and brain pressures 
of one sort and another; and mean- 
while Robert Austin, in the highest 
perfection of bodily vigor, in the full- 
est possession of those faculties that 
had raised him from an unschooled 
farm boy to a position of eminence in 
the business world, went slowly blind. 
The shadows crept in upon him. with 
a deadly, merciless certainty that 
would have filled the stoutest heart 
with gloom, and yet he maintained a 
smiling stoicism that deceived all but 


his closest associates. To Doctor 
Suydam, however, the incontestable 
progress of the malady was fright- 


fully tragic. He alone knew the man’s 
abundant spirits, his lofty ambitions, 
and his active habits. He alone knew 
of the overmastering love that had 
come so late and was destined to go 
unvoiced, and he raved at the mad- 
dening limits of his profession. In 
Austin’s presence he strove to be 
cheerful and to lighten the burden he 
knew was crushing the sick man; but 
at other times he bent every energy 
toward a discovery of some means to 
check the affliction, some hand more 
skilled than those he knew of. In 
time, however, he recognized the fu- 
tility of his efforts, and resigned him- 
self to the worst. He had a furious 
desire to acquaint Marmion Moore 
with the truth, and to tell her, with 
all the brutal frankness he could mus- 
ter, of her part in this calamity. But 
Austin would not hear of it. 
(Continued Next Month) 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 


and secure manner of investing any desired 


rT 


amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK - 
of Duluth 


RX 


MICHIGAN STATE TELEPHONE CO. / 


MICHIGAN | 
STATS. . 
TELEPHONE # 


~—and bring the = 
MAL along wh 


Mother and the children; will be 
just as much interested in the 
wonderful sights at the telephone 
exchange as you. Gather them 
together some afternoon for a per- 
sonally conducted tour through 
your Exchange. 


Your nearest telephone office will 
welcome the opportunity to receive 
you. Every 7uesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon, between 2 and 4, 
the exchange manager or his per- 
sonal representative will be on 
hand to show you through and 
explain everything. 


He is anxious, too, to show you 
the many things that have been 
done to make your service what 
it should be. 


MICHIGAN STATE [ || TELEPHONE CO. 


“Our Ambition—Ideal Telephone Service for Michigan” 
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WWE Heer 
YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, DOs- 
sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 
cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
success if you have the right kind of 


stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tellus about ine sizev acreage. you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
beef cattle; 
Swine, and horses—whether you have 


dairy cows, sheep or 
any farm implements and tools, and 
give us one or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, 


hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. There are 
no commissions to pay. We own the 
land and make terms and arrange- 
ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
connections. 


All 


credit and banking 


Tell us frankly what you want. 
correspondence confidential. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
Or cae 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


CLOVERLAND 
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Administration and Farm Engineering Buildings 


Keep Boys and Girls on Farms 


(Continued from page 10) 


than at any other similar institution 
in the United States. The importance 
in value of this training is easily rec- 
ognized. It is not enough for a boy 
or girl to go back to the farm with 


| the training in agriculture or -~home 


economics which will be applied to his 


| or her own particular farm, but it is 


expected that this knowledge will be 


| carried back to the entire community. 
| It is expected that these young peo- 
| ple will take an active part in all com: 


munity projects and in most cases to 


| assume the leadership of its activities. 


In helping to upbuild their local sec- 
tions, in spreading the gospel of bet- 
ter farming, in making better farm 
homes, in helping to organize their 
communities for the mutual benefit of 
the individuals comprising them, and 
in exercising the leadership for which 
they have been trained, they raise the 
standard of living in these communi- 
ties to a higher level, and put the 
business of farming on a higher plane. 


The home life of the farms of these 
communities is bettered and the farm 
is made a place in which to live com- 
fortably. The boys and girls of such 
homes and of such communities will 
not readily leave them. 

Principal D. D. Mayne of the Min- 
nesota School of Agriculture, is an 
educator of exceptional ability and it 
is due to his untiring efforts that this 
school at Minnesota has been devel- 
oped along such broad lines. The in- 
fiuence of the school in community de- 
velopment, in successful homemaking, 
in rural advancement and for better 
farming is far-reaching. The promo- 
tion of work of this nature tends to 
make agriculture both permanent and 
profitable and to make farming an oc- 
cupation of the highest type. Under 
these conditions, boys and girls can- 
not be lured away from their farm 
homes to the less wholesome and less 
healthful atmosphere of the crowded 
city. 


Bank by Mail 


HEN it is inconvenient for you to 

come to town you need not worry 
about transacting your banking business. 
The First National Bank is as near your 
door as the telephone or mail box. A 
telephone call or a letter to this bank 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
You will find it helpful at all times to 
make use of this service. 


Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of 
spending. The saver is a wise spender— 
gets his money’s worth. 


Special attention given and facilities of- 
fered to out-of-town patrons. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 


Mee agy f ee o e orm owe 


Stipa namay 
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SETTLE IT NOw | 


YOU HAVE PICKED 
YOUR PRESIDENT 


cost, work and bother of fattening your stock it is only justice 

to yourself that you exercise care in selecting the firm you ship 
to. You are not doing yourself justice unless your stock is handled 
carefully when it arrives on the market; unless it is sold for the highest 
market price obtainable; unless your proceeds are sent back surely and 
speedily. Weare situated sowecan do all these things for you to the 
very best advantage. 


W HY not pick your commission firm? After you have had all the 


These statements are facts, and carrying them out has put us in the 
front rank of our line of business. Exercise your good judgment and 
pick for your best interest. 


Your orders for stock and feeding sheep and lambs are handled in the 
same efficient manner. 
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i} CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago, I11. South St. Joseph, Mo. South St. Paul, Minn. 
South Omaha, Neb. Sioux: City, stat Bast ButialovNe ye 
Kansas City, Mo. Denver, Colo. East St. Louis, Ill. 

El Paso, Texas | 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are 
Possible Cooperation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE ‘US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 


Vice Pres.; Edward F, Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


First National Bank 


of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


ig the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 
The State Bank 
of Ewen 
Ewen, Michigan 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 


Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 


Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; KE. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 


Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 
Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


SE 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 
Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 


Officers: Louis G. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 
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Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 
Bronson, EB. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 
Reynolds, John M. Longyear 
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Ready and Willing to Give Every 
They invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
5 Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years 


Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Ofticers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 


Pres.: ¢ 


W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter. Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Cag taligins, « alelevetstse Sie cistlalsiaters $200,000 
SUPPIUS ys cscs wc + ctce eek $200,0 

Undivided Earnings ...... 250,00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


—— 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Defartment: 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 
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First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michlgan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier, 


a 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors; H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 
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The War and Deep 
Plowing 


HE scars left upon the beautiful 

fields of Belgium and Northern 

France have been among the bit- 
terest memories of the war, but ac- 
cording to a report made to the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France, 
the trenches and shellholes have ac- 
complished the one thing dearest to 
the farmer’s heart—deep plowing. 

{f a farmer manages to plow to a 
depth of four inches, he thinks he has 
done exceedingly well. The best ever 
done in this country is nine. In 
france and Belgium trenches eight to 
ten feet deep and shellholes and mined 
areas from fifty to a hundred feet in 
depth have brought to the surface, 
without disturbing it, the deep soil con- 
taining valuable minerals of which the 
top soil, used for centuries, has been 
depleted. Added to these minerals is 
the organic matter furnished by the 
fertilization of dead beasts. Thus the 
upheaval wrought by battle actually 
represents the type of cultivation ad- 
vanced by practical agricultural ex- 
perts and sections of battle-torn lands 
that were sown in wheat grains were 
luxuriant with vegetation this year. 

The war brought sorrow and suffer- 
ing and financial ruin to the peasants 
of the battle area and if good should 
come from the passing of the holo- 
caust it is fitting that they reap the 
benefits. 


Special Feed Needed for 
Market Chickens 


Pana birds th disposition of “runts” 


and birds that are slow to mature 

is one of the bigest problems fac- 
ing farmers and poultry men at this 
time of year, according to Prof. C. H. 
Burgess, head of the poultry depart- 
ment at M. A. C. A number of cull 
hens and cockerelS are withdrawn 
‘rom the flock during the winter 
months, and these also must be put 
into market condition. 

“To meet the problems of the poul- 
try man who must fatten fowls for 
market,” says Professor Burgess, ‘we 
offer the following ration to be fed in 
closed rooms or crates: 100 lbs. corn 
meal; 100 lbs. middlings; 100 lbs. 
bran; 100 lbs. rolled oats (fine ground 
oats); 100 lbs. meat scrap. 

“The above amount of feed will fat- 
ten 200 fowls in fourteen days. 


Ample Feed—Good Pork 


N the opinion of E. F. Ferrin, of the 
Minnesota University farm, liberal 
feeding should be the rule when 

fattening hogs. To minimize the risk 
of loss from disease and to cut the la- 
bor cost, gains in weight should be 
made as rapidly as possible. The great- 
est gains are made in the least time 
by self-feeding, consequently this meth- 
od is the most satisfactory for fatten- 
ing. 

“Corn and tankage,” says Mr. Fer- 
rin, “are two of the cheapest and best 
fattening feeds. If each is given sepa- 
rately in a self-feeder, the pigs can se- 
lect the amount of tankage they need. 
Instead of using a heavy allowance of 
the supplementary feed, the tankage 
necessary to make a hundred pounds 
gain is usually less than with hand 
feeding. Hogging down corn is a vari- 
ation of the self-feeding plan. It saves 
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the labor of gathering the grain and 
hauling it to the pigs, but as a rule 
the hogs are not fat enough to market 
out of the cornfield but need finishing 
in dry lots.” 


OPULAR 
OTATO 
LANTER 


The Keystone 


‘Hand Drop Planter 


Getting 100% value from high-priced 
seed and land by securing the utmost 


to the producer of potatoes. This can 
be accomplished by use of the Key- 
stone Potato Planter. 

Simple, strongly made, durable. The 
rear pressure wheel presses the soil 
over the seed so that the moisture is 
retained and the seed sprouts prompt- 
ly and comes up in much more vigor- 
qus manner than where the earth is 
left loosely over the potatoes. 

No bruising of seed and every piece 
containing an “eye” should grow. 


Secure catalog from 
A. J. PLATT, Manufacturer 


Sterling, Illinois 


First National Bank of 


Tron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. . 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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The 
| First National Bank 
| of DULUTH 
At the Center 504 Cloverland 
and PROFITS 
$3,600,000 


RESOURCES 


| $24,000,000 


| his bank wants to know 
| you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
| 


| | Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . .. . . Over $20,000,000.00 
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: BY ore season is now here for the 
preparation of meat for home use, 
: -. There is no one way in dressing 
and curing pork. There are several 
methods, and if one has had marked 
success with his method he should not 
change. 

P, A. Anderson, of the animal hus- 
bandry division, Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, says that hogs weighing 
200 to 250 pounds, that are mature, fat, 
and in good health, dress out the best 
and give cuts that are of a good gen- 
eral average. Hogs that are thin do 

‘not cure well because there is a higher 

percentage of moisture in the flesh, as 
weil as insufficient fat to protect the 
lean from direct action of salt. Old 
hogs are coarse-grained and exceed- 
ingly fat, with extra waste. 

~The animal previous to slaughter,” 
says Mr. Anderson, “should be fed 
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Middle Weight Hogs Best 


lightly, but given plenty of water. It 
should not be excited and chased 
around any more than is necessary, as 
this tenas to raise the body tempera- 
ture and injures the keeping qualities 
ot the meat. 

“Thorough bleeding is essential to 
good pork. This depends largely upon 
the treatment previous to slaughter, 
and the kind of a stick used. Shoot- 
ing is preferred to chasing a hog for 
any length of time in order to stick, 
but when the hog can be handled, 
sticking without shooting is preferred, 
as more successful bleeding is the re- 
sult. 

“The hog, after dressing, should be 
thoroughly cooled, because the reten- 
tion of animal heat injures the quality 
and keeping properties of the meat. 
Freezing of the carcass soon after 
slaughter is detrimental.” 


Potato Growers to Review Year’s Work 


EMONSTRATION of practices in 
D potato growing which have been 

found valuable during the past 
season, and discussion of important 
growers’ problems will feature the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Potato 
Producers’ Association which has 
been scheduled for East Lansing dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week at M. A. C., Jan. 
31 to Feb. 4. 

“The meeting will assume largely 
the nature of an educational show this 
year,” according to C. W. Waid, pota- 
to specialist at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. “One of the features 
will be bushel samples of certified 
seed potatoes from each of the forty 
fields which were certified during the 
past season. This will enable grow- 
ers who attend the meeting and Farm- 
ers’ Week to get in touch with men 
who have certified seed for sale. 


“Graphic illustration of demonstra- 
tions which have been carried on in 
the state during the past season will 
be another feature. These will in- 
clude demonstrations on fertilizers; 
hill selected seed compared with com- 
mon seed; close versus wider spacing 
when planting; and other important 
practices in potato growing.” 

Potato growers of the state are 
planning to attend the meeting and 
show in large numbers. All growers 
who have carried on demonstrations 
during the past year which have 
shown up well are being urged to send 
in samples of their potatoes, so that 
they can be shown along with the 
others in the exhibit. 

Full instructions for putting up ex- 
hibits and shipping will be furnished 
on application to H. C. Moore, Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Potato Producers’ 
Association, East Lansing. 


County Roads to be Cleared of Snow 


HE Wisconsin Highway Commis- 
sion will interest itself the com- 
ing winter to see that the public 
roads are not allowed to remain snow- 
bound as many were last winter. Be- 
cause of the extremely heavy fall of 
snow last year, many of the roads, 
even those which were highly im- 
proved for summer traffic were not 
passable because of the great ruts and 
the high banks of snow. 

In response to an inquiry by The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, as to what 
plans had been made for keeping the 
roads open this winter, J. T. Dona- 
ghey, maintenance engineer of the 
commission, wrote: 

“The laws provide that the local 
units shall keep the’ roads clear of 
snow, not the state or the county. 
However, the law provides that the 
county board may take over any road 
for snow removal that they think of 
sufficient importance. : 

“We have written all the county 
boards to take the necessary action at 
their November meetings to keep any 
roads free from snow that they deem 
of sufficient importance and to make 


the necessary appropriations for equip- 
ment and work. 

“We are satisfied that many coun- 
ties will act under this law and after 
the board meetings, we will be able 
to form some idea of just how much 
of this kind of work will be done this 
winter in Wisconsin.” 


We ask our readers to mention to 
advertisers that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Cloverland Magazine. 
The great work which Cloverland 
Magazine is doing is made possible 
by our advertisers and we take spe- 
cial care to handle only the advertis- 
ing business of the most reliable con- 
cerns. They are helping us and help- 
ing our readers and every possible re- 
turn which we can give them should 
be given to them gladly and in prefer- 
ence to other concerns having no bet- 
ter goods to sell but who do not seem 
to take an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Cloverland territory. 
When writing to advertisers, there- 
fore, please mention that you saw 
their advertisement in Cloverland 
Magazine. 
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POSTUM 
CEREAL 


used in place of 
coffee has many advan- 
tages, soon recognized. 


Postum is better for 
health, costs less than 
coffee, yet has a flavor 


very similar to coffee. 


Postum Cereal should 
be boiled a full fifteen 
minutes. Another form 
Instant Postum is made 
instantly in the cup, no 
boiling required. 


Grocers sell both kinds 
MHeresta heason 
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OSIECGO 


BRAND 


Food Products 


The Standard of Excellence in Greater 
Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 
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MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. : 


ROACH ¢& SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


WATERLOO, WIS. 


Harvesting September Wheat Along the Houghton-Calumet (Mich.) Highway 
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Cloverland Bargains 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE— 
Three of the best cows in Vilas County 
at a very low price if taken at once. Polly 
Vilas Gerben No, 245642 H. T. H. B.; Daisy 
Fern Gerben No. 427883 H. T. H. B.; Dotty 
Lake Gerben No, 427884 H. T. H. B. Also 
some yearling heifers. For prices and in- 
formation write, Chas. R. Gerner, Phelps, 
Wis. 
HONEY—Best Michigan clover. Ten- 
pound pail parcel post, $3.90; five-pound 
D. 


pail, $2. Cash or C. O. B. F. Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN—680-Acre 

tract of choice cut-over land, clay soil, 
free from stones and very easily cleared, a 
few miles north of Ewen, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan. Must sell at once re- 
gardless of price. H. Lilliquist, Ironwood, 
Michigan. 


WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock 
and grain farms. Prefer to work on sal- 
ary and percentage basis. Will invest 
some in good proposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Box 84, care Cloverland 
Magazine, 


WANTHD—Position as farm manager or 

tenant on good farm. Have had con- 
siderable farm experience and can take 
care of dairy, cattle, horses and pigs. 
Have one large boy and three Smaller 
boys—a family of wife and five children, 
all experienced in large garden work and 
some farming. Write at once. William 
Pittsley, Carter, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 
tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 


write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. Will 


place ewes on shares with reliable farm- 
ers and give you an opportunity to start 
in the sheep business and at the same 
time make money. If you want to buy 
sheep, write us for prices. Can arrange 
satisfactory terms. Cheever Buckbee, 
Pres. Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 Luding- 


ton St., Escanaba, Mich. 
IMPROVED FARM—100 acres, one-half 
mile of lake shore, good house, stone 


basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
cludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 

Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfailing big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargain prices thereupon. If interested 
better act at once for prices are destined 
to enhance in value rapidly. Charles A. 
Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXED FARMING AND 
GRAZING—In Marquette and Alger 
Counties, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special] 
Farming, Stock Raising, ete. Excellent 
Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. BHx- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrini and Emmet 
Counties. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLAY BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE—In 

Mackinac and Chippewa Counties, suit- 
able for grazing purposes. Can be bought 
on partial payment plan. Write Wilwin 
Company Limited, Wilwin, Mich., for 
particulars, 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 

House, barn, clearing. Near Paynes- 
ville. $1,250, $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen, $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm, Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one _ block. 
Seven miles north of Oconto, A low 
rice will be accepted for the whole tract. 
J, H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


sin. 


4 FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 
one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery, 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm, Basy 
terms. Address Box 58, care Cloverland 
Magazine. 
HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 
of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 


er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 
able. Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land in one block. 
Excellent soil. Well located. Price and 


terms attractive. Write Fred A. Roper, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, bay | 


geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $440 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowes! 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Walls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Write for prices 
and further information. John Rachon, 
Kenton, Mich. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 8% lbs. wool 
this season. Lots to suit purchaser, $10 
per head. Teams if desired. Vail & 
Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 
C. W. Lightfoot, 910 Minn. 
stone, Mich. 


acres ha dwood timber. 
Ave., Glad- 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALw—5é6é acre 

highly improved farm in Waukesha Co., 
14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 miles from 
Waukesha, Concrete road will pass farin 
10-Room brick house, hardwood floors and 
hot water heat, acetyline lighting system 
in house and barns. Basement barn 36x70, 
silo 12x26, all in good repair. This :19ca- 
tion suitable for eeneral store, auto supply 
or hotel. Price $14,000. Liberal terms to 
responsible parties. Address John Casper, 


R 4, Waukesha, Wis 
80 ACRES, half under plow, level, good 
road, R. F. D., phone, school on land, 


near cheese factory, milk route by door, 
nice stream, no stone, good buildings, best 


of soil, right price and easy terms. V. EH. 
Conwell, Ladysmith, Wis. 
HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 


flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 
ling rams. Also Champion and third prize 
ewes of 1918 International. Write for 
catalog and special prices of carload lots. 
Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, Mich. 
FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 4% miles from 

Ogema, Wis. 50 acres cleared, 28 under 
cultivation, good water, well fenced, % 
mile to school and from trunk highway. 
For terms and price write owner, J. Jones, 
Phillips, Wis. 


FOR.SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 2% 

years old; Sire, Masher Rockingham 
dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, or will 
exchange for breeding ewes. Address 
Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O., Lake 
County, Mich, 


WANTED—Competent maid for genera) 
housework. Good wages. Mrs. T. J. 
Fath, 230 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa , Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft counties. 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 
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Easy Way to Break Concrete 


breaking up concrete structures. 


Pi ree make very hard work of 
As concrete construction is becom- 


ing increasingly common on farms, 
they should understand how to break 


them up when necessary. 

I will describe how I demolished a 
concrete base recently. It was built 
in the shape of steps. The top slab 
was, three feet wide and twelve feet 
long; the one beneath that, five feet 
wide and fourteen feet long; the third, 
seven feet wide and sixteen feet long, 
and the bottom slab, nine feet wide 
and ‘eighteen feet long. Hach slab 
was about seven inches thick. Three- 
inch wooden piles with one inch spikes 
driven in their sides in al directions 
and extending about six inches above 
the ground formed the anchorage 


around which the concrete for the first’ 


course was poured. Then four steel 
bars ran all the way up through the 
four slabs and all slabs were rein- 
forced by coarse mesh wire incorpo- 
rated in them. To break this base 
with sledge hammers would have been 
a heart and back breaking job. 

With fifty-seven pounds of twenty 
per cent ammonia dynamite, it was 
easy. I borrowed a contractor’s com- 
pressed air drill and with a 1% inch 
drill, put down holes two feet deep 
and about three feet apart. 


I loaded ten holes at a time. 
charge per hole was one-quarter pound 
of dynamite. We couldn’t use heavier 
shots because of a five-inch steam pipe 
carrying 175 pounds pressure located 
within four feet of the base. 
charges were fired simultaneously with 
electric caps and a blasting machine. 
Damp clay was used for tamping. To 
prevent damage from flying debris, the 
blasts were covered with heavy wire 
screen and six railroad ties chained to- 
gether. 

Hach shot broke out a lot of large 
lumps of the concrete. These were 
cleared away and other charges placed 
and fired as before. 

When we reached the bottom slab 
and encountered the spiked piles on 
which it was built, I drove a pointed 
bar down under-the slab and loaded 


charges in the earth close up against — 


the concrete. The charges either lifted 
out the piles or cut them off below 
the ground level. 

This was a simple and practical way 
to break up concrete. The job which 
was an unusually hard one was done 
in twenty hours. The explosives cost 
$35.34. Most concrete structures found 
on farms are much more lightly built 
and could be demolished in much less 
time and at less expense. 


How Many Farmers Are Growing Rich 


AKVILLE QUIET LAD, grand 
champion Aberdeen-Angus bull at 
the 1912 International Live Stock 

Exposition, died in Iowa a few days 
ago at 14 years of age. He was a re- 
markable sire in many ways, but es- 
pecially so in demonstrating what a 
great sire will do in a small pure-bred 
herd of a beginner in pure-bred live 
stock. 

The records of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association show 
that 219 pure-bred bulls and heifers 
were recorded as his get since 1911, 
and probably there were many more 
bulls and steers that were not recorded 
in the early days of this little strug- 
gling herd in Iowa when pure-breds 
were a drug on the market at anything 
over beef prices. Among them are 
such sons as Idolmere, supreme cham- 
pion of the breed at the 1919 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition; U. of C. 
Jock, grand champion steer at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition; U. of C. 
Jock 38rd, champion pure-bred Aber- 
deen-Angus steer at the 1919 Interna- 
tional; and many prize winners at the 
great shows at Chicago for the past 
five or six years. His sons head lead- 
ing herds in both Canada and the Unit- 


ed States and his grand sons have 
gose to Sjuth America to carry on for 
the “Better Sire’ movement in newer 
cattle empires being built on that con- 
tinent. 

When Otto Battles bought his first 
pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus he was a 
poor farmer whose local elevator own- 
er wouldn’t sell him a load of corn to 
feed his bonnie “Doddies” for fear he 
could not make good. Those were the 
days when a farmer who spent over 
$50 for an animal with a pedigree was 
looked upon as not being quite respon- 
sible, and the neighbors held informal 
discussions as to what was best to do 
with the young chaps who insisted on 
going to the bow-wows via the pure- 
bred live stock route. Now the Bat- 
tles herd is one of the famed herds of 
the world, and its show herds have 
been seen at the fairs in all parts of 
the United States and Canada, and the 
sales of pure-bred sires from his herd 
are made in all sections of North 
America, both by mail and by personal 
inspection. 
farmer over the grade; and his great 
pure-bred sire, used on pure-bred 
Aberdeen-Angus cows, made him fa- 
mous and at least well-off in these 
days of large fortunes. 


“Meeting Up” With Our Young Folks 


AY, FELLERS,” exclaimed a 
ragged Jackson (Mich.) young- 
ster in an awed whisper, “did 


you know we wuz playin’ with the 
mayor?” Did he know it? Would he 
ever forget it? Leap-frog will never be 
leap-frog to him again, but will always 
be “the game our mayor taught us.” 
Mayor Frank T. Bennett has become a 
real person—a neighbor and friend— 
to the boys of Jackson since he became 
a volunteer playleader on the staff of 
the Community Council and took his 
turn on the recreation field at Ella 
Sharp Park. He has endeared himself 
to half the boys of the town by his 
own delight and whole-souled enjoy- 
ment of their fun. 

Boys are involuntary hero worship- 
pers and the mayor falls but little be- 
low the president in their young eyes. 
“Just like one of us fellers,’ said a 
dreamy-eyed youngster, watching ‘His 
Honor‘: explain fair play and team- 
work. And so—out of personal friend- 
ship these boys are going to build a 
higher ideal of their own obligation to 
their town and country. They are go- 
ing to help make “our” town a better 
place to live in—and that is a very 
high ideal of citizenship and coiwsnun- 
ity service. The boy in trouble who 
feels that he can turn to the mayor of 


his» town has gained in opportunity 
and fellowship. The man who has 
won for-himself such a friendship has 
decorated his spiritual life with a rare 
jewel. 

Dignity is being given a new def- 
inition. Our Pilgrim fathers would 
have held up their saintly hands in 
horror had the solemn burgess offered 
to teach the children how to play. The 
men with the highest ideals today, no 
matter what their office or position, 
have learned that to make the people 
happy and to promote clean, whole- 
some ideals of recreation and play is to 
help build good citizenship. Back of 
the community “sing” or recreational 
program of the Community Council is 
always the ideal of fellowship, not just 
for a little group, but for everybody. 


The State Commission, through its 


recreation institutes, its play and song 


leadership classes, its local boards and — 


councils, is working to reach all the 


people—not a chosen few. Its constant 


effort is to reach the man and woman 
who has not heretofore been touched 
with the divine fire of neighborliness., 
Not only is it working to put unity in 
community, but it is trying to create 
a real feeling of responsibility to the 
home town and district in the heart of 
every citizen. 


The | 


The 


The pure-bred sire put this. 
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A Real Plan to Aid Settlers 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


We have set aside a fund to help you clear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow 
if you want it. 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 
of your own. This is good business for both of us. 


WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. 


RANCH LAND 


| 
{ 
We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and 
lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
ranges. These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


More Milk 
Better Milk. 


Healthier Cows 


That’s what you get with 


Pillsburys Dairy Ration 


In formulating Pillsbury’s Dairy 
Ration, our first principle was that a 
ration made entirely from all high- 
grade and valuable materials, without 
a “‘filler’’ (useless material), would be 
most economical from the feeder’s 
standpoint. Actual feeding tests on 
practical dairy farms clearly demon- 
strated this fact. 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration is made 
exclusively from high-grade materials 
—without a “filler”. It contains no 
molasses, oat hulls or beet pulp, no 
ground hays or other disguised 
roughages. We believe that such 
roughages, if desired in the ration, 
can be grown and fed on the farm 
more economically. 


The eight ingredients contained in Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration were selected for their feeding 
value alone. Every cent invested in Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration goes for feed that’s 100% 
feed—clean, wholesome; palatable, digestible and of uniform analysis. The high quality 
proteins are perfectly balanced for maximum)milk production at the least cost. 


A truly balanced ration, and most profitable for the feeder. 
Send for our booklet ‘‘Results’’ 


Use the coupon and mai! it TO-DAY. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration Contains: 


Ground Oats, Wheat Bran, Hominy Feed, 
Linseed Meal, Standard Middlings, Corn Gluten, 
Cotton Seed Meal, Mineral Salts, and nothing 
else. ; 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COMMERCIAL FEED DEPT. ec. 
Gentlemen:~ 

I would like to learn more about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Results”’. 
Name 


Town 


State 


o 
a 
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The Problem of Re-forestation in Cloverland 


HE Minnesota Farmers’ Insti- 

tute Annual, issued by the Hx- 

tension Division of the Agri- 

cultural Experiment station in 
Minnesota, states in its Farm Devel- 
opment Breed, “We believe that out 
of the twenty million acres of land in 
the cut-over area of northeastern 
Minnesota, about three million acres 
are now developed. About ten mil- 
lion acres more are suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the balance 
is suitable largely for forestry.” This 
decision means that for the proper 
development of our cut-over country, 
harmonious relations must be devel- 
oped between the man who can see 
nothing but wonderful agricultural 
crops on every acre of our cut-over 
land and the ultra-enthusiastic tree 
propagandist who feels that the north- 
ern Lake States region should be one 
grand forest. 


Up to the present time, Minnesota 
has had too much lumber. The cut 
ran between two and three billions 
of feet for the last thirty years. The 
value of the lumber industry as given 
by the last published census reports 
amounts to between fifty and seventy 
million yearly. At the present time, 
probably $100,000,000 in capital in- 


vested in the lumber business has 
already begun to leave the state. 
Towns have been abandoned, 


stretches or railroad torn up and the 
development of certain regions des- 
troyed. 

The last published census—1910— 
reports showed that Minnesota still 
supplied nearly as much white pine 
as all of the rest of the United States 
combined. The value at the mill of 
white pine in the year 1916 was about 
forty million dollars, to say nothing 
of the other lumber, pulpwood, paper, 
hardwoods, box boards, toothpicks, 
fuel, furniture, etc. We have been 
content to consider our timber wealth 
as a sort of mine to be exploited and 
have not realized that it is a crop 
which we can grow, increase, and 
perpetuate and make one of our 
state’s greatest assets and natural re- 
sources. 

The ever increasing prices of lum- 
ber is certainly worth thinking about. 
It has a great effect on the building 
of homes for the laboring man and 
may mean that, instead of each man 
owning his own home, many families 
-may be led by force of circumstances 
to the squalid tenement house. The 
fact is sometimes overlooked that the 
rise in the price of lumber will miti- 
gate against the building of homes, 
the shelter of stock, and the develop- 
ment of farms in Minnesota. 

Average boards are worth from 
$55.00 to $65.00 per thousand on the 
prairie regions of Minnesota. The 
Lake States and southern pineries are 
about cut out. The stumpage price 
of fir lumber is gradually rising. At 
the present time we pay a_ freight 
rate of $16.50 on one thousand feet of 
Douglas fir to Minneapolis and about 
$20.00 per thousand feet upon the 


same kind of lumber to Chicago. The 


By W.3he 


KENETY 


Superintendent Minnesota Forest Experiment Station 


These Trees Bring Comfort to the Cattle and Money to Their Owner 


question which presents itself is this. 
Why should we pay a premium of 
$16.00 to $20.00 per thousand for 
freight on western lumber which is 
inferior to our own white pine; or, in 
other words, why should we pay a 
premium of $16.00 to $20.00 for the 
privilege of using an inferior product 
when we can raise it for less than the 
freight costs? 


Of the fourteen groups of industries 
recognized by the last census, the 
lumber industry stands third in the 
number of wage earners and fourth 
in the value of the product. In its 
allied branches of logging, milling, 
and manufacturing, it employs over 


Treeless and Isolated Conditions Like This Drive the Young Folks Away 
: From the Farm. 


one million persons, or about fourteen 
per cent of the wage earners of the 
country. Today the value of lumber 
in manufactured products is estimated 
at $2,000,000,000 yearly. The lumber 
industry furnishes a means of sup- 
port to several millions of people and 
is a part of our national life. 

In 1911, an official estimate of the 


people in St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
revealed that over 85,000 people were 
directly dependent upon the mining 
industry, yet no one would argue that 
agriculture would be better off in St. 
Louis County if the mines were aban- 
doned and the towns, railroads, in- 
dustries and people engaged in the 
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mining business and using agricultur- 
al products would leave the country. 
Yet this is the opinion I have heard 
expressed by some of the leading men 
in regard to the lumbering industry 
in Minnesota. They say. that, if it 
were not for the woods and for the 
logging camps, the settlers would 
farm more or starve; but if it-is more 
remunerative and if the towns can be 
made permanent so that schools, 
churches, and settlements can cluster 
around the woods industry in northern 
Minnesota and the inhabitants be 
made happier and their work easier 
by permanent forests on non-agricul- 
tural lands, let us have forests on 
those lands in these parts of the 
state. There are plenty of places 
where any ambitious man can start 
to farm in the neighborhood of a per- 
manent logging town or sawmill town. 
Cloquet, Minnesota, is one of these 
towns, and the market created in this 
lumbering town for produce has made 
a high type of agriculture possible 
around it. Many regions in northern 
Minnesota, with land of higher agri- 
cultural value than Cloquet, are still 
untouched and no sawmill whistle or 
logging camp cook’s horn can be 
blamed for enticing away the hardy 
agriculturalist from his farm, yet they 
are not there. 

This brings us to this point, if we 
are to get the greatest development 
of northern Minnesota, we must make 
it possible to have a permanent lum- 
ber centre instead of.the sporadic 
mushroom type of the average saw- 
mill town. Mr. H. Weiss, one of the 
foremost authorities on wood em- 
ployed by the private capital, states 
that the average small sawmill wastes 
about sixty-five per cent of the total 
product of the tree. This condition of 
excessive waste held true in-the oil 
business, the steel business, and the 
meat packing business until new uses 
were developed for utilizing the by- 
products and consolidation made it 
possible for permanent organizations to 
exist and make a profit on the pro- 
ducts which, up to that time, had been 
thrown away. At the present high 
prices of wood products, it seems that 
the time has arrived for the centrali- 
zation and better utilization of the 
tree crop. Pulpwood in northern Min- 
nesota this winter brought over $30.00 
a double cord delivered at the rail- 
roads tributary to paper mills. This 
pulpwood is utilized down to three 
inches. Trees which a few years ago 
were deemed commercially of no im- 


portance are now bringing in a great- . 


er revenue than our finest white pine 
forest did a few years ago. 

Instead of a straight production of 
sawn lumber, we have a great number 
of industries utilizing the parts of the 
tree which were previously wasted. 
We have distillation plants which are 
now extracting from unused portions 
of the tree, alcohol, turpentine, resin, 
acetate of lime, and a host of other 
valuable products. Instead of the 
slabs being burned in an immense 
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Rural Schools Now ona Par With Those in Town 


By THOMAS EDMONDS DOEY 


ntil recently it was quite gen- 

erally conceded that the rural 

school was inferior to the city 

school. This belief however, 
is gradually being eradicated, due to 
the installation of practical and mod- 
ern methods which are rapidly placing 
the rural schools on a par with those 
of the city. 

Chief among these progressive 
movements is the consolidated school. 
It is true that this achievement still 
has its enemies, but that it is a real 
benefit has been proven by the fact 
that in the majority of towns where 
it has been tried out it sooner or 
later is maintained permanently. 

The town of Hawthorne, Wisconsin, 
for example, has experimented with 
the transportation of children for the 
past eight years, and this year has 
made its decision in favor of con- 
solidation, by the expenditure of 
fifteen hundred dollars for-three new 
busses, which assure comiort to the 
children in all kinds of weather. Two 
of these busses are to be handled with 
teams, while the third is an auto 
truck with a good bus body attached. 

They are operating two routes this 
year, with another planned for the 
coming term. This year the third 
bus can be added if at any time the 
roads become impossible for the auto. 

The main benefit derived from con- 
solidation is the maintenance of one 
bigger and better school in preference 
to two or more smaller ones poorely 
equipped. For instance a small school 
is maintained in one district, where 
there are only ten or twelve pupils, 
the teacher as a rule has all eight 
grades to handle and consequently can 
devote but a few minutes to each 
class, rarely to exceed fifteen. 

On the other hand if these children 
are transported to one main school, 
with an enrollment of posibly one 
hundred pupils there would have to 
be at least three teachers. Thus one 
teacher would have the first and 
second, another the third, fourth and 
fifth, while the third would have the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
Hach teacher would have ample time 
to devote to every class and the re- 
sult would be far more satisfactory. 
A backward or slow learning child 
could be coached along, and there 
would be more time for individual 
recitations. In fact the teacher would 
have a chance to show real efficiency, 
where in the smalller school of all 
grades, the work must be hurried 
thru. 


Another thing we must credit the 
consolidated school with, is the rural 
high school. This is a wonderful help 
to the people of any town and would 
not be possible without consolidation. 
Many of the towns having consolida- 
tion, first added the ninth grade, allow- 
ing the eighth grade graduate who 
wished to continue school the chance 
of doing so without going to the city. 
This proved so successful in many 
instances that the full high school 
course has been inaugurated. 


Just think what this means to the 
farmer. Heretofore when his children 
had finished the eighth grade, they 
must either quit school. or go to the 
city for further education. A few 
could afford to send their children to 
the city, but the majority could not. 
For the latter there was no. alter- 
native, their children must leave 
school, at least until they were a lit- 
tle older and could put themselves 
thru, which is rarely possible for the 
average eighth grade graduate. 

It does not take a large number of 
pupils to warrant a high school. The 
town of Hawthorne is going to have 
one next year and there are ninety 
seven pupils in the consolidated 
school now. Suppose there are ten 
pupils for the high school, it would 


save the parents of these children 
five thousand dollars in one year. 
Sounds big doesn’t it? It has been 
proven tho, that it takes about five 
hundred dollars a year to send a child 
to school in the city from the country. 
Thus ten families with one child each, 


does cost some money to get the 
utensils and tools necessary, and to 
equip the school with a_ suitable 
kitchen, working benches, etc. But 
are not the results well worth the ex- 
penditure? How many rural mothers 
can give the time needed to their 
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would have spent five thousand dollars 
for board, clothing and tuition each 
year in sending these children to the 
high school in the city. Wouldn’t it 
be much better for each taxpayer to 
stand a lttle more expense and allow 
these children to stay at home and get 
this schooling? Aside from the gay- 
ing of these ten farmers, think of the 
satisfaction of the many less fortunate 
ones whose children will get a high 
school education, where they otherwise 
would not. 

In the matter of expense, there is 
also this to be considered in favor of 
consolidation. For the two. studies 
added to the rural school course in 
late years, namely, domestic science 
and manual training, the necessary 
equipment costs considerable. This 
cost is nearly as great for the small 
school as the large one. Consequently 
the small school eliminates these 
studies and does not purchase the 
equipment. On the other hand, con- 
solidation offers all the children these 
advantages with the necessary equip- 
ment of the larger school. 

In many places where domestic 
science and manual training have been 
added, we find some who oppose the 
spending of money necessary to equip 
the school for these branches. It 


girls to teach them how to sew and 
cook? Yet these are the things they 
all should know. In a school where 
domestic science is taught the girls 
graduate from the eighth grade with 
valuable knowledge concerning the 
Management of the home, the value 
of foods, ete., which they would not 
get otherwise. Much of it is new to 
the mothers. In many of the schools 
where children carry their lunches, the 
domestic science class serves warm 
lunch at noon. Girls take a greater 
interest in the home, where this work 
is taught at school, and with compe- 
tent direction, will make more capable 
housekeepers. 

It is the same with manual train- 
ing for the boys. They learn the 
fundamental principals of carpentry, 
the use of tools, etc. It is a good pract- 
ical training for them all, and especial- 
ly for the boy who is inclined to be 
handy in this line. Boys love to work 
with tools, it gives them anew interest 
in school to say nothing of the fix- 
ing they can do about the farm, thru 
knowledge gained in school. How 
can we consider such results expens- 
ive? 

The opposition to consolidation puts 
forth such arguments as these. That 
it isn’t the right thing to transport 
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children in the winter time, as they 
complain of the long cold drive, and 
that the cost of transportation is 
equal if not greater than the main- 
tenance of a small district school. 

The first can be eliminated entirely 
by having busses which comply with 
the average state requirements. They 
should be enclosed and in extremely 
old weather, heated. As to the cost, 
in some cases it is cheaper to trans- 
port them than to maintain a school, 
in others suppose it costs a few dollars 
more, in the long run, considering the 
benefits derived, it is much cheaper. 

As to the school itself, it can be 
readily understood that a district can 
maintain one consolidated’ school in 
much better shape as to buildings and 
equipment, than it possibly could three 
or four no matter how small. The 
graded school must comply with the 
state requirements to receive state 
aid, hence are in good sanitary con- 
dition. Most of the small rural schools 
are heated by a stove, which at best 
is uneven. Where only one school is 
maintained, a good reliable heating 
plant can be installed. 


Then there is the matter of teachers. 
Can you blame a teacher who holds for 
instance, a good county or state cer- 
tificate, for not wanting to isolate 
herself miles from town, to take a 
poorly equipped school? Of course 
you can’t! Consequently these remote 
schools must take a beginner, who is 
not always qualified to teach, and who 
will take such a position either for 
the experience gained, or because she 
cannot demand anything better. On 
the other hand, a well equipped graded 
school offering a reasonable salary, 
can always secure competent, qualified 
teachers. 

The best method to win the op- 
position of consolidation, is a good 
fair trial, the results are bound to 
Swing the argument. 

There is another thing which I be- 
lieve would do much to better the rural 
school, and that is the choosing of a 
competent school board. Now I do 
not mean that the average board is 
not competent. To be a member of 
the school board is at best a thank- 
less job, and I have known men to put 
in a good deal of time which might 
have been of personal value, in look- 
ing after school affairs without any 
compensation whatever, but plenty 
of fault finding. In fact the average 
member of any school board, I be- 
lieve serves his community or district 
to the best of his ability. But that is 
the question, is his ability the best to 
be had in the district? 


A thing overlooked in many of the 
smaller towns in the matter of choos- 
ing a school board, is the fitness of 
the members for that office. In most 
towns you will find two or three 
women who have been school teach- 
ers. They probably have children of 
their own now who are of school age. 
Don’t you think such a woman would 
be better qualified to act as a mem- 
ber of the school board, than most 
any man you might choose? 
You might choose a business man, or 
a man who had successfully acted on 
the town or county board, or a farm- 
er, or a woman without the qualifica- 
tions mentioned. But do you think 
they would understand as much about 
school matters as a women who had 
taught school for several years, who 
was also a mother of school children? 
Wouldn’t she be better qualified for 
the hiring of competent teachers, and 
buying the necessary school equip- 
ment? 

Her husband most likely is a tax 
payer, possibly she is herself. 
Wouldn’t her judgment from the tax- 
payer’s, the  teacher’s, and the 
mother’s standpoint be better than 
another’s judgment from just one of 
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1: T WAS Friday night at Frank’s 
I place. The rugs had been rolled 
| | in the corner, the little “phunny- 
| graph” pushed to its place of 
honor in the center of the floor, and 
the wicked strains of “Shes’s So 
Wonderful” had begun to rasp from 
its innards when Hamilton Everett— 
we'll call him that—burst into the 
room. He was fresh from his even- 
ing’s ablutions—his hair (what 
there was of it) slicked back, his 
‘camping outfit brushed up and his 
eyes sparkling with the excitment of 
Everett was a capitalist— 
a millionaire; prominent in middle 
western financial circles; rated A-l 
in Dunn and Bradstreets; an authority 
on high finance, etc., and a man’s man 
-withal. 

But tonight he was “Ham.” And 
“Ham” it was who hurried across the 
‘floor where Miss Van Buren (another 
alias) sat chatting with several girl 
| friends about the events of the day. 
“Ham” crashed in—‘Pardon me, but 
what do you say toa whirl or two, Miss 
Van Buren.” And together they start- 
ed off—the girl chatting on about the 
woods, rivers, lakes, fish and what- 
ever else the events of the day may 
have brought to her mind; the man 
grunting his approval, between puffs of 
exertion, the perspiration rolling from 
his forehead in huge beads, but ap- 


| parently radiantly happy. 


| It was just the example of the each- 
| for- all cordiality which prevails at 


Hughes’ summer resort, in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. Hughes’ re- 
sort is neither a shack nor a man- 
sion; neither up-to-date nor behind the 
|times; neither elaborate nor unin- 
viting, but plumped down in the very 
midst of a chain of thirty of upper 

Michigan’s most beautiful inland lakes, 
| this little place is second to none in 
the noithern country for its popularity 
among the summer tourists. And 
Frank Caisse, the proprietor, will 
show you today hundreds of applica- 
tions for room reservations, and as 
Many refusals signed by himself—if 
you want proof for this story. 

To begin with, this narrative is ip 
no way intended to invite any further 
patronage to Hughes’ resort. There 
‘are hundreds on the waiting list—and 
‘all of Frank’s spare hours are occupi- 
‘ed in signing letters of rejection to the 
stream of applications. And, by de- 
‘scribing the almost remarkable feat- 
jures of Hughes’ resort, the writer is 
‘in no way contributing to Frank’s 
cause. 


. Hughes’ resort, as it stands today, 
is the monument to a chain of unusual 
events, centered about the pioneer 
jhistory of the northern pine region. 
‘It was founded, over a decade ago, by 
‘a lumberjack, named Hughes, who 
Wandered into the woods of School- 
craft county and hewed himself a 
/home on the edge of one of the lakes 
which abound in that district. It may 
be said for Hughes that, whatever his 
motive may have been in getting so 
‘far away from civilization, he could 
got have selected a more attractive 
spot, scenically, if he had traversed 
he entire north middle-west in search 
of it. 

| Hughes so built his shack that an 
ight minutes’ walk in either of the 
jour directions of the hemisphere 
| ould take him to the shore of a 
eautiful inland lake—teeming- with 
ish, mostly black bass, and into which 
lowed numerous streams, all heavily 
aden with trout—big ones, the kind 
ou read about and see in pictures. 
‘ore than that, within a radius of three 
d one-half miles from Hughes’ resort 
Wwenty-five more such lakes where 


S, perch, muskelonge and _ other 
ies of the finny tribe may be 
ht in abundance.. There are 


ghes’ and Thunder lakes; Big and 
e Murphy; Big and Little Bass; 
d Lake; Foot Lake: Minerva 
; Martha Lake; Mud _ Lake; 
se-Shoe Lake; Perch’ Lake; Clear 
; and many others. And _ the 
ms: Big and Little Indian rivers; 
reek, and a dozen others, all 
th ’em. ~ 
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It was just a season or two after 
Hughes had built his shack that PAB; 
Dickinson, of Chicago, ardent fisher- 
man and a lover of the great out-doors, 
chanced to meet up with Lumberjack 
Hughes while hunting partridge, and 
the latter invited Mr. 


Dickinson to ° 


pliant. But Frank said: “Thirty she 
is, and thirty she always will be.” 
He'll tell you why a bit later. 

The select thirty are Frank’s “regu- 
lars.” Besides Mr. Dickinson’s record 
of twenty-two years, there are others 
of eighteen, seventeen, fifteen and 
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spend the rest of his vacation with 


him. The hunter consented, spent a 
week or more fishing and hunting in 
the region of the thirty lakes, and 
from that day—twenty-two years ago 
—Mr. Dickinson, of Chicago, has been 
a regular, annual visitor to Hughes’ 
resort. He hasn’t missed a season. 
Moreover, he brought others with him,. 
from year to year, until Hughes final- 
ly found it necessary to build an ad- 
dition. Hughes’ Resort thus came 
into being. 

And then came Frank Caisse—a 
man who has not only fished in most 
of the best streams and lakes in Mich- 
igan, but who is versed in woodscraft, 
hunting, fishing, hiking and, in fact, 
every line of out-door and woods acti- 
ty—to spend a week with Lumberjack 
Hughes. Mr. Caisse talked with the 
other visitors, heard them enthuse 
over their good fortune in having 
found such a peaceful haven, and he 
determined, then and there, to buy 
the place. 

Hughes was getting pretty well 
along in years. The annual rush of 
visitors was beginning to be pretty 
much of a strain for him, and Caisse 
found the old lumberjack a ready lis- 
tener to his proposition. A half hour 
of persuasion—and Caisse had  pur- 
chased the place outright. That was 
three years ago. Frank has increased 


the capacity to accommodate just 
thirty—and no more. 

But Frank had a time of it. News 
of the ideal location, the fish, the 


deer, the ducks and partridge in and 
about the region of the thirty lakes, 
spread rapidly, and requests for reser- 
vations at “Hughes’ Resort” came 
pouring in. I have read some of these 
letters. They are little short of sup- 


twelve. They come back every year 
without fail. They don’t need to 
make reservations. They are “regu- 
lars’”—Frank knows that when he 
throws open his doors on June 1, the 
old gang will be there waiting to 
flock in. The select thirty represent 
the cities of Chicago, Detroit, Colum- 
bus, O., and Joliet, Il]. There are 
bankers, manufacturers, school teach- 
ers, students and just kids—and from 
the hard-headed Chicago capitalist to 
the tousle-haired youngsters, their 
host is “Frank.” 

What is the secret of it all, you 
ask? Well, primarily, fish, and Frank. 
Then come deer and birds ;then hos- 
pitality; the “homey atmosphere”, the 
personal attention from Frank and 
his retinue of help; the cordial care- 
free and social atmosphere which pre- 
vails among every “mother’s son of 


? ” 


em”, as Frank puts it. 


A word about the fish. Each of the 
five lakes directly within reach of the 
resort proper are equipped with boats 
—and each boat with complete fishing 
tackle, bait, etc., for the accommoda- 
tion of the visitors. Frank has four- 
teen boats on the lakes. And there 
are “oodles” of fish in the lakes—as 
many aS any man, or woman, would 
wish to carry home. The men say: 
“Doggone, but there’s lots of satis- 
faction in feeling that you NEVER 
have to leave without at least a bite,” 
and the women say: “Isn’t it won- 
derful—and it’s the first time I ever 
tried it too.” But Frank is protect- 
ing his stock in trade. Besides the 
fishing tackle, each boat is equipped 
with a net, hung over the side. The 
nimrods set out, drop a line, haul in 
the fish and drop them into the net. 
They can sit and fish all day if they 
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want to. Their catch swings at the 
side of the boat, every fish alive and 
kicking in the net. The haul is pulled 
ashore. Frank comes out, looks over 
the mess, checks up on his needs for 
the day and back go the rest into the 
lake—alive, 


Then the deer and the birds. The 
heavy traffic to the north woods dur- 
ing the fall hunting season necessi- 
tates an open house at Frank’s until 
late in November. His place is filled 
to over-flowing during the hunting 
Season, for, not only do the deer 
abound in the woods adjoining the 
resort, but there is no section through- 
out the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan where partridge and ducks can 
be found in such quantity. Here’s a 
bit of proof. One ardent hunter, from 
Joliet, bagged seventy-four ducks in 
two hours’ shooting one morning last 
fall, within a stone’s throw from the 
resort. 

But the hospitality—ah, that’s the 
thing. And I believe it’s at the bot- 
tom of it all. They’re all palls at 
Frank’s, and Frank is one of them. 
Coming in late from a day’s fishing, 
Frank’s guest doesn’t have to wait 
until “breakfast is served” for a bite 
to eat. He paddles out into the kitch- 
en, boots and all, and helps himself. 
Every Friday night—hence the open- 
ing story—the gang congregates in 
the “livin’” room, the phonograph is 
hauled out, and they dance. Every- 
body dances with everybody else. 
Straight programs and white shirts 
are barred. And, just as an illustra- 
tion, one gay young Lochinvar from 
Detroit who ventured to appear at a 
Friday night “social” in a pair of 
white duck trousers, and a4 sport 
shirt, was promptly spilled in the 
drowsy waters of the nearest lake. 
Snobbishness, exclusiveness and man- 
icured nails are completely tabooed 
at Frank’s. 


But the fare—the eats, Oh Boy. 
What do they eat? Well, fish, for one 
thing, and lots of it. Brain food, 


y’know. But a few years ago Frank 
hauled out the hoe and started to 
work to make about twenty of his 
thirty acres work for him. Now he 
gets fresh vegetables in sufficient 
quantities to supply the table during 
the entire season. He bought a cow— 
fresh cream and milk. He shipped in 
a load of chickens, fresh eggs and 
meat for Sunday. Every morning 
comes a supply of fresh meat and 
other food stuff from the Manistique 
market. 

And when you sit down at Frank’s 
table it’s there—piled up in front of 
you. No side-dishes, or the like. 
There’s a platter of chicken, another 
of sweet corn, sweet potatoes, beets, 
parsnips, carrots, etcetera, ad infinit- 
um—the things that constitute a real 
home-like meal for a real, home-like 
man or woman. If one helping doesn’t 
fill the cavity, have another, says 
Frank. And just to call his bluff one 
diminutive, demure school miss peeled 
an even dozen ears of Yellow Bantam 
off the platter in a single sitting, and 
then remarked that she had “culti- 
vated quite a taste for corn.” “Yes,” 
Frank replied, “And I have cultivated 
another acre to corn.” 

Now, why doesn’t Frank “open up?” 
Why doesn’t he enlarge—and reap the 
waiting list? We'll let him tell you 
the reason: 

“Because I’m one of this gang,” says 
Frank. “I hunt and fish with ’em:; 
like to be with ’em and enjoy the life 
as they do. Now, if I had a hundred 
rooms, an elaborate fare and a host 
of employes—say, where would I get 
off at, Huh? Thirty it is, and thirty 
it always will be.” 


Although the total number of hogs 
packed during 1920, as well as the 
volume of pork products exported and 
the yearly average price were con- 
siderably above the level of pre-war 
times, yet these indicators of the 
status of the industry show ‘that at 
the end of the year the pre-war basis 
had been practically restored, 
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f HE three states of the Union 
comprising the region familiarly 
designed as The Northwest 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 

nesota—have united in the first con- 

certed effort towards the industrial 
development and expansion of that re- 
gion. The co-operative combine was 
effected at the tri-state conference 
held in St. Paul, Minnesota, in January 


of this year. it is a singular fact that 
though strikingly. similar in natural 
resource, in economic advantages and 
in the industrial problems of each, 
these three states. have never befor 
officially joined hands in the great 
movement of expansion. 

What is to be the result? 

Consider, first, the recommendations 
resulting from the conference. H)x- 


perts in land development and colon- 
ization, agricultural authorities and 
forest engineers, as as ochers 
trained in the work of developing na- 
tural’ resources, agreed to urge the 
establishment of sound rural ci edit 
laws so that the new settlers may be 
adequately financed; to encourage in- 
creased tourist traffic to the North- 
west: to support legislation providing 
for reforestation; to push to the limit 


well 


the institution of forest reserves, as 
well as a complete soil survey and 
classification of the great region of 


the Northwest. Lastly, it was decided 
to request, 
use of millions of tons of TNT, now 
lying idle, for the prep ‘ation of the 
vast expanse of idle, agricultural land 
which constitutes the gravest prob- 
lem to be solved. 


If the conference accomplishes 
nothing else, it has brought to light 
the salient facts pertaining to each 


of these vital factors in the industrial 
status of the Northwest—but it is pro- 
posed: to achieve a great deal more. 

The congress was called by the gov- 
ernors of the three states, these exe- 
cutives agreeing that, since the prob- 
lems of one state were, in a measure, 
the problems of the other—no more 
effective step towards their solution 
could be taken than that of of co-opera- 
ing in a great campaign of effort and 
education which will, it is hoped, re- 
sult in creating sufficient public sen- 
timent to bring pressure to bear upon 
the legislative powers who are direct- 
ly in position to remedy the above- 
mentioned industrial problems. 

Since lumbering is, and always has 
been, the premier industrial activity, 
throughout the northern sections, par- 
ticularly, of these three states, it 
would seem that this phase should be 
given primal consideration by the 
committees in each state appointed to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
tri-state congress. 


The Soil Survey. 


Wisconsin is the only state of the 
three which boasts the soil survey, 
and it cannot be denied that Wiscon- 
sin leads her two sister states in agri- 
cultural development. Immigration 
and colonization officials in Wisconsin 
frankly declare that the soil survey 
is their biggest “selling argument.” 
And it is only logical that it should be. 
The lack of a soil survey has been the 
greatest drawback with which Michi- 
gan and Minnesota have had to con- 
tend in the settlement and develop- 
ment of their idle lands. It is a diffi- 
cult task, officials of the latter two 
states agree, to dispose of land with- 
out the facilities at hand for describ- 
ing and classifying it. Statistics 
show that the land inquiries received 
by the Wisconsin department of immi- 
gration far exceed those received by 
the similar departments of either Mich- 
igan or Minnesota. 


Here, then, is the first function of 
the tri-state congress, aS concerns 
Michigan and Minnesota—the soil sur- 
vey. Michigan, with its 10,000,000 
acres of idle, cut-over, stumped lands, 
and Minnesota, with a corresponding 
amount, present a gigantic task in 
land classification and soil survey. 
And only through an energetic cam- 
paign of public education—a campaign 
which will spread the facts and figures 
to every voter in every community of 


from- the government, the - 
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both the latter states—can the desired 
result be accomplished, for upon pub- 
lic sentiment depends all legislation. 

There is time, when that is accom- 
plished, to perfect the organization of 
state and county departments for the 
carrying on of the great settlement 
project. But there can be no definite, 
effective colonization policy in any 
agricultural region without a complete 
and accurate survey of the soils of 
that region. There is no alternative— 
no side-stepping that fact. It is inevi- 
table, if Michigan and Minnesota are 
to hold up their ends of the tri-state 
union. 

Reforestation 


It is generally conceded, too, that 
while the majority of the idle acreage 
of the three states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota is adequately 
adapted to agriculture, there is an am- 
ple percentage which is not—and here, 
again, is a situation covered by the 
recommendations of the tri-state con- 
gress—reforestation. 

An authority on Michigan’s forests 
tells us that: ‘While we have been 
taking it easy the undisputed fact has 
developed that hemlock lumber costs 
around $60 a thousand feet in Michi- 
gan and that white pine is practically 
off the market; that Michigan has 
more than 10,000,000 acres of idle for- 
mer forest land and a constantly grow- 
ing freight bill on imported lumber; 
that the pulp mills are moving to Can- 
ada; that we are the most generous 
users of forest products in the world; 
that France and Germany have for 
centuries kept about a fourth of their 
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entire land area in productive forests 
and still have been forced to import 
more and more timber—and that, with- 
in fifty years, in spite of anything we 
can do now, we shall be down to a per 
capita consumption of timber no great- 
er than that to which France and Ger- 
many have become adjusted through 
many centuries and with which they 
are barely able to maintain their in- 
dustries.” 


So the question becomes now, what 
is to be done about it? The statement 
above applies as strongly to Minneso- 
ta and to Wisconsin as it does to Mich- 
igan. The forest resources of the 
Northwest is rapidly diminishing, and, 
unless measures are enacted within 
the next few years, this region, now 
famed the world over for its seeming- 
ly limitless supply of virgin timber, 
will be begging from Russia and the 
Amazons for our supply. 


The woodman’s axe, however, is not 
the only destructive factor, as con- 
cerns the forest regions of the North- 
west. Experts on forest fire preven- 
tion and protection tell us that this 
source has caused the destruction of 
slightly less than twenty-three per 
cent of the timber throughout the en- 
tire district. With the saw-mills rip- 
ping up something like 30,000 acres of 
virgin timber in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and the fires doing 
their full share towards the ultimate 
complete extermination of the forests 
—each year—there is another gigan- 
tic task ahead of the tri-state confer- 
ees. A safe and sane forest fire policy 
is far more vital to the Northwest 
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than the safe and sane “fourth”,—yet 
much more is heard about the latter 
than the former. 


Reforestation, and forest fire pre- 
vention and protection, therefore, con- 
stitute another vital item in the pro- 
gram outlined at the St. Paul con- 
ference. 

Rural Credits. 


Colonization and land development 
experts, present at the meeting, were 
agreed that hewing a home out of a 
forest is not an easy, nor an inexpen- 
sive task. The development of such 
of the Northwest’s idle Jands as are 
adapted to agriculture has been, and 
always will be, a pioneering job at 
best, and no task for a weakling to 


tackle. Yet, even stron; arms cannot 
accomplish the impossible, and the 


pioneer settler of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota needs help—finan- 
cial help. 

We often hear it expressed that it 
requires three generations to make a 
farm. It is almost strikingly true in 
any cut-over region. The one advan- 
tage is low-priced land. The one big 
disadvantage is the time required to 
make that land productive, and, in the 
meantime, what becomes of the farm- 
er. There is an urgent need for the 
establishment of a rural credits policy 
which will carry the farmer-settler 
over the first year or two of his set- 
tlement—to pilot him safely through 
the trying period of pioneer develop- 
ment, until his holdings have become 
sufficiently productive to yield net re- 
turns. The matter was thoroughly 
discussed at the St. Paul conference, 
and a practical, workable plan out- 
lined. The plan is there. It remains 
now to put it in motion. 


The Tourist Traffic. 


When we talk of “natural resource”, 
as applied to industrial progress, we 
mean, usually, those factors or facili- 
ties with which nature has endowed 
any region, from which may spring 
the basis of future industrial develop- 
ment and progress. Up to a compara- 
tively few years ago, “natural re- 
source’? — to the Northwest — was 
meant to apply mainly to timber, soils, 
waterways, minerals and other fea- 
tures relating primarily to the mill or 
factory, as significant of actual in- 
dustrial progress. The past few years, 
however, have established a new ele- 
ment in natural resource for Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and: Minnesota. It is 
the scenery, inland waters, climate 
and other features which combine to 
attract the summer visitor—or tourist, 
to 'a region. And the Great Lakes dis- 
trict, with its thousands of miles of 
shore line, the countless inland lakes 
and streams, the unexcelled  high- 
ways, the virgin forest and rolling 
plain, is adequately equipped to rank 
among the leading tourist centers of 
the world. The tourist crop never 
fails—and the conferees at St. Paul 
agreed that it is a crop which the 
Northwest might profitably cultivate. 
Statistics presented during the meet- 
ing established, beyond a doubt, that 


the tourist traffic is the soul of any 


new region’s industrial expansion and 
that a campaign to attract the tourist 


to the Northwest will be vastly bene- 


ficial. 
Summary. 


It is a tremendous program—as out- 
lined at the St. Paul conference, yet 


concrete, practical .and directly appli-— 


cable to the Northwest region. It 
should bring results, and, in the mean- 
time, the lumberman, the farm¢r, man- 
ufacturer, miner, merchant and others 


to whom the economic interests of the” 


region are of immediate 
breathe a bit easier, because the first 
concerted step towards remedying 
these conditions has been taken. 


When the contemplated new bridge 


concern, © 


q 


— 


1 


spans ‘the waters of the Great Lakes, 
where these flow through the straits” 


between Lake St, Clair 
Brie, for the second time in history 


will the shores of America and Can-7 


ada be thus intimately connected. 


and Lake™ 
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Flax Is One of the Best Crops on Cut-over Lan 


N Greater Cloverland farms 
results in the last few years 
show very clearly that the 
climate and soil conditions of 
Upper Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
1esota are particularly suited to the 
oroduction of flax. Farmers through- 
jut this region need just such a crop 
pecause it meets the needs of settlers. 
Max does especially well on new land 
2nd is considered one of the best crops 
srown for subduing newly broken 
and. In Cloverland, yields average 
ligher than in any other part of the 
country. Flax matures in 85 to 95 
lays after planting which means that 
she shortest season is long enough for 
his crop. Flax is rarely injured by 
sarly spring frosts or freezes or by 
summer frosts. It grows well on a 
wide range of soils and requires no 
special machinery for planting and 
landling. The amount of labor needed 
s small compared with most cash 
srops, and there is ordinarily a ready 
narket for both seed and straw. 


Cool short seasons are particularly 
avorable to flax growing. The crop 
an be planted as early as oats or 
eeded as a catch crop late in June. 
n Greater Cloverland, flax supplies 
he most promising cash crop on lands 
lot suited to potatoes, and flax is a 
;ood substitute for potatoes on sandy 
oils when, for any reason, that crop 
s not available. What the Cloverland 
armer needs is a cash crop that can 
ye grown where the seasons are short 
nd the summers cool and where capi- 
al and labor are limited. Flax meets 
ll of these requirements. 


In discussing flax for Greater Cloy- 
rland we refer, of course, to seed 
lax only, but there are really two 
inds of flax grown in this country, 
me, Short strawed and many branches, 
jields a large proportion of seed. This 
ind is grown primarily for its seed 
nd is called seed flax. The other 
ind, called fiber flax, has long slen- 
ler stems and very few branches and 
roduces very little seed. It is grown 
rimarily for the fiber that is in the 
tems and the seed is used as a by- 
roduct only. At this time, we are 
onsidering fiber flax as a Cloverland 
rop. Seed fiax, however, yields con- 
iderable straw which, though not as 
aluable as the straw of fiber flax, is 
f growing commercial importance. 


The straw which remains after the 
eed is threshed, was once considered 
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valueless and stacks of it were burned 
to get it off the land. More recently 
it has been found valuable for its fiber. 
This is especially true of the straw 
grown in Greater Cloverland, for in 
this region the amount produced is 
not only greater, but the quality is 
superior. A yield of a ton to the acre 
can be expected from a fair crop of 
flax. When this straw is run through 
fiuted breaker rolls and the woody 
part is partly separated from the fiber. 
it becomes what is known in the fibe) 
trade as green tow. This green tow 
is used extensively in upholstering, in 
the manufacture of rugs, and for ‘pur- 
poses of insulation. It is often sup- 
posed that this tow is used in making 
thread, yarn, and cloth, but it is the 
long fiber of fiber flax only which is 
suitable for such purposes. 


Previous to the last few months 
there was a very active demand and a 
good price for flax straw. This per- 
iod of active demand and good prices 
extended back over many years and 
we are warranted in assuming that 
the present inactive market will not 
long continue. Both flax straw and 
seed have come in for a full share of 
the great market tumble, and must 
endure the general price depression 
now being experienced in most com 
modities. As there was a large acre- 
age of flax and a very good yield this 
last year, which resulted in a more 
than normal production, the market 
situation for flax was made especially 
bad. In flax, a year of over produc- 
tion is generally followed by a season 
of reduced acreage. From the exper- 
ience of past years, consequently, we 
can expect flax to be a good crop to 
plant next spring. 


Any reasonable fertile soil that will 
produce wheat or oats is suited to 
flax. The important thing is to use 
a soil that can be worked up to a 
good seed bed and made reasonably 
free from clods, sink holes, rocks, 
roots, and the like. Poorly drained 
soils of any kind should not be used. 
Flax will withstand a great deal of 
wet weather and very cold soils, but 
will not withstand water-logged soils. 
Very light sandy soils will produce 
poor yields, but ordinarily sandy 
loams give good results. Heavy clay 
soils when carefully prepared give 
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splendid yields of both seed and straw. 
Soils which have been infested with 
weeds should never be used for flax, 
and quack grass and Canada thistle 
lands, are especially unsuited. 

Diseases of flax, especially that 
called flax wilt, have caused very lit- 
tle trouble in the Cloverland Country, 
but in other sections they have done 
great damage. To be on the _ safe 
side, therefore, plant the wilt-resistant 
seed. There is plenty of this disease 
resistant seed and a list of sources 
may be obtained from your state ex- 
periment station. 

Use 25 to 30 pounds of flax seed to 
the acre. If more seed is used, a 
higher yield of straw may be obtained, 
but the yield of seed is reduced. If 
less seed is used, weeds are likely to 
cause serious trouble. In the Dakotas 
and Montana, a smaller amount of 
seed is used, but in humid regions, 
such as in Cloverland where weeds 
are much more troublesome, a greater 
amount of seed is necessary. Harly 
planting of flax usually pays _ best. 
Light frosts and freezes of early 
spring rarely injure the crop. Seed 
about the same time as for oats or 
just after the oats are planted. The 


exact time will vary with the season , 
and location, but throughout the Clo- 


verland country flax should generally 
be planted in May. When conditions 
prevent early planting, flax can be 
planted as late as the last of June 
with reasonable assurance of a good 
crop. 

There is no better crop known than 
flax with which to seed down clover. 
Flax stems are slender and the leaves 
are small and drop off early. This 
allows the sunlight to reach the clover 
during its early growth and as a re- 
sult makes a good catch of clover 
more certain. 

Any seeding implement that will 
distribute the seed evenly on the sur- 
face and not cover too deeply is sat- 
isfactory for flax. Sowing broadcast 
by hand is a good method for seeding 
small fields or any fields that has 
stumps or large roots present. A 
broadcast seeder is considered the 
best implement, for by its use the 
danger of deep seeding is avoided. If 
a grain drill is used, the spouts must 
be pulled out of the shoes and wired 


are 


in such a manner that the seed will 
be scattered.on the surface behind 
the disks or shovels, and not dropped 
into the furrows. The seed should 
then be covered by light harrowng 


or with a corrigated roller. In Mon-, 


tana and the Dakotas, flax is drilled 
just like wheat and oats. In that 
section moisture is limited and drill- 
ing is advisable, but in regions of cool 
moist weather, such as we have 
throughout Cloverland, such a meth- 
od would not be very satisfactory. 

If the soil crusts before the flax 
has come up, a corrigated roller or 
harrow should be run over the field, 
but if the seed has germinated and 
he young sprouts are pretty well 
along, no surface treatment should be 
given. Under such conditions rolling 
or harrowing will do a great deal 
more harm than good. 

If flax gets a good start over weeds, 
it will take care of itself until har- 
vest. The harvest season runs from 
late June to late August or early Sep- 
tember, depending upon the time the 
crop was seeded. It is cut with an 
ordinary grain binder and shocked 
just like small grain. It is advisable 
to stack, although threshing from the 
bundle is satisfactory when weather 
conditions are favorable. In any case 
the threshing should be done as early 
as possible. An ordinary grain sepa- 
rator, properly adjusted is used for 
threshing. 

A good crop of flax in the Clover- 
land country will yield from 10 to 20 
bushels an acre, and an average of 
15 bushels can be expected. The 
average yield of flax seed for the last 
ten years in Wisconsin and Minneso- 
ta is nearly 11 bushels to the acre 
while the average yield for the United 
States for the same period is less than 
7 bushels. In Cloverland the yield of 
threshed straw will vary from less 
than a ton to a ton and a half an 
acre. Cloverland farmers, therefore, 
can afford to give consideration to the 
growing of flax. 


The total value of Wisconsin crops 
in 1920 was $323,427,000, the annu- 
al crop production review by Joseph 
Becker states. This is 19 per cent 
less than the crop value in 1919, but 
is 147 per cent higher than _ their 
value at the time of the last census, 
1909. 
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Seed Experiments 


NE of the largest and most 
successful seed houses in the 
United States, the Albert 
Dickinson Seed Company of 
Chicago, represented actively in the 
Cloverland territory with its great 
branch house at Minneapolis, has 
taken a keen and vigorous interest in 
the development of the cut-over or 
former timber lands in northern Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

This interest has-been far and above 
any direct selfish interest, and based 
on the broad policy of helping provide 
the best seed and the best results in 
a series of important agricultural ex- 
periments in the development cam. 
paign in a section described by Hon. 
Frank J. Hagenbarth, the govern- 
ment expert, “The greatest agricult- 
ural and livestock section in the 
United States, if not in the world,” in 
its potential development possibilities. 

The laboratories of the Albert Dick- 
inson company have carried on seed 
experiments for Cloverland, which 
have been described in previous issues 
of this magazine. 

Early in 1920 the Dickinson com- 
pany furnished ten lots of 25 lbs 
each of free pasture seed, carefully 
prepared with a view of its experi- 
mental value on cut over lands, to well 
distributed parts of the Cloverland 
territory, and to the following farms 
and farmers for use during the season 
of 1920: 

Gus Hendricks, 
land, Wisconsin. 

Frank Zapatka, Radisson, Wiscon- 
sin. 

D. L. McMillan, superintendent Ex- 
periment station, M. A. C. Chatham, 
Michigan. 

Burton Householder, manager Whit- 
ney farms, Whitney, Michigan. 

Otto I. Bergh, superintendent, Ex- 
periment station, Agricultural dept., 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 

J. P. O'Malley, Bayfield, Wiscosin. 

Louis Anderson, McGregor, Minne- 
sota. 

Charles Boltman, Moose Lake, Min- 
nesota. 

Charles W. Scholtz, 
Falls, Minnesota. 

Fred D. Vibert, Cloquet, Minnesota. 

Dr. H. H. Bryant, field represent- 
ative of Cloverland Magazine, per- 
sonally and by letter arranged for the 
carrying out of the experiment with 
this specially prepared seed. 

Allowing for the eccentricities of the 
season as to weather conditions and 
untoward circumstances, the experi- 
ment was a success, and its results of 
value to all Cloverland. 

Cloverland Magazine was not able 
to obtain any photographs from the 
field, but received during the season 
frequent reports which furnished in- 
teresting reading. 

Gus A. Hendrickson, Exeland, Wis- 
consin, reported that, on account of 
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dry weather, the grass seed did not 
do so well as he anticipated until late 
in the fall. He expects a very satis- 
factory showing this year. 

Frank Zapatka, Radisson, Wisconsin, 
reports excellent results. The mix- 
ture was planted on a “burn”, secured 
fine catch and he reported the grass 
coming well in midsummer. In Jan- 
uary, 1921, Mr. Zapatka reported: 
“Seeding was pastured in fall and 
there was a good stand of grass and 
clover. I will be able next spring to 
tell you just which grass did the best.” 

Supt. McMillan, of the Chatham, 
Experiment station, sowed the mix- 
ture on freshly burned areas on the 
state farm, reporting in early summer a 
good start on the heavy loam soil, 
and predicting the grass would do 
well, if the grasshoppers did not get 
to it first. Later reported the pasture 
doing well, with a splendid catch. 

Burton Householder, from the Whit- 
ney, Mich., farms, planted on a burn, 
obtained an excellent catch, with the 
grass coming well and said: ‘We 
are well pleased with the seed and the 
outlook.” 

Otto I. Bergh, Grand Rapids, Minne- 
sota, station, turned the seed over to 
Howard Watson, a progressive farm- 
er of Rabey, Minnesota, who will make 
a thorough experiment with the seed 
during 1921. 

J. P. O’Malley, Bayfield, Wisconsin, 
planted the mixture on a burn, and 
used only a part of the seed, holding 
the remainder for a comparative test 
in the season of 1921. He reported 
his first planting coming well and pro- 
ducing satisfactory returns the first 
year, with a good stand. 

Louis Anderson, McGregor, Minne- 
sota, planted the mixture the first 
week in May on burned land, had a 
good catch and reported the crop 
“coming fine.’ He was more than 
pleased with the showing at the end 
of the first season, the clover and 
timothy being especially good. 

Charles Boltman, Moose Lake, Min- 
nesota, was unfortunate in that a heavy 
rain came up the night following his 
sowing, washing out the seed and pre- 
venting the conclusion of his experi- 
ment. 

Charles W. Scholtz of Jim Falls, 
Wisconsin, sowed part of his 25 lbs 
on a burn, retaining some for a com- 
parative test this year. His results 
for the first year were reported as 


“coming well.” 


Fred D. Vibert, Cloquet, Minnesota, 
is a state senator. The experiment 
with the Dickinson seed was made 
through him on the Fred Sanborn 
farm, where it was planted on burned 
over land, picked up clean but not 
stumped or harrowed, and where a 
fine stand of oats resulted. 

The field men of the Dickinson 
company are working this spring with 
the county agents and dealers of 
Cloverland in an effort to distribute 
seed to the farmers which will be of 
the highest and clearest character, and 
calculated specially to thrive under 
the conditions which prevail all 
through the Cloverland section. 

The 1920 experiment was certainly 
a generous and appreciated expres- 
sion of the Dickinson company’s con- 
fidence and interest in Greater Clover- 
land. 


Green Bay Exposition. 


LOVERLAND retail merchants to 

the number of three thousand 
were entertained February 8th, 9th, 
10th and 11th at Green Bay, 'Wiscon- 
sin, as guests of the jobbers of that 
city. The event was the First Annual 
Industrial Exposition of the Jobbers’ 
division of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. 

Fifteen thousand business 
Northern Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota received invitations from 
their jobbers with coupon tickets en- 
titling them to admission to all of the 
various amusement and educational 
events scheduled for the week. 

Sixty-one jobbers of Green Bay dis- 
played the products of their ware- 
houses to twenty-five thousand visi- 
tors and home people during the ex- 
position and most cordial relations 
were established between the distri- 
buting houses and their customers in 


men of 


the three states. Only the lack of ad- 
ditional floor space in the exposition 
halls prevented the display of the pro- 
duct of twenty-five other jobbers. 

The exposition was unique in the 
history of Cloverland. It was the first 
of its kind ever held in the district, 
was confined wholly to jobbers doing 

usiness out of Green Bay and mem- 
bers of its Association of Commerce 
and had as its guests three thousand 
of the retailers and business men who 
have been buying from these jobbers, 

The exposition was carefully plan- 
ned and was preceded by a survey 
which made necessary the handling of 
§2,000 names representing the various 
accounts on the books of the sixty-one 
jobbers participating. This survey 
brought out fully the jobbing possibil- 
ities of Cloverland and demonstrated 
the rapid increase in the number of 
retail institutions of the district and 
the amount of business transacted by 
them. 

Green Bay as a jobbing center ex- 
isted before Cloverland was anything 
more than a range for the Indian and 
fur bearing animals. The first jobbing 
accounts were opened between the 
French trader and the Indian trapper 
and hunter. The sites of the present 
wholesale houses marked the sites of 
the fur trading posts of John Jacob 
Astor and his associates and the ware- 
houses at “LaBaye” furnished the sup- 
plies for trading posts established far 
into the interior. 

The French traders came to Green 
Bay because it was a hub or a strate- 
gic point from which trade routes ra- 
diated to all parts of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, and in fact, the 
entire middlewest. Jobbers came to 
Green Bay for this same reason, and 
the overland trade routes have been 
augmented by numerous rail routes, 
water routes, surfaced highways, and 
of late, even air routes. 

With the growth and colonization 
of the immense cut-over districts of 
Cloverland, the rapidly increasing re- 
tail business made it plain that more 
and varied lines must be handled by 
its jobbers and today a spirit of co- 
operation has developed among these 
jobbers which is remarkable and in- 
spiring, 

The exposition brought out many 
features of interest. It developed a 
feeling of optimism among those at- 
tending as to the outcome of business 
and the fact that retailers were again 
increasing their sales and were pre- 
pared to buy in larger quantities from 
jobbers. 

It demonstrated that business es- 
tablishments in Cloverland were sound 
and had weathered the period of ad- 
justment that had so thoroughly dis- 
rupted business in other communities. 
In other words, this meeting of busi- 
ness men in one common event and 
interest brought out information which 
indicated that Cloverland was again 
on the way up, whatever the condi- 
tion of business in other communi- 
ties. 


The National Dairy Show of 1921 
goes to Minnesota. The dates are 
Oct. 8 to 15, inclusive. 

A delegation of business men rep- 
resenting St. Paul and Minneapolis 
interests came to Chicago to convey 
an invitation to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Dairy Associa- 
tion to hold the 1921 show on the 
State Fair grounds of Minnesota. The 
heartiness of the invitation delivered 
by the men of the Twin Cities, com- 
ing, as they said, with the endorse- 
ment of the whole Northwest, and the 
enthusiastic picture of dairy progress 
in the Northwest, left no alternative 
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to the committee other than to accef 
the invitation. 

So it is now everybody together fo 
a big dairy inspiration meeting fo 
1921 in this wonderful dairy country, 


In three months Minnesota has ade 
ed 40,000 members to its Farm Burea 
Federation. The total membershi 
the first of this month was 54,00 
which is an increase from 14,000 a 
the result of a ninety-day campaigr 
President L. E. Potter reports tha 
township units are now being org 
ized at the rate of twenty per day. 
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HE war period and the changed 

conditions since have driven 

the farmer to look out for his 

Own interests. These changed 
conditions have a direct effect upon 
city atfairs and must be reckoned 
With by city folks. With a cause and 
trained leaders the farmers add their 
problems. The farmer at last becomes 
a potential member of the community. 
These days his main troubles are 
economic. 

Now we come to the need of making 
a couple of broad, general statements: 

1. Every economic injustice to any 
group or to any member of that group 
by another group or any member of 
another group cannot breed other 
feelings than those of resentment. 

2. Within the business perview of 
people here assembled, that is, within 
the field of membership of commer- 
cial organizations there probably are 
some people who have imposed and 
are imposing upon country people 
Within their trading and _ business 
zones, and upon city people, too, for 
that matter, conditions which range 
all the way from the nettle to the 
barberry in provoking aloofness. 

While it may be limited to many or 
few, I do not know, the effects become 
general. 

As I proceed I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I am not presenting 
theories or opinions of my own, rea- 
sons or arguments, in what immediate- 
ly follows. I am only presenting things 
to you which actually have happened 
that you may know some of the things 
which prompt farmers to act econom- 
ically as they do, with the view that 
you will be the more able to make the 
American City Bureau more beneficial 
to the mutual relations of farm and 
city. 

In my work among farmers and 
country folks I hear a good many 
things. I will relate two or three in- 
stances, 

A woman in the country wanted 
some garden hose. She called at a 
retail shop within the field of mem- 
bership in a commercial organization 
to get it. A price of 20 cents a foot 
was made her. She thought that was 
a pretty steep price but took enough 
[Oo meet her immediate needs. Dry 
weather becoming severe she went 
back to the store in about two weeks 
tO get an extension to the hose. This 
time she was charged 25 cents a foot 
for hose from the very same roll from 
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which she had purchased before. She 
raised objection but was made the 
answer that hose had “gone up.” After 
some argument and after she. had 
shown that this was from the very 
same roll from which she had secured 
the hose before, the price was reduced 
to 20 cents a foot. 

This may be a small matter. But if 
with garden hose, why not with other 
articles with which the price has ca- 
vorted of late? 

Here is another: 

A farmer needed a tank heater. He 
went to a retail shop within the field 
of membership in a commercial organ- 


ization and was made a price of 
$15.00. But “seeing that it was he”, a 
reduction of $2.50 was made. The 
farmer did not buy but tried in a 


smaller town and was made a price of 
$9.00. As he was making money pretty 
easily by looking the matter up, he 
ran “Lizzie” out to a country cross- 
road and got his tank heater for $7.50. 
That farmer is WONDERING. 

One or two robbins do not. make a 
summer. Neither do two instances 
prove much. So here is a third. 

Within the field of membership in a 
commercial organization a farmer sold 
his hogs for 13 cents a pound. That 
very day he bought ham of the butcher 
within the field of membership of the 
same commercial organization and 
was charged 60 cents a pound! He 
thought that 47 cents was quite a 
“spread” between what he got for his 
hogs and what he had to give for ham. 
He wrote to another town and got ham 
mailed to him at 42 cents a pound! 
You can see here the beginning of a 
real mail order business. 

Now of course I do not know that 
the butcher was to blame, or where 
the “spread” lay, but it was not with 
the farmer and surely not attributed 
to the farmer. 

A man’s heart is said to be reached 
through his stomach. If that is so, 
then his stomach is reached through 
his pocket book. 

Enough of small matters. Here is 
what is happening right now with the 
farmer’s products and what he buys: 

(a) Hogs are low, ham prices up. 

(b) No market at all for wool, 
woolen clothes prohibitive in price. 

(c) Hides away down, shoes still 
well up. 


“Some Things Town and Country Folks Share 


Pu TE R 


(d) Wheat about normal, bread 17 
cents a loaf. 

(e) Sugar: The farmer realized 
about $12 a ton for his beets last fall. 
A ton of beets will produce about 240 
pounds of sugar. That means that the 
farmer got 5 cents a pound for his 
sugar. He bought it back for 30 
cents! 

({) City milk: The farmer gets 
from 5 to 7% cents a quart. What 
would the farmer pay if he bought it 
back? Well, what do you folks pay? 

(g) Cheese: Scarcely any price to 


the farmer for his cheese. At the 
store now we pay 40 cents. 

(h) Butter: Chicago, score 92, 
52% cents. This means that the 


farmer would get around $1.80 for his 
butter-fat and about 50 for his skim- 
milk from 100 pounds of milk or $2.30 
a hundred for his milk. Not a great 
deal for the farmer in butter making. 

(i) Potatoes: Last fall the farmer 
got around $1.30 a bushel for his pota- 
toes. If he bought them back he paid 
from $5.00 to $6.00 a bushel. At plant- 
ing time this year he really invested 
from $40 to $50 per acre alone. 

Everything that happens must hap- 
pen in the country or in town. You 
see what has happened and is hap- 
pening to the farmer’s stuff when it 
leaves his hands in the country. All 
else that happens to it must happen in 
town. Just what has caused all of 
this to happen to the farmer’s stuff 
in town he does not know, whether 
the short day and long pay or the 
lowering of production effort in town 
or manipulation. Maybe there is ample 
justification for it all. Surely the far- 
mer is working long hours and put- 
ting forth his usual effort. It looks to 
the farmer as if little fault could be 
found with him for the general eco- 
nomic troubles in which the country 
finds itself. So we put it up to the 
American City Bureau to remedy what 
has happened to the farmer’s stuff in 
town, if it can be remedied. 


In his general manufacturing proc- 
esses the farmer needs: 
Ground lime rock, 
Commercial fertilzers, 
Building materials, 
Barn equipment, 
Farm machinery, 
Fence wire, 


Binder twine, 

Salt, 

Feeds, 

Flour, 

Sugar, 

Cement, 

Coal, gasoline, lubricating oil. 


Most of these staples have trade 
organizations established. If the 
farmer has to patronize all of the 


agents of distribution from factory to 
farm, he now finds his own manufac- 
turing processes in his part of food 
and clothing production seriously ham- 
pered. 

For instance, a group of farmers 
needing alfalfa hay found that between 
them and the Colorado alfalfa fields 
were eight different sets of bookkeep- 
ing adding cost charges and per cent 
profits! They decided to go direct to 
Colorado and “cut out” the bookkeep- 
ing, and saved themselves $10 a ton 
on the alfalfa hay, reducing the price 
from $31 a ton to $21. 

This has called for solution by the 
farmers. His resort has been to or- 
ganization both in disposing of his 
products and in buying the materials 
which enter into his manufacturing 
processes. The farmer looks upon this 
as a matter of self-defense. So the 
country has in the great city milk 
producing centers milk producers’ as- 
sociations. Almost over night a great 
potato growers’ exchange has sprung 
up in a neighboring state. Forty 
thousand farmers in Wisconsin are in 
the Wisconsin Society of Equity to 
buy and sell as direct as_ possible. 
Seventeen live stock shipping associa- 
tions in one county did a business of 
$300,000 in 1917, of $700,000 in 1918, 
and $1,000,000 in 1919. What this is 
going to mean to business in town is 
only a matter of conjecture. 

The situation is presented as it is. 
Without any question this situation is 
bound to obtrude itself upon the com- 
mercial secretaries of America. 

The first disposition of course will 
probably be to fight. But fight will do 
no good. The only thing which will 
endure will be peace. Industrial peace 
can come only through the proper ex- 
ercise of control, either self-control or 
compelled control. 

The American farmer has an invest- 
ment which will average up well with 
the investment of the average city 
business. He no longer looks upon 
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|| Successful Experiment With 
Winter Sheep 


Bye LUCY KNEELAN DS BEES 


AA, baa, Black Sheep, have expectations. The output of time and 


you any wool? 
Indeed yes. And if you are 
inclined to be skeptical, come 
up north to Skanee, Baraga county, 
Michigan, and see for yourself. 
True, we live along the shore of Huron 
Bay, one of the cold arms of Lake 
Superior, but we have proven conclu- 
sively that we can raise as good sheep 
as we can apples, grain and potatoes. 
Assuming that you know something of 
these other products from Baraga 
County, that is saying a good deal, 

you will admit. 

The sheep-raising enthusiasm has 
penetrated our farming community, 
and the results establish the fact that 


money has been nominal, and the re- 
sults satisfactory. Consequently he 
plans to go into the work far more ex- 
tensively during the coming year. 

Mrs. Louisa Lundberg, mother of 
Mr. Lundberg, is most enthusiastic on 
the sheep question, having herself en- 
joyed great profit from the experiment. 

Grandma Lundberg, as she is affec- 
tionately known in Skanee, cards and 
spins the wool and knits mittens, 
socks, sweaters and garments of all 
kinds. That her son’s experiment has 
been highly gratifying to her is ob- 
vious to anyone who sees her seated 
at her spinning wheel. 

In these days of highly developed 


+ 


These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 1n Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


| E offer the western | 


ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 


Grandma Lundberg Still Uses Her Spinning Wheel 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Several ranches were se- | 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 


the Huron Bay region is ideal for the 
industry. 

Harry Lundberg is our pioneer in 
this promising experiment, and the 
success that he has achieved is more 
than convincing. Mr. Lundberg start- 
ed sheep operations with fourteen 
Hampshires and one Shropshire ram. 
Now he has twenty-seven head, all 
told. 

They weathered their first winter, 
which was an unusually long and 
severe one, without any inconven- 
ience, unless it was that they were en- 
tirely too warm in the barn. During 
the present winter Mr. Lundberg plans 
to leave them outside, with accessible 
shelter for severe weather. His farm 
is especially adaptable to sheep-rais- 
ing, being well sheltered and posses- 
sing a number of streams and springs. 
That, in fact, is an advantage peculiar 
to this region, for there are innum- 
erable brooks and springs 'to be found 
everywhere about. ’ 

Financially Mr. Lundberg’s experi- 
ment has exceeded his most sanguine 
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mechanism, the individual has aban- 
doned the crafts by means of which 
he made himself independent in the 
past. But Grandma Lundberg, who 
has expressed her satisfaction in her 
son’s experiment by bringing forth 
from the attic the ancient spinning 
wheel, can well say “‘We have no fears 
of profiteers.”’ Nor, for that matter, 
any terrors of a cold and calculating 
merchant who might misstate the ex- 
act percentage of wool or the thick- 
ness of the material in one’s gar- 
ments. 

Here one can go right into the pas- 
ture, provided he can _ successfully 
maneuver to pass the ram, select the 


nicest and woolliest sheep before 


shearing, decide on the color and the 
style, and Grandma Lundberg will do 
the rest. She cards it, washes it, dyes 
it, and spins it into a yarn such as 
the ordinary wearer of “all-wool” 
clothing has never known. Then 
Grandma Lundberg knits it into the 
most attractive garments imaginable, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Sanford at Head of 
Farm Forestry 


HE executive committee of the 

Michigan State- Farm Bureau, 

at its meeting late in December, 

voted to establish immediately 
‘a forestry department with Prof. F. H. 
Sanford of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege in charge. Prof. Sdnford took up 
his new duties on January 1. He has 
been in close touch with Upper Pen- 
insula forestry problems in connec- 
tion with the college for fourteen 
years. For six years prior he was en- 
gaged in work connected with the for- 
estry industry. 

By this action the State Farm Bu- 
reau takes the leadership of the 
United States among state farm bu- 
reaus and agricultural colleges. The 
New York College of Forestry has 
been operating an exchange service 
whereby it has kept on hand lists of 
producers and buyers of wood-lot prod- 
ucts for their mutual information, but 
that is the only extent to which any 
organization has previously undertak- 
en to solve the wood-lot farmer’s 
problems. 

Reasons for the establishment of 
this department may be grouped into 
six classes. First, the economic ne- 
cessity for better marketing facilities 
has been voiced by farmers in all 
parts of the state and particularly in 
the Upper Peninsula. Second, before 
a program of reforestation could be 
planned it is necessary to bring about 
an agency which can classify land as 
to its availability for agricultural prod- 
ucts and for timber; this is such an 
important matter that it comes first in 
the program of general reforestation 
of the state. This work might be best 
brought about by a state department 
of forestry which would also have 
charge of fire protection, and foresta- 
tion problems. Third, up to the pres- 
ent, when farmers have sold their 
timber they have found it necessary 
to make greater cuttings in order to 
make reasonably profitable shipments 
than was to their best interests 
in the future. The new department 
will establish a pooling system by 
which farmers can market certain 
parts of their timber holdings each 
year and still hold a standing amount 
of wood so that they can continue to 
market systematically for an indefi- 
nate period. Fourth, there was a call 
on the part of farmers engaged in the 
smaller industries like maple syrup 
and sugar making and nut growing 
for organization on a state-wide basis 
to raise the business to a profitable 
basis. Fifth, the need for forest pre- 
servation has long been known in the 
state. For the last ten years the 
wood-lot industry has been diminish- 


ing. To answer this need the Fores- | 


ary Department will not only work 
along the lines of re-planting and sys- 
tematic marketing but will also ar- 
range for the sale of posts which have 
been treated with creosote and hav- 
ing a longer life. Sixth, owners of 
wood-lots have been in need of expert 
unbiased cruising service. Many a 
farmer has lost on his timber because 
he has had no way of checking up on 
the estimates of the professional crui- 
ser sent out by the firm to which he 
sold his trees. Experience in connec- 
tion with the forestry department of 
M. A. C. has shown the need of such 
a service and calls have been made 
to the state farm bureau which it was 
unable to fill. 

Investigation into the _ forestry 
problems was made by Prof. Sanford 
last summer in all parts of the state. 
He made an extensive report to the 
state farm bureau at that time which 
has been under consideration since. 
So broad a problem could not be un- 
dertaken without serious considera- 
tion of every phase of it. Farm Bu- 
reau members of the Upper Peninsula 
asked for special service in marketing 
fence posts at the meeting of county 
avents at Marquette on November 24. 
Tt was estimated that apvroximately 
1,000 carloads of fence posts could be 
marketed from the Upper Peninsula 
if satisfactory arrangements could be 
made. The state farm bureau hopes to 
have the arrangements made as soon 
as possible to extend this service. 
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The War Taught Us ~ 


A Tractor Lesson 
Wage power is needed over soft, wet or rough ground—on 


the battlefield or on the farm—only the tank-type tractor can 
“deliver the goods.” The Allied Armies learned that lesson well in 
France and tens of thousands of farmers the world over have taken 
it to heart. 
‘Take early spring plowing or discing. Cletrac’s two broad tank-type tracks get a 
firm grip on footing where ordinary tractors would <‘mire in.”” Cletrac goes right ahead 


and gets the plowing or discing done and out of the way when the ground is almost 
too soft for horses. 


The Cletrac farmer keeps ahead of the game right through the year. His fast-work- 
ing Cletrac makes the most of every minute of good weather. He gets bigger and 
better crops at a lower cost per bushel. 


You’ll find it worth-while to read «‘Se/ecting Your Tractor’? —that interesting booklet 
on power farming. Send for your free copy and see the Cletrac dealer near you. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World’ 
18959 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


THE NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 


616 Main St. Menominee, Mich. 


Distributors for Northeastern Wisconsin and Northern Michigan 


household cares and the children to 
look after (large families are still the 
fashionable thing in Skanee). 


(Continued from page 10) 


Not quite while one waits, of course, 
but the time required to complete the 


muffler or the socks after the pre- But to stray no further.—The im- 
liminary processes have been com- proved Chester Whites, in the illus- 
pleted is surprisingly short. We are _ tration, are products of the Been Es- 


nothing if not independent in this par- 
ticular district of Cloverland. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Lundberg’s handi- 
craft fulfilled its finest purpose during 
the war. She had three sons in the 


tate Farm. They root in the apple or- 
chard, and have enjoyed a veritable 
(if fleeting) paradise this fall under 
the trees. The apple and potato crops 


1] 


HARD THIS § 
WAY, BUT— 


EASY ONA 
TRACK THE 
CLETRAC 
WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower; 12 at drawbar, 20 
at belt pulley. 

Length: 96 inches. 

Width: 50 inches. 

Height: 52 inches, 

Weight: 3420 pounds. 


Turning Circle: 12 feet. 
Traction Surface; About 800 sq. in. 
Center to Center of Tracks: 38 in. 
Belt Pulley; Dia. 8 in., face 6 in, 


TANK-TYPE | 
TRACTOR, 


about Skanee have been exceptionably 
good this season. 

As to Skanee and the sheep-raising 
possibilities, Mr. Lundberg has blazed 
the trail, and there are many here- 
abouts, willing to “try anything once,” 
who, with the benefit of his practical 
test as a basis of confidence, are pro- 
ceeding to ask interested questions 
concerning the ample tracts of cut- 
over lands that lie in this vicinity. 


service, and one of them wears the 
wound chevron. Besides keeping her 
own three boys supplied with knitted 
garments, she found time to do an 
amazing amount of knitting for the 
Red ° Cross. 

Right here the people of this little 
community deserve a word of credit 
for their patriotic service during the 


war. The Liberty Loan quotas were 
met, doubled and tripled. The Red 
Cross membership was _ oversub- 
scribed. And the knitting! One sol- 
dier mother turned in fifty socks, 
twenty-eight sweaters, and innumer- 
able mittens and helmets. The work 


was done as rapidly, willing and glad- 
ly as busy hands could work. And 
the term “busy” has a special signi- 
ficance in a community of this kind. 


The women here had the farm labor 
to do, and the barn work, beside the 
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Farmer Lundberg’s Fine Sheep 
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BRAND 


Food Products 


The Standard of Excellence in Greater 


ROACH ¢ SEEBER CO. 


CALUMET, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


Wholesale Grocers 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
WATERLOO, WIS. 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 
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VOSIECO 
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Bank by Mail 


HEN it is inconvenient for you to 
come to town you need not worry 


about transacting your banking business. 
The First National Bank is as near your 
door as the telephone or mail box. A 
telephone call or a letter to this bank 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
You will find it helpful at all times to 
make use of this service. 


Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of 


spending.. The saver is a wise spender— 
gets his money’s worth. 


Special attention given and facilities of- 
fered to out-of-town patrons. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 


— 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT 


By REX BEACH 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER @& BROS. 


ce HIS is a surprise,’ she ex- 
claimed. “I haven’t seen 
you for ever so long.” 

Her anxious glance swept 
past him to the big, awkward figure 
against the window’s light. Austin 
was rising with apparent difficulty, 
and she glided to him. 

“Please! -Don’t rise! How many 
times have I told you not to exert 
yourself?’ 

Suydam noted the gentle, proprie- 
tary tone of her voice, and it amazed 
him. Fil csal 

“I—am very glad that you came to 
see me.” The afflicted man’s voice 
was jerky and unmusical. ‘How are 
you today, Miss?” 

“He shouldn’t rise, should he?” 
Miss Moore appealed to the physician. 
“He is very weak and shouldn’t exert 
himself.” 

The doctor wished that his friend 
might see the girl’s face as he saw it; 
he suddenly began to doubt his own 
judgment of women. 

“Oh, ’m doing finely,’ Austin an- 
nounced. “Won’t you be seated?” He 
waved a comprehensive gesture, and 
Suydam, marveling at the manner in 
which the fellow concealed his in- 
firmity, brought a chair for the caller. 

“I came alone today. Mother is 
shopping,” Miss Moore was saying. 
“See! I brought these flowers to 
cheer up your room.” She held up a 


great bunch of sweet peas. “I love 
the pink ones, don’t you?” 
Austin addressed the doctor. “Miss 


Moore has been.very kind to me; I’m 
afraid she feels it her duty—’” 

“No! No!” cried the girl. 

“She rarely misses a day, and she 
always brings flowers. I’m very fond 
of bright colors.” 

“We leave for the mountains tomor- 
row,” Marmion said, “so I came to 
say goodbye, for a time.” 

“I—shall miss your visits,’ Austin 
could not disguise his genuine regret, 
“but when you return I shall be thor- 
oughly recovered. Perhaps we can 
ride again.” 

“Never!” declared Miss Moore. “I 
shall never ride again. Think of the 


” 


suffering I’ve caused you. I—I am 
dreadfully sorry.” 
To Suydam’s amazement, he saw 


the speaker’s eyes fill with tears. A 
doubt concerning the correctness of 
his surmises came over him and he 
rose quickly. After all, he reflected, 
she might see and love the real Bob 
as he did, and if so she might wish to 
be alone with him in this last hour. 
But Austin laughed at his friend’s 
muttered excuse. 

“You know there’s nobody waiting 
for you. That’s only a pretense to find 
livelier company. You promised to 
dine with me.” To Miss Moore he ex- 
plained: “He isn’t really busy; why, 
he has been complaining for an hour 
that the heat has driven all his pa- 
tients to the country, and that he is 
dying of idleness.” 

The girl’s expression altered curi- 
ously. She shrank as if wounded; she 
scanned the speaker’s face with 
startled eyes before turning with a 
strained smile to say: 

“So, Doctor, we caught you that 
time. That comes from being a high- 
priced society physician. Why don’t 
you practise among the masses? I 
believe the poor are always in need of 
help.” 

“T really have an engagement,” Suy- 
dam muttered. 

“Then break it for Mr. Austin’s 
sake. He is lonely and—I must be go- 
ing in a moment,” 

The three talked for a time in the 
manner all people adopt for a sick- 
room, then the girl rose and said, with 
her palm in Austin’s hand: 

“I owe you so much that I can nev- 
er hope to repay you, but you—you 
will come to me frequently this sea- 


son. Promise! 
self, will you?” 

The blind man smiled his thanks 
and spoke his farewell with meaning- 
less politeness; then, as the physician 
prepared to see her to her carriage, 
Miss Moore said: 


You won’t hide your- 


“No! Please stay and gossip with 
our invalid. It’s only a step.” 
She walked quickly to the door, 


fiashed them a smile, and was gone. 

Suydam heard his patient counting 
as before. 

“One! Two! Three—!” 

At “Twenty-five” the elder man 
groped his way to the open bay-win- 
dow and bowed at the carriage below. 

“Gone! I—I’ll never be able to see 
her again.” 

Suydam’s throat tightened miser- 
ably. “Could you see her at all?” 

“Only her outlines; 
comes back in the fall I’ll be as blind 
as a bat.” He raised an unsteady 
hand to his head and closed his eyes. 
“IT can stand anything except that! 
To lose sight of her dear face—”’ The 
force of his emotion wrenched a groan 
from him. 

“I don’t know what to make of her,” 
said the other. 
me go, Bob? It was her last good-by; 
she wanted to be alone with you. She 
might have—” 


but when she 


“Why didn’t you let — 


“That’s it! ” exclaimed Austin. 
“I was afraid of myself; afraid to- 
speak if I had the chance.” His 


voice was husky as he went on. 
hard—hard, for sometimes I think she 
loves me, she’s so sweet and gentle. 
At such times I’m a god. But I know 
it can’t be; that is only pity and grati- 
tude that prompts her. Heavens 
I’m uncoth enough at the best, but now 
I have to exaggerate my rudeness. I 
play a part—the art of a lumbering, 
stupid lout, while my heart is breaking.’ 
He bowed his head in his hands, clos- 
ing his dry, feverish eyes once more. 
“It’s cruelly hard. I can’t keep it up.” 

The other man laid a hand on his 
shoulder, saying “I don’t know 
whether you’re doing right or not. 
I half suspect you are doing Mar- 
mion a bitter wrong.” 

“Oh, but she can’t—she can’t love 
me!” Austin rose as if frightened. 
“She might yield to her impluse and 
c—-well, marry me, for she has a 
heart of gold, but it wouldn’t last. 
She would learn some time it wasn’t 
real love that prompted the sacrifice. 
Then I should die.” 

The specialist from Berlin came, 
but he refused to operate, declaring 
bluntly that there’ was no use, and 
all during the long, hot summer days 
Robert Austin sat beside his open 
window watching the light die out of 
the world, waiting, waiting for the 
time to make his sacrifice. 

Suydam read Marmion’s cheery 
letters aloud, wondering the while at 
the wistful note they sounded now and 


then. He answered them in his own 
handwriting, which she had never 
seen. 


One day came the announcement 
that she was returning the first week 
in October. Already September was 
partly gone, so Austin decided to 
sail in a week. 

The apartment was stripped and 
bare, the trunks were packed on the 
afternoon before Austin’s departure. 
All through the dreary mockery of 
the process the blind man had with- 
stood his friend’s appeal, his stern 
face set, his heavy heart full of dis- 
pairing stubbornness. Now, being 
alone at last, he grouped his way 
about the premises to fix them in his 
memory; then he sank into his chair 
beside the window. 

He heard a knock at the door and 
summoned the stranger to enter, then 
he rose with a gasp of dismay. Mar- 


mion Moore was greeting him with 


sweet, yet hesitating effusiveness. 


“Tt’s é 


' 
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“I—I thought you were not coming 
back until next week,” he stammered. 


“We changed our plans.” She 
searched his face as best she could 
in the shaded light, a strange, anxious 
expression upon her own: 
ter surprised me.” 

“The doctor’s 
carelessly. 
down.” 

“T know! I know what caused it.” 
she panted. ‘You never recovered 
from that accident. You did not tell 
me the truth. I’ve always felt that 
you were hiding something from me. 
Why? Oh, why?” 

Nonsense!”” He undertook to laugh, 
but failed in a ghastly manner. “I’ve 
been working too hard. Now I’m 
paying the penalty.” 

“How long will you be gone?” she 
queried. 

“Oh, I haven’t 


orders,” he _ said, 
“They say I have broken 


decided. A _ long 
time, however.” His tone bewildered 
her. “It is the first vacation I ever 
had; I want to make the most of it.” 


“You—you were going away with- 
out saying good-by to—your old 
friends?” Her lips were white, and 
her brave attempt to smile would have 
told him the truth had he seen it, but 
he only had her tongue to go by, so 
he answered, indifferently: 

“All my arrangements were made; 
I couldn’t wait.” 

“You are offended with me,” Miss 
Moore said, after a pause. ‘How have 
I hurt you? What is it; please? J— 
I have been too forward, perhaps?” 

Austin dared not trust himself to 
answer, and when he made no sign 
the girl went on , painfully: 

“Tm sorry. I didn’t want to seem 
bold. I owe you so much; we were 
such good friends—’. In spite of 
her efforts her voice showed her suf- 
fering. 

The man felt his lonely heart swell 
with the wild impulse to tell her all, 
to voice his love in one breathless tor- 
rent of words that would undeceive 
her. The strain of repression lent 
him added brusqueness when he 
strove to explain, and his coldness 
left her sorely hurt. His indifference 
filled her with a sense of betrayal: it 
chilled the implusive yearning in her 
breast. She had battled long with 
herself before coming and now she 
repented her rashness, for it was 
plain he did not need her, therefore 
she bade him adieu a few moments 
later, and with aching throat went 
blindly out and down the stairs. 

The instant she was gone Austin 
leaped to his feet; the agony of death 


Was upon his features. Breathlessly 
he began to count: 
“One! Two! Three—!” 


He felt himself smothering, and 
with one sweep of his hand ripped the 
collar from his throat. 

“Wive! Six! Seven—!” 

He was battling like a drowning 
man, for, in truth, the very breath 
of his life was leaving him. A drum- 
ming came into his ears. He felt 
that he must call out before it was 
too late. He was counting aloud 
now, his voice like the moan of a man 
on the rack. 

“Nine! Ten—” 

The idea came to him that he was 
counting his own flickering pulse- 
throbs for the last time. 

With a tremendous effort of will 
he smoothed his face and felt his 
way to the open window, for by now 
she must be entering the landau. A 
moment later and she would turn to 
waft him her last adieu. Her last! 
God! How the seconds lagged! 

Then he smiled! He gmiled blind- 
ly out into the the glaring sunlight, 
and bowed. And bowed and smiled 
again, clinging to the window-casing 
to support himself. By now she must 
have reached the corner. He freed 
one hand and waved it gaily, then 
with outflung arms he stumbled back 
into the room, the hot tears coursing 
down his cheeks, 

Marmion Moore halted upon the 
Stairs and felt mechanically for her 
gold chatelaine. She recalled drop- 
Ping it on the the center-table as she 
Went forward with hands outstretched 
to Austin; so she turned back, then 
hesitated. But he was leaving to- 
morrow; surely he would not mis- 


“Your let- 
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interpret the meaning of her reap- 
pearance. Summoning her self con- 
trol, she remounted the stairs quickly. 


The door was half ajar as she had 
left it in her confusion. Mustering 
a careless smile, she was about to 
knock, then paused, Austin was fac- 
ing her in the middle of the room, 
beating time. 


Marmion Moore found herself in- 
side the room, staring with wide, af- 
frightened eyes at the man whose life 
she had spoiled. She pressed her 
hands to her bosom to still its heav- 
ings. She saw Austin nodding down 
at the street below: she saw his 
ghastly attempt to smile: she heard 
the breath sighing in his lungs and 
heard him muttering her name. Then 
he turned and lurched past her, grop- 
ing for his chair. She cried out sharp- 
ly, in a stricken voice: 

“Mr. Austin!” 

The man froze in his tracks; he 
Swung his head slowly from side to 
side, as if listening. 

“What!” The word came like the 
crack of a gun. Then after a moment, 
“Marmion!” He spoke her name as 
if to test his own hearing. It was the 
first time she had ever heard him use 
it. 

She slipped forward until within an 
arm’s-length of him, then stretched 
forth a wildly shaking hand and pas- 
sed it before his unwinking eyes, as 
she still disbelieved. Then he heard 
her moan. 


“Marmion!” he cried again. “My 
God! little girl, I—thought I heard 
you go” 


“Then this, is the reason,” she said. 
“Oh-h-h!” 


“What are you doing here? Why 
did you come back?” he demanded, 
brutally. 

“I forgot my— No God sent me 
back!” 

There was a pause, during which 


the man strove to master himself; 
then he asked, in the same harsh ac- 
cents: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Long enough to see—and to under- 
stand.” 

“Well, you know the truth at last. 
I—have gone—blind.” The last word 
caused his lips to twitch. He knew 
from the sound that she was weeping 


bitterly. “Please don’t. [ve used 
my eyes too much, that is all. It is 
—nothing.”’ 

“No! No! No!” she said, broken- 


ly. “Don’t you think I understand? 
Don’t you think I see it all now? But 
why—why didn’t you tell me? Why?” 
When he did not answer she repeated: 
“God sent me back. I—I was not 
ment to be so unhappy.” 

Austin felt himself shaken as if by a 
panic. He cried hurriedly: “You see, 
we’ve been such good friends. I knew 
it would distress you. I wanted to 
spare you that! You were a_ good 
companion to me; we were like 
chums. Yes, we were chums. No 
friend could have been dearer to me 
than you, Miss Moore. I never had a 
sister, you know. I—I thought of you 
that way, and I—’” He was struggling 
desperately to save the girl, but his 
incoherant words died on _ his lips 
when he felt her come close and lay 
her ‘cheek against his arm. 

“You mustn’t try to deceive me any 
more,” she said, gently. “I was here. 
I know the truth, and—I want to be 
happy.” 

Even then he stood dazed and dis- 
believing until she continued: 

“IT know that you love me, and that 
I love you.” 

“Tt is pity!” he exclaimed, hoarsely. 
“You don’t mean it.” 

But she drew herself closer to him 
and turned her tear-stained face up 
to his, saying, wistfully, “If your dear 
eyes could have seen, they would have 
told you long ago.” 

“Oh, my love!” He was too weak to 
resist longer. His arms were trembl- 
ing as they enfolded her, but in his 
heart was a gladness that comes to 
but few men. 

“And you 


won't go away without 


me, will you?” she questioned, fear 
fully. 
“No, no!” he breathed. “Oh, Mar- 


mion, I have lost a little, but I have 
gained much! God has been good to 
me.” 


250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
LEEN, COUNLIES sin 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


J.M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Pilot World Traders 


Wisconsin traders help- 
ed found the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company, 
which for many years 
dominated the Ameri- 
can fur trade. 

Milwaukee 


Incorporated 
in 1846 


Radisson and Groseil- 
liers bartered with the 
Indians at Chequamegon Bay in 1655, and 
when the Canadian governor confiscated 
their furs, they sailed to England, and in 1669 
piloted the company’s founders into the Hud- 
son Bay. 


The same leadership is blazing new trails to- 
day. Milwaukee and the First Wisconsin are 
true to the traditions of their predecessors. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Telephone Service 


If you wish to improve your own tele- 
phone service, city or rural, in Wisconsin, 
in Cloverland, and everywhere else, re- 
solve today to take the following 


Telephone Pledge 


“T Believe in the Golden Rule and will try 
to be as courteous and considerate over 
the telephone as if face to face.” 


(GX 
@isconsin 
Telephone 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 
418 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. R. McGOVERN, General Manager 
F. M.McENIRY, Commercial Supt. L. KILLAM, Plant Supt. 
W. D. HOBBINS, Chief Engineer F. E. CHANDLER, Traffic Supt. 
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Agriculture as a Promising 
Life Work 


W. ANDERSON 


aye los 


N large cities there are all kinds of 
people — people from different 
cities, states and countries—living 
in a district of human confusion. 

There the immigrant tries to make 
himself known by his gestures; and 
he, like a visitor to the city, is often 
carried out of his path by a noisy 
crowd, trying to make an elevated or 
subway train or a ferry-boat. Gutter- 
snipes dodge in and out of the crowds, 
newsboys run along the street calling 
out the papers they have for sale, po- 
licemen blow their shrieking whistles 
at the street intersections to direct 
a never-ending stream of traffic. And 
louder than all other noises is the 
clatter and clang of the elevated trains. 
But still with all this perpetual noise 
and confusion, the city man never 
stops to think of how he is being au- 
tomatically pushed along by the tu- 
mult. Still less does he realize how 
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district. The boulevards with all their 
pretty flowers and shrubbery do not 
drive away, aS one approaches his ur- 
ban home, the impulse of the con- 
gested downtown district. But few 
neighbors does the city man know. 
He has but few friends to whom he 
can confide his business troubles. His 
home is a place to sleep, and that is 
about all. He needs neither a wife or 
family to help his economic produc- 
tive power. In most cases in the city, 
a family is a liability, economically 
speaking. The city man has very — 
little occasion to be reminded of re- 
ligion, for he deals in things of man; 
thus, he has no direct contact with the 
Will of God. To the city man the © 
crowds and buildings are terrifyingly 
beautiful, but they are painfully arti- 
ficial to a man from the country. Nat- 
ural beauty in the city has given away 
to the dilettante cityite whose point 
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Oconto County’s 1921 Wisconsin Potato Show Exhibit Has Its Own Lesson 
of Farm Opportunity. j 


the congestion and confusion dis- 
tracts his energy from his productive 
power. 

Walk down a crowded street bor- 
dered by high buildings. Is the street 
beautiful? The buildings form a 
gauntlet, like weather-beaten warriors 
ready to strike you on two sides. How 
uninviting do they look, and how glad 
you are when a friendly person says 
“sood morning.” The people surround 
you like a swarm of bees, and you 
knock elbows with them. There on 
the street, you can meet people who 
can well represent the cream and the 
scum of the nation—the thief and beg- 
gar, the millionaire and manufacturer, 
the common laborer and those dere- 
lict. How few of these men are cap- 
tains of industry? Most city men 
work for a master brain. When the 
day’s work is done, they are done. 
They plan no work for the next day. 
These laborers have lost sight of the 
fact that large wealth is made through 
financial risk, and that the person who 
takes a risk as a captain of industry 
must be repaid. Into the city these 
men have gathered to embrace oppor- 
tunity, so costly and judiciously ad- 
vertised by the few city entrepreneurs, 
but when opportunity does not show 
its face, and when the thought of ob- 
taining wealth has faded away, the 
city laborer changes his attitude and 
tries to control production through the 
agents of strike, union and syndical- 
ism, always with one purpose in view 
—to make every day Sunday. : 

In the residential section of the city 
one finds but little change in the so- 
cial atmosphere from the downtown 


of beauty compared to real nature is — 
carrion. 
I have always lived in the city; yet 
I have always lived on the farm, for 
the corporation line passed across the 
farm just behind the barn. I have 
had the advantages of city people and — 
of their society; and I have had the ~ 
advantages of country life and its 
society. One cannot say that I am 
not acquainted with city life. I have 
traveled in eight different countries — 


| 
' 
and in thirty-two of our states, and in © 
those countries and states I don’t 
know how many different cities I have © 
visited—but I have chosen an agricul- 
tural career. There where opportunity — 
has not been so lavishly advertised; — 
but it is there just the same, holding © 
out its hand to be taken. Everybody © 
has a devotion toward the acquisition — 
of wealth from the life career he se-— 
lects. I love the country like you may 
love the city, and both may never 
wish to be divorced from them, but 
my livelihood is going to be made on 
the farm. You may wonder why, and — 
I am going to tell you why. 

The farmer is surrounded by nature, — 
not by an artificial nature as his city 
cousin. He loves the song of the ~ 
pines, of the brook, of the swaying 
grasses. There on the farm he vege- 
tates with nature. He breathes in — 
fresh air; and the sunshine invigor- | 
ates him as it does the plants in the 
fields. With a subconscious mind he 
studies how plants and animals grow, 
and by the sweat of his brow he pro-_ 
duces one of the most vital necessities 
of man. His attainment in producing 
crops inspires him on year after year, 


lend him 
therefore, never 
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By instinct and a glance at the sky, 
he predicts the weather. There is no 
human confusion to bother him. He 
is his own entrepreneur dependent 
only upon the weather, his experience, 
and a little on society for a livelihood. 


He can almost be socially independ- 
ent of every man. His neighbors, how- 
ever, unlike city neighbors, know his 
achievements and his troubles; for 
they are all working at the same occu- 
pation. To them he cannot be a 
stelth, for he often wishes them to 
a helping hand. He is, 
two faced. Yet he 


realizes that everything he touches is 


the weather may 
or drown out the 


not golden. For 
change, and kill, 


crops that he has taken great pains to 


plant. Thus he comes directly to real- 
ize the power of Almighty God. 

Without a wife or woman to keep 
house, the farmer cannot go about his 
farm work. In fact, I have never seen 
a farmer without a housewife. Neith- 
er the farmer nor his wife can pro- 
duce crops without the other. They 
are partners in an economic and so- 
cial sense. If the farmer has children, 
work can be found for them on the 
farm. There they can live at home, go 
to country school, learn a _ business, 
and still be under the guidance of their 
parents; so unlike city children who 
roam the streets or are kept confined 
in a stuffy room. There on the farm 
the farmer and his family produce, 
through constant effort and devotion 
to one another, their unit of produc- 
tion. I have often wondered why it is 
that a farmer stands up straighter 
and holds his head higher than any 
other class of men; and I am almost 
convinced that his straight stature is 
caused by scanning the sky for an in- 
dication of a change of weather. If 
the weather has been unfavorable and 
killed part or all of his crop, he never 
grumbles, but finds other work to do 
to even up for his lost increment; and 
so he can feel that he is doing his best 
for all his cosmopolitan brothers, and 
that he has a perfect right to stand 
up straight and be proud. 

Many times I have been told that 
too much capital is required to start 
farming. For some types of farming 
I agree perfectly with those people of 
that belief; but I do not agree with 
them for all types of farming—that is. 
a type of farming that pays. To those 
people who wish to start farming on a 
small scale, let me suggest the poul- 
try business. No expensive equipment 
is needed. The average hen consumes 
in a year about eighty pounds of feed. 
Figuring feed at three cents a pound, 
it costs $2.40 to maintain one hen a 
year. Hens have produced as high as 
325 eggs a year. Considering eggs at 
50 cents a dozen and considering that 
one man can care for 1,000 chickens, 
the experienced poultryman with good 
business ability can make a very large 
labor income. 

In giving this illustration of the 
possibility to start farming in a small 
way, I have also, brought out the point 
that farming is a money-making busi- 
ness, 

But it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that experience governs the suc- 
cess of all business enterprises, wheth- 
er on the farm or in the city. Since I 
have always lived on the farm, my 
experience has been that of the farm- 
er, and largely for that reason I have 
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stuck to an agricultural career. But 
this is not all, the farmers in the com- 
munity from which I come reason like 
almost all farmers. When the agricul- 
tural extension man or professor from 
the State University comes into their 


community to give a talk on gome 
phase of agriculture, they stay at 
home. The retired farmer and city 


men interested in farming go to hear 


the talk. “Why should we go to hear 
these men?” reasons the farmers. 
“They are from the city. We have 
been swindled out of our money time 


after time by the eloquent speakers 
from the city. They preach to us econ- 
omy, but they spend more money for 


luxury than we; most all of our 
money goes to increase our capital. 
We are in closer contact with the 


Will of God. These men preach to us 
as if farming could be made a perfect 
industry and forget that nature has 
given us different conditions with 
which to contend.” 


The result is the farmer won’t go to 
hear a good talk on an agricultural 
subject. He knows no better. He 
means to be honest with himself; but 
he has been lead astray too often by 
an eloquent speaker. “The farmer is 
from Missouri; he must be shown.” 
He wants to be educated by people who 
practice what they preach. For this 
reason more than any other I want to 
go back to the farm. There where I 
can show and advise the farmer, after 
trying many farm methods myself, the 
practical way for him to farm. 

Were I going to suggest a way of 
teaching up-to-date agriculture, I would 
have the young farmer boys go to an 
agricultural school, there where they 
can choose from all the theoretical ag- 
ricultural studies, a farm practice safe 
to follow. These boys would then be 
sent back to the farm to teach their 
parents; just as a missionary teaches 
the heathen, he obtains a young man 
from a community, educates him, and 
sends him back as a disciple to teach 
his tribe. It is primarily this reason 
then, that I have come to college to 
study agriculture. To the farm is 
where I am bound as soon as I finish 
school. There I can become, like the 
other farmers, a king of the land of 
crops and live stock; and teach the 
educated farmer near me, in his own 
religious way, how to make a farm 
home comfortable, and how to make 
the old farm pay. 


Standardization of farm products is 
being widely recognized as fundamen- 
tal to improvement in marketing. 
Without well-recognized, acceptable, 
standard grades, the various market 


news services of the U. S. Bureau of 
Markets cannot be made fully effec- 
tive because there must be a recog- 


nized basis for buying and selling, a 
common language through which grow- 
er, shipper, transportation company, 
and dealer may clearly understand one 
another. 


Mr. Harding’s decision to forego 
the usual pomp attending presidential 
inauguration ceremonies will receive 
the commendation of the entire world. 
The president-elect shows a clear ap- 
preciation of proportion when he re- 
fuses to parade in gilt and tinsel dur- 
ing an era of hard times and suffer- 
ings. 


Oh, Boy, Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious Feeling? 
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The machine that 
moved the city to the country 


UST a simple little machine for mixing crushed 
stone and water to produce fuel and light. But 
what a machine! This marvelous mechanism is 

known as the Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking 
Plant. 

It brings carbide (crushed stone) in contact with 
plain, ordinary water automatically. The gas gener- 
ated thereby makes the hottest cooking fuel known; 
it makes soft, mellow light that has been called “the 
chemical counterpart of actual sunlight.” 


You want this machine, because: 


It will take the heat and drudgery out of the summer kitchen 
by substituting clean carbide-gas for sweltering coal and 
messy oil. It will put man-made sunlight in every room in 
the house, barns, outbuildings, drives. 

It will give you every advantage of city cooking and f 
lighting wherever you live, and at a cost so low as to be 
negligible. 

There is no waste with a Colt plant. An automatic shut- 
off control suits the supply to the demand. The residue of 
the devitalized carbide is slaked lime, valuable for fertilizer 
or white-washing. 

It is easy to install a Colt Machine. The only attention 
it asks is a small supply of carbide about once a month. And 
carbide is readily obtainable in every rural community. 

Will you let us tell you the whole story of carbide light- 
ing and cooking, as rendered by the simple little Colt 
machine? Just send us your name and address on a post- 
card, Take this first step today—without obligation. 


Je bec. O Lot C OM P-A N Y 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


—— 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


(~~ 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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Get on the Job 
Yourself 


and help cut your building costs. 

You are handy with tools, aren’t you? 

“Old Faithful’? HEMLOCK has been 
America’s favorite lumber for all sorts 
of farm buildings—inside and out— 
for hundreds of years. ; 

We'll assist you—gladly, too—with 
our 9 FREE BUILDING BOOKS, and 
27 FULL-SIZE WORKING PLANS 
for houses, barns, garages, silos, out- 
buildings, etc. ; 

Tell us what you want to build and we 
will send the book. In each is a COU- 
PON good forthe FREEPLANS at your 
locallumber dealer’s. Mention hisname. 


The Hemlock Manufacturers 
(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Wespread the good news about “Old Faithful” 
HEMLOCK but we donot sell it. Getit from 
your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


oe 
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300 years on American Farms 


& 
The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 
M. and M. 

Light & Traction ©. 
have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


Horthern State Pormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal] School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Feonomics. Kindergarten and Commercial 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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Attention, Hay Feverites!) 
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Your Nose Knows 
By MANTHEI HOWE 


EAT waves flickered above 

the street and pools of as- 

phalt gurgled in the crevices 

of the pavement. It was a 
scorching August morning. 

Jim Patterson, trim in his summer- 
weight gray suit, sauntered into the 
office. 

“Top o’ the morning,” 
from an adjoining desk. 
old hay-seed?” 

Jim grinned and began sorting his 
mail. 

“Say, Patterson,” cut in another 
man. “This is the nineteenth. How 
about it? Going to observe your an- 
niversary tomorrow?” 

“T am not,” Jim declared. 
year.” 

They say hope springs eternal. In 
Jim’s case it did more than that. His 
hope had a high jump record. He 
had had hay-fever for ten years, yet 
each year he bravely hoped he 
“wouldn’t get it this year.” His 
friends pitied him when they remem- 
bered to. Most of the time they guyed 
him unmercifully. 


called Bailey 
“How is the 


“Not this 


body, his eyes and his nose, Jim was 
one long drawn-out six feet of moist 
misery. He lost weight rapidly. In 
the very first week when he entered 
on his annual seige of the dog days, 
as the office dubbed his period of suf 
fering, he said good-bye to his disposi 
tien. No mad dog was ever more ir 
ritable. 

The city never seemed quite so full 
of dust. The sun never glared so 
brightly. Never had the climate been 
so “muggy” as this year. 

Jim rubbed his eyes. Then he 
sucked ice and rubbed his nose. From 
a fairly good-looking, presentable 
specimen of the male persuasion, he) 
was fast becoming a physical wreck 
Even Bailey began to worry. 

“Dear me, Jim,” he~- suggested: 
“Can’t you do something for that hay- 
fever?” 

“Do sobding?”’.rasped Jim. “You 
boor fish. Habn’t I dud everything?” 

3ailey, after listening to the recital 
of remedies, had to acknowledge that 
Jim had. In fact, he had tried every: 
thing anyone had ever told him about, 


Hay Fever Is a Stranger in This Camp 


It created quite a stir in the office, 
when. he came in the morning of the 
twentieth, clear-eyed, pale nosed as 
normal. He was stepping high, wide 
and handsome and wore a most com- 
placent grin. 

“Good morning, Bailey. 
son,” he saluted them. 
ism’ titee 

The men winked and consulted the 
desk calendar. It was the twentieth, 
all right. 

Until three o’clock that afternoon 
Jim was of the elect. He had not 
hoped in vain this year! And then— 
brr-roop-kachoo! The report boomed 
out above the click of the typewriters 
and the usual din of the office. At the 
racket every one stopped work. Even 
the snub-nosed office boy paused on 
his way to the water cooler. In the 
silence another sneeze rent the air. 

The office boy started the snicker 
that ended in a roar of mirth. To the 
last man—and woman—they shouted 
with laughter. 

Bailey rose and bowed solemnly. 

“On behalf of the assembled com- 
pany, I salute you,’ he pronounced. 
“Best wishes and congratulations, Jim. 
Your nose knows.” 

“Pompous ass,’ muttered Jim, under 
his breath. He bent over his desk try- 
ing to work in spite of his smarting 
eyes and tickling nose. 

And then began the worst month of 
Jim’s life. He sneezed all day and 
wheezed all night. He no longer pers- 
pired politely. He sweat vulgarly, pro- 
fusely — drowningly. Between his 


Hello, Han- 
“Fine day, 
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from the calcium chloride treatment 
to the remedy suggested by an old 
farmer. 


“You get a skunk skin,’ explained 
the farmer. “Has to be fresh-killed, 
mind you. And you wear the skin, 
moist side down, on your chest.” 


Last summer, though quaking at the 
prospect, Jim did try the remedy. If 
was one time when he found that hay- 
fever had not completely paralyzed 
his sense of smell. He stood the rem 
edy for two hours, then decided it was 
easier to die of the disease. 

It’s a good thing hay-fever is a sea 
sonal occupation and so hardly enough 
of a paying business to attract the 
fake medical concerns. Otherwise the 
poor hay-feverites would be pestered 
with more “cures” than they have ak 
ready experienced and goodness 
knows there have been enough. j 

Take Jim’s case. He had tried long 
hours in a darkened cellar, with cold 
cloths on his eyes and ice in his) 
mouth. He had flirted with the Stoi¢ 
philosophy of Marcus Aurelius. 

“Take away the opinion,” advise 
Marcus, “and then there is take 
away the complaint, ‘I have _ bee 
harmed.’ Take away the complain 
‘IT have been harmed,’ and the harm 
taken away—Unhappy am I becausé) 
this happened to me. Not so, b 
happy am I, though this had happen 
to. me.” 

Jim threw the book under the bed 
“Marcus,” he opined, “never had hay- 
fever, or he’d sing another tune.” i 

In fear and trembling he visited thi ), 


\ 
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office of a physician, and bared his 
arm for rag-wéed pollen. Jim never 
knew quite what happened. He re- 
members the doctor made two circles 
of abrasions on the forearm and 
rubbed a liquid in one spot, and didn’t 
on the other, which he called “the con- 
trol.” 


“The lever must have slipped, or a 
screw went loose somewhere,” Jim 
was wont to reminisce sadly. ‘Any- 
how, I couldn’t see any ‘control’ about 
the darn thing. I near died. Had all 
the miseries I’d always had and a lot 
of new ones to keep me company. 
The doctor told me I was sensitive to 
rag-weed. Oh, boy! I'll tell the world 
I was. I burned and froze. I choked 
and fainted. I writhed in a stomach- 
ache worse than any I ever got from 
green apples. They say it was a case 
of anaphylactic shock. I’m not ac- 
quainted with Ana, but I can testify 
to the shock.” 


And so Jim made the pilgrimaze 
from remedy to remedy. He tried 
them singly and in combinations, only 
to continue to sneeze and sneeze. 


He put adrenalin in his nose and 
boracic acid in his eyes. Luckily, he 
had sense enough not to attempt to 
sniff cocaine. It was the only solace 
he had in his misery. That much, at 
least, he had acquired from his study 
of Stoic philosophy—if he had to die 
he would die as gallantly as possi- 
ble. He might be a swollen-beaked, 
bleary-eyed corpse, but he wouldn’t be 
a “snow-bird.’ 

The deuce of it is, as Jim tound oui, 
one cant die of hay-fever. The de- 
Sire is there, but the fiesh is strong. 
People have committed suicide, 
though. Patterson began to dally with 
the thought along about the time he 
‘received a letter from a friend up 
north. 

“Why don’t you come up here?” ad- 
vised his friend. “Lord, man, life 
would be worth living then.” 

It looked cheaper and easier and not 
quite so messy as suicide, so Jim 
bought a ticket to Marquette, Michi- 
gan. al 

He was half blind and sneez.ng like 
an asthamatic flivver when he poard- 
ed the train at Detroit. The ehair 
car was filled and he had to take the 
sunny side, but he pulled down the 
shade and slumped down on the small 
of his back. 

The wheels grated 
started in motion. A breeze, dust- 
laden, swirled in at the open door 
Jim got a nose full. He brabbed for 
his handkerchief to muffle the noise. 
but it beat him to it. Ker-choo-o-o. 
And then that sneeze, like a yearning 
young ghost, went echoing down the 
car. KerCHOO! Brr-roo-kerCHOO! 
Chair after chair joined in the nasal 


and the train 


chorus. Jim, for the first time in 
weeks, grinned. 
Misery loves company. Every 


blamed passenger except two had hay- 
fever. Until then he had not taken 
much stock in this “come to the 
North” slogan, but he began to hope. 

A few hours behind schedule, they 
reached Mackinac the following morn- 
ing. Jim went out on the back plat- 
form. A cool breeze was blowing off 
the lake. He straightened unbeliev- 
ingly. 

“My holy aunt,” he sniffed, “would 
you believe it?’ 

Sniff, sniff—he experimented joyful- 
ly. He could get a deen breath. His 
head began to clear immediately. Jim 
turned to a bleary-eyed, rubicund old 
boy beside him. 

“Gee, this is great, isn’t it?’ The 
old fellow grinned, “Your first trip 
up?” he wanted to know. Jim nodded, 
“Tm going to Marquette.” The old 
fellow chuckled, ‘this is my twentieth 
trip,” he remarked. “Always thought 
there wasn’t a blamed thing to be said 
in favor of hay-fever. But I know bet- 
ter now.” He closed his left eye, 
knowingly, “Gives me an abso-posi- 
tively good excuse for taking a vaca- 
tion every summer. And wait until 
you’re really in Cloverland. You'll 
forget you ever sneezed. You'll eat 
like a stevedore and sleep like a 
ground-hog. Why, do you know that 
the first time I came up here I’d have 
bet with anyone that August and Sep- 
tember were bound to be Hell, no mat- 
ter where I went. Huh—that first 
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whiff of Lake Superior made me 
change my mind quicker than a girl 
powders her nose on her way to an- 
swer the door bell.’ 

Jim listened indulgently. “You must 
be a booster club of one,” he smiled. 
“Me?” laughed the old boy. “I’m the 
Charter member. But wait until you 
have been there a week. I’ll bet you'll 
orate just as loudly, or louder!” 


Good thing Jim didn’t bet. The life 
outdoors did unexpected things to 
him. He slept as never before—and 
eat! Every day was Thanksgiving 
Day as far as his appetite was con- 
cerned. 

To make a good job of the trip, he 
stayed until the last of October. 
When he walked into the office the 
first day back home, his coat was sur- 
prisingly tight about the chest. He 
had gained just exactly fifteen pounds. 

Little Bailey, chuckling and banter- 
ing, rose to greet him. 

“Dear me, Jim,” he exclaimed, siz- 


ing up the ‘hay-seed,’ “you seem to 
have done yourself remarkably well.” 
“Rather,” grinned Jim, showing 


every ivory in his head. ‘Well, rath- 
er. I’ve found an abso-positively sure 
cure for hay-fever. It’s a remedy so 
pleasant to take the women can’t re- 
sist it, the babies cry for it, and—be- 
lieve me, I’m going back to it next 
summer.’ 

Along about August 20th, does your 
disposition change? Does your nose 
take on the color popular in the old 
pie eighteenth amendment days? Do 
your eyes run and you wish you were 
dead? 

yes, to all of these? Then you are 
a haj-feverite, a creature who suffers 
toiments that can be gauged only by 
those similarly afflicted. 

This annual sneeze-fest has fur- 
nished jokes galore for the punsters 
and columnists, but it is ‘atything but 
a joke to the sufferer. 

Young and middle-aged people, es- 
pecially city dwellers, are particularly 
susceptible, so hay-fever is coming to 
be looked upon as a sizable economic 
factor Every year from August to 
Octoker or later, thousands of wage- 
eyvners are forced to work at about 
ffty per cent of their ordinary ef 
fciency. These men and women are 
an object of pity or derision to the 
public, and a misery to themselves. 

The hay-feverite who elects to re- 
main in the city, sneezes and wheezes 


until a hard frost brings relief. Each 
vear he runs the risk of becoming 
so physically below par that he is 


good material for a case of pneumonia 
or grippe, that is so conmmon in the 
winter months. 

What’s the use of running the risk 
that can be so easily avoided? A few 
hours’ ride takes one to Cloverland, 
where lake breezes chase away the 
last sneeze. 

There are plenty of scientific rea- 
sons for proclaiming Upper Michigan 
the climatic cure for the disease. 

It is an accepted fact that hay-fever 
is the result of a nasal sensitiveness 


to pollen of certain vegetation. How- 
ever, the doctors assure us that all 
nollen does not cause a sneeze. They 


nose-tickling 
about twenty-five srasses and seven 
plants. Wew of these flourish in Up- 
per Michizan. Thev do not find the 
lake shore and the pine-covered wood- 
lands a favorable 


limit the 


soil. 


Cloverland is made up of towns 
with all modern hotel accommoda- 
tions, but there are no congested, 
dusty, smoke-laden cities. Every 


town can boast clear air and lots of it. 
There is no grime and dust to irri- 
tate sensitive throats. The hay-fever- 
ite can take long hikes in the open air 
and sleep outdoors if he cares to. 

Do you remember the nights you 
spent last year, in the cities of the 
hay-fever belt? Hot, dusty, sneezeful 
days followed by restless nights when 
it seemed impossible to get a breath 
of fresh air. 

In Cloverland the nights are clear 
and cool. The winds blowing off Lake 
Superior are water-filtered, health-giv- 
ing breezes that are free from dttst 
and pollen. You can‘t help but sleep. 

The streams of Cloverland provide 
fine fishing, the woods good hunting, 
but the climate is a sure-cure for the 
sneezes. 


vegetation to. 


OCONTO 
COUNTY 


Profitable Farming by Low 
Production Costs. 


Reasonable Land Prices the 
Biggest Item. 


Farm Prices Depend Upon 


High Prices or Low Production Costs 


Profits are made just as easy on low prices of farm prod- 
ucts if the cost of producing the crops or live stock is corre- 
spondingly low. 

To profit by low prices, cheaper land is the first item. It 
is possible on cheap land, for a man with moderate means to 
buy a farm, pay for it on easy payments, and own a home. 
This cannot be done where land is selling for more than it 
will make returns on, which is the case in the older sections. 

The tendency is for a farmer to stay on in the neighbor- | 
hood where he was born and raised. This produces a 
crowded condition. The result is that land prices become 
too high. The new sections have opportunities for real 
farmers. 

The Government Crop Report shows that Oconto County 
raises as much per acre of corn, winter wheat, beans, etc., 
as Southern Wisconsin, and more per acre of potatoes and 
truck crops. 


In one year Oconto County won— 


FIRST PRIZE IN COUNTY EXHIBITS, STATE POTATO 
SHOW. 


FIRST PRIZE IN COUNTY EXHIBITS, WISCONSIN STATE 
FAIR. 


FIRST PRIZE STATE POTATO GROWING CONTEST, 
(480 bushels per acre). 


Productive land at low prices insure a profit. 


A Home at Last—Not Fancu, but Comfortable 


Oconto County is not a place where fortunes are made over night. 
It is a place where a home can be had and money made by work. It 
has good cut-over lands and some that is not fit for farming. It has 
good partly improved farms, and many highly developed farms. New 
sections adjoining the settled region are always most profitable. 

The County Agent will give you unbiased information and help 
locate you direct. 


IT’S THE LAST FRONTIER. 


Robt. Amundson 


County Agent Oconto, Wis. 
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Hollanders Considered Most 


Desirable Settlers 
By B. W. DONNELL 
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Cauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 


Business Service 


Ww want Cloverland grazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 
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The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
en whatever you need. 


B00 000A 


N awakening interest in the ag- 

ricultural possibilities of the 

State of Michigan, and what is 

looked upon by the people of 
the Upper Peninsula, particularily, as 
a likely solution of their time-worn 
idle acreage problem is evidenced in 
a short, but significant, request re- 
ceived by John A. Doelle, secretary- 
manager, Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, from Dean R. S. Shaw, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
at East Lansing. 

Under date of November 9, 
Dean Shaw wrote: 

“Director J. C. C. Sandberg, of the 
information office of the Netherlands 
Emigration League, at The Hague, 
Holland, who is interested in the emi- 
gration of Hollanders to this country, 
would like to receive any printed ma- 
terials which you may have relating 
to the agricultural conditions of Mich- 
igan, which you may have to give 
him.” | 

Short—but very much to the point, 
and, if the schedule outlined by Mr. 
Doelle proves effective, Mr. Sandberg 
will very shortly be submerged under 
a flood of literature regarding Michi- 
gan—and particularly Upper Michigan, 
or Cloverland. 

The Hollander—a sturdy, energetic 
type of human—is looked upon by 
those particularly interested in the ag- 
ricultural development of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan as a very likely 
solution to Cloverland’s  idle-acres 
problem. Upper Michigan, with its 
millions of acres of available agricul- 
tural land, requires more than the ex- 
perienced farmer. It requires a hard- 
working, industrious class of pioneer 
who can overcome and surmount the 
initial difficulties which beset the set- 
tler in a new country. 

And wherever the Hollander has lo- 
cated, whether individually or in group 
settlements, he has made a success of 
it, as nearly as can be determined. 
Thus far there are no Hollander set- 
tlements in Upper Michigan. This 
region—set aside, geographically, from 
the rest of the state of Michigan, and 
located far enough from the sea-board 
to make access difficult to the immi- 
grant, offers unusual advantages to 
the new settler, and it is these advan- 
tages which Mr. Doelle, and the bu- 
reau which he represents, will attempt 
to set forth in its “campaign of liter- 
ature’ directed toward the Holland 
emigrant officials. 

It is, Mr. Doelle believes, the first 
time in the history of Upper Michigan 
that any interest has been manifested 
in the region by either the emigrant 
officials of foreign countries or the im- 
migrant executives of this country, 
and this reason is cited for calling 
upon the industrial interests of Upper 
Michigan for every possible aid in en- 
couraging the Hollander to settle. 

‘Tt has seemed, in the past, that 
“walking delegates” from the eastern 
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agricultural centers have been per- 
mitted to influence the bulk of farmer- 
immigrants who came to America 
without any definite plan or destina- 
tion in view. These agents have so 
systematized their work that, with the 
exception of those who had chosen a 
home before arrival, few of the farm- 
er-immigrants get farther west than 
Pennsylvania—and there they stay, 
knowing nothing about the vast oppor- 
tunities of the west and middle west. 
Statistics, offered during the past sev- 
eral years by state and government 
departments, verify this statement. 

It is the plan, therefore, as outlined 
by Mr. Doelle, to convince the Dutch 
emigrant that his land of promise is 
by no means restricted to the agricul- 
tural centers of the eastern sea-coast. 
The effect of the campaign may not be 
noticed this year, or next, but, with 
the right kind of co-operation from the 
state, county and city departments 
throughout Michigan—and Cloverland 
particularly—will eventually bring re- 
sults which will be a distinct benefit 
to the idle acres of the northern pen- 
insula of Michigan. 

And here, too, enters a feature 
which is decidedly modern and timely. 
One of the chief arguments advanced 
by every agicultural section of the 
country in behalf of the lakes-to-ocean 
deep waterway project has been the 
possibility which the completed chan- 
nel would offer for the importation of 
desirable farm-labor. And why not 
the Hollander? 

The “walking delegate” of the sea- 
coast farm agency would have much 
less to do if the emigrant were per- 
mitted to make a through journey 
from his European home to his middle- 
western farm, via the St. Lawrence 
and the Welland Canal. There would 
be an almost immediately noticeable 
tendency toward the more general in- 
dustrial and agricultural development 
of the entire country, rather than a 
concentration of desirable farm-labor 
throughout the east, .and, moreover, 
the productive soils of the region di- 
rectly adjacent to the Great Lakes sys- 
tem would fall heir to a class of set- 
tler which would solve, once and for 
all, its idle-acres problem. 

And so the Upper Peninsula Devel- 
opment Bureau will boost energetical- 
ly, for two things—the deep waterway 
project and the interest of the Hol- 
lander, as implied by the request re- 
ceived from Dean Shaw. It is not a 
task for a single organization—and it 
is far from a one-man job. It is a fea- 
ture which should immediately enlist 
the co-operation of every agricultural 
enthusiast throughout the state of 
Michigan. The Development Bureau 
will welcome any suggestions, advice 
or help of any kind in the matter of 
bringing the sturdy Holland settler 
to the good, but cheap agricultural 
lands of Northern Michigan. 


Rules for Prevention and Treatment 
of Hog Cholera 


IX important rules for the preven- 

tion or treatment of hog cholera 

are given by Dr. K. W. Stouder, 
extension veterinarian for Iowa State 
College. They are as follows: 

1. See that your hog lot is clean. 
Filth infection kills as many hogs as 
disease. 

2. Keep out of your neighbor’s hog 
lot. It will protect your herd and his 
too. 

3. Allow no dogs or cats to run be- 
tween herds. 

° 4. Segregate all hogs which show 
any signs of sickness of any kind. 

5. Disinfect all quarters with cresol 
dip or by using quicklime in corners 
and wallows which the sun does not 
reach. 
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6. Consult a reliable veterinarian 
and vaccinate with good serum. 


Some forms of cholera kill hogs in 
a few days while other forms allow 
the sick animal to linger along for sev- 
eral weeks. These chronic cases will 
spread the disease as fast as the other 
kind. 

A post mortem on a hog suspected 
of cholera will show purple blotches 
on the skin, blood-colored spots on the 
surface of the heart or lungs, on the 
kidneys or the intestines. Ulcers on 
the intestines are a sign, especially 
where the cases are of the chronic na- 
ture. Watch the herd closely and if 
the animals fail to come for feed give 
them a careful looking over, 
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Organized Agricultural Work | 


ISCONSIN’S agriculture is a 

business representing an in- 

vestment of $3,531,000,000. 

The gross annual income 
from this business is in excess of a 
half billion dollars, or over $200 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
state. $506,000,000 represents the an- 
nual crop and live stock.income in 
1919. Unlike manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade, agriculture pro- 
duces this enormous income with only 
one annual turn-over. Engaged in 
Wisconsin’s agriculture is a rural pop- 
ulation of 1,322,000 people, 52.1 per 
cent of the entire population of the 
state. That this income is the result 
of basis or primary production en- 
hances the role which it plays in the 
general prosperity of Wisconsin. This 
is truly an industry worth protecting, 
yet an industry subjected to great risks 
and threatened by uncertain economic 
conditions of the immediate present 
and near future. It is facing a drop 
in prices with but a small margin of 
profit. It is inadequately organized, 
yet must confront organized business 
and manufacture. 


The insect drain upon its resources 
is terrific. It takes the entire labor of 
600,000 farmers to produce what in- 
sects consume in the United States 
each year. The annual loss on corn 
exceeds 100,000,000 bushels. The corn 
root borer, a recent plague, threatens 
to multiply this loss by ten. In Wis- 
consin within ten years insect pests 
and plant diseases have driven pea 
growing out of one county and caused 
the abandonment of fruit-growing in 
another and has acted as a primary 
factor in seriously limiting our highly 
valuable potato crop. 


Weeds being about a 25 per cent re- 
duction of crop production in certain 
sections of the state, threaten a simi- 
lar loss in the entire state. $1,000,000 
rer vear represents the cost of eradi- 
eation. An annual loss in the United 
States of over $200000,000 results 
from animal diseases. 


These are statements from the bien- 
nial report of the State Department of 
Agriculture now being prepared by 
Prof. C. P. Norgord, commissioner of 
agriculture. 

“To endeavor to ward off these 
losses to agriculture and protect this 
great fundamental industry of the 
state is the function of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture through its 
various divisions,” says Commissioner 
Norgord. 

Summarizing the activities of the de- 
partment during the biennium just 
closing, Commissioner Norgord says: 

“In tuberculosis eradication, the de- 
nartment has put into operation what 
is probably the most extensive eradi- 
eation program of any state in the 
Union. Under this plan, the county 
area test stands out and is recognized 
as one of the new, original and con- 
structive plans of eradication. 

“The accredited herd policy started 
by this department in 1915 was adopt- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and all of the states in the Union 
in 1918, and is now one of the great 
national tuberculosis eradication poli- 
cies. Testing by creamery and cheese 
factory districts, though not as yet ex- 
tensively used, is, nevertheless a 
promising project. Pasteurization of 
creamery and cheese factory by-prod- 
ucts prevents the original infection of 
eattle and hogs from this dangerous 
disease, 

“The control and eradication of hog 
cholera through quarantines and en- 
forced vaccination has proven most ef- 
fective in keeping down outbreaks. 

“The State Fair has been built up 
by the department from a fair with an 
inferior reputation for attendance and 
income to one of the leading fairs of 


| Timely Ti 
in Wisconsin | imely Tips | 
structive projects in insect and plani* on Stump and Boulder Blasting | if 
disease work. } | H) 
“The eradication of barberries These tips will help you get better results whenever Nit 
throughout the state for the control of you use dynamite for land-clearing, ditching, or tree- Hil 
wheat rust is another. planting. Cut them out and save them. Hh 


the United States. 


“The control of blister rust among 
white pines and the development of 
methods by which each pine owner 


can protect his own pines are con- 
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“The area clean-up of American and 


large and small gardeners. 

“The feed and fertilizer laws have 
been revised and a wholesome respect 
for them developed through vigorous 
and just enforcement. 

“In immigration and colonization 
work, a greatly expanded program of | 
setting forth the advantages of the | 
state through classified ads., demon- | 
tration trains, moving pictures, lec- 
tures, etc., has been carried forward. 

“During this period the department 
has also organized what is recognized 
as the most reliable and complete crop 
reporting service of any state in the 
Union. In this work the U. S. Bureau 


European foul brood, a third project of | . > Van 
this division, is eradicating this dis- | Crimping the Cap ! 
ease among bees which has baffled | Cut a sufficient length of fuse ) 
every state in the Union. | squarely off, and slip cap over the (iil 
‘“‘Wisconsin’s apple crop has been end. Crimp cap to fuse, as shown, | i 
graded and sold under state brands as with cap crimper,—it is absolutely | 
enforced by this division through a essential to USE A CAP CRIMPER, | i 
three years’ course of work, —obtainable from your dealer or | | 
“In seed and weed control work gar- direct from us. | | 
den seeds have been placed under in- | . | 
spection, a much needed protection for Hai 


t i 

Priming the Cartridge | 
Punch a hole with handle of cap 
crimper in the side of cartridge deep | 


enough to contain all of the cap. See | 
illustration at left, 


Securing Fuse 


of Crop Estimates is co-operating. After inserting cap with fuse | 
Some of the recommendations for attached, tie a cord around fuse and | 

legislation made by Commissioner then around cartridge, as shown. If ih 

Norgord are: Several cartridges are needed, this 


“primer” cartridge is putin last. After 
loading, tamp earth tightly in hole 
using a WOODEN tamping stick. 
The success of the shot depends largely 
on the tightness of the tamping. 


“The State Fair should be placed on 
a financial basis that will cover the 
cost in a reasonable way. Make the 
amount somewhere near equal to the 
cost of the 1920 fair. 

“The law should be amended to give 


the powers vested in the division of For most satisfactory results, be sure that your dealer sells you Ht 
markets a broader scope, and should Ne 


increase the funds for inspectional i 
and investigational purposes. ; 
“Funds, should be provided for rural H 


planning to put a man in the field to 


stimulate county and community com- Explosives and Blasting Accessories k 
mittees to set aside rural parks, lake ‘ HI 
shores and other rural community im- The Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives tells how to use explosives 1} | 
provements. Possible joint-payment - for land-clearing, ditching, tree-planting and other farm work, be 
for purchase of parks is advisable. Write for free copy today. i | 
“There should be provided funds for || 
live stock reporting on the same basis | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 1h 
as the crop reports, also for a wider Hy 
publication of results through news- McCormick Building Hartley Building 
papers and bulletins. Chicago, III. Duluth, Minn. | 
“Funds should be available for an i | 
extension of the area test method; 18 ] 
also for the accredited herd method. i 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [rcassimee| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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| CHIARA 


Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
| Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 


hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


Witr1am Ketiy, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. Beat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
THomas H. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; Ornament B. Fourier, Auditor General; 
WILLIAM H. Watuace, State Board of Agriculture; 
Grorce L. Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


DU 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 
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By MAE Tx ERDLITZ 


Women’s Pretty Home-made Blouses 


ss ~ 


OME women pre- 
fer a soft, sheer 
material like the 
organdies and voiles. 


ee Crepe de chine, Geor- 
\y gette crepe, China 
’ and tub silks and 
\\ brocaded silks make 
charming blouses of 
the soft variety. 

The tucked front 
and collarless neck are featured by 
some blouses; while most of the ki- 
mono cut blouses are draped. Necks 
are being cut a little low in the back 
this season. The popular length for 
practically all blouses, except the 
lingerie tuck-in models, is barely to 
the hips. 

Collars are quite magnificent in 
size, while many of them set high 
about the neck. In the lineup of neck- 
wear the vestee with attached Buster 
Brown collar is a favorite, while a lit- 
tle tie of black velvet ribbon gives the 
finishing touch. Very effective chains 
can be made of all black or colored 
gross-grain ribbon, which adds greatly 
to the charm of the home-made blouse. 

Fur trimmed dresses and fur trimmed 
blouses are much in evidence this sea- 
son. Vivid-hued sashes and girdles 
are in high favor, Roman striped silk 
or ribbon being particularly popular. 
For next spring approved blouse 
shades include porcelain blue, a rather 
vivid shade, and rattan. The later is 
a pale greenish tan. 

Paris dressmakers have no _ hesi- 
tancy in combining a skirt of one 
color and a knee-length jacket of an- 
other, such as bright blue with black, 
or smoke-gray with rose pink. 

Figure 1 is a charming afternoon 
blouse of navy blue charmeuse, and 


has the smart new feature of the long 
waistline, achieved by means of the 
cross-over waist, tied at the right with 
a careless looking bow. The collar 
and cuffs are made of white satin, or 
any other contrasting shade. 


No trimming is used on this blouse, 


but if one wished to use a touch of 


embroidery or beading on _ self-color 
collar and cuffs it would result in a 
very attractive waist. Any small and 
compact pattern could be used. 

Most people find it very difficult to 
embroider on dark material because 
of the failure of the pattern to show 
up after being stamped. If you wish 
to embroider some dark material on 
which the design cannot be stamped, 
take off the pattern on strong, brown 
paper, baste this on the place where 
the embroidery is desired and work 
over the paper. When finished care- 
fully tear the paper away, taking pains 
not to pull the stitches. It saves pad- 
ding, and the work is much more eas- 
ily and quickly done, and looks better. 


Figure 2, like many of the new Geor- 
gette blouses, is lace trimmed. On 
each side of the front are four tiny 
pin tucks, in the center of which, 
placed parallel with the tucks, are five 
very small Georgette covered buttons. 
The lace is inserted as is shown in 


the inner starting 


the picture, 
from the end of the collar on each 
side, while the outer row reaches the 


row, 


center of each shoulder. Long sleeves 
feature this blouse, the cuffs of which 


are trimmed with three rows of in-— 


serted lace and edged with a shirred 
lace. This blouse is very attractive 
in either white, flesh or bisque. 


Lunch Time for the Kiddies 


here are two kinds of piecing; 

the piece which Mother gives 

when Young America comes 
from school, and the odds and ends to 
which he helps himself at any and 
all hours of the day. 

The former is to be encouraged if 
wisely administered, but the latter is 
the enemy of well-nourishment. 
Nature has arranged that most of her 
affairs are carried on rythmically— 
the tides of the ocean with their 
ebb and flow, the day with its ‘sun- 
shine and darkness, the _ seasons, 
and the heart beats. All goes with 
work and pause; nothing is at 
random; all is systematic. 

That delightful organism, the Child, 
is no exception to the rule, or should 
not be. He should take on food, digest 


it, rest, grow hungry. There is more 


truth than poetry in the _ saying, 
“Digestion waits on appetite.” If 
food is taken into the stomach be- 


fore it is emptied and rested, 


it is® 


unfit for the next task and indigestion 
a 


is the result. 


If one eats too frequently he will 


not know hunger, the best sauce. It 
is this which makes the simple dish 


\ 
a 
4 
‘ 
fa 
a 


fit for a king, which prompts one to — 
eat wholesome, nourishing food and — 


not bicker at knick-knacks lacking in 
nourishment and over-balanced with 
sweets and fats. 


meals. 
not eat irregularly, ‘without 
or reason,” 


; 


This does not mean that children’ 
should have nothing to eat between © 
It does mean that they should 
rhyme | 
whatever happens to come 
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their way, or 
whenever their 
pampered  appe- 
tites lead them 


to the cooky jar. 
The child should 

eat more frequent- 

ly than the adult 


for three rea- 
sons: his  stom- 
ach is smaller, 


his activity great- 
er so that he uses up his supply of 
fuel and energy more quickly, and he 
is growing and the adult is not. At 
a regular hour between meals, about 


ten in the morning and four in the 
afternoon, he should be given a light 


_“piece’—a cup of milk, a sandwich, 


an orange, an a dish of 
prunes. 


The piece should not be so plentiful 


apple or 


-as to spoil the appetite for the next 


meal. It should, however, be some- 
thing substantial which will supply a 


body need and prevent the consuming 


of body tissues in the lack of food. 
The well nourished body is stocked 
with germicidal fluids which attack 
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and eradicate many disease germs 
which find entrance into the system, 
Irregularity of eating, breaking Na- 
ture’s rythm, causes irregularity of 
elimination, and this is the cause ot 
poor health. 

One of the worst of our children’s 
bad habits is the eating of candy and 
knick-knacks just before a meal when 


really hungry. This spoils the appe- 
a<F, tite for other food, 
—N too little is eaten at 
; » the meal to last long 


and the child is soon 
hungry again, and 
the regularity is up- 
set. The same rea- 
soning applies to the 
eating of the dessert 
before the first 
course, as most chil- 
dren will do if allow- 
ed their own way. 
The wisest rule is 
\ that originated by 
=A. «6ttwo tiny tots: “Eat 
all your baddest things first and after 
that your goodest.” 


Simple but Delicious Home Recipes 


Crumb Griddle Cakes 


One cup bread crumbs, one cup 
flour, one cup milk, one egg, one tee- 
spoon baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon salt and one teaspoon molass- 
es. Soak the bread crumbs in the 
milk; add the sifted flour, the well 
beaten egg; mix well; add baking 
powder, salt, butter and molasses: 
mix. Bake on hot griddle. 


—_—______. 


Stuffed Spare-Ribs 


Place half of the ribs on the bot- 
tom of the pan, cover wih dressing, 
lay the remainder of the ribs on top 
and skewer together. Roast until 
tender having the oven hot at first, 
then reducing the heat. Parboil po- 
totoes in salted water and brown in 
the pan with the meat, basting with 
the fat occasionally. 


Date Souffle for Four Servings 


One cup dates cut fine, one-half cup 
sugar. One third cup water. One 
teaspoon vanilla. One-eighth — tea- 
spoon salt. Three eggs. Four table- 
spoons flour. One-half teaspoon 
baking powder. Mix dates, sugar and 
water and cook slowly until soft, allow 
to cool and then add the egg yolks, 
flour, baking powder and salt and beat 
for four minutes; carefully add the 
egg whites, beaten light, and pile the 
mixture lightly in a well buttered bak- 
ing dish. Set in pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven for 30 min- 


utes, or until the souffle is set and has 
risen quite high, about half again its 
height. 


Chesse Balls 

Take equal parts of cottage cheese 
and ground walnuts. Add a little cel- 
ery cut fine, chopped parsley, and mix 
with sweet cream. Salt to taste. 
Make into small balls and sprinkle 
with paprika. Serve with relish with 
nut bread. 


Chestnut Stuffing 


One cupful of dried breadcrumbs, 
one cupful of boiled, smashed chest- 
nuts, two-thirds cupful of boiling wa- 
ter, two tablespoons of bacon fat, 
half teaspoonful of paprika, one tea- 
spoonful of grated onion. Mix the 
breadcrumbs, chestnuts and boiling 
water thoroughly, then add other in- 
gredients. 


Baked Salmon 
One cup salmon, three level table- 


spoon chopped green pepper, one- 
third tablespoon celery galt, one level 
teaspoon salt, one-half cup bread 
crumbs, one and one-half cups milk. 


Mix the salmon, green pepper, celery 
salt, bread crumbs, milk and well beat- 
en egg. Beat for one minute. Pour 
into well buttered mold. Set in a pan 
of hot water and bake for 25 minutes 
in a moderate oven. Unmold and 
serve with egg sauce. 


Some Things Folks Share 


(Continued from page 9) 


borrowing money as a sure road to 
ruin. He wants credit to produce and 
move his crops. He wants both real 
and personal credit, long term and 
short term credit. He sees men in 
other occupations enjoying this. He 
is out for his Federal Farm Loan and 
the improvement of the system. When 
the thing is over he will have it. 

He sees others control their prod- 
ucts, while the officers of his asso- 
ciation have been carted over to the 
jail. He, therefore, is out for the 
right of collective bargaining. When 
he thing is over he will have it. 

We might multiply words but we 
won't. The great majority of farmers 
want only what is just. I can assure 
you of that. I know farmers who are 
‘adical and farmers who are conserva- 
jive. All have the same promptings 
0 action. But I have found very few 
9§ them who demand more than a 
square deal. Most of them are willing 
Oo take their share of the grief. If 
hey are wrong, they are willing to be 
shown. 

It has long been the favorite pas- 
sion of the farm “uplifter” to “give” 
he farmer something, to “do” some- 
hing for him. This has kept the farm- 
ra peasant and he has come to know 


it. The farmer desires no  philan- 
thropy or act which will tend to 
recognize him as in the class of 
“weary Willie” or make him a peas- 
ant. 

He feels himself as having all of 
the rights that other men have, no 
more, no less. Feeling that he is not 
getting economic justice and that he 
is not considered as having the right 
to carry his goods as far towards the 
consumer as other producers do, or 
as having the right to purchase his raw 
materials as other manufacturers do, 
he is out to try his hand at both. He 
believes that he can do as good a job 
at the business as is now being done. 
He will come through. 

All roads lead to town. The farmer 
is coming to town not simply to buy a 
few necessities, he is coming with his 
ideas. It is not a situation which the 
commercial secretary will need to go 
out to look after. It is a condition 
which the American City Bureau will 
have to face. The remedy will be 
found not in trying to change the 
farmer but in educating those within 
the field of membership of commer- 
cial organizations. This is the big- 
gest problem confronting you right 
now. 
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Come 
To the Heart 


of Cloverlan 


This is the time of the year when you decide 


whether you 


will stay on your present location or whether you will 
make a change for something new and better. The days 
roll by rapidly, and before you know it, those who have 
made a decision to come into this great land of clover will 
be in the midst of great stands of timothy, red top and 
blue joint with yields not uncommon at six tons to the 
acre, Hach year finds more farmers opening up new clov- 
erlands in upper Wisconsin—known the world over as the 


Cloverland of America, 


We Help You To Prosper 


If you have limited capital, ambition and willingness to 
work, you can own a happy home and valuable farm where 
nature’s greatest gifts are at your disposal. When you 
come to “Happy Land” you will see opportunity every- 


where, You will meet the kind of people who do things— 
who mingle good health and good profits. We meet you 
here, show you the land, and give you the chance to see 


how happy all of our settlers are, 


Come Up Any Time 


We have fine roads and there are always plenty of our rep- 
resentatives to take you through this country where you 
can see its teeming farms, its picturesque lakes, herds of 
cattle grazing everywhere—where you can see opportunity 
waiting for workers—not wishers. 


Our Booklet Tells the Truth 
Send for it NOW 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co., 1311 Otis Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 
The Home of 


PRIZE-WINNING 
SEED 
POTATOES 


We Invite You to Visit Us If You 


Are Seeking a New Location 
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Write C. P. WEST, County Agricultural Agent 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


Er 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEB US 
We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 


C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 
is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 


of Ewen 
Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J° S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 
Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 


ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
jel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


_———$_—_————————— 


} pective settlers. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States 
State of Michigan 
Officers G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


and 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: - Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
‘ You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


CA DI Tel Bee « «oe 5 a1 «0 ieee $200,000.00 
SUT USiese coe ates ci bre a eee $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 

Officers and Directors: IF. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 


Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 
First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 


been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: O. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


and 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. S. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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More Berry Acreage Is Badly 
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Needed in Wisconsin 
By W. A. FREEHOFF 


ISCONSIN has only 126 acres 

of red raspberries, four acres 

of purple raspberries, 24 

acres of black raspberries, 
and 42 acres of blackberries. 

This scanty acreage supplies less 
than one-tenth of Wisconsin’s needs, 
and is almost a certain guarantee that 
any farmer who plants these cane 
fruits will be liberally rewarded. Ber- 
ries have been high in price, are high 
in price, and are likely to remain at 
profitable prices, now that the sugar 
shortage has been overcome, 

In spite of this scarcity of berries, I 
would not advise the general farmer to 
plant berries on a commercial scale. 
The dairy and live stock farmer sel- 
dom will devote the time and attention 
necessary to insure a good crop and to 
see to proper marketing. He has his 
hands full in getting his crops of hay, 
grain and corn planted, cultivated and 
harvested, and his cattle properly tak- 
en care of. Any fruit that he plants 
will come largely under the care of 
the women and children on the farm. 

But there is a large class of farmers 
in Wisconsin who have holdings of 30 
acres and less, and who depend upon 
vegetables and fruits. Many of them 
could easily double their acreage of 
berries, and be liberally rewarded, as 
it seems reasonably certain that the 
ruinously low prices of 25 years ago 
are now a thing of the past. 

One of the reasons why Wisconsin 
does not have a larger acreage of cane 
fruits is the crown gall and anthrac- 
nose. Another is that vegetables, like 
sweet corn, have afforded easier money. 
But there is every evidence on hand to 
show that easier money has tempted 
too many growers, with the result that 
low prices may be expected. Cane 
fruits are just about ready to have an 
inning, and wise is the farmer who 
will get ready first. 

Growers complain about’ getting 
pickers, but it seems to be the con- 
census of opinion that higher prices 


Lower Beef Production Costs 


XPERIMENTS in animal nutri- 
tion, carried on for 17 years at 
the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, indicate the possi- 
bility of reducing materially the feed 
cost of beef production, according to 
Bulletin 193 of the Minnesota station, 
“Investigation in Beef Production,” by 
T. L. Haecker, formerly chief of the 
Division of Animal Nutrition, just is- 
sued. Data obtained in studying the 
feed and nutrient requirements in 
growing and fattening a group of sev- 
en calves, begun in the fall of 1901, 
disclosed a marked discrepancy in the 
amount of dry matter and digestible 
nutrients consumed daily, actual and 
per 1,000 pounds live weight, on the 
one hand, and the amount prescribed 
in literature on feeding for beef pro- 
duction and the amount generally giv- 
en in practical feeding, on the other. 
This suggested the possibility of re- 
ducing feeding costs. A more com- 
plete series of experiments was de- 
cided on, however, in order to verify 
or to disprove the conclusions reached 
in these first experiments. 

Beginning in February, 1908, several 
groups of beef-bred calves were ob- 
tained in turn. The animals in each 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


would attract more pickers. At the 
present rate expert pickers make less 
than $1.50 a day, which in the period 
of high wages through which we have 
just passed, was not even pin money, 

Anybody who expects to make money 
in cane friuts must, of course, grow 
them on a commercial scale, so that — 
horse cultivation may be employed. 
But before planting these fruits, look 
over the local situation carefully, and 
determine whether you can get pick- 
ers, and that canning factories, etc., 
have not got all the available pickers 
coralled. 

Also make sure that you get healthy 
stock plants, and especially be on your 
guard against crown gall, anthracnose, 
and the cane borer. 

Crown gall is the most widely dis- 
tributed disease, and causes more in- 
jury among the cane fruits than any 
other. It is the limiting factor in the 
growing of blackberries, and important 
in limiting raspberries. . 

Anthracnose is the second most im- 
portant disease and is found wherever 
raspberries are grown. The disease 
not only affects the canes and leaves, 
but may dry up the fruit before ma- 
turity. ; 

The cane borer is most destructive 
on raspberry plants. The adult female 
in early summer girdles two rings 


near the tips of new shoots, and be-— 


tween these rings she deposits the 
eggs. The young grub immediately 
bores downward into the healthy part 
of the cane and continues until the 
ground is reached, completely ruining 
the cane. 

The usual method of controlling the 
borer has been to watch for the girdle 
rings, and cut off the cane tips before 
the grub hatches. Anthracnose can 
be controlled by spraying as late as 
possible, while the buds are swelling, 
but before they have opened, with a 
lime sulphur solution. The control of 
crown gall is largely one of securing 
clean stock, always a difficult problem. 


' 


group were fed under most careful 
supervision, the feeds being weighed 
and analyzed. frequently, the rate of 
gain of the animals being recorded, 
and the changes taking place during 
the various periods of 100 pounds gain 
in live weight—the amount of water 
and dry substances. stored; the 
amount of protein, fat, and ash in the 
dry matter; and the relation of the 
feed units consumed during the vari- 
ous periods of growth to the compon- 
ents stored in the body—being care- 
fully noted. In all the feeding opera- 
tions the intent was to provide the 
steers with sufficient food to satisfy 
the appetite but not to provide more 
nutriment than would be utilized. At 
intervals of 100 pounds gain an ani- 
mal was slaughtered and its carcass” 
carefully analyzed. ; 

The outcome of the studies is a 
series of tables which are the scien- 
tist’s answer to the question: Is it 
possible to reduce the cost of feeding 
for beef production? But this answer 
will have to be tried out in actual 
practice under varying farm condi 
tions before the tables can finally be 
accepted as guides by stockmen. 4 

The bulletin is, in fact, one for the 
technical student rather than the 
practical feeder. A relatively smal 
edition has been issued, therefore; si 
small that requests for quantities of 
the bulletins cannot be granted. Sin 
gle copies may be had, however, by 
addressing Office of Publications, Uni 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


Raising the standard of farm ani 
mals and poultry to bring out cer 
tain desirable characteristics by se 
lecting breeding is receiving more a 
tention now days. 
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Stock Breeders’ Association 


Proves Great Success 
IBy ANDREW W. HOPKINS 


PPRECIATING that there was 

not a state in the Union bet- 

ter adapted than Wisconsin 

to the raising of live stock, 
and realizing the many advantages to 
be gained from cooperative effort, 
leading stockmen of the state met in 
January, 1901, and organized the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation. The object of the organi- 
zation, as expressed in its constitu- 
tion, and as interpreted by succeed- 
ing boards of officers, was the ad: 
vancement and protection of the live 
stock industry of the state. Reputa- 
ble citizens of Wisconsin actively 
interested in live stock production 
were eligible to membership. 


The organization, which within the 
last few years has been incorporated, 
has at all times worked in perfect 
harmony with all other agricultural 
organizations and agencies for the 
upbuilding of the agriculture of Wis- 
consin. As a result of excellent soil 
and climatic conditions and _ unsur- 
passed nearness to America’s leading 
live stock markets and the splendid 
work done by this association and 
similar organizations, Wisconsin has 
become one of the great live stock 
producing states of the Union. The 
prosperity of this state depends upon 


the stewardship of the organization. 

In employing these funds the asso- 
ciation has at all times attempted to 
use them in such ways as would best 
serve the interests of this important 
industry and our great commonwealth. 
The public has been asked to judge 
and gauge the merits of the work by 
the results. One of the first activi- 
ties of the association was the opera- 
tion of “more and better live stock” 
demonstration trains. For a number 
of seasons, through the cooperation 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, Chi- 
cago & St. Paul, Soo, and Green Bay 
and Western’ Railway companies, 
these were run over the different lines 
of the road crossing and traversing 
the state. It would be impossible to 
estimate the value of the work thus 
done and begun. These demonstra- 
tions were the forerunners for later 
campaigns for the improvement of 
herds and flocks, including the better 
bull drive which became the model 
of the nation. 


In this connection it should be said 
that officials of the different roads 
having extensive mileage in the state 
are very willing and anxious to co- 
operate with this association in con- 
ducting a better bull campaign on 
The plan 


their lines in Wisconsin. 


Five State Prize Calves Owned by Boys and Girls of Calumet County, Wis. 


the prosperity of its farmers and the 
prosperity of its farmers depends in 
no small way upon the development 
of its most important agricultural 
industry, the raising of bred-for- pro- 
duction live stock. 

Since its organization, the associa- 
tion has been served by seven secre- 
taries—Frank W. Harding of Wauke- 
sha, W. L. Carlyle of Madison, L. P. 
Martiny of Chippewa Falls, F. H. 
Scribner of Rosendale, Eben E. Jones 
of Rockland, Richard Rowlands of 
Waukesha, and Andrew W. Hopkins 
of Madison. During my term as secre- 
tary I have seen the work grow until 
it required the services of assistants, 
and in these capacities Raymond 
Baker of Rewey and D. S. Bullock of 
Marinette have served faithfully and 

ably. 

It was while Mr. Scribner was 
secretary that I became actively in- 
terested in the purposes of the asso- 
ciation and it was my privilege and 
pleasure to aid in planning, and carry- 
ing on, some of the work then at- 
tempted. The publication of the first 
directory of Wisconsin stockmen re- 
Sulted in developing a still greater 
pride for the industry and an appre- 
ciation of the necessity for still more 
active work upon the part of the 
organization. 

This lead to the presentation to the 
legislature of the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the association, and in 1911 
the first appropriation of $4,000 was 
made. The state has continued since 
to invest in the work and the associa- 
tion increasing the amount first to 
$7,000 and later to $9,000 a year, and 
showing an increasing confidence in 


Suggested by the secretaries, that a 
better bull exhibit be carried and that 
at each point one or two purebred 
bulls be exchanged for grades and 
scrubs, has met with very hearty ap- 
proval. : 


Out of the demonstration trains 
grew another effective campaign— 
the displaying at important county 
fair exhibits of profitable and un- 
profitable farm animals—one the pro- 
duct of purebred and the other the 
result of inferior sires. 


The association officials in their 
campaign for better live stock have 
been mindful of the importance and 
strategy of working with young peo- 
ple. Officers of the organization have 
given up much of their time to attend 
conferences for the purposes of inter- 
esting local leaders in some of the 
big plans for the development and im- 
provement of the state’s livestock 
industry—particularly as these related 
to young people. 


The Junior Live Stock Exposition 
and the state-wide high school judging 
contests are the outgrowths of this 
attempt to interest the youth of the 
state in stock husbandry. The impor- 
tance and success of both movements 
are too well known to require repeti- 
tion. 

The work among the young people 
of the state is bringing returns—big 
returns. The Junior Live Stock Ex- 
position just held undoubtedly meant 
much to every community that had a 
boy or girl entered in the competition. 
Every one is enthusiastic over the 
high school judging contests which 
were held last year and which are to 
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A Big Stump Pile—Quick 


“Every stump in that pile was blasted out with 
dynamite. That, John, is why it was so easy to do 
the whole job—get the stumps out and pile ’em.”’ 


‘‘What kind do I use? Hercules, of course—20% 
Low Freezing Extra. It does the work, stumps 
and roots, better than anything else I’ve ever tried. 
I’m strong for 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


“Of course you can’t use the 20% for everything. 
When it comes to ditching and boulder blasting I 
use Hercules 60% Nitroglycerine Dynamite. But 
for stumps in heavy soil you can’t beat the 20%. 
It does the trick and saves money.” 


“Tf you want pointers on the use of dynamite 


write the Hercules Powder Co. for their book, 
‘Progressive Cultivation.’ That book has been 
worth a lot to me.’’ 

Ads Hercules Dynamite is for sale hy leading 4 
Vij ) Hardware and Implement Dealers f? ] 


HERCULES POWDER co. 920 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation.’’ 


TFarieinterestednin. dynamiteor ==. eee eee ee ee 
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Cut-over Timber Lands 


Suitable for Agriculture 
and Stock Raising in 


Ashland County, Wis. 


For Details Write 


MELLEN LUMBER COMPANY 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


S 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


_ 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Potatoes— 


We have this year the biggest crop in the his- 
That 
year, you will remember, thousands of bushels 


tory of the country, excepting 1917. 


were dumped. From present crop figures busi- 
ness and market conditions, we will see a repe- 
tition of the spring of 1918, and a great many 
potatoes will be wasted. Very few farmers are 
feeding up their potatoes, and they expect a 
We do not believe 
this will materialize and urge farmers to market 
their potatoes while there is sale for them. Our 


marketing facilities are at your disposal, and 


good market in the spring. 


we will use our best efforts to your advantage. 
Grade your potatoes to comply with U. S. 
Grade No. 1 and put them up 150 lbs. net, in 
new sacks. Bill your cars to Green Bay “for 
Send us the bill of lading and we 


will do the rest. 


diversion.”’ 
We make prompt returns and 
assure you quick results. 


Platten Produce Company 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Gateway rm Cloverland 
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be enlarged in scope and improved in 
detail this season. 

Through the close cooperation of 
the association with the Division of 
Immigration, Wisconsin is attracting 
to its cut-over lands settlers who are 
interested in stock raising and eager 
to associate themselves with local 
groups to insure their success and 
the more rapid development of the 
areas to.which they move. This is 
typical of many we are receiving, and 
serves to show the advantage of get- 
ting into communication with pros- 
pective settlers even before’ they 
come to the state: 

5240 S. Washtenaw Ave., 
Chicago, October 9, 1920. 
Andrew W. Hopkins, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

I expect to move into Oconto county 
next March or April and of a natural 
cause I am interested in live stock. 


March, 1921 


“where live stock farming has at- 
tained a high standard of perfection 
there also has citizenship attained an 
equally high standard. An intelligent 
contact with farm animals always has 
and always will insure quality in the 
man, and a closer kinship with the 
better types surely brings forth fruits 
not yet compassed. General educa- 
tion, honesty of purpose, righteous 
living, culture and religion have made 
the most progress in those communi- 
ties in which intelligent stock farm- 
ing has been most generally pursued. 

We would not wish to give the im- 
pression that the stockman—even the 
Wisconsin stockman—has no ills or 
grievances. Any one familiar with 
conditions knows the contrary. The 
breeding of both meat and milk pro- 
ducing animals is confronted with 
serious marketing difficulties which 
must be satisfactorily handled if these 
industries, the state and nation are 
to prosper. Occupying, as it does, a 
position of opportunity, the associa- 


By 


een, 


Imported Bella II, Owned at Island Farm, Minnesota. 


Ten Times Winner 


During 1918 Season. 


When I say I am interested in live 
stock I mean of course pure bred live 
stock as I consider scrubs as belong- 
ing to a by-gone day. Of course I 
will not be in a position to start with 
a large herd of purebreds but I do 
expect to start with one Holstein cow 
and two Duroc Jersey hogs. 

I have heard of your association 
and also the other agencies located 
throughout the state and consider 
them a great boon to the farmer who 
will take advantage of the help that 
they offer. I hope that you will keep 
my name on your list and write me 
again soon or at least when I move 
into your great state. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H, W. TROUH. 

We are recording, in a very inade- 
quate manner, the work of this asso- 
ciation in one of the greatest periods 
of Wisconsin’s live stock history. Dur- 
ing these years our stockmen have 
prospered—often not as much as their 
efforts entitled them—and Wisconsin 
has increased in stature as a common- 
wealth of stock farm owning people. 

It truly is a noteworthy fact that 


tion must exercise its power by set- 
ting itself seriously to the task of 
helping to answer some of these large 
questions. 

Familiar with the past, 
carefully into the present, and looking 
cautiously into the future the stock- 
men of Wisconsin may well seek, 
through their respective organizations, 
to increase the returns from their ef- 
forts: (1) by discarding inferior ani- 
mals; (2) by strengthening their or- 
ganizations; (3) by cooperating, wher- 
ever necessary, in buying and selling; 
(4) by combating disease; (5) by sup- 
porting boys’ and girls’ club work; 
(6) by studying live stock and milk 
marketing; (7) by insisting upon more 
stabilized markets; and (8) by work- 
ing for a proper relation between the 
price paid the producer and that paid 
by the consumer. 

Knowing the temper of Badger 
stockmen, I confidently believe that 
they will meet the present situation 
in a gratifying manner and that Wis- 
consin’s reputation as a nursery for 
profit producing breeding stock will 
continue to spread. 


An Excellent Family Book Free 


VERY man and woman in Clover- 

land should be deeply interested 

in following the educational cam- 
paign of associated trust companies of 
the United States, being conducted in 
newspapers and a number of national 
magazines, 

A vast number of persons owning 
property die annually leaving no wills. 
Their property is disposed of accord- 
ing to the laws of the states in which 
they live, and their families may not 
be cared for in accordance with their 
individual requirements and therefore 
suffer severely. The failure to make a 
will is due in the great majority of 
cases to lack of understanding. Men 
and women simply do not think nor 
realize that if they wish their estates 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 


to go to any particular person or bene- 


ficiary after death they should make 7) 


certain of this by having their will 
drawn. Or if they realize it, they put 
off their will-making until they have 
“a little more time,” and a sudden ac- 
cident overtakes them and leaves their 
families unprovided for or unpro- 
tected. 

If you are interested in this very 
important subject, write for a copy of 


the booklet which is a part of the edu- 


The booklet is en- 
“Safeguarding Your Family’s 


cational campaign, 
titled 


Future,” and can be obtained without 
the © 
Detroit, who — 


cost ,or obligation by writing 
Union Trust Company, 
are contributors to this educational 
work. 


studying 


M arch, 1921 


Breeders Association and kindred or- 
ganizations, Mr. Imrie has been a 
splendid force among Wisconsin farm- 
ers and their interests. 


“In Oconto county he stands for 
model farming, better home life, and 
more entertainment for the settler,” 
were the words with which Dean Rus- 
sell presented Mr. Hall to President 
H. A, Birge. Mr. Hall has only been 
a farmer for about 15 years, and yet 
his character and ability as a pioneer 
farmer in Oconto county has earned 
him a high place among Wisconsin 
community leaders. “Boys and Girls 
of his community regard him as their 
leader not merely because he is go 
ready with his violin at their school 
functions, but because he has just 
proven to be their good friend in all 
things,” said Dean Russell. Pure 
bred seed corn and alfalfa are Mr. 
Hall’s specialties. He is a settler who 
has made a splendid success under 
typical northern Wisconsin conditions 
not only on his farm, but through his 
influence as a community leader. 

Conspicuous among horticulturists 
of the state is R. J. Coe, and in com- 
menting upon his contribution to the 


by A lifetime of unselfish- 
| ois agriculturalist, honorary 
Robert Hall of Oconto county and R. 
Illinois, were allowed testimonials of 
commendations of the faculty of the 
inees to President E. A. Birge who 
assembly of farmers, Dean Russell re- 
ers. About a quarter of a century 
state, and aided in the organization of 
time the only concrete silo in Buf- 


a e e 
~ Wisconsin Honor Farmers 
te 
ness brought to three’ Wis- 
consin farmers and one IlIlin- 
recognition by Wisconsin this winter. 
David Imrie of St. Croix county, 
J. Coe of Jefferson, together with 
Eugene B. Funk of McLean county, 
appreciation by the regents of the 
University of Wisconsin upon the re- 
' College of Agriculture. Dean H. L. 
Russell presented each of the nom- 
gave the certificates of recognition. 
In introducing David Imrie to the 
ferred to his record as a pioneer ex- 
ponent of co-operation among farm- 
ago, Mr. Imrie organized the first co- 
operative creamery in his section of the 
three similar creameries within the 
next few years. At about the same 
falo county was being erected on Mr. 
Imrie’s farm, while today the county 


boasts of hundreds of these structures. state’s farming interests, Dean Rus- 
After his venture with organized sell pointed to his fine leadership 
creameries he bought his 320 acre among fruit growers and nursery-men 


farm in St. Croix county where he 
now lives. As member of the Farmers’ 
Institute force, as breeder of purebred 
_ livestock, as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the Wisconsin Live Stock 


of the state. For eighteen years farm- 
Farmer Institute platform and for | 
several years he lead the state Horti- 
cultural Society as its president. 


She Will Need 
Faithful Counsel 


When you are gone your good counsel and thoughtful care 
are gone, too. Your wife and your executor are left to set- 
tle up your numerous, and often complicated, activities. 


Careful men make wills. It is the only safe way to assure the 
carrying out of their plans for their families. 


Certain it is that you know best how your estate should be 
divided. 


ers have heard him lecture from ‘tthe | 


And you know best, too, whom you should have as executor 
of your will—someone experienced, faithful and never-dying 
who will carry out your wishes to the letter—who will give 
faithful counsel to your family. 


Trust Companies are ideal executors because it is their busi- 
ness to fulfill duties of trust. They have the necessary 
knowledge and facilities. They have a permanence in organ- 
ization which means that neither death, sickness nor absence 
can interrupt the settling up of estates. 


The Union Trust Company has acted in the capacity of ex- 
ecutor or co-executor of hundreds of wills. It has the ex- 
perience gained in thirty years of service. Its officers will 
gladly give you their expert counsel. Let us send you valu- 
able literature on wills and executors. 


First Trust Company in Detroit 


Clnion Crust Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


—and only one man operating. That’s what the 
Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished before hun- 
dreds of epectators at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 

It will do the same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 

The Martinson is mounted as a wheelbarrow and is easily moved, adjusted and operated. 
Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. _ You don’t have to buy a dif- 
ferent size machine for varying sized stumps. The Martinson pulls them all big and little 
alike. You need one. 2y Write today for 


i. ‘ : ‘ 

MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. eh bree, 

2018 West First St, Duluth, Minnesota : our ee pay- 

me an. 
. 
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“She 
Choice Parts of Selected Grains 


give to 


Grape-Nuts 


its health and body-building value 


This wheat and malted barley food 
is so processed and baked that the 


nourishing 


f<) 


qualities and pleas- 


ing flavor are fully brought out 


Healthful-Satisfying 


~Theres a Reason” 


The western farmer who, just now, 


is receiving 35 to 40 cents per bushel 
for his corn, blinks and rubs his eyes 
when he gets returns from the sale of 


his live stock and learns that he has 
been charged $1.75 per bushel for the 
corn his animals ate while in the stock 
yards, waiting to be sold. 


MORE FARMERS 


There is room for 100,- 


cut-over lands tributary 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


Minnesota. 


000 new farmers on the | 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 


churches and neighbors. 


Lands which can be bought at a price that will 


fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 


man of means. 


Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 3l1st, 1919 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department 


Over $20,000,000.00 


VON PLATEN-FO 


X LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


JOHN S. COMAN 


Lumber Inspector and Shipper 


Deputy Inspector, National Hardwood Lumber Association 


Shipping 
Lake Michigan, Georgian Bay 


aie tS 9 


MENOMINEE, 


from 


and Lake Superior Points _ 


MICHIGAN 
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Steam Dried 
Sugar Beet Pulp 


Made from washed, clean, fresh sugar 
beets, partly cooked in process—then dried 
—looks like rolled oats. Put up in 100- 


pound bags. 


Make dairy cows milk like spring pas- 


ture. 


Write for price and other information. 


The Menominee River Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


DOCK 
COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW 


Fully Warranted 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
—— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


| 


A White Pine Plantation in Minnesota 


Problem of Re-forestation 


(Continued from page 3) 


burner, they are now being converted 
into lath, curtain. poles, box’ boards 
and fibre for paper. Even the bark 
of the tree is now being manufactured 
into insulating products which yield 
as much value as the wood itself. In- 
ferior species such as jack pine and 
popple are now becoming very valua- 
ble. These are fast growing species 
and it is this type of tree which will 
be first propagated in the future. 

At the North Central Experiment 
Farm at Grand Rapids, Minnesota, a 
stand of jack pine which was planted 
in 1900 has now reached an average 
diameter of seven inches at breast 
height. This means that jack pine 


is assured for farm products that we 
will find the greatest agricultural de- 
velopment, and instead of apathy or 
antagonism, the development of the 
Lake States demands that encourage- 
ment and help of every kind should 
be extended in bringing in and sup- 
porting these industries. If these in- 
dustries are to survive and enlarge and 
become a big factor in the develop- 
ment of the Lake States, it means 
they must be assured of a supply of 
raw material and this raw material 
can best be produced upon these lands 
which are no good for. agriculture. ~ 
State and federal lands should be so 
administered that they can produce a 


a 


A Nice Grove Would Greatly Increase the Selling Price of This Farm 


can'be produced in from twenty to 
twenty-five years of a size suitable for 
pulpwood. Popple is the principal 
wood from which most of our book 
and magazine paper is derived. Birch, 
of which millions of cords have been 
burned and considered of no value, is 
now being used for the manufacture 
of toothpicks, clothes pins, veneer, 
and many other uses. These by-pro- 
ducts are now giving employment to 
thousands of people where the utiliza- 
tion of them for lumber alone would 
only afford employment for a few 
hundred. It would seem, therefore, 
that the variety of uses which have 
been developed for wood products and 
which mean the investment of im- 
mense sums of money will make per- 
manent industries for many of the 
towns in the Lake States region. It 
is around these towns where market 


yearly crop in the same manner that a 
farmer produces a yearly crop of grain ~ 
or potatoes. The present strangle 
holds upon private enterprise such as 
lack of fire insurance and unjust tax- 
tion on young growing timber must be 
changed so that the paper man, tooth- 
pick man, turpentine man, or sawmill 
man and farmer can utilize the poorer 
lands for the growing of his raw ma- 
terial in the same way that the sugar 
man has sugar plantations, the rubber 
manufacturer has rubber plantations 
or the clothing man has cotton planta- 
tions. 

From a farmer’s standpoint, it would 
seem that the present day farm man- 
agement of the lands in northern Min- 
nesota should include the timber crop 
as one of the main crops in that part 
of the state. The prospective settlers 


(Continuéd on page 28) 


A Scotch Pine Group in Minnesota 
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“Boating on Chekagon"’ 


AREA y 
Total 110,000 acres. Fertile fields, virgin forests, 
cut-over lands. A vast area of golden opper- 

| tunities ‘‘in the heart of Cloverland.” 


CLIMATE : 

The rainfall is abundant. Air dry and exhilerat- 
fh ing. long sunshine hours. Average tempera- 
ture 40° F. Average altitude of 1000 ft. Growing 
season of from 90) to 120 days. 


‘FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Assessed valuation $11,515,000.00, Tax rate 2.9% 
gives Stambaugh township an enormous credit 
which few townships in America can equal. 


INDEBTEDNESS , 
Total bonded indebtedness $119,000.00; a very 
small percentage of our assessed valuation. 


MINING 
Fourteen producing mines, 10 valuable proper- 
ties undeveloped, 1200 men. There are 500,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore untouched by man lying 
within the boundaries of the township. 


LUMBERING 
There are 50,000 acres of virgin forests of birch, 
maple, cedar, spruce, and ash, 13, 500,000 ft. of 
logs were cut last year. 


SCHOOLS 
15 Public Schools employing 75 teachers, 
enrolling 1940 pupils, and possessing 
school property valued at half a million 
dollars. 


CHURCHES 


7 churches, 2 community houses, oppor- 
- tunities for strong clean development. 


BANKS 4 
Two banks, capitalization of $65,500 
with surplus. The Stambaugh bank 
building is the finest in Iron county. 


eeRICULTURAL 

The long sunshine hours of our sum- 
mer days, the virgin soil, and abundant 
~ | rainfall make possible large yields of 
clover, potatoes, fruits, all root crops. 


= 
THEATRES 
_ Three movie houses showing the best 
films. 

HOMES 

Both rural and urban homes are of the 
modern and substantial type. 


’ 


THE HEART 


S ect, a gh ‘Towns ce 


OF CLOVERLAND 


‘A bit of woodland trail’’ 
Above center: “On the}Cloverland Trail”’ 


DAIRYING 
Stambaugh has more high grade and 
registered dairy cattle than any section 
in the county, and the finest market in 
the world at our very door. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Excellent artesian water, fine sewer 
systems in our villages, good phone ser- 
vice, electric lights for the whole dis- 
trict. 


MANUFACTURING 
The abundance of water power, exhaust- 
less supply of hardwood, basswood, 
cedar, and spruce, with good labor con- 
ditions and shipping facilities offer op- 
portunities to new industries. 


GROWTH 
Populaton 1900, 1201; 1910, 4238; 1920, 
6000, Assessed valuation 1910, $1,428,- 
813.00; 1920, $11,515,000.00, 


GOLF 
The new Chicagoan Lake Resort Com- 
pany will open its new- fields at the 
southern end of the lake next spring. 


Stambaugh Township Development Bureau 
STAMBAUGH, MICHIGAN 
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‘Where the grey trout lies asleep 


RAILROADS 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chi- 
cago North Western Railroads connect us with 
either Duluth or Chicago in a day’s ride, and of- 
fer adequate freight and passenger accommoda- 
tions. 


HIGHWAYS 4 

The auto roads of Stambaugh are ideal and new 
lines are being perfected each year. The Aipha- 
Chicagoan Lake Cut-Off via Alpha, Chicagoan 
Lake, Gaastra, Caspian, and Stambaugh to Iron 
River, shorten the Cloverland Trail by five miles 
and leads through the coming resort center of 
Cloverland. 


GRAZING 
Our broad acres of cut-over lands offer excellent 
opportunities to the rancher and hundreds of cat- 
tle and sheep have been shipped here this sea- 
son. 


STREET CARS a 
There are three miles of modern street car lines 
connecting the villages of Caspian, Gaastra, and 
Stambaugh. 


LIBRARY 
The growing Carnegie Library at Stambaugh 
with 7000 volumes supplies every community in 
the township, 


SPORTS 

Natural—The streams and lakes abound 
in fish, while the forests afford deer, 
partridge, and beaver in season. 
Athletic — Stambaugh has always fos- 
tered football, base ball, and basketball 
and several times has held U. P. cham- 
pionships. 


RESORTS 
Virgin forests, fine fishing streams, pic- 
turesque lakes, excellent roads, and ex- 
hilerating atmosphere make our town- 
ship a coming resort center, 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
We believe in ‘Community Spirit”, a 
pride in home and neighbors. Our town- 
ship is the first to have a Township 
Development Bureau. 


“A region of golden opportunity lying in 


the very heart of ‘Cloverland.” 


—— 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce and 
Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over hardwood lands. 


highways. Near settled communities. 


Good soil. 


water. Accessible to railroads and good 
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Rural Schools Now on a Par With Those in Towr 


(Continued from page 4) 


these positions? The great trouble 
with some of the men in these offiices, 
is they view the matter from the 
point that there are so many positions 
to be filled with teachers and so much 
material to be bought. .They  pro- 
ceed to fill these positions,and buy 
this material, without due considera- 
tion as to the competency of the ap- 
plicants or the suitability of the ma- 
terial. 

If we men wished to get an esti- 
mate on a piece of town road work, 
or hire a foreman for a piece of road 
construction, We wouldn’t appoint an 
inexperienced woman for the job. It 
is equally the same on this. school 
question, the woman fimiliar with the 
needs of the school is more competent 
than any man in the township to act 
as a member of the school board. 
Has your town one or more of these 
prospects for school board member- 
ship? If it has, I think you will do 
away with much trouble and needless 
waste of school funds, by getting at 
least one such member on your board. 
It would be no more than right to give 
such a woman unanimous support, for 
she would be doing the district a real 
service by accepting the position. 


a 


more now than in the by gone days 
But we are glad of it. We all wan 
our children to have better oppor 
tunities than we had. In China the 
people were satisfied to have as muck 
as their forefathers, and China is the 
most backward nation of the world 
today. I often think when someone 
tells me a story like the above, that i 
the people who went to school unde 
such conditions, had had the chance 
that the children have ‘today, and 
if the school life had been made more 
agreeable for them, fewer would: have 
quit while in the second and third 
reader. These boys and girls actu: 
ally preferred going to work at thai 
age to attending school. This does 
not speak well for the school. 

The United States today is among 
the most progressive nations of the 
the world. In this progressiveness 
schools play the leading part. 
large percentage of the children of 
the United States are educated in the 
rural schools. The standard of the 
rural school has been raised  unti 
now an eighth grade graduate from 
the country can go to the city high 
school or the normal and find himself 
fitted for his new studies as well 


PRICES $7.50 PER ACRE : | 
and up. Easy Terms. ; ( SS d CORD MILEAGE TIRES 


BUILT FOR 8000 MILES SERVICE and guaranteed against defects for 5000 miles, 


It is true that the children do have as the eighth grade city graduate 


Not a Sewed, Patched or Retreaded Tire—but a sturdy fabric casing rebuilt of ; 
new materials, which we are confident will #3 mileage equivalent to & cord 
Standard non-skid, geared-to-the-road tread, of new live rubber same as ft 
Brand New Tube Free With Every Tire Ordered—Good Tires backed by 
uarantees eet be sold any cheaper 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 


Titan 10-20--for Economy Farmin 


DURING THE YEAR 1921 


AND THE YEARS TO COME 


RACTORS come and tractors 
ae go but Titan 10-20 continues 
its steady traveling along the 

roads of popularity, and in the 
fields of labor, conquering the most 
difficult of practical farm tasks. 

Theories and experiments ‘in de- 
sign and construction run _ their 
course among manufacturers and 
among farmers—and leave behind 
a varied history. But the service 
record of Titan has been a revela- 
tion in the agricultural world. Its 
record as an efficient farm power 
unit has been, to state a plain truth, 
convincing. 

During its history, Titan sales 
have swept ahead; this tractor has 
carried its success into every county 
and country. Yet, except for minor iy ; 
improvements and _ betterments. Mitan 10-20 is now more than ever standard because it is fundamentally simple, endur- 


Titan design has remained un.- ing, reliable, right. Do not be deluded by initial false economy. Increase ‘the efficiency of 
changed. It has stood the test of your work for 1921 by an investment in this power. The International dealer is the man 


time, the test of hardest, roughest ‘'° S& 


usage, the test of strenuous compe- INTERN ATION AL HARV ESTER COMPANY 


tition, so that to date the farming 
world has invested over seventy mil- 

OF AMERICA U. S. A. 
(Incorporated) 


lion dollars in Titans. Can there CHICAGO 
be better proof of thorough prac- 
ticability ? 92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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Watch the | 
Pennies 


but don’t let them 4 
hide the dollars. A 
few cents worth ofin- 
ferior flavoring ex- 
- tracts can spoil sev- 
eral dollars worth of other ingredients. 


Van Duzer’s Certified Flavoring Extracts 
are preferred by those who realize that 
_ using the best is usually true economy. 


They have long been noted for their 
delicious flavors, purity, richness and 
strength. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
New York, N.Y. Springfield, Mass. 


Send for free sample package 


» 
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REPUTATION! 
~ SEEDS 


“and New Illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, and Plants 
grown especially for Northern Gar- 
dens and Farms. 

_ You will want the best, so now 
while you think about it write to 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


3 (Tear Out, Fill In and Mail) 
IOME WOOLEN MILLS, Est. 1876 

_ 242 W. Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

end me skeins of (mention color) 
LOMEWOOL Yarn, guaranteed 100% American 
srown Virgin Wool, at 5(c per skein, $ en- 
losed. (Postage prepaid). Money back if not 
atisfied. I expect this to be the finest virgin wool 
arn for hand knitting socks, sweaters, caps, etc, 
fade in white, turquoise, scarlet, heather, maroon 
avy, oxford, black. 


fy Name 
ddress 


RIST WATC 


All you need do is to sell 40 packets of our veg- 
etable seeds and we will send you—FREE—this 
laranteed time keeper with latest style gold fin- 
h dial. . Seeds are easy to sell at 10 cents per pack. 
2nd no money,,we trust you untilseeds aresold. Get 4 
mple Jot at once and secure this handsome premium, 


pt.45A American Seed Company, ‘Lagcaster, 


™ DEAF oz 


€ is failing, send for FREE Booklet on Natures | 
ly. A safe, easy and efficient Home Treatment. The 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


. 
, 
- 
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Re-forestation 


(Continued from page 26) 
should be encouraged to look at a half 
grown tree in the same way that he 
would judge a calf or a colt. A calf or 
colt would have very little value when 
young, but the farmer looks upon them 
and cares for them because he knows 
that when they reach a certain age 
they will have a high value. The ave- 
rage farmer has failed to realize that 
a half grown tree is analogous to a 
young calf and that it represents a 
future money return in the terms of 
pulpwood, bolts, ete. 

The average farm in the cut-over 
country takes considerable time to 
clear up, unless a man hag a great 
deal of capital, and according to our 
best experts, this quick clearing up is 
generally quite costly. Due to the 
glaciated nature of the Lakes States 
region, certain portions of the land 


on many of the farms will be left un- | 


tilled for some time, due to some fac- 
tor such as slope, drainage, rocks, and 
the like. These lands in most cases 
are now producing, or can produce, a 
crop of pulpwood or fibrewood before 
they will be utilized for, crops. Why 
not plant them up or protect the 
young trees upon them for a few 
years, then use them for pasture, and 
at the same time get a crop of wood. 
I think it is safe to predict that with- 
in the next thirty years this natural 
crop will be considered one of the 
main crops on many farms in the 


Lakes States region. 


Stand of European Larch (on right) 
32 Years After Planting. 


BIG BAY, MICH. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR 


‘Registered Guernseys 


BAY CLIFFS STOCK FARM 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 
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| Better 
Health 


in your meal-time bev- 
erage when you use 


INSTANT PostuM) 


Its pleasing flavor re- 
sembles that of coffee, but 
it contains none of cof- | 
£Fee’s harmful elements 


Made in the cup ‘quick 
as a wink by the addition 
of hot water, strong or mild 
to suit individual taste, — 


Instant Postum is the deal Drink | 
for all the family. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Ine. | 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


/ 
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© Postum} 
A BEVERAGE 


made of different parts of Wheat 
| 80d a small 


rtion of Molasses 


/ 
)POSTUM. C 
pS A " 
| 


Postum Cereal Company, 


3 Barn Caren, ich USA. @ 
(QM Lome ser weiner exour ounces. 
a I ee oF | 
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STEADY AND ASSURED POWER 


No matter how skillful a driver you may be, to obtain the 
best results from your car, you must use a gasoline with a 
correct range of boiling point fractions. 
will give all the power your engine is capable of developing. 


RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Is Steady and Sure 


POLARINE 


Seals Pistons Against Loss of Power 


One of the four grades of Polarine Oil will enable you to 
conserve and use all the power your engine will develop. 
Polarine seals pistons and minimizes carbon. 


CHICAGO 


We recommend their use in every make and type of car. 


Ask any Standard Oil agent or representative to show you 
the chart on which is given our recommendations as to the 
correct grade of Polarine to use in your car. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


A gasoline which 


U. S. A. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. Address all want ads to the 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE—270-acre farm, 100 acres 

cleared, the balance in second growth 
timber, all fenced in. One small house, one 
large house, one chicken house, 3 pig 
houses, large wood shed, water in house 
and barns and good running water through 
the farm. 50 hens, 6 yearling pigs, 10 good 
milch cows, one pair of heavy draft hors¢s 
weighing 3,300 lbs., one gray driver (6 
years old) about 1,200 lbs. One separator, 
one eight-horse gas engine with circular 
and drag saw, one Monarch Tractor Model 
B 30-18 1921 with a four-bottom Oliver 
plow, two-team plow, harrows, disks, 
drags, manure spreader, potato digger and 
planter, mowing machine, hay racks and 
forks, and large kettle. Good soil and 
level land which was plowed over last 
fall. Have hauled over one hundred loads 
of manure this winter. Farm_is located 
seven miles from Marquette, Mich., oppo- 
gite the Morgan Heights Sanitarium, a 
good auto road to it and railroad station 
there. This farm would make a good dairy 
farm, as there are three towns of about 
15,000 population within a radius of ten 
miles. There is_a gravel pit about 20 
acres square on this property included in 
farm. Will sell the land, stock and ma- 
chinery at $75.00 per acre. William Dorais, 
Marquette, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Line Bred for Heavy gg 

Production Barred Rocks. S58. C. White 
Leghorns large winter layers, Leghorn 
pullets mated with Cockerel weighing six 
and seven pounds trapnested fourteen 
years. Book orders for hatching eggs 
$2.50 per 15. Real good Airedale pups for 
sale, Gus Paseman, 1722 New York Ave., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 

justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
stracter, Lansing, Mich. 
WANTED—A-1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton Anti- 
septics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.”” Apply at once. Par- 
sons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


SEED CORN—Wisconsin No, 25. Harliest 

Yellow Dent, fire dried, shelled and 
graded. Wwirite for booklet. WwW. I. Brock- 
son, Box “BH,” Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 
hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation,”’ Apply at_ once. 
Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. 
TE i 
RESIDENT owner several adjoining 
farms continuous both_ sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 
FOR SALE—80 acres all tillable land, no 
stones. Some improvements. Located 
in a rapidly developing territory. Cash 
or time. Communicate with L. Loucks, 
Logan, Oconto County, Wis. 


LAND CRUISER desires position for sea- 
son of 1921. Write L. Loucks, Logan, 
Wis. 
WANTED—Position as working manager 
with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock and 
grain farms. Prefer to work on salary and 
percentage basis. Will invest some in 
good proposition. Best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 84, care Cloverland Magazine. 
Sh edt ah bi AUR 7 A eS SS EES 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 

tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 
write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


eT 
WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 
Wee el eS 
CLAY BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE—In 
Mackinac and Chippewa Counties, suit- 
able for grazing purposes. Can be bought 
on partial payment plan. Write Wilwin 
Company, Limited, Wilwin, Mich., for 
particulars. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Mich., which 
has good schools and a creamery, 150 acres 
of this land is cleared; has a good house 
and hay barn and small orchard, plenty of 
running water all the year. Uncleared 
land is well seeded to grass; the soil is 
clay loam. There is not an acre of poor 
land in the farm. Easy terms. Address 
Box 58, care Cloverland Magazine. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land in one block. 
ee iat i located. Price and 

‘ms attractive. ‘rite Fred A. Roper 
Menominee, Mich. ; a oH 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres, 
house, barn, clearing, near Paynesville. 
$1,250, 50 down. 80 acres near Ewen, 
$1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. Good 
land. Wm. Hardy, owner, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

_ cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 

er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 

ae. Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 
ich. 


FOR SALE — Choice cut-over hardwood 
lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, bay 
geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heayy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half.Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 ‘qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car; excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 


One western saddle pony, rein broken, 


speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. ¥ 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
Ree Soe SES Sead crt and lowest 
price. on J. Black, 177 5 ippew: 
Falls, Wisconsin. ae ee 
WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALE—56 acre 

highly improved farm in Waukesha_Co., 
14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 miles from 
Waukesha. Concrete road will pass farm, 
10-Room brick house, hardwood floors and 
hot water heat, acetyline lighting system 
in house and barns, Basement barn 36x70 
silo 12x26, all in good repair. This loca- 
tion suitable for general store, auto supply 
or eat : ppb com eae Liberal terms to 
responsible parties. Address h asper 
R. 4, Waukesha, Wis. gr cates ae 
FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 4% miles from 

Ogema, Wis. 50 acres cleared, 28 under 
cultivation, good water, well fenced, % 
mile to school and from trunk highway. 
For terms and price write owner, J. Jones 
Phillips, Wis. i 


FOR SALE — Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands Suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft counties. 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 


OPULAR 
OTATO 
LANTER 


The Keystone 
Hand Drop Planter 


Getting 100% value from high-priced 
seed and land by securing the utmost 
yield possible is one of vital interest 
to the producer of potatoes. This can 
be accomplished by use of the Key- 
stone Potato Planter. 

Simple, strongly made, durable. The 
rear pressure wheel presses the soil 
over the seed so that the moisture is 
retained and the seed sprouts prompt- 
ly and comes up in much more vigor- 
ous manner than where the earth is 
left loosely over the potatoes. 

No bruising of seed and every piece 
containing an “eye” should grow. 

Secure catalog from 


A. J. PLATT, Manufacturer 


Sterling, Illinols 


MAGAZINE 


ow SALZERS 


in Greater Cloverlan 


This fertile, virgin country 
should be sown with only the pur- 
est and hardiest Northern Grown 
Seeds. We want you to Sow 
Salzer’s Seeds this year and re- 
ceive for your efforts a bountiful 
yield. Send for our 53rd Annual 
Catalog showing hundreds of pho- 
tographs in the colors of nature. 


The publisher of this paper is 
Sowing Salzer’s Seeds this year, 
because he has confidence in Sal- 
zer’s Seeds. Send for catalog to- 
day. If you enclose 25c we will 
forward our introductory offer of 
six packages of early vegetables 
with catalog. Send today enclos- 
ing 25c in stamps. 


All garden seeds, bulbs and 
plants are tested at Cliffwood, our 
trial grounds, and are guaranteed 
to give you satisfaction or refund 
your purchase price. 
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When Wiriting Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 


The Largest, Oldest and Closest Mail Order House > 
Serving Greater Cloverland 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPA 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Thos. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 


Hematite 
Amasa, 


Mere. Co. 


Mich. 


B. H. 
Bagley, 


Meyers 
Mich. 


Carney Impl. Co. 
Carney, Mich. 


Mere. Co. 
Mich. 


Caspian 
Caspian, 


8S. Crawford & Son 
Cedar River, Mich. 


Co-op Store Co. 
Mich. 


Eben 
Chatham, 


John Bauer & Son 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


Wills Hdw. Co. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
L, E. 
Daggett, 


Weng & Son 
Mich. 


Escanaba Hdw. Co. 
Escanaba, Mich. 


Clarence Harter 
Faithorn, Mich. 


Felch Supply Co. 
Felch, Mich. 


Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. 


Foster City, Mich. 
Buckeye Store 


Gladstone, Mich. 


Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich. 
John Elmer 
Iron Mt., Mich, 


Cc. F. Gensch Hdwe. 
Iron Mt., Mich. 


Ben L. Quirt 
Iron River, 


Laudry & Panter 
Ironwood, Mich. 


Mich. 


Cookson & LeRoy 
Manistique, Mich. 

Gero & Carroll 
Manistique, Mich. 


Hager Bros. 
Marquette, 


J. G. Blahnik 
Menominee, 


H. C. Myers 
Menominee, 


Mich. 
Mich. 


Mich. 
Peoples Co. 
Mich. 
Munising Motor Car 
Munising, Mich, 
C.. W. Wilkins 
Nathan, Mich. 


Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 


Ramsdell Hdwe. Co. 
Norway, Mich. 


Jos. Gibbs & Son 
Perkins, Mich. 

C. E. Bradner 
Powers, Mich. 

Chas. Hooper 
Republic, Mich. 


Rock Co-op. Store 
Rock, Mich. 

A. J. Lipsett 
Rudyard, Mich. 

Northern Saw Mill Co. 
Sagola, Mich. 

The Bank Store 
Schaffer, Mich. 


Henry Schwellenbach 
Spalding, Mich. 


Square 
Menominee, 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Frank Lienna 
Stephenson, Mich. 


A. M. Chesbrough 
Thompson, Mich. 


E. Davis & Son 
Trenary, Mich. 
Co. 

Mich. 

Chas. Wilson 
Yalmer, Mich. 
Frank Swoboda 
Abrams, Wis. 


Penn Store 
Vulcan, 


Joseph Smeister 
Amberg, Wis. 

Lendved-Schultz 
Antigo, Wis. 

Blicha & Henning 
Athens, Wis. 


Andrew Brann 
Baileys Harbor, 


Chas. Reinhard 
Baileys Harbor, 


Hdvwe. 


Wis. 


Wis. 


Beyersdorf 
Wis. 


Roepke & 
Birnamwood, 


Flanner Steger Ld. & Lbr. Co. 


Blackwell, Wis. 


Brantwood Supply Co. 
Brantwood, Wis. 


Elie Chandoir & Son 


Brussels, Wis. 
Farmers Industrial Assoc. 
Clifford, Wis. 


Co. 


Take a tip from 
Winthrop Wise — 
Save the surface with 
Kyanize 


Look for 
the Dealer in 
your town on 

this list of 


KYANIZE 


stores 


54, 
. 13977 


Farnish Co 


Emicacao sant 


FLOOR ENAME 


Dries overnight 
—with a tough waterproof gloss 


This solves the old floor riddle. 


A good brush and a can of Kyanize Sanitary Floor 
Enamel (any of the eight shades). 


All ready to apply—simply spread from can to the floor. 
In almost no time it’s done. Next day a bright, cheer- 
ful, waterproof floor greets you. 

Smooth as velvet, tough as rawhide — a floor of beauty 
and lasting goodness. That’s the result. 


Kyanize is favored by critical folks who value ease of 
application and enduringly attractive results. 


mT : as vm 
| UTM a 


—————— 


3 HERE’S OUR TRIAL OFFER TO YOU 
Cutout this advertisement, bring it to our store and pay 25 cents for a good brush to 
apply the Kyanize. We’ll give you FREE a half-pint Can of Kyanize Sanitary 
Floor Enamel, enough for your pantry floor or shelves. Choice of eight colors. 
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Lena Hdwe. Co. 
is. 


’ 


Wm. Priem 
Lily, Wis. 


Rafoth & Bramschreiber 
Little Suamico, Wis. 


Cc. E. Swanson 
206 Starkweather 
Marinette, Wis. 


St. 


DeVaud 
Wis. 


L. M. 
Marion, 


0. Gilbert 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Farmers Equity Sup. & Pro. 


Co. 
Mattoon, Wis. 


Mattoon Hdwe. Co. 
Mattoon, Wis. 


R. H. Trantow 
Merrill, Wis. 

Minocqua Hdwe. Co. 

Minocqua, Wis. 


Joseph Kurtz 
Monico, Wis. 


J. H. Yost 
Mosinee, Wis. 

Gerl Bros. 
Newall, Wis. 


J. T. Mason_ Co. 
Niagara, Wis. 


P. B. Peterson 
Norrie, Wis. 


J. N. 


Cook 
No. Crandon, . Wis. 


Schneider Hdwe. Co. 


Oconto, Wis. 


Brazeau & Sons Co. 
Oconto, Wis. 


0. P. Safford 
Oconto, Wis. 


Ormsby Ld, & Timber Co. 
Ormsby, Wis. 


Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr. 
Parrish, Wis. 
Geo. Dubois 

Pelican Lake, Wis. 


Geo. 
Pembine, 


I. J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, 


Phlox Hdwe. 
Phlox, Wis. 


Tv. D. Kellogg Co. 
Polar, Wis. 


Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitowski, Wis. 


H. J. Redelings & Co. 
Porterfield, Wis. 


Joseph Gibbs & Sons 
Pound, Wis. 


Prentice Mere. 
Prentice, Wis. 


Nichols Hdwe. 
Rhinelander, 


Wausau Lumber 
Rib Falls, Wis. 


John Brinkman 
Rozelville, 


Carl Rudie 
Shepley, Wis. 
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Hopperburn and the Potato Leaf Hopper 


OPPERBURN is an injury to 

potato leaves which in the 

past has generally been ac- 

cepted as inevitable during 
seasons of comparative drought. The 
injury during such seasons is made 
apparent by the burning of the leaves 
and premature dying of the vines. 
Dry hot weather was thought to be 
the cause of the damage which here- 
tofore was known as “Tipburn.” (Fig. 
i): Experiments conducted at the 
Michigan Agricultural College  sub- 
station at Chatham, Mich., during 1919 
and 1920 seasons, as well as at other 
state experiment stations, have proved 
conclusively that the potato leaf hop- 
per is the cause of the injury. 


The importance of the potato leaf 
hopper as a potato pest is manifested 
in favorable seasons such as in 1919, 
during which the potato vines in many 
sections of the state were killed as 
early as the latter part of July before 
the tubers had reached marketable 
size. As a consequence, a great many 
growers suffered an entire loss of the 
crop. The loss to the Upper Penin- 
sula potato growers in 1919 from this 
injury alone was estimated at $1,000,- 
000. 

Symptoms. 

Hopperburn is recognized by the 
burning of the tips and margins of 
potato _leaves. The injury usually 
starts at the tips and progresses down 
the edges. It then proceeds inward 
until the entire leaf is killed and turns 
brown. The affected leaves also have 
a tendency to curl upward. (Fig. 1.) 
The rapidity with which the burning 
proceeds depends upon the number of 
leaf hopper nymphs feeding upon the 
vines. The greatest damage in sea- 
sons favorable to the leaf hoper is no- 
ticed to occur during the latter part of 
July and first of August, because it is 
at that period that the nymphs are 
most numerous in the fields. In sea- 
sons during which rainfall is abundant 
and the vines are able to make good 
growth, hopperburn may not become 


- noticeable until the latter part of. Au- 
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Description of Leaf Hopper. 


The potato leaf hopper in the adult 
stage is a very active green colored 
insect about one-eighth of an inch 
long which flies on the slightest dis- 
turbance. (Fig. 2.) Because of its ac- 
tivity it is rarely noticed by the farm- 

_ er during the early part of the season. 
However, later in favorable years 
when fields are badly infested, clouds 

_ of adults maybe seen to rise up from 
‘the vines as one walks down the rows. 


Although a very delicate insect, the 
potato leaf hopper passes the Michi- 
gan winters in the adult stage in 
trash along fence rows and among the 
leaves in the woodlot. In the spring 
with the coming of warm weather the 
adults make their appearance and feed 
upon clover and other field crops un- 
til the first potatoes come through the 
soil, at which time they fly to the po- 

tato fields and the females lay great 
numbers of eggs for the first summer 
_ generation. 


From twelve to fifteen days after 
the eggs are laid the nymphs appear 
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. Figure 1. 
Note Burning of Tips and Margins. 


Hopperburn of Potato Leaves. 


and begin to feed. When hatched, 
the nymphs are pale colorless insects 
about one-twenty-fifth of an inch long, 
and unless one looks very carefully 
they are easily overlooked. In a day 


or two the nymphs take on a green 
color and become more active. The 
nymphs are voracious feeders and 
grow rapidly, reaching the adult stage 
in from fifteen to eighteen days. Dur- 


Figure 2. 


Leaf. (Magnified) 


Potato Leaf Hopper Adults Feeding on Potato 


ing this time they outgrow their skins 
five times and quite often their cast 
skins can be found clinging to the 
under sides of the leaves. The in- 
sects feed on the veins and veinlets 
on the under side of the leaves, and it 
is only when a leaf is turned over 
that the nymphs are seen to scurry 
with a peculiar sidling movement to 
the other side of the leaf. During the 
last two stages of the nymphal period 
the nymphs will hop from one leaf to 
another when disturbed. 

Approximately thirty days of favor- 
able weather conditions are necessary 
for development from the time the 
adult leaf hopper lays its eggs until 
the nymph has reached maturity and 
is ready to lay eggs for the next gen- 
eration. There are two complete gen- 
erations and a partial third generation 
of the potato leaf hopper in Michigan 
during each season. The spring flight 
of adult leaf hoppers to potato fields 
occurs about the middle of June. 
Nymphs of the first generation reach 
maturity during the latter part of July 
and first of August, and the nymphs 
of the second generation reach -the 
adult stage during the latter part of 
August and first of September. The 
nymphs of the third generation are no 
doubt killed by the early fall frosts. 

Leaf hopper nymphs can be distin- 
guished from aphids or plant lice by 
their shape and activity. The potato 
leaf hopper nymph has a large head 
as compared with the rest of the body, 
while the reverse is the case of the 
aphid which has a very small head 
and large body. The leaf hopper 
moves rapidly with a sidling move- 
ment, whereas the aphid is very slug- 
gish and never appears to be in a 
hurry. Figure 3 shows the potato leaf 
hopper adults and nymphs as com- 
pared to aphids. 


Leaf hopper nymphs are most abun: 
dant in the fields during the latter 
part of July and the first of August. 
The nymphs from the last laid eggs of 
the over-wintering adults have not yet 
reached maturity and the nymphs 
from the firstlaid eggs of the second 
generation have hatched and are feed- 
ing with great voracity. This results 
in the wholesale burning noticed at 
that part of the season. 

The adults cause very little burning 
of the foliage and the injury caused 
by the nymphs of the first generation 
is also quite often overlooked because 
of the comparatively small number of 
nymphs feeding on the vines. Yet it 
is the overwintering adults and the 
nymphs of the first generation which 
are of primary importance so far as 
the control of hopperburn is con- 
cerned for they give rise to the de- 
structive second generation. Each 
overwintering female which flies to a 
potato field lays twenty-four eggs and 
approximately three-fourths will ma- 
ture as females. Each female of the 
first generation will also lay twenty- 
four eggs for the second generation. 
Thus the progeny of a single over- 
wintering adult female will number 


over 450 individuals in the second gen- 
eration and each individual is capable 
of causing the destruction of an en- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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N ADVERTISING solicitor for 

a daily newspaper once walked 

into the office of a merchant in 

a certain middle-western town, 
and approached that dignitary on the 
matter of an advertisement in a fea- 
ture edition of the daily paper. 

The merchant, although in business 
at the same stand for some twenty 
years, replied: ‘“Why, how absurd. 
Why should I advertise. Everybody 
knows me.” “True enough,” replied 
the salesman, quick to grasp the op- 
portunity, “but does everybody know 
what you’ve got for sale?” And the 
merchant took the “ad.” 

Everybody knows Michigan—it’s an 
integral part of the United States. And 
everybody knows Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, for the same reason. They 
are right on the map. Says’ so, in 
black and white. But does everybody 
know, for instance, what the three 
middle-western states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have to of- 
fer to the tourist? I am sure they do 
not. 

Here is a fellow, we'll say, who has 
invented an intricate attachment for 
an automobile. it’s a fine piece of 
work, perfectly adapted to the needs 
of the motorist, and an article which 
should find a ready demand. Says the 
inventor: ‘Ah, here’s something, at 
last, that will sell on its merits.” And 
he leans against the work bench, wait- 
ing for the rush of customers; but 
they do not rush. Across the street 
is another chap. He’s been doing a 
little inventing too, and it’s an article 
with precisely the same function, in 
an automobile, as the intricate job of 
his rival.. But it isn’t as fine a piece 
of work, rather crude, weak in some 
points and by no means perfected. But 
he reaches for his mechanical shop di- 
rectory and figures that, with an in- 
vestment of, say $100, he can describe 
the article, and illustrate it, before 
thousands of just the kind of people 
who may be interested. 

And, while the perfectly turned job 
of the first inventor basks uselessly in 
his shop window, where all of fifty or 
more persons a day may give it a 
stray glance, the other fellow is an- 
swering inquiries from the outside 
world about his invention, and the first 
thing we know he has changed the 
title of his shipping clerk to traffic 
manager, and is ‘cleaning up.” 

It’s the old law of competition—pre- 
vailing since time began—and ranking 
today as the most vital force in indus- 
trial activity. It is ever-present every- 
where and though decades of consci- 
entious and worthy effort have served 
to pull through the mill of competition 
a select few of those concerns who 
have depended solely on merit and 
quality for their success, there is a 
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constantly and rapidly increasing ten 
dency toward creating the demand by 
the written word, rather than the ac- 
tual achievement. In other words, it 
is the fellow who tells the best story 
about his article that creates the great- 
est demand for that particular article, 
not necessarily the man who has the 
best proposition to offer. 

And that is precisely why California, 
Florida and other widely known sum- 
mer resort sections today are monop- 
olizing the tourist traffic of America, 
or the greater part of it, at least. It 
is not that California is so vastly su- 
perior to any other section of this 
country, nor that the glades of Florida 
are so intensely fascinating and attrac- 
tive as to merit this annual flood of 
visitors, but it is because California 
and Florida, having jumped in at the 
start, are wise enough to capitalize 
that start and to “tell the world” that 
these two sections, respectively, are 
the only two in the country which are 
really worth while visiting, during 
summer or winter. 

The California and Florida resort 
sections employ some of the cleverest 
descriptive advertisement writers to 
be found in the country. They know 
the game. 

It is not my intention to_ discount 
what natural beauties may exist in 
California, Florida or any other sec- 
tion of this or any country. California 
and Florida may be all, or a big part, 


of what their writers say. Then again, 
they may not be all that they say they 
are, and personally I feel quite sure 
that they do not tell all when describ- 
ing these sections. But they do play 
sufficiently upon the long duration of 
warm weather, the adaptability of the 
respective climates to fruits, and other 
crops, which will not thrive in any 
other climate, to impress the outsider 
with the belief that their regions are 
particularly desirable for vacation pur- 
poses at least. And that is all they 
purpose to do in their work. 


Neither do I claim that Michigan, 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, or any other 
section, is necessarily superior to Flo- 
rida and California as resort sections, 
particularly. But I do claim that there 
is in our three states sufficient natural 
beauty and just enough of .artificial 
preparation to attract a big part of the 
automobile traffic which, yearly, heads 
westward. If there is any section typ- 
ically fitted and adapted, by nature, to 
encourage the summer vacationist, 
then this great middle west is that sec- 
tion. Its thousands of inland lakes and 
streams, hundreds of miles of smooth, 
well-graded, macadamized highways; 
its millions of acres of virgin forest 
and rolling plain surely combine to fur- 
nish every thrill and pleasant sensa- 
tion which the motorist invariably an- 
ticipates when starting his trip. 

True, the middle west is rapidly 
forging to the front as a national tour- 
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ing objective, but not half as rapidly, 
I believe, as is reasonably possible. 
Why? Because the competition from 
the west still pours in to attract the 
easterner, the traveler from our Own” 
regiou and from the west itself, to the 
“sunny climes of California and Flori 
da.” The competition, through adver= 
tising, is too strong, and the middle 
west is still struggling along ‘on its 
merits.” , 

so I plead for a great advertising 
campaign, emanating from every city, 
village and hamlet throughout the mid= 
dle west, lauding its attractiveness, 
shouting its praises and, like our 
rivals, “telling the world” all about it? 

First, I would ask the development 
and resort associations in each section 
of the middle west to line up, at once, 
tue smaller commercial clubs and sim- 
ilar organizations in each district to 
the support of the campaign. I would 
then suggest that the bigger associa- 
tions coach along the smaller bodies” 
in the work of capitalizing to the limit 
the natural resources and scenic at 
tractions of each and every commu 
nity. I would advise that every effort 
be put forth to create commercial 
clubs in cities or towns where none 
now exist, and I would appoint each 
such organization as a branch office 
of the development or resort associa- | 
tion in that district, a branch office 
which shall push to the limit, by as 
extensive an advertising and publicity | 
campaign as its finances would per- 
mit, the particular points in that dis- 
trict of particular appeal to the sum 
mer traveler. 4 

And once the demand for the article 
is created—the improvements contin- 
gent upon its marketing must neces- 
sarily follow by the simplest laws of 
evolution. That is, once the tourist 
traffic can be diverted from its pres 
ent well-directed line to the west, and 
coaxed into our region, the hotels, 
more and better roads and other sub- 
sequent facilities will and must folk 
low. 

We cannot glance at the various | 
current reports of tourist travel | 
throughout the south and west with- | 
out realizing, forcibly, the immense 
value of the tourist traffic to a re | 
gion where touring has become a sys | 
tematic and well-organized industry. 

Colorado, through the work of such 
organizations as the Denver Tourist 
Bureau and the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce, had at least 
500,000 tourists between the middle 
of June and the middle of September, } 
1920, statistics declare. Investigation 
proved that the average stay in the 
state was over two weeks and $10 a} 
day is a low average for accommoda: | 
tions and the various other expenses 
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_ Reclamation Work on Minnesota’s Peat Lands 
By ARTHUR WELD 


the entire surface of the state of 
Minnesota, comprising an area 
of approximately seven million 
acres. The most of this deposit is in 
the northern counties, but extensive 
| tracts are found also in the southern 
half of the state. At the present time, 
| tamarack and spruce occupy most of 
his land. In some places, the trees 
are of a fair size, but as a general 
thing, they are too dwarfed to be of 
any value as merchantable timber. A 
‘small part of the peat soils form natur- 
al meadows from which is cut wild hay 
or. wire grass, which is of little value 
for feeding purposes, owing to its low 
yield and inferior quality. However, 
the grass is utilized to good advantage 
in the manufacture of carpets. The fu- 
ture possibilities of these lands lie in 
their use for agricultural, forestry and 
industrial purposes. Experimentation 
has shown that peat lands are more 
adaptable for tame meadows and pas- 
tures than for forestry development, 
and that under proper reclamation, 
these lands will produce good yields of 
_vegetables, forage crops and grains, in- 
sofar as climatic conditions permit. It 
is generally conceded that the use of 
bogs for agricultural purposes would 
tend to hasten rather than retard their 
development for any industrial pur- 
f a for which the peat in them might 
' be adaptable.. 
a All the various types of soil can be 
placed in one of two groups, mineral 
soils and peat soils, which differ from 
_ each other so widely in origin, chemi- 
cal composition, physical properties, 
| geological history as well as in the 
-InNethods necessary for their proper 
fertilization, that it is desirable to con- 
sider them separately. 


. 


_ Mineral soils, consisting chiefly of 
_Yock or mineral fragments, have been 
transported, in almost all instances by 
glacial ice, water or wind, and depos- 
ited far from the place where they 
were formed by the decaying or crush- 
ing of the original rock. The mineral 
_ soils, or more simply the ordinary s)ils, 
comprising all the various sandy clays 
end loams, are familiar to everyone. 
ag The peat soils consist chiefly of or- 
ganic matter, made up of the remains 
of plant life, which grew and died on 
the spot. Here, again, the composition 
of the soils is so varied as to lead to 
‘Many disappointments in their cultiva- 
Hon because of the erroneous belief 
that all peat soils will respond to the 
Same treatment. It is true that some 
Inineral matter is found in peat soils, 
but this is due either to wind and wa- 
ter deposit, or to the absorption of min- 
erals by growing plants. In. mineral 
‘soils, the proportion of organic matter 
“eres exceeds ten per cent and the 


if 9 EAT soils occupy one-eighth of 


ercentage is inversely proportional to 
e increasing depth below the surface. 
_ Upon chemical analysis, peat soils 
y be divided into two genera! 
tiasses, high-lime and low-lime peats. 
1 the case of the former, it is ob- 
viously of little advantage to add lime. 
m the practically inexhaustible sup- 
y, the nitrogen becomes available 
apidly enough to render unnecessary 
e use of any forms of nitrogen fer- 
lizer for farm and garden crops. In 
) trast to this, in the reclamation of 
low-lime peats, liming forms an indis- 
ible first step, while the nitrogen 
‘0 slightly available that a nitrogen 
rtilizer must be applied for grain, 
etables, forage crops, and other le- 
umes, Potash and phosphate ferti- 
zeTS are also necessary. 
the high-lime peats may be divided,. 
1 the basis of their need for ferti- 
izers when first brought into cultiva- 
Hon, into four classes: 


ditor’s Note: The important work of 

ying the problems of Minnesota's peat 

ds has been carefully investigated by 
_F. J. Alway of the division of soils 

University of Minnesota. His val- 

) researches form the basis of this 
ting article.) 


1. Those needing nothing. 
2. Those needing only phosphate. 
3. Those needing only potash. 

4. Those needing both phosphate 
and potash. 


Bogs, needing only the phosphate, 
are most frequently encountered in 
Minnesota as compared with those else- 
where in the United States that need 
only potash, and European bogs that 
usually need both phosphate and _ pot- 
ash. In the case of high-lime bogs, 
where the peat layer is not very gshal- 
low, a need of both potash and phos- 
phate will become apparent within a 
few years after their reclamation un- 
less they have been used for pastures 
only. Stable manure, while it may 
very profitably be employed on mineral 
soils in furnishing nitrogen as well as 
potash and phosphate, is of little value 
on peat soils except for occasional 
light applications to provide the bac- 
teria-of decay. It has been found that 
the use of reclaimed land as pastures 


‘will greatly lessen the need for com- 


mercial fertilizers. The application of 


mineral soil, or straw, and the use of 
peat for litter will effect, in many 
cases, a further economy. 


While- drainage is the first essential 
step in the reclamation of these soils, 
peat land owners often under-estimate 
the need of laterals, the distance apart 
of which should be determined by the 
character of the sub-stratum and of the 
peat as well as by the crops to be 
grown and the amount of rainfall. 
Also, special thought should be given 
to the possibility of over-drainage, be- 
cause, in dry seasons, the crops will 
suffer from drought. It has been 
found that meadows require the high- 
est water level, while grains and culti- 
vated crops require the lowest. Pas- 
tures occupy an intermediate position. 

Peat soils may be found to possess 
some advantages, the most important 
of which is the abundance of moisture 
for crops throughout the growing sea- 
son, which may be obtained by a sea- 
sonal control of water level. Under 
these circumstances, good. yields may 
be had in dry season when the crops 


Year Before. 


A. Horses Have Sunk Down Until Helpless, Although the Wide, Deep 
Ditch Shown in B, Less Than 200 Yards Distant, Had Been Dug the 
Laterals Were Needed. C. Horses Plowing Same Field 


When Proper Drainage Had Been Provided. St. Louis County. 


on adjacent mineral soils are very 
light. The best yields, therefore, in 
peat soils are frequently obtained when 
crop prices are highest. 


The first efforts in systematic experi- 
ment upon peat soils in Minnesota have 
been conducted on the high-lime peats. 
This has been due to the fact that low- 
lime peats are less extensive through- 
out the state and generally less acces- 
sible to railways and settlements. It 
is due, also, to the fact that their rec- 
lamation is far too expensive. The 
Minnesota experimental station began 
systematic experiments in this field 
only as late as 1918. The legislature 
of the previous year made an appropri- 
ation of $6,000 to be expended on three 
experimental peat tracts. This amount 
was to cover the costs of land drain- 
age, buildings, fencing, traveling ex- 
pense, seeding, fertilizers and labor. 
Thus $2,000 a year was available for 
each tract. The southern site is at 
Coon Creek, north of Minneapolis, the 
Fens site is 150 miles to the northeast 
in the forest; the Golden Valley site is 
on the edge of the open prairies, 250 
miles to the northwest. These tracts 
possess a surface soil of poorly decom- 
posed high-lime peat, and there is not 
in one of them an exceptional content 
of phosphate acid or potash. 


The depth of the peat layer on the 
Golden Valley tract varies from. less 
than a foot to more than three feet. 
Below this is a good black prairie silt 
loam or clay loam sub-soil. When work 
was started there was no obstruc- 
tion to the plow, except occasional 
boulders found in the underlying till 
where the peat was the most shallow. 
A great open ditch, resembling a river 
channel, ran beside it. In general, ex- 
cellent crops were secured wherever 
phosphate, manure or burning was em- 
ployed. Potash in this instance, both 
in loam and in combination with phos- 
phate ‘was without any distinct bene- 
ficial effect, and manure was found to 
cause no improvement on the burned 
land. With the exception of flax, crops 
behaved alike to fertilization. The flax 
was found to be a complete failure on 
all burned plots, but gave a fair yield 
on the unfertilized and unburned 
peats. It was little benefited by phos- 
phate. The weather of the first crop 
season was exceptionally favorable, 
there being a suitable precipitation 
and no summer frosts. A great deal 
more extensive experiment was then 
started and the work was opened with 
a very promising outlook. In the mid- 
dle of June, however, frost killed the 
flax, and injured many other crops. 
Where the peat had been burned, 
there was no frost injury. All, except- 
ing the flax, recovered and this was re- 
seeded. At the end of June, the fu- 
ture looked as bright as the year be- 
ore, Remarkably heavy grass crops 
of broom, rye and timothy were ready 
to be cut. Then come unprecedented 
rains, covering the whole drainage 
basin of the Red Lake River. In the 
first two days of July, over nine inches 
of water fell at Golden Valley. A 
sorties of ditches 400 miles in length 
brought the flood down past Golden 
Valley t> the Thief River, the narrow 
channels of which could not carry off 
the water as it flowed in. The fields 
were conseauently flooded. The fine 
crops, standing in water, while they 
made interesting photographs, died 
under the hot sun before the water re- 
ceded. Upon the unburned peat, win- 
ter rye and hay crops were harvested 
in August. while all other crops failed. 
The third year presented a very un- 
favorable season as it was too dry. In 
fact, so little rain had fallen that the 
last of the frost did not disappear un- 
til after the first week in August. The 
new field, flooded the previous year, 
and then protected by a ditch, suffered 
from a serious lack of moisture, The 
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How Marathon County Agent Keeps Busy 


IRECT service was rendered 
by the County agent’s office 
to residents of every one of 
the forty-one towns in Mara- 


thon County during the year ended 
November 30, 1920. Through the 


medium of the Marathon County Farm 
Journal and the Wausau Trade Hx- 
tension the office was brought into 
monthly contact with practically every 
one of the 6058 farms in the county. 
The one daily and thirteen weekly 
papers regularly carried messages of 
agricultural importance. Personal let- 
ters to the number of 4152, circular 
letters numbering 13,048, and 6404 
office and telephone calls _ indicate 
somewhat the extent to which the of- 
fice attempted to serve. Further help 
was rendered through the medium of 
173 meetings attended by 19,473 peo- 
ple. Thirteen breeders clubs, and 
eight cow testing associations, newly 
organized or reorganized formed the 
cooperative mediums through which 
the work of the County Agent’s office 
was made more effective. A cash 
saving of $10,000 to $12,000 was ef- 
fected through the purchase of ex- 
plosives for land clearing purpose, 


promoted directly by or indirectly 
through the County Agent’s office. 
Feeds purchased in carload lots by 


organizations above mentioned also 
effected a considerable cash saving. 

Field demonstrations, automobile ex- 
cursions, grain shows, farmers’ in- 
stitutes were among the other methods 
employed to help make the work of 
the office more effective. In carry- 
ing on this work the agent was as- 
sisted by farmers, bankers, teachers 
and business men, also by the agri- 
cultural experts brought from the 
College of Agriculture and other 
points. 

Live Stock Promotion 


Assisted farmers in buying: 


Pure bred sires—95—worth + $13,- 
509. 

Pure bred females—179—worth $47,- 
606. 

Grade females—20—worth_ $2,670. 

Grade calves—550—worth $1,550. 


Breeders Clubs organized— 15— 
membership—309. 
Cow Testing Associations organiz- 


ed—8—membership 280—4200 cows. 

With the Marathon County farmer 
obtaining the bulk of his income from 
the sale of livestock and live stock 
products with the margin of profit 
greatly reduced due to declining 
prices, increased cost of labor and 
machinery the importance of having 
the most efficient live stock was put 
forth to help effect live stock improve- 
ment more than any other one thing. 
The imperative need thereof is ap- 
preciated when it is Known that on 
the 6058 farms of the county there 
are only about 800 pure bred sires 
and that probably not more than 25 
per cent of the farmers use the pure 
bred sires. Help was given to farm- 
ers in thirty-six of the forty-one towns 
of the county either buying or selling 
registered animals. 
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Many Breeders Clubs Formed 


Probably the most effective piece 
of work attempted was the county 
wide organization plan perfected for 
the promotion of interest in Holsteins 
and Guernseys in the county. Because 
of the ineffectiveness of a single coun- 
ty wide organization the plan was con- 
ceived of forming local clubs and 
uniting them into a county organiza- 
tion. Under the plan followed one 
membership fee, 25 cents for each 
pure bred six months old or over on 
January first, and 10 cents for each 
gerade, covers both organizations; dues 
being divided fifty-fifty. Presidents 
and secretaries of local organizations 
constitute the executive officers of the 
county associations, who in turn elect 
their officers. 


High Class Pure Breds Bought 


Another direct benefit that can be 
ascribed to increased organization 
was the purchase of a large number 
of exceptionally high class animals of 
both sexes. More thousand 
dollar bulls were brought in 
than in all the county’s pre- 
ceding history. These includ- 
ed two Guernsey sires valued 
at $2,000 each, one at $1,000 
and several around the $500 
mark. Also a thousand dol- 
lar Holstein bull and several at $300 
to $500 each. The list of registered 
females includes a number of animals 
at $1,000 to $2,000 each and many 
more at $500 to $700. The most sig- 
nificant thing about these figures is 
that they reflect the trend of interest 
toward quality stock. 


Cow Testing Associations Organized 


Hight different cow testing associa- 
tions operated in the county during 
the year. With an average member- 
ship of thirty-five the two hundred 
eighty farmers had forty two hundred 
cows under test. One of the Associa- 
tions was reorganized for its sixth 
year, three for their second, while two 
are still in their first year. One com- 
pleted a year’s work and was not re- 
organized while one failed to com- 
plete the year due to difficulties with 
the tester. Three of the Associa- 
tions were enrolled in the State’s list 
of 100 per cent pure bred sires associa- 
tions. 


Cause of Better Swine Pushed 


. Assistance was given members of 
the Stratford Chester White Swine 
Breeders Association in putting on 
their first winter show, planning the 
premium list, the advertising and se- 
curing outside speakers. Fifty-five 
animals were exhibited including the 
splendidly bred $500 boar Marathon 
Buster purchased cooperatively by 
members of the Association. 


Help Given Sheep Men 


Principal effort in behalf of the 
sheep industry in the county was 
directed  to- 
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ward helping 
in the mar- 
Keert In of 
wool. As a 
member of 
the State 
Wool Market- 
ing Commit- 
tee, the coun- 
ty agent at- 
tended sever- 
al meetings 
a t Madison 
called by the 
Division o f 
Markets. A 
meeting of 
wool growers 
was arranged 


Typical Marathon County Rural School 


at Wausau at 
which KHd- 
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ward Nordman, Director of the Division 
of Markets was the principal speaker. 


Crop Improvement Work Carried On 


While crop improvement was not 
taken up as a main project during the 
year every available opportunity was 
utilized to stimulate interest in the 
use of pedigree seed grains. Direct- 
ly and indirectly a thousand bushels 
of pedigree grains were gotten to 
farmers who wanted better seed. At 
least fifty bushels of soy beans were 
secured for farmers for planting, most- 
ly for silage purposes. It was impos- 
sible to keep accurate check on corn 
disseminated. A  hunrded_ bushels 
mostly Wisconsin developed strains 
would probably cover the amount. 
Help was also given in securing seed 
potatoes, two hundred bushels the 
amount. 


Several demonstrations in treating 
for scab and scurf were carried on, 
one farmer doubling his yield on an 
acre tract with treated seed as com- 
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Pure Breds Are Real Money Makers 


pared with a check plot, the other had 
a twenty-five per cent increase. 


Soils 

While agriculturally speaking Mara- 
thon may be considered a new county 
and as such without any real serious 
soil problems carefully conducted soil 
analysis shows that it is up to every 
farmer to look carefully to his soil 
if he would maintain profitable crop 
yields. Not only have all soil analysis 
made substantiated the generally ac- 
cepted statement that all our soils re- 
quire lime to correct acidity but also 
that. the posphoric content is being 
depleted emphasizing the importance 
of feeding bought concentrates also 
suggesting the possible necessity of 
use. of some form of rock phosphate. 


Land Clearing Activities 


With but twenty per cent of its 
nearly a million acres of land under 
cultivation the need of assistance to 
farmers and settlers to increase the 
crop producing area is very apparent. 
Experts in touch with our situation 
declare unreservedly that our farmers 
should. grow more of the feeds re- 
quired for their stock.. This means 


more acres under the plow. Securing 
explosives at reduced prices tends 


greatly to stimulate the effort. 

The one hundred thousand pounds 
of explosives, dynamite and TNT 
brought into the county during the 
vear resulted in the clearing up of 
2000 to 3000 acres of ground and added 
to the value 
of the farm 
lands of the 
county at 
least $100,000. 

Number of 
clubs organ- 
ized—15. 

Initial en- 
rollment—667 


Given in Prizes at Fairs—$300. 


Boys’ and Girls’ club activities in 
the county were carried on under the 
joint supervision of the office of the 
county agent, home demonstration 
agent, County Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
teachers of Agriculture in High 
Schools and public school teachers. 
The first three agencies above named 
have assumed the responsibility for 
planning, organization, directing and 
to a large extent in carrying on the 
work. 

Aside from the canning and sewing 
work which was largely handled 
through the office of the Home De- 
monstration Agent, the club work over 
the county was supervised by Mr. 
McNeel. Seventy-four club meetings 
were attended by him. 


Meetings, Demonstrations, Tours, 
Picnics 

Talks were given at 173 meetings 
attended by 19,472.people. Those in- 
cluded 59 farmers institute sessions. 
The balance were meetings and gath- 
erings held under the auspices of 
breeders associations, farmers clubs, 
Equity locals, schools, farm auctions, 
etc. 

Many -Demonstrations Held 


One day land clearing schools were 
held in five of the less thickly settled 
towns of the county in cooperation 
with represenatives of the College of 
Agriculture. At these demonstrations 
the use of TNT and 20 per cent 
dynamite, and the blasting machines 
were the prinicpal points emphasized. 
Farmers were encouraged to do the 
work under direct supervision of the 
specialists in charge. Stump blow- 
ing contests were held at each point, 
$50,000 in cash prizes being given. 
The demonstrations were attended by 
about four hundred farmers. 


Poultry Culling Demonstrations 


Cooperating with the Home Demon- 
stration Agent eleven culling demon-- 
strations were held in as many dif- 
ferent towns of the County, J. B. 
Hayes of the Poultry department of 
the College of Agriculture giving the 
demonstrations. The attendance vari- 
ed from 12 to 87 with an average of 
about thirty-five. The demonstrations 
were advertised by local committees, 
invitation cards being supplied by the 
county agent’s office. With close to 
a million hens in the farm flocks of 
the county the importance of the cull- 
ing work cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 


Successful Auto Tours 


Three auto tours with one hundred 
fifteen loaded cars carrying close to 
seven hundred people were conducted 
during the year. The largest of these 
was the all county of Marshfield tour 
in July. One hundred cars carrying 
six hundred people from twenty-eight 
of the forty-one towns of the county 
made the trip. Experiment station 
officials set aside a separate day for 
Marathon County. A program of in- 
terest to every member of the family. 


Summer Picnics Popular 
Assistance was given in planning, 


arranging for, securing speakers and 
carrying out six breeders association 
picnics representing the four leading 
two each for Holstein ~ 


(Continued on page 13) 


dairy breeds, 


Active mem- 
bers—506. 


Cattle Do Well on Cut-over Lands 
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™yLOVERLAND MAGAZINE has 
~~ asked me to give a sketch of 
John A. Doelle, the recently 
. elected member of the State 
Board of Agriculture and the only 
member in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. I suppose that what the 
readers of Cloverland Magazine will 
particularly wish to know is the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Doelle’s nomination 
—in this state equivalent to election— 
to the Michigan Agricultural College 
and to Michigan agriculture. Does he 
possess a first-hand knowledge of farm- 
ing and of school methods and prob- 
lems? What will be his attitude to- 
ward the Agricultural College and the 
other members of the State Board of 
Agriculture? What kind of a person- 
ality has he? Is he a politician or a 
constructive worker in the cause of 
better education and agriculture? How 
is he regarded in the Upper Peninsula? 
Mr. Doelle learned agriculture in the 
most practical school of agriculture 
that the state possesses—a Michigan 
farm. He was born on a farm near 
Yale in St. Slair County, just long 
enough ago to place him now in the 
prime of life. He helped clear that 
farm, when yet a mere boy, and he 
followed the plow, swung the axe, did 
the chores and whatever else belongs 
to life on a Michigan farm in the pio- 
neering period. 
~ After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a score of years 
ago, Mr. Doelle followed the profession 
of teaching. I say “profession,’ for he 
made teaching the serious business of 
life. He believed in it and worked at 
it with all the energy that belongs to 
him—and Mr. Doelle is always a very 
energetic man. 

‘His first school job was at Benton 
Harbor as high school principal. -Then 
he took the long jump to Houghton in 
the copper country, where he soon be- 
came superintendent of schools. The 
Portage township school system which 
centers at Houghton, covers a district 
containing one hundred and seventeen 
square miles, served by thirteen sep- 
arate school buildings under one man- 
agement. This is a township school 
system, quite characteristic of the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and it 
would be well if it were more charac- 
teristic of the southern peninsula also. 
The district comprised an aristocratic 
residential section on Portage Lake, 
several mining “locations” chiefly pop- 
ulated by un-Americanized Finns. Dur- 


Cloverland’s New Member of Agricultural Board 
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ing Mr. Doelle’s superintendency the 
district adopted many progressive 
ideas in education, such as free text- 
books, domestic science and manual 
training, employed busses to bring the 
pupils living at a distance to school, 
and built up a personnel of teachers 
that was freely conceded to be one of 
the strongest in the state. Ags an edu- 
cator, Mr. Doelle’s principle was to se- 
cure the best talent that he could find 
and then meddle as little as possible, 
leaving the teacher free to make or 
break, being answerable for results 
only. Strong. teachers liked 
his attitude. Weak teachers 
were encouraged to do better, 
and it was only when on rare 
occasions that hopeless inca- 
pacity was manifested, that 
resignations were called for. 

Near the southern extrem- 
ity of his district dwelt the 
Otter Lake settlements of Fin- 
nish farmers. Its agricultural 
methods were primitive. In 
th eir midst the 
school district, un- 
der. Mr. Doelle’s 
leadership, erected 
the well known Ot- 
ter Lake Agricul- 
tural. School, the 
parent school of 
some thirty similar 
schools now estab- 
lished in Michigan. 
The building had 
the construction and equipment usual- 
ly found only in the better sort of city 
schools—electric lights, flowing water, 
modern lavatories, laboratory apparat- 
us, and hygienic surroundings. It also 
stood on a tract of forty acres adapted 
to field work in agriculture, and much 
of it was eventually put to this use. 
This school has wrought a revolution 
in rural conditions at Otter Lake. What 
was good for Otter Lake seemed good 
for the rest of the state, and since 
such schools are performing a service 
in the cause of improving rural condi- 
tions and agriculture to the benefit of 
the state as a whole, it was deemed 
well to encoura’ge their erection gener- 
ally throughout the state by securing 
provision for state aid. Mr. Doelle, 
with the assistance of Mr. L. M. Geis- 
mar, agricultural agent of Houghton 
County, and of Mr. J. G. Stone, a cor- 
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poration lawyer interested personally 
in agriculture and a member of the 
township board of education, drafted 
the law which, with amendments, is 
now the statute under which some 
thirty rural consolidated agricultural 
schools have been established in Mich- 
igan. I had knowledge of the proposal 
before it was presented to the legisla- 
ture of 1917, and I can say that not 
many people besides Mr. Doelle, had 
faith in it or took it seriously. Few, 
including the then superintendent of 
public instruction, beliéved it would 
pass; but the Grange got be- 
hind it, and it went through 
and surprised most people by 
instantly winning favor in the 
rural portions of the state. It 
required some amendment at 
the hands of the experts in 
the Department of Public In- 
struction, but since its re-en- 
actment in 1919, it has taken 
its place as one of the most 
constructive pieces 
of agricultural leg- 
islation in the his- 
tory of the state. 
While engaged in 
building up his 
“net” school at Ot- 
ter Lake, Mr. Doelle 
manifestly was be- 
coming more and 
more interested in 
the problems of the 
Upper Peninsula 
agriculture and development. In 1917, 
he relinquished his superintendency of 
the Portage Township schools to take 
active charge of the work of the war 
industries resources committee in the 
Upper Peninsula, with office at Ishpem- 
ing. This work ceased soon after the 
armistice, and, the secretaryship of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
becoming vacant, Mr. Doelle was ap- 
pointed to the position which he still 
holds. This position has afforded Mr. 
Doelle full opportunity for investigat- 
ing and experimenting in relation to 
the natural resources and agricultural 
possibilities of the Upper Peninsula. 
He loves his work and believes hearti- 
ly in it. Not everything which he has 
tried out has proven successful, but 
the bureau under his leadership has 
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promoted every promisin'g develop- 
mental idea, and it is quite likely that 
the district owes the newly aroused 
public interest in its possibilities to 
Mr. Doelle’s tireless efforts. 

Mr. Doelle seemingly is tireless. He 
is the best illustration of the human 
dynamo that I know of. He is particu- 
larly likely to be working when and 
where most men take a rest. At 
Houghton we were quite sure that, if 
the day were particularly disagreeable, 
Mr. Doelle would choose that occasion 
for the long sixteen miles to the Otter 
Lake school for a visit of inspection. 
Mr. Doelle believes in not trusting to 
hearsay in regard to matters entrust- 
ed to his charge. 

As a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, he will inform himself 
fully as to its needs and performance. 
Yet he is not the meddlesome, hard- 
driving, ruthless executive. After four 
years of employment under Mr. Doelle 
I do not know any master I would 
rather serve. He is extremely sympa- 
thetic toward all who are associated 
with him and extremely anxious to be 
of service himself. He has the spirit 
of co-operation in a very high degree, 
and in no sense does he seek to domi- 
nate. He is very much alive, however, 
and if he can do anything to vitalize 
the work of the college, make no mis- 
take, he will do it. 

His interest in Michigan a'griculture 
is not confined to the Upper Penin- 
sula. His early career and present 
associations assure concern for the 
whole lower state, but he is particu- 
larly anxious to have the college func- 
tion for the development of northern 
agriculture without curtailing its pres- 
ent work for the southern counties. 
He has had to undertake experimental 
work that properly belongs to the Up- 
per Peninsula station at Chatham. He 
is deeply interested in the state soil 
survey and classification, and the de- 
velopment of our cut-over lands, in 
land colonization and rural credits. 


I know of no man in public life who 
is freer from purely selfish motives or 
who is. personally less corruptible. 
That he should become one of the six 
members of the State Board of Agri- 
culture is well, both for the college 
and for agriculture in Michigan. 


~ Wet Land Cannot Be Successfully Farmed 


By M. J. McCULLOUGH 


HE object of this article on drain- 
| age is to try and show the man 
~ who is cultivating wet land how 
hopeless, how discouraging, and how 
unprofitable is his task until the land 
is drained. 

There are no two ways to handle 
wet land if it is to be profitably 
farmed; there is no compromise posi- 
tion. The only way to do anything 
worth while with wet land is to drain 
it. Many a man and his wife have 
wasted their lives on wet land, worked 
hard, early and late, fought debt, bare- 
ly making a living, turned the sour, 
Soggy, unproductive farm over to their 
children, and laid down to die, worn 
out, discouraged, sour-on-the-world 
mortals, sorry that they ever lived— 
ali because they were trying to farm 
wet land. Had they started early, first 
sey tiles. where they were first 
needed, and each year gradually en- 
larged the drainage system, they could 
e drained the farm in the first few 
ve rs and spent the rest of life profit- 
a pleasantly, raising crops, bring- 
up the family and had an occa- 
hal hour to see the rest of the 


There is more than one kind of 
drainage—open ditches and dead fur- 
rows are often used, they are better 
than nothing and at times must be 
made use of, but in cultivated fields, 


open ditches do a poor job and are 
usually more expensive than tile 
drains. Open ditches in a field do not 
drain deep enough. The water in an 
open ditch runs slowly, keeping the 
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Look at this illustration—which tile will first carry water after a rain, the 
one 2 feet deep or the one 3! feet deep? ; 

strings of tile that have been put in only 2\% feet deep would have 

“pm pert Ewiee the extra cost of digging the ditch had they been put in 3!/2 

feet deep. If you have never thought of this, do a little thinking and find the 


reason. 


i 


Which will draw water the farther? 


surrounding soil soaked and cold, or 
else it runs rapidly, cutting out and 
deepening the ditch. Open ditches in 
the field are in the way of cultivating 
and harvesting, yet they can be used 
to carry away ponds of water, pre- 
paratory to the laying of the tile 
system. 

Now then, what does a well laid out 
drainage system do for a man? It will 
remove. excess water, increase mois- 
ture in dry weather, lets air into the 
soil, warms the soil, allows plant roots 
to go deeper, lengthens the growing 
season, prevents winter killing of 
plants, prevents washing of soil, 
makes soil mellow and easy to work, 
makes plant food available, permits 
cultivation on time, reduces cost of 
cultivation and increases crop yields. 

We should begin to make our plans 
to drain. a year before we start dig- 
ging. This gives time to get thorough- 
ly acquainted with theelay of the land, 
to locate the seepy spots and to lay out 
the systems. 

In planning to drain a farm, the 
wise thing is to thoroughly go over the 
land in the spring, a year before start- 
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How Mothers of the World Convey Their Babies 


Rowell, Jr., advertising mana- 
ger for The Lloyd Manufactur- 
ing Company of Menominee, 
Mich., for the accompanying 
| photographs and data. This 
4 


(Credit is given George W. | 


| 


was issued in booklet form en- 
| titled “Mothers of the World,” 
} and sent free to all persons 
who seek information concern- 
ing Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Furniture. The 
booklet is interesting, instruc- 
tive and full of sentiment.—Ed- 
itor Cloverland Magazine). 


“When God tnought of Mother, 
he must have laughed with satis- 
faction, and framed it quickly—so 
rich, so deep, so divine, so full of 
soul, power and beauty, was the 
CONCE ption.” 

—HrEnrY WARD BEECHER. 


ND God’s wonderful concep- 
tion — Mother — has come | 
down through all ages and | 
through all races as a most sa- 
cred personage. Aye in tlie eyes | 


of little children she seems to be 
the very impersonation of God 
Himself, while to older folks 
occupies a throne so close to the 


I 
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Creator that she possesses, with- 
in the temple of her heart, the 
very love of mankind. 

This Mother-Love is as old as 
the world itself. Long before God 


honored womankind by being born to 
the Virgin Mary, there was a Mother- 
Love so powerful and so Holy that a 
Pagan tribe in Asia Minor worshipped 
Motherhood. Great temples were 
built to honor Cybele, who typefied 
“the great mother of the Gods.” True, 
it was the power and majesty of 
Motherhood rather than its tender 
maternal spirit that was worshipped, 
but the sacredness of Motherhood was 
evident just the same. 

And then came the most holy of 
honors to Motherhood. In a_ little 
manger in Bethlehem, a woman—not 
a rich, powerful woman in earthly 
and 
than 
ever 


possessions, but a woman richer 
more powerful in spiritual things 
any the world has ever known or 


In Japan—Heavy but Happy 


the second Sunday in 


Yesterday and Today in America 


know—to such a woman came the 
Holy conception of the very God him- 
self. By this birth the Supreme 
Power endowed Motherhood with a 
sancity which shall forever make the 
procreation of children the highest 
and most ennobling sentiment of 
womankind and which shall forever 
make Motherhood the very embodi- 
ment of Love itself. 


While Mother-Love has always held 
the highest place in the hearts of 
Americans, yet it was not until May 
8, 1914—through the sublime energy 
of Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia— 
that the Congress of the United States 
set aside one day of each year when 
all Americans should pay _ special 
homage to Motherhood. That day is 
May—May 8 
this year—and on that day every 
son and daughter should wear 
a white carnation as a symbol 
of the sweetness, purity and en- 
durance of Motherhood. 


And as the world moves on- 
ward this love of Mother shall 
grow and grow until all the 


deeds of mankind will be weigh- 
ed and swayed by it. When that 
time comes, perfect benevolence 


— which is Mother-Love — shall 
rule the Universe. 
Mother is the same the world 
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Red Man ruled America we find 
that the Mother not only brought 
her child into the world but she 
was responsible for its daily trips 
into the fresh air. She had no 
vehicle of any sort. It was her 
duty to strap her papoose: to her 
back and carry the child about. 
Then we see the contrast with 
her modern American sister. See 
what a beautiful baby carriage she 


has for her offspring. It’s a veri- 
table “feathery nest” that she 


places her baby into soft pliable 
springs which bend at the slight- 
est touch and then return to prop- 
er shape add to the comfort of 
the occupant. A hood keeps off 
the sun’s hot rays. Then there 
is a storm shield which can be 
slipped over the hood and attach- 
ed to the body of the carriage so 
that draught nor rain can touch 
the precious baby. The mother 
moves the carriage along with the 
slightest touch. She can swing 
the body around so that the baby 
can face in any direction. She 
can do this without touching the 
baby or causing any discomfort 
in the process. A safety break 
can be set so that the mother can 
enter a store, buy her groceries 
and come out without fearing 
that the baby and carriage has 
gone pell-mell down the street. 
The carriage shown in this cut 
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over. Whether it be in Africa, Asia, 
Hurope or America, Mother is the re- 
fining influence. Whether it be in a 
Fifth avenue home or in a humble sett- 
ler’s cottage, Mother is the guardian 
angel of the home. So divine is her 
personality that she becomes a Ma- 
donna to her sons and daughters. So 
great is her influence that one writer 
has correctly said: 

“Tf you would reform the world from 
its errors and vices, begin by enlisting 
the Mothers.” 

The all-powerful influence of Moth- 
er cannot be depicted in the written 
word. It is too holy and too sublime 
for that. Here it is only possible to 
bring to the minds of mankind some 
of the solemn honor and glory which 
all the world holds for them. 

No estimation of the sacrifices 
made by womankind in the birth 
and rearing of children is possi- 
bie. The writer’s vocabulary is 
far too meagre to attempt such 
a thing. But the writer can show 
herewith some of the discom- 
forts some mothers endure in 
order that their offspring may 
be taken into the great out-of- 
doors and given the strength 
and vitality which only sunshine 
and fresh air can produce. 

Back in the days when the 


Chinese Mother Uses a Basket 


has been woven on the Lloyd 

Loom which is an invention of 

that master builder — Marshall 
Burns Lloyd, of Menominee. This man 
has revolutionized three lines of in- 
dustry by his mechanical genius, but 
the greatest of all has been his gift 
to the wicker manufacturing world. 
This weaving of wickers has been an 
art as°old as mankind. Never has it 
been changed from the days that 
Adam and Eve first wove clothing in 
the Garden of Eden. Many men have 
attempted to make changes but the 
best they could do was to bring out 
new wicker models. 

Mr. Lloyd invented a new method 
for producing wicker articles. He 
found that it was not necessary to 
have a frame and weave the wickers 
about it, as was the old method. He 


found that he could weave the wicker 
independent of the frames and later 
This speed- 


attach the two together. 
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Italian Baby Enjoys His Ride 


ed up production but the most re- 
markable thing came when Mr. Lloyd 
invented a loom which actually weaves 
the wickers. The baby carriage shown 
here was woven by a Lloyd loom and 
was woven in the short space of fif- 
teen minutes. The swiftest of hand 
weavers could not accomplish ‘the 
same job in less than a day and then 
ae would not produce as perfect work 
as the machine performs. 

The comfort which American moth- 
2rs enjoy in wheeling their babies 
about is denied mothers elsewhere. 
Look over the Mongolian races. Note 
1ow the youthful Japanese, Korean 
und Siamese mothers strap their 
dabies to their backs and carry them 
about. See how the Siamese mother 
ulso carries a container of water on 
1er head at the same time. If she 
stumbled no doubt the baby would 
set a shower bath and, possibly, the 
surprise would kill it. The youthful- 
less of these mothers is very appar- 
ant. Mongolians wed when in their 
eens. In fact a Mongolian girl of 


A Joy Ride in Arabia 


Mother-Love 


AL mother's love—how sweet the name! 
Il’hat is a mother’s love? 

A noble, pure and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mold, 


The warmest lovejthat can grow cold— 


fourteen who is 
not married 
and. a mother 
ifmeeaile 4.0:1'C 
maid: It" is 
very interest- 
ing to note that 
with all their 
lack of sanita- 
tion and medi- 
cal attention 
the Mongolian 
mother brings 
her offspring 
into the world 
with little va- 
cation from her 
daily work. 
The Chinese 


This is a mother's love. 


—j. WVLONTGOMERY 
J. M RY 


herseeming 


shroud. And 
then gaze at 
the unhappy 
looking rascal 
seated on its 
mother’s shoul- 
ders. Modest? 
Not by a jug 
full. He’s per- 
fectly satisfied, 
for he is with 
his mother and 
Mother to him 
is as precious 
as Mother to 
anybody. Moth- 
er is the’ same 
the world over. 


mother does Whether it be 
not strap her in Africa, Asia, 
baby to her EKurope or 
back. She has An mse Til a. 
risen above Whether it be 
that se in a Fifth Ave- 
weaves two nue palace or 
wicker baskets a settler’s cab- 

by hand, in— 

hangs Mother 

them is the 

12 3X0) asl guardian 

ropes at- angel of 

tached to the home, 

a long In Lap- 

pole land the 

which Mother 

she In Lapland’s_Chilly Blasts makes a 

carries basket 

across of bark. 

her back. Usually the Chinese fhe lines it with wool and has a 


families increase so quickly that 
there is need for “Twin” car- 
riage, but if not, then the oppo- 
site basket si filled with ballast 
of various sorts. 

The American baby carriage is 
really an offspring of the Chi- 
nese basket. ’Way back in the 
davs of Moses we find that 
Jochebed, mother of Moses, wove 
a basket from papyrus. reeds, 
placed her son in it and sent the 
cargo adrift on the River Nile. 
The Chinese woman uses this 
idea except that she has im- 
proved upon it so that she can 
carry the basket about without a 
great deal of discomfort. The 
American genius got the idea of 
putting the basket on wheels 
and that is just what the medern 
baby carriage is today. 

In Italy, Arabia and Algeria 
the Mother places her child on 
her shoulder and transports it 
thusly. Note the modest nature 
of the Arabian mother dressed in 


covering so that her baby is pro- 
tected from the chilly Lapland 
storms. - 

It is also interesting to note, 
that the American baby carriages 
did not spring up “over night.” 
The beautiful vehicle which is 
now used has gradually grown 
up from a rude contraption 
which tipped over when not in 
use. In the old days when horse 
vehicles had just two high wheels 
that’s all the baby carriage had. 
Then came the rig with high 
wheels in the rear and low ones 
in front, likewise in baby car- 
riage construction. Modern days 
brought the automobile with 
four wheels all the same size. 
Baby carriage builders followed 
suit. 


Gradually the American car- 
riage is being used in other 
lands. England already has 


adopted them through the pur- 
chase of British rights to use 


Lloyd inventions in that country. 


Out for an Airing in Siam 


It has been the custom in the Brit- 
ish Islands to use baby vehicles made 
from wood. Sometimes the bodies are 


beautifully colored and really make 
artistic looking carriages. Again the 
cheaper ones are very crude. With 


the coming of the Lloyd Loom Woven 
Baby Carriages the wicker bodies have 
almost immediately become very pop- 
ular. The softness of wicker, its 
charming appearance and the ability 
to give it so many finishes and shapes 
make it the one outstanding product 
for baby carriage construction. 

Two factories in Australia and one 
in New Zealand are constructing 
Lloyd carriages. 

Requests have come from most of 
the European nations, China, Japan, 
India and South America for informa- 
tion on the Lloyd patents. Several 
deals are under way so that it won’t 
be long before the Mothers of the 
World will be using the same kind of 
conveyance for their babies instead 
of the variety shown on these two 
pages. 


A Little Ride in Algeria 
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The Buyers’ Strike 


AST summer, the people decided 

that they were being charged too 
much for food, clothing and practical- 
ly everythin'g else they needed to live. 
They balked on the high cost of living 
and declared a buyers’ strike. They 
refused to buy anything that they 
didn’t positively need and went with- 
out many things they really did need 
in order to force prices down. 

This was successfully accomplished 
in so far as many of the necessities 
of life are concerned. All kinds of 
clothing, most foods and many other 
commodities are now down to very 
reasonable prices. In spite of this, 
however, the buyers’ strike coutmues 
to a considerable extent,—so muck so, 
in fact, that thousands of working 
men and women are being laid off be- 
cause there is no outlet or demand 
for the articles they helped to pro- 
duce. 

In the beginning, the buyers’ strike 
was a good thing, Now it is rapidly 
reaching the boomerang stage. The 
shoemaker refuses to buy furuiture 
because he thinks the price is too 
high; the furniture maker is thrown 
out of work and cannot buy ‘shoes. In 
turn, the shoemaker loses his jov and 
so the circle of unemployment con- 
tinues in its devastating course. 


It is now time to call the turn. The. 


buyers’ strike, in the interest of the 
buyers themselves, should be called 
ati. By continuing it, they are simply 
maneuvering themselves out of work. 

“But,” reply some of the strikers, 
“I know a lot of retailers that haven’t 
reduced their prices as much ag they 
should, They are still profiteering.” 

Very good. That is undoubtedly 
true, but it isn’t a reason for continu- 
ing the buyers’ strike against dealers 
that have reduced. 

What the strikers should do is to 
spot the retailers that are not giving 
them fair prices and continue the 
strike against them only, but declare 
the strike off where it applies to deal- 
ers now quoting fair prices. 

If the rigid non-buying condition 
continues to exist, idleness will con- 
tinue to increase throughout the land. 
Industry after industry will close and 
want, poverty, soup houses and bread 
lines will follow. 

Once the country gets into that mis- 
erable situation, it will take a long 
and weary time to get it out. 

The time has now come when every 
one having ready cash or good eredit 
should buy everything he can afford— 
everything that he needs, He should 
help to move the goods from the 
shelves of the retailers who are now 
quoting fair prices. 

Buying from the retailers enables 
them to order from the manufacturers 
and gives the latter a chance to keep 
their workmen employed. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


And one thing more: We cannot 
take as our goal in continuing the 
buyers’ strike, the prices that pre- 
vailed in 1914. Probably the man that 
is most insistent on 1914 prices is he 
whose own wages or salary is 50 to 
125 per cent higher than prevailed iu 
1914 and our own common _ sense 
should tell us that we cannot bring 
about 1914 prices of commodities with- 
out going back to 1914 wages and sal- 
aries. Therefore, continuing the strike 
aiming to force a return to 1914 prices, 
we can only expect to bring the whole 
industrial structure of the country oD 
our heads. 

The time has come to wake up. 
People who still have work, money, 
or credit, should buy all they can. 
Otherwise, prosperity will sink to a 
discouraging level in this good old U. 
Sara; 


Good Roads and the Farmer 


OBODY in the world is more in- 
terested than the tarmer in good 
roads. With him it is largely 
a business proposition. Yet most ol 
the agitation for improved highways 
comes from owners of pleasure Cals. 

Good roads mean to the farmer, 
greater income; less cost of opera- 
tion; wider scope of operation; sav- 
ing of time in getting supplies to the 
farm and in getting products to the 
market; independence of weather 
conditions; more or less independence 
of railroad transportation; more or 
less saving in cost of railroad trans- 
portation; saving in repairs on trucks, 
wagons and harness broken on bad 
roads. 

Money has been appropriated; bond 
issues have been approved and so fai 
as finances are concerned everything 
is in readiness tor a big road improve- 
ment program. 

Nevertheless work has not yet 
started on the large scale planned. 
Shortage of labor, scarcity of some 
needed materials, high prices of ma- 
terials, high wages ot labor have been 
the brakes that have held back many 
elaborate road building enterprises. 


But now the time seems to have 
come for the farmer to push for great- 
er activity. Labor shortage has sub- 
sided; materials need not be scarce 
with plenty of labor to produce need- 
ed quantities, and with wages coming 
down, cost of materials and cost of 
construction both reach the levels 
contemplated when the size of ap- 
propriations were fixed. 

A big road building program will 
benefit the farmers indirectly as well 
as directly. Some of the direct bene- 
fits are mentioned above. 

The indirect benefit is a broader 
market and better prices for what the 
farmer produces. With labor fully 
employed the demand for farmer’s 
products are at its maximum. With 
millions out of work, demand slack- 
ens and prices recede. From this 
standpoint also, it is to the. farmer’s 
interest to push hard to get the road 
building programs under way as soon 
as possible. 


A Cloverland Testimony 


DITOR, Cloverland Magazine: I 
| are: been in the sheep business 

here about fifteen years. Have 
raised, only the pure-bred Hampshire, 
as I consider them the hardiest and 
best adapted of all breeds for this clim- 
ate. I started in the business with the 
view of raising the rams for the mar- 
ket, and there has never been a time 
that I could not sell them very read- 
ily. I have shipped rams to nearly 
every state. Have sent several to Cali- 
fornia and some to Oregon. I aim to 
carry about one hundred breeding ewes. 
That number of sheep, I think, for 
this country is a large enough flock to 
do well. 

My sheep are making me more 
money than all the other branches of 
my farm. My farm is two hundred 
acres. My little girl takes an interest 
in the sheep and little lambs and has 
saved a good many orphan lambs that 
would have died without her care. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) S. B. CARROLL, 
Trout Creek, Mich. 


To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? : 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 
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If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 

Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families, All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s. varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessenger and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and hundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. ‘ 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. z 

Carl Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and. national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. . 

pena carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

_ Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a farm home here, 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


A little money, courage 


(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 
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~ Reclamation of Minnesota 
Peat Lands 


(Continued from page 5) 


most interesting thing about the Gold- 
en Vallley peat is that it had done go 
well for three seasons with phosphate 
only. It is exceptional in that Golden 
Valley appears to be the only place in 
the world from which, as yet, experi- 
mental data have been reported, show- 
ing that phosphate when applid alone 
will give as high yields as when com- 
bined with potash. 

The Coon Creek tract was an ordi- 
nary bog about four feet deep over- 
lying sand with a marl bed under it. 
There is nothing exceptional in the 
soil of this section unless it be that 
acid phosphate alone depressed the 
crops. There appears no obstacles to 
_ the rapid and profitable reclamation of 
this great tract of peat right at the 
doors of Minneapolis. It may be em- 
ployed chiefly for the production of 
tame hay and pasture with small areas 
for oats, potatoes, corn and sunflower 
insulage. 

The northeast tract at Fens is in 
the heart of the tamarack swamps. 
The trees although 150 to 250 years 
old were too dwarfed to be of any 
value as merchantable timber. The 
peat in this area varies from two to 
ten feet in depth and is so thickly 
studded with roots and logs that the 
removal of all woody fragments in pre- 
paring the seed bed was an expensive 
operation. Too expensive in fact to 
warrant only the promotion of grain 
and hay crops. It really is not neces- 
sary if proper tillage implements are 
used, such as those built on the prin- 
cipal of the Australian stump-plow, 
cultivators and drills. The single disk 
grain and fertilizer drills are, also, 
well adapted to such land. 

At Fens, the initial chemical require- 
ment like that of Golden Vallley was 
phosphate only, potash being used with- 
out effect. Lime exercised a depress- 
ing effect upon the yields of most 
crops tried, and nitrogen fertilization 
was found unnecessary for ordinary 
farm crops. The bottom of a layer of 
peat six or eight inches in depth sup- 
plied sufficient available phosphate for 
Some time, In the favorable season of 
1919, a potato crop of 250 bushels per 
acre was grown. Root crops and hay 
yields were also secured. 

One of the most important opera- 
tions on peat soils is the frequent use 
of heavy rollers. In all cases of sys- 
tematic field experiments, a heavy con- 
crete roller, weighing 2,500 pounds to 
the yard of length has been used. It 
was the aim to roll the soil after 
breaking, either before or immediately 
following the planting of each crop. 
In the case of meadows and pastures, 
the ground was rolled twice during the 
season. The necessity of this opera- 
tion is a well established fact. The 
use of the tractor also aids in exercis- 
ing a similar compact effect. 

Sand at the rate of 300 tons per acre 
applied to the surface at Coon Creek 
increased the hay yield where no fer- 
tilizer was added. It also increased 
the returns where fertilizers were 
used. Boulder clay applied at the rate 
of 200 tons per acre, showed but little 
effect upon the Golden Valley crops. 
If mineral soil is to be applied profit- 
ably in this country, it will probably 
have to be done by hydraulic methods. 
At the present time, intensive experi- 
ments are being carried on at the three 
tracts with large varieties of oats, bar- 
ley and wheat. Similar plot trials of 
varieties of grains, forage crops, 
grasses, clovers and grass mixtures 
are also being carried on. 

Many varied experiments are in 
progress at the present time, yet they 
have not been carried far enough to 
yield to reliable conclusions. Various 
forms of phosphate bonemeal, raw 
rock and sulphur phosphates ag well as 
acid phosphates are being tried out at 
various rates. Potash, also, is being 
tried where it indicates any bene- 
ficial results. Lime has been tried at 
Fens and Coon Creek and stable ma- 
nure has been tried at all three. Deep 


plowing. has been done to bring up the 
clay where the peat layer is shallow. 

Burning, while in many cases it 
brings beneficial results, should not at 
all times be resorted to indiscrimi- 
nately. Burning renders available a 
large amount of phosphate, a small 
amount of potash, and somewhat in- 
creases the availability of nitrogen in 
the peat below the burned portion. 
This practice, however, has some dis- 
advantages which may ruin the drain- 
age system by lowering the surface 
and may leave it so burned as to re- 
quire additional expense to drain the 
burnouts. It may result in leaving 
boulder sand that has been bedded by 
the peat or may bring to the surface a 
poor sandy soil with too little organic 
matter, In some cases it may produce 
an alkali. There is, of course, the dan- 
ger of the fire escaping and doing seri- 
ous damage. In the dry season of 
1916, many of the forest fires, which 
caused great loss of life, were started 
by burning peat beds. Where the sur- 
face has been accidentaly burned, ad- 
vantage should be taken of the situa- 
tion, and if not too rough the land 
should be dug up and put into some 
crops before weeds take possession. 
On some bogs as an aid in first bring- 
ing the land under cultivation, burn- 
ing is justifiable or even advisable if 
intelligently employed. 

Results of experiments today indi- 
cate that the reclamation of the great- 
er part of the seven million acres of 
peat land would not be profitable, yet 
there are great areas where immediate 
reclamation would appear to be an ad- 
visable procedure. These areas are all 
potentially agricultural, especially 
adapted to the production of pasture 
and hay, and to a lesser extent to for- 
age crops. There are indications that 
these areas will in time contribute 
greatly to the dairy and meat indus- 
tries. The experiments so far con- 
ducted bring out the striking facts 
that the requirements of each bog 
should receive individual consideration 
and that any extensive reclamation 
operation should be preceded by sci- 
entific invéstigations and small scale 
trials, 


“Hducation and service’ was. the 
slogan behind the ‘Sixth Annual Trac- 
tor show held at Columbus, Ohiv, re- 
cently. It was not a selling campaign 
on the part of the manufacturers, but 
a demonstration of the machine’s uses. 
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Here’s the 


best way 
to blast small stumps 


ITH the driving iron as shown, or a crow-bar wi aT 
—make a hole three or four feet deep under 
center of the stump. Loosen driving iron by striking | 
on each side and pull out carefully to prevent loose | | t 
dirt and stones entering the hole. Insert one or more ut 
cartridges (number depending on size of stump) of 


OU PONT Wa 


RED CROSS 20% DYNAMITE Wane ! 


Unless the soil is wet, each should be slit with a I 
knife except the last one containing cap and fuse (the 
primer), Fill hole with clay or dirt. Tamp with | 
wooden tamping rod (a broom stick makes a good 4 
one) —gently at first and more forcibly as hole be- 

comes filled. This ensures complete confinement of 

explosive gases and a successful “shot.” | 


Your dealer can furnish you with Du Pont Ex- Lion 
| plosives and Blasting Accessories. 


Write today for a copy of our “‘Farmers’ Handbook of Ex- Ho 
plosives” giving complete instructions covering the latest || 1 
methods for blasting large and small stumps, ditches and holes 1} 

for tree-planting. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


McCormick Building Hartley Building ; 
Chicago, Ill. Duluth, Minn. 


t 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 


PRESCOTT 
MENOMINEE 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


ST TSE RES EGE TORE ERT ET OE A OES OO, Oe I 


These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


EK offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CoO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 


—— 
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Hopperburn and Leat Hopper 


(Continued from page 3) 


tire leaflet. Thousands of nymphs may 
be hatched from a single hill of pota- 
toes and the leaf hopper population of 
an acre field of potatoes runs up into 
the millions. The importance, then, 
in warding off the overwintering 
adults is very significant. 


Control. 

This is accomplished by applying 
some kind of covering to the potato 
vines which the leaf hopper does not 
like. Bordeaux mixture serves this 
purpose better than any other spray 
material. Although experiments with 
this spray for the control of hopper- 
burn have been in progress only dur- 
ing the last three seasons, yet it has 
been repeatedly noticed since 1891 in 
experiments in which Bordeaux mix- 
ture was used as a potato spray that 
the sprayed plots were remarkably 
free from the injury which formerly 
was known as tipburn. 

Spraying for the control of hopper- 
burn in Michigan began in 1919 at the 


ing was found in the sprayed plots. 
Counts for hopperburn made on Sept. 
3, 1920, showed the following percent- 
ages: 

Percent Hills 


Treatment. Hopperburn 
Unsporayed . «dai <waccayen eee ees 27.7 
Sprayed—Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50 
btapplications. icc. peeei nie 

In the control of. hopperburn, bor- 
deaux mixture does not kill the leaf 
hoppers but acts as a repellent. When 
the over-wintering adult flies to a po- 
tato field and finds the vines com- 
pletely covered with a coat of bor- 
deaux it does not find conditions much 
to its liking and flies away to other 
more agreeable hosts or to other po- 
tato fields which have not been 
sprayed. For best results, bordeaux 
mixture should be applied from under- 
neath so as to cover the undersides of 
the leaves, as it is there that the leaf 
hopper nymphs feed and the adults 
lay their eggs. At least four applica- 
tions should be made during the grow- 
ing season. The first spray should be 


Adults. Middle row—Nymphs. 


Potato Leaf Hopper Compared with Aphids (plant lice). 
Bottom row—Aphids. 


Figure 3 


Top row— 
(Magnified). 


Upper Peninsula station, and was con- 
tinued during the 1920 season. Bor- 
deaux mixture 5-5-50 was used and 
applied by means of a fifty gallon 
traction sprayer, which was so remod- 
eled so that the spray would be ap- 
plied to the undersides of the leaves. 
The spraying in the 1919 season be- 
gan after the plants were from eight 
to twelve inches tall and obviously too 
late to ward off. the over-wintering 
adults which had already deposited 
most of the eggs for the first genera- 
tion. The sprays were applied each 
week for five weeks. Considerable 
burning developed in the _ sprayed 
plots, yet the protection afforded by 
the bordeaux spray kept the vines 
green long after those of the un- 
sprayed plots had died. ° 

The 1920 spraying program began 
when the plants were from three to six 
inches tall, the plots being sprayed 
weekly for five weeks. Bordeaux mix- 
ture 5-5-50, with one and one-half 
pounds of powdered lead arsenate to 
control the Colorado potato beetle, 
was used as in the 1919 season. Care- 
ful observations were made during the 
growing season and counts were made 
for numbers of leaf hoppers and per- 
centage of hills showing hopperburn. 
At no time were the leaf hoppers as 
numerous on the sprayed as on the 
unsprayed vines, and very little burn- 
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applied when the vines are from three 
to six inches tall, and this should be 
followed by a second spraying about 
a week later. The subsequent appli- 
cations should be made at intervals of 
ten to fourteen days. The first two 
sprayings will ward off the overwin- 
tering adults, while the latter spray- 
ings will repel the first generation 
adults. 

Contact insecticides, such as nico- 
tine sulphate, have been found to kill 
the potato leaf hopper nymphs in the 
early stages, but the difficulty of hit- 
ting the active adults and the older 
nymphs as well as the number of ap- 
plications necessary for effective con- 
trol, make the use of such sprays im- 
practicable. 

Spraying potatoes with bordeaux 
mixture is a form of insurance in 
which, as Dr. Coons, the Experiment 
Station plant pathologist, pointed out 
in 1917, all the premiums are divi- 
dends of increased yields. It is a 
form of insurance in which every po- 
tato grower can afford to invest be- 
cause its dividends are annual. In 
cold, wet seasons it affords protection 
from the ravages of late blight and 
the resulting loss from rotting of tu- 
bers in storage. Then again, in dry 
seasons it wards off the leaf hopper 
pest and turns the tables on hopper- 
burn. 
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County Agent Keeps Busy 


(Continued from page 6) 


and Guernsey, one Brown Swiss and 
one Jersey. 
Bees 


An active Bee Keepers Association 
with 28 members is doing much to 
stimulate an interest in better methods 
of handling bees and a better system 
of marketing honey. 

At the State Fair Marathon County’s 
exhibit won first for best and most 
attractively arranged display; first 
on best display of baking and canning; 
first on bee’s wax; second on best 
display of bees, and on largest num- 
ber of entries and fourth on display 
of comb honey. 


Publicity Work 


Number of different articles writ- 
ten 458. Unusual. opportunity is af- 
forded through one daily, eleven 
weekly and two monthly papers to 
keep in touch with farmers and keep 
them informed of agricultural pro- 
gress and events. Two or three items 
are supplied regularly each week to 
each of the weekly papers and with 
but a few exceptions are generally 
used. 

The work.of supplying copy for the 
Wausau Trade Extension, a monthly 
publication which goes to practically 
every farm home in the county is en- 
tireély in the hands of the county agent. 
Each issue fifteen to eighteen columns 
of copy are supplied. Liberal space 
is allowed the county agent for articles 
and agricultural items by the Mara- 
thon County Farm Journal which goes 
to all the leading farm homes. Two 
to three pages of copy are supplied 
for each issue consisting mostly of 
timely agricultural items, agricultural 
news items, reports of meetings and 
results of agricultural demonstrations, 
etc. 


Silo Campaign 


“Why Every Farmer Should Have 
a Silo,” Hssay contest with 320 boys 
and girls competing; $50 in prizes. 
Articles on value and importance of a 
silo in local papers and two county 
monthlies: Talks on silos and silage 
at Farmers’ Institutes. 


A fifteen per cent increase in the 
number of silos in the county was 
made during the year. While accurate 
figures are not available the above 
can be considered a conservative esti- 
mate. 


Conclusion 

The work of the County Agent’s of- 
fice is conducted under the direction 
of the county agricultural committee. 
Their counsel and advice has been 
constantly sought in planning and 
carrying on the work and to them 
much credit is due. With a common 
office the county agent and home 
demonstration agent have been able 


to work and plan in closest harmony 


and have been able to be 
helpful in arranging meetings, insti- 
tutes and other activities and in 
furthering the interests of the work 


as a whole. 


Bankers of the county have been 
ready to be of service, not alone by 
counsel and by financial assistance to 
aid in special enterprises but by 
actually getting out to meetings, giv- 
ing talks and otherwise assisting; this 
is especially true of the bankers of 
Wausau and Mosinee. Many business 
concerns of the county have cooperat- 
ed splendidly. A most encouraging 
feature has been the willingness of 
so many farmers individually and col- 
lectively to help in every possible 
way. 


mutually 


Wet Land Cannot be Successfully Farmed 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing to dig, make a plat of the land, 
carefully outlining the wet places. In 
the fall, go over the land again and 
make another plat, locating the places 
that are wet in the fall. After mak- 
ing the second survey and second plat. 


we are in good shape to establish a . 


system of drainage that will thorough- 
ly drain the land, with the least 
amount of digging and outlay for tile. 

At this time the question arises: 
How deep and how ‘far apart should 
the tile drains be? The depth and dis- 
tance between tile drains depend on 
the kind of soil. Mellow, gravel or 
sandy soil will drain farther than clay 
soil. The deeper the ditch, the wider 
area it will drain. In open soils it is 
economical to dig the ditches deep and 
far apart. In clay sections, it is often 
the practice to put tile from 2% to 3 
feet deep and from 2 to 4 rods apart. 
always figuring to give tile at least 


Amazing 
FAill 


one inch fall to every 100 running feet 
and try in all cases to use nothing but 
the best grade of tiling to insure per- 
manency. No man can lay tile by 
guess and do a good job. It is abso- 
lutely out of the question to get an 
even grade without using a stake line, 

No matter how good your “eye” is, 
better not depend on it in grading a 
ditch for a tile drain that should be 
doing active work for the next ten gen- 
erations. Many a job of tile draining 
has been dug up and relaid within a 
few years because some wise man de- 
pended on his “eye” to establish the 
grade. 

The Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester 
Company of America has just released 
a fifty-page booklet on drainage that 
will be sent free to all interested in 
draining the wet land. 


machine sweeps up ana crushes potato bugs. Never injures plants 


You Operate Lever because brushes gently like human hands. 


You exterminate bugs and cultivate plants at same time. 


cultivators. 


Another lever starts 


NATIONAL BUG’ER 


Does away with back-breaking method of removing bugs by hand and dangers of using poison, 


plants—Bug’er helps them to grow. 


where, 


{ Poison fails to kill Shell Bugs—Bug’er gets ’em all. 
pensive, requires extra labor to spray—one man operates Bug’er easily and cheaply. 
Strongly endorsed by Milwaukee County Farm which says: 


Poison stunts 
Poison is ex- 
Used by farmers every- 
“We are well satisfied with your Ex- 


terminator and Cultivator combined, which has done the work fully up to all your promises. 

Our farm Superintendent is well pleased with the machine, as it not only destroys the bugs, but also 
cultivates the plants by one operation. 
We feel free in giving this endorsement by recommending an un 
usually good machine for the purposes for which it is used. 


Write for all details and low price offer. 


Yours very truly, 

HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 

By Wm. H. Momsen, Inspector.’’ 
We sell on time 
payments if desired. 


NATIONAL EXTERMINATOR CO., 


3014 Meinecke Ave., 


Spraying With Poison 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Make it yourself 


| ae a simple machine that makes cooking 

fuel and light from crushed stone and water. 

You can set it in the cellar or in an outbuild- 

ing. The only attention it requires is a little carbide 
about once a month. 


The Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plant is 
a simple mechanism for mixing carbide and water to 
produce fuel which gives the hottest flame known; 
and light that is the nearest approach to soft sunlight. 


City conveniences for every farm 


With a Colt plant on your place, you can make the finest 
fuel for hot-plates or flatirons. You can make artificial sun- 
light that will make your place a beacon of cheer in the gloom 
of moonless night, a veritable oasis of sunshine in the desert ‘ 


) of darkness. y) 


A Colt plant will give you added prestige and standing in f 
your community. Your farm will be pointed out as one of 
the show-places of the vicinity. Your neighbors will accord 
you that consideration that invariably attaches to the pro- 
gressive agriculturist. 

A Colt plant is easily installed and the cost is very reason- 
able. Unless you have to pay for water, the only expense 
after installation will be for the carbide, which is readily 
obtainable in every rural comunity. An automatic shut-off 
precludes the possibility of waste. 

Get the facts about Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking 
Plants to-day. Find out how very little it costs to have 
every convenience that city-folks enjoy. A postal will bring 
complete information. 


J. B. COLT; COMPANY 


30 East 42d St., New York. 


OLT 


TRADE pK 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 
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The publishers of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE guarantees the reliability of its 
advertisers for honesty and a square deal. 


Shorthorn Prize Appropriations 


Do you know that there will be near $300,000 paid to Shorthorn ex- 
hibitors in 1921 in cash prizes? At the Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio State 
Fairs a total of $40,000 about equally divided among them will be paid 
to Shorthorn exhibitors Throughout the entire country where Short- 
horns are produced a similar proportion in prize money will be dis- 
tributed. 

The farmers and ranchmen are recognizing now under present condi- 
tions more than ever before the actual dependable worth of the Short- 
horn as a source of profit. Utility, adequate weight, quality, adapta- 
bility to the ordinary conditions and ability to thrive on the ordinary 
roughage are Shorthorn characteristics that the practical stockman 
recognizes. 


It Pays to Grow Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


5to $15 
per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Our Special Market Report 


This is a new and exclusive feature for our readers. 
April 28th, 1921, and can be relied upon. 
Address, Market Editor, Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, 


answered freely. 
Michigan. 


ITH wholesale prices for 

farm products only 22 per- 

cent higher than the average 

for 1914 and with the weight- 
ed average price of all commodities 
62 percent higher than in 1914, ae- 
cording to the records of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the farmer re- 
mains under a serious handicap. Ad- 
ding an increase of 100 percent in 
freight to the things he must buy and 
subtracting the same increase from 
the prices which his own products 
bring in central markets makes the 
situation that much worse. 

These conditions are gradually be- 
ing corrected, mostly through reduc- 
tion in prices of things which the 
farmers must buy. House furnishing 
goods are still 178 percent over 1914 
levels, building materials 118 percent, 
fuel and lighting 116 per cent, cloths 
and clothing 96 percent, chemicals 
and drugs 70 per cent, metals and 
metal products 60 percent and foods 
46 percent over 1914. The farmer has 
this advantage that he has been able 
to reduce hired labor costs on future 
production more rapidly than other 
industries and since farmers are more 
self-sufficient than any other group 
they can abstain more completely 
from purchases. 

Trade reviews and the fundamental 
indices of business and industrial con- 
ditions indicate a gradual recovery 
during the next few months from the 
depression which has overwhelmed 
us. This is not equivalent to saying 
that commodity prices will move 
higher. True, labor will be more 
completely employed but it will be at 
alower wage. With conditions more 
stable and the outlook less uncertain, 
however, actual supply and demand 
conditions rather than economic fact- 
ors will have a more dominant in- 
fluence in establishing values and 
those farm products which are ex- 
tremely low, such as corn and oats, 
may be advanced. 

The safety first policy for farmers 
calls for the assumption that prices 
will remain comparatively low right 
along: and that production costs must 
be cut to the bone if farming is to 
show a profit this year. 


Beef Production Still Contracting 


Three monthgy’ slaughter of cattle -t 
68 markets decreased 11.3 percent 
compared with the first quarter of 
1920, but this has been offset by a de- 
crease in consumptive demand which 
for February, the last month for 
which figures have been issued, fell 
25 percent below the same month in 
1920. Market supply seems now about 
adjusted down to actual needs and dur- 


The report is dated 
Inquiries from our readers will be 


ing March slight inroads were made 
upon stocks of frozen beef in storage. 

The March advance in cattle prices 
was short lived. Receipts held up bet- 
ter than expected during April and 
values sank to new low levels for the 
year especially upon heavy cattle. 
Feeders have again been discouraged 
party by the narrow margin between 
thin and fat cattle prices and the flow 
of thin cattle to the country has been 
checked. During the first three 
months of the year the feeder move- 
ment fell 26.7 percent below a year 
ago and there is no big supply of cat- 
tle in feed lots or on pastures to be 
absorbed later on. The market should 
not need to go down much further 
before finding solid bottom, 

While the cattle market failed to 
show the strength expected in April 
in other respects it ran entirely true 
to form. Cows and heifers have been 
scarce and high priced compared with 
steers, heavy steers have been highly 
unpopular and the flood gates have 
been open for the veal calf run from 
dairy districts. The calf supply is al- 
ready subsiding but other conditions 
will persist throughout part of May 
and heavy cattle may not make a good 
showing before July. 


Hog Values Slide Down Hill 


After holding around or above a 
$9.50 average during most of the 
winter season when packers were ac- 
cumulating big cellar stocks of hog 
meats and lard, the hog market went 
through a sudden reversal of form 
when the season arrived to merchan- 
dise those holdings. The Chieago 
average reached as low as $7.96 on one 
session with the top at $8.25. 

Receipts have exceeded trade ex- 
pectancy and the total for 1921 to date 
is gradually gaining upon the same 
period in 1920. It is now almost 
equal to 1920 in spite of official and 
private estimates of a reduction of 
over 7 percent in the hog population 
on January 1. 
the hog market has support. Per 
capita consumption shows a big in- 
crease over 1920 and the export move- 
ment remains well above prewar 
levels although returns upon such 
shipments are. none too satisfactory. 
Storage holdings are not abnormally 
heavy but they are heavier than it has 
been possible to find speculative own- 
ers for without cutting prices severe- 
ly. 
Another factor of importance in the 
recession in hog values has been the 
withdrawal of small packers from 
active competition as buyers because 
of their crippled financial condition 
and high operating costs. The large 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared R. M. Andrews, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of 
the Cloverland Magazine, and that the 
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and belief, a true statement of the own- 
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On the demand side ~ 
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packers have had the market more 
| completely to themselves. 

Weights are running high but with 
'the reduction of operations by small 
_packers and reduced buying by east- 
'ern shippers on midwestern markets, 
_the premium upon light hogs has most- 
‘ly faded away. 

Whether rock bottom prices have 
been uncovered depends upon the 
future volume of receipts. Hogs are 
| still furnishing a better market for 
corn than the elevator and growers 
|/are payifig high prices for brood sows 
and stock pigs but the time hardly 
appears ripe for increased production. 


Lamb Market Recovers 


After struggling for months with a 
|listless wool market and stocks of 
frozen lamb and mutton large enough 
to supply the American appetite for 
six weeks if slaughter were completely 
stopped, the lamb market finally turn- 
ed for the better and ran counter to 
|the action of hogs and cattle. Do- 
mestic consumption was. stimulated 
and part of the frozen stock were ex- 
ported reducing them by 50 percent 
‘in 60 days time. 

In spite of a reduction of 60 per- 
cent in the movement of feeding and 
breeding sheep and lambs to the 
country in the first three months of 
1620, receipts have been maintained 
afi tifitistially high rate. Apparently 
the industry is being overliquidated if 
the official estimates upon the sheep 
population are correct. The season 
for new lambs is approaching and tle 
crop of winter feed stuff seems likely 
to hold out until the southeast and 
Texas are ready to fill the breach. 

The wool market withholds en- 
couragement to growers. Mills have 
ample orders for cloth but are able to 
supply their requirements from the 
low priced imported wools or those 
domestic wools which are being press- 
ed for sale before the new clip is 
ready. A tariff may help the situation 
but it is estimated that total holdings 
@n July 1 will be around 825,000,000 
lbs. or well above one year’s require- 
ments. 


Growers Sell Wheat Freely 


After holding for months in the hope 
of higher prices during the spring, 
wheat growers have been selling more 
freely at prices around the lowest on 
the crop. The outlook for a big crop 
at the coming harvest has been a lead- 
ing factor. 

The government’s estimate of the 
winter wheat crop at 621,000,000 
bushels compares with an average of 
590,000,000 and since it allows for 
average plow up and average de- 
terioration in condition until harvest, 
the character of the season must 
change radically in the next two 
months if a yield as low as the aver- 
age is harvested. Spring wheat acre- 
age and condition so far as known also 
favors a generous crop. 


Coarse Grains Cheap Enough 


Corn and oats prices have been 
novering around the lowest levels 
Since 1913 at which time the market 
was overburdened with the record 
corn crop of 1912. Prices appear 
thoroughly deflated although stocks 
at terminals and on farms are still 
2xtremely large and if the growers 
should decide to sell a lower level 
might be reached. 

The cash demand for corn especial- 
ly for export has improved recently so 
that it appears to be in better posi- 
tion than oats which grain also is 
much nearer the new harvest. 

The character of the weather will 
nave much to do with the course of 
prices of corn and oats in the next 
few months. The season is too wet 
(0 favor corn planting and too cold 
for the best growth of oats although 
there is nothing as yet resembling a 
2rop scare. Contrary to wheat, new 
oats seem likely to sell as high as 
the present market. Barley may be 
helped by summer demand for cereal 
deverages. 


United States public roads survey, 
reports that heavy trucks are not, as 
Fenerally thought, the chief destroyer 
of good roads in the rural’ districts, 
and urges the continued use of such. 
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Tourist Campaign 
(Continued from page 4) 


which occur during such trips. 
sum of $50,000,000, represents, ap- 
proximately, what the tourist traffic 
meant to Colorado in 1920. 
Minnesota, through its Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes of Minnesota Association, 
and other similar organizations, is go- 
ing after it as heavily as conditions 
will permit. These organizations have 
a two-fold purpose: the creation of an 
increased volume of travel to Minne- 
sota and, second, the improvement of 
the service for travelers in Minnesota. 
And there is no profit for the service. 
The associations have nothing to sell 
but Minnesota’s outdoors. It’s a big 
bargain for the tourist. Minnesota 
has steadily increased its tourist traf- 
fic from 13,000 in 1916 to 200,000 in 
1920. Last year’s business meant 
some ten millions of tourist dollars to 
Minnesota. Is it worth it? ‘Yet, con- 
sider at the same time, thet the state 
of California estimated its 1920 tour- 
ist business at $75,000,000—more than 
seven times as great as Minnesota. 
Michigan is going out, in earnest, 
this year, to get a chunk of that heavy 
traffic. Government statistics tell us 
that of 110,000,000 people in the Unit- 
ed States, only about 8,000,000 travel 
for pleasure. That leaves a market 


The 


of 102,000,000 people to draw from. 
The automobile factories are turning 
out on an average of 1,500,000 cars a 
year. Some of that 102,000,000 that 
never travel for pleasure are going to 
have to buy up some of those million 
ears. Michigan is going to attract the 
“first year” tourist. : 

The Michigan state highway depart- 
ment is working at top-notch speed to 
link up the broken stretches of main 
trunk lines throughout the state, and 
up there in Upper Michigan you will 
see, today, some of the finest macad- 
am roads to be found anywhere, miles 
of them, with but a comparatively 
small amount of construction still 
needed to create an unbroken stretch 
of excellent highway from St. Ignace 
to Ironwood, and from Menominee to 
the Copper Country. 


In Wisconsin there is one automo- 
bile to every thirteen persons—there’s 
a record to be proud of. Wisconsin is 
reputed to have the ‘best highway 
marking system of any state in the 
union—there’s another record which 
is not to be sneezed at. And Wiscon- 
sin, realizing that its roads and its 
scenery is bringing additional thou- 
sands to its borders every year, has 
made a decidedly fitting start towards 
further encouraging this traffic by pro- 
viding summer resort hotels, along 
the more heavily traveled sections, to 
meet the demand for accommodation. 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloveriland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


$24,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 
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GREAT PROGRESS 


ITH an ineome of over a 

million and a quarter; withan 
organization and well equipped 
agency force; with the facilities 
for taking care of the Com- 
pany’s increasing volume of 
business, it can be readily under- 
stood and appreciated that the 
business of an institution with 
an experience of over a decade, 
can easily be carried on by its 
own momentum. It does not 
follow, however, that there will 
be less attention paid to the best 
service that can be rendered to 
old and new policyholders, and 
with this object constantly in the 
minds of the officers, we solicit 
your continued patronage, and 
take occasion to thank you for 
your support and co-operation, 
so heartily extended in the past. 


Foliewing the precedent estab- 
lished by this Company, we wish 
our friendly competitors success 
for the current year. 


President 


THE BANNER YEAR 


Life Insurance in force Dec. 31 - $32,975,569.03 
Increase in 1920, $11,165,476.03 
or more than, 50% 


Life Insurance paid forin 1920 - $13,275,425.0c 
Increase over 1919, $4,800,588.00 
or 57%. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1920 - 


Increase over 1919, $637,795.51 
or more than 27%. 


Gross Income of the Company 1920, $1,277,200.84 
Increase over 1919, 45 %. 


The Accident and Health Department did 
a most satisfactory business, showing an 
increase in net premium income of 24%. 
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Insurance Company of America 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


- $3,018,305.06 


a 
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_ Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce and 
Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Good soil. 


Accessible to railroads and good 


Cut-over hardwood lands. Fine 
water. 


highways. “Near settled communities. 


PRICES $7.50 PER ACRE 


and up. Easy Terms. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 


Y our Mail Box! 


Your mail box is always a 
branch bank of the First Na- 
tional Bank because we are al- 
ways glad to have you transact 
your banking business by mail 
when it is inconvenient to 
come to the bank personally. 


| Write us at any time knowing 
that a prompt answer will be 
returned. A deposit of money 
orders and endorsed checks 
. can be mailed’ and will be 
promptly acknowledged. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000 


| 
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Clearing an Acre of Stumps 


in Twenty Minutes 
ByaoC ee Ni: 


HE Wisconsin Land Clearing 
Association of Ashland and 
Bayfield counties opened its 


campaign for 20,000 cleared 
acres in 1921 at Nash, Wis., with a 
one-acre blast. 

One hundred and thirty-eight white 
pine stumps, which were true repre- 
sentatives of Northern Wisconsin cut- 
over lands, were loaded with 20 per 
cent Trojan nitro starch, and wired 
in series. The switch was thrown 
which released 2,300 volts of electric- 
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FARDY 


served as a protection and shelter for 
these early meetings between the reds | 
and whites. A large number of In | 
dians from Odanah and Bayfield were | 
present to watch the drama which | 
changed the last signs of the forest 
of their forefathers into one more acre 
of the abundant and productive farm 
lands of Ashland and Bayfield coun- 
ties. One of the representatives of 
the Chippewa tribe spent the entire 
night before the blast upon the field, 
with his little camp fire and Indian 


Members of the Ashland, Wis., Rotary Club in Overall Uniform Led the 
Attack on the Stumps After the One Acre Blast Was Fired. 


ity, developed by our abundant water 
power of the White River running 
through Ashland and Bayfield coun- 
ties, which instantly threw the entire 
acre of stumps into fragments. 

Immediately the business men of 
Ashland and Bayfield counties swarm- 
ed upon the field and gathered the 
fragments into piles and in less than 
twenty minutes time the entire .acre 
was ready for the plow. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 people from 
all parts of the two counties were 
present to watch the spectacular blast, 
the like of which had never been seen 
along the shores of Lake Superior. 
The explosion took place within one- 
half mile of the place where the early 
French missionaries first landed on 
the shores of Lake Superior to .con- 
vert the Indians, and no doubt some 
of the trees of these very stumps 


nois, 
were present at this occasion. Among 


blanket, so that he might devote the 
last hours watching over the sacred 
emblem of his forefathers. 

Visitors from Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 
and all sections of Wisconsin 


those were: F. S. McCabe, of the 


Write Today . 


for FREE color card of the finest 
Guaranteed 100% Virgin Wool 
Yarn. Your opportunity to get 
these brilliant colored yarns of full 
weight at Direct-from-Mill-to-You 
prices. Warm, beautiful garments 
for children and grown-ups easily 
made—write today for particulars. 
Home Woolen Mills, Estab. }876 
242F.Main St.,Eaton Rapids,Mich. 


First National Bank of 


Tron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


EE OER EN NOS 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. 


H. S. ELDRED, V-P 
H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 


R W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Send for free sample package 


FAMOUS 


REPUTATION SEEDS 


and New IJlustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, and Plants 
grown especially for Northern Gar- 
dens and Farms. 

You will want the best, so now 
while you think about it write to 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
SS VE DESL 


Annual Spring Sale of the 
Michigan Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 
to be held at 
Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Mich., 


On Jjune 9th, 1921 


ke 35|Cows—50 HEAD—15 Bulls 


Dr. K. J. Seulke of the American- 
Aberdeen-Angus Agsso., will be 
present to handle your bids. 


For Catalogs Address: 
WARD HATHAWAY, 
OVID, MICH. 


May, 1921 


Omaha railroad; H. S. Funston, Soo 
railroad; Ford Allen, Northwestern 
railroad; Senator Everett, Racine, 
‘publisher of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist; John Swenehart, Wisconsin 
Land Clearing Department; Lee Ste- 
wart, land clearing director, Spooner, 
Wis., and many others. All of these 
men take a keen interest in the cut- 
over lands of Northern Wisconsin and 
are doing all in their power to make 
productive its fertile areas. 

The Land Clearing Association of 
Bayfield and Ashland counties has 
been active only a few weeks, but 


CLOVERLAND 


in the cleared acre and the dairy cow. 

The dairy cow demands cleared 
land in order to raise the grain and 
hay, to make the monthly cream 
check increase in size and regularity, 
this has been the salvation in the past 
and will continue to be in the future. 

So far nine cars of explosives have 
been placed in the two counties. This 
material will be used immediately. Al- 
ready the dull thud is heard in many 
sections which means the hurling into 
the atmosphere of one more of our 
worst enemies, the pine stumps. As 
soon as this material has been used 
up steps will be taken during the sum- 


7 


Blowing Up an Entire Acre in Ashland County. 


much interest and enthusiasm has 
been aroused among the farmers and 
business men, and the two are. work- 
ing hand in hand toward a goal of 
20,000 acres more of cleared land in 
1921. Many farmers have not been 
clearing land for the past few years 
due to the cost of materials and high 
wages, but now with the drop in costs 
new enthusiasm has been instilled, 
and they are tackling the uncleared 
areas with a determination to put as 
many acres as possible under the plow 
before fall, because they see that in 
the cleared acres lies success. 

The past year has proven to them 
that their future rested most securely 


mer to secure carload orders for de- 
liveries as demanded, as every effort 
will be put forward to keep the inter- 
est aroused from now until the snow 
flies. Nothing will be left undone 
which will be for the interest of all. 
What is prosperity to the farmer is 
also prosperity to the business man 


and both realize that the slogan “Clear . 


More Land to Feed More Cows to 
Bring More Income” applies to all. 

The association wishes to thank all 
of the boosters for our campaign thus 
far, particularly the land clearing de- 
partment of the university, the Rotary 
Club of Ashland and the representa- 
tives of the railroads. 


What the 


I. STEPHENSON COMPANY TRUSTEES 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the sunny side of 


CLOVERLAND, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice .of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from 


$20 to $30 an acre for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South 
Dakota and central Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south 
of the much advertised wheat belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all 
perate zone. 


—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside 
communities for much of their food. 


—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a 
night’s ride for farm products and the equal of that afforded 
the farmers of Indiana, Illinois and lowa. 


Fruit, Dairying and 
Live Stock, Truck 


Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


crops grown in the north tem- 


—An unsurpassed fruit coun- 
try, protected by 1,000 miles 
of shore line along Lakes 
Michigan and Superior — a 
practical insurance against 
frost damage. A choice of five 


lines of farming. 


—————— 
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Get Our Booklet 


BUT WE HAVE 
Thousands of Acres of Good Cutover 


LAND 


FOR SALE 


Write C. P. WEST, County Agricultural Agent 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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The Famous Atrium or Rotunda of the West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Indiana 


Under the Greatest Dome in the United States 


By FLORENCE MORGAN CRIM 


(Editor’s Note:—So many Cloverland 
people have found health, recreation and 
happiness at West Baden, the Carlsbad 
of America, that this interesting story of 
one of America’s. greatest attractions, 
which is a West Baden feature, will be 
read with interest and profit). 

B® often think of the wonders 

of the world as remote and 

far away. Some day we may 

hope to travel in foreign 
eountries and see these fabled places 
and things, or content ourselves to 
read of them in books of travel or the 
alluring literature of the over seas 
tourist agency. 


It may be another story of looking 
far away for what is at-our very door. 


At West Baden, Indiana, just a 
short ride south of Chicago, and a 
part of the attraction of those heal- 
ing waters which have been known in 
America since white men first learned 
the story of their curative powers 
from the primitive Indians, is the 
most remarkable hotel in America and 
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his loved ones. 


them right. 


estate. 


executor of wills. 


and is limited by statute. 
executors. 


SSAA NANA BABAR 
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You know the story of Peter Grimm—how he lived, died, and 
as the story goes, returned in spirit form to his old home and 


How he found upon his return that plans made for others dur- 
ing his life were going wrong. Yet how helpless he was to set 
He could only watch and suffer. 


Unlike Peter Grimm, you still have an opportunity to insure, 
to a great extent, the future happiness of those dear to you. 
You can make many provisions in your will that will eliminate 
confusion, and perhaps heartaches, in the settling of your 


And you can safeguard the future even more surely by choos- 
ing wisely the executor of that will—choosing as you do now 
for the best interests of your business and your family. 


The Union Trust Company is empowered by the state to act as 
Its experience, resources and facilities are 
centered on such exacting work. 
Write for literature on wills and 


Chnion Crust Company 


First trust companp in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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beneath the great dome of which is 
the marvelous atrium or rotunda il- 
lustrated on this page of Cloverland 
Magazine. 

The first impression that is given 
by this wonderful atrium is that of 
vastness. The floor stretches away in- 
to the far distance. Hundreds of 
windows rise story above story high 
into the air, blending, on either hand 
into the curve of a huge circle. And 
far over all, crowning this colossal 
space in regal splendor, is the mighty 


dome, the story of whose fame and 
glory has long since encircled the 
globe. 


yradually the details of line, color- 
ing and decoration creep into the vis- 
ion. The exquisite harmony of blend- 
ed shades in mosaics, statuary, furni- 
ture and hangings steals in upon the 
senses with a welcome feeling of re- 
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The cost to your estate is low 


pose. The world of cares, of barter- 
ings and hbargainings, of unceasing 
struggle, is shut away. This is a 
world of its own. Within is rest, 
wonderful, wonderful rest. 

In the daytime this great court 
seems to be a part of thé big out- 
doors. The bltie of the sky and the 
brightness of the sunshine is reflected 
from the dome overhead. Hundreds of 
tropical plants grow and fléurish here 
as though it were their native sanc- 
tuary, making it a land of perpetual 
summertime. No matter what the 
weather may be _  outsidé,—though 
winds may blow or rain may come 
or snows may fall,—within it is al- 
ways the same; always there is the 
cheer and gladness of the first bright 
spring days. 

Night time here brings with it a 
spirit of enchantment. Shadowy mys- 
teries lie concéaléd within its vast 
space. A long line of bracket wall 
lights outlines the great circle of the 
walls, throwing into rich relief the 
harmony of Pompeian decoration. 
Here and there table lamps gleam out 
into the half darkness; reflecting rays 
upon marble tables and floors. Bits 
of statuary show faintly against the 
background of palms. Over all is the 
rare blue of the evening skies. 

Then all at once a thousand tiny 
candles twinkle. The great dome 
glows with the reflected light of the 
scigantic pendant electrolier. It is like 
the softness of the moonlight giving 
way to the brilliance of the noon-day 
sun. 


This is the great meeting place for 
evening’s pleasure. Congenial friends 
gather around the big fire-place. Hap- 
p! groups assemble here and there. 
There is always music, orchestras, 
singers and entertainers. Dancing 
parties are held every week day night. 
It is a setting unsurpassed for formal 
gatherings. 

Figures give but slight conception 
of the size. The fldor space is so 
great that a régiment of soldiers could 
maneuver hee. The diameter is two 
hundred feet, the dome one hundred 
and thirty feet in height. 

The rooms are in double tiers sur- 
rounding this vast coirt. Those of 
the inner citcle look down tpon it. 
Many of them open out upon bal- 
conies where the music, the evening’s 
entertainment, and the marvelous 
scenic effects of the changing lights 
and colorings can he enjoyed as upon 
the main floor. 

This great atrium is a part of the 
West Baden Springs hotel, well known 
as a Mecca of health and happiness. 

Here gather hundreds of Cloverland 
people from time to time during the 
year, and here would gather thoti- 
sands more if they but knew of the 
healing power of the waters, the econ+ 
omy of the trip and the marvels of 
the great hotel, the complete baths 
and the facilities offered to the visitor 
to regain health and strength under 
the most ideal conditions: 


Nothing pays better than thorough 
soil preparation for vegetable crops. 
A fine, deep, well-firmed seed bed is 
essential. 


Choice Cut-Over 


Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


For-particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


a 
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| WT is said that ninety-seven per cent 

of Americans die without making 

a will. Every one intends to do 
it, but only too often it is neg- 
lected or postponed until too late; and 
frequently the failure to dispose of 
|property by will results in hardships 
and tragedies which might easily have 
‘been averted by the exercise of only 
slight trouble and a minimum of fore- 
thought. This is a duty every man 
‘owes to his family, no matter whether 
his property amounts to millions of 
dollars or only a few hundreds. Few 
‘people will argue that this statement 
‘is not true; in fact, nearly every one 
will heartily agree with it and say 
\that he is certainly going to attend to 
it some day. Too often “some day” 
does not come until his last sickness; 
‘and then relatives may try to break 
his will, alleging that, due to his ill- 
ness, he was not of sound mind, or 
that undue influence was exerted on 
him because of his weakened condi- 
tion. The time to make a will is now. 

It is not wise to attempt to draw 
your own will. Our laws are becoming 
so numerous and complex that it is 
increasingly difficult for a layman to 
draw a legal will, and to have an ex- 
pert perform this service for you is 
good insurance that your wishes in 
regard to the disposition of your pro- 
perty will be carried out. 

One of the things to be done in con- 
nection with the drawing of a will is 
to name an executor or, if you leave a 
portion or all of your property in trust, 
an executor and trustee. This is an 
extremely important matter, one that 
merits the most careful attention. 
Perhaps the lawyer who drew your 
wil] is a friend of yours and you would 
like to name him, or it may be that 
you would like some other friend ap- 
pointed or possibly a member of your 
dwn family. All very well. But sup- 
gose this person should die or be in- 
zapacitated before the affairs of your 
2state were wound up. Suppose he 
nismanaged your estate, misappro- 
yriated the funds, or through lack of 
inowledge or training lost a large por- 
ion of the principal. What recourse 
vould your heirs have? If he died, a 
1ew trustee would be appointed; but 
7ou would not be alive to select him, 
ind very possibly he would not meet 
with your approval. So it would be 
f he should be incapacitated. In the 
sase of mis-management or fraud your 
1eirs could of course bring suit, but 
‘he chances would be in favor of his 
yeing insolvent and their recovering 
1othing. This may be a rather gloomy 
victure, but all of these things have 
lappened only too often; and is there 
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97% Die Without Making a Will 


any use in running the risk? Not when 
we have trust companies. 


Trust companies are empowered by 
law to act in all fiduciary capacities. 
They can do all things in this connec- 
tion that an individual can do, and do 
them better. They do not die. Their 
officials and employees are exper- 
ienced and used to this kind of work, 
so that the risk of their making mis- 
takes is reduced to a minimum. Their 
books are periodically audited by gov- 
ernment examiners and the securities 
they hold are verified at regular inter- 
vals. And trust companies are always 
“on the job”; they do not go to Eu- 
rope for three months and leave the 
direction of your affairs in the hands 
of somebody else, as an _ individual 
may do. And it costs exactly the same 
amount to have a trust company act 
as trustee of your estate as it does 
to have an individual, for all such fees 
are fixed by law. Many people do not 
appreciate this fact; but so long as it 


is a fact and costs no more money, ~ 


why not get the benefit of the best 
services to be had? These are ren- 
dered by a trust company. 


Incorporated in your will the simple 
form, “I appoint 
Trust Company executor and trustee 
of this, my will.” That is all. You can 
appoint an individual, a friend of 
yours, if you wish, but appoint a trust 
company to act with him. Play it 
safe. It is well, of course, to talk 
things over with the trust company be- 
fore you appoint it, but trust compa- 
nies are like most business enterprises 
in that they are always on the watch 
for a new business, and the chances 
of their not accepting such an appoint- 
ment are slight. They will have their 
own lawyers draw your will if you de- 
sire it, and will hold the document 
for you in their vaults for safe-keep- 
ing. 

A trust company is one of the most 
useful of modern business institutions, 
and it is especially so as regards all 
fiduciary functions. People are com- 
ing to realize more and more that it 
is much safer and in the long run 
cheaper to intrust their property to a 
trust company than to an individual. 
Trust companies are experienced in 
the making of investments; they know 
about securities, and their knowledge 
is at the disposal of their patrons as 
a matter of course. They keep in 
touch with the securities in their trust 
estates and make reinvestments as 
occasion demands. Further, they col- 
lect the income and pay it over to the 
beneficiaries as required. And a trust 
campany’s faithful performance of its 


MORE FARMERS 


There is room for 100,- 
000 new farmers on the 
cut-over lands tributary 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 


farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, achools, 
Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requiremenvs of the 
Write for information, . 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


churches and neighbors. 


man of means. 


Dorthern 


New Bulldings 


State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Norma! School Courses for 
teachers or all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training. 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial 


The school has had more calls for teachers than It can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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There's More than Flavor 


Many foods, while pleasing to taste, 
contain but little nourishment. 


Grape:Nuts 


combines with its rich, sweet flavor the 
full nutriment of wheat and malted barley 
which makes it an ideal food. 


Tt has been the favorite ready-to-eat 
cereal for a quarter of a century. 


‘There’ a Reason” 


duties is guaranteed by its capital and 
surplus. 

A trust company may be appointed 
administrator of an estate. It may be 
appointed guardian of an infant’s pro- 
perty or guardian of the estate of an 
incompetent person. If you wish to 
establish a trust fund for somebody 
or something during your lifetime, you 
can appoint a trust company trustee 
of this fund; it will keep the securi- 
ties, manage the property, collect the 
income, and pay it to the beneficiaries 
at the time agreed upon. The fee 
charged for these services is small 
compared with the value of your own 
time were you to attend to all these 
matters yourself. You can even estab- 
lish a trust fund for yourself if you 
want to, and shift the care of your 
affairs to a trust company. A trust 


company will also act as agent for you 
in the management and care of your 
property. All of these arrangements 
can be made practically on your own 
terms and terminated at your pleas- 
ure, so that you never need worry 
about losing control of your property. 

These various functions enumerated 
above are of a personal nature and 
come under the supervision of the 
personal trust department of a trust 
company. There are also corporated 
trust departments. When a corpor- 
ation issues bonds, some trust compa: 
ny is almost always appointed trustee 
of the mortgage or deed of trust; it 
thereupon supervises the issuance of 
the bonds, keeps the original inden- 
ture in its possession, and assumes 
the responsibility of seeing to it that 
all of its provisions are complied with. 


The Red Man’s Prophecy 


“gs a Milwaukee 
iA y Incorporated 
ye in 1846 
MY in 184 
j a 


Two of the Indian 
tribes which early made 
Milwaukee a meeting 
place christened the 
hospitable spot “‘Man- 
a-waukee,’’ which 
means “rich and beau- 
tiful land,”’and ‘‘“Mahn- 
a-waukee Seepe,”’’ 
which means “‘gather- 
ing place by the river.” 


Where Indian trails traced the converging 


lines of early-day communication, 


there are today 


bands of steel; and waterways that once bore the 
bateaux of “couriers du bois” are now dotted with low- 


floating steel freighters. 


The passing decades have strengthened the 
bond between the Middle West and Milwaukee where 
nearly seventy years of service gives meaning to 


“First Wisconsin.” 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 
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Michigan Plan For Developing 
and Maintaining Seed ~ 


Listen, Men— 


\ JHILE our bargain supply lasts, we offer 
a Spring and Summer, medium weight, 


blue serge, all-wool suit, in three button sack 
coat or two but- 
iON kLOMlD Le 
breasted mod- 
els, three button 
full lined; two 
button half lin- 
ed: both with 
vent back and 
up-to-the-min- 
ute 1921 styles, 
in all sizes, for 


ys 


With Lauerman Brothers’ 
good-as-gold money-back- 
if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


These suits are 
made of medium 
weight, all-wool, 
blue serge. Just 
right weight for 
spring and sum- 
mer wear. The 
details of finish 
and good look- 
ing style lines 
are of the char- 
acter men like. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three button 
sack coats,';fullfflined with good quality serge, vent 
back; a splendid suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, “Make it snappy,”— 
two-button, double breasted models, half lined, vent 


back. 
These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below, or come to our 
store and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


1st—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

2nd—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

3rd—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

4th—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

5th—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

6th—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back im- 
mediately and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


_ (PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement.is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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N THE past, many superior crop 
varieties have been developed by 
various Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and individuals interest- 
ed in plant improvement. Most of 
these new creations have become lost 
to agriculture or have become _ so 
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PUTNAM 
years many states have developed 
“Bxperiment Associations,” “Crop 


Improvement Societies” or some other 
organization to do this follow up 
work. About 1910 Michigan farmers 
organized a Michigan Experiment As- 
sociation. It had for its function the 


| = — 


| 


Secretary Bibbons of the Michigan Crop Improveemnt Association Inspect- 
ing Threshed Grain Sample. 


thoroughly mixed with inferior sorts 
that the original strain has completely 
lost its identity. 

The reason why these _ varieties 
have been lost track of can be traced 
to a lack of definite system for fol- 
lowing up an introduction when re- 
leased in the field. In the last few 


Quality Must Be 


Maintained 


The one factor which is guarded most carefully and never 
allowed to vary is the quality of products manufactured by 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


The many warm friends gained and held for years, stand as 
evidence of quality established and rigidly maintained. 


Take for example, Red Crown Gasoline, made especially 
for use in the internal combustion engine. 
ple of the Middle West used 725,000,000 gallons of Red 
Crown, which we contend is an indication of its unfailing 


quality. 


Likewise with Polarine, if we have been able to make it a 
perfect lubricant—and thousands of our customers will tell 
you we have, it is due not only to our unexcelled manufactur- 
ing facilities, but to the determination that quality must al- 
Middle West motorists last year used 23,979,- 
050 gallons—Inevitable evidence of uniformity and high 


ways prevail. 


quality. 
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CHICAGO 


Pageant of Progress Exposition at Chicago’s $5,000,000 Municipal Pier, 
July 30 to August 14. 
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distribution of improved varieties. 
The early work was largely done with 
corn. No provision was made in this 
organization to carry on field inspec- 
tion or to register improved varieties. 
This association did, however, do a 
real service in getting the new variet- 
ies into the hands of the better grain 


Last year, the peo- 


U. S. A. 
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farmers and in laying the foundation 
for the present organization—the 
| Michigan Crop Improvement Associa- 
| tion. ; 

| The attention that has been direct- 
ed to this work in the past five years 
at the Michigan Station has been in- 
strumental in making it possible for 
Michigan to lead the way in crop im- 
/provement and_ distribution, 

The plan for accomplishing the de- 
velopment, testing, increasing under 
|inspection, and sale of seed of im- 
{proved varieties in Michigan, as is 
outlined by Professor J. F. Cox in 
|the Journal of the American Society 
of Agronomy, Vol. 13, No. 2, 1921. is 
as follows: 

a. Varietal 


testing. Extensive 


varietal tests of all major crops, in- 
cluding standard and new varieties, 
jare maintained at the experiment 
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er Michigan counties the Duncan, 
Silver King, Karly Reid, and Leaming 
are standard varieties: in central 
Michigan the Golden Glow and Pickett, 
and in northern Michigan the early 
Golden Glow, and Karly Pickett. 

d. Large increase fields on the 
Station farm make possible rapid and 
safe distribution. Properly handled 
increase fields are highly important 
in securing effective distribution of 
new varieties. 

e. Extension specialists and coun- 
ty agents aid in securing wide-spread 
use of varieties of proved worth. 

2. The Michigan Crop  Improve- 
ment Association (Secretary’s office, 
Hast Lansing, Mich.) 

This is an organization of farmers 
who are interested in crop improve- 
ment through growing better varieties 
and the use of better agricultural 


Farm Crops Exhibit Under Auspices of Farm Department, M.A. C. During 
Farmers’ Week. 


The Sensible Leader 
of the Field 


OWADAYS the chug-chug of the farm tractor is 


heard in every corner of the land. Tractors are 
at work in the fields of thousands of farms and if 


you look them over you will see that they are a mixed 
lot. 


] The tractor industry is still in its youth, and novelty 


stations at East Lansing and Chatham, 
and also at numerous points over the 
State on a cooperative basis. 

b. Plant breeding. Pure-line selec- 
dion and hybridization work with 
jractically all crops adapted to Michi- 
3an. The following varieties as listed 
yy Professor F. A. Spragg, have been 
sontributed by the plant-breeding 
vork during the past ten years: 
Worthy oats, 1911, Rosen rye, 1912; 
Red Rock Wheat, 1913; Michigan 
Ninter barley, 1914; Robust beans, 
915; College Wonder and College 
Success oats, 1916; Wolverine oats, 
1917; Michigan 2-Row and Michigan 
3lack Barley, 1918; and Michigan 
1ardy alfalfa, 1919. 

ce. Corn improvement. The local 
.daption of varieties is established by 
‘arietal tests. Field selection and 
ntensified selection by the ear-row 
nethod is carried on at the experi- 
aent station and at points over the 
tate with leading varieties. In low- 


sell certified seed produced by the 


has not yet been eliminated from the surge toward pow- 
er farming. The untried theorists are still in the ring, 
limping but not out of the running. Adventurers who 
Swarmed into what they termed the “game” are still 


“playing.” The hazards facing the dealer and farmer in 
Search of power are many. 


methods. A number are _ interested 
in the commercial production of high 
grade seed. The association functions 
as follows: 

a. Seed if improved varieties is 
distributed to members from the Farm 
Crops Department increase plants. 

b. Record of distribution and trans- 
fer of varieties kept by the Secretary. 

c. Field inspection and  threshed 
grain inspection supported by the as- 
sociation under the leadership of the 
Farm Crops Department. 

d. Certificate of seed which at- 
tains the high standards required is 
made. by the Cerfification Committee. 
Certification is based on reports sub- 
mitted by inspectors. 

3. The Michigan Farm Bureau 
hc anne (Headquayters at Today Titan 10-20 is the standard-setter of the indus- 


This organization is authorized to try. It is the topic of conversation for thousands of 
dealers, farmers and tractor makers, the nation over. 


In all this turmoil, one tractor like a steady star has 
lighted the way. That tractor bears the name—Titan 
10-20. It has led because it is the product of sane and 
practical builders of good farm machines; because it is 


backed by many years of experience and unquestioned 
reputation. 


Michigan Crop Improvement Associa- 


tion. Selling at the popular new low price — $1,000 cash 


seviast Tube Free 


with Morgan Service will give you a wearing 
quality better than anytire, figuring cost per 
mile. The most extreme care {s taken in se- 
lecting and rebuilding them, as our customers 
can only afford tires that will give mileage 


8.85 36x4 
34x34%- - 11.50 37x4 = 


We want to prove to you entirely at our risk that we positively give the 
best reconstructed tire made for the money. 


Manufacturers Guaranteed Tires 


1450 36x5 
32x44 - - 12.00 37x5 
NO DELAYS—we ship immediately—state size and kind you want. De 


; 19 Morgan& 
‘ dnet 5 percent for cash with order or send $2 deposit on each tire, bal- b C A 
enceC.0. D. subject to examination: Price list on request. Ordernow, Morgan Ru ber 0., 21St., Chicago 


f. o. b. Chicago—Titan 10-20 offers exceptional value 
to Cloverland farmers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Ww 
I 
T 


equal to any fabric tire. Adjustments made on 


asis of 6000 Mile Service 


We will repair or replace a defective tire on 
above basis charging only for mileage run. 


re) 
R 


G 


Chicago 


Size Price Size Price 33x46 - - $12.40 rat 

28x3 - - $5.80 32x4 - - $10.45 34x4'¢- - “12:90 JU. A . ; 

30x3,-- - 6.80 33x4 - - 10.90 35x4\- - 13.15 your 92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States. 
30x344- - 7.90 34x4 - - 11.25 36x446- - 14:00 tires 

31x34- - 835 35x4 -- 12.00 37x4%-- 14.60 


‘co a ON 
1422 ae DURES 


TUBES FREE. 
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GRUNT! 


you order from 


SMITH BROS. CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


NO RUNTS—NO CULLS! We always have them on hand and can ship 


promptly. Write us for prices on the different sizes. 


SQUEAL! 


LIVE YOUNG PIGS 


THE KIND THAT GROW INTO MONEY. That’s the kind you get when 


GRUNT! 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
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Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SED US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D.,Cuddihy, Pres. ; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John. N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


Capital - - $50,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - $42,000.00 
Resources Exceeding $500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


| First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 6. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R, Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. B. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 

John M. Longyear 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 

State of Michigan 
Officers .G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 


National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


OMcers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Campitalie. «cs ice hananecee er $200,000.00 
S10 0) 1 Pa See icioniciar $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 

Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; BE. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred §. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers’ and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 8. 8. 

Bice, Louis @. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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Better Dressed 
at Less Cost 


pt ETTER dressed at less cost’’—is 
B there such a thing and if so what 

is the secret of it? Why it is 
just as simple as and the same method 
used in running the government eco- 
nomically—the Budget. To cut ex- 
penses and enhance results, the bud- 
get is the universal panacea, whether 


FIG. 1 


the immediate objective be a spring 
wardrobe or a reconstructed navy. 

To arrive at the right figures for 
your clothing budget, estimate the 
clothes you need, the price you can af- 
ford to pay for these, and the amount 
you have got to pay for the things you 
must have. Your actual clothing bill 
will be somewhere between the three. 

One new dress of good quality, con- 
servative in style that you will not tire 
of it nor be conspicuous in it, durable 
enough to serve for lesser occasions 
and good enough for the best; this is 
wiser than many shoddy gowns for 
varied occasions and none really ex- 
cellent for any. Fine blue serge is the 
material de luxe for this. 

For “second bests” and “semi” occa- 
gions there are always a number of 
left-overs from the last season to draw 
on. A fresh girdle, bow or beads or a 
make-over if necessary will put new 
“nep” into these and help them to mas- 
querade as their betters on demand. 

A definite understanding with your- 
self of your exact needs will give as- 
surance of these needs being met and 
will be likely to preserve for you a 
saving of cash as it will prevent over- 
stocking and random buying, two com- 
mon methods of waste. 

For the girl who is handy in sewing 
a great saving can be had by making 
her light summer frocks. These do 
not require either the skill a heavy 
wool dress does nor the fit. That the 
necessity of style does not necessarily 
carry with it the penalty of high price, 
is shown by some of the illustrations 
herewith of summer fashions. Here 
are frocks of unusual character and 


Woman and the Home, 


By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


original styling priced most reasonably, 

Hither organdy or voile is pretty to) 
make up the figure one dress. The 
trimming is made of fluting of self ma- 
terial and small self covered buttons. | 
This dress is also pretty trimmed with 
a fine narrow lace, as illustrated. 

A charm that defies description pre- 
vades this figure two frock of organdy 
with its lace trimmings and narrow 
ribbon belt of contrasting color. This 
makes a charming afternoon dress for 
the hot summer days and launders 
beautifully. 

‘he freshness of linen bespeaks its} 
appropriateness for summer wear.} 
Here is a frock of indisputable charm. | 
Figure three, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is elaborately braided but can also 
be made with plain skirt and just the 
braiding around collar and cuffs, with 
narrow belt of either self material or 
contrasting ribbon. 

Figure four shows three smart) 
dresses, for the little girl, of plaid and 
dotted ginghams trimmed with either 
organdy collars or uncrushable linen. 
These are plain and easy to launder. 


Uses For the Worn-Outs 


t the end of winter, especially 
this recent high priced winter, 
many homes are finishing up 
odds and ends of clothing and furnish- 
ings such as they would not have be- 
lieved endurable a few years ago. 
Still there is worth in some of these 
and the thrifty housewife can tum 
them into something of value yet. 

Worn out parts of woolen under: 
wear, stockings, dresses, trousers and 
coats make rugs—woven, hooked or 
braided. 

Old blankets make inner linings for 
quilts, or the pieces may be laid 
away for wrapping cold feet next 
winter or in home nursing. 

Worn out sheets make strips to 
baste on the ends of heavy quilts. 


BiG ee FIG. 3 


These may be ripped off and washet 
more frequently than is necessary t 
wash the whole quilt. The old sheet) 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA s 


Checking Acceunts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Tetal Reseurces, December 31st, 1919 . . .. .- Over $20,000,000.00 S 


Bond and Trust Department 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
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Marathon 
County Offers 
a Present 


Opportunity 


and a Cordial 


. Welcome 


i Some of Wisconsin Clover- 
land’s best farm opportunities 
are ready NOW and HERE 
for the hustler who dreams of 
a prosperous farm home of 
I his own. 


: MARATHON 
| COUNTY 


The largest county in Wis- 
consin. 

Silt loam and sandy loam 
soils. 

5,800 Developed and partly 
developed farms. 

( 55,000 Head of dairy cattle. 

H The world’s greatest dairy 
county. 

School system 

) schools. 

2,200 Miles of state and 
county roads. 

Ample farmers’ market fa- 


with 251 


- cilities. 

Complete agricultural aid 
department. 

Average annual rainfall, 


33.15 inches. 

Length of growing season, 
120 to 130 days. 

186 Cheese factories and 


creameries. 
Two annual agricultural 
fairs. 
| Live stock and poultry as- 
sociations. 


Pasture plentiful from May 
to November. 

Twelve demonstration and 
four community clubs. 
Farm lands selling from 

$25 to $40 per acre. 
Twenty-one banks with 
$13,673,000.00 deposits. 
Wausau, the thriving coun- 
ty seat, 19,000 population. 
First county in state fair 
farm awards. 


We cordially invite corre- 
spondence with ‘or calls from 
prospective farmers and new 
settlers in 1921, the year of 
opportunity in Cloverland. 


First 
National Bank 
of Wausau 


JOHN RINGLE, President 
C. G. KRUEGER, Cashier 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


We believe in Marathon County 
farm lands. That’s why we speak 
in their behalf. 


make covers to hang 
dresses. 

All old muslings make bandages if 
rolled into strips, or dressings in any 
odd shapes. The “rag drawer” is a 
convenience in any home. 

Old tablecloths may be re-cut us- 
ing the best parts for table napkins 
and the rest for dressings. They 
make the finest kind of wash cloths 
for the tiny baby. 

New odds and ends of wollen goods, 
percales, ginghams, etc., may be made 


Over delicate 


FIG. 4 


into comforts and quilts. Leis ae 
question how much time it is worth 
while spending on these. Unless the 
sewing machine is used in piecing or 
the woman’s time is of very little 
value, piecing quilts is an expensive 
luxury. 

All scraps of goods may be washed, 
sorted and sold to the junk man for 
commercial uses, as the manufacturer 
of papers. 

Old newspapers, rubbers and old 
iron is also grist for the junk man. 


Dandelions 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so com- 
mon art! 


—James Russell Lowell. 


ESTIFEROUS as they are when 
P going to seed on the lawn, they 
are worth good gold as greens. In 
the spring, when man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts or iron tonic there 
is nothing better than a mess of dan- 
delion greens. To pick a quart daily, 
clean, cook and eat is a recognized 
cure for “the spring fever,’ which is 
merely @ symptom of an over-fed 
mortal and an over worked liver. 
The purgative effect, the vitamin 
element, and the iron content are the 
three virtues of the dandelion as 
food. It has been demonstrated that 
the body cannot assimilate iron giv- 
en aS a mineral or a drug uncombin- 


‘ed. But as nature supplies it in cer- 


tain vegetables and fruits, it can be 
used by the system. Dandelions and 
spinach are the two chief vegetable 


sources of the valuable iron. tonic. 
Children for growth, and mothers 
during pregnancy and the nursing 


period need abundant supply of iron. 


Gathering Candelions 


The best plants are ‘ound in fields 
or along ditches. Ear 7 in the season 


they are more delicious, but should 
not be ignored as long as they can 
be obtained at all. Just under the 
ground the root topped by a crown 
from which the leaves radiate. The 
crown is fine flavored and as good a 
food as asparagus. People often use 
only the leaves, but the dandelion 
should be cut, not pulled, so that the 
crown can be used. It is a wise plan 
to discard outside and imperfect 
leaves when they are gathered as this 
saves labor later. 


Variations 


Dandelions are good served with 
tomato sauce, or with potato balls, 
er with rice, or with hard-boiled eggs, 
or strips of fried bacon. These may 
be served attractively by artistic ar- 
rangement on a platter using one for 
a border. ; 
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The Keweenaw Land 


Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 


soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Uniform 


Always 
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ROASTED and PACKED by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Always 
Delightful 


Trade Mark 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Power of Advertising Never 
Greater Than Now 


By A. F. MAAS 
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WEST BADEN SPRINGS HOTEL 


SEND FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 


The West 
Baden Springs 
Company 
West Baden, Indiana 


EN#@bAmsS where wall spe the 

most wholesome, delightful 
and beneficial vacation you can 
plan. You will find here a restful 
atmosphere, a circle of congenial 
friends, good golf and a wide va- 
riety of other sports and amuse- 
ments. The beauty and charm of 
buildings and surroundings, com- 
bined with the famous Mineral 
Waters..and™ carefully “directed 
Baths; make this America’s Fore: 
most Watering Place. 


A Vacation and An Education 


Enjoy a Delightful Great Lakes Cruise 


Duluth to Buffalo on steel steamers 


“TIONESTA” 
of the 


“JUNIATA” “OCTORARA”’ 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


The only through passenger service to Buffalo 
Leaves Duluth every 3rd day 8:30 P. M. (Central time) stopping at 
Houghton, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland. 
FINEST CRUISE IN THE WORLD 


Visit the copper country of America—the wonderful locks at Sault Ste. Marie—beautiful Mackinac—St. Clair 


Flats, 
Niagara Falls. 


DANCING 


Tickets and reservations at all railroad 


and tourist offices, or address: 


Fare Includes Meals and Berth 


(the Venice of America)—Detroit River—daylight cruise on Lake Erie—Buffalo and the majestic 


ORCHESTRA 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. F. CONDON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


WHEN 


TN Sele AR Ren eer OR: 


Registered Guernseys 


WRITE OR WIRE 


BAY CULE E SeSiG0.G:Kek ARM 
BIG BAY, MICH. 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 


\ 
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T’S been the one big power during 
this re-adjustment period. 
During the excitement of the 
war there was an unprecedented 
demand for goods, for merchandise of 
all kinds, There was such a frenzy 
of grabbing for ‘goods that were not 
in sufficient supply, that advertising 
lost a certain amount of its import- 
ance. The problem was to get goods 
io sell; buyers took what they could 
get, and were made to feel they were 
lucky to get anything at all. 

The war ended, but peace brought 
no sudden stoppage in the swollen 
flow of goods from producer to consum- 
er. (During all this period a great 
many influences were working on the 
minds of the people to make them 
stop buying goods; (it was called 
patriotism, as well as thrift). The 
newspapers, and all other sources of 
information, told the people not to 
buy more goods than they positively 
needed, so that scarcity could be over- 
come, supplies could accumulate on 
the market and thus prices would be 
forced down. 

Prices went down; also the pendu- 
lum swung so far.to the side of not 
buying-that the nation was threatened 
with a serious depression. Industries 
were stopped, factories closed down 
or were running on part time, and 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
were out of employment, 

Authoritative statistics showed that 
in November, 1920, the people of the 
United States were hoarding out of 
the banks, presumably in old socks, 
tea-kettles and bureau drawers—-more 
than a billion and a half of the na- 
tion‘’s currency. 

That was an amazin'g condition, un- 
heard of and almost unbelievable, but 
vouched for in high places as an ab- 
solute fact. 

It was a critical period, when so 
many people resisted buying. Ir was 
vital to smash that resistence, and it 
became absolutely necessary to start 
life. Through aggressive propaganda 
the other way, people had to be told 
the necessity of buying things to «keep 
the wheels of industries going, and 
American workmen employed. 

The biz power that cured this busi- 
ness stagnation which existed and 
threatened the nation’s prosperity was 
advertising, the most powerful factor 
ever devised for securing listribution 
of goods. 

The banks couldn’t cure it, ‘Neither 
could politicians, nor statesmen, neith- 
er employer nor employe, although 
manufacturers who are national ad- 
vertisers helped a great deal. 

But the one big power to 
this situation was the forceful adver- 
tising created by the merchants of 
the country, by appealing direct to the 
consumer, and breaking «town and an- 
nihilatin'zs that determination not to 
buy. 

However, there are many kinds of 
advertising and a vast amount of ad- 
vertising entirely lacks the necessary 
power for the game. 

Advertising calls for a study of the 
prospective buyer, and one of the first 
requisites is to realize when writing 
copy, that human beings are being ad- 
dressed; not dummies, but common- 
sense individuals who think. Bear in 
mind that people think the thoughts 
that you put into their minds. 

How can we put new strength into 
advertising that will impel people to 
buy more 'goods? This question is be 
ing discussed very widely at present. 

During the past five or six years it 
has been a sellers’ market. The pub- 
lic stood for anything and everything, 
and when everybody found that every- 
body would pay any price for any- 
thing, everybody was ready to take 
the money, and did, but now that the 
people are coming out of their 
“trance” they are not in a mood to 
spend money as-' recklessly, and _ it 
is harder to pursuade people to buy. 
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It’s going to be a hard battle—in 
fact a long, hard battle to chan'se 
public opinion. Have you ever stopped 
to think how battles are won? What 
it is that brings victory? 

Just for a moment try to vizualize 
the battle lines of the Allies back in 
May 1918. The whole armed strength 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Belcium was massed along the Eng- 
lish Channel to the Adriatic Sea, but 
they cou'd not even hold the foe. 
Back, back, back they went, Jay after 
day, with inevitable disaster and ul- 
timate defeat before them. 

Then one day, against the jud:ment 
of the Allied commanders, the Ameri- 
can army decided that it had not come 
four thousand miles to retreat, and 
announced plans to aitack the Hun on 
his own ground. And that attack 
never stopped until the German war 
machine was smashed in irretrievable 
wreckage and the war was Over, 

What was it that changed the Eu- 
ropean situation like magic? Jt was 
not that the American army had beat- 
en the German army—that would have 
been impossible, unthinkable, with 
their number so small. 

It was simple the injection of a new 
element, a new spirit, into the fight. 


It was the new element that 
“leavened the whole lump” and 
brought irresistable victory in the 


place of retreat. 

The vital question now is to inject 
something new into your advertising 
campaign, something spectacular and 
impressive, something that wiil be 
heard and talked about in every home 
and community. 

Put new fire into your publicity; 
ring out the news of your offerings; 
play it up big, make it tremendously 
impressive. If you advertise in « com- 
non-place way, the reader will think 
it a common-place article or occasion 
and will take small interest. Play it 
up as though it was the biggest thing 
that ever happened—and have the 
goods to back up your advertising 

This means right words, enthusi- 
astically and impressively written, 
and displayed in big space in the 
newspapers or magazines. 

But it also, means impressive illus- 
trations. Don’t forget that pictures 
are the universal language—every- 
body understands them—everybody is 
tremendously impressed by them, if 
they have been well conceived and 
impressively ‘Irawn. Py all means get 
new and striking pictures to help you 
in this battle for bigger business. 

Jt is a waste of money to fill valu- 
able space with dead copy and roor 
pictures. Advertising must be done 
in a biz, compelling way, to interest 
the prospective buyer. Put everything 
you’ve got into the fight, 

Covering too much territory is an- 
other great evil of advertising today. 
Many advertisers are trying to cover 
a population equal to a dozen Euro- 
pean kingdoms with a few thousand 
dollars. ‘ 

Prestige and ‘good will requires com- 
pression, rapid business building for 
an article or service lies in the talk 
of people one to another. It is easier 
to set a small community alive with 
commercial gossip than a big one. 

It is better for the advertiser to 
concentrate his vision on home terri- 
tory, and buy advertising space in 
publications circulating there, 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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25,000 Acres of Solidly Blocked Cut-over Land 


Offered for Sale in Gogebic County, Michigan, 
the Heart of Cloverland, Best Advertised Undeveloped 


In the Fertile Great 
Lakes Basin. 
Rolling Land in the 


Rich Clay Loam. 


Some Sandy Loam in 
Standing Clover. 


Unlimited Sheep and 
Cattle Grazing Op- 
portunities. 


The Ontonagon River 
Flows Through It. 


We have taken the finest hardwood timber from this tract, 
and now offer it for immediate sale at a compelling price be- 
cause we are lumbermen and not equipped to handle a great 


colonizing or land selling plan, no matter how profitable. 


Hon. Frank J. Hagenbarth says: ‘‘Cloverland is the great- 
est potential live stock and agricultural section in the United 


States, if not in the world.” 


From 1910 to 1920, according to 
the census report, more than 51% 
of all percentage of agricultural in- 
crease in this country took place in 
the Greater Cloverland territory of 
which Gogebic County is the center. 


Gogebic County has_ Holstein 
Breeders, Guernsey Breeders, Cow 
Testing and Federal Farm Loan Bu- 
reau associations, a County Farm 
Bureau, Farmers’ Milling companies, 
a County Agricultural Agent, banks 
friendly to farmers and a County 
Board of Supervisors keenly inter- 
ested in agricultural development 
work. 


Our land is specially adapted for 
dairying and live stock, and produc- 
tive farms will reward the pioneers 
who take up these acres, 


Census). 


43 WEST RANGE 42 WEST 


TOWNSHIP 45 


Agricultural Section in the United States. 


Here Are 250 Poten- 
tial Farms. 


East of Ironwood, a 


City of 20,000. 


Average Selling Price 
of Gogebic County 
Land is $21. 


Two Great Railroads 
Through the Tract. 


Ideal Climate and Nev- 
er a Drought. 


Today there are 600 thrifty,and contented Gogebic Coun- 
ty farmers, all of whom started on cut-over lands bought 
from $10 to $25 an acre. 


During the 10-year period from 1910 to 1920 Gogebic 
County increased its number of farms 101 per cent. 


(U. S. 


Bumper crops of clover, oats and 
peas for silage and root crops are 
grown in Gogebic County. 


This is the greatest hunting, fish- 
ing and tourist section of the United 
States today. 


Our price per acre for this prop- 
erty is so low as to make this prop- 
osition a most attractive opportunity 
for sub-division and quick, profitable 
sale in an active market. 


The Nation’s Business latest statis- 
tical map shows conditions in North- 
ern Michigan better today than in 
84 per cent of the United States. 


Official records show that 3,161 
actual new farm settlers located on 
Cloverland cut-over lands in 1920, 
and more will come with each suc- 
ceeding year. 


Entire Tract Offered for Immediate Sale at a Most Liberal Wholesale Price. 
Write, Telegraph or Telephone for Appointment or Additional Information. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER COMPANY 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The United States Census Bureau says that 


ONTONAGON 
COUNTY 


“The Clover Field of Cloverland”’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms 
in the entire Greater Cloverland territory between 1910 and 
1920. Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain 
of 148 per cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invite 


prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 


selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


on easy payment plan 


A New Farm in a Proven 
Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the. entire 
county, offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


the plow. 


Asriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich clay 
loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Ontonagon 


well worth the most careful investigation. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Super- 


visors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk 
ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 
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Why Clear More Landr 


ARMERS of Upper Wisconsin 

are sometimes saying, “Why 

clear more land? ‘The prices 

on farm products are down, 
taxes are way out of sight, and every- 
thing we buy is still high in price?” 
Sound farming methods demand clear 
thinking. 

Good roads, good schools and good 
communities cost money... The new 
country needs these quickly, almost 
all at once. 

The wise business man, whether on 
the farm or in the village, is today 
laying a foundation for the better 
prices and better times which have 
followed a period of depression. The 
foundation of Northern Wisconsin is 
cleared land not only from standpoint 
of banker ‘and merchant but from 
standpoint of the farmer. What is the 
true condition in Northern Wisconsin, 
however, today? The settler in the 
north has to sell butter and dairy 
products. He has wood. He has la- 
por. Sometimes he has hay. All of 
these things are bringing fair prices 
even under unfavorable conditions. 
The Northern Wisconsin farmer, aside 
from his groceries and clothing, buys 
cows, horses, feed, seed and dynamite 
chiefly. All of these items are com- 
paratively low in price and the new 
settler in Northern Wisconsin, with 
his limited areas cleared, is a buyer 
of these things and therefore it is to 
iis advantage to buy when it is cheap. 
,et us get our good cows now. One 
pound of butter will buy three pounds 
of dynamite to be used in clearing 
and. During the wonderful times, s0- 
called, from 1910 to 1914, this same 
yound of butter would buy only two 
pounds of dynamite at prices then pre- 
vailing. This is not all on account of 
the price the manufacturer receives 


quantities. 


Reduce your cost of production by the liberal use of fertilizer and 


make more profit. 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR CO. 


~~ 


Menominee 


FERTILIZER 


16% Acid Phosphate 


EXCELLENT DRILLING CONDITION 
125 Ib. Bags. 


$25.80 Per Ton 


F. O. B. Menominee, Michigan 
Less 3 Per Cent for Cash With Order. 
Less Than Ton Lots 15c per Bag Additional. 


Contracted growers of sugar beets carried without interest for the 
fertilizer requirements of their sugar beet crop until harvesting. 
Write for prices on other brands and special 


for dynamite, but partly on account of 
better distribution and selection of 
materials which prevail at the present 
time. The farmer says potatoes are 
cheap. As a matter of fact, Northern 
Wisconsin does not have so Many po- 
tatoes on hand. According to reports 
of our State Bureau of Markets, the 
farmer can buy 10 per cent more dyna- 
mite with his potatoes than he could 
at the average price received during 
the years 1910 to 1915. A day’s labor 
or a cord of wood will buy nearly 
twice as much land clearing explosive 
as it used to buy. This indicates that 
it is a good time for the farmer in 


Northern Wisconsin to lay his foun: _ 


dation. for agricultural production to 
be ready when the prices of all farm 
products become normal. 

Land values in the great agricul- 
tural states became very high during 
and immediately following the great 
war. The last six months have wit- 
nessed a slump in these values and in 
he money markets of the country 
where we have to sell our farm mort- 
gages in order to get money; they are 
telling us that we should reduce our 
valuations. This reduction in land 
values is reflected to us even though 
we did not have any appreciable land 
boom in the cut-over districts. That 
means that we have got to show that 
our valuations, instead of being re- 
duced as is the case in the great de- 
veloped agricultural sections, they 
should be increased because. of actual 
increase in our productiveness due to 
clearing. 
ness i3 the only way to better North- 
ern Wisconsin’s financial conditions. 
Cleared land is the only safe collateral 
for loans if we expect fair valuations, 
low interest rates and convenient 


terms. 
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—and only one man operating. 

Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished before hun- 
dreds of spectators at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 
It will do the same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 


The Martinson is mounted as a wheelbarrow and is easily moved, adjusted and operated. 
Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. 
ferent size machine for varying sized stumps. 


MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Hah 


MARTINSON®'S 


IN. THREE: 
(3). HOURS 


That’s what the 


_ You don't have to buy a _dif- 
The Martinson pulls them all big and little 


Write today for 
e full particulars 

Mm and details ‘of 
our easy pay- 
ment plan. 


An increase in productive-~ 
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Which Way? 


Whether your summer trip be planned 
for the far-off glades of Florida, the 
sunny clime and spreading palms of Cali- 
fornia, the rocky heights and rumbling 
canyons of Colorado, or the quaint, pic- 
turesque setting of old New England, it 
isia “safe bet’’ that at least three elements 
have entered into your selection—good 
roads, a pleasant climate and WATER 
FOR FISHING, SWIMMING AND 
BOATING. 


It is seldom that all three are so hap- 
pily combined to meet the unqualified ap- 
proval of even the most exacting summer 
vacationist. 


YOU’LL FIND IT ALL IN 
CLOVERLAND 


CLOVERLAND—the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan—with its 1,500 or more 
miles of macadamized, touring highways; 
its thousands of lakes and streams, where 
fishing, boating and bathing are unex- 
celled; its broad, rolling plains and 
dense, virgin forests; its cool, exhilarat- 


ing and health-giving climate, beckons to 
every lover of the great outdoors. 


MORE THAN THAT—Fevw sections of 
the country so plentifully abound in fas- 
cinating history and strikingly attractive 
scellic’ éffectvas’ CLOVERLAND.” Hear 
about the early days, when great tribes 
of red-skinned warriors roamed its hills 
and valleys; see the last remaining traces 
of early-day struggles between white man 
and Indian; see Fort Wilkins, at Copper 
Harbor; visit the great, productive mines 
of the iron and copper ranges; watch the 
great, slow-moving freighters ‘locking 
through” the wofld’s largest and busiest 
power canal, at Sault Ste. Marie; saunter 
along the old Indian trails through Ba- 
raga County, and at Presque Isle, near 
Marquette; see Manistique’s Kitch-iti-ki- 
pi, or “Big Spring’’—so cold that nothing 
can live in it; so deep that its actual depth 
has never been determined, yet so clear 
that a coin, dropped from the surface, can 
be seen wending its zig-zag course to the 
bottom, and 

FIND IN CLOVERLAND every fea- 
ture which enters into YOUR conception 
of the ideal spot for that summer trip. 
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For booklets, maps and detailed information regarding any phase of this fascinating region, write 


Upper PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Sunflower Silage, Winter Feed 


By HALSTEAD WORTH 


HE northern Michigan farmer Mr. McMillan says, that in the sum- 
who has had to face the dif- mer of 1919, the experiment station 


planted one acre with an _ ordinary 
grain drill, sowing No. 10 of Mammoth 
Russian Sunflower seed _ to the 
acre in rows 24 inches apart. This 
was cut when it was about one-third 
in bloom, put in the silo and fed out 
to the herd. 

The cows seemed to relish the sil- 
age, and there was found no differ- 
ence, practically, in the milk produc 
tion than when fed the pea and oat 
silage. So satisfactory was the sun 


ficulty of being unable to sup- 
ply his live stock with winter 
forage has, it is believed, been offer- 
ed a solution to the problem in the 
results obtained by various experi- 
ment stations with Mammoth Rus- 
gian Sunflower, so successfully rais- 
ed in this region as a silage product 
of value equal to peas and oats. 
In speaking of the favorable results 
experienced within the past two years 
with sun flower cultivation for silage, 
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flower as silage crop, that in the sum- 
mer of 1920 the station put in seven 
and one-half acres. This was seeded 
May 29th, in rows 32 inches apart, 
nine and one-quarter pounds of seed 
being used to the acre. This gave too 
thick a stand, however, so it was gone 
through with hoes, the plants being 
blocked out so that they were from 
6 to 10 inches apart. 

The field received three cultivations, 
and at the time the plants were so 
large that they spread out until the 
leaves would touch one another be- 
tween the rows. As no corn harvest- 
ing binder was had to cut the crop, a 
V-shaped sled with cutting knives on 
either side was used so as to cut two 
rows at a time. These cutting knives 
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A two-cent stamp will bring to you 
of Marathon County’s great 
opportunities for men who want— 


NEW FARMS 
SEMI- 


IMPOVED FARMS 
ROVED FARMS 


In Wisconsin’s Leading 
Agricultural County 


GOOD ROADS 
GOOD SCHOOLS 


CHEESE FACTORIES 
CREAMERIES 


COMMUNITY CLUBS 


County Agricultural 


Agent - 
County Home 


Demonstration Agent 


CHURCHES 


County Boys’ and Girls 


Club Leader 


ec County Nurses 


_ive Monthly County 


Farm Paper 


Eizht cow testing associations, sev- 


breeders’ clubs, two grain 
clubs, twenty-four farm 
clubs, six community 
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COUNTY AGENT, F. G. SWOBODA 


MARATHON COUNTY, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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Looking "Em Over 


were old cross-cut saws sharpened on 
he back, and bolted to the sled. 


The field was cut when approximate= | 
ly one-half the plants were in bloom) | 
The sunflower lay for half a day 
after cutting on the ground to allow 
part of the moisture to evaporate; 
then were hauled to the silo, each 
load being weighed as it was brought | 
the field. The ‘yield was 24.6 
tons to the acre. There was no more 
difficulty in running the sunflowers 
through the silo filler than there would 
be with corn. When one-half of the | 
silo wag filled, eleven tons of peas | 
and oats were put in, the balance be- | 
inz filled with sunflowers. | 
This silage was fed out to the | 
dairy herd and the sheep of the ex | 
reriment station, careful 1ecords bes | 
ing kept of the milk production and | 
observations made regarding the pak 
atability and general health conditiia | 
of the ean the two kinds of | 
silage he same grain ration was | 
fed during the time the sunflower | 
silage was beinz fed, well as the | 
and oat silage. The change from | 
sunflower to peas and oats was made | 
on January 17, and back to sunflowers | 
on February 13. 
The average milk 
the last 15 days before 


on 


as 


pe2 


production for 
changing from 


LT 


The acre blast referred to. on 
nage 16 of this issue actually took 
place in Bayfield county instead | 
of Ashland county. Ashland and ]) 
Bayfield counties are co-operating 
in the 1920 campaign. 


EN EN OATES TET 


JOHN S. COMAN 


i.umber Inspector 


and Shipper 


Deputy Inspector, National 
Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, shipping from Lake 
Michigan, Georgian Bay and 
Lake Superior Points. 


MENOMINEE, 
MICHIGAN 
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nflower to pea and oat silage, was 
4 pounds. The average for the 
lays while feeding pea and oat sil- 
was 483.8 pounds. The average 
y production for the 15 days after 
aking the change back to sunflow- 
, was 466.2 pounds. The cows rel- 
| ished both types of silage equally well, 
put owing to the more bulkiness of the 
‘pea and oat silage, they did not con- 
ame more than 35 pounds per head 
“per day, while they would take 40 
| Ibs. of the sunflower silage. This 
‘comparative test would indicate, that 
‘pound for pound, the pea and oat sil- 
age was a trifle better than the sun 
flower, but about equal in palatibility 
and ability to produce milk when the 
| animal was allowed to consume the 
‘amount’ _ desired. 
| from the standpoint of economy, 
the sunflower silage has the advant- 
‘| age, as it can be produced for about 
one-half the cost of the pea and oat 
| silage. The reduced production in 
the last quotation is due, somewhat, 
to a more advanced stage of lacta- 
tion. A sample of this silage was 
_ sent to the chemistry department of 
| the Michigan Agricultural college for 
analysis, and the results are given 
| below, in comparison with the average 
| matured corn and that of immatured 
corn. 


| 


= 


Se: 
VB og bcp 
| Pet BE a 
: gl Op sO 

i Laie ls 
| Moisture ....... 76.9 73.6 79.1 
OLGUIT 9S aie sts O20 2.1 11P9) 
SMEENEULI Mc rates oca'> gl ao 87 .80 .80 
| Crude Fibre .... 6.12 7.8 6.0 

| N-free Ext. ..... IT 15 12.9 ii 
| ito Al a a 1.76 2. 1.4 


| The Chatham crop experimenter, G. 


W. Putnam, is experimenting with the 
crop to determine the amount of seed 
;} and distance between the rows that 
will produce the greatest amount of 
tonnage of the best quality of forage 
| for silage purposes. Mr. Putnam’s 
| last year’s test would indicate that 
rows from 30 to 36 inches apart, seed- 
| ed from 6 to 8 pounds per acre will 
| give the most satisfactory results. 
under local conditions. This work will 
be continued for at least three years 
before sufficient data can be secured 
‘to publish definite results. 

According to D. L. McMillan, con- 
| siderable experimental work must be 
/done to determine at what stage of 
development the sun flower plant will 
| give the greatest feeding value. The 
‘objection to letting the plant get too 
|mearly matured, is that rosin develop- 
| ed in the plant during the last stages 
|of development, produced a dark col- 
| Ored, ill-smelling, and somewhat un- 
‘palatable silage, and there is also 
‘more crude fibre. The breeding ewes 
|relished both types of silage about 
equally well and there could be seen 
‘no practical difference in the results. 
After checking up on the experi- 
‘Inent station work with sunflowers, 
there is reason to believe, declared 
‘Mr. McMillan, that the sunflower 
‘plant is destined to be a large factor 
in the development of the live stock 
industry in the counties too far nortk 


* the other crops are ready. 
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Fewer Hands, Faster Work ~ “7 


Cletrac Handles Hay Crops From Start to Finish 
LETRAC is “on the go” right 


through the season with mow- 
ers, tedders, rakes and loaders— 


gets the job all cleaned up before 


HARD THIS 
WAY, BUT— 


clean, cool air that keeps the motor 
running smooth on the hottest day. 


Cletrac furnishes ample power 
for the baler. It lines up to the 
belt easily and quickly. And it TRACK THE 
needs but little watching—the auto- SA 
matic fuel control regulates engine 


speed to fit the load. 


“Selecting Your Tractor’ explains 
in detail just how Cletrac saves time 
and money by doing more work 
per day, more days in theyear. See 
the Cletrac dealer nearyou and drop 
us a card asking for the booklet. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 
18959 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


EASY ON A 


High speed or slow, hauling or 
cutting, Cletrac’s broad tracks carr 
it easily along, always deliver the 
full-rated drawbar pull of the 
powerful motor. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower: 12 at drawbar, 
20 at belt pulley. 

Length: 96 inches. 

Width: 50 inches. 

Height: §2 inches. 

Weight: 3420 pounds 

Turning Circle: 12 feet. 

Traction Surface: About 800 sq. in. 

Center to Center of Tracks: 38 ins. 

Belt Pulley: Diameter 8 inches, 
face 6 inches 


From morning till night Cletrac 
plugs along through sweltering heat 
and heavy dust. The water air- 
washer supplies a steady flow of 


THE NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 
616 Main St. Menominee, Mich. 
Distributors for Northeastern Wisconsin and Northern Michigan 


TANK-TYPE | 
TRACTOR { 
y 
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to produce well matured corn for sil- 
age. In the more southern counties 
of the state, also southern Wisconsin, 
the plant rusts badly, causing the 
leaves to fall off. TN 7g 

During the past two years there has 


been little trouble in this way in the 
Upper Peninsula experiment station. 
It is possible, however, that climatic 


conditions may be such that the rust 
will have a very damaging effect dur- 
ing some seasons.' 


IMPRESSION 


VSIAKVYSR 


ENGRAVING OV. 


VSGAKYVSA,; WISCONSIN, 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 
PBasy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 
Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 
FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 
miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
$800 DOWN SECURES—105 acres, with 
7 cows and heifers, hog, poultry, ma- 
chinery, cream separator, household fur- 
niture, crops, etc.; convenient advantages, 
productive machine-worked fields; 15-cow 
pasture; valuable wood, timber; variety 
fruit; 300 sugar maples; 8-room house, 
9-cow barn, spring water. If taken now 
500 gets all, easy terms. Details Page 
15 New Spring Catalog 1100 Bargains. 
Free, Strout Agency, 814 DS, Ford Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| WANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 


hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. ‘“Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.” Apply at_ once. 
Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. 
WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
for sale. Give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 
TIMBPR LAND FOR SALE—One-third 
interest in 6,200,000 ft. fir and cedar 
located in Lane County, Oregon, in fruit 
belt. Land and timber first quality. In- 
quire E. S, Eaton, 810 Minn. Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 
FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 
justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
gstracter, Lansing, Mich. 
FREE Wisconse Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
nee of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Jis. 


FOR SALE—270-acre farm, 100 acres 
cleared, the balance in second growth 
timber, all fenced in. One small house, one 
large house, one chicken house, 3 pig 
houses, large wood shed, water in house 
and barns and good running water through 
the farm. 50 hens, 6 yearling pigs, 10 good 
milch cows, one pair of heavy draft horses 
weighing 3,300 lbs., one gray driver (6 
years old) about 1,200 lbs. One separator, 
one eight-horse gas engine with circular 
and drag saw, one Monarch Tractor Model 
B 30-18 1921 with a four-bottom Oliver 
plow, two-team plow, harrows, disks, 
drags, manure spreader, potato digger and 
planter, mowing machine, hay racks and 
forks, and large kettle. Good soil and 
level land which was plowed over last 
fall. Have hauled over one hundred loads 
of manure this winter. Farm_ is located 
seven miles from Marquette, Mich., oppo- 
site the Morgan Heights Sanitarium, a 
good auto road to it and railroad station 
there. This farm would make a good dairy 
farm, as there are three towns of about 
15,000 population within a radius of ten 
miles. There is a gravel pit about 20 
acres square on this property included in 
farm. Will sell the land, stock and ma- 
chinery at $75.00 per acre. William Dorais, 
Marquette, Mich. 
OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for free 
agricultural booklet. Board of Com- 
merce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
FOR SALE —Italian bees, 
nuclei. 3B. F. Kindig, Box 895, 
Lansing, Mich. 


queens and 
East 


OR GUERNSEY CALVES 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $ 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT owner several adjoining 

farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings, Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ret- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 
WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock and 
grain farms. Prefer to work on salary and 
percentage basis. Will invest some in 
good proposition, Best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 84, care Cloverland Magazine. 
WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


HOLSTEIN 


95 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction @. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
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CONCAVED 
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SIDING 


SAW 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAWS 


Fully Warranted —— 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


» “ 
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Wisconsin’s Highway Recor 


ere is the record of highway con- 

struction by the Wisconsin High- 

way Commission since 1911 when 
the legislature enacted the first state 
aid law. The construction began in 
1912 in which year 466 miles of road 
were built at a cost of $950,000. There 
was a steady increase until in 1914 
there were built 1296 miles of road 
at a cost of $4,000,000. The war then 
interposed—construction was reduced 
until in 1918 only 667 miles of road 
were built (about half the product of 
1914) at a cost of $3,100,000. Nine- 
teen eighteen saw the beginning of 


the policy of patrol maintenance and: 


there was expended $1,500,000 in 
maintenance. 

In 1920 the war conditions were to 
some extent overpassed, but the gen- 
eral scale of the prices was still high 
and the program was restricted on ac- 


count of all these matters. We built 


Unique Cook Book 


One of the most unique cook book 
ideas which has come to the attention 
of the housewife is that gotten out 
by one of the large extract companies. 

It is an application of the loose 
leaf idea to the cook bock. The fold- 
ers giving recipes can be easily 
replaced. The cover or envelope car- 
rying these recipes is varnished, so 
that it is impervious to dirt. The 
woman using this cook book can, if 
she soils the envelope or cover, take 
a damp cloth and wipe it off, thus re- 
storing it to its original clean <nd at- 
tractive condition. 

Eve vy housewife who wishes one of 
these cook books can obtain one by 
having he dealer send her name to 
the Van Duzer Extract Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Deere Lowers Prices 


Following the reduction in the price 
of steel made by the United States 
Steel Corporation, Deere & Company 
announce a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the prices of plows, cultivators, 
spreaders, disc harrows, corn planters, 
hay loaders, grain and corn binders, 
mowers, sulky rakes and other imple- 
ments. 

The company explains, in its an- 
nouncement, that its raw materials 
have been purchased at the higher 
prices and that in its 1921 production 
it consequently receives no benefit of 
the recent reduction in the price of 
steel. The steel reduction, however, 
does furnish a new basis of replace- 
ment cost, and even though this re- 
duction in price means a tremendous 
loss to the company, nevertheless, it 
is willing to take the consequent loss 
in the hope that it will benefit the 
farmer in enabling him to buy more 
economically the implements he needs. 


The Michigan Farm Bureau is re- 
ported to have secured another break 
in the fertilizer market, thereby sav- 
ing the farmers of the state consid- 
erable in excess ‘of half a million dol- 
lars, 


last year less concrete road than w 
built the year before by about fifi 
miles, but the product in new roads 
in 1920 was about 1,560 miles,. b 
at a cost of $8,500,000. The ma 
tenance expenditures, state and co 
ty were $3,200,000. Therefore, ab 
$11,700,000 was expended for fede: 
state and county construction 
maintenance. in 1920, exclusive 0 
supervision and miscellaneous ex 
penditures. i 

During the nine years from 1912 to 
1920, inclusive, there was built 9, 
miles of road and 1,724 bridges at 
total cost of $36,750,000. There — 
expended in maintenance $7,605,00 
The total highway expenditures 
Wisconsin from 1912 to 1920, inclusive 
of federal, state and county aid cor 
struction, maintainance, supervisid 
machinery, and miscellaneous W 
probably $52,000,000. 


Kerosene and Dynamite 


Many a farmer that would not 
touch a stick of dynamite with which 
to blow a stump will sit calmly bj 
and watch his wife pour kerosene oil 
on the kitchen fire to make it bum 
faster. ; 

That farmer probably doesn’t knoy 
that a quart of kerosene will explo 
with as much force as 83 pound 
dynamite. And the ordinary stick 
dynamite weighs just a half a po nd! 


Melons and cucumbers planted no} 
in pots, berry boxes, or inverted so¢ 
should be about the proper size 
setting in the garden any time af 
May 25th. ; 


LOT 
+, 
Le 


One of the new things in ‘gas 
gines is the bringing out of a verti 
four-cylinder motor of the tractor ty 
mounted on skids for belt-power pw 
poses. ‘ 


Sdinthle 
‘Recipes —~ 


loose leaf idea 
in cook books 


for ‘the asking. 
Tells how to 
make better things to eat. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
DESK 21, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 


Get the sample card cf brilliant color 
guaranteed 100% Virgin Wool Yarns 
MILL Write today—get our price before yo! 
TO." 
YOU HOME WvOLEN MILLS Est. 
: 242S.M-in St., Eaton Rapids, 


—be convinced it is the finest yarn for. 
mem woo. YARN 


knitting made. Do it now 


COMFORT mzsse TIRES 
NEW RUBBER TREADS 


More Miles—Less Cost ; 
Comfort tires are rebuilt by factory process. New treads direct 


} makers are built on these tires by high steam 
with great wearing qualities. 


t 
i 
j 
i 
J 


1 pressure, m 
Not sewed or slightly used tires. 


tires should give several thousand miles service. 


New Tube FREE With Every 
Tires 


30x34 


3 
31x4 
32x4 


32x34 SS only. 9.60 32x4<.. 
ney « 10.85 33x436 

a . 11.20 34x4.. 

Order our tires now so that you may ri 


Yort, Enclose $2.00 deposit. "Priv 


y ride , 
# of examination at the Express Office, State whether clincher or straight side, ani i 
# ber of tires wanted. Five per cent discount if full amount accom ies order. Depo 


refunded if tires are not accepted. Write at once. 


' 


‘+COMFORT TIRE COMPANY 


135 West 31st Street 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloveriand Magazine 


Dept.tee Chicago, Illinois 
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_ DAIRYING— /r Northern Minnesota 

_ CORN—ZJn the Corn Belt States 
EF RUITS—/n California 
'COTTON AND TOBACCO ~— In the South 


: IN one respect there is no difference. All are returns from 
. the tilling of the soil. And yet it is generally recognized 
_ that the most profitable and most dependable of the several 


~ kinds of farming is dairy farming. it 
Northern Minnesota is particularly adapted to dairying. No- | 
_ where does clover and root crops grow 1n greater abundance. | 
_ That is why Northern Minnesota has come to be known as 


| 


a part of Greater Cloverland. 


you to tie up all your capital in land. We will 
help you get started on a piece of land that you 
can call your OWn. | Write us today— : 


JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. [ 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—a product 
of Cloverland—THROUGH HIS REMARK- 
ABLE INVENTIVE GENIUS HAS CON- 
QUERED THE PROBLEM OF THE 
WICKER WEAVING WORLD. FOR 
CENTURIES WICKER ARTICLES HAVE 
BEEN WOVEN BY HAND AND UNDER 
MOST EXPENSIVE AND IMPERFECT 
METHODS. 


Introducing — 


LLOYD 


BABY CARRIAGES and FURNITURE 


L O O§M 
WOVEN 


THOUSANDS OF DEALERS ARE NOW [Fi 


selling the LLOYD LINE. Go to your mer- 2 ik 
chant and look at his Lloyd Loom Woven tall 
Furniture or Baby Carriages. If he has pal 
none, fill out the coupon and mail to us, ipo 
and we will heip you get just what you iat . 
want. val 


LLOYD LOOM WOVEN FURNITURE [{H} 


| BUT MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—the is just being placed on the market. In Wan 
red Cloverland inventor—spanned the gap of three years Lloyd Baby Carriages have been Pu 
By ages by inventing a method and loom for sold in larger numbers than any other kind. i 
ie, producing wicker Baby Carriages and Fur- So great has been the demand for Lloyd sil 
ty niture. His inventions revolutionized the Furniture within the few weeks it has bee : ai 
Bigs wicker weaving world and brought the very on the market that the factory has been \ ue 
i best wicker articles within the reach of obliged to ee ‘| | 
ie everybody. k nights. Ba 
4 | Oo verksh  g 
He) The above design stamps THESE REMARKABLE INVENTIONS : Bie 
ts the superiority of ENABLE MR. LLOYD TO USE THE BEST nce ve 4 y &@ COUPON C.M. | 
2 OF RAW MATERIALS; TO EMPLOY at a - THE LLOYD MFG. CO., 4 
Ng LLOYD LOOM WOVEN THE HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMEN; a Menominee, Mich. "a 
Ee FURNITURE AND TO ADD THE LATEST REFINEMENTS ‘ 4 
4 BABY CARRIAGES __IN OTHER WORDS—TO PRODUCE a Flease mail me your booklet : 
ty SUPERIOR ARTICLES FOR FAR LESS ‘Mon Lloyd Loom Woven | 
a | Where you see it you may COST TO EVERYBODY. a Products. 4 
iy have complete confidence That's the Power of Invention. & 
ioe ING FIVE. heidi Ghecocs 6 vies econ eeetsho keihin tee ietalatst kaa 
LA) a 
4| THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO, Dm sitiess cocci : 
2 MENOMINEE - CLOVERLAND-MICHIGAN a 4 
Sl a a a My Furniture Dealer 48.0. oo. cows one ee + es eee 
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Toose BRoMers 
MOTOR CAR 


Thereliability of Dodge Brothers Motor Car is al- 
most always referred to when its name is spoken 


d as asymbol for the car itself— 
one knows and recognizes 
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CLOVERLAND’S CORDIAL WELCOME TO 
THE 1921 BOURISTS 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


LOVERLAND Magazine for June and July 
will be largely devoted to a welcome and 
a “show me” to the thousands of auto- 
mobile tourists who are planning to 
come to Cloverland for their 1921 sum- 
mer tour. 


The farmers of our section join as 
heartily as the business men in welcom- 
ing the more than 30,000 visitors already scheduled as our 
guests, and who, next year, will as their predecessors did in 
1920, return 100 per cent larger in numbers and 100 per cent 
plus in their enthusiasm for Greater Cloverland, the most 
beautiful, the most varied, and most wonderful outdoor 
summer country in the world. 


Pictures and stories that herein tell the truth will bear testi- 
mony to the value of what we have to offer, and the good 
right hand of Cloverland fellowship will greet with cordial 
golden-ruleness the stranger within our gates. 


Here are good roads, that prime requisite for auto touring, 
and here is scenery, nature and sport galore, backed with the 
comforts of life and administered by hospitable and not greedy 
hosts. , 

Here are splendid hotels and free camping sites amid the 
beauties of a lake and river country, here are comfortable days 
and cool nights, here is relief and cure from hay fever, from 
the cares of business and the sordid rush of 
the great city. 


Here are rivers and lakes by the thousands, 
shady forests and sandy 
beaches, golf courses to 
tempt the golfer, and fish- 
ing—O, boy, what fishing 
we =have, ~ There. are 
chances unequalled for 
the canoeist and yachts- 
man, for the student of 
forestry and the lover of 
birds. If the lure of God’s 


outdoors touches your heart-strings, come to Cloverland and 
bring the children. You will quickly learn to love it, as we do, 
for it is the grandest section of the grandest country on which 
the sun has ever shone. 


Does this sound extravagant to you? Does it seem too 


good to be true? 


Look, then, through the pages that follow in this number 
and which will follow in July. 


There is no word of exaggeration or misrepresentation. 
But there is many a word of cordial welcome, many an appeal 
you cannot resist. 


Within the confines of our Greater Cloverland are many 
places of surpassing interest. They include Mackinac Island, 
the Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota, the beautiful Marathon 
Valley of Wisconsin, the great ship canals and locks of Sault 
Ste. Marie, the wonders of the iron country around Marquette, 
and the great copper country on the shores of Lake Superior, 
the majestic harbor and hills of Duluth, the virgin woodlands 
of Grand Island, the matchless beauties of the John Henes 
Park at Menominee. 


Here stretches the long, long trail of the pioneer Jesuits, of 
the Pere Marquettes and Nicollets of years long gone. Here 
remain the imperishable traces of the sacrifice and pageantry 
of Indian possession. Here.is the spot which inspired Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha and the surroundings which made the fathers 
of the State of Michigan choose for the motto of their flag, “‘If 
you seek a beautiful peninsula, look about you.” 


This is our Cloverland, our country of oppor- 
tunity, the fastest growing agricultural section of 
America, the Cloverland of health, of prosperity, 
of homes and gardens, of forests and streams, of 
plain folks who shake hands from the 
shoulder and speak from the heart. 

To this land of strong men and fair 
women, of husky kiddies and contented 
old age, to this, our Cloverland, we wel- 
come the oncoming thousands of 1921 
and promise to send them back healthier, 
wealthier and wiser than when they came. 


4 


The Lure of Cl 


i 6 LOVERLAND is sold again!” 
says John A. Doelle, secre- 
tary-manager of the Upper 


Peninsula Developmeat  bu- 
reau, 

“What d’ya mean, sold again?” some 
one asks. 

“IT mean simply that this little old 
upper peninsula of ours is sold out- 
right to probably 25,000 people, who 
have purchased the right to use it this 
summer as their vacation playground. 
It has been sold to people who live in 
almost every state in the union.” 

“But you speak of it being ‘sold 


again’,”’ he was reminded. 
“Exactly what I mean,’ remarks 
John with one of his characteristic 


smiles. “You see, these purchasers 
J refer to are automobile tourists. 
Cloverland has been sold :to them for 
their exclusive use during the com- 
ing motoring season. But this is not 
the first time Cloverland has been sold 
in this manner. It has been promin- 
ent on the tourist market for several 
years and has. been readily saleable, 
year after year.” 

Mr. Doelle is right, and the point 
he makes in his “sold again” argu- 
ment is probably one of the most sal- 
ient features of the tourist promotion 
business, a business which Mr. Doelle, 
working tooth and nail for years, has 
mastered. 

The ordinary article that is sold pas- 


ses from its owner’s possession after 
the purchase price is paid. Selling 
Cloverland to the tourist is another 


story. If it is sold to 25,000 tourists 
this summer, it remains with us in all 
its glory until next year, the only 
possible change being that next year 
its glory will be increased. It can be 
sold again next year, and the selling 
will be much easier because 25,000 
people have bought and used it, much 
to their happiness and _ satisfaction. 
Many of them will buy again next 
year, and the year after, and each one 
will have friends who will jump to 
get in on the buying as the years 
pass. 

Then and there is unfolded one of 
the angles of the tourist project which 
does not present itself to the average 
person who gives the subject only 
passing attention or casual thought. 
The bare-fisted fact about it is that 
even if no one lifted a finger to put 
Cloverland to the fore-front as a Mecca 
for motor tourists, it would get to the 
fore-front just the same—eventually. 

People who know Cloverland, who 
know its summer charm and beauty 
from St. Ignace to Isle Royal, and who 
have seen the annual influx of auto- 
mobile vacationists increasing steadi- 
ly from year to year, well know that 
the tourist traffic on the upper pen- 
insula’s well built highways would 
continue to grow regardless. It would 
grow automatically. It is a _ self-ad- 
vertising business in a country such 
as this where Dame Nature writes her 
own “ad copy” with far more effect 
than it ever could be constructed in 
newspapers, magazines, tourists’ book- 
lets or road guides. . 

No one can misrepresent Cloverland 
as a place for touring. It is here to 
stay in all of its splendor. ~Jhe tour- 
ist- who finds his way to Cloverland 
this year, will go home determined to 
come again. When he gets home he 
will tell his friends and relatives and 
they, more than likely, will come too. 
All this can be done without the ele- 
ment of business-like promotion of this 
great tourist business. 

And so. we say that no matter what 
is done Cloverland will forge to the 
front as a Mecca for summer tourists 
as the “summer playground of a 
nation’’—eventually. 

But the _ live-wire 
Cloverland, admitting 
say: “Eventually, yes! 
now?” 


boosters for 
this is true, 
But why not 


Wherein we come to the end of 
what might be called the preface to 
this story. A few years ago it was 
decided by the forces interested in the 
development of this upper peninsula 
that Cloverland would not be made to 
shoulder all the burden of advertising 
itself; that Cloverland would not be 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


overland and Its Appeal to Tourists 


By EDWARD A. MOORE 


Everybody Works But Father 


made to wait until tourists stub their 
toes on its boundary line and fall 
across. Instead, it was determined 
that Cloverland would be brought to 
the tourists. 

It finally was realized that the peo- 
ple of Cloverland are doing the rest 
of the country an injustice by sitting 
serenely by, summer after summer, en- 
joying the charms of their home-land 
to the fullest, but not making any 
great effort to “tell the world” what 
people are missing who are not in- 
formed of this God’s country. 

It finally was realized that the peo- 
ple of Cloverland would be cutting off 
their own noses by “watchful waiting” 
while thousands upon thousands of 
motorists wend their way to California, 
to Florida, to the New England states 
and to the many other well-known 
tourists’ centers, places that have no 
more than—aye, not half as much— 
to guarantee the motorist a happy 
vacation that. we have in these fifteen 
counties of Northern Michigan. 

It finally was seen that as a cold, 
hard business proposition Cloverland, 
unless it was advertised and sold to 
tourists, would simply let millions of 
dollars slip through its fingers every 
year. 

The answer is obvious. Promoting 
tourist traffic in the upper peninsula 
was undertaken. It was undertaken 
as a. business proposition and with a 
determination to put it across. Has 
it succeeded? Every wide-awake citi- 


zen and business man in the district 
knows it has. 


Last year no less than 12,000 motor 
ravelers visited the upper peninsula. 
If, since that time, no effort whatever 
had’ been made to promote the traffic, 
the number would be materially in- 
creased this summer. But during the 
past year great strides have been 
made in “telling the world’ about 
Cloverland. The Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment bureau has allied itself 
with the Michigan Tourist and Resort 
association. This association has of- 
fices in Grand Rapids and during the 
touring season it maintains offices in 
Chicago. *Many thousands of tourists’ 
booklets and road guides, giving a 
wealth of information about both the 
peninsulas of Michigan, have been 
published and widely distributed. At- 
tractive advertisements of the upper 
peninsula. have been published in news- 
papers and magazines in almost every 


state. Road maps and pictorial book- 
lets have been distributed by the 
thousands. 

What has been the result? 

Simply that during the last: few 


months the offices of the Upper Pen- 
insula Development bureau in Mar- 
quette have been flooded with in- 
quiries from prospective summer 
tourists who have read these adver- 
tisements or who have, through some 
other source, heard about Cloverland 
and have been made sufficiently in- 
trested to ask about roads, hotels, 
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golf courses, camping sites, fishing 
boating, resorts and several othe; 
things that tourists want to know. 

These inquiries have been receive 
at the rate of about 35 a day. They 
are coming from Maine, Florida 
Utah, Iowa, New York, and so on 
They are not limited to any particula 
section of the country. In othe; 
words Cloverland, in 1921, is destine¢ 
to be host to people from the north 
south, east and west. 

The problem confronting Cloverlan¢ 
is no longer so much that of bringing 
tourists here as it is that of prepar 
ing to take care of them after they 

The average tourist agk: 
little in the way of favors whereye; 
but it stands to reason tha 
he is going to choose the place wher 
he thinks he is most welcome ane 
where it ap] rs that an effort is be 


ing made to provide for his comfor 


yt 


get here. 


1 
ne foes 


and entertainment. 

Handling tourists requires close eo 
opeiation between hotels, garages 
Commercial clubs, resort owners ang 
business men in general. 

The problem must be looked "@ 
squarely. It is not a dream or faney 
it is a plain fact that thousands 9 


tourists are coming here this summer 
They are coming here to find goo 
roads, beautiful scenery, refreshing 
and healthy climate, golf courses, Te 
sorts, comfortable accommodations jz 
hotels or camping sites. 
find more than they ex 
roads. ‘The roads wil 
this year than ever before 
many more miles of ex 
cellent roads in Cloverland this yea 
than there were last summer. The; 
will find beautiful scenery, ~econd t 


will 
good 


They 
pect in 
be better 
There are 


none in the United StateS, on: ever 
hand. They will find perfect climate 
during the touring season. They wil 
find golf courses and resorts, firs 
class fishing streams and plenty 0 
free camping sites. They will fin 
good garages and business men whe 


will not “scalp” them just because 
they are here today and gone tomor 
row. a 

The problem of preparing to furnist 
adequate hotel accommodations is th 
one which, at this moment, requires 
serious consideration in every Clover 
land town and city. Mr.-Doelle, lead 
ing the: Development Bureau’s cam 
paign to bring tourists to Cloverland 
is doing his utmost to get action o1 
the accommodation problem in ever) 
community. He finds that in som 
places the business men, civie organ 
izations and hotel owners are eage 
to co-operate. This is true in place 
where the people have caught up will 
the times and have foresight enougl 
to see that if the tourist is not taker 
care of Cloverland will lose out ant 
somebody in it will miss a chance t 
get a share of the millions of dollar: 
which the tourist business is bount 
to bring into this region. In othe 
places it appears that there has no’ 
been a general awakening to the fac 
that Cloverland has almost reachet 
its objective in the drive for tourists: 
that tourists are coming—that the} 
are coming this year. 

In every community in the Uppel 
Peninsula it should immediately be 
come the duty of every organizatior 
and individual to give serious consid 
eration to this tourist question. 

Let’s prepare for these tourists! 
Cloverland is the home of hospitable 
people. The tourists will find the 
glad hand extended to them here. I 
is no longer a question of selling Glo 
verland to the tourist. It is one ©O 
serving him now that we have hint 
“sold.” Dame Nature has provided 
Cloverland with a wonderful stock it 
trade in this drive for tourists. 

Now it remains for Cloverland t€ 
see to it that not a single tourist 
leaves Cloverland this summer with 4 
bad taste in his mouth because he 
was not well taken care of. Such 2 
condition will take the punch out Of 
all the selling points we have in im 
ducing the tourist to visit “the play: 
ground of a nation.” 
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: T. Ignace, the Gateway City of 
the upper peninsula. An _ ap- 
propriate name, isn’t it? 

One of the booklets published 

n the past as a city handbook had its 

over adorned with a picture of a set 

ff ornamental gates. 

And the gates were wide open to 
he stranger, signifying, “You are 
Velcome.” 

At Mackinaw City, the northern term- 
ous of the two great railroad systems 
raversing the southern peninsula of 
Aichigan, the tourists find, as a bar- 
ier to their further progress, the 
‘traits of Mackinac. Similarly, at 
it. Ignace, the two s.stems that fur- 
ish through transportation from the 
yest and northwest, bound = south- 
yards and eastwards, reach the north- 
rn shore of the same gulf of separa- 
ion of the two great geographical 
ivisions of the state. 

The two railroad systems from the 
outh are the Michigan Central, an 
ntegral portion of the New York 
‘entral lines, starting northwards 
rom Detroit; and the Grand Rapids 
¢ Indiana railway, now entirely ab- 
orbed in the Pennsylvania system 
nd known no longer by its original 
ame. 

From the north and west’ two 
ystems pass the entire length of 
‘overland, virtually paralleling each 
ther. The first and older of the 
wo is the Duluth, South Shore & 
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of town, the Dixie Highway going on 
to the Soo, as stated, and the other 
division leading away westerly. The 
latter leads to Newberry and to Man- 
istique, another diverging point be- 
ing reached on the journey west. The 
main county trunk line passes the 
entire length of the county to its 
western border, where Schoolcraft 
county connects with it, and furnish- 
es excellent roads for the continua- 
tion of travel west. 

It has been necessary, in this brief 
outline of transportation facilities, to 
use the name “Mackinac” with its 
phonetic presentation in the form 
“Mackinaw.” The latter practically 
indicates the pronunciation of the 
correct form of “Mackinac” ghorten- 
ed from the full name “Michili-Mack- 
inac.” “Mackinaw” is used only in 
the name of the village on the south- 
ern side of the Straits. Originally 
the name given by the Indians to the 
island, suggested probably by its ap- 
pearance—“The Great Turtle’—it is 
often applied as a general term to the 
whole region. 

As the place is the gateway to the 


beauties of Cloverland, so the name 
St. Ignace is the portal of a store- 
house of wonderful history, — rich 


legend, and glamorous romance reach- 


ing 


far back in the past. The 
name, we 
gather from 
the records of 
Jesuit explor- 
ations known 
as the ‘“Rela- 
tions,” was 
conferred in 
the winter of 
1670 and ’71. 
Whether act- 
ually bestow- 
ed by the fa- 
mous  mis- 
sionary, Pere 
Marquette, is 


not certain, 
but he took 
charge of it 
in 1671° and 
brought the 
plan for the 
mission to 
fruition. The 
fer é 
The Harbor of St. Ignace : sree fa cou 
tained in the 


tlantic. Entering the peninsula from 
uluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
shoots out a branch into the Soo, 
mnecting with the Canadian Pacific, 
6 Main line deflecting southwards 
om its long trend eastwards, and 
ossing and connecting with the 
inneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
arie railroad at Trout Lake Junc- 
mn, reaches St. Ignace and crosses 
e-Straits of Mackinac by carferry 
Mackinaw City, which is the of- 
tial, while St. Ignace is the practi- 
1, terminus of the road. The Soo 
he, entering the peninsula from the 
win Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
ul and crossing the Wisconsin- 
ichigan boundary near the southern 
le of the peninsula, does not enter 
. Ignace but travel to and fro over 
€ road connects with St. Ignace and 
e South Shore road from Trout 


ke, which is distant 28 miles north- 


sterly from St. Ignace. 

Automobile travel to St. Ignace from 
2 south is over the different pikes 
nverging on Mackinaw City and 
m the west over the State trunk line 
shway. The extension of the Dixie 
shway from Mackinaw City across 
> Straits goes to Sault Ste. Marie, 
2 northerly terminus of the high- 
Y. The thoroughfares reaching 
ickinaw City are known, respective- 
as the East and West Michigan 


ces, and the Central Trail, which 
rsues its way northward “Over 


> Tops” highlands of the state to 
2 Same destination. 

The Dixie highway starts out of St. 
lace in a northeasterly direction 
er the Mackinac County Trunk Line 
id, which divides seven miles out 


Relation of Father Claude Dablon, S. 
J., written in 1671. The name is the 
French form of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
who was the founder of the Society of 
Jesus, or Jesuit order, of which these 
early French missionaries were most- 
Iy all members. The name has con- 
tinued without interruption to the 
present day, the early and long pre- 
vailing form of the name being ‘Point 
St. Ignace,” which persisted in com- 
mon use until within little better than 
twenty-five years ago. 

The Indian’ name was Non-do-wa- 
qua-au-me-skeeng. Its translation is 
given as “Iroquois Woman’s Point.” 
The point itself, which is the extreme 
southerly point of a miniature penin- 
sula, is designated as Point Iroquois 
on some old maps, and is now locally 
known as “Graham’s Point,’ named 
after the first settler of modern times 
upon it. 

Temptation is great to linger over 
the lore of the past, but this article 
is more for practical guidance and 
information, nor could the absorbing 
story of adventure and romance that 
forms the past history of St. Ignace 
be unfolded within the limits of a 
chapter of a' magaine. 


Coming across the Straits from the 
parched and over heated regions of 
the south of them, whence flees the 
tourist seeking relief from oppressive- 
ness of summer heat, the first thing 
that strikes the visitor is the refresh- 
ing -verdancy in appearance of Na- 
ture’s robe of green. And her attire 
is generous, too. Wherever grass 
can strike root it clings tenaciously, 
and only when an unusually persist- 


ent dry spell prevails 
does it, or the abundant 
growth of evergreen in 
clump on hillside and 
in dingle, lose its fresh- 
ness of color. The prac- 
tical rhapsody bestowed 
in song upon the Hmer- 
ald Isle applies with 
equal force here—‘Vir- 
gin green the grass 
there grows.” 

In keeping with the 
grateful rest to the eye 
afforded ‘by the preva- 
lence everywhere of na- 
ture’s favorite color is 
the reviving and rein- 
vigorating cool breezes 
of the Straits and of 
the adjacent lakes—Hu- 
ron and Michigan. How 
acceptably they cool the 
heated cheek and brace 
up ‘the jaded system! 
Tourists by boat up 
Lake Huron, or down 
Lake Michigan, in the 
direction of the Straits, 
find even their approach 
to this land of refresh- 
ing delight yielding a 
foretaste of relief. 

To this class, St. Ig- 
nace seems to be the 
most approved haven, 
no doubt because of its singular posi- 
tion. Sweeping by the Point go the 
waters of the Straits and it is rarely 
indeed that a dead calm prevails. Mar- 
quette, nearly 300 years ago, noted 
the prevalence of winds blowing first 
from one direction for days at a time, 
then from the opposite direction. St. 
Ignace is located on the east side of 
what is really a miniature peninsula, 
along a bay extending three miles. 
This is called Hast Moran Bay and is 
part of Lake MHuron. Westward, 
across the little strip of jutting land 
—the distance is called a “Portage” 
and is traversed by the Portage road 
—it is only three miles and then comes 
in sight West Moran Bay, a broad 
sweep of Lake Michigan. The signi- 
ficant feature of this geographical 
location is that from every side except 
the northwards, the air passes over 
water, and is alleviating to the hay- 
fever sufferer in the highest degree. 
Virtually, there is here no such thing 
as a land breeze. No such condition 
exists elsewhere. 

Arrival in St. Ignace, whether from 
south or west, will set the tourist 
searching for one or both of two 
things, Firstly, a place to stop; second- 
ly, if he be a motorist, a garage. Of 
the latter there are two large fire- 
proot establishments, equipped in 
fullest detail, for the care of machines. 
There is also a Ford service station 
and two tire repairers and dealers 
in auto accessories. The amount of 
motor travel across the straits, al- 
ready at the incipiency of this mode 
of tourist transportation, promoted by 
the rapid upbuilding of the highway 
system, has stimulated to the utmost 
the business of catering to its needs 
and demands. 


One mammoth hotel 
hundred rooms, and 
some smaller hos- 
telries and private 
boarding houses 
and cottages, some 
of which also cater- 
ing especially to 
transient travel, 
will be found to af: 
ford ample means 
and choice of ae: 
commodations; 
while three restau- 
rants and two or 
three quick lunch 
counters feed the 
inner man besides. 
There is ample pro- 
vision for whatever 
comes along. 


boasting a 


Uis 


‘st. Ignace is the Gateway to Cloverland 
By FREDERICK C. LEE 


The Grave of Pere Marquette at St. Ignace 


That St. Ignace is not worth stop- 
ping to see is an idea, if ever sug- 


gested, to be promptly scouted. If it 
held nothing else than the burial 
place of the great Marquette, that 


would be reason enough. 


St. Ignace has been called the hub 
of the Straits region because brief 
side trips radiate from it to many 
points of pleasure and interest. The 
Mackinac county road commission is 
straining every nerve to place the 
thoroughfares in good condition; and 
it can be stated as a reliable fact that 
not a road is held out as fit for travel 
that is not so, and most of them now 
are in excellent condition. 


The automobile tourist will naturally 
spend half a day at least looking over 
Mackinac Island, reached by boat. 
The auto is taboo there, but he will 
not need it. This might be a fore- 
noon’s outing; the afternoon of the 
Same day might be devoted to a boat 
ride of sixty miles by an Arnold 
steamer through the famous islands of 
“Les Cheneaux.” This beauteous 
archipelago provides a ride touching 
at .two villages and the docks of a 
number of resort hotels, and in the 
Summer season the channels (Les 
Cheneaux) are alive with boating 
craft and gaiety. Mackinac Island is 
reached on the return from this 
circular tour at 6:30, and St. Ignace 
at 7:00 p .m. It will have been a long 
time since the mid-day meal, and a 
glorious appetite will be appeased by 
a substantial supper at restaurant or 
hotel. 


About twelve miles from St. Ignace, 
according to the route followed, is a 
very charming inland lake and popu- 
lar resort for cottagers and fishermen, 
called Brevort Lake. The fishing is 

(Continued on page‘ 20a) 


Father Marquette and the Indians (from an old painting) 
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Profitable Root Crops Adaptable to Cloverland 


OOT crops should be grown 

more extensively in Cloverland. 

Many sections of the upper 

part of Wisconsin are especially 
adapted to their culture. Root crops 
are of especial value on farms where 
there are no silos, as is often the case 
with new settlers’ farms, or on farms 
where not enough livestock is kept to 
prevent silage from spoiling. In sec- 
tions of the state where corn will ma- 
ture sufficiently for silage in the 
average season, corn silage usually 
furnishes succulent feed at consider- 
ably less expense than do roots. How- 
ever, many experienced stockmen pre- 
fer to feed roots in addition to silage 
to such stock as dairy cows on official 
test or animals being fitted for shows. 
Roots may also be fed as a substitute 
for grain or other concentrates thus 
reducing the cost of feed. 

Roots are sometimes desirable to 
fill in the ration as a cultivated crop, 
especially on certain heavy soils in 
northern Wisconsin which are not ver) 
well adapted to corn or potatoes. On 
such land root crops may take the 
place of other cultivated crops, at least 


in part, thus rounding out the ration. - 


Roots an Economical Crop in Upper 


Wisconsin 

While roots are commonly a more 
expensive feed than corn throughout 
the corn belt, they are economical in 
upper Wisconsin. Comparative costs 
of producing roots and corn silage 
have been worked out at the Ashland 
Branch Station and the Rusk County 
Demonstration Station at Conrath. At 
Ashland the experiments were made 
on Superior red clay, one of the heav- 
fest types of soils found in northern 
Wisconsin. At Conrath the trials were 
made on Kennan silt loam which is 
typical of a great part of central Wis- 
consin. In this study a cost account- 
ing was kept including all labor from 
plowing to filling the silo, and slicing 
the roots before feeding. This test 
was made three years in succession— 
in 1918, 1919, and 1920. The cost of 
labor was high—$2.75 a day for man, 
and $2.75 for team labor for 1918 and 
1919, and $.40 an hour for man and 
$.25 per team hour for 1920. The cost 
of slicing roots with gas engine and 
feed cutted was $.50 a ton. This 
amount was added to the cost per ton. 


The average cost of a ton of ruta- 
bagas over three years at Ashland 
was $4.06 per ton and at Conrath 
$2.52. Corn silage cost $5.85 per ton 
at Ashland, and $5.49 at Conrath. 

The yield of rutabagas per acre and 
cost of production per acre and per 
ton for ten years are given in Table 
I. The tests were made at Superior 
on the Douglas County Demonstration 
Station on red clay soil. 


TABLE I. 


Yield and cost of producing Rutabagas 
at Douglas County Demonstration 


Station 1909 to 1919 inclusive (no 
roots were grown in 1917.) 
[Yield in| Cost [| Cost 
tons | per | per 
fi ___|per acre acre ton 
1909'S... = 8.04 $50.71 $6.31 
LOT ers cya 9.95, | 58.60 5.88 
1 See or  °26.79e0) 1.42 
ML APAP 3 Bide | 10.22 4.20 
LOD Sat coos 7.01 6.80 
Fe ae 4.00 | 6.63 
MOTO) oestaes 16.00 2.01 
U916 Weere cite | 8.00 4.12 
VOLS) eetbens 3.50 3.41 
1919 areca 3 Peta 0 | 2.47 
Average.. | 11.76 | | 4.32 
The growing of rutabagas for hu- 
man consumption differs only in 


minor details from the methods used 
in growing them for livestock. 
Compared with silage made from 
fully matured corn, rutabagas contain 
only 53 per cent as much dry matter 
as the former. On the other hand, 
rutabagas contain 70 per cent as much 
dry matter as immature corn silage. 
Under conditions such as prevail at 
Ashland and Conrath, rutabagas can 
be grown more profitably than corn. 


Bryer Haan 3. 


1—Sugar Beet. 2—Tankard Mangel. 


Experiments by different investigat- 
ors show that the dry matter in roots 
is at least of equal value to the dry 
matter in corn silage and equal to the 
dry matter in concentrates. EK. S. 
Savage of Cornell University conclud- 
ed in addition that roots may be fed 
to the extent of replacing one-half of 
the dry matter in mill feeds, and that 
where roots can be grown for $4 per 
ton they can replace grain and other 
concentrates with profit when the lat- 
ter costs $60 per ton. 

Variety tests with different roots 
have been made at Ashland, Superior, 
Conrath, Marshfield, and at Polar, 
Langlade County. The tests at Super- 
ior have been the most comprehensive 
from the standpoint of number of 
years tried and the different classes 
of roots included in the trials. The 
leading varieties of mangeis, ruta- 
bagas, stock carrots and turnips have 
been included in the tests. Only the 
most promising variety of each kind 
of roots was retained for four years; 
others were dropped. 

The soil on which the 
Superior was carried on 


work at 
is typical 


SZ Roots of Many Kinds 


3 


5—Yellow Globe Mangel. 


D Esly Wel Gra E 


Mammoth Red Mangel. 4—Rutabaga. 


red clay, a type not especially adapt- 
ed to.corn; thus the need of a sub- 
stitute cultivated crop in the rota- 
tion is obvious. The roots were plant- 
ed on sod to which a dressing of 10 
tons of manure per acre was applied 
after the land was plowed. The man- 
ure was thoroughly disked in. Plant- 
ing was done from May 5 to May 25, 
depending on the season. The dist- 
ance between rows was 36 inches. 
Rutabagas and turnips were thinned 
10 to 12 inches apart, mangles and 
beets 8 to 10 inches, and stock car- 
rots 7 to 9 inches. The test was 
begun in 1909 and carried through 
for four years with both rutabagas 
and turnips, and three years with 
stock carrots. Mangels and _ beets 
were discarded after two years be- 
cause of the high cost per ton to pro- 
duce them. he heavy clay soil on 
which the experiments were made is 
not adapted to beets, chiefly because 
it is difficult for them to get a stand 
on account of the baking of the soil. 

Rutabagas produce a stand more 
easily than mangels, require less seed, 
endure the drouth and wetness better, 


a ae rs 
os 1 


noe 
ee 


Root Cutter Run by Smal) Gas Engine at a Cost of About 50 Cents a 
Ton for Slicing Roots for Feeding. 


are easier to dig, do not freeze &s0 
readily in the fall, keep better and 
are equal at least in feeding value, 
Turnips may have many of the good 
points of rutabagas, but they freeze 
more readily, do not keep so late in 
the winter, and are lower in total 
digestible nutrients. 

Three variety tests on represent- 
ative loam soils were made in central 
Wisconsin. One was made on Chel 
sea loam soil in 1912 on a farm near 
Polar, Wisconsin. As a result of this 
trial the farmer concluded that ruta- 
bagas were the best roots to grow, 
although the short type of mangel was 
very satisfactory. 

A variety roots test was made at the 
demonstration station at Conrath in 
1912. The soil there is well drained 
Kennan silt loam. The Monarch vari 
ety of rutabagas gave the best yield 
per acre here as in the other tests re- 


ported. No cost accounting was kept. 

The test at Marshfield was made 
in 1913 on Colby silt loam. Here, ag 
in every other test mentioned, the 


Monarch variety of rutabaga gave the 
highest yield per acre. It was also 
the easiest to harvest and store. 


Table 2.—Tests with Various Root 
Vegetables— Marshfield Branch 
Station, 1913. 

Tons Cost 
Varieties yielded per 
per acre ton 

Monarch rutabaga ...| 24.0 $2.08 

Long red mangel 14.3 3.50 

Golden tank’d mang. 18.25 2.74 

Sugar be@e@tiwn cele. 17.6 2.86 

Aberdeen turnip..... 12.25 4.08 

2.27 


Mastodon carrot..... 22.0 


All these tests were made on rep: 
resentative loam and clay soils found 
in northern Wisconsin. They repre: 
sent the general range of soils formed 
there except the lighter sandy types, 
and the clays and loams of calcareous 
nature. The tests were made under 
conditions prevailing over the greater 
part of the northern section of the 
state. 

The rutabaga is the most profitable 
root crop to grow, as these experi 
ments clearly indicate. The Monarch 
variety .is especially recommended 
because of its high yielding power 


good keeping qualities, and ease Ol 
harvesting. 
Soil and Soil Preparation 


Roots may be grown on any class 0 
soil, provided it is properly manuret 
and thoroughly cultivated. However 
because corn grows better on lighte 
soils, roots—as cultivated crops— 
should be grown more extensively Or 
heavy soils. One of the advantages 0 
growing root crops is to fill in the 
need of cultivated crops in the rota 
tion. Carrots and rutabagas do bette: 
than mangles and beets on compal 
atively light soils. . Rutabagas giv 
best returns on rather strong soil 
although tenacious clays are not de 
sirable for the deep rooted varieties 
Where the drainage is good, rutabaga 
give large yields on very heavy clays 

In preparing land for roots iti 
necessary to manure liberally fo 
heavy yields. Root crops demand +} 
soil rich in nitrogen, potash, an 
humus. The latter is of great valu 
as a means of holding moisture in th 
soil. A clover sod plowed in the fal 
‘and given a dressing of from 8 to 1 
loads of stable manure an acre i 
well suited for all root crops. Thi 
amount of manure to use depends 0 
its quality and the character of th 
soil. Manure containing too mud 
straw should be avoided, especiall. 
if applied late in the season, as it i 
likely to interfere with the cultivé 
tion of the crop. 

The land should be plowed in th 
early fall to a good depth, and th 
manure applied evenly during the fa 
and winter months. It should D 
thoroughly disked as soon as th 
ground can be worked well in earl 
spring. This disking may be don 
a week or more before planting. O 

(Continued on page 31) 
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EE Ameriea First,” is one of 


bc 


the slogans which began to 
make its impression on the 
public mind just about the 
outbreak of the war. The world war 


practically eliminated European travel 
and thousands of people who had been 
going abroad began to become famil- 
jar with the tourist wonders of Ameri- 
ca, and it is safe to say that a good 
many of those thousands will nevei 
take their vacations abroad in -the 
future. America is so vast that a life 
time is all too short to know inti- 
mately all of the delightful vacation 
grounds available for either a sum- 
mer or winter outing and it is only 
necessary for these places’ offering 
the proper climatic advantages and op- 
portunities for enjoyment to make 
themselves known to the numbers of 
people who are nowinterested in the 
resorts of this country. 

Sault Ste. Marie is one of the most 
attractive summer resorts in America, 
interesting because of its early settle- 
ment, because it is the center of the 
automobile road system of the north, 
because it offers to the tourist a wide 
variety of interesting side trips and 
because of the great Soo Locks. 

Primarily every traveller in Ameri- 
ca associates in his mind the Soo 
with the famous Government Locks, 
the largest in the world and which 
together with the St. Mary’s River 
form the greatest waterway 
globe. Statistics are tiresome but an 
idea of the immensity of this water- 
way can only be realized comparative- 
ly and a few figures are essential for 
its conception. The commerce to and 
from Lake Superior during the naviga- 
tion season of eight months in 1920 
amounted to 79,282,496 net tons which 
is more than three times the traffic 
through the Suez Canal or more than 
six times the traffic of the Panama 
Canal. During the month of October, 
1920, the freight through the locks 
amounted to 13,000,299 tons, exceeding 
the tonnage through the Panama 
Sanal for that entire year. 4 

Lake steamers are built expressly 
‘or this service, the newer ones being 
»ver 600 feet and carrying more than 
15,000 tons each. The wonder of this 
sreat commerce can be realized by the 
statement that in the year stated the 
iverage number of vessels passing 
he locks was seventy-five a day or 
ne pasage every nineteen minutes. 

The government maintains a mag- 
lificent park surrounding the locks 
nd extending along the river shore 
or about a mile and it is a delight 
f which the stranger never tires, to 
it on one of the comfortable benches 
n the shade of the tree and watch 
his constantly passing panorama of 
oats. The four locks and the dredg- 
d channels leading to them through 
he St. Mary’s River represent a .total 
nvestment by the Government of 
ome $25,000,000, making it one of the 
argest Government enterprises in this 
ountry. No tolls are charged, their 
peration at an annual cost of over 


of the: 
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The Land of Sky Blue Water 


By CHARLES E. CHIPLEY 


Summer Cottages on “Judge Steere’s Island.” Two Miles Below Sault Ste. Marie 


$160,000 accruing tv the benefit of 
every citizen in this country in cheap 
freights. The importance of the Soo 
Locks was recognized during the war 
when they were constanly guarded by 
a regiment of regulars as the most 
important transportation artery in 
the United States. 

Sault Ste. Marie is historically one 


of the most interesting places in 
America. The first white man, 


Etienne Brule, visiting the spot about 
1620, found an Indian village of some 
2000 souls, which had evidently been 


in existence for intold centuries. 
During the latter part of the 17th 
century Sault Ste. Marie became one 


of the most widely known settlements 
on the continent as the last outpost 
of civilization for the fur traders.and 
missionaries in their exploration of 
the vast Northwest. The village called 
by the Indians “Bowating,” was latter 


known by the French as “Sault de 
Gaston,” changed latter to “Le Saut 
de sainte Marie,” and finally by the 


popular Americanized title ‘““‘The Soo.” 

Its history has been under’ three 
flags, French, English and American. 
It has always been a garrisoned town 
beginning with the building of a 
French fort in 1750 by the Marquis 
De la Jonquiere, Governor General of 
New France. After the close of the 
French and Indian War Lieutenant 
Janette garrisoned the post with 
British soldiers and in July 1822 it 
was finally occupied by a battalion of 
United States Infantry under General 
Hugh Brady. The present site of 
Fort Brady is on the hills back of the 
city, but the original post on the river 
front was occupied until 1893. Many 
land’ marks of early settlement are 
still in existence and while the site 
of the old fort is now occupied by the 
Federal Building and the old site of 
the Indian Village by the Government 
Locks, an atmosphere of romance 
lingers to invite the imagination of 
visitors. 


Sault Ste. Marie is one of the old- 
est summer resorts in the United. 
States, its climatic advantages hav- 
ing been recognized by the Indians 


centuries before the white man set- 
tled on the shores of the Aflantic. 
Almost entirely surrounded by the 


largest bodies of. fresh water in the 
world, contantly fanned by the forest 
scented breezes of Lake Superior, its 
cool bright summer weather is a life 
saver to the tired city worker. Out- 
side of its natural advantages its 
popularity as a summer resort can be 
mostly attributed to the great variety 
of enjoyable short trips tributary by 
steamer, rail and car. <A _ bi-weekly 
service offers a three day outing along 
the north shore of Lake Superior, 
touching at the small fishing and 
Indian settlements as far as Michi- 
picoten Island and’ return. The 
Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian 
Bay are a matter of a few days trip 
on one of the palatial lake steamers. 
The Algoma Central Railway running 
north towards Hudson Bay gives ac- 


cess to the virgin forested country 
of the north and some of the most 
magnificent scenery on the continent. 
Stone surfaced highways offfer a 
wide choice of a days outing to Les 
Cheneaux Islands, Albany Island, 
Detour, Mackinae Island and the re- 
sorts of Lake Huron, to Spectacle 
Lake, St. Ignace, and on the Can- 


adian side to Goulais Bay, Crystal 
Falls and Desbarats. These drives 
through the north country are beyond 
scenic comparison with those in any 
other part of the country. 

The blue waters of the St. Mary’s 
River with its beautiful wooded 
shores and numerous islands form an 


inland waterway over one hundred 
miles in length, into which flow 
streams by means of which the 


canoe traveller may journey over the 
old voyagers routes to Hudson: Bay 
or as far into the interior as the spirit 
moves him. Truly the land of the 
“Sky Blue Water,” a land of mighty 
rivers, countless lakes and streams, 
an outdoor playground of scenic love- 
liness. Excellent trout, muskalonge 
and bass fishing are within a few 
hours travel of the city and in the fall 
the duck shooting and deer hunting 


on the American side and the moose 
hunting in Canada is as good if not 


N 


superior to that in any other section 
of America. 

Sault Ste. Marie is the northern 
terminus of the Dixie Highway, 
stretching south to Miami, Florida, 


and also the Great Northern Highway 
from Toronto, parallelling the pictur- 
ssque shores of Georgian Bay. It is 
on the scenic route of the Roosevelt 
Highway, and is the connecting link 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Port 
Arthur on the King’s Highway. These 
great transcontinental roads make the 
Sauit the most important road termin- 
al of the north and give to the travel- 
er a wide choice of return trips. It 
Is not necessary for him to turn 
around and go back over the same 
road, his return can be made through 
an entirely different part of the coun- 
try. These trunk line highways also 
give easy access by car from all parts 
of the country, they are mostly stone 
surfaced and in every case travelable 
under all conditions of weather. 
Sault Ste. Marie is about equally 
distant (some four hundred miles) 
from the cities of Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Toronto, and 
is reached by rail in a night’s ride. 
Hivery passenger steamship line of 
importance on the Great Lakes either 
touches at Sault Ste. Marie or has 
connecting lines to that point. Fre- 


Soo Rapids Fishing 


quent sailings from Buffalo and Chic- 
ago start the city dweller on his vaca- 
tion, and this most attractive lake 
trip avoids the discomforts of a rail 
journey in the dust and heat of the 
summer. 

The tourist of today has a right to 
expect plain statements of facts in re- 
spect to the advantages of his object- 
ives for an outing and relies on the 
accuracy of such information. With 
a conscientious belief in the justice of 
Maintaining such expectations, it can 
be truthfully asserted that the tourist 
or summer resorter takes no chances 


on Sault Ste. Marie, there are few 
places in America as attractive, in- 
teresting and enjoyable from the 


standpoint of health, pleasure and en- 
tertainment. 


rerue 


The Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, and the Great International 


Bridge in the Distance 


URING the past four years 
we have fallen far behind our 


national requirements for 
homes. We were not able 
to build during the War and_ since 


the armistice the high cost of build- 
ing material and the scarcity of labor 
has discouraged home building to 
such an extent that the select Senate 


committee on Reconstruction and 
Production, known as the Calder 
committee reports that we are to- 


day short one million homes. 
Houses are destroyed, houses are 
burned, houses are remodeled for 
business uses—and to replace these 
houses and to take care of the natural 


BIRCH -finished bungalow built at Wausau, Wis., 
A. A. Babcock, Jr. 


increase in population it is estimated 
that we must build between 300,000 
and 400,000 homes each year, so that 
the present shortage represents more 
than three years of normal building 
operations for dwellings, and in ad- 
dition to this are the delayed require- 
ments for public buildings, school 
houses, stores, railroad stations and 
other industrial structures. 

The United States Housing Corpora- 
tion recently issued a statement that 
there were in 1890 one hundred and 
ten families for every one hundred 
homes, and in 1920 there were one 
hundred and twenty-one families. for 
every one hundred homes. 

A conference of health commission- 
ers in Detroit last November called at- 
tention to the prevailing abnormal 
crowding in our American cities which 
compels the use of dangerous and un- 
sanitary quarters which would other- 
wise be condemned. This is responsi- 
ble for an alarming increase in in- 
fant death rate, and the propagation 
and spread of tuberculosis, the spread 
of influenza and pneumonia. Over- 
crowding makes for lax morality and 
poor citizenship. 

A shortage of homes in an industri- 
al center means a serious limitation 
to the quantity and quality of the 
available supply of labor, whereas 
better housing conditions, which means 
a larger proportion of home owners, 
means better citizenship. 

There is an outcry gainst high 
rents. Rent extortion is criminal, 
but, with our shortage of homes, rents 
will not be reduced unless the cost of 
building is reduced. 

In spite of the diminishing natural 
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his Is the Year for Cloverland Home Building 


By 


resources, the continually increased 
distance of the supply and the increas- 
ed rates of transportation affecting 
the costs of all building materials, 
these materials have taken their full 
share of the reaction in prices, and if 
building labor has also taken its full 
share of this reaction it is safe to 
say that the cost of home building has 
reached a level at which it presents a 
safe long time investment, and it is the 
only method by which the individual 
can escape paying high rents. 

It is time for Cloverland com- 
munities to plan a home build- 
ing campaign. The first pur- 
pose of such a-campaign should 
be to give full publicity to the 
actual facts. This can be done 
by co-operating all your pres- 
ent lines of publicity and ad- 
vertising and directing their 
whole collective force for one 
month on home building. EHEv- 
ery business man advertises, I 
am sure that many Cloverland 
cities and towns have a pub- 
licity expert thoroughly com- 
petent to direct this campaign. 
by No one loses his individuality 

in the advertising, but by com- 

bining the scattered appeal of 
the many is augmented into an irre- 
sistible pulling power. We should be 
joining forces in advertising just as the 
respective firm joins forces in the actual 
building of a home, and furnishing that 
home and in supplying the occupants 
with their various needs. You can 
combine your separate advertisements 
in the newspapers with a central space 
left which costs the individual ad- 
vertiser nothing. In this central space 
is an argument for home owning, or 
a statement of building costs, or an 
attractive house plan, as arranged by 
your publicity expert. In an Hastern 
city they went still further. They 
put in a central cut of a home, also 
the plans, then every advertisement 
was the advertiser’s bid in actual fig- 
ures for his part of that home, or the 
furnishing of that home, from. the 
real estate dealer’s lot all along the 
line to the J. P. who perfomed the 
nuptial ceremony. 

Publicity is one half the battle. The 
other half is service—first the general 
boosting service that the whole com- 


munity should take part in. If we 
all say “let us make Cloverland a 
section of homes” it will become a 


section of homes, but there is a very 
special service in home building that 
must be performed. The progressive 
lumber dealer realizes this and so he 
furnishes plans and assists the pros- 
pect in getting bids, and tells him how 
to secure a building loan. The realtor 


does this, so does the building and 
loan association, the builder, the ar- 
chitect. 


We realize that no one wants lum- 
ber, brick, cement, building lots, and 
building contracts. What the pros- 


ROBERT B. GOODMAN 


pect wants is a home. He has no ex- 
perience in building a house or fin- 
ancing the operation. So when your 
publicity work has created a prospect, 
you should be ready with some kind 
of co-operative service to close the 
deal. 

Building materials have taken their 
share of the reduction in price, the 
cost of living has been reduced from 
30 to 85 per cent since last July, in 
everything but rent. Wages in the 
building trades must take their same 
reduction that the men in the factor- 
ies have taken, that the average cost 
of living has taken, or this whole 
undertaking is blocked. Your publi- 
city will be dead, your service of no 
avail. So long as any element in the 
community holds out against taking 
its share of the deflation business will 
not get better; the unemployment of 
labor, the cessation of buying, the in- 
dustrial stagnation will continue. 

Should we have coal and minerals 
with idle mines, cotton, wool and hides 
for clothing and shoes with idle men 
walking the streets; steel, brick, lum- 
ber and cement piling up when there 
are houses to be built all over our broad 
land; brick yards, cement mills, saw- 
mills and steel mills running part time 
and metal workers, masons and Car- 
penters lacking employment; so much 
material to transport, and the railroads 
carrying the lightest tonnage in their 
history. There were 454,000 idle freight 
cars, and 6,000 idle locomotives in the 
week ending March 8, 1921, and there 
are estimates that we now have 
nearly 4,000,000 wage earners out 
of employment. All of this here 
in America, the richest nation in 
the world. 

Public sentiment has begun to 
question both the necessity and 
the wisdom of the course taken 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in 
further continuing to. restrict 
commercial credits. The Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce 
in presenting a statement show- 
ing the deflation in values of the 
past six months now amounts to 
a loss in our national wealth of 
more than $25,000,000,000 or ap- 
proximately the money cost of our 
participation in the world war. 

A still more promising change in 
public sentiment is to be found in our 
attitude toward what may be called 
the average standard of American liv- 
ing. We are tired of being told about 
the silk shirt. We no longer thrill 
with virtue because we are wearing 
last year’s clothes, and we fail to see 
anything wrong in riding in automo- 
biles. There is a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with living in crowded unsanitary 
quarters. We have passed through 
the temporary and vitally necessary 
propaganda of thrift and we have be- 
gun to take a long ranged view of 
social development. 


From the simplicity of the Stone 
Age man has developed through many 
thousands of years and that develop- 
ment has been brought about by our 
wanting something better and our 
striving for something better, and to 
keep it, and as we have succeeded life 
has become more complex, more in- 
tricate and more interesting, and with 
this modern complexity the world to- 
day is a better world to live in than 
the world of 1700, 1850 or even 1914. 


Inventive genius in the mechanical 
development of the process of  pro- 
duction, transportation and communi- 
cation have secured a minimum stand- 
ard of living here in America that has 
more of the necessities, more of the 
comforts, and more of the decencies 
of life for the hardworking unskilled 
artisan than were within the reach of 
the rich man of seventy years ago, 
and our mechanical development has 
also secured a more general distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry. There 
is no longer the inequality in the liv- 
ing conditions between the rich and 
the poor that once separated the popu- 
lation into serf and lord; there is lit- 
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THE RENT PROBLEM 


Are you paying high rent? 
your only remedy is to build. 

Zuilding has taken its full reduc- 
tion in cost, but rents will continue 
high for at least ten years. Rents 
are high because there are 121 fam- 
jlies for every 100 homes. With the 
pid of our Service Department you 
can build as cheaply as the landlord 
can, and you can borrow a substan- 
tial part of the cost of your home at 
just as low a rate of interest as the 
landlord. The rent you pay includes 
the landlord’s profit, and a liberal 
estimate to cover depreciation, wear 
and tear. If you decide to be your 
own landlord and take care of your 
own home, this profit and deprecia- 
tion in ten years will wipe out the 
cost of your home. If you pay rent 
to the landlord for the next ten 
years, you have accumulated noth- 
ing. If you pay rent to yourself for 
the next ten years you will own 
your own home and you will not 
have to pay rent even to yourself. 

We would like to talk to you _per- 
sonally on this subject. Phone Blank 
or call at Blank Street. Our Home 


If so, 


Building Service Department is free. 
BLANK HOME COMPANY. 


tle difference between the home life 
and its possibilities of the mechanic 
and the white collared clerk, of the 
wage earner and the employer. They 
eat the same food bought from the 
same butcher and grocer, they wear 
equally presentable clothes, their 
homes have the same sanitary con- 
veniences, their children go to the 
same schools, their wives to the same 
churches, they patronize the same 


moving picture theatres, read the same 
newspapers and magazines, draw the 
library. 


same books from the Per- 


haps there is a little more display in 
the life of one than the other, and 
there is surely more care and re 
sponsibility but the sons of the wage 
earner of today may be the employer 
of tomorrow. 

Public sentiment stands firmly 
against going back to the simple life 
of our forefathers. Hard times are 
not to be solved by economy and thrift 
alone but by hard work and _ enter- 
prise. .Deferring our reasonable needs, 
deferring buying, deferring building 
is deferring prosperity... We are now 
begining to realize that we can 
economize ourselves out of a job. 


A Regular Fellow 


Here is a Cloverland stock man who 
has reached the age of two years and 
four months. His name is Elmer W. 
Metzker and he finds a lot of fun in 


seeing to it that the little pigs have 
plenty to eat and all the water they 
want to drink. 

Elmer lives at Deerfield, Wis., and 
his dad is a great reader of Clover- 
land Magazine, which he says is “the 
best of all farm papers.” 


~ 
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] TRIKE loose the shackles of con- 
vention, abandon the realm of 
| noise and dust and the hullaba- 

loo of the marts of man hie thee 
forth where’r the Red God alls. 
Bunch’ the boiled shirt and patent 
leathers, slide into the soft flannel 
shirt and old brogans and let’s be 
zone. 

At the inner door of Nature’s temple 
ties Luce county. Located at the east- 
arn end of the Upper Peninsula, and 
boasting a population of only six 
j 
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which is a small clearing, known as 
The Dead Man’s Farm. As the story 
goes the ‘dead man” was an old trap- 
per whose homestead was located on 
this knoll some years ago. One wint- 
er his cabin was visited by two 
strangers. What took place never 
will be known, but the trampled snow, 
blood stains and a fresh hole in the 
ice of the river wrote “finis” on the 


Big, Falls of the Tahquamenon River, Near Newberry 


lousand people and an area of 750 
juare miles, this county possesses 
ads and highways that compare with 
10se of far richer and more populous 
Junties. The only incorporated town 
. the county is Newberry, on the Du- 
th, South Shore and Atlantic rail- 
aad. This town is sixty miles from 
. Ignace, ninety-eight from the Soo 
id sixty-five miles from Manistique. 
ll roads leading into this enterprising 
mmunity are of stone or macadam. 
cross the county from east to west 
retches a complete state trunk high- 
24y, which, with its tributary routes, 
rnishes ingress and egress to all 
ctions of the county. 


Newberry is a hustling youngster of 
out 3300 population. The well-kept 
reets and buildings bespeak the 
mmunity where the spirit of progress 
d harmony supercede the piling up 
useless wealth. The visitor is im- 
sdiately impressed with this spirit in 
= town’s cordial treatment of her 
ests. Accommodations for the 
Irist are at their best here. 
Arriving at Newberry, the tourist is 
ofronted with a multitude of diver- 
ms. Manistique Lake, sixteen miles 
St, a:half hour in the car, or less if 
> Speed cop doesn’t see you, offers 
modern, well equipped summer re- 
‘t where one may go fishing, boat- 
; SWimming or lie under the mas- 
e elms and “jes’ be lazy.” There 
also an excellent cook at the hotel, 
t by way of a tip to those who like 
eat. 
North of Newberry lie many other 
nts of interest within easy reach of 
m;but, being hitherto almost un- 
wn to tourists, haye been little 
ronized. The nearest is the Tah- 
menon river, one mile north. 
uld the tourist care to abandon his 
‘in favor of a motor boat, he will 
1 himself directly in a Nature 
adise. From its source to its 
uth in lake Superior winds the river 
ough the unbroken wild, unfolding 
nery unretouched by the hand of 
n.| Every bend brings fresh in- 
st. A few miles down, the river 
ers a great marsh, the home of 
ntless waterfowl, in the middle of 
Marsh stands a lonely knoll on 


history of this old pioneer. Today 
this knoll is the camping spot of 
many who love to get out on the 
marshes in the cold gray dawn in 
quest of big fat. mallards. Further 
down, the river enters the hardwood 
belt, and the wide reaches of marsh 
give way to a glassy avenue between 
tall rows of elms and maples. At 
Culhane’s Bridge stands an _interest- 
ing relic of the old pine lumbering 
days. A logging railway crossed the 
river at this point and a bridge was 
built of huge pine logs, fashioned like 
the walls of a log house, creating a 
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structure capable of upholding the 
Woolworth Building. The main bridge 
was of necessity blasted out to serve 
navigation, leaving the piers and abut- 
ments still standing. Back from this 
bridge on the old “right-of-way” the 
hunter may fill his bag with partridge 
in half an-hour. 

Five miles beyond Culhane’s Bridge 
navigation by motorboat comes to an 
end. Here the river crashes over a 
forty-five foot cliff—the big falls of the 


Tahquamenon. This white wall of 
water roaring down between red- 


brown sandstone cliffs, above which 
stands the green belt of forest, pre- 
sents a spectacle worth far more than 
the effort of coming to see. The trip 
to the falls and back may be made in 
a day, a week or a month. according 
to the whim of the traveler. 

Four miles beyond the big falls the 
river rushes over a series of cascades 
to the little falls, which exceed in 
beauty even the big falls. This trip, 
however, may be made only in a 
canoe or on foot. Navigation of any 
kind is difficult and should be at- 
tempted only with the assistance of 
a guide. 

But wait—this is only one of the 
many places to go. Would you like 
to take the old frying pan and have a 
fish fry for dinner? The headwaters 
of the Tahquamenon are the handiest. 
Over a macadam road to Laketon, 
then a mile west and two north and we 
have it. Here you may fill your creel 
with snappy, scrappy trout in a short 
time. “No matter when you go to the 
headwaters, you always. get fish,” is 
the local saying. Here, too, you may 
top off your fish dinner with a des- 
sert gathered from the vast areas of 
huckleberries growing on the plains. 
After a day’s sport you will have just 
time to get back to Newberry in time 
to clean up and “hit the hay” for the 
most peaceful sleep you’ve had since 
you were a kid. 

Then again you might go north over 
a dirt road to the Murray Lake dist- 
Vict: Here you may go over and 
angle for trout near Whorl’s or try 
your hand at black bass in Bass Lake. 
It might be well to insure your tackle 
first, as stories persist in creeping in 
about how some enraged bass tore 
away the tackle and chewed the 
thumb of some hapless angler. But 
what’s the good of fishing if there 
weren’t any fish stories? 


‘here the Red God Rules Supreme 


By <M SBe 


Another excursion in this direction 
may be made north from Newberry to 
the Two Heart river, running through 
the Forest teserve, a magnificent 
belt of timber extending across the 
county east and west. Here the coun- 
try is of rocky soil, and the scenery 
captivates the most practical eye. 
The river runs in a series of rapids 
and deep pools, and abounds with 
speckled trout. Camping sites are to 
be found wherever you drop your hat, 
for the region is one huge park. Pure, 
crystal-clear water is obtained from 
humerous small springs and creeks, 
and the woods.in summer are alive 
with small game. For those who 
really want to get away from things, 
and be strictly ‘on your own” the Two 
Heart offers unlimited possibilities. 

Seven miles beyond the Two Heart, 
on the shores of Lake Superior is 
Deer Park, a Coast Guard life saving 
station consisting of the homes of the 
Coast Guard crew and their families. 
This point is one of the coming popu- 
lar resort places of the region. AJ- 
ready are parcels of land being sold, 
preparatory to erecting summer 
homes. In the hot summer months 
when all the world is a-swelter. Deer 
Park lies cool and tranquil in the sun, 
fanned by the tonic northwest breeze 
from the waters of Lake Superior. 
The very air seems to hold a subtle 
elixir which revives the drooping 
spirit and makes the pulses drum to 
the finger tips with the sheer joy of 
being “on deck.” Deer Park has not 
been patronized to any extent in the 
past, because of poor roads. Recently, 
however, the thirty-mile stretch from 
Newberry has been taken over as a 
state trunk line highway and plans 
are at present under way to rebuild 
the whole route. The present condi- 
tion of the road is rough, but easily 
passable by any car in the summer 
and fall months. The running time 
from Newberry may be done handily 
in two hours. 

A point of peculiar interest is 
Muskellunge Lake, just south of Deer 
Park. This lake,although separated 
from Superior by only a narrow belt 
of land, is some forty feet higher in 
level than the big lake. 

When spring brings the call of the 
open road, and a still small voice 
within urges you away from the daily 
grind, it is the call of the Red God. 
At the gateway to his dominion stands 
Newberry, bidding you enter the realm 
and learn the real. glory of the out- 
doors. 


Splendid Community Building at Newberry 
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UNISING, a Lake Superior 
port, is the county seat of 
Alger county and had by the 
1920 census a population of 
5,037 people. Munising nestles at the 
base of surrounding hills on the shores 
of Munising Bay, with Grand Island 
and the far famed Pictured Rocks in 
the distance. No description on print- 
ed page can do justice to the ideal sur- 
roundings and natural beauty of this 
prosperous and growing city of homes 
and contented people. {t has been 
captioned “The Naples of America” 
by Ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn, who 
claims the honor of having visited 
every state in the union and every 
country on the globe. 
No tour of Cloverland 
without having touched at Munising 
for a day, a week or a month. It has 
more to attract, interest and please 
the summer visitor than any other 
point in the middle west. The city it- 
self offers every modern convenience 
and comfort to the motorist. The 
Country Club, a community center in 
the fullest sense of the term, main- 
tained at public expense and the only 
one in the United States conducted on 


is complete 


this plan, is at your service. Here 
you will find finely appointed rest 
rooms for men and women, gym, 


bowling, billiards and tennis. 

Unsurpassed hotel accommodations 
are to be had at the Beach Inn, a 
hotel with an established and well 
merited reputation for excellence of 
cuisine, service and comfort. The 
Beach Inn overlooks Munising Bay and 
its commodious Sun Room is the larg- 
est possessed by any hotel in north- 
ern Michigan. The hotel has only re- 
cently been redecorated and improved 
throughout. 

A four mile launch ride takes you 
to Grand Island, the largest privately 


owned game preserve in the world 
and in frontier days a Hudson Bay 
trading post with stockade. The 


island has been preserved in all its 
natural beauty, the hand of modern 
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Munising is the Picture Gallery of Cloverland 


By JUDGE ARTHUR D. WOOD 


man having been staid against in- 
trusion. Many of the frontier land- 
marks are to be seen today as erect- 
ed by the trail blazers in the days of 
old. The drive around its shores is 
awe inspiring. A hundred varieties 
of birds are found on the island where 
also every kind of game known to 
the northern half of the continent has 
been seen at one time or another. The 
island possesses a protected flock of 
white or Albino deer, the only ones 
in existence. Here also the Hotel 
Williams offers excellent accommoda- 
tions. You will find much to interest 
you here, and you are welcome to en- 
joy the island to the fullest. 

The “Pictured Rocks,’ told of in 
poem by Longfellow and world famed 
for their wonders and Indian lore, be- 
gin near Munising and stretch east- 
ward along the shore of Lake Super- 
ior. These can best be viewed by 
boat. The magnitude and grandeur 
of Pictured Rocks beggars descrip- 
tion. The colorings and formations 
surpass in beauty ancient or modern 
art. Rising abruptly out of Lake 
Superior to a dizzy height the first 
sight is one never to be _ forgotten. 
There are many other points of in- 
terest tributary including Wagner, 
Munising and other falls and historic- 
al Bay Furnace. 

The roads leading into Munising 
traverse primeval forests and  agri- 
cultural communities. They are state 
reward roads built under the county 
road system and deserve to be called 
boulevards. Alger county roads are 
not excelled in Michigan. They furn- 
ish an endless panorama of scenic 
beauty which never fails to delight 
the traveler. 

You will find the people of Munising 
both cordial and hospitable. They 
extend to you not only a welcome but 
will put forth much effort to make 
your sojourn here one of unalloyed 
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For complete running directions with Points of Interest en route, 


accommodations, etc., see 


THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOKS 


This map prepared by 
THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


pleasure and interest, and a visit that 


you will keep fragrant in memory in’ 


years to come. Put Munising down in 
your tour book and see the best that 
Michigan has to offer to lovers of the 
beautiful. 
Side Trips 

1. Spend at least a day on Grand 
Island. A launch trip around the 
island furnishes an ideal trip for the 
morning. Luncheon at the Hotel 
Williams, or from your basket, as you 
will. Tour the island drive in the 
afternoon, hike, romp, bath or play. 
See the Silver Fox farm, the Albino 
deer, Gate of the Old Stockade, Echo 
Lake, the Game -Park and hundreds 
of other objects of interest. Informa- 
tion cheerfully given by gamekeepers 
and others. 


2. “Around the Horn” is a motor 


trip of unusual interest. This drive 
takes you to picturesque Powell’s 
point, overlooking Munising’ Bay, 


Grand Island and Bay Furnace. The 
elevation at the pinnacle of a rug- 
ged rock formation provides a view 
for miles around. A short spin brings 
you to Bay Furnace Creek. Like 
speckled trout? They are to be had 
here. You next pass through Au 
Train, “The Village of the Pines,” 
and shortly skirt the shores of Au 
Train lake where are located both 
club houses and cottages. This lake 
furnishes good bass and _ pickerel 
fishing, and ideal camping grounds. 
The drive then takes you through 
virgin forest to Dixon on the Munising- 
Marquette county road. The #falls and 
rapids of the Au Train river are lo- 
cated just below the bridge. The 
Au Train river is also a good trout 
stream. The final lap brings you 
down the Anna river valley and home. 


3. From Munising to Grand Marais 
on the Roosevelt Highway. A three 
and one-half hour drive one way, 
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traversing fine examples of Long: 
fellow’s primeval forests, untouched 
by the hand of man, and skirting south 
of Pictured Rocks. The route crosses 
Miner’s river, another good , trout 
stream, and Nevins, Beaver and many 
other bass lakes are just off the main 
traveled road. The streams and lakes 
tributary to Grand Marais afford the 
very best of fishing. Grand Marai: 
has many things to offer and interest 
the tourist, with ample provision foi 
their comfort and care. Returning; 
in the evening you will relish a big 
dinner and sound slumber. 

4. Munising to Rockaway Beach 
Over the Munising-Chatham _ stat 
trunk line to Chatham, thence t 
Rockaway Beach. This trip can b 
extended to Onota, Deenton and thi 
famous Peter White Club. It’s ar 
afternoon’s trip unless you want t 
ply your skill with the finny tribe. I 
so, make it a day’s outing. Retun 
same route. 

5. Munising to Wetmore, Doe Lak 
and the Indian River district. Trou 
ponds are maintained by Cox Brothers 
at Wetmore, where’ speckled, © rair 
bow and silver salmon trout are prc 
pagated. A small charge is made fo 
fishing in the ponds. From Wetmore 
the tourist has the choice of numerou 
routes leading to the Little and Bi 
Indian rivers and to over 100 lake: 
A pleasant day may be spent in a tou 
of exploration in this district. Th 
lakes and streams furnish good fisl 
ing and the section is famed for it 
good hunting. 

5. Munising to Trenary is a sid 
trip not to be missed. The rout 
penetrates the rich agricultural se 
tion of southern Alger county, passe 
the State Experimental Station a 
Chatham, and on to the Delta count 
line. Lakes, streams, campin 
grounds and resorts are many in thi 
section. A full day may be spent on 
tour of this section with enjoymer 
every minute. 
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Thos. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 


Larson Lumber Co. 
Jeffris, Wis. 


Hematite Merc. Co. 


Amasa, Mich Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. 
¥ 4 


Laona, Wis. 


B. H. Meyers 


Bagley, Mich Lena Hdwe. Co. 


Take a tip from Lena, Wis. 
Carney Impl. Co. Winthrop Wise— 


Carney, Mich. Wm. Priem 


Save the surface with Lily, Wis. 


Caspian Merc. Co. Kya nize 


Caspian, Mich Rafoth & Bramschreiber 


Little Suamico, Wis. 


§. Crawford & Son 
Cedar River, Mich. 


Eben Co-op Store Co. 
Chatham, Mich. 


C. E. Swanson 
206 Starkweather St. 
Marinette, Wis. 


L. M. DeVaud 
Look for Marion, Wis. 


0. Gilbert 
Marshfield, Wis. 


John Bauer & Son 
Crystal Falls, Mich, 


Wills Hdw. Co, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


the Dealer in 


Farmers Equity Sup. & Pro. 


L. E. Weng & Son 


Co. 
Daggett, Mich Mattoon, Wis. 


your town on 


Mattoon Hdwe. Co. 


Escanaba Hdw. Co. Mattoon, Wis. 


Escanaba, Mich, 
R. H. Trantow 
Merrill, Wis. 


Clarence Harter 
Faithorn, Mich. 


Felch Supply Co. 
Felch, Mich. 


Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. 
Foster City, Mich. 


Buckeye Store 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich. 


Minocqua Hdwe. Co, 
Minocqua, Wis. 


Joseph Kurtz 
Monico, Wis. 


J. H. Yost 
Mosinee, Wis. 


Gerl Bros. 
John Elmer Newall, Wis. 
Iron Mt., Mich. 


C. F. Genseh Hdwe. 
Tron Mt., Mich. 


Ben L. Quirt 
Tron River, Mich. 


Laudry & Panter 
Tronwood, Mich. 


J. T. Mason Co. 
Niagara,’ Wis. 


P. B. Peterson 
Norrie, Wis. 


2. Nj ‘Cook 
No. (Crandon, Wis. 


\\\ 


Schneider Hdwe. Co. 
Oconto, Wis. 


Cookson & LeRoy 
Manistique, Mich. 


Gero & Carroll 
Manistique, Mich. 


A 
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Brazeau & Sons Co. 
Oconto, Wis. 


0. P. Safford 
Oconto, Wis. 

Ormsby Ld. & Timber Co. 
Ormsby, Wis. 


Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr. Co. 
Parrish, Wis. 


Hager Bros. 
Marquette, Mich. 


J. G. Blahnik 
Menominee, Mich. 


H. C. Myers 
Menominee, Mich. 


Geo. Dubois 


Square Peoples Co. 
Pelican Lake, Wis. 


Menominee, Mich. 

Geo. Robinson 
Pembine, Wis. 

I. J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, Wis. 

Phlox Hdwe. Co. 
Phlox, Wis. 

T. D. Kellogg Co. 
Polar, Wis. 

Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitowski, Wis. 

H. J. Redelings & Co. 
Porterfield, Wis. 


Munising Motor Car Co. 
Munising, Mich. 


C. W. Wilkins 
Nathan, Mich. 


Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 


Ramsdell Hdwe. Co. 
Norway; Mich. 

Jos. Gibbs & Son Co. 
Perkins, Mich. 


C. E. Bradner 
Powers, Mich. 
Chas. Hooper 
Republic, Mich. 
Rock Co-op. Store Co. 


Rock, Mich, Prentice Mere. Co. 

BAA icone EF E O O R | 2 I N | S Li Prentice, Wis. 

Rudyard, Mich, Nichols Hdwe. Co. 
a 


Joseph Gibbs & Sons Co. 
Pound, Wis. 


Northern Saw Mill Co. iene a 
Sagola, Mich. 
The Bank Store 
Schaffer, Mich. 
Henry Schwellenbach 
Spalding, Mich. 
Frank Lienna 
Stephenson, Mich. 


Wausau -Lumber Co, 
Rib Falls, Wis. 


Stains as it varnishes ...”". 


Rozelville, Wis. 


— brings out the natural beauty of the wood “si ti 


Shepley, 


re oe From the can to the worn surface—nothing to mix. That’s ee shed Shei Ne: 
eC Dars’ ton all, when you give color, life and beauty to old things Geo. Cool 
Trenary, Mich. with Kyanize. Spencer, Wis. 
Penn Store Co. Stains and varnishes at a single stroke. Pettleman & Wagner 
Vulcan, Mich. Ei : Spirit Falls, Wis. 
ight handsome, permanent colors from Light Oak to 2 CC ‘0 
Chas. Wilson D , > R. Connor Co. 
Yalmer, Mich. ark Mahogany. Clear Varnish if you choose. Stratford, Wis. 
Frank Swoboda Waterproof — absolutely. So tough that gritty heels Halstead-Maples Co. 
Abrams, Wis, scratch white. y g g y heels cannot Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Joseph Smeister Chas. A. Snowden 
Amberg, Wis. Made to endure abuse on floors, Kyanize Floor Finish Summit Lake, Wis. 
Lendved-Schultz Hdwe. Co. is, for that very reason, ideal for furniture and woodwork. Suring Hdwe. Co. 


Antigo, Wis, Suring, Wis. 


On to-day—dry to-morrow. Years of faithful service ahead. 


Blicha & Henning L. C. Arps 
Athens, Wis. == Tigerton, Wis. 
Rinenaan Wa rye Gg (PG 
Andrew Brann BOSTON VARNISH CO, HERE’S OUR TRIAL OFFER TO YOU Sa 


Tomahawk, Wis. 
Stolle Mercantile Co. 
Tripoli, Wis. 

A. E. Rusch & Co. 
Wabeno, Wis. 

G. R. Viau 


Baileys Harbor, Wis. 


Cut out this advertisement, bring it t and pay 15 
Chas. einha A A ing it to our store and pay 15 cents for a good brush 
Reinhard to apply the Kyanize. We'll give you free of charge a quarter-pint can of 


BOSTON.CHICAGO,MONTREAL. 
Baileys Harbor, Wis. ati ; 3 Kyanize Floor Finish, enough to finish a chair or small table. Choice of 8 colors. 


Roepke & Beversdorf " 
Birnamwood, Wis. SS wae ae, 


Flanner Steger Ld. & Lbr. Co. 


Blackwell, Wis, H. S. Duquaine Chas. W. Fish Lbr. Co, Evanson Bros. R. M. Falk L. E. Schreiber Walsh, Wis 
Brantwood Supply Co Crivitz, Wis. Elcho, Wis. Ellison Bay, Wis. Embarrass, Wis. Fish Creek, Wis. Cay ‘ ashe 
Brantwood, Wis, Strong & Manley Hermanson & Grenlie L. R. Roberts C. S. Smith Galloway Hdwe. Co Wausaukee, Wis. 
Elie Chandoir & Son Eagle River, Wis. * ida ie ma Bpleatm, W's. lalloway, Wis. . Laun Hawe. Co. 
— en i: A. OF. Baesman Bocher Bros. Wausaukee, Wis. 
rmers Industria ssoc. gar, Wis. Gillett, Wis. Yawkey Bissell Co. 
Clifford, Wis, ae 0) WAR & C ‘hite Lake, Wis, 
NE) Lendyod ye of ies N RTHERN HARD A E SUPPLY 0. Northern Lbr. & Sup. Co. I gen Ki Wi 
irri s,s 3 gar, Wis. Gleason, Wis. Cs A I ESS 
Clintonville, Wis. * CLOVERLAND DISTRIBUTORS ; J Wilcox, Wis. 
Reinke & Giese eke ald = Goodman Lumber Co. N. A. Cheeseman 
Coleman, Wis, £8 arbor, IS, M M M Goodman, Wis. Wittenberg, Wis. 
Page Mere. (Co. F. C. Fuller E N Oo I N E E 3 I Cc H I G A N Chas. W. Fish Lbr. Co. Woodruff Bldrs. Supply Co. 
Crandon, Wis. Eland, Wis. Hiles, Wis. Woodruff, Wis. 
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In the Birch Bark’s Wake 


Wisconsin was the key- 
stone of the waterways 
arch connecting the St. 
Lawrence with the Mis- 
sissippi as early as the. 
seventeenth century. 


Milwaukee 
Incorporated 
in 1846 


The state and its me- 
tropolis—Milwaukee— 
have grown steadily in 
commercial importance during the three cen- 
turies since Nicolet passed ““The Portage”’. 


The long-ago floods that carried the Wiscon- 
sin’s waters into the Fox and finally down 
the St. Lawrence forecasted the day when 
ocean freighters should plow the lakes and 


the heart of the Middle West have in Miuil- 


waukee a world port. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. | 
Light & Traction ©. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


The day of high profit in growing wheat, corn and other 
cereals and hay and cotton for the markets has passed. 


As far as possible the marketing of the products of the soil 
must be done through the medium of good live stock. 


The extra pounds which Shorthorn cattle produce, the qual- 
ity of Shorthorn beef, and the quantity of milk which Short- 
horn cows supply combine to make this time-tried breed of 
cattle the most reliable investment. 


Farmers and ranchmen must figure carefully now. 
must grow the kind that will make the surest return. 


They 


It Pays to Grow Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Seed Corn Problems 
By H2W. ALBEE RTs 


OT very long ago it was be- 

lieved that Wisconsin was 
beyond the northern limits of 

the corn belt and that it was 
useless to try to produce corn in this 
state. Recent government reports 
indicate, however, that Wisconsin can 
produce a higher average yield of corn 
than many of the states in the central 
corn belt. Our growing season is 
shorter. 
The crop requires every day of the 
growing season and very frequently 
is caught by frosts before fully mature 
in the fall of the year. This fact pres- 
ents special seed corn problems for 
the Wisconsin farmers. At the end 
of the growing season there is usually 
very little dry weather so that the 
moisture content is not properly re- 
duced. Experience has told farmers 
that corn must be field selected and 
that seed from the corn crib very 
frequently does not germinate. It is 
a mistake to think, however, that the 
selection of seed without proper dry- 
ing methods is suffient. 
Corn which is hung on the south 
side of the barn, in granaries, on the 
windmill, etc., does not dry out any 
better than that which is placed in the 
corn crib. Several years ago, a large 
number of letters were sent out to 
farmers in various parts of the state 
requesting them that they send a 
sample of corn to the Experiment 
Station together with a letter stating 
how that seed corn was cured. About 
400 farmers complied with our request. 
The corn was tested for germination 
and the results were tabulated as fol- 
lows: 


Methods of Drying Per Cent Germin. 
1-Ghheem oh (Sol BouartiGia cers ao ere 91 per cent 
Furnace dried) Groin wee eueabrioei 91 per cent 
Room above kitchen .... 86 per cent 


ATTICS! 50. 0/e5 niece soe 
Under porches 
Barns and sheds «...09 per cent 
GYAanaTies Weiser ciate settle ed = 54 per cent 
Windmills, south side of barn..34 per cent 
It will be noted that corn which 
was cured without artificial heat had 
its germination power greatly reduced. 
The reason for this is very evident 
because the moisture content in the 
corn not fire dried remains too high. 
Another experiment was performed to 
determine the maximum ‘amount of 
moisture that may be left in corn and 
still secure good germination. Tive 
samples of corn with different mois- 
ture contents were tested before 
freezing and again after freezing. 
The results of the tests are indicated 
in the following table: 


84 per cent 
70 per cent 


Average germination of corn frozen 
with varying percentages of mois- 
ture. 


on |S 3 
BES 
1 Shane 10 98 98 
PME oc om aeee 19 97 23 
3) MORES Seen a 21 99 19 
4} | ERR ee iets 23 98 | 8 
Dg gn pisneoate, Havwieatohs | 24 0 


| 100 


well before freezing. It will be noted 
that sample No. 1 tested 98 per cent 
before freezing and the same test was 
secured after freezing. Sample No. 
2 and 8 contained the amount of 
moisture that is usually found in crib 
corn. With this moisture content, 
corn in the crib will remain free from 
mold; but it can be easily seen that 
such corn is not satisfactory for plant- 
ing because the germination power 
is greatly reduced asa result of 
freezing. Corn frozen with a high 
moisture content very frequently does 
not grow at all. 

When corn is’ selected from the 
field it frequently contains a_ high 
per cent of moisture. In order to 
store it safely, the moisture content 
should be reduced to 12 per cent. 
The average farmer. has no means of 
determining exactly how much moist- 
ure his seed corn contains. The ap- 
paratus for making a test is rather 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Marathon 
County Offers 


a Present 
Opportunity 


and a Cordial 
Welcome. 
Wisconsin Clover- 


land’s best farm opportunities 


are ready NOW and HERE 


Some of 


for the hustler who dreams of 
a prosperous farm home of 


1s OWN. 


MARATHON 
| COUNTY 


The largest county in Wis- 
consin, 

Silt loam and sandy loam 
soils. 

5,800 Developed and partly 
developed farms. 

55,000 Head of dairy cattle. 

The world’s greatest dairy 
county. 

School system with 251 
schools. 

2,200 Miles of state and 
county roads. 

Ample farmers’ market fa- 


cilities. 
Complete agricultural aid 
department. 
Average annual rainfall, 
33.15 inches. 
Length of growing season, 
120. to 130 days. 
186 Cheese factories and 
creameries. 
Two annual 
fairs. 
Live stock and poultry as- 
sociations. 
| Pasture plentiful from May 
to November. 
Twelve demonstration and 
four community clubs. 
Farm lands selling from 
$25 to $40 per acre. 
| Twenty-one banks with - 
$13,673,000.00 deposits. 
Wausau, the thriving coun- 
| ty seat, 19,000 population. 
| First county in state fair 
farm awards. 


agricultural 


invite corre- 
spondence with or calls from 
prospective farmers and new 
settlers in 1921, the year of 
opportunity in Cloverland. 


We cordially 


First 
National Bank 
of Wausau 


JOHN RINGLE, President 
C. G. KRUEGER, Cashier 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


We believe in Marathon County 
farm lands. That’s why we speak 
in their behalf. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
expensive and it is not a profitable 
investment for the average farmer. 

It is very easy to determine whether 
or not corn has been well cured. 
A well cured matured ear taken direct- 
ly from the field is usually heavy and 
firm with about 35 per cent moisture 
content. When this corn is placed in 
a warm place with plenty of air -cir- 
culation, the kernels do not remain 
firm but become loose after the first 
four days. This is a good indication 
because it shows that the _ kernels 
have dried and shrunk. If this corn is 
dried for a period of about two more 
weeks with good artificial heat and air 
circulation, the cobs which had a high 
moisture content will dry out next 
and shrink, thus drawing in the 
kernels and causing the ear to be 
firm again. When the ear is so firm 
that it cannot be twisted when taken 
at the butt with one hand and at the 
tip with the other, it will be dry 
enough to be shelled. When in this 
condition it contains less than 15 per 
cent moisture. 


When shelled the tips and _ butts 
should be removed because the tips 
have very small kernels and the lat- 
ter usually larger kernels than the 
average. The object of removing butts 
and kernels is to secure a uniform 
size of grain so that the planter will 
drop the same number of kernels per 
hill. If the corn is shelled, it should 
be kept in a dry place because seed 
corn absorbs water when the atmos- 
phere is moist. The per cent of moist- 
ure in such corn easily goes up to 15 
per cent or above. Corn which was 
properly cured in the fall, but which 
was stored in granaries very frequent- 
ly loses in germination power because 
in average years several days in Jan- 
uary and sometimes in February are 
very warm and rainy, frequently ac- 


companied by a dense fog. This is 
followed by zero weather. Under 
such circumstances the germination 


power may be greatly reduced unless 
the corn is stored in a dry place with 
artificial heat for drying. Instances 


143°per cent. 


on easy payment plan 


the plow. 


THE 


territory between 1910 and 1920. 
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Make Every Field HogZight 


Good Fencing protects your live stock and growing crops. 
After harvest you can pasture fields as desired. From year 
to year you can rotate crops scientifically. In fact, good fenc- 
ing is essential to modern, profitable farming. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Electrically Welded Farm Fencing 


have been known where corn which 
tested 90 per cent or above in January 
dropped to 60 per cent germination 
in May. 

Farmers are frequently urged to 
make an ear test of corn just before 
planting. This is necessary when corn 
is cured under no better conditions 
than the ordinary corn crib. Such is 
the case if corn is simply hung under 
the porch or in the granary. It is 
very common to see corn hanging 
under porches or on the south side 
of the barn throughout the winter. 
When corn is cured in this way, an 
individual ear test is absolutely neces- 
Sary because it helps the farmer to 
pick out the dead and poorly germin- 
ating ears. The germination test will 
not improve the corn one partical. 
It will only indicate that the farmer 
made a mistake in curing his seed 
corn and will show him which ears had 
so much moisture that all or a portion 
of the germs were killed. If seed 
corn is properly cured and properly 
stored, it can be shelled in the fall 
of the year and an ear test will not 
be necessary. 

The time is not very far distant 
when farmers will learn that it is 
absolutely necessary to fire ary seed 
corn and thus save a great deal of 
labor and disappointment. They have 
already learned that it is necessary 
to select the seed corn and give it a 
little better care, yet a large number 
still place their seed corn under the 
same conditions that crib corn is 
placed. Many farmers are already 
using excellent methods -for curing 
seed corn. Some cure it for three 
weeks near the kitchen stove, others 
have a special seed corn house which 
consists of a small shed with a small 
stove in the center. Whatever method 
is used, one thing must be borne in 
mind and that is to cure the seed 
immediately after it has been removy- 
ed from the field. Corn which is cur- 
ed in the open air is usually damaged 
by frosts occuring during the fall. of 
the year and later when that corn 
which was dried on the south side of 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


A New Farm in a 


Proven Farming District 
The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 
nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


helps put farming on a business basis. It puts fields 
entirely under your control, enabling you to farm 


them most profitably. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing is made by us from the ore to 
finished product. Manufacturing is perfected, quality uni- 
form, and every rod guaranteed. Heights and designs for 
every farm purpose. Joints electrically welded, making a one- 
piece fabric of great strength and durability. No wraps or ties 
to add weight, hold moisture and work loose. At your dealers. 


Write for Catalog. No. 201. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


700 Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the barn or on the windmill is taken 
to a dry place to be stored, the damage 
has already been done and no method 
of storing can improve the germination 
under these conditions. 

There is no reason why tarmers 
should not be able to grow their own 
seed corn. It has taken a _ large 


number of years to breed the varieties 
of seed corn that have been found 
profitable in Wisconsin and each 
grower should do all he can to save 
the seed especially in an unfavorable 
year. We are well aware of the fact 
that corn grown in the South will not 
produce good returns. 


UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


‘“The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


a 
| 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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Menominee—The Gateway to Cloverland 


And a City with Tourist Attractions Unequalled : 


IN ALL AN 
OF IDEAL 
CLOVERLAND PLACE 
NO TO 
BEAUTY SPEND 
SPOT AN HOUR 
LIKE OR A 
THIS WHOLE 
MONTH 


The Most Beautiful Natural Woodland and Lake 
Shore Park in All Michigan. 


The John Henes Park, Menominee. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Menominee Has Spared No Effort or Expense in Planning for the Comfort and Entertainment 
of 1921 Tourists. For Information on Free Camping Sites or Anything Regarding Your Proposed Visit, Write the Secretary. 


HOTEL MENOMINEE — Ameri- 
can plan. The best in Cloverland., 
Ww 


GOOD ROADS 


Menominee city and county has 
an ideal road system on Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan Route 15 with 
many side trips, including the pic- 
turesque 35-mile bay shore drive, 
at the water’s edge, from Me- 
nominee to Escanaba. 


GOLF 

The famous nine-hole course of 
the Riverside Country Club is 
open to tourists with a small 
green fee charge. This is one of 
the sportiest natural courses in 
Michigan, and received the en- 
thusiastic praise of Walter Ha- 
gen, the national champion. 


MURRAY’S 


Personal direction of Ralph Mur- 


HOTELS 


The hotel accommodations are 
justly famous. No more attrac- 
tive lobby and no more personal 
effort to please is found in any 
Michigan hotel than in the spa- 
cious Hotel Menominee on, the 
shores of beautiful Green bay. 


FISHING 
Both the bay and the Menominee 
river are excellent fishing grounds, 
while in nearby lakes the bass, 
pike and pickerel challenge the 
activities of the disciple of Izaak 
Walton. Boats, tackle and bait 
are available at the lake resorts. 


RESTAURANT — 


NORTHLAND MOTORS CO.— 
Peerless, Cleveland 


GARAGES 
There are a dozen or more high 
grade garages giving special serv- 
ice to the various makes of cars, 


charging fair prices for work and 
building up a large tourist patron- 
age by giving the visitor a square 
deal. 


BOATING 
Larger pleasure craft offer sum- 
mer trips on Green bay, while 
the Menominee river, reaching for 


many miles inland, is one of the 
most picturesque canoe routes in 


Cloverland. Each smaller lake 
affords boating facilities to vis- 
itors. 


. S. Carpenter, Prop., Ed. J. ray. One of the most popular and service exclusively. Trac- tional Bank, Commercial Bank, 
Wood, Manager. best patronized cafes in all of Clo- tors . Branch at Iron River, Mich. Commercial Bank (North Menom- 
WILSON-HENES = COMPANY— verland: V. A. LUNDGREN—The Rexal! inee Branch). 
Department Store—Tourists invit- DAYLIGHT CLOTHING HOUSE Drug Stores—Every courtesy to GOSLING’S GRILL—John Gos- 
ed to visit our store. Information —Joseph H. Simansky — Home of tourists and everything first class ling, Prop.—One of the most 
on routes, road conditions and Clo- Hart, & Marx clothes. drug stores ought to carry. Oppo- tractive and best appointed grill 


verland beauty spots. 


ist. 


Everv outing necessity for the tour- site Hotel Menominee, 


rooms in the north. 
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GRICULTURE, through boys’ and 
girls’ club work, is now being 
backed by business men in a very 
practical way. A National Committee 
on boys’ and girls’ club work has just 
been organized with E. T. Meredith, 
former Secretaryof Agriculture as 
Chairman; HE. N. Hopkins, Editor of 
Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Leader, Vice 
Chairman, and G. L. Noble, Armour’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Research and 
Economics, Executive Secretary. 
There will also be a committee man 
in each State representing the cause, 
and an advisory committee composed 
of leaders in other organizations which 
are interested in boys and girls. 
The aim of the National Committee 
is to sell the club idea to business 
men all over the United States; to se- 
cure their aid in supplementing the 
activities of the agricultural college 
extension departments and the U. §S. 
Department of Agriculture in this 
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Business Men Backing Boys’. | eee 
and Girls’ Farm Clubs 


practice them. The club boy at 18 has 
forty years to practice them. Many a 
club member every year comes near 
the 100-bushel mark in his corn pro- 
duction. His parents and the entire 
surrounding community know of it and 
are spurned on to use better methods 
in order that the boy may not outdo 
them. 


Another reason why club work es- 
pecially appeals to business men is 
because it applies business methods 
to agriculture, The boys and girls go 
into business with their Own or. bor- 
rowed capital. Perhaps a pig or sow 
is purchased, or it may be a ealf, a 
sheep, or some poultry. Again the 
money may be invested in canning 
equipment, registered seed corn, or 
sewing necessities. Then the work is 
carried on with the advice of the coun- 
ty agricultural agent or county club 
leader who suggests the best known 
practices in agriculture and home eco- 
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Oconto County, Wis., Youngsters ata Round-up 


important agricultural improvement 
program. In this the committee has 
the approval of the officials of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the farm organizations. 


There are vital reasons for the good 
of the business men themselves why 
they should support the movement. 
For instance, it has recently been re- 
vealed that one of the great middle 
west agricultural states in 1920 pro- 
luced an average of nine bushels of 
corn less per acre than two neighbor- 
ng states on either side, which at 45 
sents per bushel, showed a loss of 
duying power in that state of $35,000,- 
00 in a single year. Now one can 
sOMmMence to see why business men 
ire interested. 

Better. agricultural practices will 
ring about the desired result. Har- 
rey J. Sconce, a prominent farmer in 
llinois, recently made the statement 
hat by seed selection alone he in- 
reased the yield of corn on his farm 
ive bushels per acre. 

Through club work, better methods 
re clearly assimilated. The farmer 
t 40, if he is persuaded to adopt mod- 
mm ideas has but twenty years to 


nomics. The club member keeps a 
strict record of all expenditures and 
all income from the project, and be- 
cause of the better practices, the busi- 
ness usually pays an. attractive rate of 
interest on the investment. The whole 
plan is operated on a business basis 
and therefore attracts the business 
men. Nine hundred thousand dollars 
was loaned to club members over the 
United States last year and all of it 
was promptly paid back when due. 
Club members produced $4,500,000 
worth of food at a cost of $2,500,000. 

Club work will be encouraged be- 
cause it makes farm life attractive; 
it produces business men and women; 
makes for the best citizenship; and 
it helps every American; whether he 
may reside in city or country, 

The committee is composed and of- 
ficered by leading business men 
the country over who have long been 
active in agricultural development 
work. Splendid results are expected 
from this movement. 


Americans who hold their Liberty 
bonds will come to know the joy of 
“The End of a Perfect Pay.” 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE ’ GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? : 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 
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If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 


Thirty years ago Gogebie County had no farmers. 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and hundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber, 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. 

Carl Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away, 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of 4 tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a ferm home here, 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Authorized by the Gogebic Cou nty Board 


Today there are 
All started on cut-over lands 


A little money, courage 


of Supervisors) 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 
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Land Clearing Campaign Is 
Now Going Strong 


By LEE STEWART 


HE wise business man, whether 

on the farm or in the village, 

is today laying a foundation for 

the better prices and _ better 
times which have always followed a 
period of depression. The foundation 
of Upper Wisconsin is cleared land, 
not only from the standpoint of the 
banker and merchant, but from the 
standpoint of the farmer. That is 
the reason why Washburn county, 
Wisconsin, is clearing land this year 
as never before. 

“Warm values will be increased two 
million dollars,’ is the message sent 
to every farmer in the county. An 
increase in farm values means that 
we will be able to get more money 
into our county. Credit is the prime 
essential in every cutover section, 
whether it be in Washburn county or 
elsewhere in Greater Cloverland. The 
better credit we have, the more rapid- 
ly will our cutover lands be developed. 


ment that he cannot afford to clear 
land because the taxes are too high. 
Let’s just suppose they are. Then 
that farmer admits that what land 
he already has cleared isn’t paying 
for itself, and that is what he had 
better do is to sell his farm and get 
out of the country and let his place 
grow up into a second growth of jack 
pine or hardwood. Put the farmers 
won't admit that, so that we draw 
but one conclusion, namely, that it 
pays to clear land. 

Increased cleared land makes pos- 
sible co-operative organizations in 
communities where they would not at 
present flourish. 

“A short time ago,” says County 
Agent Rassmussen, “I attended a 
meeting called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a co-operative creamery. 
Before the meeting the farmers were 
discussing the land clearing cam- 
paign among themselves. They seem- 


Vigorous Road Improvement Followed the Land Clearing in Marathon County 


“Tt pays in dollars and cents to 
clear more land,” says J. M. Smith of 
Shell Lake. If you can’t make money 
farming you can make money clearing 
land. This is not an idle dream, but 
a reality. Every acre cleared is worth 
$100.00. Ten thousand acres in Wash- 
burn county will increase our valu- 
ation $2,000,000, $1,000,000 on the land 
cleared and $1,000,000 to the county 
as a whole due to this clearing. 

One-twelfth of the land in ‘Wash- 
burn county is paying the taxes, and 
paying off mortgages and notes that 
we carry. The old charred stump or 
the old brush pasture never helped 
pay a cent of our taxes or the inter- 
est on our mortgages. ‘Wild land is 
a liability, cleared land an asset. 

We hear a great deal about taxes 
during these times, but there is a 
remedy. “A man hauling a load of 
logs may not be able to pull the load 
uphill,” says John Swenehart, of the 
State Land Clearing Department. 
“Tlowever, he can do one of two 
things, lighten the load, or hitch on 
another team.” So with ourselves; 
we can get rid of our wild land, or 
clear it in order to raise more crops 
to help pay our taxes. 

Some farmer will put up an argu- 


ed to think that the movement did 
not have much merit. After the 
meeting was called we began figuring 
the number of cows in that locality 
and -liscovered that they did not have 
enough land cleared to support enough 
cows to make a co-operative creamery 
possible. I told them that the best 
thing that they could do this year was 
to spend all their time clearing land.” 
Increased cleared land means a 
greater volume of produce, hence en 
abling us to market to better advan- 
tage by reason of the greater volume. 
“The opportunity of the town lies 
in the country, and no town can be- 
come richer or more prosperous than 
the country tributary to it,’ says one 
of our Greater Cloverland friends. 
“The business man has got to look 
beyond the pale of the four walls of 
his place of business and get out and 
rub elbows with the farmer in help- 
ing him solve this common problem,” 
says F, S. McCabe, industrial com- 
missioner of the Omaha railway, 
The saving on dynamite, caps and 
fuse will amount to $16,000 in the 
county this year, figuring on ten Cars 
of dynamite. We are saving the 
farmers at least five cents a pound 
by handling the dynamite in car-load 


A Vacation and An Education 


Enjoy a Delightful Great Lakes Cruise 


Duluth to Buffalo on steel steamers 


“JUNIATA” “QOCTORARA” 


of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
The only through passenger service to Buffalo 
Leaves Duluth every 3rd day 8:30 P. M. (Central time) stopping at 
Houghton, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland. 
FINEST CRUISE IN THE WORLD 


Visit the copper country of America—the wonderful locks at Sault Ste. Marie—beautiful Mackinac—St. Clair 
Flats, (the Venice of America)—Detroit River—daylight cruise on Lake Erie—Buffalo and the majestic — 


Niagara Falls. 
DANCING ORCHESTRA 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Tickets and reservations at all railroad y 
and tourist offices, or address: Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write me for definite auotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEBAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


“TIONESTA” 


Fare Includes Meals and Berth 


J. F. CONDON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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lots, they are getting the fuse and 
caps at cost and are enabled to pur- 
chase their dynamite for one and one- 
half cents less than farmers in ad- 
journing counties are paying. 

The banks of the county are hand- 
ling the dynamite caps and fuse at 
cost. By their buying co-operatively 
they succeeded in obtaining a price 
on dynamite at one and one-half cents 
below the carload price dealers in 
other counties will be obliged to pay. 
The Clearing association also has 
special prices on stump pullers and 
other land clearing equipment, 

Better methods of land clearing al- 
so mean cheaper land clearing. Many 
of the farmers in the county do not 
understand how to clear land. They 
have come from the cities or other 
parts of our country and are ignorant 
of how to handle cutover land. They 
need not only advice, but encourage- 
ment. 

“One farmer with whom I was talk- 
ing just the other day said the Asso 
ciation was a fine thing,” says W. R. 
Cott of the Bank of (Shell Lake. “He 
told me that before coming to Shell 
Lake a year ago he had never seen a 
stump or a stick of dynamite, and 
that the first stump he blew he got 
a half a mile away from it.” There 
are hundreds of others just as unused 
to land clearing practices com- 
ing into our- cutover sections every 
year, and they need our help. 

An association helps build up a bet- 
ter spirit of co-operation, not only 
among the farmers themselves, but 
between the farmer and the business 


man. The farmer can’t get along 
without the business man and the 


business man can’t get along without 
the farmer. The sooner we realize 
this fact, and the more we co-operate, 
the better off we are all going to be. 
Greater Cloverland needs more farm- 
er-bankers, and more farmer-business 
men. Shell Lake is fortunate in hav- 
ing two of the best farmer-bankers in 
Upper Wisconsin. 

The ‘Washburn County District 
Land Clearing association takes in 
not only Washburn county but a por- 
tion of the other counties tributary 
to it. Each community has a local 
committee composed of five farmers 
and five business men. The chairman 
of this local committee is a member 
of the district committee. The dis- 
trict committee is composed of these 
local committee chairmen and the 
chairman of the county board and 
county agent as ex officio members. 
The officers are: chairman, two vice- 
chairmen, secretary, treasurer, and 
land clearing supervisor. 

Every farmer signing the member- 
ship card and paying his membership 
fee of twenty-five cents is a member 
of the organization. He also takes 
as his goal the clearing of ten acres 
per farm this year and signifies his 
Willingness to do all in his power to 
make this possible. 

Some sixty meetings were held 
last winter to explain the details of 
the organization, solicit orders for 
dynamite and other materials, and to 
get members in our organization. 
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After the dynamite is distributed 
better methods will be taught through 
the medium of schools and land clear- 
ing demonstrations. Personal work 
will also be given a great deal of at- 
tention. F 

Hight hundred and fifty farmers 
have joined the association at the 
first fifty meetings held. By midsum- 
mer we expect to increase this num- 
ber to 1200. AW but twenty farmers 
approached with the proposition at 
the various meetings have joined the 
association. Forty-two out of the 
fifty meetings were 100 per cent meet- 
ings; that is, every farmer present 
joined the ors nization. 

“The spirit and fever of these meet- 
] been catching,” says J. M. 
chairman of the association. 
“T expect to have every farmer in the 
community of Shell Lake signed up 
before midsummer. They are not on- 
ly signing up, but they are actually 
clearing land. Several of the farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Shell Lake 


brushed forty to fifty acres of land 
last winter and have ordered dyna- 
mite to stump it. 

Clearing in the West Sarona dis- 


trict is progressing very rapidly. This 
is one of the most heavily timbered 
sections in the cut-overs. Geo. EK El- 
liott, working alone, has six acres 
brushed, with considerable of the 
brush burned, and all wind-falls piled. 
John A. Olson, also working alone, 
has cleared eight acres of heavy 
brush and considerable timber. This 
piece is a credit to any man. Frank 
HY, Drake has fourteen acres brushed, 
with the brush piled, and all of it 
ready for stumping. Any one who 
had seen this piece of land before it 
was 1 can realize that a large 


cleared 
amount of hard labor went into it. 

C. J. Kopan of Long Lake is getting 
ready to handle a crew of fifteen men 
and expects to clear 120 acres this 
summer, 

In the northern part of the county 
they have not been idle either. Henry 
Voight of Earl has brushed fifty acres 


of land this winter, but he had five 
boys to assist him. H. J. Miles, of 
Trego, working single handed, brushed 
twenty acres. J. H. Johnson, of 


Springbrook, has forty acres brushed 
off and intends clearing it this year. 

These are but a few of the reports 
coming in every day but they serve 
to show the enthusiasm with which 
the farmers of the county are taking 
hold of the proposition. 

It all goes to prove the theory that 
if you get a group of men thinking 
about any line of endeavor and keep 
them thinking about it, that you will 
get concerted action of a gratifying 
nature. The results will surprise you, 
and -it all goes to make a bigger and 
a greater Cloverland. 


If there are floors to the chicks’ 
coops see that they are kept dry and 
clean. Take them out occasionally 
scrape them and dust with dry earth, 
ashes or sand. If the coops have no 
bottom, be sure moved often 
enouzh to always have the ground un- 
der them clean. 


they are 
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Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For 


For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


particulars write 


‘The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


. GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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Your breakfast cup is ready 
without trouble or delay when 


ISTANT POSTU 


is the table beverage. 


To a teaspoonful of 
Instant Postum in the cup, 
add hot water, stir, and you 
have a Satisfying, comfort: 
ing drink, delightful in taste— 
and with no harm to nerves or 
digestion . As many cups as 
you like, without regret. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Your grocer sells Postum intwo forms, 
PostuM CEREAL (in packages) 
made by boiling full 20 minutes. 


INSTANT POSTUM Un tins) 
made instantly in the cup by adding hot water 


Made by Postum Cereal Co. Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Under the Great Dome”’ 


SEND FOR 
INFORMA 


The West 
Baden Springs 
Company 
West Baden, _ndiana 
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WEST BADEN SPRINGS HOTEL 


EN DAYS here. will be the 


most wholesome, delightful 
and beneficial vacation you can 
plan. You will find here a restful 
atmosphere, a circle of congenial 
friends, good golf and a wide va- 
riety of other sports and amuse- 
ments. The beauty and charm of 
buildings and surroundings, com- 
bined with the famous Mineral 
Waters and carefully directed 
Baths, make this America’s Fore- 
most Watering Place. 


FULL 
TION 
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HERE seems little doubt in the 

mind of Michigan’s chief execu- 

tive—the Hon. Alexander J. 

Groesbeck—that the deep wa- 
terway, lakes-to-ocean project is an is- 
sue of vital importance to the state 
of Michigan, and that the Great Lakes 
Tidewater Commission, a committee 
of seven appointed by Ex-Governor 
Sleeper to encourage favorable senti- 
ment throughout the state, is a neces- 
sary factor, as far as Michigan is con- 
cerned. 

In his message to the fifty-first ses- 
sion of the Michigan legislature, Jan. 
6, of this year, Governor Groesbeck 
declared: 

“This commission has ably assisted 
in carrying on the investigations 
which have absolutely established the 
economic feasibility of the lakes-to- 
ocean project. It has been equally 
successful in disseminating informa- 
tion which has given the undertaking 
national importance. 

“The 
will require 


commission reports that it 
two years to finish its 
work. In view of the undoubted fact 
that this improvement will greatly 
enhance the potential resources of our 
state, the support given to it by the 
state government, by representatives 
in Congress, and by civic bodies, is an 
outlay of effort and money that must 
bring handsome returns. 

“The commission should be contin- 
ued and a reasonable appropriation 
made to sustain it.” 

And, as a direct follow-up to the 
governor’s statement, come advices 
from Lansing, through the office of 
Attorney General Merwin S. Wiley, 
that a bill recently introduced into the 
legislature by Senator F. H. Vanden- 
boom, of Marquette, providing for the 
continuance of the commission ap- 
pointed by Ex-Governor Sleeper, and 
recommending an appropriation to 
carry on the work, is slated for ap- 
proval with little or no appreciable op- 
position. 

Though comprising the single state 
of Michigan, the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas look upon the deep water- 
way project from considerably vary- 
ing angles. The object and ultimate 
benefits of the completion of such a 
project, to the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan, is, for the most part, obvi- 
ous. That region, with its vast auto- 
motive industries and other industrial 
activities looks to the deep waterway 
project for the expansion of a now 
limited market, and the subsequent in- 
crease in production. A through wa- 
terway route from the Great Lakes to 
the seaports of Central and Southern 
America, and the industrial centers of 
the European countries, would, with- 
out a doubt, be a boon to the manu- 
facturers of Lower Michigan. It would 
provide not only an avenue through 
which to ship the finished product to 
a foreign market, but through which to 
import the commodities necessary for 
the broadening of the present manu- 
facturing scope in Lower Michigan. 

But the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, separated, geographically, from 
the rest of the state, looks upon the 
situation from a vastly different angle. 
The industrial interests are inclined 
rather to view the project as the 
means of awakening latent natural 
resource, than the immediate expan- 
sion of interests now operating 
throughout the territory. 

Upper Michigan is represented on 
the Great Lakes Tidewater Commis- 
sion by two men who are working ar- 
duously to present that region’s case 
in a favorable and forcible light. They 
are: Leo C. Harmon, Consolidated 
Lumber Company, Manistique, and J. 
A. Doelle, secretary-manager of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, at Marquette. Mr. Harmon and 
Mr. Doelle have worked and are work- 
ing unceasingly to disseminate such 
information ‘as will bring pressure to 
bear upon Upper Michigan’s vital need 


for the through waterway to the 
ocean. ; 
Consider, for instance, Upper Mich- 


igan’s vast natural resource in agri- 
cultural land. There are, at present, 
some 7,000,000 acres of such land in 
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Cloverland’s Interest in Lakes-to-Ocean Waterway 
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Picturesque St. Mary's River Below Sault Ste. Marie 


Upper Michigan—land classed as “cut- 
over,’ left idle in the wake of the 
woodman’s axe, and land upon which 
an abundance of clover and grass 
thrive and die each year for want of 
utilization and improvement. 


Hand in hand with this condition 
comes the announcement that Amer- 
ica’s open-door policy has brought to 
our shores hordes of foreign immi- 
grants, many of whom arrive with no 
definite destination, and little or no 
plans for their future. A good per- 
centage of these are the hardy farm- 
ers of the home-land, who, driven out 
by excessive taxation, or by the over- 
crowding of their native farm areas, 
come to America in search of a home. 


And it is this class of hardy, pioneer 
farmer that can succeed in the cut- 
over areas of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. It is assumed that his cap- 
ital is pretty much nil. It is there- 
fore logical that he has little or noth- 
ing to invest. And it is further rea- 
sonable to assume that where good, 
productive, agricultural land is ob- 
tainable for $15 and up, per acre, that 
the new settler does not need a for- 
tune to provide himself and family a 
home. And that is precisely the con- 
dition existing in Upper Michigan to- 
day—where the lumbermen and other 
large land owners are offering their 
holdings for an almost ridiculously 
low figure in order that the settlement 
and improvement of their lands may 
be hastened. 

Here, then, is probably the great- 
est service which the through water- 
way route would perform, for the first 
few years after its completion at least 
—the transporting of desirable aliens 


direct from their home ports to the 
farms of the Great Lakes region—via 
the St. Lawrence River, the Welland 
Canal and the Great Lakes system. 
The Development Bureau, at Mar- 
quette, has already received pointed 
inquiries from three foreign countries 
—Germany, Holland and New Zealand 
—for information concerning available 
farm lands. The bureau’s officials ac- 
cept the inquiries as significant of the 
fact that the majority of the immi- 
grants are eager to take up the work 
of their fathers, in a new land, and to 
do so with a minimum of outlay. 

Few, if any, such immigrants today 
ever find their way as far inland as 
Michigan. They are grabbed up at the 
port by New England land owners or 
by paid agents from the manufactur- 
ing interests of the eastern seaboard, 
and their conception of America is 
confined, largely, to the narrow strip 
of land designated as the New Eng- 
land territory. They hear and read 
about the opportunities to the west— 
but are seldom given the opportunity 
of investigating. 

Aside from the other vast benefits 
which would accrue to the Great 
Lakes region from the completion of 
the lakes-to-ocean project, therefore, 
the great idle, agricultural areas 
throughout that region are held forth 
as one of the most forcible arguments 
in favor of the project’s immediate 
completion. The through waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Sea is 
looked upon as the only effective me- 
dium through which the solution of 
the problem can be reached, and the 
state of Michigan—its Upper Penin- 
sula particularly—is behind the proj- 
ect to a man. 


The Dairy Farmer Is in Luck 


By GLEN M. HOUSEHOLDER 


F ALL farmers in America the 
Wisconsin dairyman has been 
hit the lightest by the decline 


in price of farm produce. In 
fact, if statistics tell the truth, the 
dairy farmer fincs himself in better 


financial condition and with less over- 
capitalization of land values than any 
other group of the nation’s agricul- 
tural population. 


Since 1890 Wisconsin has been rap- 
idly changing to a dairy and livestock 
state and developing a more diversi- 
fied system of agriculture. This is 
easily seen by the increase in dairy 
cows from 792,620 in 1890 to 1,846,000 
in 1920 and from the increase in acre- 
age of hay and forage crops from 2,- 
981,521 acres in 1890 to 5,271,000 acres 
in 1920. 

The peak price for .butter was 
reached in Wisconsin in January, 1919, 
when the dairyman averaged 67 cents 
per pound for the products (prices 
from U. S. Bureau of Crop Reporting), 
while the low mark for butter was 


touched in February, 1921, when the 
state averaged 49 cents per pound. For 
whole milk the producer in the whole 
milk district was paid on an average 
of $3.97 per hundred pounds in March 
and May, 1920,-which set the high 
level of prices. The low price was 
reached in February, 1921, when the 
same farmers were paid an average of 
$3.06 per hundred pounds. 


Wisconsin cheese sold for 37% 
cents on the Plymouth market in Jan- 
uary, 1919. (Plymouth Board Double 
Daisies.) This high mark slumped off 
immediately and we find the average 
for American cheese on the Wiscon- 
sin Boards 30 cents per pound for 1919. 
The low price for cheese since the 
prices have declined was 19 cents per 
pound for twins in December, 1920. 
The highest price paid on the Plym- 
outh market during 1920 was 3344 
cents per pound paid for ‘squares in 
January, 1920, and the average for 
American cheese on Wisconsin Dairy 
Boards for 1920 was 2614 cents. The 
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average thus far in 1921 up to March 
15 was 24 cents per pound for Amer- 
ican cheese. A study of these figures 
will reveal no such disastrous slump 
as has been experienced on the com- 
modities which the “grain” and the 
“eorn belt” farmers have to sell. 
3adger farmers sell about 620,000 
tons of hay annually. In July, 1920, 
the price had risen to $28.70 per ton 
average for the entire state and since 
has slumped until the average price 
for February, 1921, was $19.80 per ton 
which is admittedly a profitable figure. 
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The 


First National Bank.’ 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverlang 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


RESOURCES 


$24,000,000 


mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice- President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
| B&. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
| Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
' lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Kim- 


Cut Flowers, Plants 
and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


[Extra Value in Emblems and Sprays 
for Funerals ¢ 


his bank wants to know 4 
you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 
Consult us personally or by 


. 


: 
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Making a Home in Cloverland 
By M. F. BEAUDOIN 


WNING your own farm and 
home in Cloverland is easy if 
you know how. 

“Tf I only knew how” has kept 
ore people out of the cut over land 
3tricts of Cloverland than any other 
e thing I could mention. 

Human nature is the same in Iowa, 
inois, Nebraska or any other state 
r that matter, as it is in Cloverland. 
ranted, that the productivity of 
overland’s soil is unsurpassed, and 
; location at the very door of the 
egest markets in the United States, 
nnot be excelled, the first question 
e prospective new settler will ask 
mself is. Where do I get off? What 
e Cloverland’s advantages? Can I 
ake a success there? Is it possible 
r me to own my own farm and 
me? 

My answer 
‘es.’ Opportunity 


questions is 
every 


to these 
lurks at 


others to build his farm. 
not refer to him here. 

The settler with small capital will 
be forced to work out part of the 
time. This he can do during certain 
periods of the year when he cannot 
clear land or plant his crops. Clover- 
land has a plentiful supply of its first 
bumper crop-timber. It will be many 
years before the supply will be ex- 
hausted. The work of removing the 
timber is generally carried on during 
the late fall and winter months; the 
season beginning in the latter part 
of November and extending to about 
the first of March. Certain sections 
of Cloverland offer better opportunit- 
ies for winter work than other sec- 
tions. If the new settler can find 
steady employment near home during 
these months, he will be assured 
some ready cash when he again “digs 
in” in the Spring. 


We will 


The Beginning of a Cloverland Farm 


n in Cloverland, and to the ambit- 
is, honest, hardworking man, it is 
ssible to make a success. The ad- 
ontages are unlimited. 


There is no royal road to success 


Cloverland. Building your farm 
re is not a bed of roses. This is no 
ce for the calamity howler. Ambi- 


n, backbone, and perseverance are 
» principal factors. If you have 
se essential requirements plus good 
uth and a good pair of hands you 
1 make a “go of it” with the right 
operation. 

Much has been said about capital. 
le, a certain amount is necessary, 
_ capital is not the main require- 
nt. I have seen new settlers with 
se capital fail in Cloverland, and I 
f@ also seen new settlers with 
ctically no capital make a howling 
cess. If the new settler is anxious 
succeed, he must have backbone— 
must possess “stick-to-it-iveness.’ 
2se qualities no amount of capital 
| buy. I am, of course, referring 
the general run of settlers who 
€ come to Cloverland to build their 
1 farms and homes. The man with 
nty of capital can afford to hire 


Even during the summer, between 
crop planting and harvesting, the op- 
portunities for work are many. Hun- 
dreds of miles of new roads are being 
built yearly, and the new settler may 
find ready employment if he wishes 
to break away for a week or two. 
Sometimes he may find this necessary. 
However, the more land he brushes, 
the more hay he will harvest and the 
quicker the stumps will decay. We 
do not advise the summer ‘working 
out” features, and we have devised 
a plan, which we will explain a little 
later, whereby the settler may stay 
at home and work during the summer, 
and be paid for working on his own 
land. 


How We Classify Our Lands 


We divide our lands into four prin- 
cipal groups, viz: timbered lands, 
swamp lands, grazing lands and lands 
suitable for agriculture. 

The timbered and swamp lands we 
do not sell. There is a difference be- 
tween swamp land and low land. 
Much of Cloverland’s low land is thick- 
ly covered with brush or’ second 
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LISTEN! 


No Runts or Culls among the 
LIVE PIGS you get from 


SMITH BROS. CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


They Grow Into Real Money 


Hear 


"em Squeal! 
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Binder Prices 
_ Have Been 


; Reduced 


The Hands of the Clock 


Are Coming to Harvest Time 


HE day for gathering in the year’s crops and profits 
is near at hand. The critical time approaches when 


_all the binders of the nation must go out and com- 


pet fe with weather and field difficulties to save the maxi- 


mum part of the yields. 


Timely repairs may be your solution for this harvest, 
but to limp through the season with machines that are 
really outworn will prove disastrous. No farmer can af- 
ford to run a binder that has served too many years, nor 
can he practice true economy with a small, inadequate 
machine if his acreage and power demand an 8-foot 
binder. 


We pledge ourselves, through our branch. houses and 
dealer organization, to give our utmost in repair service 
and co-operation. Nevertheless, all of us know that it 
is wrong practice to repair a machine which is too old to 
be efficient even when repaired. Such a machine will 
defeat the great purpose by cutting down production per 
acre and per man. It is not even short-term economy 
because the machine will have to be abandoned too soon 
to make repairs for it a good investment. 


Take careful account of your requirements as harvest 
time approaches. If you need new machines, place your 
reliance in binders bearing the time-tried, service-proved 
names—McCormick, Deering, and Milwaukee. Grain 
binders of these familiar brands will this year again dem- 
onstrate that nearly ninety years of development and 
service in the fields of the world stand behind them. 


Safeguard your grain crop while you have time by 
ordering time- and labor-saving harvesting equipment, 
quality twine, and genuine I H C repairs from your 
nearby International dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Poe (Incorporated) i 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States. 
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Marquette—the Queen City of the North 


By LAWRENCE D. TUCKER 


HEY call it the “Queen City of 
the North’—and why not? 

It would take a bit of courage, 
possibly to make such a com- 


ment at an Upper Michigan com- 
mercial clubs’ convention, but the 
fact remains that Marquette, the 
“Queen City of the North,” is gen- 


erally recognized as one of the most 
attractive localities, scenically, in the 
northern Michigan region. Plumped 
down on the very shores of Old Sup- 
erior, and flanked north, south and 
west by the rich, virgin forest for 
which that region is famous, Mar- 
quette is indeed an ideal objective for 
the summer vacationist. 

The attractiveness of this manutfact- 
uring, mining and lumbering town is, 
however, by no means entirely con- 
fined to its location—its natural set- 
ting alone. There is much of that, but 
the tourist to the northern Michigan 
region is ever reminded of the fas- 
cinating history which the native will 
insist upon relating on the slightest 
provocation. It is a history in which 
the Red Skin played a prominent part. 
Therefore, it must be interesting, if 


we are to believe the story books. 
The name? Very ancient history 
credits Father Marquette, an explor- 


er of the earliest pioneer days, with 
first setting foot on soil which is 
now included within the corporate 
limits of the city of that name. In 
fact, there are records existing to 
prove it. 3ut the fireside, word-ot- 
mouth version places the actual found- 
ing of the city of Marquette at the 
feet of Peter White, 


one of the most remarkable charact- 
ers with which any locality in the 
union can possibly be credited. Mar- 
quette, and all that it now boasts, 
owes much of that achievement to 
Peter White. Born in New York, and 
reared in the woody wilds of old 
Wisconsin, Peter White’s early years 
were spent in fondest dreams of the 
day when he set foot upon the Great 
Iron Region of Michigan. of which 
he had heard and read much. And it 
was while still a young man that he 
who came later to be known as Michi- 
gan’s “Grand Old Man,” with a small 
party of friends, beached their tiny 
craft at Jackson’s Landing, now Carp 
River, and gave to that site the name 
which earlier history had destined 
should Jast forever—Marquette. And 
today we are told that Peter White 
felled the first tree upon the site 
which now represents one of the most 
attractive municipalities in the mid- 


dle west. 

There is so much more that could 
and should be said of Peter White. 
Suffice it, here, to say that for the 
next fifty years or more the heart 
and soul of Michigan’s “Grand Old 


Man” remained in and for Marquette. 
There are many monuments to his 
remarkable career, probably chief of 
which is the splendid public library 
bearing his name. Throughout all of 
his useful life he bent every effort to 
make of Marquette the most beauti- 
ful spot in the north-middle west, and 
if we are to believe the summer tour- 
ist, his aim has been achieved. 
Industrially, Marquette is and al- 
ways has been one of the most active 
localities north of the Straits of 
Mackinac. Beginning, first as a ship- 
ping port. for much of the iron ore 
mined in the Marquette Range, and 
later taking up its other and even 
greater natural resource—lumber 
Marquette has grown steadily and 
prospered. Today there are several 
woodenware factories, including the 
Piqua Handle factory, the Keystone 
Handle factory, the Nufer Cedar com- 
pany and others. There is the Lake 
Shore Engine Works, manufacturers 
of heavy mining, lumbering and manu- 
facturing machinery, the Marquette 
Boiler Works, the Pioneer Furnace and 
Chemical plant and other though less- 
er industrial projects. There are saw- 
mills galore, both within the city and 
near its limits. But let us leave all of 
that to the “grossly material,’’ for the 
moment, and consider here just the 
elements which contribute to make 


Michigan's gaps | 
“Grand Old Man,” now deceased, andfy 


aa | 
Photo by John 0. Viking 


Riviere de Mort, Named by the Early French Pioneers in Marquette County 


Marquette the objective of thousands 
of summer visitors each year. 
Certainly few cities throughout the 
country are as adequately equipped 
with the first essential of successful 
touring—good roads—as Marquette. 
Approaching the city—and leading out 


of it—from the south and west are 
two of the finest stretches of mac- 
adam highways to be found any- 


where. To the south, this smooth, 
well-graded boulevard stretches for 
miles before piercing the city limits, 
skirting the very shores of Old Sup- 
erior, and fanned by the cool breezes 


which constantly sweep in over the 


lake. Now skirting the shore, here 
dipping into a thicket of majestic 


pines and rolling out again over the 
gently undulated plains, Marquette’s 
shore drive is a delight and a revela- 
tion at once. 


To the west, there is even more 
to delight the visitor. Extending 
directly west from Marquette, the 
county highway between this city and 
Negaunee, a mining town sixteen 
miles distant, an unbroken stretch of 
oiled macadam awaits the tourist. 
Repeatedly the tourist has declared: 


Lover's Lane is on the Marquette County Road 


Photo by John 0. Viking 


“that is the finest stretch of road y 
have struck thus far,’ and the stri 
maintenance program  prevaili 
throughout the entire county of Mz 
quette justifies that statement. Pe 
sing beyond the city limits, the tov 
ist finds himself plunged deep in 
what we, of the “Queen City,” G 
“Lover’s Lane.” If ever a situati 
moved man to speak his heart, th 
bit of highway surely deserves f¢ 
distinction. Flanked on both sid¢ 
for a distance of a mile or more, — 
tall pines and slender spruce, 

bountiful that the sun’s rays are p 
mitted just a shaft or two here @ 
there, and dipping down into a vall 
so cool and peaceful that one is tem 
ed to actually question the power 
nature’s hand in creating so fascin 
ing a setting, “Lover’s Lane,” is 
high light and a beauty spot in M 
quette’s offerings to the tourist. A 
throughout the rest of the fourte 
miles to Negaunee, there is a ney 
ending kaleidescope of ever-changi 
scenery for the summer visitor. 


Marquette has boasted much. 
has much of which to boast. It y¥ 
have more in the days to come, } 
nothing which can ever come to 
will live as long in the memory of 1 
tourist as Presque Isle. And he 
again the hand of Peter White is 
delibly imprinted, for it was he W 
succeeded in securing that charm! 
bit of natural setting from the fede 


government, for reservation as 
Marquette city park. Presque Is 


which is nothing more nor less tl 
the Indian way of saying “almost 
island,” is located north and east 
the city proper. It is just what. 
name implies—almost an island— 
ing connected with the mainland 
a narrow strip of land, over whicl 
splendid road has been built. 

Presque Isle is a park, and a nal 
al beauty spot which annually 
tracts thousands of visitors, not 0 
from upper Michigan but from alm 
every section of the country. 
beautiful drive skirts the park, fr 
every point of which the broad 
panse of old Superior is plainly ~ 
ible. Slender birches, basking in 
shadow and protection of the tov 
ing pines, abound, and a trail, bla 
through the very heart of Pres 
Isle reveals a natural setting wh 
many declare cannot be equalled 
any section of the country. 


But old Superior, pounding ay 
year after year, is working ha 
with Presque Isle. The sharp, } 
cipitous cliffs are creeping closer 
closer to the drive so that, in s¢ 
places, but a step or two from 
road brings the’ sight-seer to 
very edge of a high, rocky precip 
dipping straight down into the 1] 
depths of the lake. And said si 
seer will look just once—at fir 
and then step back, for the sensa' 
is similar to that of being suspen 
in mid-air by some mysterious fo 
for with the sky above and the tut 
ing surface of Superior below a ral 
odd dizziness creeps over one, and 
none too pleasant for the novice. 

Here and there a sign will point 
way to some particularly attractiv 
interesting point. You are invitet 
explore the “Big. Trees and P 
Look-out,” where, from. the height 
one of the steepest cliffs, the vis 
can look for miles out over the lk 
there is ‘Pulpit Rock,” a high, pu 
shaped rock rising grandly out of 
lake and joined to Presque Isle t 
narrow strip of rock, over whic 
constant stream of sight-seers f 
throughout the summer season. Cl 
to the top of old Pulpit Rock, 
then place yourself in the positiol 
Hiawatha, Longfellow’s Indian h 
who, folk lore tells us, leaped to 
rescure of his Indian sweetheart f 
that very cliff. 

There is the Old Silver Mine, 
to shelter the secret of old Chi 
Kawbawgam, last chief of the C 
pewa’s, who died several years 
on Presque Isle, where he and 
tribe had roamed for many years 
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Escanaba 


SCANABA has well been called 
“The Heart of Cloverland.” 
Located at the almost exact 
geographical center of the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan this city 
is the axis from which radiate near- 
ly all of the principal trunk lines of 
the Michigan state highway system in 
the upper peninsula. Because of the 
ease with which many points of par- 
ticular interest may be _ reached. 
Escanaba has become the headquart- 
ers for a majority of the tourists who 
annually come to Cloverland, to en- 
joy its scenic beauties, breathe its 
forest and lake perfumed breezes and 
more than all to ride over the most 
perfect highway system to be found 
in any section of the United States. 

A city of 15,000 people, Escanaba 
Offers to her visitors excellent hotels. 
modern garages, a_ beautiful park 
system, one of the finest bathing 
beaches at the head of the lakes and. 
through the activity of various civic 
organizations, there has been built 
up here a spirit of hospitality which 
cannot but impress visitors to the 
city. 

As an expression of this spirit the 
Mead Drug Company of Escanaba. 
by authority of the Michigan State 
Highway Department, has established 
a free official information bureau for 
the particular convenience of tourists. 
The bureau is furnished with daily 
bulletins by the highway department 
of road improvement work, in pro- 
gress, condition of the roads in every 
part of Cloverland, detailed informa- 
tion as to detours and a great fund 
of other information that has proven 
invaluable to tourists traveling 
through the district. Out of the city 
of Escanaba, in Delta county alone. 
there radiates a county road system 
of 200 miles of macadam highway, 


St. Ignace is the 


bass, pickerel, etc., and trout fishing 
of the best is to be found in the 
vicinity. The road to the lake is a 
first class one. The surroundings of 
the lake are delightful forest scenery. 
A good hotel and some boarding cot- 
tages furnish accommodations and 
also boats, fishing tackle, provide even 
bait and if desired furnish guides. A 
jay will seem short spent at Brevort 
Lake. 

A very pretty automobile drive 
would take the tourist along the shore 
9f Lake Michigan. There are Pt. La 
Barbe, where the hardy voyageurs 
and trappers of the fur trading days, 
eturning from their long winter in 
he solitudes of the northwest. stop- 
ged to shave and “spruce up” prior 
© the arrival at Mackinac Island. the 
utpost of civilization and emporium of 
he fur trade: Gros Cap, being bold 
leadland in West Moran Bay; Pte. 
tux Chenes (how quaintly pretty 
hese French names are). the Indian 
ame “Na-me-tic-o-mish-e-keonge,” tells 
is it is the point “where a ridge of 
ak trees are.” It is a delightfully 
retty spot and is much resorted to by 
it. Ignace picnic parties. From here 
mn the autoist may push his way in- 
and a little for the sake of better 
raveling and get on to the Mackinac 
ounty trunk line and pursue it to 
he “Warehouse.” a cluster of well 
ept homes located where high banks 
verlook Lake Michigan. The “Ware- 
Ouse” (the name of the post office 
hat serves the little hamlet is Bre- 
ort) was a big barn built by a former 
mmbering concern in the balmy days 
f King Pine’s sway, now, like the 
am itself, passed away. The return 
uumey to St. Ignace will be made 
rough the villages of Moran and 
Henville and a little Indian settle 
lent, called “Sat-a-go,” the name of 
S$ fromer chief. Its approach is 
rough a stately avenue of leafy hard- 
Ood, such as any millionaire might 
well with pride to own upon his 
state, the quaint and immaculately 
hitewashed log cabins of the Indian 
ttlers will be noted with interest; 
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Listen, Men— 


lasts, we offer a Spring and 
blue serge, all-wool Suit, 
ack coat or two- button double breast- 
two-button half lined; both 


HILE our bargain supply 
medium weight, 
in three-button s 
ed models, three-button full lined; 
with vent back and up-to-the- minute 1921 styles, in all, sizes, 


$20.00 


medium weight, 
Te right cere for Spring and Summer 1 wear. 
4c Els of finish and good looking style lines are of the char- 
“acter men like. 


With Lauerman Brothers’ 
good-as-gold money-back- 
if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


wearer EE 


_ A 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


ere for young “Make it snappy, 


, double Heeastad models S er lined, vent back. 
really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 


and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY eMatie. 


First—Remember 
Second—Tell us whether 
Third—Send chest measure, 
tight under arm-pits. 
Fourth—Give waist measure over 
if ive inside leg measure, 


we guarantee - money back if not satisfied. 


» button style is wanted, 
taken over vest with tape moderately 


trousers at waist line. 
tape in crotch and extend 


Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this adverti is hereb i 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) yo is advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
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Making a Home in Cloverland 


(Continued from page 19a) 


growth. You can quickly distinguish 
low land from swamp land. 

To make this land productive all 
that is necessary, is to cut the brush 
and open up the small creeks giving 
the water a chanee to work off. 
Natural drainage will do the rest. A 
tree will rot or be uprooted and fall 
across a small brook or creek. Twigs, 
leaves, refuse, etc., will wash up 
against the obstruction forming a 
dam which holds the water for a con- 
siderable distance back. As long as 
this obstruction remains, low lands 
adjoining will be wet. Remove the 
obstruction, give the water a chance 
to work off, cut the brush and let the 
sunshine get to the soil, and it will 
not be very long before you have the 
best hay land in the world. Meadow 
land is valuable to the settler whose 
aim is dairy farming. These low 
drained lands will produce from four 
to six tons of hay to the acre. Beaver 
dams also bring about this condition. 
These little fur-bearing animals will 
accomplish much over night. Low 
lands are not a drawback, some of our 
best soil is in the low lands. Low 
lands are located near streams and 
lakes. There is not enough low land 
in our district to separately classify 
it 

In colonizing cut-over lands, our 
observation is that it is most essential 
to make the purchasers a reasonable 
price and long, favorable terms, and 
to carefully select these purchasers. 
Men that have farmed in the prairie 
states will make a success in Clover- 
land if given the right opportunity. 
The first thing that we insist on their 
doing, is to erect a good substantial 
| house, put down a well, and have com- 
' fortable quarters for the women folks, 

as a woman accustomed to a_ good 
home, will soon become discouraged 
if this is not done, and in a short time 
will discourage her husband. Many 
of our settlers have built very com- 
fortable log houses from trees which 
-were on their land. This style of 
house is very warm in winter and cool 
in summer. 


The first two or three years are the 
most important and critical time for 
the new settler, and it is absolutely 
necessary that he shall understand 
thoroughly the new conditions he is 
going up against, and have competent 
men who are interested in his welfare 
to advise him with his work and clear- 
ing. Where sufficient work cannot be 
had during the winter months, he 
should have sufficient means to carry 
him through the first year after mak- 
ing the first improvements ‘on his 
land. The amount need not be large, 
providing he has a garden in, and this 
he can easily do the first year. 


One of the difficulties that are met 
with is to keep the newcomer from 
buying too much land, as they in- 
variably believe that they must have 
from two to three times as much land 
to begin with, as is necessary. 

Then, another important matter is 
to see that our settlers are started off 
right, that the clearing and improving 
is done at the least possible expense 
to them, and that they get their lands 
working at the very earliest date. 
On lands where the second growth of 
timber is quite heavy or the down 
trees are still good, the timber is 
utilized by being cut and hauled to 
a nearby saw-mill and made _ into 
lumber, ties, etc. 


Advice as to Crops and Farm Methods 


It is most essential in selling cut- 
over land that the settler be given 


\ 
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some assistance and counsel, not only 

in the selection of his land, but algo | 
in the kind of improvements erected, | 
and especially in the matter of the 

kind of crops and the methods of' 
farming. Settlers should also be as- | 
sisted in the organization of their 

school districts, the erection of their | 
churches and the establishing of rural 

mail routes and telephone exchanges, 

Our policy is and has been to help 

them over the hard places until they 

get established in their new homes, 

A company that goes into business 

with the idea of simply disposing of 

land, without a thought or any pre, | 
paration for taking care of, or help- | 
ing their settlers through, will in my | 
opinion, be a failure. All companies 

that go into the colonization business 

are doomed to disappointment. The 

work must be carried out in a system- 

atic and practical manner, and the 

lands must be developed as carefully 

as possible, at the least possible cost. 

Selling and colonizing cut-over land 

is no ‘boys’ play.” It means constant 

hard work to master the difficulties, 

and keeping away from untried theor- | 
ies. Get good people, sell them good 

land, and your success is assured. 


There are many ways to help the 
new settler during his trying period 
which is the first few years. Besides 
intelligent advice from the coloniza- 
tion company, as to land clearing 
methods, and correct crop practices, 
he should have the cooperation of 
every man, woman and child in the 
cities, towns and villages near where 
he locates. Business men especially, 
should make it. their business to as- 
sist generally in movements that make 
for the betterment of their particular 
communities. They should, by their 
presence, at farmers meetings, and 
by giving counsel and advice, show 
the new settler that they are interest- 
ed in his welfare. After all, a new 
settler is one addition to the large 
growing family of Cloverland, and co- 
operation is the factor that will in- 
sure his success. 


One of Our Plans 


The new settler of our district in 
Cloverland is assured plenty of work 
during the winter months. Realizing 
that it is of great importance that the 
settler get his land under cultivation 
at the quickest possible date, we have 
inaugurated a plan whereby before 
and between crop planting periods dur- 
ing the summer, he may remain home, 
clear his land and receive cash for his 


work. Our plan is along the following 
lines: 
After the settler selects his land, 


and makes his down or optional pay- 
ment, our land clearing expert and the 
settler figure out and agree on the 
cost of clearing an acre of land. The 
settler then goes to work clearing the 
land. When he has an acre cleared, 
we pay him 60 per cent of the amount 
of the appraised cost of clearing an 
acre. This money is paid back at the 
rate of so much per year. The cost 
to clear may be based on brushing, or 
stumping. Dynamite is furnished at 
cost, as also is lumber and other build- 
ing material. 


What is needed in Cloverland is 
closer organization, more ‘extensive 
organization, and 100 per cent ¢O 
operation. 


When everyone in Cloverland real- 
izes these facts, just that much sooner 
will Cloverland come into her own, 
and take her place, where she right 
fully belongs, among the leading o- 
cultural districts of the Union. 
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| (te Heart of Cloverland 
mews YOU WELCOME 
GOOD 
FISHING ROADS 
CAMPING AM 
HOTELS 
BATHING Raven 
WELCOME 
The largest city of the peninsula—Escanaba—with her modern hotels, metropolitan garages 
and a people imbued with a thorough spirit of hospitality, guarantees a “‘square deal’ and 
courteous treatment to every tourist. 
Located in the geographic center of Cloverland, Escanaba invites tourists to make this city 
their headquarters while visiting the peninsula. 
- . i pall 
a | 
, } 
ALONG THE ESCANABA RIVER 
You can see any part of Cloverland out of Escanaba. Free Official Road Information. | 
EKSCANABA CHAMBER ¢e& COMMERCE 
O) ca 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


- was there ever an 
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Michigan Pikes 1921 ‘Tour 


HE Michigan Pikes association 

which this year is under the 

presidency of Fred S. Case, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, already is making 
active preparations for its sixth an- 
nual “Pikes” tour scheduled to start 
from Detroit the second week in 
July. 

The 1921 expedition, according to 
Mr. Case, will be the banner event of 
its kind in the history of the associa- 
tion. In equipment, personnel and 
route to be covered, it will exceed 
even last year’s trip which was the 
first international journey of its kind 
ever conducted. In 1920, the Pikers 
utilized a fleet of forty-two motor cars 
and seventeen trucks to transport 250 
persons, including the Ford Motor 
Company’s band, from Detroit to To- 
ronto, north to Sudbury and through 
the wilds of Northern Ontario, cross- 
ing back into .Michigan again at the 
Soo and returning to Detroit over the 
East Michigan Pike. 


For the 1921 jaunt, Tour Manager 
W. D. Edenburn has laid out another 


trip that is to forge another interni 
tional touring link for the motorist 
of both Canada and the United State 
It is styled the “Around Lake Superic 
Tour” and will cover 1,700 miles i 
fifteen and a half days. 

Plans now call for the use of eight 
motor cars and trucks to accommodat 
at least 350 persons on the two week 
haul. As the big convoy passe 
through the country, it will provide a 
object lesson in motor transportatio 
to every community on the road. Th 
truck section of the convoy whic 
serves as the auxiliary of the mote 
car section will mount on separat 
vehicles, electric lighting equipmen 
fire prevention apparatus, and amb 
lance service. Trucks also will bh 
used to convey the tourists’ baggagt 
blankets and cots. 

Necessity of camping out on th 
1921 tour will be obviated by reaso 
of the fact that the tour passe 
through well settled territory wher 
sleeping accommodation at the nigh 
controls can be obtained in armorie 
or other large public buildings. 


Marquette, the Queen City 


(Continued from page 19b) 


fore the hand of civilized man laid 
claim. 

Boating and bathing—both are avail- 
able at Presque Isle, or at Middle 
Island Point, a summer resort section 
a mile and a half “up shore” from the 
Island. Many tourists find the beach 
along that stretch an ideal over-night 
camping ground. Rental—free. And, 
almost every evening during the sum- 
mer, the strains of a lazy waltz, or 
mayhap, a not-so-lazy fox trot, can be 
heard floating over the lake from the 
dancing pavilion. 

Then, back to the city proper again, 
and, once more forgetting the purely 
industrial features, a few more. ob- 
jects of interest to the visitor. First, 
individual who, 
with a day’s time on his hands and 
situated within walking or riding dis- 

from a prison, a reformatory 
or an asylum, that did not take the 
opportunity to visit that institution. 
Within a mile and a half west of the 
city, almost directly on the highway 
leading into Marquette from that 
direction, is the Marquette state 
prison. Here three hundred or 
more unfortunates are “serving it 
out” for a wide variety of offenses. 
The majority are “lifers’—and the 
strict discipline maintained accounts 
for that fact. A box and lumber 
plant, and an over-all factory keeps 
the minds of the inmates off their 


predicament. A trip through th 
prison will reveal much of interest. 

Marquette, also, is the home of th 
Northern State Normal School, on 
of the most attractively located trait 
ing schools in the country. Her 
hundreds of students—men and won 
en—come annually to prepare eithe 
for college courses or for permanenD 
vocations as instructors. Tourists ar 
welcomed. Visit the spacious built 
ings, the classes and the huge, richl 
lawned campus. 

And this would include all of th 
chief features of interest, were it ne 
for just one more—one in which nin 
out of ten genuine, honest-to-gosl 
bona fide tourists are interested in- 
FISHING. Marquette and its im 
mediate vicinity abounds in almos 
countless fishing streams. There af 
speckled and brook trout, pickere 
bass, and well, almost any old kin 
of fish. A step or two from the mai 
highway, over numerous creeks alon, 
the route, provides ample sport fe 
the nimrod. Moral—be prepared. i 

And so it is that. Marquette, wit 
its invigorating yet moderate climat 
its excellent roads and shaded tre 
its incomparable highways, its 
Superior and its fishing streams, it 
towering pines and its slender spruce 
—stretches forth a welcoming han 
to the tourist, and does so with a 
measure of justifiable pride. 


MR. FARMER: 


Kill the Scrub Bull. 


BIG BAY, MICH. 


Now is the Time to Buy Young Bull 
Calves from A. R. Dams. 


Write for complete information 


BrAYS CG LTF-ES ST OG Keg beAgeelve 


ACCREDITED HERD 


Reasonable Prices. 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 


We 


JOHN S. 


Lumber Inspector and Shipper 
Deputy Inspector, National Hardwood Lumber Association 
Shipping from 
Lake Michigan, Georgian Bay and Lake Superior Points 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


COMAN 
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“Lets Try 4 


AYBE last night, maybe tonight, 


=" 


lz 


j 
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maybe tomorrow night—but the 
time is at hand when wou, MR. TOUR- 
IST, must sit down among your pam- 
phlets and folders and pick out an objec- 


a "| tive for your summer trip. You have 


been flooded with literature of all des- 


IA 


criptions. They are all the “best ever.” 


Possibly yours is a hard task. It May seem so at least. What with eixiverside, 2) Ray. 
view,” “The Inlet,” ‘“Shore’s End,” and possibly dozens of other likely sounding places from = 
which to choose—you are stumped. 


Yet,-after all, what is it you are looking for? It’s rest, recreation and relief. You want 
good roads, you want quietness, some fishing—of course—hbathing, boating, accommodation, 
Service and, generally, good treatment all around. You want a moderate climate—not too 
cool, not too warm. You want some Shade, some sun. You want a pleasing mixture of for- 
est and plain. You want an ever-changing kaleidoscope of SCCHeTy. 


YOU’LL FIND IT IN: 


Marquette 


“The Queen City of the North’’ 


EE SSSSSSSSSSES ENE EAT TTT ETT 


Read the story in this issue. Then write the Marquette 

Commercial Club or the Upper Peninsula Development 

Bureau, Marquette, Michigan, for information, booklets 
and maps. 


HA 


I 


ll 


The following establishments cater, particularly, to the tourist trade: 


THE MARQUETTE HOTEL oe B. SPEAR & SONS = 
“ : ” ay, Grain, Feed, Coal — 
ame See UPPER MICHIGAN MOTORS CORP. Lake Street = 
Storage and Service ‘ os — 

THE CLIFTON HOTEL Baraga Avenue THE THREE TWINS” _ s= 
AU Ner ad Services tbs Ricks Drayage and Inter-City Bus Service — 
Front & Bluff Strects SHOCH & HALLAM’S East Main Street = 

‘ Jewelery and Souvenirs — 
CLOVERLAND AUTO Co. South” RSE EEE East THE PHOTO ENLARGING SHOP = 
StotachunndiSarece Wild Animal Flashlights == 
Basie Paton. CONKLIN’S JEWELERY Harlow Block — 

; ; Souvenirs—Music FIRST NATIONAL BANK == 

ie rein ARAGE North Front Street South Front Street — 
tor2ge an epairs B = 
Front Street MARQUETTE STEAM LAUNDRY MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK = 

: Six-Hour Cleaning and Pressing Service Me 4 

A. E. ARCHAMBEAU oath 114: Wt epee Pee api ethinaton Sizects = 
“Everything That a Man or Boy Wears” MARQUETTE co. SAVINGS BANK == 
Front Street, 114 South Front & Washington Streets = 


re eos nt = 
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A FOREST TENNIS COURT IN CLOVERLAND 
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hy THE RIVER OF HEART’S DELIGHT 
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THE STEADY PROCESSION OF COMMERCE TO THE UPPER LAKES 
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JUSKALONGE.” 


1 ONE? AT END OF A PERFECT DAY 


A KODAK 


FAR FROM THE WORRIES OF OFFICE AND BUSINESS 
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PZ NHE sun began to shine upon 
f the tree tops as we skirted the 

B city water front; and by the 
S time we had left the outskirts 
of Menominee behind, was touching 
the first morning ripples on the bay, 
nging them to deep blue in con- 
trast to the fresh forest garb which 
es down to the roadway on the 


eft. 
For a mile or more after leaving the 
shoreline drive and the quaint, moss- 
vered gate at Henes park, we slip- 
along in silence, the lake having 
disappeared for a time behind the 
point which terminates the deep har- 
hor crescent, the forest to the left 
nd a glimpse of the cottages of Edge- 
od through the dense foliage to the 
right still acknowledging that we had 
1ot yet entered the deep forest land. 
The cool lake breeze again told us 
that we had left the wooded shore be- 
hind and were rolling past Juttner’s 
point one of the favored camping sites 
on the lake shore, where it has been 
said tourists of past seasons had 
found the balmy lake breezes and the 
birch groves a welcome spot for a 
noon day picnic lunch, after a morn- 
ine’s drive up from the more open 
country to the south. 
This particular point had not been 
chartered on our road maps for any 
early stop, however, and the open road 


that stretches away for more than 60 
miles to Escanaba reeled behind. 
yen the motor responded to the 
-reshness of the morning and the bay 
shore farms with their early June 


crops still glistening with dew, left 
but a fleeting impres- : 
sion of buildings and 


fields hugging the 
hore line and road 
n frequent number. 

It does not take 
long by the winding 
macadam road that 
follows close to the 
pebbly beach of 
Green Bay to check 
off the miles, and the 
warmth of the sun 
was just beginning 
to be felt when the 
village of Arthur Bay 
appeared. Passed the 
postoffice which in 
reality constitutes 
the village, and again 
following close to 
the water’s edge, we 
passed the Green- 
wood road, leading 
away in the second 
growth timber, ap- 
parently to nowhere. 
Our plans for the 
Menominee county 
tour had been well 


laid, however, as we 
later found, and this 
unobtrusive road 
running off into the 


On the Sporty 


\ienominee Is Just Naturally a Good ‘Town 
HALSTEA D WOReieE 


By 


forest really lead to a community hid- 
den away as the Greenwoods of Robin 
Hood were supposed to be. 

Weather was favoring us, for the 
mists which sometimes hang across 
the road in and about the cedar low- 
lands had gone as well as the clouds 
that were noticeable in the east, when 
we had arisen for our early break- 
fast at the Hotel Menominee, which 
like most of the welcome features of 
the ctiy is to be found on the pleasant 
peninsula bordered on the south by the 
turbulent river and east by Green Bay. 
Frequent low landings of spruce and 
cedar recalled the knowledge that the 
newspapers and magazines which had 
told the story of Cloverland secured 
the raw material for their paper from 
their own forests and lake shores. 

Menominee we had been told had 
passed to a city of diversified indust- 
ries after the passing of the lumber 
mills, and as tourists it had also been 
in our minds that with its mills had 
passed the country’s entire store of 
virgin forest, but with the city 30 
miles behind us, although its smoke 
was faintly visible, we passed into 
the garden spot of the Green Bay 
shores. Our maps showed us that the 
little town of Cedar River was ahead, 
and the speed of the car necessarily 
slowed down, we had little inclination 
to hurry for the virgin forest of cedar 
tamarack and elm at this spot is as 
beautiful as may be found in any 
forest in the United States. While 


Zine Hole Golf Course of the Riverside Country Club at Menominee 


this wood has been near the apex of 
the lumber operations on the Menom- 
inee bay shore, it has never been 
touched and the road which was ap- 
parently patterned after a labyrinth, 
gives the tourists an opportunity to 
pry into all the glens. 

It was with something akin to re- 
gret that the road led out into the 
sunlight again, for while we were 
destined to see much forest land, there 
was none which leaves the impres- 
sion as the open virgin timber. 
Cedar River we found to be a typical 
remainder of bygone “pinery” days. 
As its name implies, it is and was 
the center of the extensive man- 
ufacturing in the country and as 
the timber holdings grew more 
depleted each year has found a 
change in the community, with the 
summer tourists searching for the 
trout and bass which abound in the 
river, giving the town its chief point 
of interest. 

The roads which are encountered on 
the shoreline route to Escanaba make 
this run to Cedar River an easy jaunt 
of an hour and a half, and while we 
were out to see what Menominee coun- 
ty had to offer, we said goodbye to 
the old iron pump at the boarding 
house and were off on the road to 
Stephenson, the center of the thriving 
farming district of the county and 12 
miles from the bay shore. 

Blueberry marshes on either hand 
do not present the color in June that 


: sane a: a 


The Hotel Menominee Stands Directly on the Shore Line 


may be found prior to the berry sea- 
son, but the highlands of Scotland 
covered with the white and purple 
heather cannot overshadow the marsh- 
es and lowlands that we were driving 
through, for while we were ahead of 
the berry blossom season, our 
imaginations were not dwarfed and we 
mentally planned a trip over the same 
route when we felt inclined to drift 
away from the beauties of Cloverland 
for more generally talked of foreign 
scenic tourist haunts. 


Glancing over our maps we found 
that unless we cared to miss the hid- 
den Greenwoods, we were about to 
quit the Stephenson pike and try our 
fortune in the narrower path through 
the Cloverland heather. We had come 
to see this land of promising farms 
and dairying prospects and there was 
no comment when we turned to the 
south and struck into the heavy brush 
which threatens to arch over the lane 
before many more tourist seasons 
have passed. 

The Grunwald was truthfully named 
and we might have thought we were 
in its original setting in Germany had 
we not so recently left the more open 
field of America; for the Grunwald, 
otherwise the German name for Green 
woods, is really a community which 
might have been plucked up bodily in 
the old world and set down amid a 
thriving agricultural land in the new. 
To have started on our tour without 
instructions, we would have passed 
the road leading to this spot from the 
bay shore to the east, as well as that 
by which we entered at its northern 

border, without hav- 
ing been the wiser 
that such lay hidden 
away, apart from the 
world as it were. 

: It is approximate- 

5 ly six miles into the 
: heart of this commu- 
nity from the Ste- 
phenson-Cedar ‘ River 
road, but the gently 
rising path with its 
changing scenery 
prepares the city 
man and his party 
for the cluster of the 
prosperous farms 
that greet him when 
he finally reaches the 
heart of his objec- 
tive. Here he will 
find a real example 
of what has. been 
done in a_ region 
where cut-over lands 
have been taken over 
and developed by 4 
thrifty class of peo- 
ple. 

The community is 
mostly of- German ex- 
traction and the 
large barns all equip- 

Continued on p.{40 
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EATHER decked heads were 

cautiously raised over the wil- 

lows that sourrounded the end 

of the portage. Two. dark- 
skinned faces appeared and sharp eyes 
urned from side to side to reconnoiter 
he vicinity. Everything was clear 
snd soon a birch bark canoe slid on- 
o the silver surface and the Chippewa 
chief and his companion dipped their 
yaddles in the clear waters of the 
ake which their nation had but re- 
ently wrested from the Sioux. 


Decades later the white man came 

o his search tor fur and other wealth. 
le found the canoe of the Indian the 
lost feasible manner in which to 
each the back country of Northern 
linnesota, and adopting this mode of 
ravel he penetrated far into the in- 
erior. The great broad level high- 
rays made by the water gurfaces 
eeded no other development than 
1e shore portages to connect them up 
) make traffic lines which extended 
ito the wilderness for hundreds of 
tiles. 


This summer, Billy Jones, the aver- 
ge American will come to Duluth and 
len proceed to the end of the rail- 
‘ay, arriving at Ely, Minn. There he 
‘ill be outfitted for the back coun- 
yy and in a few hours his canoe will 
pple the surface of the same lake 
hich many years ago carried the 
idian and his birch canoe, for Ely 
the gateway to the mecca of the 
merican canoeist. At no other place 
| the United States is there the op- 
ortunity of getting into the real 
ilderness type of canoe territory 
ich as offered by the lands within 
6 Superior National Forest of Min- 
sota. 
The Superior National Forest will be 
e sanctuary of the canoe enthusiast 
r all time to come if the plans of 
e U. S. Forest Service are developed 
ong the lines which now seem to be 
e best for this great wilderness 
untry. The forest in all covers 
out 1,250,000 acres and encloses 
0,000 acres of lake surface. It is 
imarily set aside for the timber 
oduction which is possible here. It 
Ips in the protection of the head- 
aters of some of the important 
reams of the north country. And 
ere are no other economic uses pres- 
t. But here is possible to develop 
national playground of unique ap- 
al, unlike any other national play 
ea which is in a stage of organiza- 


m to handle this particular type of 
ivel. 


Different types of country lend 
emselves to different types of uses. 
r example the great scenic area of 
e San Isabel National Forest of 
lorado is readily reached by auto 
iffic. It is primarily an auto-travel 
rest. It would be foolish to try and 
ike the San Isabel a place for aero- 
ine traffic for the rugged mountain 
9S at no place would offer a field 
‘ landing. It might be possible on 
> other hand that in the future the 
9ad uplands of the White River Na- 
nal Forest will be reached readily 
airplane for there are many places 
ere there are high plateaus which 
id themselves readily to the building 
landing fields. For as sound rea- 
is the Bighorn National Forest, 
hous over the world for its strik- 
/ Scenery, is distinctly a horseback 
est and probably will remain an 
a which cannot be reached in any 
er manner. 


3ut these great forest areas are 
d forests with all the traffic lines 
ed on built trails and roads. The 
erior National Forest is and will 
unique among the many great na- 
lal playgrounds of the nation in 
t itis distinctly a lake forest and 
such the type of travel will be al- 
st exclusively canoe and boat types. 
‘he general tendency everywhere is 
build auto roads of high grade to 
uceé travel to come to scenic and 
ming lands. Every one is on wheels 

those who are not possessors of 
Omobiles are counting the days un- 
one will be their’s and then they, 
will join the great moving caravan 
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Here is a Sanctuary for the Canoeist 
By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


Contentment and a Clear Conscience 
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of the motor gipsy. But there are 
those who prefer to take their vaca- 
tion in a leisurely cruise by canoe, 
carrying all of their equipment in the 
Canvas pack sack, and taking their 
time in drifting and paddling through 
an enchanting wilderness. 

Waterways will always be in abund- 
ance in the region of the Superior 
Forest but if there were to be a high 
grade road system to tap every lake 
in the land the whole canoe country 
appeal would be lost. True, there 
must be trunk line highways bringing 
people to the area and to the different 
infusion points but within a certain 
block of this great distinctive play- 
ground no road should encroach for 
some of the most desirable of all the 
values found in this enchanting wild- 
erness of lakes and streams would be 
lost if the chug of an atitomobile were 
to break the stillness of the scene. 

Because this land is preeminently 
the canoe country of the Nation, it is 
planned to make it, for all time, the 
sanctuary where the canoe enthusiast 
may come and find just the sort of a 
country which Duluth found when he 
visited the historic region. The same 
broad lake surfaces which greeted the 


invading Chippewa warrior will greet 
the vacationist of modern times when 
he runs away from his work to rest 
and play in a land where there is no 
factory smoke, no elevated trains and 
only great peaceful calm and restful 
nights full of the stillness of untouch- 
ed country. 


With the rapid development of the 
auto and the auto highway many areas 
which previously were inaccessible 
except by the canoe type of traffic 
have been opened up for the auto 
tourist. He has claimed many of the 
lands which are famous for beauty 
and recreation features. The whirr of 
the auto engine has invaded the depths 
of canyons of the west and the tree- 
lined roadways of the timbered lands. 
It is probably just and proper that 
such a thing should be for the ma- 
jority of us either own cars or hope 
to and when we do will take to the 
high road to discover lands unknown 
to us before. But there must be re- 
served some sections of the country 
where only packing with horses is 
possible, where only foot travel is 
feasible and finally where only the 
canoe and pack sack can be used to 
reach the beauty of the lake country. 


An Inspiring 


Twilight Excursion 
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We must not lose these values which 
represent pioneer types of traffic and 
must preserve them for the people 
to come so that many years hence 
the lover of horse flesh can Zo to 
Lis country of trails and high peaks 
and there find the same thrill that 
greeted Fremont, Carson and Pike. 
We must keep the conoe country 
where the future people of the land 
may travel over the rippling surface 
of lakes which dance in the sunlight 
and there are found the same condi- 
tions which greeted John Carver, 
Duluth and the traders of the Hud- 
son Bay Company when they drove 
their way into the unmapped regions 
of the lake lands. 

The Superior National Forest is the 
sanctuary of the canoeist who wishes 
to see natural beauty of the lake land 
from the surface of the water sheets. 
It is the logical development for the 
area, and in order to have it the one 
great outstanding conoe area of the 


nation, if not the world, plans are be- 
ing laid to develop it exclusively for 
water travel. 

Not only is this great area of the 
National Forest to be used in this 
manner but in our sister nation, Can- 
ada, there is a beautiful area which 
is set aside as a game refuge and play 
area for the benefit of the people. 
This is the Quetico Provencial Park 
lying just north of the boundary wat- 
ers running along the northern edge 
of the Superior Forest. 

The scenic wealth of the region is 
unlike that found in any other section 


of the country. Rocky cliffs spring 
abruptly from the surface of broad 
lakes. Rapids and waterfalls dash 


over the rocky obstructions in the 
courses of the streams. Giant Norway 
pines are reflected in the mirror sur- 
face of the lakes and over all is the 
spirit of the wild country where man 
does not dominate and where nature 
is still supreme. 


Both of these great areas are in 
same preserves. For this reason the 
appeal of the area is even greater 
than would be found without such 
protection to the wild things. Bull 


moose cool themselves in the sluggish 
streams which meander through the 
grassy Swamp lands and moose calves 


follow their mothers through the 
timber and brush patches. Deer, por- 
cupine, bear and other wild animals 


are unafraid in this great internation- 


al playground area and can be seen 
and shot with the camera. Live game 
is much more interesting tan dead 
meat and stuffed heads anu fiére in 


the canoeists’ mecca the living animals 
can be viewed without traveling more 


than a few miles in the game pre- 
serves. 
3ut the best of all is the fact that 


the real canoeist will not have to wait 
years for some development to go in 
before he can enjoy this, his exclusive 


playground. The lakes have always 
been present and the streams are run- 
ning in channels hundreds of years 
old. The great wilderness is just as 
accessible today as it was when the 
first white man came to the country 
and in many places > Forest Service 
has made very decided improve ments 
in the way of portages and portage 
signs. The whole Superior National 
Forest is the property of the people 
of the United States and all own an 
equal share in it so is fully en- 
titled to use it to the ut? st. 

Good route maps ar ilable for 
use by those canoe enthusiasts and 
guides can be secured for those who 
cannot or should not enter t] forest 
alone. Complete outfits can be rent- 
ed at Ely and other points and ol] 
supplies can be purchased right at 
the brink of the canoe routes. 

This great lake land, the property 
of the people, will some day be the 
last stand of the person who wishes 
to travel in canoe. It is a land of 
unusual appeal and superlative beaut- 
ies. The type of loveliness is unlike 
that of any other playground, and to- 
day the hardy canoe traveler can find 


in its broad reaches America’s 
canoe country 


premier 
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Oneida County Has Over 
WE HELP YOU! 1,000 Named Lakes 


By C. P. WEST i 


OURISTS who visit northern Three Lakes chain. Here one wil 
Wisconsin on their summer va- find hundreds of lakes whose shore 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If 


you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a cation should not fail to see are covered with Pine, Hemloel 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms Oneida County, Wisconsin which has Birch and Maple, which only natur 
and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you been wonderfully blessed by the great can produce. Summer resorts and eo 
have the right kind of stuff in you creator, with hundreds of beautiful tages are plentiful over this entir 
: 5 35 A eee lakes, bubbling brooks and pine clad territory which adds to the comfor 
hills. of the weary traveler. Here th 

Write to Us The old tote roads made and used muskalonge, the northern pike, blac 


by the pioneers and lumbermen of the bass both large and small mouth ma 
north have been changed. In the last be found. This is also true of a 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to few years it seems as if some Fairy parts of the county because of thee 


do with it, whether you now possé€ss any stock—heef cattle, Queen had waved her wand and trans- forts of the conservative commissio 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have planted miles and miles of beautiful and the Rod and Gun Clubs of th 
any farm implements and tools, and give us one ro two state and county trunk line highways. county, who have been restockin 
ee ee > These roads have been located these streams and lakes for a numbe 
rererences. through this wonderful county wind- of years, which assures good fishin 

We Will Do the Rest ing in and out through the beautiful to those who desire this fascinatin 


woods, running along the banks of sport. Traveling north we come t 
rivers beside small trout streams and Eagle River with its beautiful lake 


» 1dVU ) ~¢ > F aCTeS sf FOO ATC r ai - - ! : : 
We have thousands of acres of g¢ od, hardwood cut-over land, spreading along the shores of many and rivers and this too is also one ¢ 


watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
crass and clover going to waste each year. Wie Bie iO) 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
id in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


ABE ONAN VOGEL I TIRED ATES LSTA ESET LOGIE LES EEO TE TIDE D ELE LILLE EEE EE) 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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The Heart of Wisconsin's 
Beautiful Lake Region 


Reveries of a Bachelor 


lakes, where nature with all her my- the popular resorts of northern W 
sterious beauty holds supreme. Places consin. Leaving Eagle River on nu 
of grandeur that make one forget to ber seventy, traveling west to whe 
breathe. Scenes that the poets are. we find Woodruff, Minocqua and Haz 
unable to express by words and artists hurst chain of lakes. Here we fi 
fail to place their beauty on the can- many cottages have been erected 
vas. people who desire to own their 0 
In traveling by auto one will find summer homes. On Minocqua, Tor 
it best and by far the most convenient hawk, Katherine and Kawaguesa 
to drive direct to Rhinelander the seat lakes are many resorts and cottas 
of Oneida county, because the 3 state accessible to the traveler. 
trunk lines meet and radiate in all Just north of Woodruff the Lae 
directions out of that city. Number Wlambeau Indian Reservation is ¢ 
sixty-three running north and south of the most interesting places of t 


Good Fishi 
ie 
ood Kisning 
and number fourteen east and west district. Coming south here on thil 
Z and number thirty-nine northwest and nine or state trunk line ten and fo 
: southeast, reaching every point of in- teen leads one back to Rhinelam 
Good Hotels terest ana beauty in the county in the gateway of this entire region. 1 


less than an hour ride. county highway commission has ? 
Two hundred and thirty-two lakes -yided auto campsides along these st 
may be found within a radius of and county trunk lines making it ¢ 
twelve miles of this city and many in- yenient for the tourist at all times. 
teresting canoe trips can be made. by 2 hi 
: ; I ‘ 1 

lakes and. rivers = with competent 97 ote thie county im te SU 

ides to the best fishing grounds in a : 

guides to the b &8 vacation, is the moderately Wa 


the county. s or F 
F : day and cool nights. The elevation 
Auto campsides have been provided ing 1500 ft. above sea level, assur 


by the city. for those who desire to ; 
: Pa air : a temperature during the day of fr 
travel in the old gypsy fashion and 80 to 86 degrees while the even 


good hotel accommodations may be 2... Goo] i pleasant. The mill 
had for those who desire more home- Br - COO) aaE » Desa oa h 
like methods of travel phere has the odor of the pine W 
The travelers may take sixty-three adds to the pleasantness of the el 
north from this city to Robbins and country. Other interesting places | 
eee % | then the trunk line A to that magni- the boys and girls summer camps 
WEG H HTT wy b ¢ e oe ee  ¥ e  ° 0o ° v o°e °e °° .ee  °e =: vv" 9°_VT6; vVWw7HU AHNHHNDWFT ficent chain of lakes Known as the cated on Moen and Carr’s Lakes. 
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Route Your Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
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ST. IGNACE 


Hin Ideal Place to Spend a Dap or. Week 


c 
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Start Your Cloverland Tou: 
at St. Ignace and You Will 
Start Right. 


Fine Auto Trips to Les Che- 
neaux and Other Famous 


SSS == 


Resorts. 


Sa 


FIRST DAY 


THIRD DAY 


Trip by boat to Mackinac Island, giv- 


ing six hours amidst unsurpassed splen- 


dor. Then boat trip through Les Che- 


neaux and back to St. Ignace at 7:30 
P. M. 


Visit St. Ignace proper, view the relics 
of the greatest missionary of his day, 
Pere Marquette. Enjoy a Lake Michi- 
gan shore drive, see the quaint fishing 


villages in their interesting detail. 


SECOND DAY 


Motor trips to beautiful Brevort Lake 
for day’s fishing, passing through vir- 
gin forests and rugged SCenery me bre: 
vort Lake Resort supplies every neces- 
Sary requirement for the angler from 
aC boat. Back to St. Ignace at 8 


FOURTH DAY 


Les Cheneaux by motor, including a 
tour of the Indian ruins and many 
other interesting sight-seeing spots for 
the tourist, passing over miles of Mich- 
igan’s finest highways. Back to St. 
Jonaceat 7-Py M. 
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STRAITS OF MACKINAC RESORTS—These include virgin forests, fine fishing streams, picturesque lakes, hundreds of miles 
of the country’s smoothest roads, exhilarating atmosphere. And in the midst of all this splendor is situated St. I gnace—Clov- 
erland’s sight-seeing and touring center. 


The Business Men’s Association of St. Ignace will gladly assist you in arranging your by- 
trips. They keenly appreciate the tourist, and courtesy is their watchword. 


Call at Office: First National Bank Building. 
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The Oven-all-season Harbor of Manistique is One of the{Sights of Cloverland 


Manistique is Rich in Indian Lore and Legend 
By IRA W. ROWELL 


ya fg ANISTIQUE, as its name in- 
AY if licates, is of Indian origin 
t ; 


LY &@ and was the headquarters of 
AY Ban [Indian tribe ruled over by 
the se al generations of Chief Ossa- 
win The remains of the mis- 
sion ¢ ished in the days of Father 
Marq are still to be seen on the 
ban Indian Lake, a magnificent 
bods inland water located at the 
outskirts of the city. 

Schooleraft county does not depend 
upo attractions nor works 
of a Here you see the true handi- 
work Nature, there are no 
hand sts nor manufactured 
lakes, but there are to be found count- 
less ac of the primitive forests and 
hundré atural lakes and streams 
aboundil 1 all the species of the 
finny ft 1a inhabit the fresh 
water yme of them have never 
seen a n 


The thousands: of acres of primitive 
forests that are still standing enclose 
at many points, the ruins and relics 
of an Indian civilization, that at no 
place on the American continent 
reached a higher plane than in this 
section. 

The Wishing Spring, located four 
miles from Manistique, has a hundred 
pleasing traditions while the Big 
Spring or Kitch-iti-ki-pi is one of the 


greatest attractions east of Yellow- 
stone Par} It is the wonder of the 
Upper Peninsula, a spring seventy five 
feet deep and twelve hundred feet 


across, its water so cold that it is 


said no living thing can exist in it. 
Its bottom is bordered by petrified 
trees lying in picturesque confusion 


interlaced with various kinds of 


moss and plant life, its water so clear. 
that a dime lying on the white sand 
seventy five feet below can be clearly 
identified. The legend regarding this 
spring makes a very beautiful story 
of early Indian tradition. 

Manistique is located on the Roose- 
velt Highway, the main trunk line 
traversing the Upper Peninsula, and 
Schooleraft county with its 104 miles 
of macadam roads, and more being 
built, all well marked, offers to the 
tourist ideal touring attractions. 
Nearly every turn of the road conceals 
a beauty spot and the county is a veri- 
table community of lakes and streams, 
many of which are on some of the 
many picturesque drives out of Man- 
istique. Fish and game abound and 
the tourist who wishes to camp will 


find ample accommodations in the 
hundreds of hardwood groves which 
border its lakes and streams. 


Schoolcraft county is one of the few 
places left by the onward thrust oj 
civilization. The speculator and the 
promoter have not yet capitalized its 
natural advantages. It is one spot that 
still offers the traveler a glimpse of 
life on this continent that has almost 
become a tradition in song and story 
Forests that have still to feel the 
woodsman’s axe stretch mile after mile 
along cool and shaded highways. 

The city of Manistique offers ample 
hotel accommodations and her garage 
facilities are in advance of many larg 
er’ towns. Many of the lakes have 
hotels where an ideal vacation an¢ 
rest can be had at a reasonable cost 
Located at the head of Lake Michi 
gan, its climate is ideal. 


Portage Lake Country Club Golf Course, Pride of Houghton 
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\HE rist in Upper Michigan, 
wh oughtfully includes that 


reaching north 
undred miles into Lake Superi- 


or, and ter 


known to the world as 
Keweenaw point, will find scenery and 
industrial mining life which is perhaps 
only equalled in the three ranges to 
the south, where the bulk of the coun- 
try’s iron supply is found. 

Hought and Keweenaw counties, 
comprise the greater part of this point, 
or rather peninsula, with one of the 
country’s atest copper mining dis- 
tricts centered around the three cities 
of Houg Hancock, and Calumet. 
In keeping with the other Associations 
of Commerce throughout Upper Michi- 
gan, the tourist’s lot has been bettered 
in Houghton county and he will re- 
ceive f courteous treatment 
as found from the first when he en- 
tered Menominee, the gateway to this 
region, w with adjacent sections 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, is more 
generally known as Greater Clover- 
land. 

Houghton county is giving its tour- 
ists a rezular welcome. Houghton, as 
well a Keweenaw, looks after its 
guest’s interests and offers first class 
hotel and garage service at nominal 
prices. The roads which will be found 
in this district are marvels of con- 
struction and th a good machine, 
gasoline and oil will be all the at- 
tention required. Houghton roads are 
hard macadam, where coasting down 
the ranges is a sport not to be had 
every dé the majority of pleasure 
seeke who are still making Upper 
Michigan a Mecca for resorters who 
hail from the several states of the 


Central west. 

This section of unique attractions is 
the famous “Copper Country,’ after 
which several of fast mail trains 
running south to Chicago and to the 
twin cities of Minnesota have been 
named. Educationally it is known for 


the 
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The Country Club Overlooks Beautiful Portage Lake 


its Michigan College of Mines in the 
city of Houghton, whose men have 
helped to dig millions from the earth. 
Its high schools, maintained by taxa- 
tion of which the mining companies 
pay the larger portion, represent an in- 
vestment in building and equipment of 
$6,000,000. 

As to hotels, Houghton 
Douglass House, with which 
sociated John Mann and his planked 
whitefish. This hotel resulted from 
communistic enterprise and is main- 
tained creditably. In the same class 
with the Douglass house, we have the 
Scott Hotel at Hancock. Satisfactory 
accommodations can be found at the 
Knauf and Dee hotels in Houghton, 
the Northwestern hotel, Hancock, the 


has the 
are as- 


Arlington, Michigan, and Central 
hotels at Calumet, and the Lake 
Linden hotel at Lake Linden. Other 


than the hotels the Copper country 
has its golf club, the Onigaming 
Yacht Club, the Houghton club, the 
Hancock Elk’s temple, the Miscowau- 
bik club at Calumet, the Rotary Clubs 
of Houghton and Hancock and _ the 
Lion’s club at Calumet. 


While you are in the Copper coun- 
try see the great mine hoisting en- 
gines, the largest in the mining world 
—triple expansion compressors second 
to none, at the Copper Range, Quincy, 
and Calumet & Hecla mines. The 
Calumet & Hecla also is said to have 
the deepest mine shaft in the world. 
In entering this region, overlooking 
Portage lake, a free automobile tour- 
ist camp has been prepared under the 
auspices of the Association of Com- 
merce. This is an ideal location with 
an excellent bathing beach and the 
objective is to make this camp site 


one of the real features of the Cop 
per country. This site is being gradu 
ally equipped, so that visitors wil 
have more than the ordinary comforts 
Here on the banks of the Portage, th 
tourist may see the commodious liner 
of the Great Lakes Transit company) 
pass almost within a stone’s throw 01 
their way to and from Buffalo, Cleve 
land, Detroit, and Duluth. The grea 
ore carriers, as well as pleasure boat 
of all kinds, pass frequently. It i 
only a short distance to town wher 
news from all parts of the world i 
quickly flashed over private wires. 


Houghton is the county seat fo 
the County of Houghton, and _ witl 
Hancock, just across Portage lake an 
Lake Linden, Laurium and Calumet 
make up the commercial, agricultural 
and industrial center for the whol 
Copper country. For 75 years, cop 
per mining and allied industries hav 
been the mainstay of the three coun 
ties—Houghton, Ontonagon, and Ke 
weenaw. The first actual coppe 
mining in this district being in 184 
at Copper Harbor, which with For 
Wilkins top the most northerly poin 
in Michigan. 

Because Houghton county has @3 
cellent golf clubs and links, it invite 
the tourist to avail himself of th 
privilege of these clubs. To the sports 
man, the fishing and hunting in th 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan is with 
out a peer, with its abundance of wil 
life. For real adventure, there is 0 
place in the world to compare with i 
You will find a luring charm in th 
numberless streams that course dow 
the mountain defiles, filled with brool 
trout of the gamest variety. In th 
same lakes, you can find the best Bas 
fishing. For the hunter, deer, par 
ridge, rabbits, ducks and other gamé 
all within a half day’s journey © 
Houghton, you can get all that the 1a) 
allows in a few day’s hunt. To see @! 
of the Upper Peninsula’ the Coppeé 
Country must be included in the tow 
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Manistique and Schoolcraft 
County are Certainly Rich in 
Attractions for the Tourist — 


Steer your summer vacation course to Manistique, in the lake and fishing 
section of Cloverland, where romance and legend of Indian days are com- 
bined with the beauties of nature. 
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They Motored from South Dakota to Manistique Schoolcraft Speckled Beauties. The Two Heart Is Full of Them 


The Following Manistique Business Houses Join in a Cordial Welcome to the 1921 Tourist: 


Ossawinamakee Hotel Cloverland Garage & Machine Works Goodwillie Brothers Box Factory 
Park Hotel — Manistique Garage : Gero & Carroll, Hardware 
Hiawatha Hotel Ford Auto & Tractor Company R. H. Teeple, ‘Real Estate 

H. J. Neville, Drugs and Tourist Supplies Standard Oil Company State Savings Bank 

Gero Theater Cloverland Oil Company First National Bank 

Consolidated Lumber Company Manistique Bank 
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Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce and 
Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Good soil. Fine 


railroads and good 


Cut-over hardwood lands. 
water. Accessible to 


highways. Near settled communities. 


PRICES $7.50 PER ACRE 


and up. Easy Terms. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 


Land Department 


Banking by Mail 


Every postman is our agent 
and will bring this Bank right 
to your door. 


No matter where you live, the 
mails are reliable and will de- 
liver your deposits or with- 
drawals with absolute safety 
and privacy. 

If you carry your savings 
around with you or conceal 
them in the house, they are 
not earning interest, and are 
constantly subject to loss by 
theft:.orefire: 

We cordially invite you to 
Open an account with us. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000 
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Music in Most Modern Farm 


Communities 
By KENNETH S2CGLpARE 


ODERN conveniences are 

making it increasingly pos- 

sible for people on farms to 

realize that city-born slogan, 
“HVERYBODY NEIGHBORS.” Along 
with the increased neighborliness 
made possible by the telephone and 
the automobile, has come a more 
general interest in music—due _ to 
many influences, not the least of 
which is the lyceum and the chau- 
tauqua added to the sale in recent 
years of thousands of phonographs 
and player-pianos to American farm- 
ers. 

This interest in music has become 
community-wide in many instances. 
And it is, due to a demand from 
music lovers in isolated rural localit- 
ies for suggestions as to how they can 
develop and organize the musical tal- 
ent in their own communities, thaf I 
have been asked to pass these hints 


mean shelter for larger crowds. And, 
of course, the neighborhood church or 
school is the logical answer. One 
Michigan community uses its town 
hall. While many large gatherings 
use song leaflets or music books, the 
stereopticon is a much better medium 
for placing the words before a large 
crowd. If there is no stereopticon ma- 
chine in the neighborhood, one may 
be bought at a moderate cost. A mere 
bed sheet suspended from the wall 
will suffice as a screen. 


Slides of the standard songs can be 
purchased from the slide manufactur- 
ers in any of the leading cities, or 
from motion picture equipment ex- 
changes. The publishers of the cur- 
rent popular songs will be glad to 
send slides of their new numbers to 
such groups. Slides may also be made 
with a typewriter, by using especially 


| 


to you, who may be trying to keep 
the musical development of your own 
community abreast of the times. 

The entering wedge for the de 
velopment of community music has 
usually been the community sing. To 
begin with, it is possible to have a 
successful sing in the parlors of a 
farm house. Invite in nearby friends 
for an evening with singing as the 
chief entertainment (accompanied, no 
doubt, by the infallible “refresh- 
ments”). If the farm-house boasts a 
piano or organ, the gathering will, of 
course, center around it. 

If a family has a talking machine 
or a player-piano, this may provide 
the accompaniment. 

These parlor sings can be held in 
rotation throughout the community, 
the different families taking turn in 
acting as host. I recall one instance 
where such a program was the fea- 
ture of a lawn party. The piano was 
left inside the house, and the leader 
stood in front of a window near the 
instrument. 

Especially talented persons should 
be called on for solo numbers. 

From such smaller groups the sing- 
ing idea will soon spread. That will 


prepared slide mats, which can be se 
cured at the sources mentioned above. 

When these larger general sings ar@e 
started it is best not to make the sole 
purpose of the meeting community 
singing, but to have it incidental to 
some other occasion. Once the conta- 
gion of the singing spirit has spread, 
there will be no difficulty afterward 
in drawing a crowd for a straight com- 
munity singing program. 

Such group entertainment as is af- 


forded by community singing is fre-— 


quently in demand in connection with 
Friday evening school programs, and 
in consolidated and district schools, 


at grange meetings, teachers’ insti 
tutes, farmers’ institutes, Saturday 
night band concerts, neighborhood . 


dances, country fairs, parent-teacher 
association meetings and chautauquas. 

Public holidays give propitious op- 
portunities for special singing pro- 
grams. Thanksgiving was celebrated 
in one California town with a “Har 
vest Home” music festival. Such oc 
casions as old home weeks, settlers’ 
picnics, and frontier days can be util 
ized for big demonstration sings, and 
they will give impetus to the inten 
sive work with smaller groups. 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 
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Northern State Normal College 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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rogebic’s Largest Dairy Farm 


By C. E. GUNDERSON 


TAHE Highland Sanitary Dairy 
| Farm of which Mr. J. G. Helli 
is the proprietor and manager, 
+ lies two miles north of the city 
its of Ironwood on the Lake Super- 
/Road. It is the largest and one 
che very best dairy farms in the 
iaty. 
comprises 100 acres of land under 
ivation, and 120 acres in pastur- 
. Three big barns and two tall 
s situated on the gentle slope of a 
hill facing Lake Superior Road, 
act the attention of the passerby. 
nodernly equipped farm home 
mts the hill top. A very large 
d mill furnishes the power to car- 
water into the home and barns. 
i the modernly equipped dairy 
1, stand 48 head of pure-bred and 
rgrade Holstein cows. The barn 
aodern in every particular. Run- 
{ spring water, Perfection Milking 
thines, feeding carrier, litter car- 


County Farm Bureau. to the State 
Farm Bureau eonference at Lansing. 
He is the treasurer of the Ironwood 
Rural Telephone Company, and one of 
its chief stockholders. He is presi- 
dent of the Federal Farm Loan As- 
sociation. He is director of the Iron 
National Bank which is actively en- 
gaged in making loans to farmers for 
more and better dairy cows. He has 
served as supervisor of Ironwood 
Township throughout eight years, dur- 
ing which time he has also served on 
the Agricultural’ Committee of the 
rogebic County Board of Supervisors. 

Mr. Norman Lyke of New York is 
the herdsman on the Highland Sani- 
tary Dairy Farm. Mr. Henry Brown 
has charge of the milk delivery 
system. Milk is sold in large quanti- 
ties to milk depots in the city, which 
in turn dispense it. 

The crops raised on this farm are 
corn, sunflowers, oats and* peas for 


‘A 


J. G. Helli and His Famous Holstein Herd 


5, Six large box stalls, a dairy 
ie in connection is complete with 
tric motors, operating clarifier, 
rator and milking machine. All 
Ss are complete with the Star 
equipment. The milking ma- 
e has one double unit, and one 
le unit. 
lded to the dairy house, is a small 
=r house from which steam is got- 
for washing purposes. The loft 
e the dairy barn holds 500 tons 
ose hay. In the dairy barn at the 
ent time, are 71 head of cattle. 
dimension of the barn is 120 x 40, 
second in which are housed 
rately, hogs, sheep and horses, is 
126; the third which is under- 
= reconstruction for making it an 
tional dairy barn, is 40 x 50. Two 
, one stave, 34 x 12, another tile, 
12, are now in use. Another tile 
36 x 12, will be erected this 
ner. 
head of cattle are now housed on 
Highland Sanitary Dairy Farm. 
outstanding cow is Hengreveld 
nna the 5th with a Cow Testing 
uction record last January of 
Ibs. butterfat. As a four year 
she made an official record of 
Ibs. butter. Two heifers were 
don official test last March. 
Hope Pontiac Parthenia made 
5 lbs. butter as a two year old. 
Hope Clothilde Pontiac made 
6 Ibs. of butter as a two year old. 
herd sire Avenella Oak De Kol 
estead is an unusually fine 
eht fellow of high production 
‘ds on both sides. 
addition to the dairy cattle, 150 
), 26 hogs, 75 chickens, 12 horses, 
ctor, truck, and two touring cars 
cept. Mr. Helli has owned this 
Since 1906. Mr. Helli is without 
t one of the foremost farmers of 
county. His affiliation with all 
movements in the county will 
ate that he possesses leadership. 
s the recently elected President 
€ Holstein-Friesian Association. 
} an Executive Committee man of 
ounty Farm Bureau. He served 
February as a delegate of the 


silage; Oats, barley and wheat is 
grown as grain crops; potatoes, roots 
and good clover hay. 

At the present time a force of 12 
men is engaged in digging a long 
ditch in which water pipes will be laid, 
connnecting Mr. Helli’s farm buildings 
with the recently completed city 
water mains, which run directly in 
front of Mr. Helli’s property. It is 
without doubt one of the chief show 
places of Gogebic County. 


A Country Life 
Calendar 


JUNE—Our Play—To take a good 
grip on the joys of life along with 
its tasks so that we too may grow 
in freshness of life along with the 
green things of earth. 

JULY—Our Country—To our coun- 
try in respecting its great boon of 
liberty, realizing that this can only 
continue as we are truly honest with 
our fellow men. 

AUGUST—Our Work—To work on 
while the sun is hot and the sweat 
comes out and the job is hard. Still 
undaunted and uncomplaining we will 
still be, grateful that the sun does 
shine and that the crop does ripen. 
SEPTEMBER—Our School—To make 
it easy for our boys and girls to go 
to school by securing for them such 
education as will fit them for great- 
er needs in country life. They must 
be proud of this life; they must be 
happy in it or they cannot stay on the 
farm, 

OCTOBER—Our Pay—To base our 
expectations and judgments of re- 
turns as crops are turned toward the 
markets, on the solid foundation of 
service rendered. Others must rend- 
er their service also and receive their 
pay. We expect not only our reason- 
able share but we do expect this. 


NOVEMBER—Our Thanks—To give 
thanks gladly and heartily for surely 


i, 


Get More Profits by 
Clearing More Land! 


Measure the Profit of 
Your Stump Land—Cleared! 


WV istan not plowing, cultivating or harvesting, 

put some of your time into clearing land. 
Every acre cleared adds to your farm profits. The 
crop from newly cleared acres often pays clearing 
costs and there’s a profit besides. Put your idle 


acres to work by using 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


—especially made for land-clearing, Red Cross 
Dynamite has maintained its leadership because it 
gives the best results per dollar spent for explosives 
—and every “stick” is uniform in quality. 


See your dealer for Du Pont Dynamite and blast- 


ing accessories. 


Write for free book—‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of 


Explosives.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 
McCormick Building 


Duluth, Minn. 
Hartley Building 


EE EES SS 


our lot has fallen in good places. 
Such thanks, however, can be truly 
sincere only as we actively assume 
our shdre of responsibility for con- 
ditions back of’ those less fortunate— 
the sick, the poor, the criminal, the 
defective. 


DECEMBER—Our Religion—To fill 
our life with the great motive power— 
faith, hope, love made more real for 
use as we in simple faith celebrate 
the birthday of Him who also worked 
with heart and brains and hands. 


All New 
All 


‘Brand New Bo00Miectil 


Send No Money 
Just send your order in to- 
; j day and if you are satisfied 
- with their extraordinary 
> value ay C.0.D. price. No 

$ 18k, 


Unit Cost System 


When every farmer in the cheese 
territory keeps a separate unit cost 
accounting system and, with his 
neighbor, markets his milk in the 
form of cheese through a_ strong 
central sales and warehouse agency 
owned and controlled by producers— 
then we shall have arrived at the first 
milestone on the onward march to 
free and unhampered trade relations. 


'o loss. Don’t buy any 


te 
now. You will get a good 


At these Low Prices Piatra 


fummer’s wear out of them 


Sent Free to Examine Sizes Tires Tubes 
30 x 3 $QS0 30x31 $4 Qs0 sears $ 9.50 : 


Non-Skid 


tread or rebuilt tires. As th 
) a for more than 
Ve! 


way. You won't stand to lose a dollar. 


ae under contract 
uu 


_ States Tire Corp. 
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32x32 


3501 Michigan Ave. ik 
Dept, 113 « Chicago 24-85 
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SAULT STE. MARIE 


eI. 
a 
WW... 


HUB OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 


ALONG THE SHORES OF ST. MARY’S RIVER 


A WEEK IN THE VICINITY OF THE FAMOUS “SOO” 


can be made to combine boating, fishing, sightseeing, touring, and hunting, in season, delightfully. 


Here’s a sketch of the 


possibilities, from day to day: 


MONDA Y—Mizght as well see the famous locks the first day as not. 
Four of them, 100 million tons of freight annually. Several hundred big 
lake steamers locked through daily. Indians will take you “shooting the 
rapids” in canoes, and you may have time left for a round of golf at the 
Country Club, with a spin down the river road in the evening. 


TUESDAY—tThe finest rainbow trout fishing in the world, in ‘the 
Rapids of the St. Mary’s river, just across the locks. A few minutes from 
the center of town. Tuesday would be a good day to take out your flies 
and land a rainbow. 


WEDNESDAY—What’s the matter with crossing to the Canadian 
side of the river. Ten miles back of the Canadian Sault is Crystal Falls, 
a beautiful spot. The Great Northern Highway, leading to Toronto, of- 
fers temptation to the motorist. He can go as far as he likes. There are 
other side trips and also a golf course at the Canadian Sault Country club. 


THURSDA Y—No tourist should visit the Sault vicinity without tak- 
ing a trip on the St. Mary’s river. The Arnold line boats make the down 
river points, one going to Mackinac Island. Other lines leave the Ca- 


The Undersigned Public Spirited Concerns Are Paying for This Page. 


CIVIC & COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, which maintains an in- 
formation bureau for tourists in Postal Telegraph Company office, Ash- 
mun Street, and will always give any information desired. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAULT SAVINGS BANK, CENTRAL 
SAVINGS BANK, which are prospering in a live town and a good 
country, and are always willing to help boost it. 

SOO HARDWARE COMPANY, biggest institution of its kind in 
the Upper Peninsula, specializes in fishing tackle, hunting and sports 
goods of all kinds. 

THE LEADER DEPARTMENT STORE. Everything in clothing. 
Comfortable things fc outing trips. 


nadian side for the beautiful trip down through Canadian channels to 
Georgian Bay points, stopping enroute. 

FRIDAY—The motorist will enjoy a run of about 35 miles almost 
directly south from the Sault, almost all the way over the Dixie Highway 
to Cedarville, in Les Chenaux Islands, the famous “Snows” along the 
northern shore of Lake Huron and the Straits of Mackinac. Or to Al- 
bany Island, or Hessel, both of which are also in the “Snows.” 


SATURDAY—Well, the week is almost up, and we’ve hardly begun 
to list the opportunities. There is a pretty trip out to Spectacle and 
Monocle lakes, via Brimley, or any one of a dozen others. We have not 
mentioned the wonderful scenery along the Algoma Central railway run- 
ning north from Sault, Ont., for instance. 


SUNDAY—tThe tourist who has only a week at the Sault will do well 
to get in touch at the start with the Tourist Information Bureau main- 
tained by the Civic & Commercial Association. There he can secure de- 
tailed information regarding the above, and many other points which 
space forbids touching upon. We’ve only hit the high spots. Hope you'll 
come for two weeks, at least, and we know you'll enjoy it. 


They Believe in the Sault. Visit Them When You Come: 
SOO MACHINE & AUTO COMPANY, finest garage and auto re- 


pair shops in northern Michigan. Auto tourists make this their head- 
quarters. 

P. T. McKINNEY & SONS, retail and wholesale groceries, on Port- 
age Avenue, near locks and river. Everything in the way of supplies 
for fishing, camping and hunting parties. 

COWAN AND HUNT, the Better Department Store. 
in dry goods, shoes and clothing the camper needs. 

MURRAY HILL HOTEL, recently completely renovated and en- 


tirely remodeled. Good rooms and good food. Auto tourists’ head- 
quarters. 


Everything 
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Great Success 


/PRHE Minnesota Crop Improvement 
) Association’s spring seed show, 
in both quantity and quality, was 
| record-breaker. There were 233 ten- 
lar entries, 61 fifty-ear entries, 239 en- 
‘ies of grains, 104 entries of potatoes 
ind also dozens of other samples 
hich were put up for exhibit only or 
ere not eligible for competition. The 
ym display would be a revelation to 
ye of our friends from the so-called 
Jorn Belt” states. The potatoes made 
| fine showing. Altogether it was a 
10w of which the members of our as- 
yciation can feel proud indeed. Mar- 
n, Lyon, Murray, Redwood and No- 
es Counties showed up very strongly 
3; usual. The three counties—Lyon, 
urray and Redwood—grouped all 
‘eir exhibits as a tri-county display. 
his alone would have made a credit- 
ple show. Nobles County also ex- 
bited as a unit. 
|A special feature this year was the 
Jendid educational exhibits put on 
’ the sub-stations of the state. The 
-ookston, Morris, and Duluth sub-sta- 
ys all had fine displays showing 
mat they are doing to promote agri- 
{Iture in their localities. The central 
ation had a number of displays, in- 
uding standard varieties, seed test- 
g work, and plant disease contr). 
jiese made valuable and attractive ad- 
(tions to our show. 
|Plans are under way whereby our as- 
‘ciation will co-operate in putting on 


‘e corn show at the state fair. Two 
asses, one for old (1920) corn and 


e for new (1921) corn, will be pro- 
Jed. Corn samples from our winter 
‘ow can then be exhibited in the “old 
rm” class. This will do away with 
2 difficulty of having new and old 
tm competing: This arrangement 
ould greatly improve the corn ex- 
vit at the state fair. 

Northern Minnesota will have a bet- 
* chance at the International Grain 
d Hay Show this fall. Our northern 
d central corn sections of the state 
ve been put in Region One of the 
tional divisions. This means that 
8 part of the state will compete only 
th North Dakota, Montana, Canada 
d other territory similarly situated, 
nnesota made an exceptionally fine 


showing last year at the International 
—we can do still better now, This is 
a splendid opportunity to advertise our 
Minnesota grown seeds and boost our 
state generally. Let us plan to bring 
back a larger portion of that premium 
money. 

The last few weeks a normal seed 
demand has developed. A few of the 
growers listed report their seed stocks 
sold out. Indications point to a nor- 


mal acreage of different crops being 
planted. The supply of spring wheat 


seed in the state was very short and 
much has had to be shipped in from 
other states. Northern grown soy 
beans are in much demand as usual 
and the supply is short. There is still 
a good supply of clover and timothy 
seed available. The demand for seed 
corn is getting more brisk every day. 
Now is the time to start that seed corn 
test if you have not already done so. 
With seed at the present price noth- 
ing but the best should be used. 


“Little International” 


Students at the College of Agricult- 
ure of the University of Wisconsin 
staged their annual stock show, known 
as the “Little International,’ Satur- 
day, March 12th. This show consisted 
of the exhibition of nearly all the 
farm animals owned by the College 
of Agriculture and the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Association. These animals 
were prepared and fitted by the 
students, the only parts outsiders 
played in the show were those of 
judges and spectators. 

“It was one of the best things ever 
put on by the College of Agriculture,” 
said Dean Russell in commenting on 
the “Little International” of last year. 
“To those who participated in the 
show it was worth a month of study 
in the class room,’ said Professor 
Humphrey of the Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

A. L. McMahon, from Madison, a 
senior in the College of Agriculture, 
was president of this year’s “Little 
International.” 


The beauty that doesn’t fade usual- 
ly rubs off. 


AND HE TOO 
WAS CALLED 


He had been named as executor in the will of a dear friend— 


recently departed. 


He had done much work in settling the estate. Much was still 


to be done. 


Then the unexpected happened. 


—with the task unfinished. 


Confusion resulted. 
Books had to be checked. 
chosen to finish the work. 
additional trouble and 
months in settling. 


annoyance. 


He, too, was called suddenly 


Work already done had to be traced. 
Another administrator had to be 
The wife and children were put to 


The estate was delayed 


Such complications cannot occur when a trust company is the 


executor. 


Individuals may fail, but the work of a trust com- 


pany, composed of many experidnced individuals, goes on unin- 


terrupted by mishap or death. 


The Union Trust Company because of its thirty years of serv- 
ice 1s particularly well fitted to serve you in such matters of al- 


most sacred trust. 


We will send you useful literature on wills and executorships 
or we will gladly talk with you personally and in confidence. 


Cnion Crust Company 


First trust company in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Minnesota Seed Show Was a 


RED CROWN GASOLINE 
EVERYWHERE 


Every few miles in the country—and 
every few blocks in the city—you can get 
Red Crown Gasoline. That’s your assurance 
of uniform power when you use Red Crown 
S10! 4 lever varics. 


Its uniformity is guaranteed—its perform- 
ance is assured. It’s the best motor gasoline 
you can buy regardless of price. 

That steady steam-engine-like piston 
Stroke imparted by Red Crown means long 
life to your motor. 


No racked engine causing frequent over- 


hauling. No delay from lack of power. For 
the utmost in gasoline service, use— 
RED CROWN 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Indiana 
CHICAGO : U.S. A. 


Pageant of Progress Exposition at Chicago’s $5,000,000 Municipal Pier, 
July 30 to August 14. 


Always 
Delightful 


Always 


Uniform 


With This Trade Mark 


ROASTED and PACKED by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, 7reas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


There is room for 100,- 
000 new farmers on the 


{ MORE FARMERS “ss! Senn 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota. 

Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors, Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


——— 
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Carload Distribution of Land 
Clearing Explosives 


HE dynamite consumption 
in Upper Wisconsin should 
total 4,000,000 pounds in 1921 
at the present rate of in- 
crease in the use of explosives,’ says 
John Swenehart of the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Wis- 
consin. “The carload distribution of 
dynamite has played an important 
part of this increase.” 


In 1917 a Rusk county dealer was 
induced to try the distribution of 
dynamite in carload lots by a repre- 
sentative of one of the explosive com- 
panies. He was skeptical at first, but 
the trial proved successful. Now 
when asked what he thought of car- 
load distribution he replied “I would- 
n’t think of handling it in any other 
way, for I know that it has doubled 
my sales and has done away with to 
a great extent, the time and labor ex- 
pended by selling from the magazine.” 


66 


Pays to Buy in Large Lots 


Carload distribution was preached 
and advocated from that time on by 
everyone connected with the land 
clearing game. In 1920 practically 
all of the dynamite sold in some coun- 
ties was by this'method. The follow- 
ing table represents the saving in dol- 
lars and cents by purchasing explos- 
ives by the carload method, disregard- 


Secretary of the Land Clearing Con 
test, only that the farmer specified 
through which dealer he wished tc 
purchase his dynamite, and the order 
was turned over to him. With orders 
where no preference was stated, anc 
more than one powder company ha 
a representative in the same town 
such as Ladysmith, with three mag 
azines, the orders were divided equal 
ly among the dealers from a quantity 
standpoint. 

In every county some plan of dis 
tribution was carried on though not t 
as great an extent. Hither of thes 
plans or a modification of either wil 
answer the purpose. Local condition: 
will determine the policy to a larg 
extent. 

What are the advantages of carloa 
distributions? “It is interesting t 
note what the actual saving in dollar 
and cents by carload distribution 0 
explosives amounts to,” says L. f 
Livingston, Secretary of the Marinett 
Land Clearing Association. “Consic 
ering dynamite alone, it is a cor 
servative estimate that we have say 
ed at least five cents a pound 0 
288,000 pounds of dynamite, or 4] 
proximately $15,000 for the farmers ¢ 
the county. 

In Rusk County, figuring on th 
same basis, the saving is estimated a 


ing T. N. T. sales. $20,000. That sum of money at th 

Total Quan- Amt. Sold by % Sold by ‘Saving Tote 

tity Sold __—_- Carloads Carloads Per Lb. Savin 

1917. Saar ee 700,000 240,000 34 5c 12,06 

pA Bere ot en gc Kaeo ee 1,000,000 500,000 50 5e 25,01 

191.9% Seeirctcreeuetetelere cremrarels tls iol a) aieta 1,500,00U 1,300,000 86 5c 65,01 

1920 > Spraasn goa meee aa ee ey 3,250,000 2,925,000 *90 5c 146,25 
*Estimate. i ‘5 2 ane 

Just what this system is, and how’ present prices of explosives woul 


it works, may be told by examples. 
The Marinette Land Clearing Associa- 
tion adopted a plan that proved very 
successful in their county. Their 
plan in short is as follows: 

Dynamite orders were solicited at 
their winter meeting, through the 
mail and by various other agencies 
such as the banks and hardware mer- 
chants. These orders were all sent 
into the association headquarters, 
grouped into carload orders with cer- 
tain towns as distributing centers, and 
a dealer was secured at each distribut- 
ing point to handle the dynamite on 
a cent margin per pound. In this way, 
every farmer in the county had an 
opportunity to obtain his dynamite at 
carioad prices. Each farmer ordered 
sufficient dynamite to last him until 
fall, at which time orders were again 
solicited. 

In Rusk County a similar scheme 
was carried out to advantage by the 


PRE SC Orr 


“exescott | MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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purchase approximately six carload 
of 20 per cent dynamite of 20,000 eacl 
What county representatives, usin 
carload distribution methods, woul 
have difficulty in convincing th 
farmers of his county that he we 
earning his salary? 

If every pound of the 4,000,0 
pounds of explosives we hope to us 
this year were purchased by the ¢a 
load method, it would mean a savin 
of a fifth of a million dollars to th 
farmers of Upper Wisconsin. 


Carload distribution not only meal 
a saving to the farmer, but it enabl 
him to get all the explosive he need 
so that it is on hand whenever ! 
wants to use it. “One reason Wl 
more land has not been cleared 
because the farmer could not get Ul 
dynamite when he wanted it,” is tl 
opinion of Mr. Swenehart. 


The dealer is also benefited by tl 
scheme. His total sales are large 
he is able to sell at a smaller marg 
because it requires only a day or & 
of his time, and it eliminates the 
pense of storing in magazines and t 
drayage and handling costs eve 
time some one wants a few sticks 
dynamite to blow out a stump or fyY 
in the oat field. 


Has carload distribution accomplis 
ed anything? 

Let’s start back in 1917 when # 
habit was just an innovation, @ 
study the dynamite sales for agri@ 
ural purposes in Wisconsin, disregal 
ing the T.N.T. sales. “@ 


5 


Year. Lbs. Dynamite St 
LOTT Ss. cee Re oo eee 700,0 
191% », See ees 5 Sa ee 1,000,000 
1919 ‘c.cche scenes eee 1,300,0 
19200. Acs, Pied isaac SOR oan ce 


It is true that a land clearing fev 
has been slowly but surely instill 
into the farmers of Upper Wiscons 
by the College of Agriculture, Sta 
Department of Agriculture, the pre 
Land Clearing Special, the Coun 
Agents, and kindred other soure 
The marvelous increase in the usé 
dynamite would not have been 
sible were it not for organized eff 
in the purchase of explosives. : 

A manufacturer needs raw materié 
to work with. Get the farmer ! 
raw materials in the shape of dy! 
mite, caps, fuse, stump pullers, @ 
turn him loose—he’ll do the rest. 


* 
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Root Crops for Cloverland 


' (Continued from page 6) 


indy and loam soil the plowing may 
x left until spring, except in the case 
‘ tough sod. Coarse manure should 
yt be used in spring unless it is well 
stted. The object should be to have 
1 abundant supply of humus and 
ant food in the soil. 


Good drainage is absolutely neces- 
ry to produce large crops of roots. 
eavy clays which hold moisture 
ould be plowed with frequent open 
Trrows in narrow lands and provis- 
a made for good outlets. Root crops 
ever recover fully if checked by ex- 
ssive moisture early in the season. 
Roots require very thorough prepara- 
m of the ground before seeding. 
\e soil should be worked to a depth 
from 5 to 6 inches. The disc har- 
w is a good implement to prepare 
id for roots. All large clods must 
broken and the soil made fine and 
‘Now. After disking thoroughly, fol- 
y with a planker and spike tooth 
rrow. The ground, as a rule, should 
made as mellow as the proverbial 
on bed. On sandy and loamy soils 
re is little danger of making the 
und too fine, but with clay soil 
e should be taken not to pulverize 
much for if heavy’ rains come be 
e the plants are up, a crust is like- 
o form and prevent the plants from 
aking through the ground. Such 
ls should be thoroughly worked so 
to distribute plant food, and to 
der them mellow and porous with- 
creating undue fineness of tilth. 


Best Time to Plant Roots 
‘he time for planting roots varies 
h seasons, soils and localities. 
agels and carrots should be plant- 
rather early. If the ground is in 
dition to get a good tilth, they 
uld be planted as soon as danger 
n killing frost is over. For the 
thern half of the state this will be 
n May 5 to 25. A light frost after 
plants are up will do little dam- 

The dates for planting rutabagas 
be extended to June 5. 


How to Plant Roots 

Root crops may be planted by hand 
or with hand or horse seed drill. 
Planting by hand is a laborious method 
and is not practicable except for 
small patches. 

Some types of grain drills can 
set so as to drill root seeds very 
evenly, even rutabagas and turnips. 
The seed is placed in the proper seed 
boxes so as to sow at the right dis- 
tance between the rows. With small 
seeds, such as rutabagas and turnips, 


be 


SOW as lightly as the machine will 
permit. 
Distance Between Rows 
Rows may be from 18 to 36 inches 


apart. Where cultivation after plant- 
ing is to be done by hand the dis- 
tance should not exceed 24 inches, 


for a larger yield per acre will be 
secured than by planting at a greater 
distance between rows. For horse 


cultivation the rows must be straight 
and an even distance apart. About 33 
inches is probably a safer width at 
which to plant. At this distance, with 
a perfect stand of roots 12 inches 
apart in a row and roots averaging 
four pounds each, the yield would be 
31 ‘tons per acre. With a stand of 70 
per cent the yield would be over 21 
tons per acre. These figures show 
that heavy yields are possible at 33 


inches between rows provided the 
stand is good, 
Depth of Planting 
The depth of planting is of con. 


siderable importance. On light soils 
mangels may be planted to 1 inch as 
maximum depth; % of an inch is ap- 
proximately the maximum depth for 
loam soils, and on heavy clays not 
Over 1% inch. These depths are given 
on the basis that the seed bed is fair- 
ly moist and uniform in tilth. If the 
soil is very dry it may be necessary 
to plant deeper. Rutabagas should be 
covered about as deep as mangels, and 
carrots even less. As a rule, shallow 


Superior Red Clay Produces Good Root Crops 
Upper—Mangels and Carrots. 


Lower—Rutabagas. 


C 


ing-and-Cooking Plant. 


for the other. 


No fuss. 


of its own accord when 


worth living. 


further into the proposition. 


Je eB. 


The one machine 
makes both fuel and light 


OOKING-FUEL and light from a single source 
—these are available to every country home 
equipped with the simple Colt Carbide Light- 


The fuel produces the hottest flame known for the 
gas-range, hot-plate or flat-iron. The light is mellow- 
white, so like sunlight that Nature herself accepts one 


What is it? How does it work ? 


The simple Colt machine, down cellar or in an outbuilding, 
mixes crushed stone (carbide) with water automatically and 
produces fuel and light—that’s all 
Nothing to do but 
once a month. The machine does everything. 
not in use. 
even the residue, which is simply slaked lime. 


Picture your place after sundown—a radiant jewel set in 
the blackness of rural night; seemingly a bit of transplanted 
city. Consider the convenience of 
ironing—the clean, cool kitchen 


These advantages are yours with a Colt plant. And the 
cost is trivial in proportion to the manifold benefits. 


Jot your name and address on 
R. D. man. By return post you 


information which will not obligate you in the least to go 


Do that—you’ll be glad you did, over and over again. 


COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


CARBIDE LIGHTING. 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


there is to it. 


put in a little carbide about 
It shuts off 
You can use 


No waste. 


city fuel for cooking and 
in summer that makes life 


a postcard and hand it to the 
will receive full and complete 


planting gives the greatest percentage 
of germination provided the seeds are 
covered and in contact with moist 
soil. 


Plant Good Seed and Enough of It 

The amount of seed planted should 
be sufficient to give a sood stand. It 
should be tested for germination, and 
if below 75 per cent should be rejected. 
It is better to be liberal with seed than 
to risk getting a poor stand. The fol- 
lowing amounts of seed per acre are 
advisable; Mangels, 3 to 4 pounds; 
carrots, 1 to 2 pounds; turnips and 
rutabagas 1 to 1% pounds. These 
amounts are for roots planted in drills. 
Rutabagas should be sown somewhat 
thicker than turnips as the seed is 
larger. 

Unless the seed is known to be of 
high quality and well distributed when 
sown, growers should use from 20 to 
25 per cent more seed than the largest 
amount above given. The cost of seed 
is rather insignificant when compared 
with other items in raising roots: 
therefore, it pays to sow enough seed 
to insure a good stand. 
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MICHIGAN FOR HONEY 


Michigan is said to have the climat- 
ic edge on all other states for honey 
preduction, being able to depend on 
a uniform bee activity from season to 
season, which is said to be the basic 
success formula of an apiary, 


A CONVALESCENT 


should not only have the purest of 
foods, but the dainties which are 
allowed should be most palatable. 


Van Duzer’s Certified 
Flavoring Extracts 


are made of the 
finest fruits and 
are absolutely 
pure. They im- 
Part adelightful 
true fruit flavor. 


Van Duzer Extract Co. # 


New York, N.-Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 


ee eee 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEP US 


We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres. ; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, ¢ shier; Daniel 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 


Asst. Cashier. 
De ae oe eee 
First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


TTT LLL ATVTTTVOTTTUUOAUONITTUOILCGIIUUACUUOG ITO LUO LOLOL LIUCL LOL UROL LLoL 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 
The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 
Correspondence Invited. 

Dn 
a 

The First National Bank 

of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Towns- 
Cashier ; 


President; C. V. R. 
Chester D. Masters, 
Asst. Cashier. 


William G. Mather, 
end, Vice President; 
John N. Korpela, 


a 


ee  —— 


The First National Bank 


of Ontonagon 


$50,000.00 
$42,000.00 
$500,000.00 


Capital . - 
Surplus and Profits - 
Resources Exceeding 
Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 
HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
KNEEBONE, Vice President 
F. BARZE, Cashier 


A. 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


$50,000.00 
$20,000.00 

of inquiry 
County 


Capital, 
Surplus, 

We invite letters 
regarding Iron 


MTT TTT am TTT CTCL ELEC CULL LULLLLELLLLLELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLCLLLLLLL Loo 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Panlind, Cashier. 


ham. See 
a ee 
First National Bank 

of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Officers: Louis G. 
Bice, Vice Pres. ; 


—— 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000. 00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


_————$—$—$—$ $$$ 
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These Strang Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


| First National Bank 

| of Menominee 

| Menominee, Michigan 

Resources Over $2,000,000.00 

Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 

County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
for United States 

State of Michigan 


A. Blesch, 
Gram, 


inee 


Depository and 


; John Henes, Vice 
A. J. Klumb, Asst. 


Officers 
Pres.; C. 


G. 
W. 


Pres. 
Cashier ; 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Olde&t and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


As. DB: 
Cashier ; 


Officers: 
Stryker, 


Warren §. Carpenter, Pres. ; 
Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People 


Invites 
pective 


correspondence from pros- 
settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capital . .csicjsajcicws ose = $200,000.00 
SHATPIUS 2 cove ererbie sieele wrote $5 200,000.00 
Undivided Harnings $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 


jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. 


Asst. Cashier. 


C. Stoyle, 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10, 000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. 


ao 


poise 


Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 

Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


aes National Bank 
£ Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: %. G. Ferguson, Pres.; EB. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. MeNaug ghton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 


lays son, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 


oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: O. W. Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
and Cashier. 


The 


Johnson, 
Vice Pres. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, 

Committee. 


Pres.; S 
A. Carlson, Cashier; 
E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 
Chairman Advisory 
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Seven Lessons in Live Stock 


Manufacturing 
By G. L. NOBLE 


UE 


Executive Secretary National Committee, Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Foreword As with cattle, the car should 
PON the request of some of well cleaned and in summer time s@ 
the State Club Leaders, the should be sprinkled on the floor 


a depth of one or. two inches @ 
dampened before loading. 

A small amount of corn in the: 
is all right. 

During hot weather one has to 
very careful not to overheat hogs 
they die quickly if they get overhe 
ed. 

It is better to tease hogs into 
car with corn than to drive them w 
sticks. 

In very hot weather some hog sl 
pers have found it a very good th 
to hang a few chunks of ice in sa 
from the top of the car which m 
slowly, drips on the hogs and ke 
them cool. 

In the winter tinie nothing is net 
sary but a good dry car with ple 
of dry bedding. 


following facts have been pre- 
pared for the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of the United States. 

A great many have not had the op- 
portunity of visiting a packing house 
and seeing the various operations, and 
what happens to Mr. Pig after he 
leaves the home town squeezed into 
a stock car has been a mystery to a 
large number of boys and girls, especi- 
ally since the old time custom of farm 
butchering has been abandoned in a 
large number of places. The follow- 
ing is, therefore, an attempt to de- 
scribe briefly, yet simply, the neces- 
sary steps in the flow of live stock 
from farm to table. 


LESSON | 

Loading, shipment, arrival at stock 
yards, and handling until sold. 

In the first lesson I want to tell you 
what happens during the loading, ship- 
ping, and, in fact, the various steps 
that are gone through up to the time 
that the hog, steer, or 
sheep enters the packing 
plant. 

Preparation. 


A word or two relative 
to loading perhaps will not 
be amiss. Even men who 
have been in the livestock 
business for a number of 
years frequently make 
mistakes in loading live- 
stock. 

In shipping cattle they 
should not be starved a 
few days before loading 
and then given a heavy 
feed the very last thing. 

The use of oats and ex- 
cessive salt should also be 
avoided because this like- 
ly means that the animals 
shrink or lose weight dur- 
ing shipment, then upon arriving at 
the stock yards they fill up with water 


Loading Sheep 


The club members in the far W 
ern States who are interested in sh 


MUTNUUUUUOTNTUNUUUUUIUUUUUTULIUUUTLUMTTTTOONUUUTUTTUUUUUUUTUCUUUULLLOUUUULLCUUULCLUUALL ULLAL LLL 


: 
* 


Part of the Union Stock Yards District A Chic. 


probably know that they should 
shipped in clean, dry cars, whethi 


and are not as presentable nor as sale- be in winter or summer. 

able as if the regular feed were sup- It is best of course, neither to 
plied. Besides the practice of starv- derload.nor overload the mini 
ing animals is a cruel one. weight of the car, because if | 


underloaded, the freight will be] 
er per pound; also there will be 
much “give” or room in the car 
the stock is apt to get hurt. If’ 
ed too heavy they will jam toge 
and if one goes down it may no 


Loading Cattle 
All livestock of course should be 
handled kindly; the use of clubs, 
sticks, black snakes, etc., should be 
avoided. In a 36-foot car one should 
figure to load it as near 22,000 pound 


capacity as possible when shipping able to get up and will be tram 
cattle. on. 

Before loading, the car should be Shipping 
well cleaned and in hot weather it is Now that the livestock is lo 
a good thing to put in an inch or two. let us talk for a few minutes 4 


IPUOTUTUNNUUUUUULONOUUUUUUVOMTTTTOUUUULUTTNOUUUUULUUOUUUUCUULCUUUULLUOLLL CULL 


the different ways of shipping. 
sibly in your neighborhood your fi 
has found it advantageous to 
through a cooperative association 
some of the states, mainly, Wise 
and Minnesota, cooperative shi 
associations as a whole have been 
successful. 

The reason for this kind of shij 


of “sand and dampen it before loading. 
In the winter time, of course, good 
dry straw or similar bedding is best. 
If the weather is very severe it is best 
to tack tar or building paper on the 
exposed side of the car. 

If bulls are shipped with other cat- 
tle they should be tied well. 

It is always a good thing to 


ship 


cattle together that have been in the jg that many of the farmers dc 
same feed lot. Cattle that are famil- have livestock enough to make 
iar with each other ship much better  carload. 3y going in together 
than if they are strange. can make up a e¢arload which 


them the advantage of the mini 
freight rate to the shipping point. 

Also some livestock shipping 
sociations feel that they have mé 


Loading Hogs 
In shipping hogs, a single deck, 36- 
foot car will take a minimum of 17,- 
000 pounds. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAN 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . - - - - Over $20,000,000. 


= 


lie 


| . 
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ving over what it would have cost club members. The winners will be 


‘em had a local buyer purchased the announced about three weeks before 
Lestock. the trip is to be made. The only re- 
Arrival at Market quirements are that the Winner must aii 
At any rate, regardless of whether take the trip and then prepare a brief Ca y to at 
2 shipment is made by an associa- Story of his or her experience, 


in or by an individual, the live- While in Chicago the winners will Ever Bit Eatable 
ock is consigned or sent in care of have a very interesting week’s tour VY 

commission man who represents outlined, consisting of a day and even- 

2 farmer’s interest at the stock ing at the stock show, trips through 

rds. the packing plant, the financial dist- r = UW 

de is on the lookout for this ship- rict, museums, department stores, ~ 

nt and when it arrives, sees that parks, industrial works, and movies, 

is carefully unloaded and put in entertainments, eats and everything 


as, perhaps it is graded first, and that goes to make a good time. That is convenient, free from waste, 
and moderate in price. 


on he starts out to get bids on it, these trips are well worth working 
other words, to sell it for as much for is proven by the numerous “Thank 


it will bring. You” letters received from the 4175 . : , : 
Government Inspection club members from 25 different states Skilled blendin and long baking 
Juring the unloading a Government ®@nd Canada. bring out the Ful flavor and richly- 


pector is present who is on the Any Michigan boy or girl can enter 
kout for any animals which may this contest by getting in touch with 
ve a contagious disease. This man their county club leader, county agent, 
an experienced veterinarian and he OF by writing to the State Club leader 


ir $6 ” 
able to tell if the animal has a con-__ direct. } There sa Reason 
ious disease which may spread to The purpose of Armour and Com- 
other live stock. pany in offering this prize is to stimu- 


For sale by all erocers 


nourishing qualities of this cereal 
food, and make it easy to digest. 


‘his inspection is called the ante- late the interest of the farm boys and 
rtem inspection and is the first of girls in live stock production by giv- 
3 separate inspections which are ing them the opportunity to study at 
de of each animal before it is de- the greatest live stock show and cent- 
‘red to the consumer as meat. er in the world. 

hould an animal be found to have 
ontagious disease before it is sold 

therefore be unfit for food, it is 
demiied. In this case the shipper 
rs the loss. 

' no disease is discernable before 
animal is sold and should it be 
id diseased later the buyer or 
ker stands the loss. 

he feeding and watering of the 
:k before it is sold is done by the 
loyes of the Stock Yards Company 
ch receives a certain fee for fur- 
‘ing pens, feed, ete. 

Selling 

t the great Union Stock Yards at 
ago there are buyers representing 
* a hundred different firms who 
iround, pick out the livestock 
th will fit their needs and then a Napiep eset 
e offers on it. pee 5s 
1e commission man, after studying 
t the same kind of livestock is 
ging on other markets and investi- 


noone er awewessecrscnece= sssacssccaerseneennnnnneee 


TELLS 


LTT 


WD 


ee \ WILL 


1g what is being offered, meets as |’ SASS Tb Te Hiei atye ite ia ag Sie rl n Fave Weer hong 
y of the buyers as he can, then | “” / [Mena ANA ATE EEL Ps// [IPRA SIAN TADS lly ce i 
| NUE see Ni = 


_the live stock to the one who will | \ 
the highest price for it. 

metimes the livestock is purchas- 
Y a small packer in New Jersey 
-ennsylvania and is reshipped 
2 alive. Sometimes, in the case 


Where Speed and 
attle, it is bought by a man in | \ 


_ or Missouri who believes that bis BI) Endurance Count 


an fatten it more and bring it | 
Cletrac Cuts More Acres per Hour, More Hours per Day 


Ree 


/. HARD THIS 
on the market again, thereby |, WAY, BUT— 
ng a profit. Eoeme 

course quite an amount of live- | 
_is purchased by Armour and | 
Jany and other packers located 
the Stock Yards. If this hap- 
to be the case, and we will sup- | 
it is this time, as soon as the | 
1as@ is made the livestock is 
n from the commission man’s 


T harvest time Cletrac’s steady speed keeps the 

cutting even and the elevators clean. It works 

close along the fence, turns square at the corners and 

keeps the knives cutting a full, straight swath—leaves 
the stubble clean as a hound’s tooth. 


over to the pens which are rent- EASY ON A TRACK 


ia 

y ap packing company to which Cletrac holds its pace day after day—heat and dust THE CLETRAC WAY | . 

sold and held until they are ready , are : . 1 : iat 4 

Mie pacting want don’t bother it. The two tank-type tracks carry it | 

Buying over hard or soft land without slipping or losing speed. b | 

animals purchased on any one Its water air-washer always gives plenty of cool, moist 

y the packing company are paid : y 8 E y : SPECIFICATIONS | i 
W@ieisame day and as soon as air—keeps the motor running smoothly all day long. Horsepower: 12 at 
: vat drawbar, 20 at belt- | 

hecks are made out at 3 P. M., / : 5 : n pulley : | 

ent to the commission man, he Harvesting is only one of Cletrac’s many jobs. Farmers find work PeRaihee $e laches P| 

ts the freight, feed charges, and for it every day in the year—from plowing in Spring to hauling heavy Width: 50 inches a 

ommission, then writes his own loads in Winter. And Cletrac furnishes ample power for ensilage Height ; 52 inches hea 

for the balance. Weight; 3420 pounds = 


emext lesson we will see what cutting, silo filling and other belt work. 


ms to Mr. Pig after he enters 
oor of the packing plant, 


Turning Circle: 12 feet 

Traction Surface : About 
800 square inches 

Center to Center of 
Tracks: 38 inches 

Belt Pulley: 

Diameter 8 inches, 

face 6 inches 


Ask your dealer how Cletrac reduces the cost of raising farm pro- 
duce. Write us for a copy of “Selecting Your Tractor” —it tells 
you the whole Cletrac story. 


- Trip to Chicago for 
Boys and Girls | THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


agreement has just been com- | “Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 
leted by R. A. Turner, State 18959 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
lub Leader, and Armour’s Bur- 

f Agricultural Research and 


mies, which provides for a free THE NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 


) Chicago and the Internationai : - : 
Stock Exposition—for the state oh ath oe Bienomimes, Mich. 


ion corn and poultry grower. Distributors for Northeastern Wisconsin and Northern Michigan 
winners will be selected by the 
Club leader, and three members 
State College staff, who will 
m the records of the various 


TRACTOR 
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30,000 TOURISTS 


Are Planning a Trip This Year to 


. 
2s 


TH 


Cloverland 


“The Summer Playground of a Nation” 


Where Are YOU Going? 


1 | 


Don’t decide where to tour this summer until you have informed yourself about 


CLOVERLAND 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
Come and Drive on the Shores of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 


(The Route Selected for the 1921 Tour of the Michigan Pikes Association) 


The Greatest Scenery Perfect Roads 
in the Country Hundreds of Trout Streams 
Wonderful Climate and Inland Lakes 
Good Hunting Free Camping Sites 
Inland Lake Resorts Golf Courses 


First Class Hotels | Modern Cities 


THE GLAD HAND IS OUT FOR YOU 


For general information, road maps and descriptive pictorial booklets, write at once to 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Marquette, Mich. 


OR 


The Michigan Tourist and Resort Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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e/VIUNISING 


_ famed in Song 
and Story 


THE WILLIAMS HOTEL AND COTTAGES ON GRAND ISLAND 


ew Perfect Road 
Into Munising 


Splendid Hotels on 
Mainland and Island 


Famous Pictured 
Rocks of Lake Superior 


A Glorious Time 
While You Are There 
Boating and Fishing 
in Land-locked Harbor 


Many Side Trips 
for Bass and Trout Fishing 


A PICTURESQUE MUNISING SIDE TRIP 


MUNISING WILL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
AND YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU CAME 


Carmody & Tidd—Ford Agency People’s Store—Borah Osser People’s State Bank 
Farrell’s Drug Store Lafkas Candy Kitchen Sam Marks’ Sons 
_ First National Bank of Alger N. N. Najjar—Jewelery and W. A. Lennox—Groceries 
County Tailoring Saulson’s Men’s Wear Store 
McDougall Mercantile Co. Munising Motor Co. Frank C. Logan—News Stand and 
Gollinger—News Stand and Tredway’s Pharmacy Confectionery 
Confectionery Munising Hardware Co. 
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Pick Typical 
Norway Pine 


NORWAY or red pine is _ to 
stand as Michigan’s represent- 


ative in a grove of trees from 
all the states in the country, which is 
being established in Exhibition Park, 
Los Angeles, California. Hach state’s 
most typical tree is being planted in 
the national grove, the Norway pine 
having been picked to represent Michi- 
gan after a careful consideration of 
the state’s list of native trees. 

An eight year old pine, about four 
feet high, has been shipped to the 
coast from the forestry nurseries of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 

“The Norway pine,” says A. K. 
Chittenden, head of the M. A. C. 
forestry school, “is one of the trees 
which made the original wealth of the 
state. It grows rapildy and presents 
a striking appearance, with its large 
size and rugged crown. True, the 
Norway pine is also found in other 
of the northern states, but it reaches 
probably . its best development in 
Michigan. For these reasons it was 
selected as Michigan’s most typical 
tree.” 

Request for the representative tree 
came from the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce to Governor Groesbeck. 
The governor, in turn, called on Profes- 
sor Chittenden to pick out the tree 
The fact that every native Michigan 
tree is included in the M. A. @. nurser- 
ies made the selection of the best 
representative possible. 


CENTRAL WEST 
COAL 
COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan 


Golden Cup 
Coffee 
is Cloverland’s 
Best 


The Bell Phone 


System Covers 


Cloverland 


Like a 
Blanket 


While in Menominee Visit the 
Talking Machine Headquarters 


The 
Square People’s 
House Furnishing 

Company 
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(The writer of this story, himself a 
newcomer, has attempted to call attention 
to those features of the county which will 
appeal most to other newcomers, and 
which will give most pleasure and enter- 
tainment to the tourist during his stay; 
at the same time apprising him of tht 
wonderful advantages of the district alongs 
agricultural and industrial lines This 
course is followed in the confidence that 
if the county is once visited, the tourist 
will be sufficiently impressed to make 
other inquiries of his own volition. They 
will be-most readily answered. 

OR the tourist who wants some 
place to go and something to 
see, Dickinson: County is re- 
spectfully recommended. Wheth- 
er it is a good trout stream, a camp- 
ing resort, a natural beauty spot, or 
an industrial plant, this county has it. 
There is no better fishing than that 
along the Pine, Brule, Sturgeon, or 
Menominee Rivers, while there are 
lakes in abundance, for those who pre- 
fer them, within easy motoring dis- 
tance. If it is a few days at a summer 
cottage that the tourist desires, tet 
him consider Spread Eagle, about nine 
miles from Iron Mountain, noted as a 
resort throughout the Upper Penin- 
sula. Twelve lakes, all inter-connect- 
ed for boating, with over twenty miles 
of shore line, dotted with summer cot- 
tages, together with bathing beaches, 
dancing pavilion, and refreshment 
stands, make this an ideal spot to 
spend a day or a week. For natural 
beauty, the surroundings abound in 
picturesque locations, particularly 
along the Menominee River, and there 
are countless other little side trips. 


} 
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industrially Prominent. 


Industrially, Iron Mountain is at 
present commanding more attention 
than any city in Northern Michigan, 
through the location almost within its 
limits of the huge body plant of the 
Michigan Iron Land and Lumber Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Ford Motor 
Company, which is expected to em- 
ploy 2,500 men in the near future. At 
this moment machinery is being in- 
stalled in the large reinforced con- 
crete sawmill, half a city block in area, 
and over 6,000,000 feet of logs lie ready 
for the saws. Within,a month after 
these pages reach the reader, it is 
planned to have the sawmill in opera- 
tion. The sawmill building and power 
house are complete; the machinery is 
being installed and the boilers bricked 
in, and the builders are going ahead 
with the construction of the dry kilns, 
where the lumber that comes frem 
the sawmill will be seasoned until 
ready for further use. 


World’s Leading Sawmill. 


The sawmill has been pronounced 
the most modern in the world. All 


Where the Big Trout Live 
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A New Comer’s Story of Iron 
By STANLEY "BAQR NRE TT 


Wading a Trout Stream Near Iron’ Mountain 


will be individually driven 
motors, fed by current gen- 
erated by a turbo-generator in the 
powerhouse. Steam for the turbine 
will be supplied by four huge water- 
tube boilers, automatically fired with 
the waste from the sawmill. 

The Ford plant, however, is not the 
only feature of the city’s industries. 
Scarcely less modern is the mill of the 
Von Platen-fox Company, in the south 
end of the city. On the other end of 
Stephenson Avenue is the Chapin 
mine, for years one of the largest pro- 
ducers on the range, and one of the 


machines 
by electri 


few mines where the underground 
workings can be visited without a 
change of clothes. Such trips, of 


course, are only made by permit when 
the party is accompanied by an official 


of the company. 
Enormous Water Power. 
To those interested in hydro-elec- 


tric development, the surroundings of 
Iron Mountain are of particular inter- 
est. About three miles from the city, 
at Quinnesec Falls, is the hydraulics 
power plant of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, where power is generated 
for the operation of the Chapin mine, 
at Iron Mountain, and the Aragon at 
Norway, and at Twin Falls, four miles 
northwest, is the plant of the Penin- 
sular Power company, which furnishes 
Iron Mountain, Quinnesec, Norway 
and Niagara with light and power, be- 
sides supplying the neighboring towns 
in Iron County. Another plant is in 
process of construction on the Pine 
River. 

It has been estimated, from geolog- 
ical survey figures, that 50,000 addi- 
tional horsepower can be developed 
within a radius of ten miles of Iron 
Mountain, and 100,000 within twenty 
miles. 


The hydraulics plant is located at 
the edge of a broad basin where the 
Menominee comes to rest after tum- 
bling in a sheet of white foam down 
the rapids of Quinnesec Falls. There 
are two buildings; the first houses the 
battery of air compressors’ which 
pump air at a pressure of sixty-five 
pounds into the two foot pipe wbich 
carries it to the Chapin mine, where 
it furnishes power for hoisting, opera 
tion of the machine shop, mine pumps, 
and drills. Just beyond is the new re- 
inforced concrete electric station, 
where current is generated for light- 
ing the mines, hauling the ore trains 
underground, and operating motors 
throughout the properties. The plant 
at Twin Falls is larger and of greater 
capacity, and is built along the lines of 
the most modern commercial stations. 
An interesting feature is the “ladder” 
by which fish are enabled to climb 
over the big dam. 


Cloverland Honey. 

Another industry, of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, is that located along the 
county road just beyond the Von Plat- 
en-Fox sawmill. This is EHskil’s 
Apiary, where honey produced from 


the clover and wild raspberry blos- 
soms is prepared for the market. The 
product has been declared to be the 
peer of any produced in the United 
States. Close by is Eskil’s green- 
house, a monument to the personal 
work of the owner. 


Other industries of the city include 
a creamery, granite and marble works, 
sash, door, millwork and cabinet fac- 
tory, and two cement block plants. 

The city itself is progressively man- 
aged. It has a motorized fire depart- 
ment, manned by paid, full-time fire+ 
men. The police force is adequate to 
the needs of the city, and provision is 
made for instant respond to emergen- 
cy calls at any hour of, the day or 
night. Crime has been decreased to 
a minimum. Garbage is collected 
daily, and consumed in a sanitary in- 
cinerator. As these pages go to the 
printer, the people are preparing to 
vote on a bond issue of $200,000 for 
new paving, and extensions of the city 
sewer system, in anticipation of the 
inevitable growth in the city’s size 
which has already begun. 


Accommodations Adequate. 

Iron Mountain is admirably adapted 
to take care of tourists. Three large 
hotels, and many smaller ones, fur- 
nish rooms and meals up to the stand- 
ard of the most modern hostelries. For 
those who prefer them, plenty of fur- 
nished rooms are available with pri- 
vate families, and meals may be taken 
at boarding houses nearby, or at res- 
taurants. 

Churches of all denominations wel- 
come the visitor. Special mention 
should be made of the church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, on the north side of 
the city, built by an Italian nobleman 
to resemble, both inside and out, the 
churches of his homeland. Construct- 
ed of sandstone, with Bedford trim, 
its picturesque campanile is one of the 
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first sights to greet the visitor wli 
approaches the city from the north.) 

Practically every fraternal socie! 
has a lodge in Iron Mountain, aij 
here, too, a special effort is made j 
make visiting brethren feel at hom} 
For those who served during the we} 
the clubrooms of the largest Americi/ 
Legion Post in the Upper Peninsu} 
are at their disposal. The Legi(| 
pand, of thirty pieces, gives freque} 
open-air concerts. 


City Well Located. 


Those who travel by automobil 
may have their cars tuned up for # 
next trip at any of the city’s ha 
dozen garages. Parts and accessori| 
for practically any make or model | 
machine are available, and expert m} 
chanical and tire service can alwa| 
be secured. If the travel is by trai 
Iron Mountain is at the junction poi) 
of the St. Paul and North-Weste} 
roads, and is directly accessible to ai! 
point in Northern Michigan, Wisco! 
sin, or Illinois. it is upon this acee| 
sibility that the claims of Irom Mou| 
tain as a site for manufacturing plan 
are based. 

There is plenty of entertainmer 
High grade motion pictures and roi 
attractions are shown at the Coloni 
theater, which ranks second only | 
the new Delft at Marquette as the U| 
per Peninsula’s handsomest playhous 
There is Athletic park, where tean 
from all parts of Cloverland a1 
Northern Wisconsin clash in the gre! 
national game. There is the City par 
with the zoo and the playground a) 
paratus to amuse the children whi 
the elders may rest on the bench 
provided in the shade of the tree 
The Legion Gun Club maintains a tra 
shooting range, where visitors mé 
try their luck at the flying clay bird) 


Golf Champions Coming. 


Adjacent to the City park are @ 
grounds of the Pine Grove Count) 
Club. The links here have been pr 
nounced the finest nine-hole g¢ 
course in the United States. Locate 
as the name implies, in a grove 
pine trees, the clubhouse, with an e 
cellent dance hall, shower and lock 
rooms, and a completely ontfitted k 
chen, provides a place where tho} 
who. do not care to play may rest, | 
watch from the spacious screened- 
porches the progress of the playe 
around the course, where all kinds 
natural hazards add zest to the gam 
Just now, interest is at the highe 
pitch over the Duncan-Mitchell mat 
to be played on July 30. The appea 
ance of the world’s champions he 
was secured through the efforts of | 
X. St. Peter, of Menominee. Tho 
sands of visitors are looked for, and 
Pathe News cameraman will reco) 
the event. The annual meet of tl 
Upper Peninsula and Northern Wi 
consin Golf ‘Association will be he: 
preceding and following the Dunca 
Mitchell match. 


Oliver Mining Co. Hydraulic Plant at Quinnesec Falls 
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| Ghe Greatest Golfers in the World 


GEO. DUNCAN ‘and ABE MITCHELL, will meet at IRON MOUNTAIN 


JULY 307s 


Ihe Most Modern Sawmill in the World 


Will Open at the NEW ForD BoDY PLANT 


About JULY 1 


Ihe Warmest Welcome in the World 


Awaits the Tourist Visitor to this County 


DICKINSON COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


AT THE HUB OF CLOVERLAND 


Plan to Spend a Week With Us 
Whatever You Wish to See or Do—We Have It 


JUST AS A SUGGESTION— 


WEEK’S ITINERARY 


SUNDAY—Morning: Attend church services or go for drive WEDNESDAY—Drive to Loretto and return; lunch at Nor- 
about city. Afternoon: Visit city park, attend baseball way; drive to Niagara from Norway; visit paper mill at 
game, Or motor around Lake Antoine. Evening: Attend Niagara (by permit only) ; return via Quinnesec. 
performance at Colonial theater. THURSDAY—Drive to Metropolitan, Felch, and Ralph, visit- 

MONDAY— Visit golf club; motor to Twin Falls or Quinne- ing Metro-Nite quarry and ranches. 
sec Falls for lunch; inspect Eskil’s apiary and greenhouse; 


FRIDAY—Drive to Florence, Wis., returning by way of 
motor to top of Pewabic hill. 


Homestead. Drive to Indiana mine and return by way of 
TUESDAY—Visit Chapin mine property, Von Platen-Fox Quinnesec. 
Company’s sawmill, and Ford plant, first securing permits. SATURDAY—Spend day at Spread Eagle. 


IRON MOUNTAIN COMMERCIAL CLUB 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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SO EASY TO REACH 


HUNTING AND FISHING— 

More good hunting and fishing is adjacent to Duluth than in 
any other region in the United States. Her back yard is the 
home of the moose and the deer, the partridge, the duck and 
the feathered game. Her scores of brook-trout streams are 
nation famed. Her lake trout fishing is unsurpassed and for 
gamy bass, pike and the giant muskalonge this territory has 
no equal. 


CANOEING AND CAMPING— 
Imposing in their natural grandeur, vast solitary and withal 
so easily reached are the countless canoe trails in this North 
Country. Rushing rapids, primal wilderness, such thrills and 
ravenous appetites—such cool nights and dreamless sleep. 


BOATING AND BATHING— 


The wonderful natural harbor formed by a sand spit that be- 
littles man’s attempts at breakwater construction offers boat- 
ing facilities such as are found in very few places. For the 
more adventurous a turn under the Aerial Bridge permits a 
battle with the breakers of Lake Superior. Bathing in any 
of the thousands of lakes just north of Duluth is a rare treat 
never forgotten. 


For Booklets and Other Information, Write 


Convention Tourist and Publicity Bureau 


ommercial Club of Duluthl& 
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Iron County Is the Goal of Tourist Resorters 


O ALL whose hearts respond to 
the call of the big woods, the in- 
land lakes and streams where 220 


By Gi ke 
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nature reveals herself most 


early, we extend a hearty welcome. 
on county, in the heart of Clover- 
ind, on the Cloverland Trail, with ex- 
llent connections by auto and by 
‘il with all points west and south— 
tends a cordial invitation to tourists 
nd resorters to come and investigate 
ir favored section. 
Our climate is healthful and _in- 
jgorating. ‘the sunshine hours of our 
*mmer days are long. The nights 
ie cool, atfording restful sleep even 
July and August. The air is ex- 
jlerating—rich in ozone due to pre- 
jlence of pine, spruce and cedar 
w2es. We have an altitude of over 
100 feet above the sea—so we really 
lve a mountain climate where hay 
{ver and other catarrhal diseases are 
| known. 
\We have hundreds of lakes and 
seams which offer ideal sites for 
‘mmer homes and an ideal place for 
Jsummer camping ground. Fortune 
lke, Chekagon Lake, Hagerman Lake 
lule Lake, Stanley Lake, Camp Lake, 
Jnset Lake, Trout Lake, Golden 


[ke and James Lake are among our 
‘gest bodies of water on or close to 
; Cloverland Trail. These lakes as 


The Famous “Cloverland Trail” Begins in Iron County 


‘ll as our brooks and streams abound 
/pickerel, trout, bass and pike, and 


3 A moth pavilion and ample accommoda- 
ord excellent boating and bathing 


tions for meals. Their grounds are 
lities. These lakes have been and provided with wells that furnish pure 
» being restocked yearly so that the water, electric lights, and telephone. 
| A small store is here maintained to 
! supply articles needed by campers and 
travelers. Their golf grounds have 
been laid out and are in the process of 
construction. Free camping grounds 
are here maintained and all are wel- 
come. 

Iron county’s two hundred miles of 
state roads—and excellent town and 
county roads—make it possible for 
the tourist to camp over night at one 
of our lakes and affords wonderful 
opportunities for the resorter to make 
extended auto trips to points of inter- 
est all through Cloverland. 

Crystal Falls, our county seat, and 
Iron River and Stambaugh, through 
their business men and through their 
citizens, extend a cordial invitation 
to all who wish to enjoy the pleasures 
of a summer outing. Our hotel ser- 
vice has been augmented, through the 
hospitality of our people, homes will 
be thrown open to the traveling pub- 
lic. Capital stands ready to erect 
more cottages on our lakes as fast as 
they are needed. Our garage and 
auto service men are as good as are 
found anywhere and stand ready to 
answer your every need. Free camp- 
ing grounds have been provided at 


Ye Canna Beat It 


ply of fish is a delight to any nim- 


‘ur shore lines are forested with 
neval groves of birch, hemlock, 
2 and maple, offering, indeed, op- 
tunities: seldom found in resort 
‘ions farther south—the opportun- 
of getting back away from civiliza- 
—tlose to the heart of nature, 


re through trees and flowers, Crystal Falls, Chekagon lake, Gaastra, 
tid lakes and running brooks one Stambaugh and Iron River where 
sin touch with Nature’s God. tourists can safely pitch their tents 


near a good market and a good water 
supply. 

The Stambaugh Township Develop- 
ment Bureau, the Iron River Chamber 
of Commerce, the Crystal Falls Rotary 
club, The Alpha Commercial club— 
are especially anxious to help our 
summer visitors. 


n all of the lakes mentioned above 
summer homes owned by local 
‘ens and many cottages kept to 
mmodate our summer visitors. 
set lake, Fortune lake and Hager- 
lake all have gained local popu- 
y, while what promises to be the 
ing resort center of Cloverland is 
nging up on Chekagon lake. 


1e Chekagon Lake Resort company 
ntly organized with a capital of | 
00 is rapidly improving its 
nds and will be able to handle 
ity families this season. Their 
nds are located between Chekagon 


Indian lakes—a region rich in 
in myth. They have launches, 
boats, excellent beach, a mam- 


Crystal Falls—the 
County Seat 


By THOMAS CONLIN 


? 


RON County is geographically, in- 
[pease and socially divided into 
the east and west 
side, with Iron River the center of 
the west side district and Crystal 
Falls, the county seat, the center of 


two sections, 


Renberg’s Cottage at Lake Chekogan 


the east side. Tourists desiring to 
visit th county should remember this 
division and plan their trips accord- 
ingly. 

Entering the Crystal Falls section 
from the east at Sagola the traveler 
passes Over excellent roads through a 
newly settled district to the crossing 
of the Michigamme River at Mans. 
field. Here two delightful trips are 
possible. North of the old mine about 
a mile is the Mansfield Falls of the 
Michigamme, a _ beautiful sight, well 
worth seeing. To the south is a very 
fine fishing ground which is best ap- 
proached by continuing on to Crystal 
Falls and traveling out from that 
point as a base. Several beautiful 


lakes, rivers, shallow water and weeds. 
Catalog free 


is greater than ever before. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1523 Ellis Ave , PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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falls and rapids, in addition to the 
good fishing grounds, may be seen on 
the Michigamme to the south of Mans- 
field. Some of the best water powers 
in Michigan may be seen there unde- 
veloped. The trip must be made with 
horse and buckboard. 

Another delightful trip from 
tal Falls is to the north over an ex- 
cellent road, twelve miles, to Amasa, 
six miles north of which is the newly 
opened Triangle Cattle Ranch of 9,000 
acres, where 1,200 cattle may be seen 
grazing and where four tractors and a 
crew of men are busily at work clear- 
ing land at the rate of forty acres per 
week. 

If it’s fishing the tourist is seeking, 
a trip to the Deer and Fence River 
countries through virgin forests, a 
great acreage of Which is owned by 
Henry Ford, is generally productive 


Crys- 


of plenty of fish and lots of interest. 
The Regal Tiber Club of Crystal Falls 
has a clubhouse twelve miles north of 
Balsam, where one may make arrange- 
ments to stop over night. 

To the west of Crystal Falls the 
meets along the 


traveler trunk line 


£ Lindstrom's Cottage, Hagerman Lake 


road with the beautiful Fortune chain 
of lakes where cottages dot the shores 
all about. Arrangements are being 
made for the erection of cottages for 
rent on these waters for next year. 
At the present time most of the cot- 
tages are for owner’s use but some of 
them can be rented. Inquire at Crys- 
tal Falls. Further west, a dist ince of 
ten miles from Crystal Fal.s over 
roads that automobiles can be diven 
with comfort, is the beautiful Chico- 
gan Lake where many cottages and 
public amusement places are being 
erected for the present season. 

South of Crystal Falls, along Route 
69 is Alpha, and west of that village 
about three miles, is a chain of lakes 
that abound in fish of all kinds. Fur- 
ther south, near Stager, is the Stager 
Lake where many large fish have been 
caught. 

Specific information regarding Crys- 
tal Falls and vicinity may be obtained 
from the Crystal Falls Diamond Drill, 
the county seat‘s local newspaper, 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Canoes, Rowboats, 
Outboard Motors, 
Boats for Outboard 
Motors 


Motor Boats, 16 to 24 ft. long, 
with or without engine. For 


/ 


The saving effected this year 
order by mail. 
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NEWBERRY | 


(GZ 
Biggest Little Town 
in Cloverland 


EWBERRY, the county seat of Luce County, Michigan, 

is on the main highway running through the eastern 
end of the upper peninsula, and is one of the most progressive 
and up-to-date little towns of the state. The town itself is of 
an attractive aspect, with its neat residences, commodious 
public buildings and modern streets. 


Newberry is noted throughout the state as the town “where 
things are done, and done right.” To the tourist Newberry 
has much to offer, not the least is a spirit of friendliness and 
good will. Standing at the gateway of many natural garden 
spots, Newberry is the headquarters of all tourists who wish 
something out of the ordinary, an opportunity to get off the 
beaten track for a time without the customary difficulties such 
an operation sometimes incurs. Trips may be made to the 
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THE COMMODIOUS HOTEL NEWBERRY 


OF DPE SSOP OF 
SOCeod 


very heart of the wilds in a day without any particular hurry 
on the part of the tourist. Attractive resorts may be reached’ 
in a very short time, where the tourist will find everything 
planned for his comfort and well being. Every mile of the 
excellent roads brings something of fresh interest to the trav- 
eler. The town also affords an excellent “refilling station’’ 
where the tourist may replenish his supplies and take advan- 
tage of the excellent service offered by the merchants of the 
town. 


The hotel and garage accommodations of Newberry are 
worthy of a far larger town. The hotels are of modern, up- 
to-date construction, the meals are excellent, and the service 
all that could be desired. Tourists find a hearty welcome 
awaiting them and an eagerness to care for their smallest 
wants. ‘ 


The garages employ skilled, experienced mechanics who are 
able to do a hurry-up job and do it in a manner that makes 
it stay done. Complete lines of supplies and accessories are 
carried, so that no tourist need go away lacking anything in 
this line. Efficient tire repairers are at all times prepared to 
care for your tire troubles from furnishing free air to vul- 
canizing a blowout. 
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J. C. Foster, Hardware 
Newberry State Bank 
O. Sunstrom Estate, General Merchants 
E, J. Lavender, Cloverland Bakery 


Hotel Newberry, B. H. Hunter 
Charles Ott, Garage and Battery Service 
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Menominee a Good Town > 
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(Continued from page 23b) 


ped with large single and double silos 
from which the owners are enjoying 
the prosperity which they have earned, 
gives the impression which the major 
portion of Cloverland will leave with 
the tourists; that the opportunities are 
manifold and are only awaiting the 
hand of man to turn such to his own 
gain. 

Back again on the open road we 
had much to talk about before we ar- 
rived at Stephenson in time for lunch 
or dinner. Dinner it was, or so at 
least we found it, for a forenoon drive 
of 50 miles through tamarack and 
cedar forest leaves an appetite that 
olive nut sandwiches and ice cream 
will not satisfy. They feed you well 
at Stephenson and at all the towns 
along Route 15, on the main Menom- 
inee county road, and a heavy lunch 
kit is not necessary, for while you may 
find primeval forests on this tour, you 
may also find the conveniences which 
civilization has to offer. 


From Stephenson to Escanaba, the 
road while under repair in places is 
good and but for the fact that our 
trip was including Menominee county 
alone we could have spent the night 
at either of Escanaba’s two first class 
hotels, so with a drink of gasoline and 
oil for the motor we set out for Pow- 
ers, 40 miles directly north of the city 
of Menominee, the chief railroad 
terminal of the county, where trains 
may be found at convenient intervals 
during the day to points east, north, 
and west running over the main line 
of the Northwestern road from Chica- 
go. 

While equipped with the booklet 
issued by the Menominee Chamber of 
Commerce, containing the select 
camping spots of the county, we had 
no tenting outfit with us, so a night 
along the highway or back in some 
sheltered glade could not be enjoyed. 
We found the hotel accommodations 
good as well as the garage service and 
with an extra shade of tan, the result 
of the day’s ride, we rolled in for 40 
winks and awoke on the second day 
of the tour ready for the return run 
south, with the prospect of a trip to 
the hills and another community en- 
tirely different to that we had visited 
the day previous. 


Cutting off on the road to the west 
from Ingalls, the second to the last vil- 
lage the tourist will find when run- 
ning into Menominee from the north, 
we drove for a distance of little more 
than two miles and found ourselves on 
the banks of the Menominee river, ap- 
proximately 20 miles from its mouth 
and at the site of the power house and 


dam of the Menominee & Marinet) 
Light & Traction company. 

We were told that this was only | 
single instance of where the M 
nominee river had been harnesge) 
but that electric current for the m) 
jority of the villages in the city an 
county of Menominee was generate 
here by water power, as well as thi 
for the city of Marinette in Wisco; 
sin. An inspection of the dam an 
power plant completed the last poi) 
of interest on our return journey an 
before another hour had passed ¥ 
were back on the main highway an 
legging it for the city over a roa 
which serves its purpose well in b 
ing inviting to the tourist. 

It is difficult to make a cigar Iu 
much longer than five minutes 4| 
this road if the accelerator is anywa 
sensative and we did not try it, bh 
let the breeze paint another additioi 
al coat of tan as we took the sligh 
downgrade that leads one into th 
northern gateway of Menominee, | 

Finding it early in the afternoo 
we were told that a trip through Mi 
nominee county must also include th 
city and the Riverside country clul 
so out to the country club we wen 
It is worth seeing, lying on the wes 
side of the city limits and on th 
banks of the river above the pape 
mill power dam. Here golf scion 
gather from the Upper Peninsula an 
Wisconsin for tournaments during th 
long season, while the links are a 
ways open as is the club house, wher 
the glad hand may be found by th 
Cloverland tourist. | 

Pending the erection of the beaut 
ful new club house, your friend! 
golfers may be found at the presen 
club house at the western border ¢ 
the links and even though you ar 
not a follower of the sport, the pos 
tion of the club grounds as they ar 
along the river and with the bacl 
ground of pine, are alone worth th 
time spent in viewing them. 

Excepting the renowned MHene 
park, one of the most beautiful naturé 
parks in Upper Michigan, the dow! 
town city water front parks, ineluc 
ing the library terrace, which we ha 
passed the day before on the initie 
lap of our tour, the Riverside clu 
invites the tourist to stay a while an 
clear his lungs of city smoke an 
dust, that he may learn to know wha 
it is to live in a land that bids fai 
to come into its own as other state 
have done, where the inducements 0) 
fered compare in few ways with Grea! 
er Cloverland and Menominee Count) 
its gateway through which we ha 
just completed our tour. 


Auto Service at Menominee, Michigan 


Listed below are the reliable garages and service stations of Me- 


nominee, Michigan. 


Prompt service and courtesy are assured 


the tourist by these concerns. 


DORT SALES AND SERVICE 
All Parts Always on Hand 
Latest Models. Call at Sales Room. 


PETER L’HOTE, Prop. 
336 Quimby Ave. Phone 88-J 


Menominee, Michigan 


STUDEBAKER SERVICE AND 
SALES ROOMS 
Studebaker Parts for All Models 
Day and Night Service 
FORVILLY BROTHERS 
Opp. Postoffice Phone 217 
Menominee, Michigan 


MEYER’S RADIATOR SERVICE 
Any Make of Radiator Repaired 
Special Body, Fender and Lamp Re- 
pairing Department. Drive in, Get 
Twin Cities’ Best Service. 

Bdwy. & Mich. Ave. Phone 547-M 


Menominee, Michigan 


NASH, NATIONAL, CADILLAC, 
STEVENS DURYEA 
Service on Above Cars 

Exide Batteries—Carlisle Cord Tires 

J. H. VERNET COMPANY 

106-108 Quimby Ave. Phone 23 


Menominee, Michigan 


BROADWAY BUICK COMPANY 
Complete Line of Buick Parts 
Latest Buick. Car Models at Our 
Sales Rooms 
BROADWAY BUICK COMPANY 
2400 Broadway Phone 577-W 


Menominee, Michigan 


FORD SALES AND SERVICE 
STATION 
Genuine Ford Parts 
Largest Repair Shop in the North — 
CHAS. G. JANSON, Prop. 
Bdwy. & Mich. Ave. Phone 576 
Menominee, Michigan = 
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ron River—Crystal Falls—Stambaugh 


[RON COUNTY is the most picturesque in all Cloverland. Take 
advantage of the wonderful side trips. Stay a week or a month in 
Iron County, drive over new roads, see new scenery and lakes every 


day. Every trip is so arranged as to permit returning to your camp or 
hotel every night. 
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The Lonesome Pine, on the Clover- 

land Trail, a Highway You Will 

Never Forget and Will Want to 
Travel It Again. 


Chekagon Lake, Where the Tour- 
ist Will Find Everything Desired in 
the Line of Ideal Camping Site, 
Good Fishing and 


es 


Picturesque 


—— 


Scenery. 


as 
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A Natural Woodland Scene 


TRIP NO. 1 


Take ‘Road 73 
south from Iron River, 


visit Stanley Lake, Bass . 


Lake, Pickerel Lake, Ha- 
german Lake, Brule Lake 
and River, as their names 


leading 


TRIP NO. 2 


Take Road No. 12 from Iron River go- 
ing north, visit Golden Lake, James Lake, 
Paint River and Cook’s Run all abound- 
ing in the finest trout, and many scenes 
of interest to tourists. On this trip the 
tourist passes the Lonesome Pine on the 


TRIP NO. 3 


Take Road No. 12, State Highway, going east 
to the Iron County seat, Crystal Falls, then to 
Alpha and Amasa, following the state’s most 
picturesque highway all the way. Visit For- 
tune Lake, Cloverland’s most beautiful camp- 
ing center, and also within easy reach of Cry- 


Stal Falls, a thriving city situated amidst large 
mining activities. This trip embraces a varie- 
ty of scenery and diversified industries unsur- 
passed anywhere. 


indicate — qa fisherman’s 
delight, 


famous Cloverland Trail. 


TRIP NO. 4 


Take the Cloverland Trail from Iron River or Crystal Falls (east from Iron River or 
Stambaugh, Caspian, Gaastra, to the delightful surroundings of Chekagon Lake, a reg 
doubt the coming résort center of Cloverand’s great outdoors—and return to y 
Armstrong Creek and Brule River. 


west from Crystal Falls) through 
ion rich in Indian myth—without a 
our hotel via Indian Lake, Minnie Lake, 


Iron County’s Free Camping Sites: Fortune Lake, Chekagon Lake and Indian Lake. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit us—the latch string is out. 


CRYSTAL FALLS ROTARY CLUB IRON RIVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STAMBAUGH TOWNSHIP DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
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Proper Marketing of Eggs 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


$800 SECURES—180 acres, with horses, H 
cows, tools, machinery, vehicles, etc., 
convenient town, advantages; productive 
machine-worked tillage; 35-cow_ spring- 


watered pasture; estimated 60,000 feet 
timber, 100 cords pulp, 2,500 cords wood 
worth $16 cord, nearby market; fruit; 8- 
room painted house, spring water, 11-cow 
barn. If taken now $2,000 gets all, only 
$800 needed, easy terms. Details Page 


16 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free. 
Strout Farm Agency, 814 DS, Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 


like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 
proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 


Magazine. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north’ of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
through the center of the section and 
an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


$800 DOWN SECURES—105 acres, with 

7 cows and heifers, hog, poultry, ma- 
chinery, cream separator, household fur- 
niture, crops, etc.; convenient advantages; 
productive machine-worked fields; 15-cow 
pasture; valuable wood, timber; variety 
fruit; 300 sugar maples; 8-room house, 
12-cow barn, spring water. If taken now 
$2,500 gets all, easy. terms. Details Page 
15 New Spring Catalog 1100 Bargains. 
Free. Strout Agency, 814 DS, Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich, 


FOR SALE—270-acre farm, 100 acres 
cleared, the balance in second growth 


timber, all fenced in. One small house, one | 


large house, one chicken house, 3 pig 
houses, large wood shed, water in house 
and barns and good running water through 
the farm. 50 hens, 6 yearling pigs, 10 good 
milch cows, one pair of heavy draft horses 
weighing 38,300 lbs., one gray driver (6 
years old) about 1,200 lbs. One separator, 
one eight-horse gas engine with circular 
and drag saw, one Monarch Tractor Model 


B 30-18 1921 with a four-bottom Oliver | 


plow, two-team plow, harrows, disks, 
drags, manure spreader, potato digger and 
planter, mowing machine, hay racl and 
forks, and large kettle. Good 
level land which was plowed over last 
fall. Have hauled over one hundred loads 
of manure this winter. Farm is located 
seven miles from Marquette, Mich., oppo- 


soil and | 


site the Morgan Heights Sanitarium, aa 


good auto road to it and railroad station 


there. This farm would make a good dairy | 


farm, as there are three towns of about 
15,000 population within a radius of ten 
miles. There is a gravel pit about 20 
acres square on this property included in 
farm. Will sell the land, stock and ma- 
chinery at $75.00 per acre. William Dorais, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 

Easy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroit, 

Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for free 
agricultural booklet. Board of Com- 
merce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—Italian bees, queens and 
nuclei. B. F. Kindig, Box 895, Hast 
Lansing, Mich. 


WANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.” Apply at _ once. 
trae Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. Giye particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


TIMBPR LAND FOR SALE—One-third 

interest in 6,200,000 ft. fir and cedar 
located in Lane County, Oregon, in fruit 
belt. Land and timber first quality. In- 
quire EB. S. Eaton, 810 Minn. Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 
justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 

ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 

stracter, Lansing, Mich. 

FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and croy Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES 
Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
ch, Satisfaction guaranteed. Hdge- 
d Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
RESIDENT owner several adjoining 
farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. HE. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and _ fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional, 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 


grain farms. Prefer to work on salary and 
percentage basis. Will invest some in 
good proposition. Best of references Ad- 
dress, Box 84, care Cloverland Magazine. 
WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 


Falls. Wis. 


quantities. 


make more profit. 


Menominee 


FERTILIZER 


16% Acid Phosphate 


EXCELLENT DRILLING CONDITION 
125 lb. Bags. 


$25.80 Per Yon 


F. O. B. Menominee, Michigan 
Less 3 Per Cent for Cash With Order. 
Less Than Ton Lots 15c per Bag Additional. 
Contracted growers of sugar beets carried without interest for the 
fertilizer requirements of their sugar beet crop until harvesting. 


Write for prices on other brands and special prices for carload 


Reduce your cost of production by the liberal use of fertilizer and 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR CO. 


Michigan 


nvestigations by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Minnesota de- 


partment of agriculture have 
shown that there is a heavy loss 
each year in the United States 


through impairment of eggs in moving 
them from ‘the farm to the consumer. 
The sources of these losses are en- 
umerated as checked eggs, shrunken 
eggs, chick development and rotten, 
dirty, musty and moldy eggs. The 
estimated loss is 17 per cent of the 
market value, which means, says N. 
E. Chapman, poultry specialist with 
the agricultural extension division of 
the state university, that the food and 
financial value of two eggs out of 
each dozen is a total loss by reason 
of the deterimental changes in quali- 
ty permitted by our present lax mark- 
eting methods. 

Mr. Chapman has figured out that 
the loss for Minnesota, in the respect 
indicated, was 644 millions of dollars 
in 1919. “These figures are startling,” 
he says, “and demand immediate re- 
form of our marketing methods from 
the nest to the table. It has been 
estimated from reliable data that Min- 


lod 


nesota hens average 7 dozen eggs a 


Fight Flies 


F THE farmer could remember early 
I in the spring how exasperating the 

flies can be in summer at mealtime, 
or on a warm Sunday afternoon when 
he is trying to take a nap, he would 
take more drastic steps toward the 
control of the pest. 


Flies are allowed to multiply, and 
become not only a nuisance, but also 
a threat to the health of the house- 
hold. The fly population increases 
gradually, until by August and Sep- 
tember they swarm the entire farm- 
stead. The flies which infest any 
farmstead are usually produced on 
that farm. Flies prefer horse manure 
for laying their eggs, and the eggs 
can be prevented from hatching by 
applying ordinary powdered borax to 
their breeding places. Specialists of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture have discovered that ten 
ounces of powdered borax to eight 
bushels of manure is sufficient to kill 
the maggots and prevent all of the 
flies from developing. 
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year. Then loss of two eggs from) 
each dozen means 14 eggs. The 
average price per dozen to the farm- 
er in 1919 was 36.73 cents per dozen, 
so that the value of the 14 eggs lost! 
would be about 42 cents per hen. At) 
the conservative figures of 15 mil 
lion hens in Minnesota the loss would) 
be 6% million dollars. 

“The men and women on the 160, 
000 Minnesota farms must give great- 
er consideration and care to _ the 
flocks, supplying abundant food that 
eggs may be many and larger, pro- 
viding nesting material that eggs may 
be clean, and a generous supply of 
oyster shells that there may be less 
breakage. Eggs should be gathered 
twice daily and stored in a cool, dry 
place and marketed as expeditiously, 
as possible. Eggs of the highest 
grade only should be sold and a prem- 
ium should be demanded of all buyers. 
for quality. Merchants and produce 
dealers should buy only on a quality 
basis, shipping in standard egg cases, 
with number 1 fillers and excelsior 
mats to reduce breakage. Railroads 
should provide suitable cars for the 
shipping of eggs and guarantee rapid 
transit to terminal points. 


with Borax 


In the ease of stables, the method 
is to sprinkle the borax in the quan- 
tities given above by the means of a 
flour sifter or sieve. Most of the 
borax should be applied around the 
outer edge of the pile, as that is where 
the maggots congregate. The manure 
should be sprinkled with two or three 
gallons of water to eight bushels of 
manure. This does not affect the val: 
ue of the manure as a fertilizer i 
any respect. a 

In the case of garbage, where flies 
also breed, the borax should be thor 
oughly sifted on in the dry form, il 
the proportion of two ounces to the 
can of garbage. zit 


This will not impait 
the value of the garbage as a food fot 
hogs, as borax in these small pro 
tions is absolutely harmless. 

It is practically impossible to @ 
tirely eliminate flies on the farm, be 
cause they find so many places 
which to breed, but a little attention 
to this important matter will be al 
effective aid in controlling the fly nui 
sance. B' 
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alike. You need one. 


201% West First St. 
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PULLED 64 STUMPS. 


—and only one man operating. 

Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished before hun- 

dreds of spectators at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 
It will do the same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 


The Martinson is mounted as a wheelbarrow and is easily moved, adjusted and operated. 
Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. 
ferent size machine for varying sized stumps. 


MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


IN THREE | 
3) HOURS 


That’s what the 


_ You don’t have to buy a dif- 
The Martinson pulls them all big and little 


<a Write today for 
Noite full particulars 

® and details of 
our easy pay- 
. ment plan. 


caged whet 


" MARTINSON STUMP PULLE 


VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF - 


NORTHERN 


HARDWOOD — 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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Where To This Summer? | 


Why Not 
~ Northern 


] 


Minnesota 


COMBINE 
PLEASURE Pe ee eet gees ae 
BUSINESS en ee 


Hotel Idlewild, Lake Vermilion 


UST a short distance be- 

yond our lands adaptable 
to farming, lies a paradise 
of Nature’s best, reached by 
railroad or auto. 


Resulting from our lumber- 
ing operations, we have ac- 
quired a large acreage of 
rich, fertile farm lands, a part 
of which we are now prepar- 
ed to offer for sale at prices 


and on terms that make it 


possible for the renter or farmer of small means seeking greater opportunities to own 
a farm and get 100% return from his labors. No sharing of profits with a landlord. 


Sea Gull Lake, Superior National Forest 


Why not plan to come to Northern Minnesota this summer? Enjoy with us'fora 
few days the clean, wholesome pleasures that Nature offers in the Great Outdoors, 
and at the same time, while passing through to this vacation land just a few miles 
further on, look over these lands offered at such alluring pricesand terms. No more 
delightful trip could be made by the man interested in owning a farm of his own in 
a section that is yet new, with all the consequent opportunities of acquiring finan- 
cial independence. Write us today and plan to visit this section early. 


JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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The above design stamps 


the superiority of 


LLOYD LOOM WOVEN 
FURNITURE AND 
BABY CARRIAGES 


Where you'see it you may 


have complete confidence 
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MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—a product 
of Cloverland—THROUGH HIS REMARK- 
ABLE. INVENTIVE. GENIUS HAS CON- 
QUERED THE PROBLEM OF THE 
WICKER WEAVING WORLD. FOR 
CENTURIES WICKER ARTICLES HAVE 
BEEN WOVEN BY HAND AND UNDER 
MOST EXPENSIVE AND IMPERFECT 
METHODS. 


BUT MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—the 
Cloverland inventor—spanned the gap of 
ages by inventing a method and loom for 
producing wicker Baby Carriages and Fur- 
niture. His inventions revolutionized the 
wicker weaving world and brought the very 
best wicker articles within the reach of 
everybody. 


THESE REMARKABLE INVENTIONS 
ENABLE MR. LLOYD TO USE THE BEST 
OF RAW MATERIALS; TO EMPLOY 
THE HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMEN; 
TO ADD THE LATEST REFINEMENTS 
—IN OTHER WORDS—TO PRODUCE 
SUPERIOR- ARTICLES FOR FAR LESS 
COST TO EVERYBODY. 


That’s the Power of Invention. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MENOMINEE - CLOVERLAND-MICHIGAN 
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Introducing — 


LLOYD 


BABY CARRIAGES and FURNITURE 


LOOM 
WOVEN 


THOUSANDS OF DEALERS ARE NOW 
selling the LLOYD LINE. Go to your mer- 
chant and look at his Lloyd Loom Woven 
Furniture or Baby Carriages. If he has 
none, fill out the coupon and mail to us, 
and we will help you get just what you 
want. 


LLOYD LOOM WOVEN FURNITURE 
is just being placed on the market. In 
three years Lloyd Baby Carriages have been 
sold in larger numbers than any other kind. 
So great has been the demand for Lloyd 
Furniture within the few weeks it has been 
on the market that the factory has been 
obliged to 
work nights. | 
That’s a sure 
sign of quality 8 
these days. a 


Products. 


FSRREE 


COUPON C. M. 
THE LLOYD MFG. CO, 


Menominee, Mich. 


ga My Kurnsture Dealer tsi. asics > seaties oie 
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Please mail me your bookde 
on Lloyd Loom Woven 
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Menominee—The Gateway to Cloverland 


And a City with Tourist Attractions Unequalled 


IN ALL AN 
OF IDEAL 
CLOVERLAND PLACE 
NO TO 
BEAUTY SPEND 
SPOT AN HOUR 
LIKE OR A 
THIS WHOLE 
MONTH 
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The Most Beautiful Natural Woodland and Lake 


The John Henes Park, Menominee. 


Shore Park in All Michigan. 


GOOD ROADS 


Menominee city and county has 
an ideal road system on Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan Route 15 with 
many side trips, including the pic- 
turesque 35-mile bay shore drive, 
at the water’s edge, from Me- 
nominee to Escanaba. 


GOLF 


The famous nine-hole course of 
the Riverside Country Club is 
open to tourists with a small 
green fee charge. This is one of 
the sportiest natural courses in 
Michigan, and received the en- 
thusiastic praise of Walter Ha- 
gen, the national champion. 


HOTELS 


The hotel accommodations are 
justly famous. No more attrac- 
tive lobby and no more personal 
effort to please is found in any 
Michigan hotel than in the spa- 
cious Hotel Menominee on the 
shores of beautiful Green Shores on beauttul | 


FISHING 
Both the bay and the Menominee 
river are excellent fishing grounds, 
while in nearby lakes the bass, 


pike and pickerel challenge the 
activities of the disciple of Izaak 
Walton. Boats, tackle and bait 
are available at the lake resorts. 


GARAGES 


There are a dozen or more high 
grade garages giving special serv- 
ice to the various makes of cars 
charging fair prices for work and 
tuilding up a large tourist patron- 
age by giving the visitor a square 
deal. 


BOATING 


Larger pleasure craft offer sum- 
mer trips on Green bay, while 
the Menominee river, reaching for 
many miles inland, is one of the 
most picturesque canoe routes in 
Cloverland. Each smaller lake 
affords boating facilities to vis- 
itors. 


Bare tn 


a 
The Chamber of Commerce of Menominee Has Spared No Effort or Expense in Planning for the Comfort and Entertainment 


of 1921 Tourists. 
ee 


HOTEL MENOMINEE — Ameri- 
can plan. The best in Cloverland. 
W. S. Carpenter, Prop., Ed. 
Wood, Manager. 

WILSON-HENES COMPANY— 
Department Store—Tourists invit- 
ed to visit our store. Information 
on routes, road conditions and Clo- 
verland beauty spots. 


MURRAY’S RESTAURANT — 
Personal direction of Ralph Mur- 
ray. One of the most popular and 
best patronized cafes in all of Clo- 
verland. 

DAYLIGHT CLOTHING HOUSE 
—Joseph H. Simansky — Home of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes. 
Everv outing necessity for the tour- 


NORTHLAND MOTORS CO.— 
Peerless, Cleveland and Chandler 
service exclusively. Cletrac Trac- 
tors . Branch at Iron River, Mich. 

Vv. A. LUNDGREN—The Rexall 
Drug Stores—Every courtesy to 
tourists and everything first class 
drug stores ought to carry. Oppo- 
site Hotel Menominee. 


For Information on Free Camping Sites or Anything Regarding Your Proposed Visit, Write the Secretary. 


MENOMINEE BANKS — First 
National Bank, Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank, Commercial Bank, 
Commercial Bank (North Menom- 
inee Branch). 

GOSLING’S GRILL—John Gos- 
ling, Prop.—One of the most at- 
tractive and best appointed grill . 
rooms in the north. 
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Judging the Future by Cl 


De 


H, that all of us could picture 
this county twenty, thirty, 
forty and fifty years hence. 
What would we see? - 
So many wonderfully fascinating 
istoric stories have been written and 
ublished about this “Eldorado” of 
urs that it might be interesting to 
ike an imaginary journey into the 
iture. 
|In less than a generation such 
onderful changes have been wrought, 
ich seemingly endless tracts of cut 
ver land have been taken over by 
1e settlers and made to produce the 
nest crops of grain, grasses, potatoes, 
|rawberries, small fruits etc., that the 
yunty has become famous, and im- 
zination can scarcely overstep in 
cturing the possibilities of the fut- 
re, 
| Let us picture our county as head- 
g the list of grass, grain and even 
ytato growing counties in the whole 
orld. No one questions the quality 
* flavor and it is an established fact 
iat Ontonagon county land will and 
des produce a large yield. No one 
ho has driven through -our fertile 


Rockland, from National Hill 


nd disputes the fact that we grow 
*tter hay and a larger yield than is 
‘own elsewhere. Land _is ‘gradually 
sing taken up, homes, schools and 
iurches are being built, and small 
mmunities are growing. 
The wool growing and dairying in- 
istries are in their infancy and let 
} predict that within a very few years 
is will be one of the largest pro- 
tcers of wool and dairy products. 
tere is no place in the world with 
ptter prospects for agricultural de- 
lopment than this. 
If it is hunting fishing, motoring or 
sht seeing you crave, there is not 
sother place in all the world like this 
ir county of ours. There are thou- 
nds of acres of virgin forests, there 
‘© mountains and plains, hills and 
les. There are numerous water 
ls that rival those of the Yellow- 
dne, Yosemite and other national 
rks. Many of these can be reached 
automobile, while others may be 
en by walking short distances. The 
Ives along Lake Superior or on the 
ores of Lake Gogebic are wonderful. 
1€ cooling breezes from Lake Super- 
* are refreshing to the “city worn” 
ople who will be sure to find here 
st the kind of air they like. 
Ontonagon county is also advancing 
dustrially. It is true that her lead- 


Biya. 


ae 


Trl ley bea Ys 


Along the Ontonagon River 


been 
the 
enter- 
now 


ing industry in the 
“timber and lumber.’ This is 
principal industry today, but 
prising capital from outside’ is 
being interested in other lines. 
In Ontonagon is being built one of 
the largest “soda pulp” mills in the 
world. In fact, it is said there are 
only twelve of the kind in the world 
and that only six of them are con- 
sidered as competitors. With the 
Ontonagon pulp mill running and turn- 
ing out the best pulp obtainable, made 
from popple and spruce, it is probable 
that other pulp mills will be built here 
and possibly paper mills. Ontonagon 
village has two large saw mills and a 


past has 


number of small industries to keep the 
people employed. 

Ewen, Trout Creek and Bergland 
all have large saw mills that give em- 
ployment to their own people and 
usually the settler can find work in 
town if he wishes. 

Ewen has a live development as- 
sociation consisting of local business 
men and farmers, and they are always 
willing and anxious to assist new set- 
tlers in getting settled. 

Ontonagon village has the Ontonag- 
on Exchange Club of over sixty mem- 
bers. This club takes the place, or 
rather, is a commercial club. It takes 
the initiative in many local affairs and 


wi + ges 


Sy Ase ae 


A Beautiful Cloverland Waterfall 


overland’s Past Record 


lends its influence to all worthy mat- 
ters. The club is not political or 
sectarian in any way. It meets regu- 
larly once a month and the average 
attendance for the seven months of 


its existence is forty-seven, which 
shows that there is real interest 
shown. 


W. A. Chamberlain is president and 
J. M. Donnelly, treasurer. Every mem- 
ber is a live one and if anyone is in- 
terested in Ontonagon, either to make 
their home or to locate an industry, 
they will find ready help from this 
club. 

Hvery member of the village council 
is a member of the Exchange Club. 
The council is also a live crowd and it 
will heartily welcome new industries 
and give all the assistance within its 
power. W. G. VanSlyck is president; 
A. J. Scovia, Clerk; Frank Corvillion, 
treasurer; John Jones, attorney: John 
Hawley, HE. J. Tousignant, Joseph 
Schon, O. J. Lucas, James P. Corgan 
and E. J. Donnelly, trustees. 


r 


Driveway Near Ontonagon 


There are numerous beauty spots 
available for summer homes. No bet- 
ter place than the’ shores of Lake 


Superior where people from as far as 
Oklahoma come for their summers. 

The county board of supervisors 
have always encouraged agriculture. 
They have a herd of Holstein cattle on 
the county farm, which is gaining a 
reputation as big butter makers. Re- 
cent tests show that several county 
herd cows bid fair to become number- 
ed among the record breakers. The 
members of the Ontonagon county 
board of supervisors are John Hask- 
ins, Bergland, Edward Rousseau, Rubi- 
con; T. H. Wilcox, White Pine: L. J. 
Maloney, Greenland; P. J. Taylor, 
Haight; J. P. Webb, Interior: Paul 
Stindt, Topaz; Frank Sparrer, Ewen; 
Edward Carroll, Ontonagon; Francis 
Jeffs, Rockland; Emil Hautala, Bruces 
Crossing. 

Tourists are always heartily wel- 
come in Ontonagon county. The 
refreshing air from Lake Superior is 
invigorating and if you are looking 
for a delightful place to spend your 
vacation, come to Ontonagon. 


4 
OLSTEHIN interest in Mara- 
thon, Wisconsin’s largest 
county, have been materially 
advanced the past eighteen 
months as the result of a new type 
of organization that has abundantly 


proven its worth as a stimulator of 
keener breed enthusiasm. 

The new form of organization, 
known as the local club county federa- 
tion plan now being followed in sever- 
al counties, had its inception in Mara- 
thon county less than two years ago. 
At the present time there are nine 
local clubs with combined member- 
ship of over three hundred. They are 
federated into a county organization. 
Under the plan followed, by joining a 
local club a person also becomes a 
member of the County association. 
One set of dues pays for membership 
in. both. 

Dues are apportioned on the follow- 
ing basis: Twenty-five cents for each 
pure bred six months old or over on 
January lst of current year. Half of 
the dues go to the local club, the 
other half to the County association. 
Local clubs take care of all expenses 
incident to conducting the alfairs of 
their organization locally. The coun- 
ty organization finances summer and 
winter meetings, subsidizes the county 
fair premium list and takes care of 
other expense incident to promoting 
the breed in the county. 

Each. local club has its own set of 
officers. A president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, treasurer and one direct- 
or tor each township represented in 
its membership. 

The presidents and secretaries of 
local clubs constitute the executive 
committee of the County Association, 
which in turn elects its own set of of- 
ficers. 

To date, nine local clubs have been 
organized in Marathon county, the 
membership varying from twelve in 
the smallest group to ninety-one in 
the largest. Organizations are located 
at the following points in the county: 
Athens, Colby, Unity, Spencer, Strat- 


ford, Edgar, Wausau, Plover and 
Hlderin. Each club includes members 


in from two to seven different town- 
ships. 

Best evidence of the value of the 
local club plan is found in the ac- 
complishments of the various clubs. 

The Edgar club, for example, put on 
a@ very successful promotion sale in 


Value of 


HE total value of Livestock pro- 
duction in Wisconsin in 1920 is 
estimated by Joseph A. Becker of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service (U. S. Bureau of Crop 
Estimates and Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), to have been 
$383,051,000, compared to $416,811,000 
in 1919 and $125,025,000 in 1909. Val- 
ue in 1920 was only 91.9 per cent of 
the 1919 value, although the quantities 
produced were uniformly greater. 
Milk made up 61.1 per cent of the 
value of livestock production in 1920, 
compared to 60.1 per cent in 1919. In 
1920, 1,836,000 cows produced 91,451,- 
000 hundredweight of milk (an aver- 


age of 4,981 per cow) valued at $234,- - 


326,000 (2,563 per cwt.); in 1919, 1,- 
802,000 cows produced 88,870,000 hund- 
redweight (an average of 4,933 per 
cow) valued at $251,003,000 ($2,824 
per cwt.); and in 1909, 1,474,000 cows 
produced 57,073,000 hundredweight 
valued at $65,064,000. Prices of milk 
and dairy products were higher dur- 
ing the first half of 1920 than during 
the same period in 1919. During the 
second half year, milk prices declined, 
but to a lesser extent than did other 
farm products. 


The number of cattle sold for 
slaughter or slaughtered on Wisconsin 
farms in 1920 is estimated at 514,000 
head, compared to 517,000 in 1919 and 
469,000 in 1909. Total farm value 
was $30,583,000, comparec to $34,122,- 
000 in 1919 and $14,251,000 in 1909. 
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The Holstein Friesian World is Cloverland 


Bava bene Cs . 


SWOBODA 


A Group of Cloverland Pure Bred Holsteins 


the spring of 1920, bringing in two car- 
loads of pure breds which were sold 
to farmers in the community. Later 
in the year the club put on a very 
meritorious exhibit at the County fair, 
members winning a number of blue 
ribbons. The past winter the club 
made a ruling that no one could be- 
come a member whose herd had not 
been tubercular tested. This ruling 
was responsible for the dropping out 
of a few members on the start but be- 
for the campaign was over practically 
all of these came back, and a lot more, 
until the membership was boosted to 
close to the hundred mark. 

The club is now planning a pure 
bred bull sale to be held in the month 
of June. Plans are also under way 
for another exhibit at the Marathon 
County fair this fall. The club is 
pushing the campaign for better bulls 
and had placed eight the first four 
months of the year. Club work is also 
being fostered. Cooperating with the 
county club leader and the local cow 


Calves slaughtered totaled 842,000 
compared to 753,000 in 1919 and 740,- 
000 in 1909. Total value was $9,094,- 
000, compared to $9,337,000 in 1919 
and $4,496,000 in 1909. 

Sheep and lambs slaughtered num- 
bered 364,000, compared to 443,000 in 
1919 and 412,000 in 1909. Value was 
$3,385,000, compared to $4,386,000 in 
1919 and $1,976,000 in 1909. 

Swine to the number of 2,099,000 
were slaughtered or sold for slaughter 
in 1920, compared to 2,107,000 in 1919 
and 1,776,000 in 1909. Total value was 
much less, $59,192,000, compared to 
$73,745,000 in 1919 and $23,815,000 in 
1909. 

The first estimate of poultry pro- 
duction made by this Service shows 
8,759,000 head slaughtered on farms 
or sold for slaughter in 1920, as com- 


tester a goodly number of boys have 
been signed up and are raising calves 
under the supervision of the cow test- 
er, Ben La Stofka, as local leader. 

The Stratford club held a very suc- 
cessful promotion sale in 1920. It is 
also promoting club work~* and, co- 
operating with the local chamber of 
Commerce, is making elaborate plans 
for the big county picnic to be held 
at Stratford in June. This is to be 
the biggest event of the kind ever 
held in the county. 

At Unity the association has held 
several big public meetings to which 
farmers from. the surrounding country 
were invited. At a recent meeting the 
splendid Carnation Film on judging 
a Holstein sire was shown. Club work 
is being actively promoted with the 
result that Unity has a club of sixty- 
one members, -a liberal portion of 
which are raising calves. The Wau- 
sau club has arranged a series of 
meetings throughout its territory in 
school houses, cheese factories and 


pared to 8,712,000 in 1919 and 7,214,- 
000 in 1909. Total value is estimated 
at $10,33C,000 in 1920, $10,106,000 in 
1919 and $3,636,000 in 1909. 

It is estimated that 11,577,000 hens 
and pullets in 1920 laid 79,156,000 
dozen eggs (an average of 85 eggs) 
valued at $34,037,000; that 11,175,000 
hens-and pullets in 1919 laid 77,874,- 
000 dozen eggs (an average of 85 eggs) 
valued at $31,150,000; compared to 
9,225,000 hens and pullets in 1909, 
which produced 54,581,000 dozen eggs 
valued at $10,261,000. 

The wool clip in 1920 is estimated 
at 38,360,000 pounds, compared to 3,- 
310,000 pounds in 1919 and 4,688,000 
in 1909. Total value was $806,000, 
compared to $1,754,000 in 1919 and 
$1,267,000 in 1909. 

Honey production is estimated to 
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Field Meeting of Oconto County, Wis., Farmers 
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private homes. At these the coun) 
agent discussed the value of bett 
live stock; result: the placing of he 
a dozen registered bulls. A numbi 
of the clubs. are planning campaig) 
of meetings for the purpose of promc¢ 
ing a keener interest in good li 
stock. 

Several of the clubs are pushing tl! 
tubercular testing work with the r 
sult that a goodly number of herds a) 
now on the ifederal Accredited list ar 
many others have passed their fir 
clean test. 

A number of clubs are already ma 
ing plans for a club exhibit at tt 
County fair. The fair management 
lending its encouragement to the ely 
organization plan by offering speci 
prizes tor club herds, a herd consis 
ing of a bull, two years old or over, 
female, three years or Over, one tw 
years, a yearling anda calf. Tr 
county organization has voted $50.( 
to subsidize the county fair premiy 
list, each local club adding an exti 
five on condition that the total tf 
duplicated by the fair managemen 
In 1920 as a result of the cooperatio 
of local clubs the fair management pl 
on the biggest exhibit of dairy stoc 
in its history. A new live stock bar 
and sales pavilion on the county fa 
grounds are indirectly the result < 
the interest and activity of the loci 
breeders clubs. Guernsey breeders i 
the county are organized on the sam 
plan as the Holstein men, having seye 
locals. The county organization hold 
its first county sale at Wausau o 
May 12th. Fifty nine head, parti 
from herds in the county and the ba 
ance from other counties will be sok 

Through the activities of the va 
ious local clubs a wider interest fc 
better live stock has been created i 
the county. Despite rather depressin 
financial conditions the number (¢( 
pure bred bulls is rapidly increasin 
Of the nine hundred fifty pure bre 
bulls in the county probably fifty pe 
cent are Holsteins. As yet the numbe 
of registered females in the count 
is far from what it should be. 

Before the county wide plan of 0 
ganization was adopted it was neve 
possible to get over two score men 
bers to join the county organizatiol 
The fact that the membership no 
totals over three hundred is one ¢ 
the best evidences of the far-reachin 
effect of the new type of organizatiol 


Wisconsin Livestock Production in 1920 


have been 4,692,000 pounds, compare 
to 4,834,000 in 1919 and 2,495,000 i 
1909, valued at $1,292,000 in 1920, $1 
268,000 in 1919 and $259,000 in 1909. 


French Alive to Water- 
ways Development 


O nation is so alive to the di 
velopment of interior waterway 
and hydraulic power develope 
from dams as the French. A compan 
has been formed for making use of th 
lower Rhone which will open‘a larg 
district of the south eastern portio 
of France for the operation of il 
dustrial plants and will furthermor 
place at the disposal of the inhabil 
ants a new navigable waterway. Th 
plans of the Company are to instal 
twelve stations for the development 0 
electric power and the fall of th 
river is sufficient when properly dam 
med to produce 387,625 horse powe 
on an average. A grand total of 437 
525 horse power is available. Thi 
French engineers figure only upon th 
power developed by the mean flow 0 
the river. This horse power  coull 
only be brought out in a steam plan 
by the use of three million tons of eal 
According to the figures ‘of Amer! 
can engineers upon the _ possibilitie 
of the St. Lawrence River, ten time’ 
that amount of horse power will bi 
developed and ten times that amoun 
of coal will be saved. 
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Advantage of a Northwestern Live Stock Market 
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{The Great and Rapidly Growing South,St. Paul Stock Yards{Section 


N THE early stages of the North- 
} west’s development the soil and 
| climatic conditions were adapted 
} to two kinds of farming, namely 
istock grazing and grain farming. 

‘ The range territories of the far 
west, Montana, Canada and sections 
‘of North and South Dakota even to 
the present day, grow an abundance 
lof grass and hay. On account of the 
climate and soil conditions, these 
lareas do not respond to intensive 
‘cultivation and practically the only 
method ot obtaining profitable 
‘revenues from these vast ranges is 
by marketing this natural vegetation 
‘by grazing sheep and cattle over these 
lands and marketing the stock as 
feeders. 

South St. Paul market is located at 
the gateway to the great corn belt 
where thin stock can’be sold, to go 
ito the feed lots of the middle western 
states for grain finishing with the 
least freight and shipping shrink. It 
would be an economic loss to slaught- 
‘or sheep and cattle not in proper con- 
lition for the block, consequently 
South St. Paul market is an important 
factor in economical marketing of 
stock from the Northwest range ter- 
sitories. 

Grain Sections of Northwest 


As has been stated before in the 
2arly stages of the Northwest’s de- 
velopment the fertile sections of Min- 
aesota, South Dakota, . Wisconsin, 
Michigan and North Dakota were de- 
voted largely to grain farming. It has 
deen said by best authority that no 
ugricultural section in the world has 
seen able to succeed thru any great 


HE state Market Division of 
Wisconsin gives the following 
discussion on the handling and 
marketing of eggs. 


“The lack of proper treatment of 
2ggs by the farmer is a source of a 
3reat deal of waste and is an import- 
mt item in the spread between the 
wrice received. by the farmer and the 
orice paid by the consumer. 

“The cost of handling and _ trans- 
yorting eggs which cannot be sold 
mm account of their poor quality is 
ust as great as the cost of handling 
ind transporting eggs of good quality. 
t is clear that the expense involved 
n the transportation and handling of 
insaleable eggs falls on eggs of good 
quality and increases the price of 
such eggs. Price paid to the produc- 
TS must be depressed to cover the 
‘Xpense and this accounts to a con- 
siderable extent for the difference 
yetween the prices paid for the good 
‘888 and the prices charged the con- 
jumers. 


“The real cause of this particular 
tem of unnecessary waste and ex- 
vense is the delay in moving the 
‘ges. There is delay in gathering the 
‘68S on the farm, delay in taking 
hem to town, and delay on the part 
f the storekeeper, 


“The majority of the eges of the 
ountry are produced in the section 
vhich comprises principally the states 
ying in the Mississippi Valley. They 
Te Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, 
OWa, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
‘ennessee, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
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Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Horses. No. Cars 
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period of years without livestock. We 
find this statement holds true in grain 
sections of the Northwest. 

Experience is teaching grain pro- 
ducers the demand for a diversified 
system of farming, which includes 
livestock, and provides for main- 
tenance of soil fertility as well as 
insure them against rust, drouth, hail 
or the disasters common to a one crop 
system of cultivation. We find these 
grain sections are rapidly getting 
away from one crop methods and it 
is from these territories that greatest 
strides forward have been made in 
increased livestock shipments during 
the past 10 years. 

Inasmuch as the State of Minnesota 
lies in the heart of this fertile grain 
section of the Northwest, for the sake 
of illustration and example let us see 
what progress this state made during 
the last ten years. 

In 1910 Minnesota had nearly 6,000,- 
000 acres of wheat while in 1920 there 
were only 3,000,000 acres, practically 
50 per cent decrease. Corn varieties 
are rapidly becoming adapted to these 
soil and climatic conditions and we 
find that in 1910 Minnesota had a 
corn acreage of 1,700,000 acres, while 
in 1920, 3,150,000, an increase of al- 


most 100 per cent. By diversified 
methods a large number of Minnesota 
farmers find themselves in a position 
to add swine production to their tarm 
operations, and we note, according to 
bureau of crop estimates on January 
1st in 1910, that there were 1,000,000 
hogs on the farms of this state and on 
same date 1920 there were 3,000,000 
an increase of 200 per cent in ten 
years. Cattle receipts at South St. 
Paul from Minnesota in 1910 was 219,- 
000 and 1920, 420,000 another increase 
of practically 100 per cent. 

The process of adopting diversified 
methods of farming is also making 
similar strides in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
North and South Dakota. 

Increase in livestock receipts at 
South St. Paul market since 1888 are 
further evidences of this progress and 
indicates the importance of a_ live- 
stock market in the Northwest. 

Two of the world’s largest packers 
foresaw this growing demand and have 
built two of the most modern plants in 
the country, representing an invest- 
ment of 25 million dollars. In addi- 
tion, seven other plants are also in 
operation at this market. South St. 
Paul already ranks among the five 
leading livestock markets of the Unit- 


Handling and Marketing Eggs 


Texas. There are in all these states 
few farms which can be properly call- 
ed “poultry farms.” These farms are 
devoted mainly to grain growing and 
livestock, principally cattle and hogs. 
The keeping of poultry is incidental 
and the eggs produced are really in 
the nature of a by-product of the 
farm. 

“The care and attention given the 
fowls and the product on these farms 
are, therefore, usually incidental also. 
The farmer gathers the eggs whenever 
convenient; sometimes each day, 
sometimes two or three times a week. 
The eggs are brought to the house 
and kept until there is a sufficient 
number to take to the village or un- 
til the farmer makes a trip to the 
village for some purpose and takes 
the eggs along. No particular atten- 
tion is given to the conditions under 
which the eggs are kept in the mean- 
time, and no particular effort is made 


to obtain clean eggs by proper atten-. 


tion to the nests and by frequent 
gathering, or to separate the clean 
from the soiled eggs when taking them 
to market. Whenever a nest of eggs 
is discovered in the weeds or about 
the barn they are usually added to 
the eggs in the market basket without 
question as to whether they are part- 
ly incubated. 

“As a result, the farmer may start 
for town with a basket of eggs, part 
of which are perfectly fresh and 
wholesome, part of them dirty, and 


part of them shrunken or stale or 
even spoiled. During the drive to 
town it is a common occurance for the 
eggs to be exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun for an hour or two and 
subjected therefore to a temperature 
greater than the normal temperature 
of incubation. These eggs the farmer 
takes to the village store or to an 
egg buyer and receives for them a 
certain price per dozen, regardless of 
quality. 

“The merchant holds the eggs until 
he has enough to make a shipment to 
some egg dealer or shipper from 
whom he gets regular quotations. 
The delay here may be anywhere from 
two days to a week or even two 
weeks. Usually the conditions of 
shipment of these fSgs up to the 
time they reach the packing house are 
such as to cause a still further de- 
terioration in the eggs. After they 
reach the packing house they are as- 
sembled in great enough numbers so 
that more attention and care is given 
their handling, and although the eggs 
go through one or more sets of hands 
trom this point before they are plac- 
ed in storage or reach the consumer, 
the deterioration which they undergo 
is not so great proportionately. 

“As a result of all these delays and 
earelessness, there is, in connection 
with the handling and marketing of 
eggs in the middle west, a great loss. 
This loss is borne both by the produc- 
er and consumer but falls mainly on 


ed States and paid around 260 mil- 
lion dollars for livestock during 1920. 
Yet, with all these merits this market 
only represents the wealth of a North- 
west industry which is still in its 
embryonic stage of development. 


Fifty per cent of the live stock car 
receipts from grain sections to this 
market are mixed loads. There are 
about 500 co-operative live stock ship- 
ping associations, consisting of 100 to 
150 members each. These are further 
evidences that the industry is still 
very young in this section and that 
producers are raising small numbers 
which will not permit shipment of 
straight cars from the community, let 
alone straight loads from the individ- 
ual will be possible for the average 
northwest farm in time. 


Further development and increase 
in land values depends upon live stock. 
South St. Paul market is only a fac- 
tor in northwest business which makes 
unfolding of our agricultural wealth 
possible as well-as profitable. 


Why Should Northwest Producer Ship 
to South St. Paul 


Two nationwide packers built plants 
here to avoid economic loss. 


Marketing here saves shrink and 
freight on live animals, 


Marketing here saves shrink and 
freight on finished products. 


If livestock of the northwest is mar- 
keted at home and converted into fin- 
ished products at home, we are sellers 
instead of buyers of those products. 
Money comes to the northwest instead 
of going to other sections, and we 
build our own prosperity. 


the former. The poor handling of 
eggs decreases the supply and the 
consumer suffers in being unable to 
secure good eggs in sufficient quan- 
tity and in consequence there is a de- 
crease in consumption. 

“The losses caused both to the pro- 
ducer and to the consumer of eges 
can be eliminated to a large extent 
by the improvements in the methods 
of handling and buying. Thus the 
shipper can materially improve the 
quality of eggs in the market if he 
persistently buys by quality.” 


Preventive of Dullness 


In order to prevent Jack from be- 
coming a dull boy as a result of all 
work and no play, many hours can be 
spent profitably in the school room by 
forgetting books and lessons for a 
time and testing seeds. Seed testing 
is a diversion that is as practical as 
it is enjoyable. It-is admirably adapt- 
ed for exercise work in every school- 
room whether or not a_ systematic 
course in agriculture is given. Little 
equipment is necessary. A study of 
samples of farm seed to be sown by 
the pupils’ parents, to determine the 
percentage of germination and the ex- 
tent of impurities in the seed, offers a 
means of connecting the school with 
the home with benefits to both. Im- 
purity tests can be made by an ex- 
amination with a magnifying glass. 
The only apparatus necessary for ger- 
mination tests of small seed consists 
of two plates, and a piece of blotting 
paper. 
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Very Profitable to Grow the Best Stock Feeds 


and to keep bred-for-production 

live stock. Success in live stock 

and dairy farming is most easily 
secured where the best of feeds are 
grown. Continuously buying large 
quantities of feeds for rations is not 
productive of worth-while profits. 
Feeding incomplete rations to live 
stock is likewise an unprofitable 
practice. 

Good farm animals suitable for dairy- 
ing or other purposes, when fed well 
prepared rations, ordinarily pay better 
prices for farm grown feeds than can 
be secured from other sources. An 
English writer of farming, as early 
as 1532 stated a truth when he wrote, 
“An husbande cannot well thryve 
by his corne without he have cattell, 
nor by his cattell without corne; for 
els he shall be a byer, a borrower or 
a beggar.” 

Know the Value of Feeds. 

One »2f the keys to success in live- 
stock feeding is an appreciation of 
the value of a given quantity of feed. 
Feeds have a cash value correspond- 
ing to market conditions; a feeding 
value based upon their digestible 
nutrients; and a fertility and manurial 
value relating to their influence on 
the soil. Market quotations of feed 
prices and tables indicating the per- 
centage of digestible nutrients, and 
the fertility of manurial values, are 
easily accessible. A better knowledge 
of such facts would undoubtedly 
change the organization and line of 
effort on many farms. There would 
be a more systematic rotation of crops 
and setting aside of fields for crops 
that do not fit into established ro- 
tations. Greater emphasis would 
furthermore be given to the matter of 
tilling and preparing the soil for 
crops and of the growing and harvest- 
ing them in a manner to secure the 
greatest returns. Some crops are 
naturally best adapted to given types 
of soil; others belong to given sec- 
tions of latitude, north or south; and 
again others succeed or fail according 
to high or low lands and the length of 
the growing season. It should be re- 
garded necessary to select crops best 
adapted to a given farm and with a 
view to producing feeds best suited 
for preparing rations. 


Best Feeds to Grow 


In addition to native grass pasture, 
corn, barley and oats, the list of high 
class feeds includes: clovers, of which 
the medium red variety is most valu- 
able and widely grown; alfalfa, that 
is being grown successfully where 
soil conditions are right or are made 
right for it; soybeans that are especi- 
ally well adapted for lighter soil and 
for a “plant-in” crop; and peas that 
can be grown in combination with 
oats to advantage for hay or summer 
silage. This list of feeds is classed 
as “farm legumes,” and is richer in 
protein and lime than other farm 
crops. They are, therefore, valuable 
for providing complete rations without 
the necessity for buying too large 
amounts of rich protein concentrates 
that usually are highest in price. 

Feeds rich in protein and lime are 
essential for successful milk produc- 
tion, normal and maximum growth of 
young animals, and successful main- 
tenance of pregnant animals. They 
are most valuable, furthermore, from 
the standpoint of producing good soil 
conditions and furnishing farm man- 
ures for the maintenance and  im- 
provement of soil fertility. 

Table I shows how the digestible 
crude protein, total digestible nurt- 
ient and the fertility and manurial 
values of hay from legumes compare 
with a few of the other feeds that are 
quite generally in use on farms in 
Wisconsin. 

The crude protein of feed 
muscles, tendons, hide, and similar 
parts of the body and supplies the 
casein or cheese part of the milk. 
The total digestible nutrients include 
the digestible crude protein and other 
nutrients including carbohydrates and 
fat-producers of body heat and en- 
ergy-body fat, and butter fat in milk. 


if PAYS to grow the best of feeds 


builds . 


By GEORGE C, (E0UIVGE TH Ree 


Table No. 1. 


Total Digesti-— 


“Digestible 


Ration Re | Crude Protein | ble Nutrients 
Choice Alfalfa or Soybean Hay........ 12 tba; 1.27 lbs. 6.19 lbs. 
Corn: “Silage: ) Aaczccwersceuieremeininsaertotenes 36 lbs. -39 Ibs. 6.37 lbs. 
Corn Meal. ik 2/52. aretiriets sabe artes nit raratetens 6 lbs. -41 lbs. 5.03 lbs, 
Ground Oats, sos ee eine sale lesie Catemiees 6 lbs. -58 lbs. 4.32 lbs. 
| oe a See ae ——— 
TOTAL. = oicscselareve otto ei lale wiels is loiale tele totetars | 60 lbs. e 2.65 lbs. 21.71 lbs. 
Table No. 2 
ClOvV er GEIBY~ wcirs cide stale onsale reson reel 2 lbs .91 lbs. 6.11 lbs. 
Corn “Silage: aiiee cieete aie ieperis erate totais 38 ater 36 lbs .39 lbs. 6.37 lbs. 
Corts Blea Wi. ciitees laeceteasteusteve pw iax>r sun oneutohoiete 5 lbs .35 lbs. 4.19 lbs. 
Ground sOats 4. aice occu ate cists et tiie ole iets 5 lbs .49 lbs. 3.52 lbs. 
Oil “Mea ac\s: «2 corscsrecctatcretetenecotatavetsseraiseeto tien 2 lbs .60 lbs. 1.56 lbs. 
| ——————— 
OWA Tettuateneretntets Fererele eleielelslnipiess bfeleie 2.65 lbs. | 21.71 lbs. 
Timothy Hay 36 lbs. 5.82 lbs. 
Corn (Silazer aaeer cee eee 39 lbs 6.37 lbs. 
Corn Meal  <.udssep. sae nc eens sam plete 28 lbs 3.35 lbs. 
Ground OAtS 2. .ssckdc dscns vasccewieesisis.cie 58 lbs 4.22 lbs. 
Gluten” Peed. Wisi aievelesiejelvreieltle(n nie etelele iste .43 lbs. 1.61 lbs. 
Oil) MGA: os cece ces ncletersiaicteiniole ctettalerecistetete .60 lbs. 1.56 lbs. 
TOTAL: sce cists ols inte tesaleisieta wtoterte ere aictrate | 62 lbs. ____2.64 Ibs. 22.93 lbs. 


The fertility value of feeds is their 
value if put directly back on _ the 
land; or the amount of fertility a 
given crop removes from the soil on 
which it was grown. The manurial 
value, which is practically 80 per 
cent of the fertility value, is the pro- 
portion of fertilizing constituents of 
feeds that may be recovered in the 
form of manure and returned to the 
land after feeds have been fed to farm 
animals. 

Farm manure should be well handled 
to recover its full value. Further- 
more, make it a practice to utilize 
farm-grown feeds on the farm as much 
as possible or else restore to the land 
an equivalent amount of fertility ab- 
sorbed by them. Concentrate mix- 
tures may be selected that have a 
high fertility and manurial value, and 
every opportunity to use them to in- 
crease the profits from milk and live- 
stock production will insure an ad- 
ditional profit in land improvement. 


Legume Crops Best for Rations. 


Table I shows that hay from legume 
crops supplies the greatest amount of 
digestible crude protein, and also a 


relatively large amount of total diges- 
tible nutrients. If only roughages like 
timothy hay, corn stover, mixed hay, 
and marsh hay are availakie, a con- 
siderable amount of rich protein con- 
centrates will have to be supplied in 
addition to what would otherwise be 
required. Doing this not only com- 
plicates feeding but adds to its cost. 

A 1,000 pound cow, for example, 
should receive 1 pound of concen- 
trate mixture for every 3 or 4 pounds 
of milk produced, and in addition one 
of the following combinations for 
roughage: 

30 lbs. of corn silage and 10 lbs. of 
hay, or 

30 lbs. of roots and 15 lbs. of hay, or 

8 lbs. dried beet pulp (soaked 24 
hours), and 10 lbs. of hay, or 

20 lbs. clover or alfalfa hay, or 

20 lbs. timothy, prairie, or marsh 
hay with 1 or 2 lbs. oil meal. 


In supplying concentrate mixtures 
to supplement the roughage part of 
the ration, it is well to consider the 
relative amounts of crude _ protein, 
total digestible nutrients and the 
fertility or manurial value. 


Former Bog Land Just Outside City of St. Paul 


The Minnesota Agricultural College has helped convert the part shown in 
upper picture into a heavily manured celery field, surrounded by a mild 


meadow (lower picture). 
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Cotton seed meal, for example, is! 
high in digestible crude protein, con-) 
tains a relatively high amount of total 
digestible nutrients and has a man- 
urial value of $19.20. Where this 
feed can be used in a ration it is eyi- 
dent: that it has two possibilities of 
returning a profit to the feeder. 

Feeding trials with dairy cattle in-: 
dicate that a good grade of alfalfa 
hay and corn silage combined with 
corn, oats, barley or a mixture of these) 
will provide a complete ration and 
maintain a normal flow of milk for; 
cows producing as high as 40 to 45 
pounds of milk daily over a period of 
at least 16 weeks. 

The following rations suggest what 
one might expect to provide for) 
equal results with rations including 
alfalfa, clover and timothy hay, re- 
spectively, for a 12v0-pound cow pro- 
ducing daily 40 to 45 pounds of milk, 
testing 3 per cent butter fat. 

These rations show that much 
simpler ones may be preyared if 
legume hays of good quality are avail- 
able. Using timothy nay not only re- 
quires a more complicated concen- 
trate mixture, but 2 pounds more of it. 
Timothy hay is not highly palatable! 
and it is a question if the amount 
named in the ration wou:id be consum- 
ed so as to maintain a normal flow of 
milk. 

Marsh hay is ever poorer than tim- 
othy hay both in nutrition and fertil-| 
ity value. It is un.ortunate when a 
better class of 1.a: is not available, 
and under such conditions with a good 
class of cows it is profitable to pur- 
chase a good legume hay. Legumes 
are highly valuable for hay, soiling 
and pasture crops and for feeding 
practically all classes of livestock. 

Clover and alfalfa are excellent 
long-season crops for pigs. Sheep 
and cattle must be gradually accus- 
tomed to such pastures for the first 
few days to prevent bloat, and there- 
after do most excellently on them. 
Shepherds, beef cattlemen and dairy- 
men all appreciate fine quality of 
clover and alfalfa for growing and) 
keeping their livestock in the most 
healthy condition. Growing colts and 
brood mares also do best on fine leg- 
ume hays that are free from dust or 
that are cropped and fed with bran,| 
oats and other cereal grains in the 
form of a moistened mash. 

The stockman’s feeding problems 
are all easily solved when he is able 
to both grow and secure a good quan- 
tity and quality of best farm feeds. 


Sheep Scab Causes Loss 


MADISON, Wis.—The appearance of 
sheep scab in many of the bands of 
feeder sheep brought into Wisconsin 
from market centers has induced the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board of the Wis- 
consin Department of agriculture to 
adopt a dipping regulation which aims 
to protect Wisconsin feeders from loss 
through buying animals affected with 
thi; disease. The regulation which 
became effective May 1st 1921, pro- 
vides that: ‘No sheep shall be ship- 
ped or moved to points within the 
state of Wisconsin from any public 
stock or feeding yards, except for im- 
mediate slaughter, without first hay-| 
ing been dipped, and covered by @ 
certificate of inspection.” . 

Wisconsin ‘farmers are warned that 
sheen scab is a common condition im! 
many of the western sheep growing 
sections and its appearance on the 
pastures of Wisconsin farms means 
serious loss to the owners involved 
unless prompt action is taken. 
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Miss Grace M. Cole is the first 
woman appointed to the office of 

State Seed Inspector. Miss Cole 

holds that office in Pennsylvania 

and has charge of seed testing 
and analysis in that state. She 
has been active in this work for ) 
several years with the United § 


States Department of Agricul- ¢ 
ture. ; 
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RANK St. Peter of Menominee, 

an enthusiastic Cloverland golf- 

er, has succeeded in closing an 

arrangement which will bring 
good news to every golf club and golf 
player between St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

A contract has been made by Mr. 
St. Peter with George Braid of Chi- 
cago, western representative of John 
Wanamaker of New York by the terms 
of which the two greatest golf play- 
ers in the world, George Duncan of 
Scotland, the international champion 
and long the star of Great Britain, and 
Abe Mitchell, the Englishman who has 
made the longest drives in the his- 
tory of the ancient and honorable 
game of golf, will play a series of ex- 
hibition games at the Pine Grove 
Country Club course in Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, on July 30, 1921. 


World’s Champion 
In 1920 George Duncan won the in- 
ternational championship in competi- 
tion with the world’s best golfers. 
The character of his playing may be 
estimated from the fact that in this 
great contest, Walter Hagen, the 


American champion, obtained only 
32nd place. 
Hagen has played in Menominee 


and other peninsula cities and his 
skill has been the wonder of the gal- 


‘ leries who followed the game. But 


' in July. Duncan and 


/ ing $15,000 a month 
' for their work. Mr. 
' St. Peter was able to 


'in competition with 
' some 50 other cities 


| between the appear- 


/in the larger cities 


he was far outclassed by the two men 
who are to be here 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


orld’s Golf Champions Play at Iron Mountain 


By 


ROGER M. ANDREWS 


Commodious Home of the Pine Grove Country Club 


tournament in Menominee last fall. 

Harry Flora is the professional of 
the Portage Lake Country Club of 
Houghton, and one of the best players 
in the United States. 


It is certain that July 30 will be 
the day of days for the golf players 
of Cloverland, and Mr. St. Peter has 
certainly won their lasting gratitude 
in arranging for this great exhibition. 

It will be the greatest event in the 
history of the game in this region, and 
the largest assemblage of golfers ever 
seen together in the upper peninsula 
and northeastern Wisconsin will be 
seen there, 


this tournament the world’s greatest 
exponents of the game were pitted 
against each other. Twelve Ameri- 
cans played, among whom was Walter 
Hagen, who held the open champion- 
ship of America, Barns and Hutchin- 
son, and all went down to defeat. The 
finals were played off by Abe Mitchell 
and Kirkwood, Mitchell winning by the 
decisive score of seven up and six to 
play. 

The great rivalry now lies between 
Mitchell and Duncan who will play at 
Iron Mountain on July 30. 

Besides the Mitchell-Duncan match, 
on Saturday, the 30th, there will be 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan, Is on 
the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Wisconsin & Michigan Rail- 
roads, 


For motorists Iron Mountain is 
the center of a network of the 
finest touring roads in all Clover- 
land, and may be reached by routes 
given in the Automobile Blue Book 
_or the road maps of the Upper Pen- 
insula Touring Book or the Clover- 
land Magazine touring map, June 
issue. 


$$ 


no introduction to the sportsmen of 
Cloverland. Its people are genuine 
“greeters” and its hotels and homes 
have always given summer visitors a 
rousing reception. 

Not only will there be exhibition 
golf by the world’s greatest players, 
but the other competitive events of 
Michigan and Wisconsin always have 
proved attractive, while the social fea- 
tures planned for the evenings are 
well designated to conclude properly a 
series of perfect days. 


A Real Vacation 


There are unlimited auto drives out 
of Iron Mountain for the evening re- 
laxation, and those who divide their 
loyalty between the 
great Scotch game of 


Mitchell are making 
an American exhibi- 
tion tour. under the 
direction of John 
Wanamaker of New 
York, and are receiv- 


secure their appear- 
ance by quick work 


who were waiting to 
find an open date 


ance of the two men 


golf and the pursuit 
of the finny tribe 
will find nearby 
largely inhabited 
streams and lakes 
which would surely 
have made a hit with 
Izaak Walton him- 
self. 

On various occa- 
sions the. summer 
tournaments of the 
Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan have been 
held at Iron Moun- 
tain, with so much 
success and with 
such a wide popular- 


of this country. 
July 30 will be the 


‘banner day in his- 


tory for the golfers of the Upper 


| peninsula and Iron Mountain will have 


several thousand visitors to witness 


_the great exhibition. 


Mr. St. Peter has arranged the 
match in which Duncan and Mitchell 
will be featured. The visitors will 
Play a low ball 36 hole match with 
Fred Oliver of Iron Mountain, W. R. 
Lovekin of Green Bay and Harry Flo: 
ra of Houghton. Fred Oliver, the well 


known banker of Iron.Mountain, has 
twice won the amateur championship 


of the upper peninsula. 

W. R. Lovekin, the professional of 
the Green Bay Country (lub, has a 
long record of successful matches. He 
won the professional contest at a 


No. 4 Green with Its Picturesque Surroundings 


The event 2 ‘ound which most inter- 
est center~ will be the great match 
between Abe Mitchell, of international 
fame, and George Duncan, who holds 
the championship of Great Britain. 
This match will be played at Iron 
Mountain in the morning and after- 
noon of July 30, for 36 holes. Local 
followers of the game are familiar 
with the remarkable records of these 
two men. 


Wins $5,000 Match 
Mitchell’s latest achievement was 
his decisive victory over Kirkwood, 
champion of Australia, in a match 
played last week at the Glen Eagle 
tournament in Scotland for $5,000. In 


events for women who will play for 
the women’s championship of the up- 
per peninsula on Friday the 29th. 

On the following Monday, August 1, 
the big annual match between the up- 
per peninsula and northeastern Wis- 
consin teams will be played. The 
teams will consist of eighteen players 
each, two from each of the upper pen- 
insula clubs and two from each of 
the Wisconsin clubs. The upper pen- 
insula-Wisconsin tournament last year 
was held at the Blue Mound Country 
Club near Milwaukee, and the upper 
peninsula clan, including the members 
of the Riverside Country Club of Me- 
nominee, brought home the bacon. 

Iron Mountain’s hospitality needs 


ity for the splendid 
golf course that the 
sportsmen in charge 
of the big events of 1921 are expecting 
to entertain close to a thousand visi- 
tors during the three days. 

Claude Milliman is chairman of the 
committee in charge, and associated 
with him are many of the leading men 
of Iron: Mountain. They have under- 
taken a program which might well be 
envied by the larger golf clubs of the 
cities, and no effort or expense is to 
be spared to make these three days 
all outdoor sport records for Cloverland. 

An active committee will have 
charge of reservations for visitors and 
letters sent to the Entertainment com- 
mittee of the Pine Grove Country Club, 
Iron Mountain, will receive prompt and 
satisfactory attention. 


Beautiful No. 1 Green at the Pine Grove Country Club, Iron Mountain 
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Railroads 


Y EXPERIENCE in 
connection with de- 
velopment work in 
Upper Wisconsin is 


no different than the experi- 
ence of many other men who 
have interested themselves in 
it, and although I am asked 
to tell my own story, it is 
with the full understanding 
that nothing has been accom- 
plished by the work of any 
one man alone, but by a 
group of men working unself- 
ishly to make Wisconsin a 
better state to live in. A 
great many people think that 
the slow development of Up- 
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of Cloverland Not Doing Their Share 


H. WILK IENSON 


By SENATOR A. 


per Wisconsin in the past 
was due to local conditions. 
I will attempt to show in this article 
that this idea is incorrect. 

Twelve years ago I was conducting 
a land business in connection with 
our banking business in Bayfield, Wis. 
Although I was reasonably successful, 
I found it uphill work. I had been 
brought up in Upper Wisconsin and 
it seemed to me because it was hard 
to get people to locate here that the 
country must be less productive than 
the other countries then being wide- 
ly advertised, otherwise, we would get 
at least our share of the people look- 
ing for new locations. I finally gave 
up the land business and set out to 
look over these other sections of the 
United States which seemed more 
promising. 


Advertising Favored West. 


After traveling west to the Pacific 
ocean, then down through the Gulf 
states and over to the Atlantic states, 
I became firmly convinced that it was 
not in the soils of Wisconsin nor its 
location that I must look to find the 
cause of our slow development. I in- 
vestigated a great many land proposi- 
tions then being exploited by ‘firms 
who were getting help from the rail- 
roads, but not one of them, in my 
judgment, compared with our oppor- 
tunities at home. I found all western 
and southern railroads carrying on a 
tremendous advertising campaign, of- 
fering special rates to home seekers 
and sending solicitors throughout the 
thickly settled farming sections of the 
middle west and east, and in some in- 
stances overseas looking for people 
to occupy Jands along their railroads. 
To offset this, railroad companies op- 
erating lines in Wisconsin were doing 
practically nothing. 


The C. & N. W. Ry. Co., and the 
C. St. Paul., Mpls. & O. Ry.:Co., al- 
though enjoying a profitable Wiscon- 
sin business, were doing nothing for 
us. The Soo line was just extending 
new lines into Wisconsin and the D. 
S. S. & A. Ry. Co. was then and is 
still being operated at a loss, from 
Duluth eastward, presumably to keep 
the Grand Trunk system off the lakes 
and to assist in controlling certain 
freight rates. The D. S. S. & A. Ry. 
Co., gives but very meager service to 
the territory through which is passes, 
and it is said along the line that its 
principal business is to haul water for 
the engines from Duluth to the Soo. 
The C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. officials 
frankly stated to me and to my repre- 
sentative that they were not interest- 
ed in sending people into Wisconsin, 
but wanted them to go west, as the 
haul to market was longer. Operat- 


ing agreements and agreements on 
line extensions made between the C. 
& N. W. Ry. Co., and the C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co., when these railroads were 
being extended into Wisconsin and 
Upper. Michigan, have been and are 
now very detrimental to the state, as 
present policies seem to be influenced 
by them. 


Railroads Show Diserimination. 


All train servicé in Wisconsin then 
and now, both freight, mail, express 
and passenger, is being operated large- 
ly for the benefit of the city of Chi- 
cago. To verify the statement all you 
need to do is to check up the service 
from your town to Chicago and com- 
pare it with any service within the 
state. Time will not permit a discus- 
sion of the rate problem, but no other 
part of the world was ever tied up 
with rates such as we have had to 
operate under. The Pittsburgh plus 
rate, now somewhat understood, and 
the grain rate, which does not allow 
grain to come to water or be milled 
in Wisconsin, are good examples of 
the whole rate structure as it affects 
Wisconsin. Although we have the 
western shore of the Great Lakes, 
through passenger and package 
freight boats do not now stop at any 
port in Wisconsin, Chicago has cap- 
tured the Green Bay rate on Lake 
Michigan, and Duluth controls Lake 
Superior. The mineral ranges run- 
ning through Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota were then and are now only 
developed in Michigan and Minnesota. 


Wisconsin farm mortgages were 
hard to sell. I found that. the insur- 
ance record showed a group of the 
larger companies had loaned about 
$1,000,000, largely held by the North- 
western Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, on farm mortgages in Wis- 
consin, and over $100,000,000 on farm 
mortgages in Iowa. Trust companies 
in Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis were taking western 
mortgages freely and paying little at- 
tention to mortgages being offered in 
Wisconsin. Money at that time was 
cheaper and easier to get in Iowa than 
it was in Dane County, Wis. I inves- 
tigated the records of Dane County in 
order to make a comparison with one 
of our best agricultural counties. 


Northern Wisconsin Neglected. 


We had government without repre- 
sentation. A search of the capitol at 
Madison did not disclose a single rep- 
resentative from Upper Wisconsin 
among the state officers or upon any 
of the principal commissions. The 
state had for many years been talking 


about regulating railtoads, but noth: 
ing had ever been done tod disturb 
them in these tinfair practices. The 
agricuRural college had béen urging 
the state fot years to interest itself 
in the development of the rieh lands 
of the north, but they Wéré held down 
on ap ropriatiolis so that very little 


eoeuld be done. The Immigration De- 
partment in like manner was held 
down. Men who were willing to do 


things for their state were unable to 
move on account of the lack of funds. 


The city of Milwaukee thfough its 
government and its commercial asso: 
ciations was influenced, I bélieve, di- 
rectly or indirectly by the CG. M. & st. 
P. Ry. Company, ard did practically 
nothing for thé state. This cémpaiiy 
secuted thé confidence of thésé gdod 
people by giving them thé car shojs 
and at the samé time taking ¢dnttol 
of almost everything élsé. The state 
lost the benéfit of thé infiuencé df its 
great métropolitan city in this way. 
To date, this whole arrangement hag 
taken from us the growth that has 
rightfully belonged to us and has as: 
sisted in building on our state bor- 
ders, Chicago, just south of the line, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to the west 
and Duluth to the north of us. 


That conditions are very much bet- 
ter now than they were ten years ago, 
is shown in the rapid development of 
nearly all counties in Upper Wiseon- 
sin, although the population in our 
southern counties is at a _ standstill. 
However, the railroads are still a 
problem to be dealt with, and we must 
have a rearrangement of railroad poli- 
cies and a square deal from them be- 
fore Wisconsin can fully come into its 
own. Practically all of the railroads 
backed by their New York Central 
control are opposing the opening of 
the St. Lawrence waterway and un- 
less we are mighty active, they will 
defeat us in this undertaking. 

The Soo line succeeded in getting 
into Superior a few years ago. This 
helped that city considerably, but this 
line is still out of Milwaukee and un- 
til the city of Milwaukee finds a way 
to give it an entrance into the city and 
terminal facilities, we can expect lit- 
tle from it. The Soo line also leased 
and purchased the Wisconsin Central 
railroad and is operating a very active 
land development in connection with 
selling Wisconsin Central lands. The 
advertising is general and very ben- 
eficial to Wisconsin. H. S. Funston, 
the land commissioner, is doing splen- 
did work. The C. St. P. & O. Ry. Com- 
pany has appointed an industrial agent 
whose work speaks for itself. The 
work that F. S. McCabe has done foi 
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Wisconsin cannot be too i : 
ly priiised. The dperatiiig dé 
partment of this railroad, 
however, is not furnishing a 
passenger and freight service 
beneficial to Wisconsin 
points. The C. & N. W. Ry, 
Company still holds largely to 
its old policy of operating 
only a Chicago service. It 
has not established an indus- 
trial department to assist in 
Wisconsin development, and 
from all indications it is still 
holding to former policies 
growing out of former agrée- 
ments with other railroads on 
line extensions and operation, 
The one exception on the G, 
& N. W. Ry. is Ford Allan, 
who is looking after daity products on 
the line and hé is doing splendid work 
for us whenever time permits. Thé pol: 
icy of the D: S. 8S. & A. Ry. Company 
is a thing that oitight to bé changed, if 
possible. The C. M. & St. P. Ry. Com- 
pany is still the chief offender, on ac- 
count of their long, lean western line, 
Although they have appointed a splen- 
did man as Wisconsin’s industrial 
agent, he knows very little about the 
problem of cut-over land, and is him- 
self personally interested in Montana 
lands, 


1 hope that whenever the diestioi 
of increased rates On railroads in Wis: 
@diisii is béing considered, the state 
Will be répresented, as there certain: 
ly is & Very vital question of service 
involved. Service given on rates 
eharged iit Wisconsin cannot be -com- 
paréd to the sérvicé given on inter- 
state rates, and this fact ought to be 
filly considered in granting rate in- 
creases. 


Tremendous Sums Yet Necessary. 


The Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee, and I believe 
all other Wisconsin insurance compa- 
nies, are taking Wisconsin mortgages, 
but this is not true of eastern insur- 
ance companies, although they con- 
tinue to take farm mortgages from 
other states. Nor can I find that the 
New England savings banks and trust’ 
companies who have been large buy- 
ers of western securities, are taking 
ours. The Wisconsin Mortgage and 
Securities Company, and other Wis- 
consin companies have been of con- 
siderable help to Upper Wisconsin. 
However, even with this substantial 
help coming from practically all Wis- 
consin agencies, I figure that we need 
at this time from $15,000,000 to $20- 
000,000 in the upper counties for farm 
development work. 

Although the upper counties still 
lack proper representation in the cap- 
itol at Madison, conditions are im- 
proved. Several Upper Wisconsin 
men have been appointed to minor po- 
sitions in state government, and one 
northern man is serving as a member 
of the Conservation Commission. The 
decision on intrastate freight rates 
handed down by the Railroad Com- 
mission just before the war, was, I be- 
lieve. the only attack ever made on 
discriminating rates within the state. 
Reasonable appropriations are being 
made to the Agricultural College for 
field work, and the Immigration De- 
partment has been made @ going con 
cern. 


(Continued on page¥23)'t 
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} ENOMINEE County’s  cut- 
; over and wild land districts 
; are a perfect wonderland of 

surprises to the alien tour: 
ists getting their first introduction and 
acquaintance to the great green Hm- 
pite of Cloverland. 

The rapidly changing scenery from 
‘point to point and location to location, 
ithé hills and the valleys, the ever 
icchanging timber land and the open- 
ings, thé wild bird and animal life, 
the ajiticipations and surprises at 
avery crook in the trail, is a source 
jof néVer etiding admiration and pleas- 
tire to anyone fortunate enough to 
travel the trails and go over the un- 
frequented districts of the undevelop- 
ad parts of the County. 

To see Menominee County, get away 
from the main traveled macadamized 
road that follows the railroad and was 
built for grade and service and follow 
the creeks and low lands rather than 
the best farming or more interesting 
parts of the County. 

An interesting fishing, camping and 
sight seeing trip that is well worth 
lanyone’s time can be had by follow- 
ing the river North. It is easily reach- 
2d from the Menominee end of the 
main bridge by driving West and 
North out on the State road, past the 
Sounty Agricultural School and the 
Pine Hill Farm with one of the finest 
jets of farm buildings and orchards 
‘ni the State. 

Take the first well traveled road, 
which is two miles North of the city 
mits, to the West directly to the 
‘iver and on up the Hast bank. The 
ourists at once realize that they are 
‘ollowing a real river, .not only an 
deal stream for fishing, hunting and 
doating, but one that for fifty years 
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Just Naturally a Sanitarium 


that bite at aiiything and at anytime, 
but for réal sport and excitement these 
five and six pound Black Bass of the 
lower Menominee River have more 
surprises, energy and power per ounce 
than any other fish wrapped up in the 
same sized skin. 


They're on Their Way to the Fishing Grounds 


‘arried more logs to the great mills 
£ Marinette and Menominee than 
‘ver has been carried by any other 
iver on the globe. This stream of 
ogs has ceased to flow, although the 
Tibs, booms and piling used for their 
‘ontrol are still in evidence to remind 
me of the prosperous logging days 
‘one by. 

There are beautiful open grass plats 
vith groves of fine shade trees along 
he river, and an occasional cold 
pring stream flowing into it. No 
her camping grounds could be found 
nywhere. Boats for fishing and sup- 
lies for the camp can be had from the 
cattering farmers along the trail. 
A real fisherman, with a good cast- 
1g pole and reel, can catch all the 
sh he wants from the shore. How- 
ver, a boat is a great advantage as 
rel as pleasure. There are all vari- 
ties of fish in the river, from the 
mall minnow to the one hundred 
ound sturgeon. However, few stur- 
eon are caught. 


In the early part of the season, Wall 
'yed Pike or Dory are the gamiest 
nd best eating fish, while later the 
enuine Small Mouthed Red Eye 
lack Bass joins in and has an ap- 
etite that improves until freeze up 
me. There are quantities of pickerel 


Every fisherman has his never fail- 
ing bait and sure killing hook, but to 
those not accustomed to Cloverland 
fishing let me offer this suggestion, 
that with a casting outfit and an 
artificial bait called a Bass-Oreno, any 
game fish biting can be caught and the 


fisherman will not be compelled ta 
spend the best part of his time chasing 
frogs through the brakes for bait. In 
trolling, an ordinary spoon hook pro- 
perly handled and bdited, will always 
get its share. 


On reaching a break in the road the 
tourist can turn Hast to the County 
road and go north to the town of 
Ingalls, then West and South to the 
Power plant at Grand Rapids. This 
plant supplies the electricity for the 
cities of Menominee and Marinette. 
A glance at this piece of engineering 
will impress one with the energy and 
power of this great volume of water 
trying to escape to the sea. There 
are beautiful camping sites and excel- 
lent fishing locations all along the 
river at this place. 


The tourist can follow the river to 
Koss, then North to the first road 
West and on to the river again or to 
the Shakey Lakes chain, a series of 
deep water lakes with fine shady 
beaches and beautiful surrounding 
country. There is a summer resort 
on the North side of the largest lake, 
situated on a beautiful ridge of land 
extending out into the Lakes and 
covered with the original growth of 
Pine timber. It can be reached by 
crossing two bridges. 

These lakes are continually restock- 
ed with game fish from the Menominee 
River into which they empty through 
the Shakey Creek about a mile in 
length. There are boats and all ac- 
commodations at the resort. The sur- 
rounding country is interesting, and 
being unsettled North of the Lakes, 


— 


A Summer Port of Call 


is well filled with game such as prairie 
chicken, partridge, deer, bear, etc. 

From the resort the road leads West 
to the river and on the North through 
a wild and uninhabited country to 
White Rapids where another power 
plant, no doubt, will be located at no 
distant date, and a place well worth 
any one’s time to see. The road then 
follows on to Chalk Hill where a low 
grade iron ore is located and then on 
to Pemmenee Falls, with good fishing 
all the way including two or three nice 
streams where good catches of speckl- 
ed trout can be had. 

At Pemmenee Falls the great bar- 
rier of rock that held up and obstruct- 
ed the river until it wore a channel 
through and over the hardened rocks 
where the water rushes, falls and 
tumbles onto the lower levels lashing 
itself into fury and foam and whirl- 
ing at race horse speed in the great 
whirlpool below the last and main 
Falls, the overflow of which gradually 
flattens out and quiets down in the 
wide river bed below. 

Fine catches of pike or dory can be 
made right in the whirlpool, also 
black-bass and _ pickerel among the 
rocks and rapids below the falls. There 
is a spring in the hillside just below 
the falls and numerous beautiful camp- 
ing spots almost continually used by 
fishermen and sight seers. 

From the Falls the road leads on, 
finally breaking away from the river 
into as fine a farming country as any- 
one could wish to see. On reaching 
the end of the road, turn West again 
following the trail West and North 


Lakes are Plentiful 


to the river bank. When you get to 
the great rock ledges that hang over 
the road you had better leave your 
car and walk a short distance to the 
Pemmenee Dam. The hills are too 
steep and the bridges unsafe to cross 
with a car, 

The lumbermen dammed the river 
there to store water to float the logs 
during their log drives. The peculiar 
formation of rocky ledges, rock is- 
lands and rock pillars with the dam- 
med up rushing water and small water- 
falls, all well stocked with fish, make 
this an interesling spot that one never 
tires of seeing. 

The tourists can retrace their trail 
to the farming country, then go North 
to Faithorn and on up the river 
through the iron-mining and logging 
districts finding a never ending source 
of interest and amusement in all of 
the different districts in Cloverland. 


CORRECTION 


The interesting and _ instructive 
article printed in Cloverland Magazine 
for May, 1921, on the experiments 
with Minnesota peat lands was writ- 
ten by Frank Weld of Minnesota and 
not Arthur Weld, as credited by er- 
ror. Beg your pardon. 


Lower peninsula counties follow the 
lead of Gogebic county in efforts to 
wage war on bovine tuberculosis by 
engaging veterinary surgeons to keep 
in touch with the dairy and beef cat- 
tle supply of their districts, 
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Land Clearing Demon- 
stration in Progress 


A 5 ton 45 horge-power Holt Cater- 
pillar Tractor is at work these days 
on the Erickson Brothers farm in 
South Bessemer Township, pulling an 
immense spike tooth drag or harrow 
over a very rough piece of land which 
has been brushed and stumped within 
the last few weeks. 

The harrow is made of hardwood 
timber 12 inches square and 14 feet 
long. Its width is 10 feet. Two inch 
spikes, 24 inches long, tear up roots, 
stones, boulders, and stumps, filling 
up the low places as they go along. 
This great spike tooth drag was built 
about a year ago by South Bessemer 
farmers. At that time, they proposed 
to have it drawn by smaller farm trac- 
tors in use in that district, but the 
tractors were not equal to the task. 
Many teams were tried, but the work 
yas found too heavy, 

The big 5 ton tractor now in use not 
only pulls the harrow over the ground, 
but is able to bowl over green poplar 
and cherry stumps, 2 feet high and 
3 inches in diameter. “armers, con- 
tractors, and other spectators, are a 
mazed at the splendid work perform- 
ed. While the cost of operation is 
high, yet it is estimated that rough 
lands can be cleared in this way at 
less than one-half of the costs of the 
ohkd method, 

Thomas BE, Jackson owns and op- 
erates this huge tractor. Last winter 
it was employed in hauling logs trom 
the Black River District to the New- 
port Mine As the tractor mounts a 
large knoll, or mound, it’s nose is fre- 
quently 4 or 5 feet in the air: then 
suddenly it disappears into the hol- 
low which the heavy spike tooth har- 


Holt Tractor at Work on the Erickson Farm 


row following it fills with the sods, 
roots, and dirt of the knoll. 


On Saturday, May 14, a cooperative 
test was made on the farm of John 
Saari, Ironwood Twp. Three varieties 
of oats were used: Wolverine, Swed- 
ish Select and Iowa No, 108. A drilled 
width of each was seeded at the rate 
of 2 bu, per acre and check rows of 
Swedish Select Oats untreated, and 
just as used by farmers in this coun- 
try, were made on each side of the 
test drilled widths of the treated pedi- 
greed varieties. 

A similar cooperative test of bar- 
ley was made on the farm. of Emil 
Hill, where three var‘eties of barle 
were seeded: Wisconsin pedigree 
Black Barbless, and Michigan 2 Row. 
These are all pedigreed, and treated 
against disease. On the opposite side 
of the treated widths of these three 
varieties, were seeded two check rows 
of ordinary, untreated, such as is used 
by farmers in the county. 

These field demonstrations were 
made by Mr. Hames, Ass’t Crops Ex- 
perimenter of the U. P. Experiment 
Station, and the ‘County Agr’l Agent. 
Observations will be made through- 
out the growing season of the prog- 
ress of the various varieties and at 
the harvest, results will be obtained 
as to the yield per acre in numbers 
of bushels. 


y 
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Many farmers found it necessary to 
buy large quantities of hay in order 
to carry their dairy herds through 
the winter, so a large number of these 
farmers are endeavoring to find a sat- 
isfactory short season hay crop. Win- 
ter or Hairy Vetch, sown at the rate 
of 20 lbs. per acre together with 2 
bu. of oats, is highly recommended 
for this purpose. Some 15 or 20 farm- 
ers have already seeded this crop, and 
indications are that many more will 
do so within the next week or so. 

Sunflowers, too, which are being 
grown by more farmers all over the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota indicate that the crop was 
grown very successfully last year and 
that it made an excellent silage, rich 
in milk producing food. The Mam- 
moth Russian variety of Sunflowers is 
used and seeded at the rate of 6-8 lbs. 
per acre and the yields run from 12- 
20 tons per acre. It is believed that it 
will form an important ensilage crop 
in the north as it withstands frost 
longer than corn and yields more 
tbundantly per acre. 


It matters not how good an ineubat- 
or, how persistent a sitting hen you 
have, unless the egg is fertile “no 
chick can be hatched from it. The 
reverse is equally true—it makes no 
difference how fertile the egg is. it 
won't hatch if it is much abused in 
the hatching. 


Turkeys on a small or large farm 
are one of the most profitable invest- 
ments. They make one almost 
hundred per cent profit when the 
bugs, worms and grasshoppers 
taken into consideration, 
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Lauds Lake Michigamme 


N article in the Chicago Tribune, 
in the Woods and Waters depart- 
ment, is as follows: 

“Take .Michigamme, Michigan, is 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the 
north country. It has forty miles of 
rugged shore line, several large ip- 
lands, many sandy bathing beaches, 
and a background of natural forest, 
making it an ideal summer outing 
place, 

“The village of Michigamme main- 
tains a beautiful park at Sandy 
Beach, three fourths of a mile from 
the village, where tables, chairs, rus- 
tic stoves and bathing houses are free 
to all—an ideal spot to pitch a tent, 
free of charge. The village has two 
hotels, several good stores, ice cream 
parlors, tea rooms, and garage. Rooms 
may be rented in private homes and 
there are several vacant houses avail- 
able, making good summer camps. 


Farmers Can Get New Account Book 


tured by increased possibilities 

for complete and accurate rec- 
ords of the year’s work, is being pre- 
pared at the Michigan Agricultural 
College and will be ready for distri- 
bution to farmers of Michigan about 
the last of January. The book is 
based upon earlier record sheets, be- 
ing a revision and expansion of what 
lias been known as Farmers’ Account 
Book Number One, previously sent 
out by the college. 

Invaluable aid in putting farm oper- 
ations on a business basis is claimed 
for these account books. They ena- 
ble a farmer to take accurate inven- 
tory of his equipment, to keep track 
of production costs, to locate the los- 
ing phases of his business, and gen- 
erally put his finger on the pulse of 
hisefarm business. 

“About 3,000 account books were 


i NEW farm account book, fea- 


Jul yy I 
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“The fishing in the lakes is exc 


ful, and nearby streams offer gq 
trout fishing. Good hiking trails lq 
through the woods to many smaip 
lakes well stocked with game fish 
Boats and motors may be hired at ¢ 
lake. ; 

“Lake Michigamme has an elévaty 
of 1,500 feet, which gives it an idj 
summer climate. Michigamme is ® 
miles west of Marquette, which pg 
it in close touch with boat servic 
via the Duluth, South Shore and @ 
lantic Railway, Chicago, Milwaula 
and St. Paul railways. and Ghicg 
and Northwestern railway. ‘Te 
Cloverland highway runs through @ 
village.” ' 

Lake Michigamme has three sy 
mer schools for girls, with an anni 
attendance of 400. A new camp 
older people, has been opened tg 
year. 


distributed in the state last yea! 
says H. M. Eliot, Farm Managem¢ 
Demonstrator of the Extension 
vice at M. A. C., “and this year ¢ 
are printing 5,000 of the revised bog 
to care for greatly increased démai, 
The books will be sold to farmerst 
cost, which has been estimated at © 
tween 35 and 40 cents. The new bow 
will contain added pages for fd 
records, crop records, egg recon 
and other phases of farm work, wi 
the result that reased use can3 
made ot 1. 

Applicatiors for the books show 
be made to: H. M. Eliot, Farm Mi 
agement Demonstrator, M. A. C,, Hi 
Lansing. 
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The March to the Rhine 


By DAN WELLS 


short while ago at a moving 

picture was shown General 

Foch and the French presi- 

dent reviewing French troops 

in the rain, the crowd stood by, hud- 

dled under umbrellag. Evidently ex- 

doughboys were in the audience for a 

voice in a rear row spoke in a loud 

undertone: “Good Lord, is it raining 

over there yet?” That's what you 

will probably say now: “Good Lord, 

is someone else talking of the war 
yet?” 

Nevertheless I am going to give you 
some more of it. I’m ‘going to test 
your endurance yet a little while, 

There is one phase of the war I 
have not been wrestled over quite ag 
desperately as others. That is the 
The March To The Rhine. And some 
of the events leading up to it. 

The name Rhine was not always 
pronounced as we know it geograph- 
ically.. A certain Irish contingent in 


was near, winter was dropping its 
mantle around ug. Maybe we would 
spend most of the winter on the trail, 
soiling the Lord knew where. It be- 


hooved us to get our pink toes into 
warm socks. 


Dame Rumor had it we were ‘going 
to: Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd, 
Archangel, Terre Del Fuego, Zambo- 
ango, langanpika, Hoboken. We 
didn’t go anywhere; we still marked 
time, and marked it Well, Orders and 
counterorders flew freely along the 
line. Then suddenly, without any 
warning, we were ordered to pack our 
kits for the Rhine, Before we caught 
our breath we were on Our way to the 
“Ryan River.” ‘We heard we were to 
put down the German revolution; it 
turned out it was to put down Ger- 
man sausage. 


To the “Ryan River.” 


CLOVERLAND 


a regiment I served with, invariably 
spoke of it as the “Ryan River.” And 
they meant it. This same regiment 
fought on the Oure River near (Chat- 
sau Thierry, and the boys were al: 
ways asking: “Do ye remimber our 
‘oight on the O’Rourk River?” These 
)0YS were some of the bast fighters 
ve had; when they didn’t see red 
hey saw Irish, 

When the armistice whistle blew and 
he clock struck six, the Rainbow Di- 
fision was in front of Sedan. The 
Teinies at that time had been on the 
rallop toward the chimneys of Berlin 
or about ten days. The advance ele- 
nents of the division were in the 
utskirts of ‘Sedan. 

No one “took Sedan.” The First and 
‘orty-second divisions were on the 
eights above the City, ready to take 
, as the Germans flew out, but they 
rere called off by orders from Gen- 
ral Foch. Later, for historical and 
ficial reasons, the French were given 
1e honor of first occupying tho city. 
his was a bit of retributive justice 
1 national history and quite fitting. 
, Was at Sedan, Napoleon III in 1870 
as surrounded and forced to surren- 
er his army of 100,000 men, In those 
ays that was an army, today it is 
jur divisions. When the victorious 
rench tricolors snapped along the 
reets of Sedan that November morn- 
ig, it was a fitting epilogue to the 
storic drama that had rung down 
S curtain on Napoleon, nearly fifty 
2ars before. It had taken the French 


‘ese fifty yearg to play the return en- 
ent. 


half an inch of ice on the shell-holes 
decorating our immediate landscape, 


‘lays ahead of us, fell back as we ad- 
vanced. 


out at the heels and was a bit sensi- 
tive about it; he didn’t want the en- 
emy too near him, 


of Germans on the roads ahead of ug 
but we never caught a 
them. 
and left no debris behind them: not 
as much as an American army leaves 
in an advance. 


In the raw, penetrating December 
wind it was like jumping off iniu the 
unknown again, to be headin, for 
‘Northern Europe. We felt wa had 
finished one war and should be left 
alone in peace. No One knew the 
length of the route ahead of us nor 
whither it led. There Was already 


Our itinerary wag cut and dried. It 
led us through Luxemburg, Belgium 
and into Germany. We were the first 
million tourists to invade Germany 
since 1914; these tourists would not 
spend so much money, they would ex- 
pect a few small things like hotels 
and places to be given them, and they 
were. 

The German army, two or three 
One or twice, when we al- 
most stepped on Heinie’s heels, they 
slowed us up somewhat; Heinie was 


There were hundreds of thousands 


glimpse of 
They made an orderly retreat 


In the little Duchy of Luxemburg we 


found the people sullen and suspi- 


cious. They had heard the German 
Side for four years and had almost con- 
cluded Heinie was right, when Heinie 
packed his kit and left for parts un- 
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Two Billion Dollars Per Year! 


Arcee agricultural expert estimates 
that this enormous sum would be added 
annually to our agricultural production if our 
swamp lands were properly drained. 

This state has thousands of acres of rich soil 
lying under water—you probably have some 


wet spots on your own farm, waiting for the 
mighty force of 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 


to drain it and put it in shape to bear crops. 


Ditching with dynamite is the accepted 
method all over this state because it is easy, 
quick and quite inexpensive. No machinery— 
just a few sticks of dynamite. It does not 
require expert knowledge to handle explosives 
on the farm successfully, but if your project 
requires it we will send a Du Pont field 
representative to help you. 


First write for our Farmers’ Hand Book 
of Explosives, which has complete in- 
structions, then see our local dealer. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours @, Co., Inc. 


known. The Luxemburgers did not 
do any more for us than the law and 
American suasion required, 


Armistice Taken ‘Calmly. 
There was no celebration on the 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, III. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn, 


ont when the armistice silenced the 
ins. The front was too played out 
care, Then the front was skeptical, 
always is, about everything, We 
arned later the principal allied cit- 
= went joy crazy, they evinced every 
Sn of enthusiasm known to jubilant 
‘an. On the front nothing was done. 
@ simply and quietly pursued our 
lwful occupations in the customary 
Minner. Business continued ag usual. 
ne all-pervading calm was enough 
Clebration for us. 
{t was enough to know a fellow 
Cald smoke a cigarette at night on 
ts open road, without drawing a 
Iche bumblebee buzzing out of the 
é. It was enough to know a guy 
cCild build an evening camp-fire and 
tiw a few layers of November chill 


Soap 


The one high light of our historical 
march through this toy principality 
was the demand for soap. Ivory soap, 
laundry goap, toliet soap, tar soap, au- 
tomobile soap, soft soap, any kind of 
soap. Everywhere we went in Lux- 
emburg and Germany, the natives 
would turn back handsprings if we 
as much as showed them a bar of 
soap. You may be sure our lads were 
not slow in taking advantage of the 
situation. Soon after our arrival in 
Luxemburg, soap, always a drug in 
the army market, began to disappear. 
Where was all the soap going to? 
Was it possible the doughboy was 
cleaning up? Someone wag cleanin'g 
up all the soap away. Was someone 


There is room for 100,- 
000 new farmers on the 


cut-over lands tributary 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer ag to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors, Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
Man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 


Wisconsin Oentral Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ermeencamer di were 


—— ——====== 


©: of his tired bones, It wag enough 
f a fellow to be ushered on his way 
b auto lights on roads that had been 
ak for four years. It was enough 
tit a fellow could sleep at night 
Whout the bray of guns bellowing in 

ears the whole night through. 
Tose silent guns, the unceasing calm, 
Ws the greatest marvel of all. 


mmediately after the armistice the 
nbow Division did nothing. We 


starting a Russian bath for the na- 
tives, or were they merely forever 
blowing bubbles? The regiment 
thought it had a month’s supply. It 
had disappeared in two days, 


Then crack out of the blue, came 
the solution to the soap mystery. 
These people on the other Side of 
Europe’s land had been withour fat 
or grease of any kind for four years. 
They would sell their birthright for a 


mrked time for about ten days. We  Diece of the slippery solvent. After 
m u_@ box and thought things over, We left France, soap became legal 
| Washed up, scraped the mud out tender. Any douhboy who could 


beg, borrow or steal soap could live 
on the fat of the land, while his soap 


ur ears_and rustled far and wide 
more clothes and food. That oc- 


JOHN S. COMAN 


Lumber Inspector and Shipper 

Deputy Inspector, National Hardwood Lumber Association 
Shipping from 

Lake Michigan, Georgian Bay and Lake Superior Points 

MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


hung out, 
(Continued on page 14) 


tied our minds more than confetti 
~wing and celebrations. ‘December 
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These companies were the first to bring catile to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


a 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 


lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 


ern cattle and sheep men. 
Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


ene 
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Capitalizing 
Byel. ‘D. 


¢-g-\HE Swamp—commonly  desig- 
nated as an expanse of mucky 

soil, partially submerged by 
water, and having little or no 
practical value. Yet up in Houghton 
county, in Michigan’s Cloverland, there 
is a small but growing institution 
which is demonstrating to the coun- 
try at large that there is a practical 
aud profitable usage for swamp peat. 
The particular process being worked 
out in Houghton county is credited 
largely to the years of experimental 
work which Claude Hancock, of Chas- 
sell, Michigan, has carried out in the 
swamp regions of upper Michigan. 
And today that gentleman is general 
manager of a plant which is turning 
out a product declared by experts to 
be second to none for its value as a 
soil enricher. The process consists, 
briefly, in first digging the wet, 
mucky peat from the swamp; second, 
conveying it to the huge revolving 
drying ovens; third, extracting the 
last vestige of moisture from. that 
peat; and third, shipping the resultant 
rich, black earth for use, primarily, 
as stable litter. And though the pro- 
cess was only recently perfected and 
but little has yet been announced re- 
garding it, the users declare that as 


TUCKER 
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the Swamp 


Osborn declares: -'| 
“It is a nearly ideal material for 
use in earth closets and other re 
ceptacles for moist waste organic mat | 
ter. Peat as a stable litter may be | 
proiitably employed as an absorbent | 
of the valuable nitrogenous liquids of 
stables, which are ordinarily wasted.” 
Another interesting department of 
the work at the Houghton county plant 
is the manufacture of what is called 
Humasoii—a product of decomposing 
organic maitter. The humasoil ig | 
odorless, and anaiysis has proven it 
free from any element that would 
tend to cause sourness or acidity. It 
contains, among other properties, pot | 
ash, phosphoric acid, lime and am- 
monia, these chemicals being in an | 
approximate proportion of 13 per cent 
to 87 per cent of rich decayed vege- | 
table matter, from which 80 per cent 
of the moisture has been taken. 
Containing, as it does, lime, huma- 
soil will sweeten sour soil, and cor. | 
rect an acid soil, and is particularly | 
adapted for use on lawns, gardens, | 
golf greens, window boxes and potted | 
plants—and these, primarily, are the 
purposes for which it is manufactured | 
and put up in small packages. Huma- 
soil, it has been proven, assures to | 


Drained Land Becomes Productive 


a stable litter, which ultimately reach- 
es the plowed field, the Michigan 
Humus and Chemical company’s peat 
has proven remarkably successful. 


The peat dredged from the com- 
pany’s swamp area consists largely of 
partially decayed leaves, roots and 
other vegetable debris which ac- 
cumulates in wet swamps and whose 
decomposition is retarded by the ex- 
cess of water. Peat, therefore, con- 
tains the basic of valuable plant food, 
which rendered available, will become 
a useful manure for all garden and 
farm crops. 


The use of peat as a stable litter 
fertilizer is not entirely new, statistics 
on that subject relating how peat was 
used as a valuable manure in Scot- 
land over a century ago, by composting 
it with other vegetable or animal mat- 
ter. Peat, 'as an absorbent, is declared 
by various authorities to outrank any 
other barn litter in use today. 

For instance, it has been proven 
that 100 pounds of wheat straw will 
absorb 220 pounds of water; 100 
pounds of barley straw will absorb 
285 pounds of water; 100 pounds of 
oat straw will absorb 228 pounds of 
water; 100 pounds of sawdust of 
poplar wood will absorb 425 pounds 
of water; and 100 pounds of peat will 
absorb from 500 to 700 pounds of 
water. 

Possibly one of the most compre- 
hensive statements ever made in 
favor of peat for barn litter was in- 
cluded in an exhaustive article on 
“peat,” by C. C. Osborn, in the United 
States Geological survey of 1917. Mr. 


plant life an~ even distribution of | 
moisture and air, and, by giving both | 
an opportunity to reach the roots of | 
the plants, and holding the water 48 | 
it does, prevents the soil from baking 
and becoming hard and brittle. 


The Michigan Humus and Chemical | 
company has so devised its system Of | 
operation as to assure a minimum of 
operating cost. There have been 
many concerns working on this peat | 
project, but invariably the cost of the | 
fuel required to thoroughly dry the 
product has prohibited ‘a profitable | 
operation. In connection with the | 
chemical plant in Houghton county, | 
there is a stave and lath mill, the | 
waste from which feeds the huge fires | 
which heat the revolving ovens. The | 
particular advantageous feature of the 
peat and humasoil over the stable 
litters and fertilizers, therefore, is the | 
decidedly low cost to the user—Te 
sulting from a minimum of overhead | 
in its manufacture. . 


One of the strongest testimonials 
which the firm has as yet received | 
for its product comes from the Pabst 
Stock Farm, at Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. Fred Pabst, the owner, writes: 
“Undoubtedly your peat moss lasts 
several times as long as straw. If y 
could permanently sell your peat at 
the prices you are now charging Us 
in our opinion you would have a very 
good market for the article.” } 

It is a new feature to the’ Uppél 
Michigan territory—this utilization _ 
swamp peat—and the progress of # 
plant at Chassell is. being watch 
with considerable interest. 


The Moon, Maid and the Winged Shoes 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers 
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First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


HE ‘ast place I locked wheels 
with Mike Butters was in Idaho. 
I'd just sold a silver-lead pros- 
pect and was proclaimin’ my 
prosperity with soundin’ brass and 
ticklin’ symbols. I was tuned up to 
G and singin’ quartettes with the bar- 
tender—opery buffet, so to speak— 
when in Mike walked. It was a bright 
morning out side and I didn’t reco’nize 
him at first against the sunlight. 
Where’s that cholfera-morbus case?” 
said he, 

“Stranger, them ain’t sounds of 
cramps,” I told him. “It’s me singin’ 
‘Hell Amongst the Yearlin’s.’’”” Then 
I seen who he was and I fell among 
him. 

‘When we'd abated 
looked him over. 

“What you doin’ in all them good 
clothes?” I inquired. 

fm a iD D. $2? 

‘Do tell! All I ever took wag the 
first three degrees. Gimme the grip 
and the password and I'll believe you.” 

“That ain’t a Masonic symbol,” said 
he. “I’m a dentist—a bony fido den- 
tist, with forceps and a little furnace 
and a gas-bag and a waitin’-room.” 
He swelled up and bit a hang-nail off 
of his cigar. “Yep! A regular tooth- 
wright.” 

Naturally I was surprised, not to 


ourselves I 


Say awed. “Have you got much of a 
practice?” I made bold to ask. 
“Um-m— It ain’t what it ought to 


be, still I can’t complain. It takes 
time to work into a fashionable clien- 
teel. All I get a whack at now is In- 
juns, but I’m gradually beginnin’ to 
cloge in on the white teeth.’ 

Now this was certainly news to me, 
for Mike was a foot-racer, and a good 
one, too, and the last time I’d seen 
him he didn’t know nothing about 
teeth, except that if you ain’t careful 
they'll bite your tongue, I figured he 
was lyin’, so I said: 

‘Where did you get your degree— 
off of a thermometer?” 
“Nothing of the tall. 

I did, for a God’s fact. It’s like this: 
three months ago I crep’ into this 
burg lookin’ for a match, but the pro- 
fessions was overcrowded, there bein’ 
fourteen lawyers, a half-dozen doctors, 
a chiropodist, and forty-three. bartend- 
ers here ahead of me, not to speak 
of a tooth-tinker. That there dentist 
thought he could sprint. He come 
from some Hastern college and his pa 


I run it down. 


. had grub-staked him to a kit of tools 


lent, striped sweater. 


and sent him out here to work his way 
into the confidences and cavities of 
the Idahobos, 

“Well, sir, the minute I seen him I 
realized he was my custard. He wore 
sofy cushions on his shoulders, and 
his coat was cut in at the back. He 
rolled up his pants, too, and some- 
times he sweetened the view iin a vi’- 
I watered at 


, the mouth and picked my teeth over 


him—he was that succ’lent. 

‘He’d been lookin’ down on these 
natives and kiddin’ ’em ever sinve he 
arrived, and once a week, reg’lar, he 
tried to frame a race so’s he could 
wear his runnin’-pants and be a hero. 
I had no trouble fixin’ things. He 
Was a good runner, and he did his 
best; but when I breasted the tape I 
won a quick-claim deed to his loose 
change, to a brand-new office over a 


‘drug-store, and to enough nickel-plat- 


ed pliers for a wiretapper. I staked 
him to a sleeper ticket, then I moved 
into his quarters. The tools didn’t 
have no directions on ’em, but I’ve 
figgered out how to use most of ’em.” 

“IT gather that this here practice 


'that you’re buildin’ up ain’t exactly 


Temunerative,” I said to Mike. 

“Not yet it ain’t, but I’m widenin’ 
out. There ain’t a day passes that I 
don’t learn something, I was out 
ummin’ up a little trade when your 
eroans convinced me that somebody 


in here had a jumpin’ toothache. If 
you ain’t busy, mebbe you can help 
me get a patient.” 

This particular saloon had about 
wore out its welcome with me, so J 
Was game for any enterprise, and I al- 
lowed a jittle patient-huntin’ would 
prob’ly do me good. I drawed my six 
fun and looked her over. 

“It’s a new sport, but I bet I’ll take 
to it,” said I. “What d’you do, crease 
‘em or cripple *em?” 

‘Pshaw! Put up that hearse ticket,” 
Mike told me, “Us doctors: don’t take 
human life, we save it.” 

“I thought you said you was prac- 
tisin’ on Injuns. Mi 

“Injuns ig human. For a fact! Ive 
learned a heap in this business. Not 
that I wouldn’t bust one if I needed 
him, but it ain’t necessary. Come, 
ri show you.” 

This here town had more heathens 
than whites in it, and before we'd 
gone a block I seen a buck Injun and 
his squaw idlin’ alon'g, lookin’ into 
the store winders. The buck was a 
hungry, longlegged feller, and when 
We neared him Mike said to me: 

‘Hist! There’s one. Ill slip up and 
get him from behind. You grab him 
if he runs.” 

This method of buildin’ up a dental 
practice struck me ag some strange, 
but Butters was a queer guy and this 
was sort of a rough town. When he 
got abreast Mr, Lo, Mike reached out 
and ‘garnered him by the neck. The 
Injun pitched some, but Mike eared 
him down finally, and when I come 
up I seen that one side of the lad’s 
face was swelled up something fear- 
ful. 

“Well, well,” said I. 
got the dentist’s eye. 
spied that swellin’ 

Mike nodded, then he said: ‘Poor 
feller. Ill bet it aches horrible, My 
office is right handy; let’s get him in 
before the marshal sees us.” 

We drug the savage up-stairg and 
into Mike’s dental stable, then we 
bedded him down in a chair. He pro- 
tested considerable, but we got him 
there in a tollerable state of preser- 
vation, barring the fact that he was 
skinned up on the corners and we 
had pulled a hinge off from the office 
door. 

“It’s a shame for a person to suf- 
fer thataway.” Mike told me; “but 
these ignorant aborigines ain’t edu- 
cated up to the mercies of science. 
Just put your knee in his stummick, 
will you? What could be finer than 
to alleviate pain? The very thought 
in itself is elevatin’. I’m in this hu- 
manity business for life— Grab his 
feet quick or he’ll kick out the win- 
der.” 

“Whoa!” I told the Injun. “Plenty 
fix-um!” I poked the gwellin’ on his 
face and he let out a yelp. 

“It’s lucky we got him before mul- 
tiplication set in,’ Mike assured me. 
“T lay for ’em thataway at the foot 
of the stairs every days; but this is 
the best patient I’ve had. I’ve a no- 
tion to charge thig one,” 

“Don’t you charge all of ’em?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Nope. I got a tin watch off of one 
patient when he was under gas, but 
the most of ’em ain’t worth going’ 
through. You ‘got to do a_ certain 
amount of charity work.” 

“Don’t look like much of a business 
to me,” I said. 


“There’s something about it I lke,” 
Mike told me. “It sort of grows on a 
feller, Now that you’re here to help 
catch ’em, I cale’late to acquire a lot 
of skill with these instruments. I’ve 
been playin’ a lone hand and I’ve had 


“You’ve sure 
You must have 
a block away.” 


to take little ones that I could han- | 


dle.” 


When Mike produced a pair of nick- 
el-plated nail-pullers, Mr. Injun snort- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CALL IN AND SEB US 
| We are always pleased to serve you 


Edward Ulseth, 
Daniel 
Roberts, 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; 
Asst. Cashier. 


Cashier ; 
Pierce 


' 
| 
Capital $200,000.00 


First National Bank | 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebie County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


x 


The First National Bank 
. of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpe la, Asst. Cashier. 


The First National Bank 


of Ontonagon 


$50,000.00 
$42,000.00 
$500,000.00 


Capital - - 
Surplus and Profits . 
Resources Exceeding 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J, Pohland, Cashier. 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Se es eT TUTTI LLL MMMM MTT 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. 
Bice, Vice Pres. ; 


Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. &. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


SEO ice ff 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years, 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


Officers G. A. 
Pres.; C. W. 


The Lumbermen’s 


National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital $200,000.00 
STUDS 4 2 5: 55 stole ter are oasis & $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres. 3° C.\ Hi: 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, ‘Asst. Cashier ; P. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


re 


NE 


Bite 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. IF. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


Hele 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 

Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst, Cashier. 


Nee 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Offlcers and Directors: H, L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, B. §, 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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When you’re away from homel 
That’s the time your family thinks of 
you most and wants most to hear 
from you. 


It’s possible, too, to have your voice 
carry across the separating miles 
into that welcoming home. 


Long Distance Telephone Service 
does it for you. 


Imagine—the tingling surprise of 
your loved ones at suddenly receiving 
your long distance greeting—the 
pleasure you will take in hearing 
their voices. 


It’s worth much more to you than 
the little it costs. 


Your conversation over Long Dis- 
tance can readily be carried on ina 
low tone; connections are made 
quickly. 

Next time you are out of town re- 
member that you have this great 
convenience at your command and 
make use of it. 


Give the folks at home a surprise! 


Wherever you are, drop into your 
home for a few minutes each day via 
Long Distance Telephone. 


MICHIGAN STATE TELEPHONE CO. 


“Our Ambition—Ideai Telephone Service for Michigan”’ 
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The March to the Rhine — 


(Continued from page 11) 


Ms 


“Where the devil has all your soap 
gone to?” asked an impatient captain 
of his company cook, one day at in- 
spection. F 

“The boys has stole it off me, sir, 
but now I’ve got a guard over it.” 

“What are they doing with so much 
soap?” 

“They have been buyin’ chickens 
and geese with it, sir, for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.” 


Belgium Greets Yanks. 


In Belgium we received the heart- 
iest welcome of our entire Huropean 
campaign. We pulled into one side 
or Belgium as the Germans hopped 
out on the other. We entered those 
Belgium villages just freed from four 
years of the Prussian bootheel, They 
had had four years of bitter German 
domination, and at the same _ time 
four years of constant sustenance by 
the American Relief Commission. 
Their joy at seeing us, the American 
advance guard, knew no bounds. They 
volplaned to our sides as we marched 
through their streets, they would have 
carried us on their shoulders but the 
Yanks were too big. They offered us 
a share of anything in their houses. 
it was not much but it was more than 
we had. We were on travel rations. 
They had clean white beds reaay for 
us, It had been so lon'g since we had 
laid our headg on a white pillow it 
reminded us of the time we had the 
measles at home, 

Just in off the long trail, it is about 
impossible for a doughboy to. get 
filled up. He eats a square meal, and 
in an hour he is hungry again. I have 
seen boys come into a cafe, devour a 
square meal, go out, walk around the 
block, come back, sit down in the 
same place, perpetrate the same deed 
in the same way. It seemed like push- 
ing loads of hay into a hay mow. 


On the Forbidden Soil. 


One morning after a good breakfast 
we crossed a bridge, went up a street, 
turned to the right, out over the 
fields, and found we were on German 
soil, In German eyes we were almost 
committing a sacrilege. It is not in 
the German hymn-book of hate to be 
invaded. It is more fun to muss up 
the other fellow’s yard with war. In- 
yaderg on the sacred soil of Germany? 
that must never happen. But we were 
and we kept coming, hundreds of 
thousands of us. It looked like any 
other soil to us, just as muddy. 

The people lined up by the roadside 
and watched us go by; they said not 
a word, Theoretically Germany was 
ours by right of conquest. For us it 
was but to consider what we wanted. 
In practice we did no such thing. We 
paid for what we had, and generally 
at German prices. Their highest prices 
were below those of France. 

We followed an established system 
in our march to the Rhine. The 
technique of our waltz into Germany 
was this: In the morning a group of 
billetin'g officers rode on ahead of the 
regiment to our next village, to ar- 
range accommodations for the horde 

f military tourists, They quartered 
and subdivided the town among the 
battalions and companies of the regi- 
ment, assigning to each certain streets 
and houses. On the outskirts of the 
village they designated where the 
horse lines and gun-parks should be 
established. After a hard day on the 
road, all the regiment had to do wags 
to go to billets assigned, cook supper 
and go to bed, and sometimes that was 
enough. The ‘guns rolled into line at 
their proper stations, and the horses 
patiently took up their stand in the 
mud 


The Germans were required to give 
clean, dry rooms te all, and beds as 
far as they could go. After the barns 
and ice-houseg of France, Germany 
was a soldier’s paradise. The dough- 
boy was not permitted to accept food 
from the Germans, but he invariably 
did; he had been without hot meals 
too long. He was not permitted so- 
cial intercourse with the natives, not 
even allowed to play with the chil- 
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dren, but he did. There were no chil- 
dren in the Argonne. 

In each new place we moved to, thal 
village school was taken as regiment 
—all headquarters. In this way the © 
colonel and his staff could always be — 
found, This was a matter of great” 
convenience, ag the regiment often © 
arrived in its village after dark, when _ 
it was difficult to locate anyone, It” 
became the practice to dismiss the 
school in a German village during our © 
stay. The German school boys did not 
object greatly to having our American a 
circus come to town. Instead of car- 
rying water to the elephants they car- 
ried it to our artillery horses. Boye 
are always boys. a 

During our stay in these German ~ 
villages, quite naturally the best house a 
in the place was appropriated for the 
use of the colonel and his mess. These ~ 
were great days for the colonel’s 
cooks, After sloshin'g about in the 
mud of the Argonne around their roll- ~ 
ing kitchens, this was living the life 
of Riley. All they had to ido upon 
entering the kitchen assigned to the ~ 
colonel was to bade the German house ~ 
frau sit herself quietly in the corner, 
and merely watch the show. Spreck- 
en sie nichte, sehr gut! The propri- — 
etors of the place had full use of their 
kitchen after the officers’ meal was 
prepared. -After that the French 
wives had endured their lot was easy. — 

The officers ate in the Germang’ — 
dining-room, often uging their dishes. 
This was the first time the war had 
been brought close to the Germans, 
when they saw their dining-room fu : 

ing up with foreign officers. 4 

In one village, we stopped in a” 
house two hundred years old, The 
present German family had occupied 
that house fifty years before Wash- 
ington had camped at Valley Forge. — 
It made us seem like intruders. The 
family had four sons in the war. They — 
had not yet returned, At supper time, 
we asked: the head of the family to ~ 
sit down with us. He decided on the 
grounds that he followed a _ special 
diet and could not eat with other peo-— 
ple. He was probably feeling for an 
alibi, He quite likely did not fancy 
a ‘special diet” of American caissons 
rolling throwgh Germany. I wondered — 
at the time what kind of an appetite 
he would have if he had seen some 
parts of France we had been thruugh. 


a 
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A Surprised Priest. 


When the head of the German house 
declined our invitation to dine with 
us at his own table, we sent for the 
village priest. He accepted. During 
the meal he learned some things he 
did not know before. He willingly 
sat in with us, after a good meal of 
American supplies and German wine 
under his round belt, He became 
genial and sociable. Priests are the 
same the world around. I suppose 
that is why they are priests. Our 
friend was surprised to find several 
officers in the mess who spoke almost 
as 'zood German as he did. First ‘Cap- 
tain Parker opened a barage of Ger- 
man on him from the far end of the ta- 
ble, then Lieut. Palmer made a drive 
from the other end, then the officer 
at his side made a patrol in his direc- 
tion and established contact. The 
priest’s eyes grew wider and wider 
till they stuck out like two raw oy- 
sters, Now came in to sing to ug, 
soldier from the regiment. He sung 
a few Wagner selections. 

‘Do all Americans speak German?” 
the priest asked. 

For reply we began to sing in chor- 
us, familiar German son'gs, such as 
“Die Wacht am Rhine,” “Ach Mei 
Lieber Augustine,’ and other German- 
American classics. The priest did not 
know what to make of us. He did not 
know whether we were kidding him 
or honoring him. Anyway, the legend 
of The Guard On The Rhine was dis 
sipated, for ‘here was the ‘invading 
host that would soon be on of 
Rhine, The priest had never seen 
many German speaking foreigners ir 
his life. He had never met Amer 
cans before. Although he had friends 
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and relatives enough in the United 
States; a hundred and twenty people 
had gone from that German village 
to settle in América. 


During the evening the priest grew 
serious and said to us: ‘We don’t 
know why you Americans are here. 
We don’t understand you. A few 
months ago you were a neutral people. 
Now you come among us as victors, 
From whence came all these armed 
soldiers, all these guns, horses, @a- 
mions, automobiles, an army perfectly 
equipped and in every way prepared. 
Why, it takes a European country 
fifty years to build up an army like 
that.” 


“My dear sir,’ replied the colonel, 
‘Tt does not take America fifty years 
to do anything.’ 

“What do you think of the kaiser?” 
we asked of our dinner frien. 


“The kaiser is not to blame for the 
war. He has been surrounded for 
years by a military clique who forced 
him into it. The people in this vil- 

lage are loyal to the emperor, but the 
crown prince must go, He is a scoun- 
_ drel.’”’ 

We did not argue the matter with 
him. We merely wanted his opinion. 
In other places we often found this 
same stubborn allegiance to the fallen 
monarch. 

__ At last we reached the Rhine, the 
Trish doughboy’s Ryan River. At least 
we called it reaching the Rhine, 
'though a large part of the division 


/mever saw the Rhine at all. We were 
in the back-yard of the American 
premises in Germany, ‘We finally 


/came to rest in the little valley of the 
Sarr, thirty miles west of the river, 
‘Some of our units, however, were 
stationed directly on the _historie 
stream. 

__ Father Duffy was the famous chap- 
Jain of a famous regiment, the 165th 
Infantry, at home the proud 69th in- 
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fantry of New York City, an all Irish 
outut that had been in every war 
since the Romans conquered Gaul. I 
said it was Irish. Father Duffy was 
a pure, front line type, the idol of 
three thousand men. He liked a so- 
cial drink now and then, and he ad- 
mitted it. I said his name was Duffy, 

Over the many weary miles of the 
march to the Rhine, Father Duffy con- 
soled himself and those around him 
by the cheering thought, that, upon 
arrivial, they could regale themselves 
with the product of the famous vine- 
yards of the Rhine and the Mosselle. 

“Good. mornin'g, Father,” said Col- 
onel Donnavan the day after taking 
station in winter quarters, “did you 
get a good assignment?” 

“No, not at all. I wish I had stayed 
in France,” replied the chaplain, in a 
disgusted tone, 

“What’s the trouble, Padre?” 

“Haven’t I been consoling myself 
on all this march that I would sit 
down at the end mid peace and plenty 
—and Rhine wine?” 

“Well, hasn’t your 
true?” 

“I can’t see it. I am stationed on 
the river in the town of Remagen. 
Now do you happen to know what Re- 
magen is?” 

“Can’t say that I do, Father.” 

“Then you'll be needing enlighten- 
ment. It’s the home of appolinaris 
Wwater,”’ 

But the only thing dry about the 
Rhine was the wine. The battle of 
the Argonne had been fought on water 
power. The battle of the Rhine was 
fought in the usual manner, but under 
discretion. You can proclaim it to the 
universe it was within discretion for 
Jack Pershii.g was looking on. 

After end.ess months of mud, rats 
and shells, the Forty-second had 
reached its rainbqw—victory, peace, 
German soil, full haversacks and 
white beds, 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 
Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 
Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 
Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 
Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 
Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 
How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 
Are your established farmers progressive? 


If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 


Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and hundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogehic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown, 

Beautiful farni homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County°Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 192u, 

Car! Johnson, Gogebie County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away, 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. 
known. 


Today there are 
All started on cut-over lands 


Drought is un- 
Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 


Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forésts of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


A little money, courage 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 
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Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 
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per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 
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ed like a sea-lion, and it took both 
of us to hold him down; but finally I 
tied his hair around the head-rest and 
we had him. His mane was long and 
{ put a hard knot in it, then I set on 
his moccasins while Doctor Buiters 
pried into his innermost secrets. 

“There she is—that big one.” Mike 
pointed out a tooth that looked like 
the corner monument toa quartz 
claim, 

“You're on the wrong side,” I told 
him. 

“Mebbe I am. Here’s one that looks 
‘}ro it would come loose easier.” Mike 
got a half-Nelson over in the éast- 
half-east quarter-section of the buck’s 
mouth and throwed his weight on the 
pliers. 

The Injun had pretty well wore him- 
self out by this time, and when he felt 
those ite-tongs he just stiffened out— 
an Injun’s dead game thataway; he 
won’t make a holler when you hurt 
him. ‘dis squaw was hangin’ around 
with her eyes poppin’ out, but we 
didn’t pay no attention to her. 

Somehow Mike’s pinchers kept 
jumpin’ the track and at every slip a 
new wrinkle showed in the patient’s 
face—patient is the right word all 
right—and we didn’t make no more 
show at loosenin’ that tusk than as if 
we’ed tried to pull up Mount Bill Wil- 
liams with a silk thread, At last two 
big tears come into the buck’s eyes 
and rolled down his cheeks. First 
time I ever seen one cry. 

Now that weakness was plumb fatal 
to him, for right there and then he 
cracked his plate with his missus. Yes, 
sir, he tore his shirtwaistproper. The 
squaw straightened up and give him a 
look—oh, what a look- 

“Waugh!” she sniffed. ‘Injun heap 
big squaw!” And with that she 
swished out of the office and left him 
flat. Yes, sir, she just blew him on 
the spot, 

I s’pose Mike would have got that 
tooth somehow—he’s a_ perseverin’ 
party—only that I happened to notice 
something queer and called him off. 

“Here, wait a minute,” said I, and 
I loosened him from the man’s’ chest. 
Mike was so engrossed in the pursuit 
of his profession that he was astrad- 
dle of his patient’s wishbone, gougin’ 
away like a quartz miner. “Take your 
elbow out of his mouth and lemme 
talk to him a minute.” When the sav- 
age had ‘got hig features together, I 


said to him, “How you catch um 
bump, hey?” And I pointed to his 
jaw. ; 


“Buzz-2z-2zZ!" said he, 

I turned to Doctor Butters. 
net!” JI declared. 

When Mike had sized up the bee- 
sting he admitted that my diagnosis 
was prob’ly correct. ‘‘That‘s the trou- 
ble with these patients,’ he com- 
plained . “They don’t take you into 
their confidence. Just the same, I’m 
goin’ to attend to his teeth, for there’s 
no tellin’ when I’ll catch another one.” 

“What’s wrong with his teeth?” I 
questioned. “They look good to me, 
except they’re wore down from eatin’ 
camus. If he was a horse I’d judge 
him to be about a ten-year-old.” 

“You never can tell by lookin’ at 
teeth what’s inside of ‘em. Anyhow, 
a nice fillin’ would set ’em off. I ain’t 
tried no fillin’ yet. Gimme that Burley 
drill.” 

I wheeled out a kind of sewing-ma- 
chine; then I pedaled it while Mike 
dug into that Injun’s hangin, wall 
like he had a round of holes to shoot 
before quittin’-time. This here was 
more in my line, bein’ a hard-rock 
miner myself, and we certainly load- 
ed a fine prospect of gold into that 
native’s bi-cuspidor. We took his 
front teeth because they was the easi- 
est to get at. 


It was just like I said, this Inyun’s 
white keys was wore off short and 
looked like they needed something, 
so we laid ourselves out to supply the - 
want. We didn’t exactly fill them 
teeth; we merely riveted on a sort of 
a plowshare—a gold sod-cutter about 
the size of your finger-nail, How 
Mike got it to stick I don’t know, but 


*Hor- 
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he must have picked up quite a num 
ber of dentist’s tricks before I came 
Anyhow, there she hung like a brass 
name-plate, and she didn’t wal 
hardly at ail. You'd of been surprised 
to see what a difference it made in 
that redskin’s looks. : 

We let our patient up finally and 
put a looking’-glass in his ham. ; 
first he didn’t know just what to mak 
of that fillin’; but when he seen a 
was real gold a grin broke over hig 
face, his chest swelléd up, and he 
walked out of the oOffide and across 
the street to a novelty store. In @ 
minute out he came with a little 
round lookin’-glass and a piece of 
buckskin, and he last we seen of hini 
he was hikin’ down the street, grin 
nin’ into that mirror as happy 4s 4 
child and polishin’ that tusk like it had 
started to rust. , 

‘Which I gure entitle a_ gratifyin 
operation,” said Mike, f 


‘’m in no ways proud of the job,” 
I told him. “I feel like I’d salted a 
mine.’ 


Well, me and Mike lived in thei 
dental parlors for a couple of week 
decoyin’ occasional natives into it 
pullin’, spillin’, fillin’, and filin’ more 
teeth than a few, but bimeby the sport 
got tame. ; 

One day Mike was fakin’ variations 
on his guitar, and I was washin’ disheg, 
when I said: “This line is about as 
excitin’ as a game of jackstraws. D’you 
know it’s foot-racin’ time with the In 
juns?” 

“What?” 

“Sure. They’re gettin’ tozethers at 
old Port Lewis to run races thig 
week. One tribe or the other goes 
broke and walks home every year. If 
we could meet up with the winnin’ 
crowd, down on the La Plata—” 

I didn’t have to say no mote, for 
I had a hackamore on Mike’s atten- 
tion right there, and he quit clmbin’ 
the ‘@” string and put up his box. 

The next day we traded out of the 
tooth business and rode south down 
the old Navajo trail. We pick«d a 
good campin’ spot—a little ‘flat” in a 
bend of the river where the grazin’ 
was good—and we turned the ponies 
out. 

We didn’t have to wait long. A few 
evenings later, as we et supper We 
heard a big noise around the bend 
and knew our visitors was comin’ 
They must of had three hundred head 
of horses, besides a big outfit of blan- 
kets, buckskin, baskets, and all the 
plunder that an Injun outfit travels 
with. At sight of us in their campin’ 
place they halted, and the squaws and 
the children rode up to get a look 2 
us, 

I stepped out in front of our tent 
and throwed my hand to my forhead, 
shading my eyes——that’s the Injun 
sign of friendship. An old chief and @ 
couple of warriors rode forrad, ‘Win- 
chester to pommel, but, geein’ we was 
alone, they sheathed their guns, and 
we invited ’em to eat. 

It didn’t take much urgin’. while 
we fed hot biscuits to the head mer 
the squaws pitched camp. “ 

They was plumb elated at thei 
winnin’ up at Fort Lewis, and the 
gamblin’ fever was on ’em strong, 8@ 
right after supper they invited us « 
join ’em in a game of Mexican monte 
I let Mike do the card-playin” for ou 
side, because he’s got a pass which 
is the despair of many a “tin-horn. 
He can take a clean Methodist-Epise 
pal deck, deal three hands, and have 
every face card so it’ll answer to it 
Christian name, No, he didn’t nee 
no lookout. so I got myself intom 
game of ‘bounce the stick,” whic 
game, as you prob’ly know, is pure 
a redskin recreation. You take 
handful of twigs in your hand, the 
throw ’em onto a flat rock endway 
bettin’ whether: an odd or an_ eVé 
number will fall outside of a rif 
drawed in the dirt. After a coupl 
hours Mike~strolled up and tij 
me the wink that he’d dusted hi 
tims. 

“Say,” he began, ‘there’s the 


est chicken down here that I ever 


see.” 
“Don’t start any didos with the do- 


-mestic relations of this tribe,” 1 told 


him, “or they'll: spread us out, and 
spread us thin. Remember, you're 
here on business bent, and if you 


been back and forrads, from business 
to pleasure, and versy visa, you'll 
bust. These people has_ scrooplous 
ideas regardin’ their wives and I re- 
spect ’em.” 

“She ain’t married,” Mike told me. 
“She’s the chief’s daughter, and she 


looks better to me than a silver 
mine.” 
Durin’ that evening we give the 


impression that we was well heeled, 
so that tribe wasn’t in no hurry to 
break camp on the following morning. 

Alon'g about noon I missed Mike, 
and I took a stroll to look for him. I 
found him—and the chief's daughter— 
alongside of a shady trout pool. She 
was weavin’ a horsehair bracelet onto 
his wrist, and I seen the flash of his 
ring on her fiinger. Mike could travel 
some, 

‘He was a bit flustered, it seemed to 
me, and he tried to lau'zh the matter 
off, but the girl didn’t. There was 
something about the look of her that 
I didn’t like. I’ve seen a whole lot 
of trouble come from less then a 
horsehair bracelet. This here quail 
was mebbe seventeen; she was slim 
and shy, and she had big black eyes 
and a skin like velvet. I spoke to 
Mike in words of one syllable, and I 
drug him away with me to our tent. 

That afternoon some _half-grown 
boys got to runnin’ foot-races and 
Mike entered. ‘He let ’em beat him, 
then he offered to bet a pony that they 
couldn’t do it again, The kids was 
game, and they took him quick. Mike 
faked the race, of course, and lost his 
horse, that bein’ part of our program. 

When it was all over I seen the 
chief’s daughter had been watchin’ us, 
but she didn’t say nuthin’. The next 
mornin’, however, when we ‘vot up we 
found a bully pinto pony tied to one 
of our tent stakes. 


THE 
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on easy payment plan 


the plow. 


territory between 1910 and 1920. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


A New Farmina 


Proven Farming District 
The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
county offers opportunities which are represented in thcu- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
Clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 
nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


“Look who's here,” said I. “Young 
Minnie Ha-ha has made good your 
losin’s,” 

“That pony is worth forty dollars,” 
said Mike, 

“Sure. And you’re as good 
squawman this minute. 
trothed.” 


“Am 1?” The idy didn’t seem to 
faze Mike. “If that’s the case,” said 
he, “I reckon I’ll play the string out. 
I sort of like it as far as I’ve gone.” 

“I wish she’d gave us that cream- 


as) a 
You’re be- 


colored mare of her’s,” I said. ‘It’s 
worth two of this one.” 
“Tll get it today,’ Mike declared. 


And sure enough, he lost another foot- 
race, and the next morning the cream- 
colored mare was picketed in front of 
our tent. ~ 


Well, this didn’t look good to me, 
and I told Mike so. I never was much 
of a hand to take money from women, 
so I served a warnin’ on him that if 
we didn’t get down to business pretty 
quick and make our clean-up I pro- 
posed to leave him flat on his back. 

That day the young men of the tribe 
did a little foot-runn,’ and Mike begged 
‘em to let him in, It was comical to 
see how pleased they was. They felt 
so sure of him that they began pro- 
ratin’ our belongin’s among. one an- 
other. They laid out a half-mile course 
and everbody in camp went out to 
the finish-line to see the contest and 
to bet on it. The old chief acted as 
judge, bookmaker, clerk of the course, 
referee, and stakeholder. I s’pose by 
the time the race was ready to start 
their must of been fifty ponies up, be- 
sides a lot of money, but the old bird 
kept every wager in his head. He 
rolled up a couple of blankets and 
placed “em on opposite sides of the 
track, and showed us by motions that 
the first man between ’em would be 
declared the winner. All the money 
that had been bet he put in little piles 
on a blanket; then he give the word 
to ‘get ready, 


(Continued next month). 
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Prevent Goiter in Sheep 


HY sacrifice lambs via the 
hairlessness and goiter route? 
The ounce of prevention 
versus the pound of cure has 
never been so clearly vindicated as a 
worthy axiom as in the battle that 
science has been waging on behalf of 
the sheep-raisers to put an end to en- 


ormous losses that hairlessness and 
goiter have caused. 
Up to the present research men 


have failed to agree upon or even do 
more than suggest the direct cause of 
goiter. But they have determined 
something of infinitely greater import- 
ance to the sheep-raiser—a 100 per 
cent preventative. 

Out at Bozeman, Montana, in the 
center of a vast sheep-raising area, the 
veterinary department of the Montana 
Experiment Station recently sent 
forth a bulletin that has lifted a great 
load of anxiety from the shoulders of 
the sheep men as well as other live- 
stock raisers. Exhaustive research 
under the direction of Prof. W. Welch, 
of the University of Montana, cul- 
minated in the following announce- 
ment: 

Potassium iodide has proven to be 
an absolute preventative of hairless- 
ness in pigs, goiter in lambs and 
calves, and weakness in newborn 
foals. We recommend that it be fed 
as follows: 

Ewes, 1 tablet (1 grain) daily for 
100-180 days of the gestation period. 

Sows, 1 tablet (1 grain) daily for 
80-100 days of the gestation period. 

Cows, 2 tablets (2 grains) daily for 
150-200 days of the gestation period. 

Mares, 2 tablets (2 grains) daily for 
200-250 days of the gestation period. 

“The tablets may be dissolved in 
water, or powdered and mixed with the 
feed. If large numbers of the animals 
are to be fed, the bulk potassium 
iodide will be preferable to tablets. 
Hairlessness and goiter cannot be 
prevented by feeding potassium iodide 


UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


‘‘The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 
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for only the last three or four weeks 
of pregnancy.” 

Commenting upon 
Professor Welch states: 

“We have done considerable experi- 
menting, but this simply clinches the 
fact that the feeding of potassium 
iodide to ewes will absolutely prevent 
goiter in the young. The treatment 
is very inexpensive, costing not to ex- 
ceed fifty cents for the treatment of 
a ewe during the winter, and the re- 
sults are absolutely 100 per cent. 
Furthermore, we suspect from experi- 
ments we have conducted that both 
the ewe and the lambs are in better 
condition for the treatment.” 

W. N. Kelley, of Dunbar, Wis., who 
is one of Cloverland’s most progres- 
sive sheep men, is keenly interested 
in the goiter menace, and since the 
first of the year has been feeding the 
potassium iodide to ewes in prepara- 
tion for the spring lambing. 

“My losses last spring make me 
keen to head off a repetition of them 
this season,’ he said to the writer. 
“Urge all the sheep-raisers of Clover- 
land to begin feeding potassium 
iodide without delay, in order that the 
ewes will have it during at least the 
minimum period before lambing.” 

While the research men have not 
determined the cause of goiter and 
hairlessness, they have been able to 
cut down the list of possible causes 
by many items, four of which follow: 

1. The kind of rations fed to ani- 
mals seem to have no relation to 
goiter. 

2. Analysis of crops grown in dist- 
ricts where goiter is bad shows noth- 
ing different than in districts where 
no goiter has appeared. 

3. Avalysis of water districts where 
there is goiter shows nothing  dif- 
ferent than in districts where there 
is no goiter. 

4, There was goiter where alfalfa 
and other feeds were given. 


the research, 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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Winning the Continent 


America’s pioneers 
won their battles in the 
heart of the wilderness 
with bullets that came 
from the southwestern 
Wisconsin lead mines 
which La Sueur discoy- 
ered in 1700. 


Rita? Nee Ton Milwaukee 

Z lg? Ce 
3 

The lead was among 

the richest in the world, and for many decades 

was next to furs the most important export 


from this section. 


The rough roads traversed by the creaking 
ore-wagons Milwaukee-bound have been worn 
smooth by an ever-increasing trade, with the 
co-operation of this bank and its predecessors. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce and 
Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over hardwood lands. Good soil. Fine 
water. Accessible to railroads and good 
highways. Near settled communities. 


PRICES $7.50 PER ACRE 


and up. Easy Terms. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 


———— 


Woman 


By MAE T. ERDLITZ 
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In the Realm of Raiment_ 


JT’S a drape drooping here, a sash 
slinking there, a panel protruding, 

a train trailing, a wave wavering 
willy-nilly, or escallop escapading 
around the border like a cooky edge. 
Skirt hems do not hang even. 

Indoor gowns are longer and out- 
door wear will have a tendency to fol- 
low, but, let us 
‘4 hope, never to 
“a that filthy, drag- 
“Jin - the - street 
" stage. 

Skirts, of late, 
have been made 
merely addenda, 
abbreviated be- 
low and crowd- 
ed downward by 
the _ waistline. 
This waistline, 
by the way, has 
now a notion to 
come “back to 
normalcy.” It is 
a foregone con- 
clusion that 
when the skirt 
goes down the 
waistline goes 
up. It will re- 
main generous, 
out of deference 
to our college 
girls who are re- 
nouncing cor- 
sets; and its ex- 
act proportions 
will be disguised 
by the loose 
| blouse, the semi- 
{belts, and the 
r gatherings of 
the skirt on the sides in paniers, which 
broaden the figure laterally but give 
a slimmer appearance from the side 
view. , 

In summer fabrics, skirts are grow- 
ing fluffy, and fairly gush out in bDil- 
lowy. fullness below the plain bodice 
of grandmother’s -; 
day. These give the Fae Ne 
squabby, huggable ef- 
fect which pudgy gar- 
ments always ° pos- 
sess. ‘ 
Afternoon frocks 
are almost invariably 
of some soft material 
such as charmeuse or 
duvetyn, following 
the straight long- 
waisted silhouette. 
Some smart Paris 
frocks have narrow 
bands at the hem, 

The coat or redin- 
gote frock is a fayor- 
ite this season for 
the young girl and 


i) 
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will be for early summer wear, and the 
blouse and skirt type of frock is also 
very good. Pe 
But there are inexplainable things: 
why, when we are so proudly athletic, 
do we dress to look hollow-chested | 
and anaemic? Also, why long sleeves 
with low neck and short sleeves with — 
high neck? Why not both deleted or | 
both unabridged? ' 


Children’s Frocks 


The many needed changes of romp- | 
ers and dresses for the little tot dur- 


~ 


ing the summer play months is the ~ 
great problem for every mother. 
Plain and easily laundered frocks are. 
needed. These are pretty made up in- 
either small plaids or plain materials, — 
both of which stand the many wash- — 
ings. = 
The little girl of figure 1 is weary) 
ing a most becoming party or “best” 


dress of pale pink organdie, with — 
plaited ruche trimming neck ong 
at the 


sleeves, and escalloped hem, 
upper point of each is placed a tiny © 
ribbon bow. The belt is made of rib- 
bon and fastened at the right side 


with a little ; 
bow. 4 
In figure 

we have two 

little hot sum- 

mer dav 

dresses, dis- 

playing the 


DeOmD. Us a. © 
“apron” effect. 
The little 
dress tothe 
left consists of 
the bloomers, 
which by the 
way are decid- 
edly short, and 
over this the 
plain all-in-one 
apron, like the 
illustration. 


July, 1921 

ye . 

Under each arm, attached to the front 
part of the apron, is the sash which is 
tied in a bow at the back. ‘The slip-on 
portion of the little dress to the right 
has the straps over the shoulder and 
a tucked front. The little bands at 
the top are trimmed with cut-out ma- 
serial appliqued with featherstitching, 
is is the pocket. On each side are the 
dows connecting the front and back 
garts ofthe little dress. 

|. The jaunty little play suit and dress 
n figure 3 are made up\of pink ging- 
jlam, or crepe, if desired, with black 
stitching on collar, cuffs and belt. If 
he dress is chosen bloomers must go 
vith it and can be attached at the 
yelt, still making it a one piece af- 
air. These dresses will unques- 
ionably appeal to the mother who 
vishes to combine good style and dur- 
bility in her children’s clothes. 

| The next question arising igs how 
|hall we dress the little boy for these 
.ot summer days. Figure 4 shows 
jhree boy’s suits which look cool and 
efreshing. The first suit to the left 
3 made with delft blué linen pants 
nd white linen waist. The waist has 
me box plait on'’each side and is 
istened to the little pants with large 
jearl buttons.. The collar is of Peter 
van style, edged with a small ruche 
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of self material with 


tie to 
The center suit is made of navy blue 
and white striped material with navy 


match. 


blue linen collar and cuffs and pat- 
ent leather belt. The suit to the right 
is made of white linen in middy style, 
as illustrated) with the large sailor 
tie. The cuffs -and pocket tops are 
made of navy blue linen. The col- 
lar is edged with a plain strip of blue 
linen. 


_ Four Ways to Make Use of Potatoes 


| Jow very valuable the humble po- 
A potstc is in our household 

economy only the’ experienced 
pok realizes. From many nations 
\© may borrow recipes or their use 
/om which dishes may be made that 
ill put an appreciable dent in the 
gh-cost of living problem. 


‘By, washing and scrubbing our pota- 
‘es with a stiff brush, then paring 
.em with a rustless steel knife, they 
Ul not stain or injure the most care- 
lly kept hands, thus doing away 
ith one strong argument used by 
jany women against their more elab- 
(ate uses in the dietary. 


Russian Potato Balls 

Boil and mash smooth four medium- 
sized potatoes. Add butter the size of 
a small egg, a teaspoonful of salt and 
a Saltspoonful of pepper. When slight- 
ly cool add two beaten eges and 
sift in enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Roll to one inch thickness and 
cut like biscuit, roll each in flour and 
lay on afloured plate. Havea sauce- 
pan of boiling, salted water, and as the 
water boils rapidly drop in the balls, 
cooking six at a time. First they 
sink to the bottom, but when they 
rise and ride easily on top they are 
done. Remove with a skimmer to a 
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You Always Get 


Full food value for your 
money when you eat 


Each golden granule of this attractive 


wheat and malted barley food is rich 
in nutriment for body and brain. 


Serve Grape-Nuts direct From the 
air-tight packet for breakfast or lunch. 


Crisp - Delicious-No Waste 
“Theres a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 


hot platter. Turn over either a thin 
cream sauce, melted butter with fresh 
fennel seeds in it, or sour cream. 


Vienna Potato Cakes 


Wash, peel and grate four raw po- 
tatoes. Beat into them two eggs, add 
a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful 
of pepper, three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk, and a half-teaspoonful of baking 
powder sifted in with ‘a cupful of flour. 
Beat well, and fry in deep fat, or like 
pancakes. Serve hot with the meat 
course. 

Grecian Potato 


Scrub and bake five large, smooth 
potatoes until soft. Remove from the 
skins, season with salt, sufficient pap- 
rika to color them red, add a little 
chopped parsley, then stir into the po- 


tato a half-cup of melted butter, beat 
well, and heap on a hot dish. 


Sweet Potatoes and Marshmallows 

Hight medium sized sweet pota- 
toes, three-quarter cup chopped wal- 
nut meats, one-half pound fresh marsh- 
mallows, butter size of walnut, salt 
and pepper. Boil potatoes, remove the 
skins and mash. Add walnuts, butter, 
salt and pepper. Mix thoroughly and 
put in baking dish. Cover with marsh- 
mallows and just before serving put 
in oven until marshmallows rise and 
become a delicate brown. 


There were 145,000,000 bushels of po 
tatoes on hand in the country on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, according to Bureau of 
Market reports recently released. 


Good Roads 
Good Fishing 
Good Hotels 


je 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


fe WISCONSIN 


The Heart of Wisconsin’s 
Beautiful Lake Region 


~ Route Your Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
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Always 


Uniform 


With This 


As 


ROASTED and PACKED by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Always 
Delightful 


2 Trade Mark 


Listen, Men— 


\ X THILE our bargain supply lasts, we offer a Spring and 
Summer, medium weight, blue serge, all-wool Suit, 


in three-button sack coat or two- button double breast- 
ed models, three-button full lined; two- button half lined; both 
with vent back and up-to-the- minute 1921 styles, in all sizes, 


With Lauerman Brothers’ 
good-as-gold money-back- 
if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


These Suits are made of medium weight, all-wool, blue 
serge. Just right weight for Spring and Summer wear. The 
details of finish and good looking style lines are of the char- 
acter men like. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, ‘Make it snappy,’’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 
First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 
Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 


tight under arm-pits. 
Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 


Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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Influences Affecting Potato 
Production 


HBP climate of the Upper Pen- 
insula is particularly well 
suited for the growing of po- 
tatoes. The season’s rainfall 
is well distributed throughout the 
growing season. The twenty year 
average rainfall, taken from the U. 8S. 
Weather Bureau Reports, shows that 
from the 1st of May to the 1st of 
October the average is three inches 
per month, making a summer droutn 
in July and August, as often occurs 
in Southern Michigan and Wisconsin, 
an exception rather than the rule. 

The mean summer temperature for 
this same period, from May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, is 58%° F., and 
for the main growing period of the 
potatoe’s life, during June, July and 
August, the mean temperature is 
60144° EF. The-Green Mountain po- 
tato is a potato known as a constant 
grower, i. e., from the time it appears 
above the’ ground until it has reached 
its full growth it should have suffi- 
cient moisture to keep growing all the 
time. 

Heat and moisture are the limiting 
factors in securing large yields of 
potatoes. Sections of the country 
having a cool and moist climate, such 
as the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
‘Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and Aristock County, Maine, and 


Long Island, give the highest yield of 
potatoes of any sections where pota- 
toes are grown in this country, These 
factors of temperature and rainfall 
are of prime importance in selecting 
a variety to be grown for market 
purposes. 

Soil and soil moisture is controlled 
in this section largely by proper 
handling of the soil. Soil for pota- 
toes should be well supplied with or- 
ganic matter, well drained, with sand 
loam for best crops. ‘Clover sod that 
has been manured the previous sum- 
mer or fall makes an excellent seed 
bed. Manure helps hold sandy soil 
together and holds a large amount of 
water, while manure on heavy soils 
helps to keep the soil from getting 
cloddy and hard to work, and as- 
sists in drainage. 

Keep the ground well worked be- 
fore and after planting until plants 
cover the ground, in order to keep 
down the weeds, save moisture, liber- 
ate plant food and maintain general 
healthy soil conditions. Practice 
shallow cultivation only after brace 
roots start, better leave weeds grow 
than cultivate and destroy potato 
roots. 

The reason why Green Mountains 
have been recommended as the best 
potatoes to be grown in the Upper 
Peninsula, is because it is especially 
adapted to cool and reasonably moist 
climates. The summer heat is con- 
trolled somewhat by the large bodies 
of water lying on both sides of the 
Peninsula, which makes conditions 
favorable to this class of potatoes. 
Recent experiments indicate that on 
the limestone soils, where scab is bad, 
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the rural type are more resistant, an 
especially the Russet Rural. Anothe 
factor is the effect of the leaf hoppy 
on the Green Mountain (green stem 
potatoes and the advantage of tl 
Rural (blue stem) potato in its r 
sistance to effects of leaf hopper, 

Much has been said about securip) 
a large amount of potatoes per acr| 
Large yields which are secured 
heavy expense may or may not t 
better than the smaller yields secu 
ed at less expense. The importa) 
question is the margin of profit or th 
cost of production per bushel, Tt 
general rule is that the cost of Dr 
duction is less when the yield is hig) 
than when it is low. 

In growing potatoes like the Gree| 
Mountain, or Russet Rurals, and mar 
eting through the marketing associ) 
tion, a premium will be placed on a! 
goods, which has been impossib) 
under the old system. In standardi 
ing the potato crop it will necessari, 
lead to our giving better attention || 
matters of seed selection, sources ; 
better seed, insect and disease co! 
trol, cultural methods, rotation ar) 
soil management. 

Then, too, ,if the same variety | 
potatoes are grown in the same C01) 
munity, county or section of ft 
state, they can put up a large numbi 
of cars just alike on the market ar 


establish a trade name for the 
which helps in selling as well | 
securing a better price. | 


To get comparable results of d| 
ferent cultural methods from a lar) 
number of farmers in each county, t/ 
farm bureau, in cooperation with t) 
county agricultural agents, will ¢ 
tempt to secure the results of seve!’ 
such trials throughout the county, ai] 
his experience, together with th) 
found in other counties, will det 
mine the advantages of the best ¢) 
tural methods and other factors | 
fluencing production. : 

In order to do this, it has been i 
commended that at least one bush 
of the potatoes to be tried out | 
grown in connection with the hor 
grown varieties and a comparison 
be made throughout the growing D’ 
iod, and the results tabulated at t) 
end of the growing period, so that) 
record will be made as to the ki 
of soil, crop rotation system, manu 
or other fertilizer used, general et 
dition of the soils as to humus, @ 
yield of the tried variety in compa 
son with an equal area of the hor 
grown or common varieties. Resu. 
from these demonstrations in the col 
ties will be collected and compiled f 
the Upper Peninsula. This will gi 
comparative results, the average 
which will be a fair indication as 
the adaptability of certain varieti 
best adapted to our conditions. 

The Russet Rurals, someu” 
known as the Petoskey Golden 5 
sets, have shown up well in 4 
ber of instances and these with 
parative tests with Green Mov 
varieties will show us which Vi 


' 
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best adapted to our climatic and 

| conditions. 

Mxperimental work will be carried 
nat the Experiment Station at 
Shatham, and together with the in- 

lormation received from the various 
jarm bureaus throughout the Upper 
Peninsula, we will endeavor to se 
ture for the growers in this section 
the information in regard to growing 
/}otatoes that will be of the most value 
o them. 

The co-operation of the County Fair 
issociations has been very valuable 
n getting before the farmers in gen- 
wal the better types of potatoes. In 
jhe first place, a letter was sent to 
he Secretaries of the County Fair 
(ssocidations in the Upper Peninsula 
sking if they wished to co-operate 
fi eStablishing a uniform premium. 
‘ist for potatoes. The need of such 
} revision had been apparent for 
‘Ome time, ds shown by the pre 
ium lists of the different fairs. As 
igh as sixty-six varieties of potatoes 
vere found in one premium _ book. 
‘Many of these were made up of non- 
‘tandard varieties and they were 
‘fade up with no idea as to classifica- 
ion or variety of type. The proposed 
remium list was sent to the various 
‘air secretaries, and in practically 
very case we now have the revised list. 
‘he object of this new premium list 
's to give uniformity to the fair ex- 
jibits, uniformity in the lists of var- 
eties entered, and it discourages re- 
ognition which has been commonly 


if 


being used now for blasting 
'~ ditches on the farms of the Unit- 
d States. 


The question that seems to puzzle 
armers most when they first begin 
littching with dynamite is: “How 
nuch dynamite should I use to blast 
|. ditch of a given size?” 


| Even an expert cannot always an- 
pwer this question, for the amount 
ecessary to use depends not only on 
he size of the ditch, but on soil con- 
litions. In fact, the latter has the 
rae important bearing on the ques- 
on: 


The general rule is that light, dry 
‘oils require larger charges and more 


[ace quantities of dynamite are 


illy than heavy, wet soils. Why? Be 
pause dynamite is an obstinate, con- 
Wary agent and acts best when re- 
sisted most strongly. Wet soils re- 
‘ist most. 


Professional blasters make what 
hey call short test shots when they 
itart out to blast a ditch in soil with 
which they are not thoroughly fa- 
niliar. 

One blaster wasn’t sure how much 
lynamite it would take “to pull it” as 
ae expressed it, so he put down five 
yore holes, loaded them with the num- 
yer of cartridges he thought would be 
vbout right, fired the shot and care- 


ay th tamping and handling gener- 
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given to non-standard varieties of a 
doubtful origin. 


It also. gives an opportunity to 
place emphasis on standard varieties, 


especially those adapted for com- 
mercial and seed purposes. The same 
amount of money given to “Fifty- 


Seven” varieties will offer larger pre- 
miums for a few varieties and make it 
an object to any grower to take better 
care in his selection of seed, cultiva- 
tion and choosing of his exhibit po- 
tatoes. 

This premium list includes’ three 
early and three late varieties. Var- 
ieties adaptable to the different con- 
ditions. Green Mountain, Rural (rus- 
set and white) and Burbank (Rus- 
set). The early varieties, Irish Cob- 
bler, Early Ohio and Triumphs. Var- 
ious names are included under eacn 
type so that the grower may know 
to what type his potatoes belong. 
Several prizes are given with Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd, with a smaller amount for the 
next four, 6 or 8 best exhibits. 


Some fairs have added special prizes, 
such as sweeptakes. Schoolcraft 
County fair at Manistique has a 
sweeptake prize which now amounts 
to $380.00, having been accumulating 
the last three years, besides the prize 
given for variety preference, in this 
case making a total of $35.00 for the 
winner of sweeptakes. The compe- 
tion is keen. Some State potato 
shows would not surpass the quality 
exhibited at this County Fair. 


Test Shots When Blasting 


fully watched the result.. If the size 
of the hole and the “throw” of the 
dirt indicated he had used more dyna- 
mite than was necessary he would 
have tried another five-hole shot, load- 
ing each hole less heavily. If the 
smaller charges “pulled it” all right, 
so much the better—it lessened costs. 

On the other hand, if the test shot 
didn’t produce the desired depth or 
width, or if the dirt wasn’t thrown 
out cleanly, he would have used heavy- 
ier charges on his succeeding shots. 

An inexperienced farmer cannot ex- 
pect to get perfect results the first 
time he tries ditch blasting. A few 
test shots, however, will set him on 
the right track. He should console 
himself with the thought that even 
the old hands at the game have to re- 
sort to these tests. 


State aid for rural schools is be- 
ing secured to ‘great advantage in 
Minnesota by the use of ‘the consol- 
idated system. The state has much 
money for its outlying schools and apr 
parently knows how to make use of 
it. 


The better health now enjoyed by 
city folks as compared with that of 
a decade or more ago is more or less 
traceable to the increased green food 
consumed. 


"he New Gosling Grill, Tourist Headquarters at Menominee, Mich. 
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Crushed stone and water 


—and a machine to mix them 


HAT is Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking reduced to its 
simplest terms. And what a wonderful combination! The Colt 
machine brings carbide (crushed stone) and water together, 

producing a marvelous gas. 

This gas produces the hottest. cooking-flame known; and a light 
that is seemingly a miniature of that great orb that rises in the east 
and sinks in the west. 


Cook and Illuminate with a Colt 


The Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plant drops a handful of carbide inter- 
mittently into a self-contained tank of plain, ordinary water. The water releases the 
gas from the impregnated stone, and there you are! 


There is no waste. The Colt machine shuts off automatically as you draw 
upon it for fuel and light. The carbide residue is slaked lime, good for fertilizer. 


Picture a cool, sweet kitchen, cven in sweltering summer, made possible by 
carbide fuel for the gas-range, the hot-plate and the flat-iron. 


Picture your house, barns, outbuildings and driveways a blaze of radiant glory 
in the pitch black of the country night. And the little old Colt machine making 
gas as you need it, with the ease and dignity of the old-fashioned windmill! 


You want to know what it costs and all about it. We'll tell you gladly, if 
you'll just send us your name and address on a postcard. Do that. 


Te ee COL COMPANY 
30 East 42d St., New York 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


HAT the ranchmen and farmers are looking more and 
Rae to Shorthorns as their best reliance is demonstrated 
by the increasing patronage which they accord to breeders of 
Shorthorns. It is a case of practical, everyday utility and it is 
but natural that the Shorthorn gains favor. They pay for 
pounds and quality both at the markets, especially when they 


are combined under one hide. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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__/ PILLSBURY FLOUR 
.\.MILLS COMPANY 


Mr. John S. Pillsbury, vice president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
was elected a director of The North- 
western, December 30, 1910. Three 
generations of the Pillsbury family 
have served on this board. The late 
Messrs. George’ A. and Charles A. Pills- 
bury were members: of the directorate 
from 1880 to 1890 and from 1893 to 
1899, respectively. 


Back of the great industries and enter- 
prises of the northwest are the keen 
business ability and farsighted judg- 
ment. of the men who built them. 
Many such industries of national repu- 
tation are represented on this board by 
the leading spirits of their organiza- 
tions. Under their guidance The North- 
western has prospered and progressed. 
With such men as Mr. Pillsbury and 
his associates this bank is assured of 
becoming an even more vital force in 
the commercial and financial life of its 
territory. 


It is to your advantage to carry your 
account in The Northwestern. 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Northern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
TT ee 
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State Inventory of Soil Area 


Being Undertaken 


n inventory of the soils of Wis- 

consin, county by county, is be- 
ing undertaken. 

This stock taking is being done 
through the cooperaton of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey. 

It will take a number of years to 
complete this work, but already very 
material progress has been made. 

The survey, according to W. J. Geib, 
special representative of the United 
States Bureau of Soils in Wisconsin, 
is being made in a general way in the 
northern and less developed portions 
of the state, and in a detailed manner 
in the southern and older portions. 
The northern part of the states has 
been divided into five areas, and the 
work of this entire region has been 
completed and published. 

The first area, including Clark, 
Taylor, Marathon and Lincoln coun- 
ties, was surveyed a number of years 
ago, and has since been mapped in 
greater detail. A report of the work 
is available distribution. 

The second area, including Polk, 
Barron, Rusk, Chippewa, Eau. Claire, 
Dunn, Pepin, Pierce, and St. Croix 
counties, was inventoried in a group, 
and the third group including Bur- 
nett, Washburn, Sawyer, Douglas, 
Bayfield, and most of Ashland coun- 
ties was considered in common. 

The fourth area, included Forest, 
Florence, Marinette, Oconto, Langlade 
and Shawano Counties; and in the 
fifth area was taken Oneida, Vilas, 
Iron, Price and part of Ashland coun- 
ties. 


The last Legislature directed that 


Study Muck Land Possibilities 


YSTEMATIC investigation and 
classification of vast areas of 
Michigan muck land will be car- 
ried out in the state in the near fut- 
ure, according to a program announced 
by Dr. M. M. McCool, head of the soils 
department at M. A.C. Work of this 
kind is already under way, and early 
returns indicate important results 
from the investigations. 
“Classification of these areas of 
muck soil is essential,’ declares Dr. 
McCool, “in view of the fact that the 
state soils program calls for studies 
along practical lines, such methods of 
reclamation, tillage, and the use of 
lime and various fertilizers. Years 
ago the Michigan Experiment Station 
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the survey should publish an assemi. 
ed general soil map of the enti) 
northern half of Wisconsin. This hi 
been done and a soil map and repo 
of the northern part of the state 

now available. The legislative ay 
providing for this map stipulates th: 
a charge of twenty-five cents be ma¢ 
for the map. Orders for it should } 
sent to the Superintendent of Publ} 
Property, Madison. In addition to th 
assembled map, small individu; 
county soil maps have been prepare 
of each county in the northern ha 
of the state, and these small count 
maps can be secured’ without charg 

All of the available reports an} 
maps, with the exception of the ge 
eral soil map of northern Wisconsiy 
may be secured without charge bh, 
writing to A. R. Whitson, Madiaoy 
Wis. 

The state authorities are now i 
position to give information concert 
ing the quality of land in nearly a) 
parts of the state. This informatio) 
is of special value .to home- seeker, 
who are looking for farms, to indivi¢ 
ual farmers who wish to know th 
best methods: of improvement for thei) 
soils, to the schools in which argicull, 
ure is taught, to county agents, ey 
tension workers, and to the exper] 
ment station authorities who are noy 
enabled to give specific instruction | 
to farmers as to. the best methods 0} 
improving their soil. The genera 
surveys of the northern part of thi 
state have outlined extensive areas 0 
excellent soil, and show that thos 
who have ignored northern Wisconsi 
for the regions of the north and wes, 
have overlooked extensive areas 0 
rich and promising land. 


determined the fundamentals tha 
govern the productivity of these soils 
but the detailed classification is now 
vital. 

“The nature*of the subsoil, as el 
as the kind of surface material, is be 
ing considered. This means determin 
ing the depth of the subsoil and wheth} 
er it is sand, clay, or marl. The im 
portance of knowing the nature of the 
lower layers has long been recognized 
by practical men. Those carrying a 
high percentage of lime and the lime 
content of seepage waters are being 
determined. The total mineral mat; 
ter present, as well as the amount of 
several elements of plant food, is be’ 
ing found, while physical investiga: 
tions are in progress. re 

“Adequate drainage and proper use 
of fertilizer on these areas will doubt 
less increase the valuation of Michigan) 
greatly and open up large sections of 
good land. Analysis shows that many) 
of these deposits of muck land in 
Michigan compare favorably with) 
those reported from other stations, as 
well as from European countries.” 


Exit Big Kitchens E 


The day of the big kitchen in newly 
built home has. passed, due poth to 
economy in building and to econon 
in housework, according to H. Roche; 
an architect of Chicago. Such innoya- 
tions in house building as have 


eared in consequence of high ull 


ing costs have to do chiefly with the 
kitchen, he said. 3 
“In some cases the size of the 
chen has been reduced and a § 
bay has been built for a dining room 
Mr. Roche said. “In others a bay 
been’ built off the living room 


_serve as a dining room. 


“Reeling among women has vat 
growing that the big kitchen was @ 
economical in service. Where ther 
are servants the tendency is toward : 
small kitchen with the extra foreé 
made into a sort of servants’ hall 
small room for the servants’ use 
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creat Loss in Cattle and Hogs 
' From ‘Tuberculosis 


he farmers of Wisconsin are an- 
nually losing three and one-half 
iy million dollars through the con- 
emnation on the ground of being in- 
acted with tuberculosis, of cattle and 
ogs shipped from this state to the 
ig packing houses. This statement 
ras made in an address by Prof, C. 
’. Norgord, head of the State Depart- 
rent of Agriculture, delivered here 
ais week. 
Buyers, he stated, from other states 
1 the Union where they are building 
p their dairy industry have learned 
f the losses and dangers from tuber- 
ular cattle and are exercising ex- 
seme care to buy cattle free from 
jibereulosis. They have learned that 
jie only safe animal to buy is from 
| herd that has been tested for a 
jumber of years and kept free from 
je disease. One test of a single 
ynimal is not at all safe to depend 
‘pon in puying cattle; only a whole 
lerd zest can he trusted. 
) Mr, Norgord also showed that from 
5 to 50 per cent of all cases of per- 
pons dying from wuperculosis uanue: 
3 years of age contracted the disxase 
vom bovine source. The eradication 
bovine tuberculosis is striking 
juman tuberculosis. at its soiree, 
jhe state may invest money in tber- 
ular sanitariums end prolong far a 
ew years the life of a few people 
nat have one foot in the grave, but 
ne real, the practical and most paying 
‘iwestment is to eradicate the souree. 


Novel Way 


IS said there is more than one 

way of skinning a cat; there are 
' also more ways of getting a sup- 
y of water for the stock than by 
|amming a stream or catching rain 
tater in a basin. 
/Wm. Park, a neighboring farmer, 
as in the habit of watering his cat- 
‘e from a small spring in his pasture. 
ast summer the flow from the spring 
creased so that there was not suf- 
cient water for the stock and he 
usually made the remark to me that 
2 would give fifty dollars to have 
,@ supply increased. He was_ jok- 
'g as he had no idea it would be pos- 
ble to do it. 

However, I took it seriously as I 
id seen springs like that opened up 
’ blasting and thought there was a 
pssibility of solving his problem that 
pay. 
I drilled three holes three feet deep 
|few feet from the mouth of the 
)ring on both sides. Two and a half 


} 


| 


He further stated, that the Live 
Stock Sanitary Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is carrying for- 
ward some great constructive mea- 
sures, placing Wisconsin in the lead 
of other states in the Union. These 
measures are the Herd Work, Area 
Test by counties, the testing by 
Creamery and Cheese Factory Dist- 
ricts, Payment of Indemnities on only 
whole-herd tests, and the Pasteuriza- 
tion of Creamery and Cheese factory 
by-products. 

Under the Area Test method the 
Department has recently tested all of 
the 70,000 head of cattle in -Barron 
County; will soon finish Lincoln 
County; has tested all of Waukesha 
County, excepting two townships; 
also Washington Island. There are 
great demands for this type of work 
in the northern part of the state, and 
it is an economic policy to clean up 
this area at once, which has less than 
one per cent of the tuberculosis be- 
fore the shipment of cattle from the 
southern part of the State rises it 
from five and six per cent, as is the 
case in many southern counties. 

From the constructive policies carried 
out by the State Department of Agri- 
culture the percentage of tuberculosis 
among the cattle tested amounts to only 
two and one-half per cent, the lowest 
percentage of any state in the Union. 
This record which the Department 
has secured for the State of Wiscon- 
sin means a vast increase in the value 
and demand of live stock in the state. 


of Watering 


pounds of dynamite was the charge 
in each hole. These shots made a 
basin about twelve feet long, six feet 
wide and three feet deep. 

The next day the basin was full of 
water and it has remained full ever 
since. Mr. Park’s cattle may drink 
as often and as much as they like. 

Of course, dynamite will not create 
water where it doesn’t exist, but if a 
weak flow is due to a small outlet 
or a clogged mouth, it will do the 
trick every time. 

Another neighbor, Joe Burnett, real- 
ized the truth of this recently. He 
was drilling a well; had the drill down 
55 feet when it jammed in the hole. 
Practically no water was coming into 
the bore hole. I set off a 2% pound 
charge of dynamite just above where 
the drill was stuck. The shot not only 
loosened the drill, but broke through 
into a water bearing vein and the well 
has produced a bountiful supply of 
water ever since. 


Railroads Not Doing Their Share 


(Continued from page 8) 


i 

|Considerable legislation has been 
/Ssed that will assist, in a substan- 
ul way, the state’s progress. The 
sod roads bill is probably the most 
nstructive legislation passed in re- 
nt years. It is particularly bene- 
‘ial to Upper Wisconsin on account 
| the number of people now travel- 
hs by automobiles who are not influ- 
ced into going to other states by 
ilroad advertising. 


The city of Milwaukee and its in- 
jitations are co-operating with us in 
ery way possible and it looks as 
ough the old arrangement is a thing 
| the past. . 

Local communities everywhere in 
2 upper counties are doing their ut- 
st to assist the settler. Our bank, 
lich is no different than the other 
Inks, is loaning more monies to 
mers for live stock buying in car- 
tid lots, and delivering explosives 
land clearing purposes at cost, as- 
{ting in building creameries, schools 
churches, organizing marketing 
so¢iations, co-operating with the Ag- 
ulttral College, in its work of se- 
ing better live stock, etc.; in fact, 


giving to the farmer the very best 
service that we can render at the low- 
est possible cost. 


It is only a question of releasing the 
brakes and letting us go. We do not 
want or ask special favors, but we do 
want an equal chance with the other 
fellow which would necessitate an ad- 
justment of lake and rail freight rates, 
open harbors and lake’ shipping, the 
same assistance by railroads on land 
settlement as is given other states, 
additional monies for farm mortgages, 
reasonable representation in state gov- 
ernment. 


Higher prices for fat cattle are 
boosting the stocker and feeder trade 
and now that a buying movement has 
started in this branch of the market, 
an active business is looked right up 
to turning out time. 


The farmer who says chickens don’t 
pay is the one who neglects them or 
dees not keep an account, and hence 
does not know how much revenue the 
fowls really do bring in. 


RED CROWN GASOLINE 
EVERYWHERE 


Every few miles in the country—and 
every few blocks in the city—you can get 
RKed Crown Gasoline. That’s your assurance 
of uniform power when you use Red Crown 
—for it-never varies: 


Its uniformity is guaranteed—its perform- 
ance is assured. It’s the best motor gasoline 
you can buy regardless of price. 


That steady steam-engine-like piston 
stroke imparted by Red Crown means long 
life to your motor. 


No racked engine causing frequent over- 
hauling. No delay from lack of power. For 
the utmost in gasoline service, use— 


RED CROWN 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


CHICAGO U. S.A: 


Pageant of Progress Exposition at Chicago’s $5,000,000 Municipal Pier, 
July 30 to August 14. 


WE HELP YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If 
you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms 
and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you 
have the right kind of stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to 
do with it, whether you now possess any stock—beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and give us one ro two 


references. 
We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood cut-over land, 
watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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Lake Se 


of piscups eC 


Ideal for 
Vacation Outings 


Where thousands of lakes, surrounded by forests of pine and 
teeming with gamy trout, bass, pike, pickerel, and muskellunge, 
await you. Attractively located hotels and camping sites—fish- 
ing, hunting, canoeing. 


Unusually Low Excursion Fares 


Specially arranged train service during the summer, to the 
principal points in this famous resort region via Chicago & 


North Western Ry : 


Cisco Lake, Pelican, Watersmeet, Conover, Phelps, Woodruff, Eagle 
River, Powell, Gogebic, Rhinelander, Lac du Flambeau, State Line, 
Manitowish, Three Lakes, Mercer, Tomahawk Lake. 


Ask for folder, “* ** with large detailed 
lake region map, list of resorts and hotels with rates. 


Summer Outings, 


For detailed information, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, fishing laws, etc., apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or address 
C. A. Cairns 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Pm 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Passenger PEt. 
Terminal, 


Chicago H¥i | 


FERTILIZER 


16% Acid Phosphate 


EXCELLENT DRILLING CONDITION 
125 lb. Bags. 


$25.80 Per Ton 


F. O. B. Menominee, Michigan 
Less 3 Per Cent for Cash With Order. 
Less Than Ton Lots 15c per Bag Additional. 


Contracted growers of sugar beets carried without interest for the 
fertilizer requirements of their sugar beet crop until harvesting. 

Write for prices on other brands and special prices for carload 
quantities. 

Reduce your cost of production by the liberal use of fertilizer and 
make more profit. 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR CO. 


Menominee 


Michigan 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
for a Dollar a Year. 
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The Development Problem 6 
Northern Wisconsin ~ 


fa HE reclamation of the cut-over 
regions of Wisconsin is the big- 
gest internal problem of devel- 
opment that we as a state have 
to consider. In less than a generation 
the. existing timber as a natural re- 
source will be gone. 

We have no coal, no copper, no rich 
mineral resources except the tringes 
of the iron deposits that in the main 
run from the ranges of the upper 
Michigan peninsula. ‘The “white coal” 
of our water supplies that develop 
energy in falling from the highlands 
of the north on an elevation of 1400 
to 1600 feet to the lake and _ river 
levels on our borders (600 ft.), and the 
soil of our farms, are the main natural 
resources we now have left, the de- 
velopment and utilization of which 
will determine the position we take 
in the commonwealth of states of the 
union. It cost Uncle Sam 400 mil- 
lions to dig the “Big Ditch” at Pana- 
ma. Would it have been wise for this 
country to have undertaken this pro- 
ject as a matter of individual or 
private enterprise? Witness the fail- 
ure of De Lesseps and his French col- 
leagues. So, too, the development of 
this new north cannot be adequately 
met by individual effort alone; col- 
lective action on the part of the state 
is imperative. It is a matter of com- 
monwealth interest to the whole state, 
not merely to the north. The mer- 
chants of Milwaukee should be keen- 
ly interested in the planting of 100,- 
000 homes with their purchasing pow- 
er of many millions of dollars which 
will be ultimately developed in this 
section. To reclaim these northern 
woods from the wild deer and _ the 
porcupine will require as large an ex- 
penditure or larger than was required 
to build the Panama Canal. In an 
enterprise of such magnitude, shall 
we go at it blindly or study it with a 
view of economizing if possible in the 
outlay of human effort as well as cash 
outlay? 

This is the primary reason why 
the Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity considers the problem as its 
function, if it can aid in any way in 
a more rational understanding of im- 
proved methods of procedure. 

For this reason the University has 
studied the problem of blowing out 
the stump; of subduing the raw land; 
of inventorying the soil assets in its 
soil survey; of acclaiming the seeds 
and plants that will best thrive on 
these various soil types; of devising 
means of financial help that will en- 
able the settler better to get a start; 
to supply him with mental and in- 
tellectual food while he provides his 
family with bodily nourishment. 


Get Ready for the St. 
Waterway 

Moreover, the importance of early 
attention to these problems of recla- 
mation is further shown by the re- 
lation which this new development 
will have to the proposed Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. With- 
in a decade no doubt this greatest of 
all internal improvements that this 
nation will put through will be an ac- 
complished fact. Will northern Wis- 
consin be ready to ship its butter, 
cheese, and canned milk, its meats and 
food products from these thousands 
of new farms down the St. Lawrence 
waterway by the time it is ready? 
Remember it will take a decade to 
develop a farm cut out of the forest 
to the point of productive export. And 
when this is done Cloverland will have 
realized its ideals. 


Lawrence 


Cloverland Realizing its Ideals 

Already the progress is so far ad- 
vanced that figures are almost un- 
believeable. Take the 29 northern 
counties in the 8 crop reporting dis- 
tricts used by the State Crop Report- 
ing Service, lying north of an _ east 
and west line bordering counties from 
Green Bay West to the Mississippi 
river between Pepin and _ Pierce. 
Over 12,000 new farm homes were 
started in this section during the last 


July, Z 


decade, making a total of over 60,00. 
More rapid but steady rural growt) 
took place here than in many othe 
states that experienced a land boor 
and what was more important, a lars! 
er proportion of the settlers stuc) 
because they were making good. { 

Of the one million acres brough 
into use in the entire state sine 
1910, nearly 600,000 have been cleare 
in this section. 


Building on the Dairy Cow 


Already these northern countie 
contain 28 per cent of the entire dair! 
cattle of this leading dairy state ¢ 
the Union. Of the increase of 378,00! 
head that has occurred in the past d¢ 
cade in the whole state, 194,000 or 5 
per cent of the entire number is ¢) 
be credited to this new north. It j 
also worth noting that Barron count 
is the first county in the entire Uni 
ed States that has wiped out tha 
scourage of the dairy industry, tube) 
culosis. All through this new sectio) 
the farmers are taking hold of thi 
problem and testing their herds. Th 
losses are now so trivial that eye} 
county boards are agreeing to pa| 
the difference between what th) 
state pays for indemnity and th 
total appraised value, realizing the 
from an advertising point of vie 
alone it is worth many thousand 
of dollars to be able to show tha 
their section is tuberculosis fret 
Within the next few years a whol) 
cordon of the northern counties Wi) 
be thrown around Barron that wi) 
be the great gathering ground fo 
the dairy cattle business bringin) 
hundreds of buyers from other state) 
of the Union to get not only good, bu} 
healthy stock. The wise man build 
his house not on the shifting sand 
of unknown conditions where throug) 
ignorance the work of years may }| 
brought to naught over night, but uj) 
on the solid rock of proven freedo1 
from that most insidious disease thé| 
threatens the supremacy of the olde 
dairy sections of the nation. 

Wisconsin makes over 60 per cer 
of the nation’s cheese, but would yo) 
believe that in upper Wisconsin } 
already made 22 per cent of the enti) 
output of this country? The litt) 
city of Marshfield which is on th 
dividing line between the new nort! 
and the older south is already th 
collecting center of the product (¢ 
over 300 factories. 

Northern Wisconsin now produce 
over 1-3 of the entire butter outpl 
of the state. More creameries al) 
now in operation in north Wisconsi 
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nan in any other state in the Union 
ccept Minnesota and Iowa. 

47 per cent of the 28 million bushel 
‘otato crop of the state came from 
‘his new section where the soil is yet 
‘elatively free from the spores of 
ungus diseases that some years cause 
uch disastrous losses. 

The cooler climate conditions that 
jere obtain make this region peculiar- 
jy adapted to the growth of peas. Al- 
jeady over 1-3 of the field pea crop of 
‘he state is raised in the northern 
ounties. Seed stock for the canning 
jompanies is being most successfully 
rown on the moisture retaining clays, 
nd in the no distant future undoubt- 
dly the canning industry will get a 
trong foothold in this region. Al- 
esady Wisconsin has captured the pea 
fanning business of the nation, mark- 
jting 50 per cent of the nation’s pack. 
‘he cooler nights, the more abundant 
ainfall, the retentive soil give us an 
byious advantage that the more 
jouthern trucking regions can not 
qual. The new north possesses these 
‘dvantages to the extreme. 


f Where Clover is a Weed 


_ But over and above all, hay and 
orage crops here reach their maxi- 
jum perfection. Indeed, a _ region 
vell named Cloverland, where this 
il-enriching, nitrogen legume thrives 
\3 a@ weed; where blue grass and 
lasture grasses, wild and tame, re- 
iain green throughout the entire 
razing season. When the pastures 
| the Southland are brown and bare, 
aked to a desert bleakness under the 
listering heat, often even in the low- 
- part of our own state, the lush 
feenness of these northern meadows 
sakes for a steady milk flow that 
aintains the cream check in August 
3 in May. 


Pushing the Corn Belt Northward 


‘Even now one-sixth of the corn crop 
the entire state of over 41 million 
ashels is grown within this area. 
vithin the past decade the branch ex- 
eriment stations have bred and ac- 
\imated flint corn that will ripen in 
’) days on the shores of Lake Super- 
‘T; and dent corns that are ready 
‘r the silo by September 1st on the 
‘ndy loams of the Spooner station. 
\ pushing the corn belt north these 
ations have not ignored the value 
id importance of root crops which 
te so markedly adapted to these 
orthern climates. For the newly 
‘tablished settler with his beginning 
ord, and a simple root cellar which 
> can easily build for himself with- 
at any cash outlay, the pioneer dairy- 
an is insured an economical and 
‘safe start until his operations war- 
,nt the construction of a silo. Even 
ow 20,000 silos have been built, or 
early %4 of the state’s entire quota 
| 82,000, a number which, by the way, 
ceeds the total number in the three 
joining states of Iowa, Minnesota 
id Michigan. This beginning com- 
Tes very favorably, even now, with 
'€ 28,000 silos of cornbelt Iowa and 
(ceeds the 16,000 of dairy Minnesota. 
If upper Wisconsin has already ac- 
(mplished this with only a farm 
‘reage of 28 per cent of the new im- 
/oved land of the state, what will 
‘tT quota be when the millions of 
res of her cut-over section are sub- 

cultiva- 


rare and brought under 
n 

A continuance of the present activi- 
in land clearing is destined to in- 
sase this output rapidly. A mea- 
re of this activity is apparent from 
® Sales of explosives used for agri- 
ltural purposes. Prior to the in- 
‘suration of the land clearing demon- 
vation trains which were operated 
der the auspices of the Agricultural 
llege of the University since 1916, 
is than % of a million pounds of 
jnamite was used in the entire state. 
four years’ time this quantity had 
“leased to over four-fold, amounting 
it year to 3% million pounds. Now 
‘gle counties are using over half as 
ch explosives as were used in the 
state four years ogo. 


Putting TNT to Work 


enormous quantities of TNT 

were being rapidly accumulated 

epth bombs and high explosive 
When the armistice put an end 

* war were left in the hands of 
‘a 

cB 
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the government. Wisconsin was the 
first to utilize these war stores for 
peace time purposes—to beat a sword 


into a plowshare; her spears into 
pruning hooks. By salvaging these 


engines of destruction, by converting 
them into instruments of peace, she 
is clearing thousands of acres of 
arable land at a minimum of cost. 

By concentration of shipments, not 
merely into ecarlot consignments, but 
orders by the train load for single 
counties, the farmers of upper Wis- 
consin saved in 1920 on the amount 
used in that one year alone nearly 
$300,000. While at least 75,000 acres 
of land were cleared that year, the 
valuation of this improvement alone 
has added to the intrinsic wealth. of 
the state not far from five million 
dollars. It has converted what were 
otherwise slacker acres into product- 
ive property; into land which in the 
course of a few years will be as high- 
ly productive as any in the state. 


Making Home Owners 

And not only productive acres, but 
what is of infinitely more importance, 
into home acres. Kor the redemption 
of northern Wisconsin is not coming 
through an increase in our tenancy, a 
blight of absentee landlordism, where 
the tiller of the soil is a tenant hold- 
ing his home only on suffrance of a 
landlord, but a sturdy yeoman who is 
hewing from the forest a home that 
he owns as well as a farm. Nothing 
is so likely to stabilize our political 
and social ideals as much as home 
Ownership. 

Over 87 per cent of the farmers of 
Wisconsin as a whole, own their own 
farms, and in this northern area home 
Ownership reaches the phenomenal 
peak of 91.2 per cent. 

When this human energy has been 
applied to the redemption of these 
millions of acres, will it have been 
wisely expended? Proud as we should 
be of our own state, we could not 
urge this development unless we were 
positive that the man who serves his 
commonwealth by redeeming a home 
from the wilderness will have also 
served his family and himself as well. 


Markets Make Values 


On what do values depend? Not 
wholly on productive soil, not economy 
of production, but upon accessibility 
to markets. The wheat farmer of the 
Saskatchewan, the Dakota, or the 
fertile fields of Kansas can grow the 
wheat, but what does it net him when 
the railroads take their toll for haul- 
ing it to the seaboard? One of our 
staff bought the other day a carload 
of alfalfa hay in North Dakota. The 
freight cost him more than he paid the 
Dakota farmer for the crop. Since 
the recent rise in freight rates, this 
question of markets has become in- 
creasingly important. More and more 
the producer of the unfinished crops, 
be it coarse grain or forage, is being 
compelled to convert the products of 
his soil into finished form, milk, meat, 
and wool, in order to reduce his trans- 
portation charges, for otherwise his 
acres, while they may continue to pro- 
duce, will no longer do so at a profit. 

Wisconsin is surrounded by consum- 
ing centers of industrial activity in 
which the consumptive demand is 
continuous, insistent, and profitable. 
The iron and copper ranges of Minne- 
sota and Michigan with non-produc- 
ing population of 350,000, the rapidly 
growing towns such as the Twin Cities, 
the Twin Ports at the head of the 
Lakes, the string of industrial centers 
on our Lake Michigan shores from 
Green Bay to the end of the lake, 
Chicago, the gateway of the east and 
the west with expanding millions—all 
these consumers of food products that 
are essentially non-productive are 
within a night’s ride of this virgin 
territory. Already the railroads grid- 
iron these forests so that there is 
hardly a spot that is not already with- 
in easy distance of shipping facilities. 

To the pioneer who is willing to 
scrape off the crust—the refuse of 
the lumber-jack—will be revealed a 
soil of virgin richness, not one worn 
and depleted by long continued and 
improvident cropping, a soil that will 
well require his efforts to subjugate 
and will make him a prosperous farm 
home. 
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‘You Will Like 


INSTANT POSTUM 
And It Will Like You 


People who say, “I like ie 
coffee, but it doesn’t | 
like me? will find Instant ie 
Postum much more consid- | 
erate of their health. 


This pure cereal drink 
combines wholesome qual- 
ity with rich coffee-like 
flavor. 


Instant Postum is made | 
instantly in the cup. | 


‘Theres a Reason’ | pareey | 
for Postum | 3<s) | 
At all grocers | UM |; 


AS a BEVERAGE uM 
Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. i 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


8nd a small portion of Molasses 
ie MaMUrAcTURLD BY 

i; || Postum Cereal Company. 
Bare Cacen, Mich USA. 


e 


~I Lime NET WEIGHT EIGHT OUNCES. 
a a 
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Banking by Mail 


Every postman is our agent 
and will bring this Bank right 
to your door. 


No matter where you live, the 
mails are reliable and will de- 
liver your deposits or with- 
drawals with absolute safety 
and privacy. 

If you carry your saving's 
around with you or conceal 
them in the house, they are 
not earning interest, and are 
constantly subject to loss by 
theft or fire. 


We cordially invite you to 
Open an account with us. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000 
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Have you chosen a good executor 
of your will? Can he die and leave 
his tasks unfinished? Trust com- 
panies never die. Write today for 
book about executors. Ls 


First Trust Company in Detroit 


| Union Crust Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


now @ § 
uu u @ i 
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WEST 


BADEN SPRINGS HOTEL 


EN DA YoSshere will be*=the 

most wholesome, delightful 
and beneficial vacation you can 
plan. You will find here a restful 
atmosphere, a circle of congenial! 
friends, good golf and a wide va- 
riety of other sports and amuse- 
ments. The beauty and charm of 
buildings and surroundings, com- 
bined with the famous Mineral 
Waters and. carefully directed 
Baths, make this America’s Fore- 
most Watering Place. 


SEND SFORQ FULL 
INFORMATION 


The West 
Baden Springs 
Company 
West Baden, _ndiana 


MR. FARMER: 


Kill the Scrub Bull. Now is the Time to Buy Young Bull 
Calves from A. R. Dams. Reasonable Prices. 


? Write for complete information 


BAY CLIFFS STOCK FARM 
BIG BAY, MICH. J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 
ACCREDITED HERD 


_____ _ ____OO— 
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Undeveloped Empire 


By DEAN H. L. RUSSELL > 


F some Amundson or Stefansson 

were to report that he had dis- 

covered a far-off country, larger 

than the kingdom of Belgium, 
Holland or Denmark, and potentially 
richer than any one of these countries 
was in its natural state; a country 
abundantly able to produce a larger 
amount of food supply than sufficient 
to feed the people now living within 
this commonwealth, this discoverer 
would be knighted in England or per- 
haps he might be subjected in this 
country to an investigation by a 
Congressional Committee to see 
whether he has exceeded his authority 
as a duly accredited explorer to the re- 
gions unknown. 

And yet the cut-over empire of Up- 
per Wisconsin alone is such a coun- 
try. An area of over 10,000,000 acres 
of which 8% million will make good 
farm land has never yet been touch- 
ed. 

In a large measure in the past it 
has been passed by. Development has 
been relatively slow. The tide of im- 
migration and settlement has flown 
around this great wooded island, out 
onto the prairies of the Missouri and 
the Saskatchewan. Why? Not that 


! 
emies he can contend, if he will by! 
utilize the results of the laboratory 
will arm himself from the arsenal tha 
science has already made ready for hi| 
hand; but how can he contend agains! 
drouth and heat, the hot winds hal 
bake the crop in a day or the’sk 
of brass that refuses the relief ot | | 
passing cloud? 

Three years ago when wheat wa! 
the all important food to produce, 's 
we could as a nation send succor ti 
our allies and armies, Congress lo 4 
ed millions to these dry land section) 
of the west-to enable them to procur| 
seed with which to continue the gam| 
ble with nature. But it never pays ti 
gamble with her. Her dice are alway) 
loaded. She has extra cards up he! 
sleeve and plays them at the righ 
throw. Sooner or later she gets thi 
pot and Uncle Sam pays the bill. = 

Again, these same sulpargina 
lands are this year crying tor help 
Why spend human labor and energ) 
on efforts to reclaim the wildernes; 
where the odds are so largely agains 
you? ‘A dependable rainfall is wort] 
more to a country than even initia| 
fertility. When you have both, as’ thi 
cut-over sections of the Great | 


Cattle Thrive on Cut-over Lands ¥. 


these lands are more fertile; not that 
the soil would give back bigger and 
surer crops! Not because of the in- 
cusus of slash from the logger; the 
debris left in the wake of the lumber- 
man who has taken off the finest 
crop of white pine that the sun ever 
shown on. The human labor involved 
in its removal, the back aches that had 
to be endured before the stumps could 
be dug from the ground looked hard 


and forbidding to the tenant farmer 


of the corn belt and the city dweller 
who looked longingly toward a home 
on the land where he could rear his 
children. The lure of the advertising 
page showing how the dollars could 
be ploughed out of the soil; the glow- 
ing accounts of the farming El Dorado 
of the West—that golden West which 


always lures one on with the beckon- 


ing hand—does not always tell. all of 
the story. The treeless plains are 
easy to plow, because trees cannot 
grow where there is little or no water. 
Neither can the fields wax fat. 
Adequate Rainfall, Basis of Prosperity 

For what shall it profit a man if he 
gain a farm and lose his crop for want 
of water. This has never happened 
over the breadth of the cut-over dist- 
rict. The 30 to 36 inches of rainfall 
with which Wisconsin is blessed in- 
sures adequate water for successful 
crop production. A rainfall two-thirds 
of which falls during the growing sea- 
son, a supply which’ averages four 
inches each during the months of May, 
June, and July, is better than an ir- 
rigation reservoir half full because of 
deficient snowfall in a mountain range 
a hundred or more miles away. 

The farmer must continually fight 
bugs and blight, but with these en- 
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states possess, what moreof natura 
advantages can be asked? : 

100,000 Homes Await Development| 

Of the 17,500,000 acres that compris¢ 
our 29 northern counties, less thar 
one-third are now under cultivation) 
What Would we think of a farmel 
who was paying taxes on a 160-acrt 
farm and then cultivating less that 
60 acres of it? If the larger part 0} 
the uncleared remainder were avail 
able for use, if cleared, would he long 
continue to allow the potentially pro 
ductive area to remain unused? Ovel 
10 million acres of this new north aré 
yet unsubdued. Approximately 2Y 
million acres are yet in virgin fores! 
except for the crop of pines that was 
taken out of most of it within the Jas! 
20 to 40 years. 

Between one and two million acres 
are stony, rough, swampy, or unus 
able for intense agricultural develop 
ment, but approximately 814 milliot 
acres, the potential possibility of ovel 
100,000 homes of at least 80 acres each 
can and will be added to the pro uct 
ive domain of the state. i 

At the present slashing of the forest 
the removal of the saw log timber, it 
progressing more rapidly than thé 
conversion of the slash into farms 
The Conservation Commission esti 
mates that 100,000 to 125,000 acres @ 
cut. over yearly for saw log timber 
This does not include the timber re 
moved for fuel, pulp, or mine use 
Prior to last year (1920) probably th 
clearing of new land did not exes 
40,000 to 50,000 acres per year. 
rapid increase of interest in thi 
velopment which is now being show? 
resulted last year in the clearing 
from 75,000 to 80,000 acres. 
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Ohe Good 
Old Songs 
Weve Known 
for Years and 
Years 


me FREE -BOOK -of the 
“Tunes That Dad Whistled’’ 


Sent to anyone, without charge and postage paid. Just send a post card or letter asking for this 


free book with words and music. Address Lauerman Brothers Company, Music Department, | 
Marinette, Wisconsin. . ° 
| Classical Piano Player—25-year Guar- 


RICHTONE PHONOGRAPH antee. $15 a Month. No Interest on 


Deferred Payments. hai 
| 10 Double Records Free ee — 
HI - $9.00 a Mont with Each Machine 


Less than 11 payments to make the total of Our Special Price of 
$98.50. 


Entertainment at the town or farm home, which brings the musical 


world of today right to your fireside, and means so much to young 
folks, old folks and to your guests, 


When you are through with the day’s work, what is more restful 
and soothing than music? Select a new dance piece, a song, an old 
ballad or listen to Sousa’s Band, or the great singers of the day. 


. Millions of Americans listen to phonograph music every evening, 
and you.should enjoy it too, with the young folks and the old folks 
sharing the pleasure of a Richtone concert, 


The workmanship and finish of 
the Richtone are the best. It will 
be an ornament to any room. 
Finished in mahogany, silent mo- 
tor, tone modifier and reed regu- 
lator. Height 51 inches, 23% 
inches wide and deep. 

Universal type tone arm and | 
reproducer, playing all records , } : | 
without extra attachments, All Price complete, with hand polished bench, | *. 


be wae ties aa aie piano scarf, roll cabinet and 25 assorted 


process. music rolls. Payable at $15 a month, with- | ) 
Your neighbors paid more for out interest $495 te | | 
them phonoetaph thank tigiuecae ies Gates ee | 


buy a Richtone for from us. Can be used as an ordinary 


$9.00 a Month piano or a player piano, as 
And 10 Double Records'Free you prefer. 


Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Cloverland’s Greatest Mail Order House 


RefeFences—Your Own Bank 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


The Largest Mercantile Company in the Northwest 


graph Offered for $9.00 a Month 


This Advertisement Guaranteed by the Publisher of Cloverland Magazine 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, 7reas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Eat More Cheese 
Drink More Milk 
Use More Real Butter 


Marathon County derives its most important income from the sale 
of dairy products. This income has fallen to one-third—two millions 
less than a year ago, which means that there is that much less to do 
business with. This fact is already effecting every farmer, merchant, 


manufacturer and wo! king man. 


The American people are not eating enough dairy products, and 


yet these products contain more life and strength giving elements 


than any other kind of food. 


Use More Dairy Products 


yourself, study their merits, get your neighbor to use more. ‘Boost 
the use and sale of Wisconsin's principal article of food and bring 


more dollars into Wisconsin and Marathon County. 


More dollars, more buying power; more buying power, more work 


and the other way around. 


; First National Bank 


Boost Marathon County Dairy Products 


ee ee 


a This is how the First National Bank of Wausau, Wis., is encouraging 
the agricultural development campaign. Ads like these are run in the 
Wausau newspaper. 
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Our Special Market Report 


| 
This is a new and exclusive feature for our readers. The report is dad 


June 28th, 1921, and can be relied upon. s 
Address, Market Editor, Cloverland Magazine, 


answered freely. 
Michigan. 


RASS cattle from native ter- 

ritory are increasing rapidly 

in numbers and prices upon 

them are moving to a wider 
discount below fed grades. This will 
be the outstanding feature of cattle 
market behavior for a number of 
weeks. Conditions still favor a mod- 
erate advance upon fed steers especial- 
ly upon heavy weights which are now 
selling below prime yearlings. Native 
grass cattle supply will be augmented 
in another month by range cattle and 
present prices upon these grades are 
not likely to be maintained. 

Cows and heifers are nearly all 
grassy and this fact together with the 
seasonal increase in numbers, has 
caused them to move lower in price. 
They will continue this downward 
trend until the range run reaches its 
height. Cutters and canners also have 
moved to a lower basis partly as a 
result of another stagnant period in 
the hide market. Veal calf markets 
are fluctuating rapidly but their gen- 
eral trend seems to be following 
the usual course which means a mod- 
erate advance in the late summer. 

Stockers and feeder demand is at 
low ebb. Prices are too high compar- 
ed with fat cattle, money is too hard 
to obtain and confidence in the future 
of fat cattle markets is lacking. When 
the grass cattle movement gets well 
under way, and especially if drouth 
becomes pronounced over the range 
territory, prices upon thin cattle will 
undoubtedly move to a more attract- 
ive ratio compared with fat cattle val- 
ues. Wisconsin graziers still take a 
few fleshy feeders at fat cattle prices 
or higher to finish for the September 
market. This operation is likely to 
be disappointing as there is no pros- 
pect of a big ‘advance in fat cattle 
prices by which these men profited at 
the corresponding season last year 
and two years ago. 


Hog Market Ready for Summer 
Advance 


The June run of hogs caused a more 
drastic break in prices than was gen- 
erally anticipated but when the mark- 
et was adjusted to the lower basis, 
values held reasonably firm while a 
rather large hog supply was being ab- 
sorbed. Receipts late in June are con- 
tracting slightly and prices are re- 
sponding to the broad consumptive de- 
mand. Market supply invariably 
dwindles a great deal during July and 
August and further advance in values 
is altogether probable. It is starting 
from a lower level and for that reason 
may not rise as high as was expect- 
ed a month ago. 

Consumptive demand for fresh pork, 
smoked meats, pickled meats and lard 
is highly satisfactory. Domestic con- 
sumption per capita continues larger 
than at this time last year and export 
buying is showing signs of increasing. 
Purchases on British account have 
been resumed after over two monthg’ 
stagnation, and stocks on hand in con- 
tinental countries are being rapidly 
depleted. Payments for past’ sales 
abroad are being cared for promptly. 

Usually demand for smoked meats 
increases about this time of the year 
and in another six weeks the lard sea- 
son will start. Present holdings of 
lard are of near record size but the 
supply of smoked hams and bacon is 
none too large in view of the: demand 
to be satisfied. 


Lamb Market Declining to Summer 
Basis 


Lamb markets have been declining 
recently although the price level has 
remained high compared with cattle 
and hogs. Therunofnewlambs has 
been gradually increasing but is not 
yet at its height and further declines 
seem probable before solid bottom is 
reached. Southeastern lambs. are 
furnishing the bulk of market receipts 
but the range movement has already 
started. Thin, unfinished lambs are 
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Inquiries from our readers will by 
Menominee 


{ 
selling at unusually low figures, i) 
many cases barely paying marketin; 
expenses. Demand for mature shee), 
also is slack and sound-mouthe(| 
breeding ewes can be purchased 4) 
$2.50 to $5.00 per head, prices whiel| 
appear entirely safe for the investo) 
although there may be equally favor! 
able opportunities to buy later in th 
season, ; 
Wool markets have shown little re 
sponse to tariff legislation. Stotk) 
are large and mills feel safé in delay) 
ing purchases until needed to fill o 
ders for goods. Mill operation is oj 
a nearly normal basis and thére is ni| 
yeason to anticipate lower prices fo 
wool although time will be require(| 
for the tariff barriers to exert thei) 
influence. Foreign wool sales ari 
the most satisfactory in months an 
prices have advanced slightly. 


Wheat Feels New Crop Pressure | 


New heat is already being offere 
on southwestern markets and price) 
have’ sagged under its influence 
Many growers in that section hay 
been anxious to obtain the big prenm| 
iums being paid for spot wheat ove| 
future deliveries. This selling ha, 

(Continued on page 32) 


CENTRAL WEST 
COAL ' 
COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan 


Golden Cup 
Coffee 

is Cloverland’s 

Best 


The Bell Phone 
System Covers 
Cloverland 
Like a | 
Blanket 


While in Menominee Visit the 
Talking Machine Headquarters 


The j 
Square People’s 
House Furnishing 
Company 


| 
| 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO., 


When the mercury starts 
skyward, and you begin to 
think of getting away with the 
family for a little trip, your 


thoughts must turn to North-. 


ern Minnesota. If | 
you have ever exper- _ 


Wienced the delight- 


ful summer climate, away 
from the distracting heat of 
the day and the stifling, op- 
pressive nights; into a country 
where the average summer day 
temperature is 70° fahrenheit, 
come! Why not? 


Added to a most delightful 
climate, nature has endowed 
Northern Minnesota _ lavishly 
from her stores of the beauti- 
ful, cool, restful, inviting for- 
ests. Hundreds of clear, 
sparkling lakes and streams, 
and all reached by railroad or 
good automobile road. 


eee 


TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL 


Cloquet, Minnesota. 


|. Gentlemen— 


Please mail me a copy of your booklet on . 


Northern Minnesota climate containing informa- 
tion on climate as related to agriculture. 


NAME 


JOHNSON WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET LUMBER CO. 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
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And the same conditions 
that create this tourist and va- 
cationist paradise make an 
ideal farming country. No- 
where does clover and root 
crops grow in greater abund- 
ance. 


Why not come to Min- 
nesota and partake for a time 
of these gifts of Nature, at the 
same time look over the farm- 
ing opportunities. 


We have come to own, thru 
our lumbering operations, 
large tracts of land and are 
now prepared to sell a part of 
it on such terms as will not tie 
up all your capital! in land. © 
Here is the opportunity for the 
man of limited capital to ac- 
quire a farm of his own. We 
are prepared to help you. 
Write us today. 


Cees OaU eral eM JaNeN-ELS:@ TF A 


ADDRESS 


SE 
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The Triangle ¢¥ Service 


Advertising, Merchandising, Selling 


Long experience in solving 
qualifies us to introduce into your 
which change expense into dividend bearing 

Our service consists of complete 
layouts, 


plans including copy, 


placing, 


sales and advertising problems 


advertising the essentials 
investment. 

advertising and selling 
counsel and full co- 


operation in the devticouie nt of greater sales at a reduction 


in selling cost. 


Let us consult with you without obligation in the prepara- 


tion of all of your advertising 


advertisements. 


and publicity literature and 


MERCHANDISE SERVICE, INC. 


H. A. Waterbury, Pres. 


A. R. Moore, Vice-Pres. 


Clare R. Waterbury, Sec. & Treas. 


Phone 30—104 So. Ninth St. 


ESCANABA, MICH. 


Auto Service at Menominee, Michigan 


Listed below are the reliable garages and service stations of Me- 


nominee, Michigan. 


Prompt service and courtesy are assured 


the tourist by these concerns. 


DORT SALES AND SERVICE 
All Parts Always on Hand 
Latest Models. Call at Sales Room. 


PETER L’HOTE, Prop. 
336 Quimby Ave. Phone 88-J 


Menominee, Michigan 


STUDEBAKER SERVICE AND 
SALES ROOMS 
Studebaker Parts for All Models 
Day and Night Service 
FORVILLY BROTHERS 
Opp. Postoffice Phone 217 
Menominee, Michigan 


MEYER’S RADIATOR SERVICE 
Any Make of Radiator Repaired 
Special Body, Fender and Lamp Re- 
pairing Department. Drive in, Get 
Twin Cities’ Best Service. 

Bdwy. & Mich. Ave. Phone 547-M 


Menominee, Michigan 


NASH, NATIONAL, CADILLAC, 


STEVENS DURYEA 
Service on Above Cars 
Exide Batteries—Carlisle Cord Tires 
J. H. VERNET COMPANY 
106-108 Quimby Ave. Phone 23 


Menominee, Michigan 


BROADWAY BUICK COMPANY 
Complete Line of Buick Parts 
Latest Buick Car Models at Our 
Sales Rooms 
BROADWAY BUICK COMPANY 
2400 Broadway Phone 577-W 


Menominee, Michigan 


FORD SALES AND SERVICE 
STATION 


Genuine Ford Parts 
Largest Repair Shop in the North 
CHAS. G. JANSON, Prop. 
Bdwy. & Mich. Ave. Phone 576 


Menominee, Michigan 


The Future of Fishing in. th: 
Copper Country j 


By GERVASE 


‘HE question is often asked wheth- 
er fishing will ever become ex- 
tinct in the lakes and streams of 

Keweenaw Peninsula, and to the un- 
informed this seems probable enough, 
but to the spertsmen living in this 
district it seems very absurd. 

Throughout the. Peninsula; especial- 
ly in the Copper Country surrounding 
Portage Lake, the streams and lakes 
receive nearly as much attention as 
does any industrial or agricultural en- 
terprise. The stocking of these wat- 
ers is carefully looked after each year 
and for this reason it is thought that 
the finny tribes will increase in num- 
ber each year, instead of dying out. 

While the streams in this section 
are not as large as in other parts of 
the state, there are many fine catches 
made. Only a few days after the 1921 
season opened, a 15 year old youth 
landed a 26 inch Rainbow trout weigh- 
ing 5% pounds out of a small stream 
on a farm in the Torch Lake district. 
This was. done after a severe fight, 
the boy using a common pole and 
line and a worm as bait. This was 
a remarkable catch but it goes to 
show that the size of the stream does 
not always predict the size of the fish 
in the water. 

In stocking these streams within 
the past five years, sportsmen have 
planted in the neighborhood of 1200 
eans of fry, each can containing about 
1500 fish, in the four counties near 
Portage Lake. During this spring 
there has been 226 cans of fry dis- 
tributed among the lakes and streams 
of this district, placing approximately 
300,000 young fish in the waters. 


Tin! UARSEar as 


Highty of these cans were rece; 
from the Sault Ste. Marie hate) 
during the first week of this se¢ 
and were taken into Houghton | 
Keweenaw counties by Game W> 
ens who, assisted by the Calumet F 
Club, placed the little fellows’ 
Lakes Bailey, Fannyhoe, Manga) 
and Lac la Belle and also in Monti 
Gratiot and Silver Rivers. On| 
26th of June a carload of cans | 
taining Rainbow trout fry was re( 
ed from the Grayling hatchery. Ti 
were taken by the Houghton | 
South Range Rod and Gun Club) 
the southern end of the Copper ©) 
try and distributed among the ri} 
and lakes there. The majority 
them were planted in the Fires’: 
Sturgeon, Salmon Trout and OQ; 
rivers and in Lake Roland. W 
these were being planted in the so; 
ern end of the district a shipmen| 
66 cans of Rainbow was receive( 
Calumet and was immediately tr 
ported to Keweenaw County where! 
fry was planted in streams along’ 
State Trunk Line. 

Viewinz these facts and revievy) 
the past history of fishing in the () 
per Country it looks as though the) 
ture fishing in this .section is. 1 
well insured, especially for the spc 
man who loves to “rough it” into! 
deep woods, where he can smoke } 
fish in the unbroken solitude of | 
Northern woods. The fisherman 1! 
ing the Upper Peninsula his hj 
quarters, not only gets the full bet! 
of the finest country and best clim} 
but he also gets what he comes aj} 
and that is FISH. 


HOW TO REAR CHICKS 


1. Practice limited und regular 
feeding when chicks are small. Feed 
as early in the morning and as late 
at night as possible, giving always 


st 
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Buy Hardw d Paint from Your H Deal 
He Can Save You Money and Trouble 
Hardware and paint are peculiar things. 
So much is left to appearance that you MUST depend on the word of 
whoever sold them to you. 
Cheap hardware gaudily p painted or inferior paints put up in showy cans 
are a loss to you. On these things very often the mail order fellow depends 
for his sales. And he never comes to your town to make a poor deal right or 
to give you your money back or to let you have credit when you need it 
The home hardware dealer stays there. He will make good on articles 
which prove unsatisfactory, oe his guarantee means the guarantee of a 
neighbor who is right on hand to keep his promises. 
We sell your hardware de: is the best goods on the market at the lowest 
possible prices. When you buy of him you buy the best there is and you keep 
the money of your town at home, where it belongs. 
NORTHERN HARDWARE AND SUPPLY CoO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
SF 
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small amounts. Always under: 
rather than overfeed. | 

2. Keep chicks busy and see % 
they exercise and be sure to get tll 
onto the ground as soon as poss) 
and in this way avoid leg weakne} 

3. Keep clean, dry sand on | 
floor during the first week and afi 
that use plenty of fine cut straw | 
practice deep litter feeding. 

4. A temperature of 92 to 95 | 
gress two inches above the floor at! 
edge of the hover is the correct i 
al temperature. 

5. A low fence of closely wo? 
wire placed around outside of ho’ 
about fifteen inches from the out! 

edge, will give the chicks choice! 
temperature and insure azainst | 
from chilling. Educate the chicks! 
to the source of heat for three days 
the use of this wire, thus elimina! 
trouble of catching and. placing tll 
in heat zone. The fence should) 
removed after the third day. | 

6. Reduce hea: as_ chicks 8) 
older. Provide a surplus of heat} 
wet stormy days. 

7. Supply roosts in ladder for 
tion, to educate them early thus | 
venting crowding. Once the chi 
are taught to roost, mortality is| 
most entirely eliminnted. 

8. Succulent feeds are necess, 
in form of lettuce, grass or sprov 
oats. If oats are used, feed WwW! 
sprouts are 4 to % inches Ié 
giving about one to each chick. 

9. Feed coarse rations as chi} 
grow older, but make all chat 
gradually. 


} 
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‘Cloverland Trail’”’ 


By HENRY A. 


\ LOVERLAND Trail,” the trunk 
highway traversing the entire 

length of the Upper Peninsula 
A of Michigan from east to west, 
| a distance of more than 300 
rles, passes through miles and miles 
/ virgin forest in Iron and Gogebic 
jinties. A splendid gravel road, 
/ooth and hard as the old turn-pikes 
| the central and eastern states, 
jads through this heritage of nature 
iar hills and into valleys, crossing 
11 recrossing numerous trout 
3eams with an occassional glimpse of 


ibeautiful lake, the quiet bathing 
ils for deer;through densely 
sided stretches of awe _ inspiring 


fence, for the ax of man has never 
wched this enormous tract of tim- 
}’ save for the blazed trail that con- 
ts the east and west of Clover- 
-d. 
“he magnificent timber lining eith- 
‘side of the trail forms an arch way 
, verdure the entire distance, the 
ufts of sunlight piercing the leafy 
.topy forming fantastic pictures and 
\-work of shadows over the smooth, 
ite surface of the road. Without 
seption, tourists have applauded 
il sung the praises for this unusual 
ine, 
‘here is scarcely a babitation with- 
imiles of this section of Cloverland 
il, the unbroken forest being so 
‘lated from transportation that 
jbermen and settlers alike have 
imned it; but now, with a splendid 
‘dway through it, the majestic 
12S are inviting the lumbermen and 
‘Ss only a question of a few years— 
haps three or four—when an army 
‘woodsmen will be sent to invade 
| sancity of nature’s endowment 
{ leave nothing but stumps and 
ishings along this picturesque high- 
7. To avert this calamity a move- 
at has been inaugurated to _ pre- 
ive the timber and natural scenery 
4g the Cloverland Trail from Iron 
er to Ironwood through purchase 
/Iron and Gogebic counties, aided 
‘the state, and retain the primeval 
‘ders of the trail as a park, 
ogebic county made the venture 
)wning and operating a public park 
le few years ago, and the experi- 
it has been a splendid success, the 
‘t picked out on the south shore 
‘Lake Gogebic being congested 
iry Sunday with tourists and home 
‘Ss. To relieve this congestion it 
\ suggested that the county pur- 
‘se tracts along Cloverland Trail 
‘re trout streams cioss the rcad 
turn them into county parks 
n the big idea developed—that of 
‘Ping all the virgin forest along the 
| from Ironwood to Iron River as 
| grand show plac: of the Wpper 
insula. 
rank H. Madson, supervisor from 
‘first ward in Bessemer, the prime 
ihe in the county park enterprise, 
sented a resolution to the county 
* of supervisors last year, author- 
% the appointment of a board of 
«< trustees, to do this important 
The resolution was adopted 
the board was organized with the 
ct idea of preserving beauty spots 
& the Cloverland Trail and en- 
ing the county park at Lake 
ebie. The attempt to preserve 
uncut forésts along the entire 
was the natural consequence, 


is Kamous 
PE Rae Y 


and the movement has extended until 
all of Cloverland and the state has 
become interested and it bids fair 
to meet with success. 

Mr. Madson is supported in his idea 
of making a pu)iic park out of Clover- 
land Trail by such eminent authorit- 
ies as the Hon. Frank F. Roseis, State 
Highway Commissioner, and the Hon. 
William Kelly, of Vulean, chairman 
of the Public Domain Commission. 

“Inasmuch as the road between 
Iron River and Bessemer passes 
through many miles of unbroken for- 
est except for the four rod width or 
right of way which has been cleared 
out to make room for the splendid 
gravel road which has not been com- 
pleted, I know of no place in the state 
where a natural park could be had 
for so small an investment. If we 
could look ahead for fifty years, I 
feel sure we would appreciate the im- 
portance of preserving more of our 
beautiful forests.” 

Mr. Kelly gave Mr. Madson his un- 
qualified approval and a suggestion for 
negotiating the great enterprise in 
the following language: 

“T agree with you that action should 
be taken without delay and I sug- 
gest that you take up the matter with 
one or two men in the different coun- 
ties to call a meeting for the purpose 
of forming an association for the pre- 
servation of the original forests on the 
road from Iron River to Ironwood. 
When the association is formed it 
should appoint a committee to secure 
options on the lands from the owners 
to run for ninety days after the next 
regular session of the Legislature ad- 
journs. If options covering practical- 
ly all of the line of road, where the 
forests are, are obtained the associa- 
tion could then exert its influence up- 
on the members of the Legislature. I 
am sure you will have no difficulty 
in getting the support of the  in- 
fluential people of all of the western 
part of the Upper Peninsula.” 

Thus the Cloverland Trail park pro- 
ject was placed under way, and it is 
the hope of every tourist who has 
passed through this lane of natural 
beauty and the hope of all Clcverland 
that the great stretch of forest, just 
as nature planted, nourished and pre- 
served it, will be retained for the bene- 
fit of the present and future genera- 


tions, a modern avenue bordered on | 
either side with the richest and most | 
been be- 


beautiful gifts that have 
stowed upon mankind. 


Hubam a New Clover 


Hubam Clover has attracted wide- 
spread interest in the State during the 
last year, the crop holding great pro- 
spects for the future. It is an an- 
nual spring-planted sweet clover, mak- 


ing hay by mid-summer, and seed by |! 


fall. The new clover is of recent 
origin, but gives promise of filling an 
important place in the crop list of 
Michigan agriculture. 

The bulletin giving information on 
handling and cultural methods for the 
crop has been edited by Professors 
Cox, Spragg, and Down of the M. A. 


C. farm crops department, and _ is | 
known as Experiment circular, Numb- | 


er 45. It can be had on request, as 
can the small increase seed samples. 


Every Car 


on the Road is a Used Car | 


We offer for immediate sale (subject to prior 


Sale) the following special bargains in used 
cars, which have been thoroughly overhauled, 
repainted, and which condition we guarantee. 
Shipped for approval to responsible parties 


at our option. Wire or write us. 


il 


Number One—Chevrolet, 5 passenger FOUN SO: Catees chan $400 


Number Two—Overland, 5 passenger, 4 cylinder tour- 
SIC ME OFS. ORNs $500 


Number Three—Hudson coupe, 4 cylinder.......... $600 
Number Four—National roadster, 2 passenger, 4 cylin- 
Number Five—Studebaker, 7 passenger, two gas tanks 

for long tours, cord tires, EGY ican a Por aeets eeee™: $800 


Number Six—1918 National, 6 cylinder, Sport Phaeton, 
driven 12,000 miles, 5 nearly new cord tires... .$1500 


Number Seven—1919 National, 12 cylinder Chummy 
Roadster, driven 5,350 miles, six new tires..... $1900 


Number Eight—1921 Nash Sedan, 5 wire wheels, 7 pas- 


4 


Senger cord tires, driven 3,200 miles.......... $2600 


Wire, write or phone 


J. H. VERNET COMPANY 


114-116 Quimby Avenue, 


Menominee, Mich. 


Distributors for 


PIERCE-ARROW, CADILLAC, NATIONAL and NASH CARS 
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caused the contracted market to de- 
cline while cash prices have fallen 
even more rapidly. 


MR. TOURIST 


On your trip to Cloverland see Menominee, Cloverland’s Agricultural County, 
first. Get off from the main trail, built along the railroad for utility and 
grade, and see the real farming districts with the bountiful crops that always 
grow in Menominee County. 

Go over the beautiful Lake Shore drive, follow the Menominee River road for 
50-miles and see the Falls and Rapids, the Dams and Power plants, the great 
rocks and hills, the clear water lakes and spring streams and the wonderful 
timbered tracts. 

There is fish and game without limit, from the 8 ounce brook trout to the 
100 pound Menominee River sturgeon and game from partridge to deer. 


See the idle lands as fertile as any the sun shines on, waiting to support the 
hand that will husband them. See the idle lake and river shore resort loca- 
tions that can be had for a pittance. 

When you reach Menominee, the Gateway to Cloverland, stop at our office 
across from the Library and get free maps and full directions for seeing 


Menominee County. If you are interested in lands, farms, resorts or property 
of any kind, we have got it, if it’s in Cloverland, and the price is right. 

We will mail you free literature, maps, price lists and Cloverland information 
on request. 


Menominee Abstract & Land Co. 


923 Main St. Menominee, Mich. 


P. O. Box 64 


SPECIAL MARKET REPORT 


(Continued from page 28) 


heavy movement of the new crop. If 
growers were disposed to hold back, 
present high prices might be main- 


MAGAZINE 


| 


last season and are not disposed to 


take chances. 


g A Cletrac Tank Type Tractor Running Itself-and Pulling One Oliver Three- 
Bottom Tractor Plow. 


It is a difficult thing for prices to ad- 
vance at this season on the eve of the 


tained, but many of them remember 
the unfortunate result of holding wheat 


The long distance view of the wheat 
situation looks fairly strong barring 


= »\ 


100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


THE 


CHATHAM 
EST. 1850 


i, 
EST.1812 
RAEN PX 


NATIONAL 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS G. SS President 


RICHARD H. HIGGINS, Vice-President 
ERT L. HASKINS, Vice-Pres. & Cash. 
Cc. STANLEY MITCHELL, Vice-Pres. 
MAX MARKEL, Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM MILNE, Vice-President 
VINTON M. NORRIS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS, Ass’t. Cashier 
HARVEY H. ROBERTSON, Ass’t. Cash. 
ROBERT ROY, Assistant Cashier 


LLIAM H. STRAWN, Vice-Pres. 
NORBORNE P. GATLING, Vice-Pres. 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE R. BAKER, Vice-President 
JOHN B. FORSYTH, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BROWN, Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE, Vice-President 
ARTHUR T. STRONG, Vice-President 
HENRY C. HOOLEY, Ass’t. Cashier 
WELLING SEELY, Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM S. WALLACE, Ass’t. Cash. 


GEORGD M. HARD, Chairman 


We Invite the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 


150 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
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the burden of continued depressir 
business and industrial condition! 
The winter wheat crop was estimate 
at 578,000,000 bushels on June 1 ar! 
the spring wheat crop at 251,000,0/ 
bushels, making a total of 829,000,0) 
bushels. This is about 50,000,0) 
bushels more than was harvested la} 
year but our carryover will be aroul| 
100,000,000 bushels more or less | 
that time. Furthermore, spring whe 
conditions are unusually good and al| 
change will reduce the outturn in th| 
grain. The same holds true of Ca| 
ada whose crop is estimated un 
ficially at 360,000,000 bushels or near 
100,000,000 bushels more than la 
year. 

European crop conditions are fav 
able for the most part and acreag| 
have been increased in some countri¢ 
However, they are not yet back to) 
prewar basis, the total acreage bei 
about one-third less than in 19] 
Their import requirements will be b) 
little if any less than during the cri 
year closing. Russia is not expect 
to be an exporter and India has p)| 
duced even less than her home } 
quirements. Argentina still has | 
rather large amount of wheat to sb! 
but the total world’s carryover at 4 
beginning of the new crop year W 
be much less than a year ago. | 
brief, more wheat was consumed thi 
was produced during the past ye 
and severe damage to the spring whe! 
crop will mean a closely adjust 
world situation. a 

Drouth and black rust are repo) 
ed as threatening spring wheat ter) 
tory although damage thus far h) 
been very slight. The course of pric 
depends to a large extent upon t} 
character of the weather in the nor: 
west. The harvest of winter whe 
is progressing northward rapidly a) 
most sections report that threshi! 
returns are disappointing. 

Flour mill demand has shown } 
moderate increase but export buyi) 
is less brisk and foreign purchase 
have apparently tried to depreé) 
prices by offers to resell wheat @ 
dwelling upon the splendid crop pr 
pect abroad. 


Corn Remains Cheap | 


Corn prices remain extremely 10 
The heavy run following corn planti 
has continued much longer than ust) 
and stocks have accumulated modi 
ately in spite of a rapid movement | 
to consumptive channels. No offic 
figures upon acreage or conditions 4 
yet available but private repo) 
point to a large crop prospect. Pri¢ 
still hold around the lowest point 
the year. They are not likely to | 
much lower as the movement to ter 
inals is gradually shrinking and 0M 
crop prospects may dwindle duri 
July and August when the dry weath 
usually occurs. Bi 

The rye crop is estimated 5 
slightly larger than the five year avi 
age while barley is about 6 D 
below the average crop. 
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The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


To Your Liking 


For Your 


Home, Farm 
Office, Factory 
For That 


Summer Vacation Trip 
Cloverland Is Surprisingly Ideal 


WRITE THE 


Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, of Michigan 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 
MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


CLOVERLAND 


Address all want ads to the 


$1,000 SECURES—157 Acres with 10 Cows, 

2 Horses, Crops, Harness, Vehicles, Ma- 
chinery, etc.; prosperous section, conveni- 
ent ndvantee. s; 100 acres mac hine-worked 
loam cut 14% tons hay acre; 20-cow spring- 


watered, wire-fenced pasture; wood, ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, etc.; 7-room 
house, maple shaded lawn, 15-cow base- 
ment barn, etc.; owner’s advanced age | 
forcing sale, $4,500 takes all, only $1,000 | 
down, easy terms. Details page 29 Illus. 
Catalog 1100 Bargains, FREE. Strout 


Farm Agency, 814 D. S., Ford Bldg., De- 


troit, Mich. 


CORN H ‘-ARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 


cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $28 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 
WANTED—A practical stockman would 
like to get in touc h with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to” go in on a live stock | 
proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
erences. -Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 
FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 
miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 


fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 
Easy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 
Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


WANTED—AI1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stoc k, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.” Apply at once. 
Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 


Mich. _ — i 
$800 DOWN SECURE S—105 acres, with 

7 cows and heifers, hog, poultry, ma- 
chinery, cream separator, household fur- 


niture, crops, etc.; convenient advantages; 


productive mac hine-worked fields; 15-cow 
pasture; valuable wood, timber; variety 
fruit; 300 sugar maples; 8-room house, 
12-cow barn, spring water. If taken now | 
$2,500 gets all, easy terms. Details Page 
15 New Spring Catalog 1100 Bargains. | 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. Give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 

justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
stracter, Lansing, Mich. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES— 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT owner’ several adjoining 

farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 175, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


w ANT TO HEAR from | par ty having far m 


for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


Ww ANTED—Position : as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stoc ak and 
grain farms. Prefer to work on salary and 
percentage basis. Will invest some in 
good proposition. Best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 84, care Cloverland Magazine. 
TIMBBR LAND FOR SALE— One- third 

interest in 6,200,000 ft. fir and cedar 
located in Lane County, Oregon, in fruit 
belt. Land and timber first quality. In- 
quire E. S. Eaton, 810 Minn. Ave., Glad- 


Free. Strout Agency, 814 DS, Ford Bldg : 
Detroit, Mich. stone, Mich. 
@ | 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW REPASIIRING OF ALL KINDS 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted MILLING 


VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


MICH. | 


IRON MOUNTAIN, 


July, To2r | 


Big Yield Essential 
to Profit 


Hic yield to the acre of good 
quality oats is essential if Michi- 
gan growers are to make (a pro- 
fit from the crop, according to A. L. 
Bibbins, secretary of the Michigan 
Crop Improvement Association, and 
extension specialist at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Many Michi- 
gan farmers are said to be losing 
money on their oat crop each year, 
while the man who harvests even an 
average yield is only just about meet- 
ing the cost of production. 

“The man who makes money on 
this crop is the one who produces a 
high yield to the acre,” says Mr. Bib- 
bins. ‘This means the use of the 
high yielding varieties. The profit- 
able oat is the one having a small 
per cent hull but a large per cent of 
meat. Good oats are those that stand 
up well; are free from diseases, and 
are adapted to conditions under which 
they are to be grown. 

“The College Wonder Wolverine 
oats are excellent varieties. They 
have been developed by Prof. F. A. 
Spragg, plant breeder at M. A. C., 
and are adapted for Michigan condi- 
tions. They produce high yields of 
high quality, and are the foundation 
on which to build the state oat crop. 

“The Worthy, an oat which has 
been well thought of in the State, 
has been outyielded by these newer 
varieties, the College Wonder and 
Wolverine, in tests carried out by 
the college. 

“The Michign Crop Improvement 
Association and the Seed Depart- 
ment of the State Farm Bureau are 
in a position to distribute pure seed 
of these varieties to Michigan grow- 
ers. ” 


Good Time to Improve 
Stock Herds 


A good many farmers are taking 
advantage of the comparatively low 
prices at which pure-bred stock has 
been selling and laying the foundation 
for good herds of hogs and cattle. 
Pure-bred stock has been bringing lit- 
tle more than market prices at many 
sales, and this appears to be a good 
time to obtain high-class breeding 
stock at low figures. More farmers 
than ever before realize that it is 
poor business to continue the use of 
scrub sires, and the price which fe- 
male stock is bringing affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to turn the whole 
herd into pure breds. The abundance 
of breeding stock for sale at rather 
low prices permits the selection of 
good pure breds. 


The future steer is made during the 
first year of his life, once growthy 
and thrifty, it takes less food to main- 
tain that condition. 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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COPPER CANS cif 


Bs Screw Caps, 
<= Hichcet Goale | 
\ 


Cans on the 
Market. Mail 
Orders Shipaad i 
atoncein Strong 

Wood Boxes. t 
Money Back : 
if Dissatisfied, — 
“| Circular Free, i 


Hydrometers | 
0. } 


ay ae ; COPPER 
BI -inch, 2! | 
3-in. 25e: %-in. 35c; %-in. boc; tant $e len th | 
up to 30 ft.) Unions: %-in. 35c; %-in. 50c; 4 

75e; %-in. $1.00; |-in. $1.50 | 
STANDARD METAL WORKS 


6 Beach St., Boston, Mass. Dept 020 


ENJOY COOKING 


. 

Cooking is a genuine pleasure when you | 
know that your 
efforts will result 

in a delicious, sat- 

isfying feast. 


Van Duzer’s 
Certified 
Flavoring 


Extracts 


insure delightful true fruit flavors. They || 
are rich and absolutely pure, and their 
quality never varies 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S.ELDRED,V-P_ |] 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. ‘HH. P. KLAUS, Cashier || 
R W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National , 
Bank | 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 


Cut Flowers, Plants 
and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. an | 


Extra\Value in Emblems and Sprays 
for Funerals 


EEE DIET TLE BOE aE 
| 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 | 


Officers: } 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kime | 
berly, Vice- President; W. J. Cud- | 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. | 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, | 
Assistant J. W. Franson, | 
Assistant tl 


ashier; 
ashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown=" 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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HUB OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 


MARIE 


THE FAMOUS LOCKS OF SAULT STE. MARIE 


e 


ALONG THE SHORES OF ST. MARY’S RIVER 


pitty 


A WEEK IN THE VICINITY OF THE FAMOUS “SOO” 


Can Be Made to Combine Boating, Fishing, Sightseeing, Touring, and Hunting, in Season, Delightfully. Here’s a Sketch 
of the Possibilities, from Day to Day: 


MONDAY~— Might as well see the famous locks the first day as not. 
Four of them, 100- million tons of freight annually. Several hundred big 
lake steamers locked through daily. Indians will take you “shooting the 
rapids” in canoes, and you may have time left for a round of golf at the 
Country Club, with a spin down the river road in the evening. 


TUESDAY—The finest rainbow trout fishing in the world, in the 
Rapids of the St. Mary’s river, just across the locks. A few minutes from 
the center of town. Tuesday would be a good day to take out your flies 
and land a rainbow. 


WEDNESDAY—What’s the matter with crossing to the Canadian 
side of the river. Ten miles back of the Canadian Sault is Crystal Falls, 
a beautiful spot. The Great Northern Highway, leading to Toronto, of- 
fers temptation to the motorist. He can go as far as he likes. There are 
other side trips and also a golf course at the Canadian Sault Country club. 

THURSDAY—No tourist should visit the Sault vicinity without tak- 
ing a trip on the St. Mary’s river. The Arnold line boats make the down 
river points, one going to Mackinac Island. Other lines leave the Ca- 


The Undersigned Public Spirited Concerns Are Paying for This Page. 


CIVIC & COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, which maintains an in- 
formation bureau for tourists in Postal Telegraph Company office, Ash- 
mun Street, and will always give any information desired. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAULT SAVINGS BANK, CENTRAL 
SAVINGS BANK, which are prospering in a live town and a good coun- 
try, and are always willing to help boost it. 

SOO HARDWARE COMPANY, biggest’ institution of its kind in 
the Upper Peninsula, specializes in fishing tackle, hunting and sports 
goods of all kinds. 

THE LEADER DEPARTMENT STORE. Everything in clothing. 
Comfortable things for outing trips. 


nadian side for the beautiful trip down through Canadian channels to 
Georgian Bay points, stopping enroute. 

FRIDAY—The motorist will enjoy a run of about 35 miles almost 
directly south from the Sault, almost all the way over the Dixie Highway 
to Cedarville, in Les Chenaux Islands, the famous “Snows” along the 
northern shore of Lake Huron and the Straits of Mackinac. Or to Al- 
bany Island, or Hessel, both of which are also in the “Snows.” 

SATURDAY—Well, the week is almost up, and we’ve hardly begun 
to list the opportunities. There is a pretty trip out to Spectacle and 
Monocle lakes, via Brimley, or any one of a dozen others. We have not 
mentioned the wonderful scenery along the Algoma Central railway run- 
ning north from Sault, Ont., for instance. 

SUNDAY—The tourist who has only a week at the Sault will do well 
to get in touch at the start with the Tourist Information Bureau main- 
tained by the Civic & Commercial Association. There he can secure de- 
tailed information regarding the above, and many other points which 
space forbids tuoching upon. We’ve only hit the high spots. Hope you'll 
come for two weeks, at least, and we know you'll enjoy it. 


They Believe in the Sault. Visit Them When You Come: 
ea ene ne ee eee SK A em Wen ou Lome: 
SOO MACHINE & AUTO COMPANY, finest garage and auto re- 


pair shops in northern Michigan. Auto tourists make this their head- 
quarters. 

P. T. McKINNEY & SONS, retail and wholesale groceries, on Port- 
age Avenue, near locks and river. Everything in the way of supplies for 
fishing, camping and hunting parties. 

COWAN AND HUNT, the Better Department Store. 
dry goods, shoes and clothing the camper needs. 

MURRAY HILL HOTEL, recently completely renovated and en- 
tirely remodeled. Good rooms and good food. Auto tourists’ head- 
quarters. 
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BABY CARRIAGES and FURNITURE 


MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—a product 
of Cloverland—THROUGH HIS REMARK- 
ABLE INVENTIVE GENIUS HAS CON- 
QUERED THE PROBLEM OF THE 
WICKER WEAVING WORLD. FOR 
CENTURIES WICKER ARTICLES HAVE 
BEEN WOVEN BY HAND AND UNDER 
MOST EXPENSIVE AND IMPERFECT 
METHODS. 


BUT MARSHALL BURNS LLOYD—the 
Cloverland inventor—spanned the gap of 
ages by inventing a method and loom for 
producing wicker Baby Carriages and Fur- 
niture. His inventions revolutionized the 
wicker weaving world and brought the very 
best wicker articles within the reach of 
everybody. 


THESE REMARKABLE INVENTIONS 
ENABLE MR. LLOYD TO USE THE BEST 
OF RAW MATERIALS; TO EMPLOY 
THE HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMEN; 
TO ADD THE LATEST REFINEMENTS 
—IN OTHER WORDS—TO PRODUCE 
SUPERIOR ARTICLES FOR FAR LESS 
COST TO EVERYBODY. 


That’s the Power of Invention. 


| THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 


q 
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THOUSANDS OF DEALERS ARE NOW 
selling the LLOYD LINE. Go to your mer- 
chant and look at his Lloyd Loom Woven 
Furniture or Baby Carriages. If he has 
none, fill out the coupon and mail to us, 
and we will help you get just what you 
want. 


LLOYD LOOM WOVEN FURNITURE 
is just being placed on the market. In 
three years Lloyd Baby Carriages have been 
sold in larger numbers than any other kind. 
So great has been the demand for Lloyd 
Furniture within the few weeks it has been 
on the market that the factory has been 
obliged to 
work nights. 
That’s a sure 
sign of quality a 
these days. a 

£ 


Products. 


FREER 


COUPON C. M. — 


THE LLOYD MFG. CO, 
Menominee, Mich. — 


Please mail me your boo 
on Lloyd Loom Wa 
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6he Good 
Old Songs 


Weve Known 
for Years and 


Years 


Sea EE BOOK aon 


“Tunes That Dad Whistled”’ 3 
sent to anyone, without charge and postage paid. Just send a post card or letter asking for this | 


free book with words and music. 


Marinette, Wisconsin. 


RICHTONE PHONOGRAPH *"* 
$9.00 a Mont! 


Less than 11 payments to make the total of Our Special Price of 


$98.50. 


Entertainment at the town or farm home, which brings the musical 
world of today right to your fireside, and means so much to young 
folks, old folks and to your guests. 


When you are through with the day’s work, what is more restful 
Select a new dance piece, a song, an old 
ballad or listen to Sousa’s Band, or the great singers of the day. 


and soothing than music? 


Millions of Americans listen to phonograph music every evening, 
and you should enjoy it too, with the young folks and the old folks 
sharing the pleasure of a Richtone concert. 


This Beautiful Richtone Phono- 
graph Offered for $9.00 a Month 
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Address Lauerman Brothers Company, Music Department, | 


Classical Piano Player — 25-year Guar- 
$15 a Month. No Interest on 
Deferred Payments. 


10 Double Records Free 
with Each Machine 


The workmanship and finish of 
the Richtone are the best. It will 
be an ornament to any room. 
Finished in mahogany, silent mo- 
tor, tone modifier and reed regu- 
lator. Height 51 inches, 23% 
inches wide and deep. 

Universal type tone arm and 
reproducer, playing all records 
without extra attachments. All 
parts gold plated, and all metallic 
sound eliminated by our special 
process. 

Your neighbors paid more for 
their phonograph than you can 
buy a Richtone for from us. 


$9.00 a Month 
And 10 Double Records Free 


Price complete, with hand polished bench, 
piano scarf, roll cabinet and 25 assorted 
music rolls. Payable at $15 a month, with: 
out interest 3495 ‘a | 
Can be used as an ordinary 
piano or a player piano, as 

you prefer. 
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Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Cloverland’s Greatest Mail Order House 


References—Your Own Bank 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


The Largest Mercantile Company in the Northwest 
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A Happy, Prosperous Minnesota City Before It Was Visited by the Forest Fires 


Will We Continue to Fiddle While Rome Burns?r 


N THE year 1920 some 280 furest, 

marsh and swamp fires, reported 

by 522 out of 688 town chairmen 

in northern counties of Wiscon- 
sin, Caused a property loss of $225,- 
192 and extended over a territory com- 
rising 404,059 acres. In the list of 
mroperty destroyed was included eight 
louses, valued at $10,850; fourteen 
yarns with a value of $9,550; one saw- 
\nill worth $19,200; hay to the value 
)f $4,500, together with timber, fences 
nd other miscellaneous losses esti- 
tated at $181,592.00. 


The damage to game and soil in the 

urned districts is perhaps not in- 
luded in the above estimate, which 
3 furnished by the State Conserva- 
ion Commission, based upon the: re- 
ort of the various Chairmen. The 
8S On 8 houses, 2 barns, 2 bridges 
nd one small sawmill was not ob- 
uinable at the time the report was 
ade, consequently the above totals 
ul somewhat short of showing what 
jamage was actually sustained by a 
ortion of the state that can illy af- 
rd the loss. 


|The causes of these fires as given 
y the commission are as follows: 

ailroads, 34 fires, 12% of the total. 
umbering, 4 fires, 114% of the total. 
rush burning, 59 fires, 21% of the 


total. 

ampers and hunters, 11 fires, 4% of 
the total. 

jcendiary, 2 fires, 144% of the total. 

‘iscellaneous, 6 fires, 2% of the 
total. — 


‘igin unknown, 164 fires, 59% of the 
total. 


= 


Marathon county heads the list in 
the destructiveness of its fires, ac- 
cording to this report, with an esti- 
mated property loss of some $89,420.- 
00, while Douglas county is a good 
second with a loss scheduling some 
$53,400.00. From the high records of 
these two counties the amounts trail 
down to only a few dollars in some of 
the other counties (34 in number), 
from which the reports were receiv- 
ed. 


Langlade county with a record of 
6 fires and a total of 1,680 acres burn- 
ed over sustained a property loss of 
only $100, according to the report. 
If these figures are correct the Lang- 
lade people are truly watching their 
step in the matter of timber  con- 
servation. 

The contention of the Commission, 
however, is well founded when it af- 
firms that without the strictest sur- 
veillance over such matters and the 
hearty co-operation of the settlers 
and others in the timbered districts 
Wisconsin may experience any year 
a conflagration staggering in its con- 
sequences upon the timbered resour- 
ces of the state. 

A recent series of articles in one 
of our popular farm magazines has 
stressed the fire hazard of our north- 
ern timber lands in no’ uncertain 
terms. Millions of dollars are at 
stake and irrepairable loss may come 
at any time, yet what are we doing 
to ward off disaster? Allowing our 
legislature to appropriate a few thou- 
sand dollars occasionally for fire pro- 
tection, perhaps then wondering why 
the meager forces thus provided for 


are not capable of coping with the 
fire menace ever present in the tim- 
bered districts of our states. Aston- 
ishing foresight, this, isn’t it? Have 
you ever figured how long it would 
take to reforest any of these burned 
over districts? If you started on the 
project today your ‘great-grand-chil- 
dren might live long enough to reap 
some of the fruits of your labor, and 
then again they might not. With 
that fact in mind you may be tempted 
to ask “What is the use?” The pro- 
cess is so slow something else must 
be found to take the place of timber” 
Well the process is a slow one it is 
true, but the creation of this earth 
extended over ages upon ages and 
the re-timbering of our devastated 
regions would be a most rapid ac- 
complishment by comparison. 


It is impossible to make our for- 
ests with their vast entanglements of 
underbrush and dry leaves fool proof 
and there is as yet no way of closing 
them against the foolish. Too much, 
however, is at stake to pass lightly 
over this matter of forest conserva- 
tion if we are to leave even a meager 
heritage of these resources to those 
who will fill our places in the years 
to come. The distressing dearth of 
timber and its by-products that will 
confront the coming generations of 
the earth will, I fear, be a sad com- 
mentary on the way we of this day 


have discharged the duties of our 
stewardship. 
Fire may destroy in a few days 


more timber than would supply the 
nation’s needs for years. Do you 
think of that when you are tempted 


to become careless in the handling 
of that burning brush pile or camp 
fire? You may argue that this great 
abundance of brush and timber is 
after all somewhat of a nuisance to 
the man who wants to clear it quick- 
ly for cultivation. You may  con- 
clude that your particular interests 
would be best served by getting rid 
of it in the quickest way possible, so 
when in furtherance of this idea, you 
start a fire in that brush encumbered 
slashing of yours you expect, or at 
least hope, to be able to confine it 
to your own premises. But does it 
always work out that way? Past ex- 


perience in the timbered lands will 
register an emphatic No. 
Have you ever witnessed a forest 


fire and noted the devastation it leav- 
es in its wake? It may be that thou- 
sands of acres of such land have come 
under your observation. If such be 
the case have you tried to visualize 
in dollars and cents the value of the 
homes and habitations that that 
amount of timber, now lost to man- 
kind for all time, would build? It 
you have and in go doing have ap- 
proximated anywhere near the true 
loss, you will turn from the task heart 
sick and discouraged, for here is a 
tragedy that will affect the interests 
and welfare of generations yet to 
come. 

We cannot, or at least should not, 
delude ourselves into the belief that 
our timber resources are inexhaust- 
ible. Any lumber man will point out 
to you in no uncertain terms the out- 
come of this wanton destruction of 


(Continued on page 26) 


The Same City as It Appeared After the Flames Were Extinguished 


REETINGS to Presi- 
dent Menocal.” 

With a smile of genuine 
interest, President Harding 
spoke these words in Washington 
Monday, April 11, and formally opened 
the new telephone cable lines connect- 
ing the United States with the island 
of Cuba. His act demonstrated that it 
is now possible for subscribers in the 
large cities of this country to talk di- 
rect with Havana, and marked an im- 
portant advance in submarine com- 
munication carried out by the experts 
of the Bell System. 

The ceremony, staged under the aus- 
pices of the National Press Club, took 
place in the 
stately Hall of 
the Americas 
in “th e:,. Pan- 
American 
Union Build- 
ing. In addition 
to the Presi- 
dent, the cabi- 
net, the diplo- 
matic corps 
and as distin- 
guished an au- 
dience as 
Washington 
has seen in 
many a day 
were in attend- 
ance. ! 

Receivers 
were provided 
for all of the 
euests and a 
thousand or 
more heard, 
with perfect 
ease, the greet- 
ings spoken by 
the two presi- 
dents. In Ha- 
vana a similar 
party was held 
and President 
Menocal head- 
ed a brilliant 
gathering 0 f 
Cuban and tel- 
ephone officials 
and their 
friends. 

Continuing 
his greetings 
to the chief 
executive of 
Cuba, Presi- 
dent Harding 
said: 

“T want you, 
President Me- 
nocal, and the 
gover nment 
and the people 
of? Cana = tO 
know how gra- 
tifying it is to 
participate 
with you in 
this ceremony 
which signifies 
so much in the 
establishment 
of more _inti- 
mate and un- 
derstanding re- 
la't fos be- 
tween Cuba 
and the United t 
States.” 

Probably the most dramatic incident 
of the occasion was the demonstration 
staged in honor of President, Harding 
by Colonel! J. J. Carty, vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, when he called the 
roll of telephone men stationed at in- 
tervals of 250 miles along the line from 
Havana northward and across the con- 
tinent to San Francisco, thence down 
the coast and to the wireless station at 
Santa Cantalina Island. 

After receiving a response from the 
island in the Pacific, Colonel Carty in- 
vited the operator in charge at Cata- 
lina to talk—by wireless, land lines 
and the new submarine cable—to the 
telephone representative in Havana. 
With the audiences listening intently 
in the capitals of both republics, Ha- 
vana’s voice came clearly over the line, 
saying: 


you, 
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President Harding Opens the Cable to Cuba 


From “Southwestern Telephone News” 


“Hello, Catalina! 
Catalina?” 

The telephone man off the coast of 
Southern California proceeded to de- 
scribe his location with considerable 
accuracy, and much to the amusement 
of the auditors, he wound up with, 
“And where is Cuba, anyway?” 

In making his roll call, Colonel Car- 
ty spoke to and received an answer 
from telephone officials stationed at 
twenty-six cities. Starting with the 
point situated farthest to the south, he 


Say, just where is 


quietly said, “Hello, Havana,” and 
with promptness suggesting m<¢ gic, 


“This is Ha- 

vana, Cuba; Satterthwaite speaking.” 
Then, like the responses a top-ser- 

geant gets from the men in his ranks, 


back came the response: 


came in turn: “Key West, Florida; 
Thibaut speaking.” ‘Palm Beach, Flo- 
rida; Aye speaking.” ‘Jacksonville, 
Florida; Brice speaking.’ And so on 
along the route. 
Nothing in 
seemed to 


the entire program 
grip the attention of those 
listening, from President Harding 
down, like this almost supernatural 
skipping across hundreds of miles of 
space. Continuing, Colonel Carty called 
Denmark, S. C.; Selma, N. C.; Rich. 
mond, Washington, Philadelphia. New 
York, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Beaver 
Dam, Chicago, Davenport, Omaha, 
North Platte, Denver, Rawlins, Salt 
Lake, Winnemucca, Sacramento, San 


Francisco, Fresno, Los Angeles and 
Catalina. 

“Phe total distance between the ex- 
treme points of this line,” announced 
Colonel Carty, “is 5,600 miles. This is 


by far the longest distance over which 


practical conversation has ever been 
held.” 
The conversation between these 


points was the equivalent of a talk 
from London to Pekin and many miles 
further. Or, it meant that a line of 
equal length would reach all the way 
from London to Calcutta, and thus 
unite England with one of the most 


distant of her colonial possessions. 
Using a line of about the same elec- 
trical length it would readily be pos- 
sible to talk from points in the United 
States to any of the South American 
countries. 

The engineering features of the un- 
derseas cable to Cuba were discussed 
briefly by Colonel Carty, who stated 
that the conditions confronting the sci- 
entific men of the industry made this 
an exceedingly intricate problem. The 
work presented difficulties of great 
magnitude, but they were all overcome, 
and the solving of the various prob- 
lems constituted a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 

The nature of the work involved and 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
cable are as follows: 

Following the extension of the Bell 
System’s telephone circuits to Key 
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West over the long viaduct of the Flo. ; 
rida East Coast Railroad, the officials , 
of the Bell System and of the Cuban 
Telephone Company determined that 
in the interest of public service tele- 
phone connection should be established 
between the United States and Cuba, 

This meant the laying of a cable un- 
der about 115 miles of sea. The wa- 
ter averages about 3,000 feet in depth 
and in some stretches is more than a 
mile deep. Across this gap Sweeps 
that famous ocean current, the Gulf 
Stream. Telephone cables had never 
been laid over such a distance in wa- 
ter of such a depth. 

The problems involved were turned 
over to the ex- 
perts of the 
Bell System 
and after ex- 
tensive devel- 
opment, re 
search and 
hard work, 
three separate 
cables have 
been laid 
and are now 
working be 
tween Key 
West and Ha- 
vana. 

Each cable 
is approx 
imately 115 
miles long and 
consists of a 
single copper 
conductor in- 
sulated with 


gutta percha. 
The cables are 
laid _ several 


miles apart, 
except at the 
extreme ends, 
so that if one 
should be 
broken the 
others may 
continue in 
service. AS an 
additional pre: 
c au t isa 
against seri- 
ous interrup- 
tion a total of 
about 40 miles 
of spare cable 


has b e@ iD 
stored unde 
water — Inme? 


large concrete 
tank, so as t¢ 
prevent deteri 
oration, at the 
Key West end 
The tota 
weight of the 
three cables i 
a pproximatel} 
3,400,000 Ibs. 
Each of thi 
cables carrie} 
not only a tele 
phone conve! 
sation but a 
the same timé 
two telegrap! 
circuits i 
each direction 
In order t 
help the trans 
mission of th 
telephone currents, each conductor ii 
wrapped with a spiral of fine iron wiré 
Outside the gutta percha ,the.cable i 
wrapped with copper,,,tape,,. whic! 
serves as.a return conductor and als! 
to protect the cable from the tered! 
or any other destructive form of sé! 
life. Surrounding this are jute wral 
pings and steel armor wires providin| 
the required protection from mechal’ 
ical injuries. 
To obtain the necessary electrical é! 
ficiency, it has been necessary in t 
design of the cables to use greate 
weights of copper than is necessary !) 
land telephone cables. Over one-tent! 
of the total weight of the cables, or 41) 
proximately 400,000 pounds, is made 0) 
copper. Even with this highly deve. 


oped type of cable, the telephone el 
ergy received at the terminating en 
(Continued on page 30) 
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| te1-0),.84 
| youngsters of 
| two, numerous 
| little “water rats” 
| in their first de- 
| cade, women 
, young and beauti- 
ful — in fact, all 
ages of both 
| sexes splashing, 
| wading, diving 
, and jumping 
through the 
breakers off the 
shores of the 
southern gateway 
, to Cloverland is 
the realization 
of the ideal of 
Mcnominee’s Rec- 
ieation Commis- 
svon, 

This beautiful bathing beach is but 
_ one of nature’s lavish endowments to 
_ Menominee. The beach was always 
, there, with its shore bedded with hard, 
. smooth sand, but until municipal au- 
_ thorities took over adjacent privately 
owned property, it was not for the 

public to enjoy. Now the old “swim- 
, min’ holes” along the Menominee Riv- 
er have almost been abandoned and the 
_ entire swimming population of the two 
, cities — Menominee, Michigan, and 
Marinette, Wisconsin — find comfort 
,and relaxation in a great public bath- 
ing beach which was made, in a word, 
| overnight. 

The city of Menominee first secured 
| Several city lots along the shore on 
‘which fronts the principal business 

thoroughfare. With its picturesque 
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Menominee’s Victory Park Bathing Beach 


By BRA DALEY 


Wee O:N NeteL L 


Menominee Invites You to Enjoy a Swim at the Beautiful New Bathing Beach 


surroundings of smooth lawns and 
beautiful shade trees, it was simply a 
city park, which went along ‘incog- 
nito”—it had no name. But in June of 
the present year a formal dedication 
was held upon the completion of two 
spacious bathhouses and the beauty 
spot was ceremoniously proclaimed 
“Victory Park,’ while the municipal 
band played patriotic airs and thou- 
sands stood in the park and in the wa- 
ter up to the waistline to hear the 
mayor christen the beach and park by 
official proclamation. 

In the line of recreation it is re- 
garded as the greatest achievement 
since the magnificent gift by John 
Henes of Menominee’s famous park 
which bears his name. 

Victory Park and bathing beach is 


located just two b’ocks from the popu- 
lar Hotel Menominee, where tourists 
speed to spend a comfortable night af- 
ter a day’s ride from southern climes. 
Tourists, too, were quick to see the 
pleasure derived from the surf off Vic- 
tory Beach and were welcomed imme- 
diately into the great throngs that 
spend many leisure hours during the 
summer days and evenings here in 
bathing suits. 

For the convenience of the bathers 
two bath-houses were erected, one for 
men and the other for women. Both 
of these buildings are equipped with 
dressing rooms, lockers, mirrors, etc., 
in charge of competent and reliable 
custodians. During the day and late 
into the night a watch is kept over 
those in the water, and every precau- 


tion is taken that 
no life is lost to 
mar the pleasure 
on Victory Beach. 
In the basement 
of the men’s bath- 
house is a com- 
partment where 
lifeboats may be 
held in readiness 
for any emergen- 
cy. 

The pleasure 
while splashing 
in the surf is fur- 
ther enhanced by 
band concerts 
played at regular 
intervals during 
the summer eve- 
nings. 

The early hours 
of the evenings at 
Victory Beach 
present a_ sight 
that is quite spectacular when Menom- 
inee’s. charming femininity comes 
forth from the women’s bath-house all 
jazzed up in suits of bright yellow with 
violent blue stripes and trimmings en- 
hanced by shoes, socks and caps of 
cerise, contrasted with many other 
colors. Seats occupied by parents of 
youngsters in the brink place park 
benches almost at a premium. 

A responsive public, augmented by 
the annually increasing number of 
tourists have necessitated increased 
facilities for bathing at this beach, 
which has out-popularized in a given 
time anything of the kind that ever 
existed in Cloverland and it is to be 
enlarged. Adjoining property will be 
acquired and the present spacious bath- 
houses will be enlarged nearly forefold. 


“Making Time” with the Roads in Marquette County 


HERE are lots of good things 

we are willing to believe about 

ourselves, as long as no one 
\ tells us differently—yet when 
the comment comes voluntarily, and 
repeatedly, frpm others, we are half 
inclined to believe at least a part of 
it. And so it is with Marquette Coun- 
ty’s roads, and road improvement pro- 
gram. The tourist—judge supreme, 
as far as roads are concerned—is per- 
sistently enthusiastic about Marquette 
County’s road system, and we are half 
inclined to believe him. 


Surely a few stretches of road 
‘throughout the country compare with 
the sixteen miles of smooth, perfectly 
graded. tar-bound macadam stretching 
‘west from Marquette to Negaunee and 
Ishpeming. It is at once a joy and 
revelation to the motorist—particu- 
larly after navigating some of the less 
fortunate counties below the Straits. 
And traversing one of the most at- 
tractive sections of Upper Michigan, 
scenically, the stretch is particularly 
impressive. 


We have mentioned just one short 


stretch as a shining example of what . 


Marquette County has accomplished, 
and is- achieving, with regard to its 
‘oad program. Practically every oth- 
2r stretch of touring highway in the 
sounty is correspondingly good. From 
Marquette southeast, toward Munising 
or Escanaba, the route presents an un- 
oroken stretch of excellent road. Just 
it present éxtensive repairs are un- 
ler way from a point about six miles 
‘Tom the city to the ridge of Green 
arden hill—a distance of about three 
/niles temporarily closed to the nio- 
orist. A detour is provided. When 
‘he New stretch is completed it will 
ival, in perfection, the favored 
[eaetch mentioned above. 


| To the west again, beyond Ishpem- 
1g, toward Michigamme, not a break 
f any kind occurs to mar the excel- 
jpmce of the work. As one tourist 
ut "it is one long glide.” 

Not a small part of the credit for 
ais achievement is due to the per- 
istent and efficient efforts of eo 
awyer, Marquette County highway 
ommnissioner. Commissioner Sawyer 
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A Marquette County Road Train 


is a constant and tireless worker. Had 
his heart and interest not been en- 
tirely centered upon his home land, 
he might long ago have gone to more 
lucrative fields. Mr. Sawyer knows 
road-building from its every angle. 
Not content with setting the pace 
for every other county in Upper Mich- 
igan,- Mr. Sawyer has gone one step 
further in the purchase of the equip- 
ment pictured with this mention. It 
is a thoroughly equipped road-build- 


ing transport, and one which has 
proven its worth many times over. 
The outfit consists of a Buffalo 
Pitts tractor, seventy-five horsepower 
(steam); office and sleeping quarters, 
a water tank, with a 350-gallon capac- 


ity; one dining room; three gravel 
trucks, five-ton; gasoline tank, 430 
gallons;, water tank, 350 gallons; a 


yasoline engine and pump, with fuel 
and such other tools and equipment as 
are needed tor the work. <A corps of 


blacksmiths and mechanics handles 
the repair work on the outfit. A thir- 
ty days’ supply of food can be carried 

To further facilitate the work, Mr. 
Sawyer has worked out a scheme 
whereby gravel may be secured from 
the nearest available spot to the ac- 
tual job. Locating, first, the source, 
two trenches, each thirty inches wide, 
are dug from the gravel pit to the 
main road. These are filled with large 
boulders, to support the wheels of the 
trucks. The boulders are lightly cov- 
ered with earth and smaller gravel. 

During the season of 1920, this out- 
fit accomplished the notable feat of 
constructing six miles of road in for- 
ty-two days, with a haulage of mate- 
rials of from three to nine miles. Dur- 
ing the present season, from May 12 
to July 1, seven miles of road were 
covered, with an average haul of from 
one-half to six miles. 

At the present rate of progress 
Marquette County bids fair to outrank 
even the most energetic counties 
throughout the Lower Peninsula—and 
they are going after it down there 
with a vengeance. 

More power to Mr. Sawyer, say we. 


THE FARMERS’ WATERWAY 


Mr. Roger M. Andrews, 

Cloverland, 

Menominee, Michigan. 
My dear Mr. Andrews: 

I guess you were the’ first agricul- 
tural publication in the United States 
to take up the lakes:to-ocean project. 
I am pretty sure you were. 

Among farmers it has been stead- 
ily gaining. We have now got to the 
next to the last word on the subject. 
You have noticed probably that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has sent this out in its questionnaire. 
I say that is the next to the last word. 
The last word will be when every 
farmer in the United States has reg- 
istered emphatically in favor of the 
early completion of the St. Lawrence 
improvement. It’s coming fast. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director. 


Menominee’s Adventures in Diversity 
HALSTEAD WORTH 


N the middle 80’s, it would have 
been out of place to have bumped 
one’s way into the city behind a 
dog cart, or, if you were more for- 

tunate, behind the socially elite’s more 
resplendent gig, but Menominee, at 
variance with most cities that have 
survived the decline of the days of 
the pine forests, finds itself now, and 
practically at the beginning of the 
present century, heading the list of 
its contemporary. cities and welcomes 
the modern traveler and his dusty 
motor car, in a manner that was not 
considered a part of the trade by the 
tavern keepers of the country side at 
that early date. 

Touring in from the south or north, 
it matters not, the motor party bent 
on a long trek, will not find himself 
overlooking the panorama of the city, 
for Menominee as it today stands, a 
rejuvenation of the old town made 
famous in the lumbering days, still 
occupies the fertile southern point of 
the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
and the tourist will find himself 
breathing a welcome freshness as he 
comes down the shady streets of the 
new town, before he realizes that he 
has left the open country behind, for 
Menominee unlike its sister cities of 
the north, offers no obstacle in hills 
to climb and when coming from the 
north especially, it is the fields of 
Cloverland and then Menominee. 


3ecause, it has survived the passing 
of the lumber trade and has become 
a city of diversified industries, Me- 
nominee with its 10,000 people, is 
standing squarely on its feet and now, 
with the mineral ranges stopping for 
a breath after the feverish activity of 
the past five years, is keeping its 
stride and has reabsorbed its former 
residents, who as it has often been 
proved, have found to their own sat- 
isfaction that Menominee and _ the 
shores of Green Bay have the stronger 
hold upon their homing instinct and 
their financial welfare than the other- 
traveled lanes of Uncle Sam’s domain. 

Hither a day’s visit at any of the 
palatial homes, with their shaded lake 
shore parks or a round of the new 
town’s industrial plants will suffice. 
For those who travel to the crowded 
beaches of the world for recreation, 
Menominee offers it with a sauce that 
only the fresh warm air of Lake Mich- 
igan and Green Bay can supply, and 


Marvelous Increase in Wisconsin’s Dairy 


N TEN years Upper Wisconsin 

counties have increased the num- 

ber of milk cows over 200,000. 

While 1910 counted a few more 
than 300,000 animals, 1920 records 
show more than 500,000 milk cows in 
the upper twenty-nine counties of the 
state. Ten years ago the silos were 
not figured in the statistics; today 
there are nearly 7,000 in Upper Wis- 
consin. Once the settler is established 
on his farm and sure of his prospects, 
he builds up his dairy as he drives 
back the brush line. 


Just as the settler is compelled to 
start with grade or even scrub cattle. 
so the three branch experiment sta- 
tions began. At Spooner in 1912 nine 
cows were purchased—the price rang: 
ing from $25 to $75. Upon this rough, 
native material work was begun to 
teach Upper Wisconsin settlers the 
value of pure bred sires. 

At Spooner no particular effort was 
made to buy exceptional cows; they 
were black, red and even blue-roan 
and were purchased directly from set- 
tlers or from men in the county at the 
time. Later a Guernsey sire was pur- 
chased for $150. This sire was used 
by both Conrath and Spooner stations, 
thereby saving additional costs, and 
at the same time showing the settlers 
that neighborhood sires were not only 
possible, but advantages. : 

Sixteen grade Holsteins were pur- 
chased for Ashland in 1915, and from 
this foundation a demand has sprung 
that has utilized all_the available 
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Beautiful Scenery Along the Menominee River 


the city realizing on its natural ad- 
vantages, has and is building itself 
further along these shores that were 
in striking distance of the islands 
where LaSalle and his men had 
thought the western boundary of 
America ended and the Great Sea or 
Pacific ocean began. 

Capitalizing on its water power, that 
pours ceaslessly with the even cur- 
rent of the broad Menominee river, 
the city is sacrificing nothing in the 
way of building itself with the aim 
of becoming a city beautiful. New 
industries, not with the flurry of boom 
times, but steady well balanced con- 
cerns built up with local capital that 
lacks the handyword of the financial 
plunger, have appeared from time to 
time, with the result that today the 
wealth of Menominee, which means 
the people who make their home and 
live in it, is greater than any other 
city of its size in this northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

If you care to, friends will give you 


JAY oe he abs: 


the glad hand and are not hard to find 
here. Perhaps your fingers may be 
cramped from a long siege at the 
wheel and you would like to stretch 
or take a plunge in Green Bay, with 


a sand bake on the beach. If you do, 
a round of the links at Riverside, 
Menominee’s superb country club, 


with a shower at the pavilion, an 
hour’s nap under the foliage at the 
Upper Peninsula’s garden spot, which 
is the John Henes park, commanding 
a broad view of the city skyline and 
harbor, or a walk on the tight rope 
life line at the city bathing beach in 
the heart of the city’s business and 
recreation section. 

Any one of these modes of recrea- 
tion is gladly offered to the  tour- 
ist. Menominee has the confidence of 
its residents and has something to of- 
fer to the traveler of whom it is proud 


to boast. The city breathes an atmos- 
phere of neighborliness, which is 
readily noticeable. Pulling itself 


from the mire by dint of hard work 


RUSSELL 


A Typical Cloverland Barn 


breeding stock that could be spared 
from the station. In June, 1920, the 
mature Holstein bull, Crescent De 
Kol Hengerveld No. 187924, which had 
been in the Ashland herd for two 
years, was sold to the Chequamegon 
Holstein Association of Ashland to be- 
come a community herd sire, and to 
use with forty-one mature pure bred 
Holstein cows imported by that asso- 
ciation from Dodge, Washington and 
Jefferson Counties. The branch sta- 
tion herd has been an actual demon- 


stration to the Upper Wisconsin set- 
tlers, proving to them not only the 
value of live stock, but the possibili- 
ties in management. The herds <are 
managed according to dairy practices 
recommended for Upper Wisconsin 
farmers. They serve primarily to 
teach the use of feed grown on the 
farm including roughage and grains 
not suitable for seed purposes. To the 
visitors and delegations of farmers at 
the station day meetings, demonstra- 
tions show the types of cows and the 
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and perseverance, it has given the as | 
surance to those who have helped in | 
the work of a task well done. Me- 
nominee in this respect is particular- 
ly proud of its school system and en- 
tire city government in which every 
one takes an interest, with the result | 
that it ig a government that governs, 

In the Walton Blesch field, Menom- 
inee perhaps exemplifies its claims 
that it believes in itself and has the 
confidence of its sister cities. A 
$100,000 outlay, is what the Blesch 
stadium and playground represents, 
while on the other hand, is again the | 
fact that nothing is too good for you 
when you make Menominee your home 
and your family will stick with you 
aslongasthey are of school age, be- 
cause it is a pleasure to go toschoolin 
Menominee and after that, the power 
of its civic organizations and private 
clubs where hospitality is the password | 
will start them in their new work as | 
part of the great cog wheel, that so 
surely is bringing Menominee and | 
Cloverland into its own, like other 
older states of the union have come 
into theirs. 


In the coming of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway, Menominee 
sees its big opportunity. It is not alone 
in this vision, however, for already 
have tentative steps been taken to 
realize upon the growth that will 
come with the opening of this great 
project, for Menominee with its rail | 
road connections with the northwest, 
is the closest shipping port between 
the west and the eastern seaboards. 
It hag limitless room for growth, with 
water power ready to be harnessed by | 
all industries that find it to their pro- 
fit to use it and still be considered a 
part of the city. A visit to the banks | 
of the Riverside country club, will give | 
you a chance to combine business | 
with pleasure and where you may)! 
see the “laughing water” of Hiawatha 
still bubbling along after it has turn- | 
ed the wheels of the great paper mills | 
that line the river above the town. } 

Drawing from the fertile farm lands | 
to the south in Wisconsin and north | 
of Menominee county, the giant sugar | 
mill of the Menominee River Sugar | 
company finds its raw product the| 
sugar beet. Water power does not | 
turn the wheels of this giant industry, | 
but like other industries situated 
along the river, it buys coal from the) 


{Continued on page 28) 2 | 
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Products | 


methods of breeding and feeding) 
which make dairying more profitable. | 

While progress on the branch sta 
tion farms is being made in establish 
ing pure bred families of cows related | 
to those at the Madison station, the| 
process has been gradual. Visiting 
farmers were given feed rations for) 
cows and calves; they were given ac-) 
cess to the record of production and} 
learned by seeing the value of pure} 
bred sires. A record of the pure bred 
sire campaign in nine counties show 
increases of from 3 to 23 per cent and 
a total of 965 bred-for-production sifes- 


The herds at the stations have al 
ways been tubercular tested reg 
ly. This practice in turn has been 
flected upon the countryside. Ba 
is the first county in the U 
States to be completely free of tu 
culosis infection in its dairy cow! 
ready out-of-state buyers are watc 
this pioneer attempt with interest. 

With thirty-seven cow-testing 4s 
ciations, thirty-four breeders’ org 
zations and 40 butter and cheese 
tories, Upper Wisconsin shows 
it has “arrived” as an important ¢ 
region. Farmers often find it | 
and profitable to pasture their cov 
cut-over lands of the farm durin{ 
summer and feed through the Wi 
with either silage or some root 
Following the policy of the bra 
station, many farmers are now 
ing their small herds the found 
for pure bred famlies of cattle. 
no longer an experiment. 
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Washburn Breeders’ 


OAHE Washburn 
County Guern- 
sey Breeders’ 
} 


Association [ <= 


ld its first annual 
ienie on Saturday, 
line 25, at the fair 
founds in Spooner, 
lis. Between 350 
id 400 breeders of 
fe county attended 
te celebration. No 
@mubt the crowd 
wuld have _ been 
cer a thousand had 
iinot been for the 
fit that haying had 
@ready started, 
tereby keeping 
rny who wished to 
aend at home. 
Sounty Agent Duf- 
f! of Barron Coun- 
t} spoke during the 
nrning on “Cattle 
© b In Barron Coun- 
t}’ Barron County 
hs organized its 
ctle breeders of 
ech separate breed 
ind) local organiza- 
tiis. Two officers 
ohach local unit are 
ajart of the county 
excutive board. 
Tere are no limits 
plzeed on the num- 
be of members, the 
sniullest local unit in 
+h Guernsey organi- 
“a0n having but 
s62n members and 
h largest twenty. 

This is an im- 
yyvement over the 
scaty association 
7,” said Mr. Duffy, “in that it is 
nh easier to keep up interest and 
ttndance with local units than with 
hicounty association.” 

fter a short discussion, Mr, Duffy 
irnxd the Guernsey breeders of the 
ojty to direct their efforts in or- 
a.zing the county under the local 
ly, plan. As a means of keeping the 
lys busy he urged the holding of 
x1 shows, local sales, and stock 
uving demonstrations, 

B. Brockett, president of the as- 
o(ition, then took charge of the meet- 
nt He called a meeting of the breed- 
rsat 4:00 p. m. to make plans for 
heorganization of several local units. 

‘1e dinner hour was in the form of 
Isket picnic. The Women’s Auxil- 
ii of the Quernsey Association 
sted a delightful dinner to those not 
rcided with their dinner. Rich 
uynsey milk was served free to all 
y 1€ association, 


I'ring the dinner hour EB. A. Cox 
n¢a local orchestra furnished some 
<Clent music. Immediately follow- 
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Contented Washburn County Cattle at Pasture 


ing, Rev. Kneen, of Cumberland, took 
charge of the singing. Several selec- 
tions ,including “My Guernsey Queen,” 
found their way to their hearts and 
took what starch there remained out 
of the atmosphere of the picnickers, 
Prof. G. C. Humphrey, of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, University of 
Wisconsin, gave a stock judging dem- 
onstration in the afternoon, In doing 
so he explained the Guernsey Cattle 
Club score card, bringing out the 
points essential for an animal to pos- 
sess to be given a perfect score. ‘The 
dairy cow,” said Prof. Humphrey, ‘is 
best defined by naming her essential 
features. She may be considered a 
most wonderful living machine, and to 
be worthy of her name should have: 
Good size for her breed, good feed ca- 
pacity, dairy disposition, good consti- 
tution and health, dairy breeding, large 
capacity for milk and butter-fat pro- 
duction, and power to produce off- 
spring of her type and breeding. The 
cow usually fails in the production of 
milk to the extent that she fails in 


one or more of these essential fea- 
tures.” 

In closing, Prof. Humphrey urged 
the forming of boys’ and girls’ calf 
clubs. 

Z. R. Ingalls, of the Guernsey Test 
Barn of Eau Claire, then gave many 
valuable pointers to followers of the 
breed. “The Guernsey cow has many 
friends,” said Mr. Ingalls, “and pays 
dividends through both the pail and 
sale. The sire is all important; use 
the right kind. So many breeders 
make the mistake also of disposing of 
a sire before they learn how valuable 
it is.” Furthermore he urged the 
breeding of cattle only to proven sires. 
There are some breeders also, who, 
when they have a good sire, are too 
selfish to let the community profit by 
it. Sires should be community owned 
even if it travels 15 to 20 miles. 

“In judging cattle,” said Mr. Ingalls, 
“they must have type. We must be 
close students of type. Second, they 
must have a production record also. 
Combine the two.” 
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Association Holds Picnic 
BERT O Gek. ET a 


Miss Lucy Leonard, 
the county superin- 
tendent of schools, 
then explained the 
plans that have 
been made for the 
forming of various 
clubs for boys and 
girls this year, such 
as calf clubs, pig 
clubs, potato clubs, 
and sewing clubs. 
The object of these 
clubs is to create a 
better spirit of cO-Op- 
eration between the 
school and the home, 
to develop self-reli- 
ance, to lend dignity 
to farm work, and to 
equip the youth to 
meet the _ environ- 
ment in which he is 
placed. 

The age limit is 
between the years of 
10 and 19, though 
they must have the 
consent of their par- 
ents. One demon- 
stration must be 
made each year, 
either locally or at 
the county fair. The 
team making three 
demonstrations is el- 
igible to exhibit at 
the state fair. 

The value of the 
club work cannot be 
over-estimated, for it 
will teach the child 
to assume business 
responsibility and to 
deal with records, in- 
terest, and  condi- 
tions as they are found in the busi- 
ness world. 

J. M. Smith, of the Lumbermen’s 
Bank of Shell Lake, then pledged his 
support to the work and said that the 
banks of Shell Lake would be willing 
to loan money at six per cent to the 
children entering the club work. The 
other banks. of the county have also 
pledged their support. 

The day was a success in every way. 
In view of the fact that the association 
is not yet a year old, the enthusiasm 
shown in the county for Guernsey cat: 
tle is remarkable. Washburn County, 
as yet in its infancy in regard to its 
dairy industry, has all the advantages 
of climate and soil for perfect dairy 
development. The fact that the Guern- 
sey cow yields to her owner the great- 
est net profit for the feed consumed, as 
she does, together with her rugged con- 
stitution which enables her to with- 
stand the winter weather, makes her, 
in the minds of the majority of the 
breeders of the county, the ideal cow 
for this locality. 
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Gogebic County, the Mecca for Tourists 
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Wakefield ig _ 


city of approx 
mately 5,000 inha) 


8 
EW counties 
in Greater 
Clov erland 
excel Goge- 
bic County in sce- 
nic beauty, high- 
ways, lakes, 
streams and _ for- 
ests. It is little ad- 
vertised and yet 
possesses within 
its territories just 


the things the tour- 
ist is seeking. 


The Cloverland 
Trail, one of the 
finest road beds in 
the Upper Penin- 


sula, traverses the 
full sixty-five mile 
extent of the coun- 
ty. Half of this ex- 
tent is through vir- 


ein forests of ma- 
ple, birch and hem- 
lock. Wild game 
abounds in these 
forests, and it is 
not an unusual 


sight for the tourist 
to see deer, singly 
and in small herds, 
on the roadside. 
Bear, porcupines, 
groundhogs, part- 
ridge and rabbits 
are also seen. 

Lake Gogebic, 
the largest inland 
lake in the state, 
and probably the 
most popular lake 
in the county, lies 
some twenty-two 
miles west of Wat- 
ersmeet, the gate- 
way of Gogebic 
County at its east- 
ern end. There is 
a very pretty resort 
at Lake Gogebic to 
which large numbers of people from 
Chicago and eastern points have been 
coming for many years. The lake it- 
self is about sixteen miles in extent, 
and is well stocked with fish of many 
varieties—black bass, and _ pickerel 
abound. Many beautiful cottages have 
been erected on its shores. Numerous 
boats propelled by Evinrudes and small 


itants, situated 
Sunday Lake. Her’ 
the Wakefield Tre 
Mining Compan 
operates aie yer 
lar ge_ open p| 
mine, the only ope 
pit mine on theG 
gebic range. 
Bessemer, th 
county seat of G 
gebic County, wit 
a population of a 
proximately 7,00 
is also on the Cl 
verland Trail. Tt | 
just five miles we; 
ot Wakefield. Iro; 
wood, the large; 
city on the Gogeb 
range, having 
population of If 
000, is situated o 
the extreme wes 
ern border of tl 
wounty and om th 
Wisconsin ling, 
new coun ty hig) 
way extendin| 
northward eightee 
miles from _ Iro}) 
wood to Lake Sup. 
rior has just bei! 
completed. This 
the most popule 
drive in the count 
at the present tim 
The gravel road | 
in the best of €o)| 
dition. It is a driy| 
that all tourisi 
will desire to mal 
this summer whe 
coming into ¢ 


Specimens of the Speckled Tribe Which Abound in Gobegic’s Waters 


gasoline engines are available and 
may be rented and a hotel is in opera- 
tion for the service of the general 
public. 

Marinesco, the seat of operations of 
the Charcoal, Iron & Steel Company, 
lies just eight miles distant from Lake 
Gogebic. Between Watersmeet and 
Marinesco one crosses several fine 


trout streams, among them the On- 


tonagon, the Slate and Presque Isle 
Creek. Continuing westward from 


Marinesco on the Cloverland Trail, 
one crosses the little Presque Isle and 
Jackson Creek, before arriving in 
Wakefield, some twelve miles distant. 
Numerous small lakes are also found 
within this district. 


passing throug 
Gogebic County. 


The Gogepi 
County Board ( 
Supervisors has recently purchased 
tract of land on the shores of Lake Si 
perior which is rapidly being deve 
oped into a park mainly for tourist: 
Such a park is already established a| 
Lake Gogebic, where tourists are ir 
vited to tent. The breezes off Lak) 
Superior and the smaller lakes are a 
ways cool and refreshing. 


Horse Decrease Has Already Passed Its Low Point 


OLLOWING the advance re- 

ports of the new census, the 

Horse Association of America 

has just issued figures, which 
show that Michigan has 41,764 less 
horses at work in cities, towns and 
villages in 1920 than there were in 
1910. Detroit alone has dropped from 
13,849 horses in 1910 to 7,124 in 1920, 
a difference of 6,725 horses. It is esti- 
mated that one-seventh of these were 
driving horses. This leaves a de- 
crease of 5,765 work horses, or 41 
per cent. 

The total horse and mule decrease 
in cities of the United States averages 
39 per cent. Horses and mules on 
farms, however, show sufficient in- 
crease to make the grand total for 
1920 nearly a million more than in 
1910. The figures, taken Jan. 1, 1920, 
show horses’ and horse-drawn equip- 
ment at absolute minimum; At that 
time, and for two years previous, hay 
and grain had been higher than ever 
before in history, and man labor ex- 
ceptionally scarce. The radical re- 
duction in horse feeding costs and re- 
laxing labor conditions, have both 
been responsible for considerable re- 
turn to horse use. An adjustment is 
occuring and will continue for the 
next year or more, which will show a 
greater proportion of horses in city 
use for short hauls and deliveries. 

At the recent convention cruise of 
Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Asso- 
ciation aboard the steamer Naronic 
on Lake Huron, the cartage men 
frankly stated that the displacement 


of horses had gone too far, and that 
the time was not far hence when they 
should be entirely restored on all 
work within the horse zone. The 
horse zone was defined as that class 
of work in which the horse is effi- 
cient and much more economical than 
motors. The movement of dead freight 


at low cost within the distance teams 
can go and return in one day, was 
specifically mentioned as being in the 
horse zone, as are all hauls involving 
frequent stops, such as the delivery 
of ice, coal, milk and other commodi- 
ties, and cartage deliveries or pick-up, 
where fifteen or twenty stops must be 
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made in distributing or building up 
load. 

Development of the short haul pro} 
osition was seen in the location ¢ 
switching tracks immediately adji 
cent to factories, warehouses or store!) 
or as near adjacent as possible. Th 
cartage men pointed out that it cost 
no more to have a car “spotted” on 
team track or freight station a hal 
mile from the factory, than on a tear 
track eight or ten miles away. Con 
mon sense indicates that it is muc 
less expensive to move freight half | 
mile than eight miles. Merchants I 
cated in cities where the freight 8% 
tions are numerous and team track 
convenient, have a decided advantag) 
in handling goods over those in eitie 
where freight service is not equall| 
convenient. The difference in this i 
termediate handling, cost, is grea 
enough to make, or unmake the com 
mercial growth of a city, and the ¢0! 
sensus was that more attention shou!) 
be given to the development of switcl 
ing tracks and freight stations. Thi 
would give the cities the benefit @ 
short haul economies, and incidenta 
ly, result in increased horse use fol 
freight moving and general ae | 
= | 
Money talks. A home demoael 
tion agent in Sheridan county, Wyo 
tells of a farmer who remained uncol, 
vineced for five years that his Wie) 
dabbling in poultry paid. She has nov 
proved to him through the syste} ati 
records she keeps that she can 1 
more money with chickens on Ol 
acre than he can by farming 90 acre’ 

a 
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Can Education Keep Boys and Girls on the Farm 


By GORDON HAMLEY 


DUCATION (can keep the boys 
| and girls on the farm if it is 
designed for that purpose and 
} carried out from their point of 
view. It has been carried out with 
lregard to what older people think 
{boys and girls are or ought to be. It 
jhas not even given the purpose we 
‘have in mind a decent emphasis. 
‘Therein it has been at fault. 

In this discussion the analysis will 
be limited to children of eighth grade 
age or less for the reason that founda- 
tions are laid during this period. 
‘ideas acquired at this age are hard 
to modify in later years. When fath- 
ar comes in from the field and says, 
‘Well, lets hustle through the chores; 
we'll have to go to town tonight to 
izet so and so,’ how eagerly do the 
children hurry around in the effort 
. help get an early start. The prom- 
se to bring something nice to those 
\who must stay at home never replaces 
he longing and misery in their 
1earts. This drift toward the city be- 
‘comes a part of their nature at an 
sarly age. When they work out, at 
ies of eighteen to twenty-five, where 
lo their steps turn at the first free 
noment? Toward town, naturally. 
jo the trouble begins with the boys 
nd girls who have not left the com- 
non schools. This is the time that 
he right kind of education will help 
Oo keep them on our farms. 


| Why are boys and girls leaving our 
farms? Because the apparent at- 
ractions and advantages of the city 
ave a stronger pull than those of the 
‘ountry. Not because the city has 
‘nything really better than the coun- 
iry, but because the city is doing the 
‘est advertising. 


The attractions of the city are re- 
ponsible for the longing for city life 
{ most children. Probably the chief 
f these is the society which the city 
ffers them. There are many boys 
nd girls to play with, many new 
ames to be played and adventures 
» be had. The stores with their 
arious displays, the movies, the lib- 
vies, all have their personal ap- 
eal to different types of children. 


| Many boys and girls of thirteen, 
)urteen and fifteen are advanced 
lough to see advantages to be had 
\ the city. The boys see, from their 
2culiar considerations, important 
erks, delivery boys, bank tellers, 
lauffeurs, machinists, and_ store 
wners. A heterogeneous lot, I ad- 
it, but each boy sets up his own 
irticular idol and files it away for 
ture reference. 

The .girls may see modern, conven- 
nt homes, well dressed clerks, nice, 
2an, physically easy office work. 
ich will say to herself, of one of these 
lvantages: “Some day I am coming 
town to have this.” 


I have tried to show the actual feel- 
gs and thoughts of these children as 
have known them in country life 
id rural school work. It is necessary 
| know their emotions in order to 
ovide intelligent plans for the fulfill- 
ent of our ideal. We cannot neglect 
'e importance which imagination 
jays in the workings of these imma- 
lre minds. Reason or logic, except in 
very elementary way, cannot bring 
‘aviction to a boy that the farm is 
fa best place for him. He cannot be 
°wn. But he may: be led to fecl. 


What will remedy this failure to 
lep the boys and girls on the farm? 
“© answer is education that will lead 
l2m to feel that farm life is far bet- 
than city life. The city side does 
need half of the emphasis that 
ral life and rural school education 
\W gives it. I consider the three 
2atest enemies of our program to be 
» teachers, the text books, and the 
rents. The teacher, unwittingly 
haps, and the text books and teach- 
( Methods with more or less design, 
1 the parents through ignorance or 
‘elessness, have been the great 
»sters to this surge toward the city. 

have already given an illustration 
show how parents help to defeat 
“ purpose. Community work, in 


Three Cloverland Stockhloders in Their Father’s Farm 


which parents are brought more act- 
ively in contact with what their chil- 
dren are actually thinking and doing, 
will more closely ally them in our 
common purpose of providing educa- 
tion that will keep their boys and 
girls on the farm. Projects which 
arouse their pride in their childrens’ 
farm success can be instituted. Tact- 
ful suggestions from county agents 
and other field workers should be 
made when ever opportunity is offer- 
ed. 

Too many rural teachers. arrive 
from their homes in the city just in 
time to begin school on Monday morn- 
ing. Friday afternoon a strange rest- 
lessness attacks the school, including 
the teacher. Why? Because the 
pupils can plainly see that she is 
counting the minutes until she can 
start for town. In her search for 
concrete illustrations for her work, 
she falls back on her city experiences. 
Why shouldn’t she? She knows 
nothing else. Yet we set her up as a 
model for our farm children; we let 
her exert the strongest influence in 
the wrong direction during the most 
plastic age of a child’s life. Let’s 
train our older country boys and girls 
for rural positions. Then we will have 
teachers who will live on the farm, 


who are of the farm, and for the 
farmers’ children. Then we will have 
the kind of education we desire. The 


very root of our enterprise will be 
growing, not cut and dying. 

The teacher fitted for the country 
school can impress on the child’s 
mind the advantages and attractions 
of the country. The country child has 
broad, safe, clean fields for play. The 
city child has dirty, dangerous, nar- 
row streets. An occasional mongrel 
cur or starved cat is the city child’s 
choice of pets. But look at the varia- 
tion offered to the country child. His 
pets range from intelligent horses and 
ponies, gentle lambs and tame bant- 
ams, to the little runt of the litter 
who gives the country boy and girl 
much pleasure in giving it a whole- 
some bringing up. Many a boy has 
started a successful live stock raising 
career with just such incidents of his 
pastime. 

Country children don’t know how 
to play games nor how to play togeth- 
er. Sensible teachers will show their 
pupils how to play both old and new 
games. A happy, contented feeling 
is possessed by children who have had 
this instruction. It is then much easi- 
er to teach things of a more difficult 
nature because of the pupil’s respons- 
ive mood. 


What about the boy who is ready 


to make up his mind to be a business 
man, machinist, politician, or what 
not? He has a neighbor who owns 
several farms paying large profits. Is 
there a better illustration of business 
than that? There is the man who 
does all the threshing, silo filling and 
hemp reaping for the neighborhood 
whom the mechanically inclined boy 
can look to for a pattern. Honest 
Jim Michaels is a member of the state 
legislature and a very important one 
too. He can serve as a model for 
the boy who desires influential posi- 
tions. What a wealth of material if 
the teacher will call the boy’s atten- 
tion to them. Ingeneous' teachers 
can find many methods for leading out 
and developing the boys’ ambitions 
without getting away from farm in- 
fluences. 


The woman teacher should be in her 
glory in supplying country dreams for 
the country girl to fulfill. This girl 
of thirteen to fifteen, who does so 
much of the housework on the farm, 
does not need to look toward the city, 
when she grows older, to find the up- 
to-date home which she desires. Not 
unless the teacher is a mere figure- 
head. Advertising, circulars, bullet- 
ins, and books to be had for the ask- 
ing will be shown these girls that 
country homes can equal city homes 
in modern conveniences. 


There is no reason for those girls 
leaving the farm who desire to go in- 
to business. Many farm women have 
made success in raising poultry, fruit, 
or purebred live stock. Let these 
girls be given the chance to study 
their methods and see these possibil- 
ities. 

The most willing and able teacher 
needs help in carrying out these plans. 
Her ingenuity and resources would be 
far overtaxed if she were to carry out 
half of them without aid. She natur- 
ally turns to the textbook for help. 
Just as naturally, she turns away in 
disgust when she realizes the contrary 
effect which they will produce. I gee 
no reason for the stress laid upon city 
industry, art, and science, in the aver- 
age textbook, to the exclusion of those 
of the country. For example, in the 
geographies there is an appendix giv- 
ing a more detailed study of Wiscon- 
sin, From it we learn the names and 
population of our largest cities; the 
humber of pairs of shoes made each 
year in Fond du Lac; or the number 
of tons of iron ore mined in the state 
each year. What about our agricul- 
ture? Well, Wisconsin is a dairy 
state. There is nothing specific for a 
child’s mind in that bald statement. 
The names and locations of the im- 


portant farming communities should 
be given. Facts about the famous 
farmers and herds of dairy cattle at 
tosendale, or about the cheese district 
around Monroe, are the ones which the 
geography should contain if it is to 
help keep our boys on the farm. I do 


not mean to advocate the production 
of texts narrow in subject matter. 
However, textbooks which give the 
farmer his due should be the ones 
used in our country schools. Local 


history, civics, and geography should 
be the first matter in the child’s mind, 
Then this developed into wider appli- 
cations, keeping clear and vivid the 
broad, honorable path of agriculture, 
Thus the educational program we de- 
sire can be carried out by what have 
been its three greatest enemies. Real- 
ly rural teachers properly trained, par- 
ents, alive to the situation and active- 


ly assisting, and textbooks that will 
swing the minds of the children to- 
ward the farm are the factors which 
will effect the successful solution of 


our problem, 


There are other souces to which we 
may look for help in giving this edu- 
cation. I have mentioned the country 
child’s longing for easily accessible so- 
ciety. This is the kind which the city 
Supplies. The boys’ and girls’ club 
work is filling this need of the coun- 
try child. I believe that the strongest 
reason for the success of this work is 


because it gives the boys and girls 
chances to meet one another. As long 


as this social element is present, their 
work will be successful, their specific 
project will prosper and they will con- 
tinue as one of the valuable aids to 
our farm’s first program. 

What are the country school visiting 
hurses doing to help us? Are they ex- 
amining eyes, ears, and throats, teach- 
ing that body, teeth and nails should 
be clean, and giving simple rules for 
health without emphasizing the ad- 
vantages of the country? If so, they 
are only doing one-half of their work, 
They are stopping short of the goal, 
Their health talks should point out 
the abundant health of those who live 
in the country. The great plenty of 
fresh air, pure water, and body build- 
ing foods should be compared to the 
lack of these, in the city. Many de- 
vices to illustrate the country’s advan- 
tages will suggest themselves to the 
county nurse who is returning honest 
effort for the farm dollars which sup- 
port her, 

I find, then, that these three things 
will accomplish our purpose. Firstly, 
educators who wish to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm must under- 
stand their viewpoint. Secondly, the 
educational program must be designed 
specifically for this purpose. Thirdly, 
it must be carried out from the child’s 
side. 
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County Agricultural Agent Wor 


HE spirit of relationship the 

farmer bears to the various in- 

dustries of mankind was never 

better than it is today. The 
tendency toward co-operation and a 
feeling for organization seems to have 
taken root everywhere. The county 
agricultural agent in no small part 
plays an important part together with 
other agricultural extension agencies 
in contributing toward this manifest- 
ed constructive effort. 

Reasonably fair prices paid for pro- 
ducts of the farm, brought about by 
the World's War during the past year, 
the desire to produce things on the 
farm less wastefully, and a feeling to 
secure more agricultural information, 
have in like manner become vital fact- 


ors in the life of the farmer. These 
and other factors have created a 
wholesome feeling toward county 


agent work. Then, too, the appropria- 
tion of money by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Food Stimulation Act 
which terminated June 30, 1919 and 
which gave support to the Emergency 
Demonstration Agent Work in the 
state, gave emphatic assurance that 
the work generally was favorably re- 
ceived by the farmers. Taking it all 
in all, it is highly gratifying to observe 
that the farmers are successfully 
meeting the changing conditions and 
the broadening demands made upon 
them, through the development of the 
county agent system in Wisconsin. 

The county agent is a man trained 
in technical agriculture with a reason- 
able amount of practical farm ex- 
perience, and should possess a certain 
amount of organization ability, tact, 
much common sense and leadership. 
He should support every movement to- 
ward better farming, right living and 
better citizenship. 

No one fully realized when E. L. Lu- 
ther, the first county agent in Wiscon- 
sin, started to work in Oneida County 
on Feb. 15, 1912, that within the 
brief time of nine years, fifty-six (56), 
counties out of possible seventy-one 
(71) in the state would be organized, 
and -only fifteen (15) now remain 
without the regular legal county 
organization for county agent work. 
Of these Fond du Lac has employed 
a Farm Bureau County’ Secretary, 
supported out of the Farm Bureau 
Funds. Dunn, Racine and Milwaukee 
counties have county agricultural 
schools, through whose faculties con- 
siderable agricultural extension work 
is being done. Leaving eleven (11) 
counties in which no county agricult- 
ural institution or legal extension 
organization exists today. 


Inspiration Gained Through County 
Agent Work 


When the county agricultural agent 
system was first inaugurated in a 
few counties of the state, farmers and 
others wondered what the county 
agricultural agent would be like and 
what he would do. Whether or not 
the work would be practical and help- 
ful. With the county agent in the 
field, soon more and better potatoes 
were raised; better seed grain was 
sought by farmers; greater interest 
in improvement of livestock was main- 
tained; better cooperation among 
farmers and others was secured; in 
short conditions on and about the 
farm were generally improved. 

The farmers are acquiring the habit 
of asking their agricultural agents for 
assistance along practical and technic- 
al lines of farming. Farmers became 
interested to the extent that whole- 
some results came to them. The bank- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, and 
others, too, became interested in the 
development of the agricultural work 
to the extent that the value and profit 
from such work comes either directly 
or indirectly to the farmer. 

The first county agents were started 
in the northern half of the state where 
the farming population as yet is not 
as dense nor as old in practice as in 
the southern half; in sections of the 
state where new settlers would locate 
on cut over and wild lands and where 
the farmer and settler would work 
during the winter months in the 
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woods getting out logs, ties, bolts, 
and wood. It was in such communit- 
ies that the need for agricultural in- 
formation grew. It was here that the 
opportunity for the county agent work 
could be made felt through the im- 
provement of methods on the farm. 
It was to demonstrate to farmers the 
practical application of a known fact 
or method. It was to introduce and to 
teach the doings of things in a better 
way and at the right time. It is 
through the concerted effort of the 
county agent in rendering assistance 
to the farmer that aspires for greater 
efficiency on the farm, that will in- 
sure greater returns for effort ex- 
pended and will give the business of 
farming that recognition and stability 
of purpose, it so much deserves. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Sheep Clubs 

In one of the northern counties two 
hundred (200) high grade Shropshire 
ewes were shipped in from Montana 
last April for the Boys’ and _ Girls’ 
Sheep Club. Each member signed a 
note at the bank payable in two and 
one half years. Each member was 
alloted four bred ewes. The plan is 
to keep all the ewe lambs, the wool 
and ram lambs to be sold and pro- 
ceeds applied on payment of- note. 
The sheep were distributed at two 
central points. The members all 
came for their sheep and were given a 
free dinner by the bankers. 

Pictures were taken of the Boys and 
Girls and sheep. Literature on care 
of sheep had been sent to each mem- 
ber previous to arrival of sheep and in 
almost every instance the members 
were well posted on the right kind 
of feeding and housing conditions 
necessary to obtain the best results. 
This enabled them to receive excel- 
lent results at lambing time averag- 
ing over 100 per cent lambs. Local 
Sheep Clubs were organized, officers 
elected and meetings held to promote 
the sheep industry. 

A sheep specialist and County Agent 
visited the club members during the 
summer. Put on docking and castrat- 
ing demonstrations. Frequent visits 
were made and circulars sent mem- 
bers instructing them how to prepare 
their lambs for the fairs. Thirty-two 
pairs of lambs were exhibited at the 


Fair. Ten cash prizes and attractive 
ribbons were awarded the winners of 
the contest. The competition was 
very keen, the lambs all showing con- 
siderable quality. The Specialist from 
the College showed the members the 
proper way to hold their sheep in the 
show ring and the important points 
to look for in the selection of a good 
sheep. All members are very en- 
thusiastic despite the decline in the 
sheep market and more local sheep 
clubs will be organized. 


Drainage Work 


In another county the drainage work 
which has come under County Agent’s 
supervision has been of three general 
classes: 

1. Individual Farm Tile Projects. 

2. Large Tile Outlets. 

3. Open Ditches. 

During a period of eleven months, 
levels were taken by the county agent 
and advice given for tile drainage on 
153 different farms in the county. 
The average amount of tile lines laid 
out on a farm was 3000 feet making a 
total of 459,000 feet or 87 miles. Ap- 
proximately 1000 acres directly were 
drained by tile laid out by county 
agent. Assuming the value of a well 
drained acre over that of a wet acre 
of land at the low figure of $25.00, 
the increase in valuation of land in the 
county alone on this effort is $25,000.- 
00. 

Large tile outlets have been install- 
ed particularly on two farms with six 
and eight inch tiles amounting to 
3900 feet. Twelve hundred feet of 
eight inch tile were laid in another 
township. Besides this work the coun- 
ty agent has spent much time on ad- 
vising farmers on open ditch con- 
struction under the Town Drain Law. 


Land Clearing Contest 


In still another county, the purpose 
of the contest was: 

1. To. stimulate land 
among settlers. 

2. To have an organization of busi- 
ness men with financial backing in 
order that: 

1. Land clearing materials could 
be handled in car load lots. 

2. An assistant to the County Agent 
could be hired. 
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3. To develop a stronger feeling 
between town and country. 

The contest idea involved a yer 


great undertaking but it was though| 
that a contest would probably help t 


create interest and assure the gue 
cess of the project. Three hundred 
and fifty farmers were entered in thi 
clearing contest and it was the duty 
of the contest director who worke 
under the County Agent to keep ¢ 
check on the work of the contestant; 
from the beginning of the contest t 
the end. To begin with the land o| 
each contestant had to be checked wy 
on the following points: 

1. Cleared land. 

2. Amount of land to be brushed 
stumped, and broken. 

3. Difficulty of brushing, stumping 
and breaking. 

During October, the Land Clearing 
Contest was brought to a close an 
the 1920 clearing of each contestan 
was checked. On November 6th, a) 
the County Seat, a ‘“round-up-day' 
was held. Over twelve hundred farm’ 
ers attended and one-thousand wer 
fed by the local business men. Prize 
were awarded to eighty-four farmers 
Approximately $6000 and about $150) 
worth of prizes were raised in and ou) 
of the county. Attending the closiny 
day celebration were men of stati 
and national reputation who took par 
in the programs of the day. 

Results from the 1920 Land Clearin; 
Project can be summed up as follows 
1. Over 7,000 acres of land cleared 
An increase of 115 per cent over 1919 

2. The valuation of the county wai 
increased by at least $600,000. 

838. The increased acreage clearei 
before July ist, 1920, produced a cro). 
valued at $250,000. 

4. The dynamite consumption wa! 
increased by 115 per cent which o 
course pleased the dealers. 

.5. The publicity received by th 
county due to the novelty of the prc 
ject brought many new settlers to th) 
county. | 

The increased valuation due to th) 
land cleared was the equal of addin) 
to the county a new township of th’ 
average size and average 1919 valu) 
of the townships. 

Commercial clubs often endeavo) 
to bring new factories to the ‘cities 
The land cleared in this county i 
1920 from the viewpoint of labor em 
ployed, and increased business, i 
the equivalent of a factory workin 
300 days a year and employing 30 
men. If the entire 7,000 acres cleare) 
in 1920 are planted to potatoes i’ 
1921, the crop will be worth $525,00 
if the potatoes are worth fifty cent 
per bushel. It will also require 1,50 
cars to ship this increased crop. 

In nineteen counties in Upper Wit 
consin 412,200 pounds of TNT, 729° 
300 pounds of dynamite have bee 
used in clearing up 16,376 acres 0 
new land. 


| 
PRODUCERS GIVE OPINIONS | 
Farm bureau secretaries in Wiscor 
sin have been instructed to hold loca 
hearings for the purpose of gettin) 
straight opinions from producer 
themselves on many leading nationa| 
questions affecting agriculture ani 
commerce. Ministers, school teachers) 
county officers and local bankers ani, 
merchants haye been invited to hel! 
shed light on the condition of the ag, 
ricultural communities so that com 
prehensive reports may be sent in t 
the American Farm Bureau Federatio) 
from all states. 


FINANCE BUILDING 


To assist rural organizations 
working out ways of financing ant 
maintaining community buildings, thy 
United States Department of Agricu 
ture has published a bulletin entitle 
“The Organization of Rural Communi 
ty Buildings.’ This is the third of ! 
series of bulletins on rural communi 
ty buildings, based on an intima 
study made by specialists of the de 
partment of more than 200 such build 
ings in all parts of the country. 
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} O ACID phosphate and com- 
} plete fertilizers injure’ the 
germination of seed corn when 
applied to the hill? 

: 

| 
’ 


If these materials come in direct 
contact with the seed, germination 
may be retarded or the little plants 
may even be killed. It is advisable 
‘to adjust the fertilizer attachment so 
that the % of an inch of soil will 
‘cover the seed before the fertilizer 
falls on the hill of corn. 


Is the fertilizer best applied to the 
ill or drilled on the row? 

' The corn will make the best use 
of the fertilizer if it is dropped close- 
y to the hill instead of drilling it in 
whe row. 

/ What kind of fertilizer 
jut on peat soils? 

* All peat soils are deficient in both 
dhosphorus and potassium. Many of 
these soils will grow two or three 
brops without any treatment, but after 
‘his they will respond to a treatment 
yf two hundred pounds of muriate of 
jotash per acre. Ordinarily after 
four years of cropping, they are in 
need of phosphorus and this may be 
supplied by a treatment of four hun- 
lred pounds of acid phosphate per 
‘ere, every three or four years. Peat 
‘oils in the limestone sections of the 
uthern part of the’ state usually 
ieed only potash the first few years— 
iter that they need both. Those in 
‘he central and northern parts need 
soth posphate and potash from the 
tart. 

Should Wisconsin farmers purchase 
ertilizers containing nitrogen? 

The farmer who raises general farm 
ops on a soil of average fertility and 
vho feeds the crops grown to live- 
tock, should be able to obtain nitro- 
‘en enough for his soils by growing 
egume crops. He wants to grow these 
rops any way, for his live stock, and 
ucidentally free nitrogen will be tak- 
n from the air. One-fourth of the 
lowland should be in clover or alfalfa. 
| Farmers who grow special crops 
uch as onions, cabbage, sugar beets, 
nd tobacco, may use fertilizers con- 
1ining nitrogen to advantage. 


| Does the chemical analysis of a soil 
ll a farmer what elements of plant 
0ds he needs to apply? 


The chemical analysis gives the 
tal amount of nitrogen, phosphorus 
nd potash contained in any soil. It 
annot tell how much of these ele- 
lents is soluble or available’ for 
lants. It is true that in general if 
qe total amount of an element in a 
Dil is high, the amount which will 
‘ soluable will be greater than the 
mount which will become available 
nder the same conditions in a soil 
hich is low in the element in ques- 
on. The chemical analysis is there- 
we a very good indicator of the 
mounts of the elements of plant food 
| soil which can be obtained by crop, 
specially when it is used in connec- 
on with all other factors which may 
fect the fertility of the soils. 

tee 125 pounds of a complete fertil- 
‘er is applied to the hills of corn on 
j1 acre of land, will the fertilizer 
mefit the succeeding crop? 

| When such a light application of 
rtilizer is made, and especially 
here it is concentrated close to the 
‘ots of the growing crop, the plants 
be consume most of the plant food 
@ first season. During very dry 
a it may not all be used by the 


should be 


op. The chief advantage in apply- 
‘§ commercial fertilizers close to the 
ed is that plant roots can get it 
Sily, 


Would you buy acid phosphate or 
ck phosphate? 

It is believed that acid phosphate 
ll give the best results for the ma- 
rity of farms in the state of Wis- 
nsin. The phosphorus is more 
ailable. The phosphorus becomes 
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available slowly in rock phosphate 
and it takes longer to get returns from 
its use. The phosphorus will become 
available more rapidly if the rock 
phosphate is mixed with manure, a 
green Manuring crop, or if applied to 
peat or prairie soils which are re- 
latively high in organic matter. 

To what general farm crop should 
the acid phosphate be applied? 

It may be applied as a supplement 
to the barnyard manure for the corn 
crop. As little phosphorus is lost by 
leaching, the succeeding grain and 
clover crops will be benefitted. It 
may be applied to small grain crops 
also. 

How often should a field receive 
acid phosphate in order to maintain 
the phosphorus supply of the soil? 

On a farm where only moderate 
amounts of bran or other concentrates 
are purchased, an application of from 
300 to 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 
or 100 pounds of treble superphos- 


even in a fertile soil is comparatively 
low. If no phosphorus were returned 
the entire supply could be cropped 
out in about 200 years. When live- 
stock is sold from the farm, the 
phosphorus leaves the farm in the 
bones of animals, and when grains 
are sold comparatively large amounts 
of phosphorus are sold. No matter 
what system of farming is followed, 
the time is bound to come when 
phosphorus must be~ purchased in 
some form, 

How should the acid phosphate be 
supplied? 

It may be supplied broadcast or ap- 
plied close to the seed with a fertilizer 
attachment to the grain drill or corn 
planter and other planting machinery. 
It is necessary to apply larger amounts 
when it is put on broadcast but more 
results will be obtained on succeed- 
ing crops. 

How much acid phosphate should 
be applied per acre for small grains? 


ic Tile 


Holt Tractor Used for Heavy Plowing at Michigan State Experiment 
Farm, Chatham. 


phate, every three or four years would 
maintain the phosphorus supply. 
Will application of 125 pounds per 


acre of acid phosphate or complete 
fertilizer containing 2 per cent 


cent phoshoric acid 
and 2 per cent potash, commonly 
known as 2-12-2 fertilizer maintain 
the fertility of the soil? 

The practice of applying small 
amount of fertilizing materials to the 
corn crop with a fertilizer attachment 
to the corn planter will benefit the 
corn to which it is applied, but practi- 
cally all of the plant food will be used 
up by the crop of corn. No plant food 
will remain to benefit the grain and 
clover crops which follow. Farmers 


amonia, 12 per 


who are having difficulty growing 
clover will get better results by ap- 
plying 300 to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate broadcast for the gmall 
grain, for the residual effect of this 
application will benefit the clover 
which will gather 20 times as much 
nitrogen as is found in a 2-12-2 fertil- 
izer when aplied at the rate of 125 
pounds per acre. 

What is Anaconda Treble’ Super- 
phosphate? 


This is a new phosphate fertilizer 
which has been put on the market re- 
cently. It contains 45.5 per cent solu- 
ble phosphoric acid, which is about 
three times as much as is found in 
ordinary acid phosphate. 

Has Anaconda Treble Superphos- 
phate been tested out in the state of 
Wisconsin? 

This fertilizer will be given a 
thorough test in the state of Wiscon- 
sin this year. 

Why do soils become 
the element phosphorus? 

The total amount of 


deficient in 


phosphorus 


An average application of acid 
phosphate for small grains is from 
three to four hundred pounds per 


acre applied broadcast and two hun- 
dred pounds per acre when applied 
with a fertilizer attachment to a grain 
drill. 

Is the fertilizer best applied with 
a drill or on the row? 

The corn will make best use of: the 
fertilizer if it is dropped closely to the 
hill instead of drilling it in the row. 

How finely should limestone be 
ground for agricultural purposes? 

Agricultural limestone should con- 
tain enough fine limestone to give the 
immediate requirements of crops and 
should also contain some _ coarser 
material which will become available 
more slowly. About 60 per cent of 
the material should pass a 60 mesh 
sieve and none of the particles should 
be more than % of an inch in 
diameter. A material of this kind 
will have sufficient fine particles to 
meet the immediate needs of the soil 
and the coarser materials will be- 
come available more slowly and will 
not be so liable to leach away. 

What is the best time of the year 
to apply lime? 

The ideal time to apply lime is in 
the fall time of the year. It may be ap- 
plied to fall plowed land and thorough- 
ly mixed in the land when disked in 
the spring. The fall is also the best 
time to apply lime because at this 
season of the year it is possible to get 
prompt deliveries from limestone pro- 
ducing companies. 

What is the best way to apply lime? 

If large quantities of limestone are 
to be used, it is necessary to get a 
special machine for spreading it on 
the land. There are two types of 
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machines on the market at present. 
They are the end gate spreader which 
may be put on any wagon box and the 
two wheel spreader which looks very 
much like a grain drill. Kach of 
these machines have advantages not 
possessed by the other, consequently 
no great mistake will be made if 
either type is purchased. 


Can limestone be spread with a 
manure spreader? 
Limestone can be spread with a 


manure spreader if a four or five inch 
layer of straw manure is placed on the 
bottom of the spreader and the lime- 
stone spread on top of this. The best 
type of manure spreader to be used 
for spreading limestone is one which 
spreads a strip wider than dis- 
tance between the wheels. 

Is it advisable to 
on a field which 
seeded to alfalfa? 

There is no harm in applying lime- 
stone to such a field but it is prefer- 
able to mix the limestone with the 
surface three inches of soil. The 
alfalfa will not get very much out of 
the limestone which is put on as a 
top dressing. 

Would limestone deteriorate if it is 
piled outside? 

Ordinary limestone which is used 
for the correction of soil acidity is 
not very soluable in water and conse- 
quently there would not be a very 
great loss, but limestone which ig pil- 
ed outside is much harder to dis- 
tribute evenly without limestone dis- 
tributing machinery. It does not feed 
through the machine as easily. It 
therefore is advisable to spread as 
much limestone as possible without 
getting it wet, for the work can be 
done much more rapidly. 

When is it advisable to 
portable limestone grinder? 

There are several conditions which 
should exist in order to make it ad- 
visable to install a portable  lime- 
stone grinder. First, farmers desir- 
ing to install these small erinders 
should live more than four miles from 
a railroad _ station. Second, they 
should have limestone of good quality 
which will need to be hauled less than 
four miles. There should be a sguf- 
ficient demand in the neighborhood 
to make it worth while for someone 
to invest his money in a limestone 
grinder. 

How long will limestone last in the 
soil? 

If moderate application is made the 
limestone will last from 5 to 7 years. 

Can marl be used instead of ground 
limestone to correct the acidity of 
soils? 

Marl is an earthly matter usually 
found in marshes or lake beds, and 
its carbonate of lime content varies 
from practically 100 per cent to 20 
per cent or less. The farmer who has 
a good grade of marl on his farm 
may use it to advantage. 


the 
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BEAUTIFY FARM HOMES 


The beautification of the farm home 
itself, and of its surroundings, is the 
latest step in a consistently graduated 
plan among club workers in the south- 
ern states. The realization that a 
widely extended effort was necessary 
to cbtain satisfactory results made 
home and school improvement the ob- 
ject of a campaign conducted in April 
in Iredell county, N. C., under the di- 
rection of the home demonstration 
agent. Hundreds of men, women and 
children throughout the county en- 
tered into the plan with zest. Numer- 
ous prizes were offered by business 
firms to stimulate interest. Snapshots 
were taken of schoolhouses, front and 
back yards, dining rooms, living 
rooms, bedrooms “before” and “after” 
improvements were made 


Convenience, beauty, comfort are 
all qualities which the farm home 
should have. 
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New Discovery is Helping 
Farmers 


T was difficult to induce farmers to 
use dynamite to blast ditches pre- 
vious to the war. They were used 


to the old method of digging their 
ditches. Labor was plentiful and 


cheap and they saw no particular rea- 
son for changing over to the new ideas, 


The labor shortage in war times 
changed the viewpoint on this subject 
for thousands of farmers. Labor be- 
came very scarce and wages high. It 
was then that farmers began taking 
very kindly to ditch blasting with dy- 
namite, 

However, there was a drawback, 
There are two methods of ditch blast- 
ing—the propagated and the electric. 
3y propagated blasting is meant firing 
the shot by means of a cap and fuse in 
the center hole of a line of charges, 
concussion from this central shot set- 
ting off the charges down the line. 

This method required a wet, heavy 
soil and the use of straight N. G. dyna- 
mite. Now straight N. G. dynamite 
has always frozen or chilled at a tem- 
perature of about 40 degrees above 
zero. In that condition, it becomes in- 
sensitive and does not propagate. 

The propagated method of blasting 
has always been the favorite with 
farmers because it has obviated the 
necessity of using an electric blasting 
cap in each hole, of wiring up the cir- 
cuit and of having a blasting machine 
to fire the charges. 

The high freezing character of the 
straight N. G. dynamite has limited 
propagated ditch blasting work, éspec- 
ially in the northern states, to the five 
warm months of the year. Unfortu- 
nately, these warm months cover the 
time in which the farmer is most busy 
with plowing, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and other farm work. He 
has the most time for ditching opera 
tions early in the spring, late in th; 
fall and through the winter. 

Farmers will be glad to learn that a 
discovery has been made in the labora 
tories of one of the powder makers of 
the formula for making a low freezing 
straight N. G. dynamite. It is antici- 
pated that the use of this new explo- 
sive will extend the period during 
which propagated blasting may be suc- 
cessfully done to eight or nine months 
of the year and in certain sections of 
the country or in abnormally open sea- 
sons, to all the year round. 

As everybody knows, February is a 
lecidedly cold month in northern Min- 

esota. In order to test the new dyna- 
mite, some of it was used on February 
21st on a ditch that was being blasted 
by the St. Louis County engineer. 

The dynamite had been stored all 


winter in a Duluth magazine in the 
original unopened cases. Ordinary 
straight dynamite would have been 


frozen solid under the circumstances, 
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but when taken from the box, this low 
freezing dynamite was soft and in per- 
fect condition for immediate use in 
spite of the fact that the temperature 
a week previously had been 18 degrees 
below zero and there had been no 
weather intervening that would have 
caused thawing had the dynamite been 
frozen, 

As used on the county ditch, it was 
loaded into wet, cold soil, in bore holes 
18 to 24 inches in frozen grounds, yet 
the shot propagated perfectly, making 
a ditch 2 to 2%4 feet deep and 9 feet 
wide at the top. 

To prevent an uneven, jagged bank 
line, notches or small trenches were 
cut where it was desired the side lines 
should be. The only cleaning neces- 
sary after the blast consisted in lifting 
out some chunks of frozen soil that 
fell back into the ditch. 

This new discovery should enable 
farmers to use dynamite for propa- 
gated ditching at periods of the yer 
when they have time to devote to such 
work, 


Weeds Crowd Out Crops 


HE State of Wisconsin is facing a 


real danger in the enormous 
growth and spread of noxious 
weeds. Canada _ thistles, morning 


glory, and quack grass, and other dan- 
gerous growths threaten to smother 
the chief grain crops of the state un- 
less vigorous efforts are made to extir- 
pate them. This is the substance of a 
statement sent out by Prof. Stone, di- 
rector of the division of seed and weed 
control of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Commissioner Norgord, 
head of the department, said Prof. 
Stone’s warning could not be too 
strongly emphasized. Two things are 
immediately necessary to stay the tide 
of weed growth; one is active and per- 
sistent work on the part of weed com- 
missioners and the other is an awak- 
ening of the public mind to the danger 
to a point when the weed commission- 
ers will be strongly supported in their 
efforts. 

Dodder, a parasitic plant, is killing 
clover in our great clover seed produc- 
ing sections, filling clover seed with 
the minute dodder seeds and spread- 
ing this dangerous weed wherever the 
seed is shipped. ‘Canada thistles, and 
morning glory in alsike, red clover and 
grain fields are likewise being spread 
over the state. The whole state will 
soon be weighed down with this mill 
stone of disadvantage and oppression 
unless town chairmen and weed com- 
missioners enforce weed laws without 
fear or favor and unless the public 
stand behind them and urge them on. 
Complete eradication may never be ac- 
complished, but they can be brought 
under control within reasonable time 
by effective work done each year. 

Wisconsin has one of the best weed 
laws in the union and since the state 
department of agriculture at the capi- 
tol was given the supervision and di- 
rection of the work in 1917 a construc- 
tive policy of putting pressure on the 
enforcement of this law has gradually 
been reaching every community in the 
state. 

Upon the town officers and weed com. 
missioners in the several townships 
rests the responsibility for the thor- 
ough enforcement of the weed laws. 
They are clothed with ample authority 
to enforce the law and accomplish the 
work. The town chairman, village 
president, or city mayor, as the case 
may be, is required by law to appoint 
one or more weed commissioners and 
to report to the State Department of 
Agriculture whether such commission- 
ers faithfully perform their duties. 
The appointing officer who fails to ap- 
point at least one such weed commis- 
sioner must forgeit not less than $50 
or more than $100 unless he can show 
that he has exhausted every possible 
source in his attempts to obtain one. 

The weed commissioner when ap- 
pointed and qualified is given all nec- 
essary authority for enforcing the law. 
He must serve written notices on the 
occupants or owners of all noxious 
weed infested lands in his district. 
These notices should be served before 
weeds go to seed, but late enough so 
one cutting will keep them from going 
to seed. 
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Copper Harbor from Brockway’s Nose 


A Trip Through Beautitul 


Keweenaw County 
By GERVAIS T. MURPHY 


ERE you ever through Ke- 

weenaw County in your trav- 

els? Undoubtedly your an- 

swer is in the negative and 
your only reason given is that the 
place seems so far north and away 
from the world. 

Well, sir, those are the very reasons 
why you should visit this “Modern 
Eden,” as it is sometimes called, and 
look upon the wild life of a country 
which is yet unblemished by the on- 
ward march of industry. 

Calumet, the metropolis of the Cop- 
per Country and a pretty town of 30,- 
000 people, is the gateway to the sum- 
mer country of Keweenaw. Over 
Route 15 from Portage Lake the tour- 
ist arrives in Calumet in about a half 
hour’s run, from the Portage lake 
towns. Arriving in Calumet, one finds 
himself in a big, little city with well- 
paved streets, neat and modern busi- 
ness places, fine garages, good hotels 
and the finest class of people in the 


country. Hospitality is their watch- 
word, 
Leaving Calumet and _ proceeding 


north along the main street the road 
turns to the right at the interurban 
crossing on Pine street and continues 
east for several blocks until it crosses 
over the car line at the Albion school 
and turns north. Continuing over this 
road for five minutes the car soon 
comes to the concrete highway which 
marks the entrance into Keweenaw 
County at a little town called Allouez. 
Between this town and Ahmeek, which 
is the next town north, the road is a 
long, gradual grade that seems to 
tempt every driver to “step on it,’ but 
as the speed limit is 35 miles an hour 
there are very few violators. 

Leaving Ahmeek, there are two roads 
into the heart of the country, one 
turns to the right and passes through 
the village of Mohawk, while the other 
continues directly north and is, for 
scenery and pleasure, the better of the 
two. Over this road the car passes 
Seneca Lake, about two miles from Ah- 
meek, and a short distance from the 
lake it passes the Charrier roadhouse, 
where refreshments can be secured. 

Leaving this spot the road becomes 
a beautiful lane through the forest and 
comes out into the cliff country and to 
the Cliff location, where the first cop- 
per in the United States was discover- 
ed back in the 40’s. The ruins of the 
original mine are still standing and 
are a very interesting sight to the tour- 
ist. Through this stretch of country 
the high cliffs rise on the left of the 
road while the right is marked with 
woods and small farms. 

Phoenix, the next town, is a pioneer 
railroad town and the home of the Ke- 
weenaw Central Railroad, which was 
the first line to break the solitude of 


these forests. The old sheds and build- 
ings are now vacant and no noisy loco- 
motives disturb the quiet.country. At 
this point the trail divides, one going 
to the left to Hagle River and the main 
route to the right continues to the 
point of the peninsula. The road to 
Eagle River meets the main route 
again by turning to the left on leaving 
the river town, which is the Keweenaw 
county seat, and passing over the beau- 
tiful Garden City hill, from the top of 
which one finds a wonderful view out 
over Lake Superior. 

Leaving Phoenix the tourist arrives 
at the crossroads, with signs giving di- 
rections, to the left to Hagle Harbor 
and to the right for Lac La Belle, Cop- 
per Harbor and Bete Gris. The road 
to Eagle Harbor is a good one and 
passes through scenery unequalled, 
taking the tourist through the old Cop- 
per Falls location on the top of the 
hill above the lake, from where a 
scene, which pen cannot describe, pre- 
sents itself. Stretching out to east 
and west is Lake Superior with its 
tiny bays and islands and at the foot’ 
of the hill nestle the summer homes 
at Eagle Harbor and Grand Marais 
Bay. Continuing down the hill to the 
harbor, the car arrives in Eagle Har- 
bor, which is the finest summer town 


(Continued on page 21) 


A “Birch Lane”, North of Calumet 
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Experts Now Testing the Soil 


By W. S. 


AM well pleased with the in- 
formation he gave us. Corn 
was a week earlier, produced 
ten bushels more an acre and 
our clover catch this year is better 
than it has ever been,” said a letter 
which reached my desk one day. 

Ten bushels an acre anda _ catch 
better than any ever before was worth 


66 


| investigating and I went over to the 


_ more of what it was doing. 


Soils Building to see exactly what the 
State Soils Laboratory was and learn 
It looks 


_ interesting for laboratory means no- 


thing less than “the work room of a 
chemist.” 
Two hundred or 


more paper bags 


| stood around on the floor, an odor of 


boiling acid filled the air, and on a 
bench a half dozen gas burners were 
boiling dirty soil solutions. 

“Those are all samples of soil which 
have been sent in and are waiting to 
be analyzed,” E. J. Graul, chemist for 
the State Soils Laboratory informed 
me. “They come in a lot faster than 


‘I can get rid of them and we are short 


of help when ity comes to analyzing 
samples from so many different farms. 
We have taken care of 1600 farms 
throughout the state in six years but 
there are over 180,000 in all—at that 
rate we'll never finish testing soils. 
And we don’t want to either. 

“You know,” he smiled, 


legs ee} 


/ peculiar thing, but there are a good 


many persons who think that if they 
have their soils analyzed the chemist 


‘can tell them exactly what to put on 


'so that they can grow bumper crops. 
| This is not necessarily true at all be- 


‘cause some soils will 
‘phosphorous in the laboratory but will 
‘fail to grow good crops out in the 
‘field because the 


test high in 


phosphorous may 
not be in such form that the crops 


‘can use it. 


“But an interesting thing is begin- 
ning to develop from this continual 
repetition of work in the laboratory, 
because there is a limit to the kinds 
of soil in the state; and evidently we 


| will have valuable data which with ex- 


sperimental results 
\types will 


various 
basis by 


on the 


give us a fair 


/which to recommend fertilizer needs. 


Generally the soils of Wisconsin farms 
need two things more than anything 
‘else and those are phosphate and 
limestone. Phosphate to hasten the 
maturity, increase the yield, and 
‘plump the grain, and limestone to 
jneutralize soil acidity and point the 
way toward the growing of legumes 
to increase vegetable matter and 
nitrogen. 

“The best work that is coming from 
the Soils Laboratory is not that done 
in the chemical laboratory, but 
through the diagnosis we write up 
jafter we have visited the farm, the 
chemical analysis helps. 

“In order to take the samples one 
of us visits the farm and at that time 
the tester encourages better crop- 
ping systems immediately. The 
Sampling of the soil must he repre- 
‘sentative in order to insure anything 
like reasonable accuracy in recom- 
mending the needs of the farm. In 
order to obtain the services the farm- 
8r fills out an application and pays 
a five dollar fee, 

“Then comes the diagnosis. 
to see one?” Mr. Graul brought out 
for me several reports, most of them 
three or more pages in length all fill- 
2d with material about the farm. It 
Was a small book. In addition to con- 
sidering such factors as kind of soil 
(silt, loam or clay) drainage, type of 
arming, and the location of the soil 
samples with the respective analysis 
vomes a long list of remarks. On a 
stock farm near Morrisonville where 
he soil was dark colored silt loam 
he remarks were as follows: 

Of all the elements that make up a 
soil the supply of nitrogen, phosphor- 
us, and potassium are the main es- 
‘ential plant food elements considered 
n soil improvement. No potassium 
leterminations were made on the 
amples because soils similar to these 
re unusually well supplied with the 


Want 


SMITH 


plant-food element—potassium. If the 
soil is kept sweet by the use of lime 
in some form and plenty of active or- 
ganic matter added in the form of 
manure and: through the growth of 
legumes, sufficient potassium should 
became available for all staple crops 
for many years. For the more inten- 
sive cropping systems including sug- 
ar beets and tobacco, the addition of 
a potash fertilizer may prove profitable. 
“The phosphorous supply can be con- 
sidered good in all of the soils, but 
its availability may not be very great 
due to the acidity which indicates a 
lack of available lime carbonate, 

“The nitrogen supply is good. Plants 
must obtain their nitrogen in a solu- 
ble form. Nitrogen is made soluble 
by means of bacteria which should 
have plenty of lime. These soils, be- 
ing sour, undoubtedly retard this ac- 
tion, especially in the spring. 


Suggestions for Permanent Soil 
Improvement 


Lime Needs—‘“All of these soils are 
in need of lime and it should be sup- 
plied as the first step in their im- 
provement. About two tons to two 
and one-half tons per acre should be 
used, put on plowed ground and disked 
in before seeding. Limestone can be 
supplied any time in the rotation, 
but is best supplied to the crop that 
most needs it; namely, the clover or 
alfalfa crops. (For detailed discus- 
sion see bulletin on liming. For list 
of limestone and fertilizer distribut- 
ers see lists attached herewith.) 


Maintaining the Phosphorous Supply 


These soils are well supplied with 
phosphorous. Care should be taken 
to maintain this supply. For this 
purpose acid phosphate, rock  phos- 
phate, and steamed bone meal are avail- 
able besides the phosphorous in mix- 
ed fertilizers. After liming, the need 
for the addition of phosphorous’ in 
fertilizers may disappear if the soils 
are manured and otherwise well man- 
aged. Acid phosphate may give pro- 
fitable returns at present. It would 
be well to try acid phosphate on field 
No. 1 at the rate of 200 pounds an 
acre for grain and 300 pounds an acre 
for corn applied broadcast and disked 
in before seeding, or in case of grain, 
applied with an attachment at the time 
of seeding. | 

If rock phosphate is used it should 
be applied with manure or a green 
manuring crop and in larger quantities 
as an initial application. 


The Use of Mixed Fertilizers 


In a system of farming such as is 
followed on this farm the nitrogen 
and potash can be maintained through 
the use of manure and the growing of 
leguminous crops. Sometimes 
the use of a limited amount of a mix- 
ed fertilizer applied at the hill for 
corn gives good results on soils sim- 
ilar to these. It gives the corn a good 
start in spring when the soil is still 
cold and when nitrification cannot go 
on fast enough to supply available 
nitrogen. For this purpose a 2-1 2-0 ap- 
plied at the rate of 125 to 150 pounds 
an acre with a corn planter attach- 
ment will be worth trying. 


Crop Rotation 


The practice of following a three or 
four year rotation is to be comménd- 
ed. In any system of farming, crops 
must not be grown 
succession on the same soil. 

Manure should receive the best of 
care when it is piled up in the barn- 
yard; so as to conserve the fertility 
element. A good practice is to apply 
manure on sod to be turned for corn.” 


But That is Not All 

“Then we get the man to carry out 
our recommendations on trial fields if 
possible. Last summer there were 
seventeen such meetings and the sur- 
rounding neighborhood was invited to 
the farm so that they might learn the 
lessons of that particular farmer, 


many years in | 
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Listen, Men— 


HILE our bargain supply lasts, we offer a Spring and 
Summer, medium weight, blue serge, all-wool Suit, 
in three-button sack coat or two-button double breast- 

ed models, three-button full lined; two-button half lined; both 
with vent back and up-to-the-minute 1921 styles, in all sizes, 


529.06 


These Suits are made of medium weight, all-wool, blue 
serge. Just right weight for Spring and Summer wear. The 
details of finish and good looking style lines are of the char- 
acter men like. 


With Lauerman Brothers’ 
good-as-gold money-back- 
if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


Sincerity ie 
Clothes 


Ocnerts 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, ‘Make it snappy,’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY. MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not. satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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LIVE STOCK LESSONS | 


The State of Wisconsin Presents Its Annual (71st Year) 


STATE FAIR 
LWAUKEE 


Aus, 29, 30,31; Sept. 1,2,3. 6 Days; 6 Nights 


Se Automobiles Firee 


DAY O s ae: 
—SPECIAL RATES 
NIGHT —ALL RAILWAYS—. 


BEST IN THE LAND 


of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dairy, Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural, Apiary Products, Women’s Work, School Work and the Year’s 
Round-Up of Badger State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Activities. 


; $132,000.00 IN PRIZES 


EVERY DAY! 
AVIATION CIRCUS SUPREME! 


AL. WILSO THE KING OF 


DAREDEVILS 


Changes from Lower to Upper Plane 


AND BACK AGAIN! Without Rope Ladder! 
Also a Parachute Jumper, Who Drops 5,280 Feet! 
Also a Night Flyer, Who Performs Thrilling Stunts in a Lighte~ Plane! 


SIX NIGHTS1 
The World’s Greatest Show—$20,000 Fireworks Spectacle. 


“Montezuma, or Last Days of the Aztecs” 


500-Foot Stage and 25 STAR CIRCUS AND VAUDEVILLE ACTS tS 
on Two Mammoth Stages. 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE! 


Famous Million Dollar Band, with six soloists. Famous Royal Scotch 
Highlander Band, with six soloists. Famous Johnny J. Jones Expo- 
sition Band, with six soloists. Other Bands and Orchestras day 
and night. 


Automobile Show and “Truck Town” 


400,000 Square Feet of Exhibits and Demonstrations, 
Including All 1922 Models. 


HARNESS RACING PROGRAM: 


(First Race at 1 P. M.) 


MONDAY bee Seed eae 

220M rot... <.deenee Bie tste S1F000. | 2 1iFPace jameeisce see pee 01,000 

De TMP ACE ws iscc e cetetere Bie clejarsiele 1,000 | 2:09 Trot ....... Sieiereua stone o-. 3,000 

S0Yerr- Old: Trot acess cree 800 | 2:14 Pace ...... akace Metetotevatare 1,500 

DSOGREACE ex's aich ecto aie © osiersione 1500) |G2215 el rot) 5 se emieieeer AGH 1,000 

THURSDAY FRIDAY 

PRP SMUT OL. So: dc icles eee erecele cette $1;5009\ 22:48" Pace Voces es pee > 1-000 

PeQGREACE. cicictec.c10 «o's 0 0 tle cles 3,000) e2etihe Trot .cnteeereeectarnt Pee 1000 
me DRUM TOU: ccckeverarss > «iso se ste cco 10007922033 Paceeeereate SSeS .. 41,500 
BM DEOBBP ACE ANE .e dios ete,trett siets's. 1,000) |e 25Y car Old Troteemanen iets’ O00 

SeMear Old Paceyieni. .\erectes.« 800 


AUTO RACING! 


TUESDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2 O’°CLOCK—The World’s 
F astest Dirt Track Drivers and Cars. 


HORSE SHOW IN STOCK PAVILION 


Tuesday, W ednesday, Thursday and Friday Nights, at 8 o’clock. 


50-ACRE EXPOSITION OF TRACTORS AND OTHER 
FARM MACHINERY 


FREE PARKING SPACE on the Fair Grounds for 15,000 Automobiles 


SPECIAL SHOWS—The Johnny J. ones 20-Acre Exposition. 


Monday, Aug. 29—All Wisconsin School Childr en Free, 


THE MUDLESS AND DUSTLESS FAIR 


THE WISCON; ‘IN STATE FAIR “Educates, Inspires, Enter. 
tains on Biggest Possible Scale.” 


LESSON NO. II 


August, 1921 


How Piggy Is Dispatched 


N LESSON I we left Mr. Pig and 

his comrades in the packing com- 
pany’s holding pen. 

They are now driven in lots 

over a big scale and weighed before 


entering the packing house. (Hach 
lot means the number which were 


purchased from any one commission 
man at any one time). The live 
weight is taken so that a test may be 
made on each lot to see whether or not 
the one who bought them used the 
best judgment in calculating what they 
would yield and whether the quality 
was what he expected, 

In driving the hogs the boys use 
whips—not to use on Mr. Pig, how- 
ever, but to crack and make a noise 89 
that they wiil proceed on the runway 
without waste of time. After getting 
into the packing plant they are held 
in pens conveniently located to a large 
wheel about twelve feet in diameter. 

This wheel runs on the order of a 
Ferris wheel and has chains attachéd 
to it. At the end of each chain is a 
shackle which is fastened around the 
hind leg of the pig. The first thing 
Mr. Pig knows he is taking a ride 
through the air, head downward, right 
up to the top of the Ferris wheel. Just 
before he starts down he slides on to a 
smooth rail to another man, who dis- 
patches him with a skillful deft move- 
ment of the knife. 

After bleeding well and hanging for 
at least six minutes, he is dropped into 
a long tube of hot, somewhat soapy wa- 
ter which is kept at 146 to 147 degrees 
F. by means of an automatic valve 
which lets in just enough steam to 
keep it at that temperature. 

This hot water softens the scurf and 
loosens the hair so that it can easily 
be pulled out, and as soon as the men 
who are attending to this notice that 
the ‘‘scald” is perfect they hook Mr. 
Pig on to a chain which carries him 
through a mechanical’ scraping or “de- 
hairing” machine. 

This machine is built so that beaters 
or small steel scrapers fastened to the 
end of flexible belting material come 
In contact with the surface of the hog 
very rapidly, taking off most of the 
hair. 

Emerging from this rapid-fire bar- 
ber shop, Mr. Pig is again hoisted on 
to a rail by slipping a gam stick into 
his hind legs, and for fear that his 
shave has not been close enough, there 
are a number of men who finish the 
job with sharp knives. Any extra 
hairs on the inside of the ears, snout, 
etc., are then removed by a gas torch. 

After having his toilet made with 
such great care, Mr. Pig now looks as 
pink and clean as any club member 
would after having his face washed in 
cold water. 

Uncle Sam, or rather, Uncle Sam’s 
inspectors, now O. K. the butchering 
process if nary a hair can be seen. 
The first butchering operation is the 
partial severing of the head from the 
body, which exposes the lymph glands 
in the neck. The government inspec- 
tor stands right at this point and in- 
spects these glands to see if there is 
any indication of disease. 

Next comes the opening of the car- 
cass to its entire length and the re- 
moving of the viscera and entrails, 
which means the heart, lungs, liver 
spleen, and the entire digestive tract. 
This is dropped on to a sterlized gal- 
vanized iron table which moves along 
at the same rate as the carcass and im- 
mediately in front of it. Here an- 
other government inspector examines 
the various organs in search of dis- 
ease. 

After the entrails, organs, and diges- 
tive tract are removed, the work to be 
done on the carcass is the facing of the 
hams, which means the cutting away 
of the excessive fat at the point of 
the opening, then follows the splitting 
of the carcass in halves, and the pull- 
ing out of the leaf fat which lies in a 
solid piece about 16 inches long just 
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inside of the ribs. | 

The carcass, if healthy and fit for 
food, is then passed along to the cool | 
er, where it is kept for 48 hours and | 
chilled to 34 degrees F. Should there | 
be sufficient indication of disease, how- 
ever, the government inspector will | 
condemn the entire carcass, which 
means that it must be put into a big 
steel tank and cooked for the manu- 
facture of soap grease and fertilizer | 
about which more will be said in a’ 
later lesson, 

Sometimes the government inspector 
allows the meat to be saved if it ig 
heated to a temperature of 160 degrees 
F, tnder his supervision, This ig 
called sterilized meat, 

I should like to tell you about all of 
the things that happen to the head, | 
viscera, and digestive tract of Mr. Pig, 
as evéry littlé piecé is cared for and | 
saved. Perhaps if I méntion a few it | 
imdy givé you an idea of tlie detail | 
necessary in separeting these various | 
parts. For instance, the head after | 
being severed; is handled as follows; | 

The eye-lashes and ear-drunis aré re- | 
moved with a sharp knife because they 
are inedible. ! 

The ears are cut off and saved sepa- 
rately. 

The snouts are removed and cleaned, — 

The fat from the cheeks is removed | 
and is used for rendering into lard, | 

The head is split and the brains | 
saved. 

The lower jaw is removed from the | 
upper by a mechanical device and the | 
muscles clinging to the jaw bone are | 
trimmed off and used for sausage man- 
ufacture. | 

The jaw bones are then passed on by 
means of a moving belt and the teeth | 
are ground out. The bones are then | 
sent to the tank to be rendered into) 
what little lard they will produce. 

The cooking liquor from these bones | 
is sometimes evaporated and made into | 
glue, 

The dried bone is used for fertilizer | 
or the case hardening of steel. 

I might go into detail regarding | 
many other operations, but will refrain | 
from doing so only to mention two or | 
three things which may be of special | 
interest. | 

One operation in showing the detail | 
which is carried out in order to save! 
edible portions, is the slicing and flush- | 
ing of hog wind.pipes, and then hash-— 
ing the same for use in making DEP? | 
lard. 

Mr. Pig’s feet (his clean ones) are | / 
saved aud sometimes pickled. This is” 
quite a delicacy. If not pickled, the) 
bones are taken out and the feet are) 
jellied and moulded. Fixed this way | 
they make dandy sandwiches and are’ 
fine for serving at cold luncheons. 

In a packing plant it pays to save 
even the very smallest portions of fat, 
In looking around the room where 
these products are handled one will 
notice that beneath every table there is 
a little galvanized separating or skim 
ming device which prevents any fat’ 
particles from falling on the floor. | 
This fat is skimmed off and is ren- 
dered which sterilizes it and preven | 
deterioration. 

The water which is used for wash: | 
ing, during the entire operation, usual- 
ly flows away in a clear stream, show- 
ing no waste from the process. 

In the next lesson we will study the 
separation of Mr. Pig’s carcass and | 
find out why it is cut up, the number | 
of cuts that are made and the differ-| 
ence in the value of the same. 


Farmers in general are much con 
cerned about the reconstruction of our 
present marketing machinery so that 
they may receive a larger share of the 
price that the consumer finally pay 


The deeper farmers go into cooper 
ative marketing the more importan at 
looms the problem of improving We 
quality of their products through def- 
inite standards and grades. 


) 
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T IS NOT right for the United 
States to get out of the Philip- 
pines, and let them sink or swim, 
in case the matter comes up for 
ocision. 
'It is a’ten to one shot they would 
nk. They would soon be submerged 
, the Charybdis of international ag- 
randizement. There are too many 
lture nations waiting to pick the 
ynes of infant republics. Today, in 
le world, it is all full grown nations 
nm do to protect themselves from the 
vage offensives of ambitious neigh- 
pring states. What hope could a 
ere child have to maintain itself in 
le family of nations. It would have 
yout as much chance as a kitten in 
litter of weasels. 
For three hundred years, the Philip- 
nés have been under someone. For 
n gene ‘ations, they have looked to 
istronger nation for guidance and sup- 
irt. We could hardlly expect them 
' stand alone in the world when 
‘ey are but beginning to toddle on 
‘eir own feet. They have not had 
ifficient experience in self govern- 
fant to face the world. The Prize 
ighter Of The Orient, Japan, is 
‘utching them as only a prize fighter 
(n watch his opponent getting to his 
fst, waiting for a knock-out blow. 
It wouldn’t be fair to leave’ the 
lilippines in the lurch.“ We took 
tam. from Spain, put them under our 
(m wing, and told the little Yellow 
lother it was for his own good. 
‘ell, let’s see that it is for his own 
cod. Spain was not much of a pro- 
storate, but still it was one never- 
fzless, and all the Philippinos had; 
’ must fill the void we made. It 
»uld not be fair to stand asice now 
id say: “See here, you _ fellows, 
ire sick of the game, you'll have 
/ go it alone from now on. Youw’re 
) far away. We're too busy to 
ther with you.” 
Uncle Sam’s reputation as Big 
‘other would not ring out quite so 
id through the world as it does now, 
we played fast and loose with the 
‘ilippines. In 1898 we signed a 
itract with the Destiny of the 
‘ilippines, we must fulfill that con- 
ct. We don’t need the Philippines, 
i’ do we want them. But if we only 
i. just what we wanted to in this 
in’s world, there would be no need 
'passing to the eternal happiness of 
: Great Beyond. 
‘Ne took the Philippines because we 
ld not very Well do otherwise. We 
}st make the best of a bad bargain, 
‘that is the way we look at it. We 
\st play the game to the end. If 
| threw down our hand now, the 
‘ld would toss us just the one 
rd: QUITTER. 
Ne went to the Philippines these 
pnty years ago now, and have been 
ire ever since. We have expended 
ny American lives, and millions of 
* lucre on occupation, pacification, 
tification, and rectification. Let us 
now topple our edifice through 
Itification. This is one time when 
ericans should not say—“Let’s 


Pooling Eggs 


faving made a distinct success of 
tketing butter and cheese co-oper- 
‘ely, farmers of Minnesota are 
ining to mount another rung of the 
‘perative ladder by pooling and 
eating their eggs and poultry pro- 
Ss. 


he business of handling eggs in 
mesota co-operative creameries 

cheese factories is growing in 
ime every year. Predictions are 
le by poultrymen of University 
m that it will not be very long 
ore the marketing of eggs will be 
efinite part of the business trans- 
ons of all farmers’ co-operative 
‘meries. Nearly 75 of these 
it8, says N. E. Chapman, poultry 
nsionist, are now handling eggs. 
he marketing committee of the 
1 bureau of Dodge county has just 
‘ived returns from trial shipments 
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Stand By the Philippines 


Deo IN SW E.L:L.S 


g0.” We can’t leave the job now 
half finished. We couldn’t decamp 
from the Islands without leaving the 
help of an American ship or soldier 
or an American dollar behind. Not 
after all we have done there; it would 
be the height of inconsistency. The 
time to have talked about abandoning 
the Philippines was before we took 
them over from decrepit Castile; if 
we had wanted to talk that way. 
I’m sure in my own mind, we have 
made them a better spot on the bat- 
tle scarred surface of the globe by 
our sojourn and our’ work there. 
Even an American bolshevist would 
admit that. 

How in the name of Colonial His- 
tory would we be justified in going 
to such lengths to civilize that be- 
nighted archipelago, and then leave 
them to stand or fall before they had 
even learned to walk. We are the 
sell-annoited benefactors of this Or- 
iental jungle race. 

They would need us more from the 
first sunrise they began to function 
as The Philippine Republic than they 
do now. That is the day they would 
begin to find their path beset with 
pitfalls. When the child ig creeping 
he is safe, when he stands up to be- 
gin to walk he needs his mother’s 
guiding hand. 

It is the old story of the White 
Man’s Burden we have taken up in 
the Philippines. America has dedi- 
cated herself to the task of bringing 
these people to civilization. Wheth- 
er or not our civilization can justify 
its sanity and merit in the light of 
past world events is another ques- 
tion, a large one, and it will not be 
settled in the Philippine Islands. 
But, we, self-crowned super-race, de- 
liberately saddled ourselves with the 
care of those Island people in 1898. 
The action was voluntarily on our 
part. We were self-appointed guard- 
ians of the Philippine orphan. We 
cannot relinquish that burden with- 
out cause. The only “cause,” so far 


advanced by us, is that we don’t 
want to. That isn’t a cause, it’s a 
whine. 


It may be true we don’t need them. 
We don’t need Porto Rico nor Hawaii 
either; but the difference with those 
islands is that we want them. We 
can use them in our business, so must 


keep them on our. staff. Canny 
Yank. 
We don’t need the Philippines, 


but they need us. They won’t admit 
it now, in the exultation of their new 
found national strength. Then no 
race ever admits it needs the aid of 
alien conquerors. The only reward 
we can ever expect for shouldering 
this White Man’s Burden in the Far 
Hast is the same in vogue since the 
world began: 

“Take up the White Man’s Burden, 
and reap his old reward, The hate of 
those ye better, the blame of those 
ye guard. The cry of the host ye 
humour, ah, slowly toward the light, 
Why brought ye us from bondage, 
our loved Egyptian Night. 


in Minnesota 


by express of high class eggs to east- 
ern concerns that buy Dodge coun- 
ty butter and cheese. These ship- 
ments were made to determine what 
could be obtained for quality, also to 
show that the co-operators could put 
quality on the market. Patrons of 
creameries or factories, and members 
of the farm bureau generally, agreed 
to bring in clean graded eggs not 
more than three days old and weigh- 
ing at least two ounces each. The 
county agent was at a specified plant 
on a certain day to receive and re- 
grade the eggs and pack them for 
shipment by the latest approved 
methods. Of three cases of brown 
eggs shipped to a Boston firm, 75 
dozen sold for 32 cents a dozen and 
15 dozen for 30 cents. Home market 
prices at the time were around 18 
cents a dozen. 


; 


Progressive farmers 
make their own fuel and light 


HE Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plant 

has given the farmer the means to enjoy city 

lighting and city cooking conveniences, avail- 
able in no other form. 


This simple machine mixes carbide and water to 
produce gas which has been declared by Science to be 
the hottest fuel known for cooking and ironing. It 
likewise produces light that is a perfect match for 
sunlight. 


Crushed stone and water produce fuel and light 


Carbide is often referred to as “crushed stone”. That’s 
just what it looks like. And, in itself, it is equally inert and 
harmless. -It can be stored indefinitely with perfect safety. 

The simple little Colt machine brings the carbide and 
water together automatically. An automatic shut-off control 
takes care of the supply, so that you pay for just what y, 

\ you use. 

Here, then, is the ideal fuel and light for you. The Colt 
plant is easily installed. It requires but nominal attention, 
asking but little in return for the marvelous service it 
performs. 

Make your place stand out from the surrounding farms. 
Give it the manifold advantages of a Colt Carbide Lighting- 
and-Cooking Plant. 

Send us your name and address on a postal and we will tell 
you all about cost and everything else you want to know. 
Get the facts and let them decide for you. 


Jame Coen i C'O MPP A Nay 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


OLT 


TRAD! 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


MARK 


(2-21 } 


A. P. Loroff of Doniphan County, Kansas, marketed 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on May 2, 36 red and roan grade 
Shorthorn steers and heifers of his own raising, aver- 
aging 732 Ibs. at $8.50 per cwt., the top of the market. 
“I could have cashed them six weeks ago or could 
have continued to feed them six weeks longer, for 
they would keep on growing and not get overripe,” 
That’s the advantage of feeding out 


said Mr. Loroff. 
young Shorthorns. 

On the same day Harris & Stricker, also of Doniphan County, had a 
small shipment of grade Shorthorns on the market, six steers sold at 
$8.50, the top of their class, six mixed yearlings at $8.40 and three heifers 
at $8. 

It Pays to Grow Shorthorn Beef. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Fighting for Independence 


George Rogers Clark, 
during the Revolution, 
sent agents to Wiscon- 
sin to secure the al- 
liance of the Milwau- 
kee Pottawattamies 
and the neutrality of 
Sauk, Fox and Winne- 
bago chiefs. 


SS 


J” = Milwaukee 
7 

Incorporated 

in 1846 


Godefroy Linctot, a Prairie du Chien trader, 
furnished 400 horsemen to aid Clark in his 
western expeditions. 


Sturdy European immigrants joined loyally 
with the native pioneers to help build up the 
Wisconsin district. Milwaukee, as the me- 
tropolis, became their spokesman and leader 
through the co-operation of such agencies as 
this bank and its predecessors. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


FERTILIZER 


16% Acid Phosphate 


EXCELLENT DRILLING CONDITION 
125 lb. Bags. 


$25.80 Per Ton 


F. O. B. Menominee, Michigan 
Less 3 Per Cent for Cash With Order. 
Less Than Ton Lots 15c per Bag Additional. 


Contracted growers of sugar beets carried without interest for the 


fertilizer requirements of their sugar beet crop until harvesting. 
Write for prices on other brands and special prices for carload 
quantities. 


Reduce your cost of production by the liberal use of fertilizer and 
make more profit. 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR CO. 


Menominee Michigan 
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Many Farm Market Problem: 


ANY of the farmers’ market- 

ing problems would be 

solved if he could adjust his 

production to the demand, 
and B. H. Hibbard of the staff of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture be- 
lieves that the farmer can do much 
right in Wisconsin to bring that very 
adjustment about. 

“More facts on market conditions of 
farm products as they exist from day 
to day are needed to supplement and 
to strengthen the work of distribution 
that the co-operative marketing organ- 
izations are not performing,” declares 
Mr. Hibbard. “There must be some 
sort of regulation or adjustment of 
production to the demand that exists 
among consumers, if there is to be a 
solution to the marketing problem of 
farmers. The difficulty enters when 
definite plans are to be developed to 
bring about a balance of this kind. 

“Good market reports showing the 
nation’s and the world’s need, and the 
world’s probable production to meet 
these needs, are already available 
from the Bureau of Markets in Wash- 
ington. The problem is to put them 
into wider use. Should there be, for 
example, an over supply of potatoes, 
some year, the demand for the next 
year could be anticipated to a consid: 
erable extent through the material 
available in the market reports. But 
if farmers interpreted the report in- 
dividually to mean that production 
should be cut down somewhat, they 
might cut it down too far or not at all. 
They might swing far to the other ex- 
treme and then during the next year 
swing to over-production again.” 

In nationwide farmer organizations 
that have good local representatives, 
Mr. Hibbard sees a medium through 
which the market information could 
be filtered down to the farmer and in- 
terpreted. A big mob cannot be ap- 
pealed to with this plan of adjusting 
production to demand. If local farmer 
leaders could receive the reports, how- 
ever, and determine that 10 per cent 
decrease or increase is advisable for 
the year, for instance, local commit- 
tees could possibly be held down to 
just such an adjustment. The propo- 
sition requires good team work, of 
course. On the farm there is also the 
unknown quality of what weather con- 
ditions will do for the year’s produc- 
tion, which makes very accurate ad- 
justments hard to work out. 

While farmers and their organiza- 
tions must play the big part in a plan 
of this kind, Mr. Hibbard is convinced 
that all agricultural agencies, be they 
experiment stations or government 


bureaus, can work in harmony to th: 
end. These latter groups can only | 
expected to produce facts and encou 
agement on which the farmers ¢g 
build these plans themselves. 7 

High freight rates need not lim 
the use of one very important produ 
needed upon all Wisconsin farms, 

The Agricultural Experiment St 
tion is showing farmers of the sta’ 
how to obtain, without paying dealer 
commissions or freight rates, nitroge| 
needed in all crop growth. 

As this great plant food is availab) 
free to all who grow legumes, ar 
sweetens and flavors the land to tast’ 
the soil men at the university are ur 
ing the sowing of at least one-four' 
of all cultivated land to clover ay 
other legumes. } 

A. R. Whitson, of the soils depai 
ment of the State College of Agricy 
ture, estimates that farmers can gat 
er nitrogen from the air above throug 
acres cheaper by growing clover 
plow under than they could buy it 
fertilizers at present prices. 

“Good clover fields show where t) 
good farmers live,” says Mr. Whitso 
“We ought not to buy nitrogen in fe 
tilizers when we can get it incident 
ly in growing the feed we need.” 

“Farmers can gather nitrogen | 
growing clover to plow under, cheap, 
than they could buy it in fertilizers 
present prices,” says Mr. Whitso 
When legumes do not do well, it 
usually a good indication that lime 
needed to sweeten the soil, and pos 
bly that phosphorus is lacking als 
Farmers in the state find that ty 
tons of ground limestone and thr 
for alfalfa is a good measure for tl 
first application. Another ton ¢ 
then be applied ‘every three or fo} 
years. \ 

“In the use of phosphate fertilize 
lies one of the greatest opportunit 
for increasing crop yields. Soils ur 
ally contain only a small amount | 
phosphorus, and grains and livesto: 
sold from the farms keep decreasi} 
the supply. Unless farmers buy lar? 
amounts of concentrated feeds, al 
sell little grain, applications of ai 
phosphate or treble superphosphe 
will increase yields. Buy phosphié 
fertilizers alone, then, for the da/ 
farmer does not need mixed fertilii! 
which also contains nitrogen and p} 
ash fertilizer. Phosphorus is 1! 
leached from the soil, so it is not: 
necessary to apply it after : A 
as is done with lime.” 

trow clover, apply lime, and A 
phosphorous to keep the soils of : 
state fertile. ¢ re. 


Shorthorn Interests in South America 


W. HARDING, General Execu- 
tive, American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, sailed for South 

America from New York on July 20 on 
steamship American Legion, Munson 
line. Mr. Harding plans to visit Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile, 
attending such live stock shows as 
will be held during his visit. He ex- 
pects to return early in November. 


The Shorthorn interests of the Unit- 
ed States established contact with the 
several countries named, five years 
ago, a contact which was made more 
positive by a visit of Mr. Harding, 
then secretary, at that time and his 
return there is to increase acquain- 
tanceship and establish closer rela- 
tions with those already formed. 

So far this year 200 Shorthorns in- 
cluding several head of Polled Short- 
horns have been exported from the 
United States to the several South 
American countries. Previous to this 
year’s exportations fully 500 Short- 
horns have been purchased from Unit- 
ed States herds and exported to these 
countries. Undoubtedly the volume 
would have been still greater had it 
not been for the discontinuance of the 
trade during a 2-year period of the war. 

It is evident that we are getting on 
a broader trade basis in registered 
cattle with these South American 
countries where beef-making is the 
dominating industry. The persistence 
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with which representatives of Sou 
American interests have continu! 
their patronage here is most assuri) 
Mr. Harding’s visit to those countr! 
at this time when the relations are ! 
such a promising basis should havi’ 
constructive result. 

The United States is the one She, 
horn breeding field to which oti! 
countries may look with assurance ! 
an adequate supply of breeding sto. 
a situation which seems to be gail’ 
recognition abroad. Our breeders hi 
will do well to make a closer study, 
the preferences and requirements @ 
conform as far as practicable to th} 
as an encouragement for more ext’ 
sive trade relations. 


FARM TENANTS IN WISCONS! 


Only 14.4 per cent of all taupe 
Wisconsin are operated by tenants 
compared with 38.1 per cent of all ' 
farms of the United States, accord) 
to the latest announcement of — 
United States Bureau of Census 

is an increase of one-half of one | 
cent since 1910. In actual figs 
there are 27,258 farms of the total! 
189,295 in the state, which are uper 
ed by tenants. Of these there 
14,584 which are share tena 
are share-cash tenants, 11, 420 
cash tenants and 896 were unspe if) 
in the report. 


| 
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World’s Champions—Both|f 
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Farm Products 
By V. REMANE 


ADAM PROSPECT, per- 
mit me to present Mr. 
Dempsey.” 

In the beautiful Sno- 
qualmie valley, one of the wonder- 
spots of western Washington, where 


6 


| ever-verdant pastures lie beneath the 


snowy summits of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, two world’s champions were 
meeting face to face. 


Jack Dempsey, the farmer boy who 
has fought his way to fame, fortune 
and pre-eminence in the squared cir- 
cle, was paying his respects to Segis 

_ Pieterje Prospect, queen of Holstein 
cattle—the cow which has set a new 
/ world record in a cow’s supreme func- 
tion, the giving of milk. 

To the bovine champion, the meet- 
ing apparently held nothing of special 
interest. She is accustomed to the 
plaudits of admiring visitors and the 

‘prowess of her new acquaintance 
“meant nothing in her busy life. The 
young athlete, who had risen at an 
early hour and motored forty miles to 
the Carnation Stock Farm for this 
meeting, was more deeply impressed. 
' In fact, he admitted having at one 
‘time acted as valet to a string of 
twelve cows on a Colorado ranch and 
his evident admiration of the magnifi- 


new pails and musical comedy cos- 
tumes, looking like a scene from “Mar- 
tha,” milked the cows and sported 
with the calves. Dempsey quaffed a 
brimming glass of the nectar, warm 
from the massive udder, and then 
bared his brawny arm and milked an- 
other for Wilbur Dow, the boy scout 
who had been selected to represent 
American youth at this ceremony. 

Carl Gockeral, personal attendant of 
“Possum Sweetheart,” as he calls his 
celebrated charge, guarded her the 
while with jealous care, as she was in 
training for her next test which was 
to start that night and nothing must 
be permitted to disturb her bovine 
nerves. Gockeral is something of a 
champion himself, holding a record 
of having missed performing but four 
milkings of Prospect during the 365 
days test which established her rec- 
ord, in which she was milked four 
times each day. In this year she pro- 
duced 37,381.4 pounds of milk, an aver- 
age of 102 pounds or 52 quarts of milk 
per day, and a total of 1,448.68 pounds 
of butter. 

Her wabbly, week-old calf, daughter 
of Carnation King Sylvia, the herd 
sire for which E. A. Stuart, president 
of the Carnation Milk Company, paid 


Jack Dempsey Paying His Respects to Segis Pieterje Prospect 


cent development of this super-cow 
Was manifest not solely for the benefit 
of the camera. 

Mrs. Clara Ketchum Tripp, director 
xf the educational department, Wash- 
-ngton State Chamber of Commerce, 
Mficiated at the presentation, the ex- 
edition having grown out of a con- 
yversation she had held with Mr. Demp- 
sey while he was in Seattle filling a 
vaudeville engagement. They had 
een talking about athletics and the 
raining of boys. 

“Growing boys should have plenty 
pf milk,” remarked the champion. “It 
‘S wholesome and will help make them 
‘trong. It is my own favorite drink.” 
| “Wouldn’t you like a drink of milk 
rom the world’s champion cow?” 
\uggested Mrs. Tripp. “She is with- 
li an hour and a half’s ride by auto 
rom here and if you could make such 
| statement as you have just made to 
le, there in the presence of this re- 
ae milk-producer, it would be 
aaa to boys all over the na- 
And so it was arranged. Represent- 
tives of the Carnation Milk Company 
*celved the guests at the farm—a 
Tominent film service sent its ca- 
‘era-man in the party and in a little 
‘ee-bordered paddock by the barns 
here Prospect and nearly 500 other 
contented cows” reside, the meeting 
{ the champions was staged. 

Two “merry milk-maids” with bright 


$106,000, was also petted and admired. 
This little princess is probably the 
most valuable bit of veal in the world, 
today — a _ pretty black-and-white 
spotted calf with big eyes and a lusty 
appetite. 

That Dempsey enjoyed this outing, 
“far from the maddening crowd” 
which followed his every movement in 
the city, was evident. He wandered 
through the barns where row upon 
row of pure bred cattle stood in stall 
and stanchion—many of them prize- 
winners of national renown—and 
chatted about his own early experi- 
ences on the farm, comparing its hard- 
ships and inconvenient methods with 
the many conveniences of these per- 
fectly equipped dairy barns. He 
proved he had not forgotten his early 
training by the ease with which he 
milked and the dexterity with which 
he squirted a long white stream at the 
camera-man. 

The champions were alike in this 
respect; each bore their honors with 
becoming modesty, yet those who 
were present felt that they were wit- 
nessing the meeting on the shores of 
the Pacific of two westerners—Ameri- 
cans—who had each in their respec- 
tive lines reached the highest known 
point of efficiency—Jack Dempsey, hu- 
man heavy-weight champion, and -Se- 
gis Pieterje Prospect, the world’s 
champion milk-producing cow. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CoO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 


If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 

Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Jogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and rundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices, 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops ot 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm: homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebie County. 

Gogebiec County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 192v. 

Car! Johnson, Gogebic Gounty Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. A little money, courage 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 
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The Moon, Maid and the Winged Shoes | 


By REX E. BEACH 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers 


—— | 


HAD no trouble layin’ our money 

at one to five, and our ponies at 

the same odds; then, when every- 

thing was geared up, I called Mike 
from his tent. Say, when he opened 
the fly and stepped out there was a 
commotion, for all he had on was his 
runnin’-trunks and his spiked shoes. 
The Injuns was in breech-cloths and 
moccasins, and, of course, they created 
no comment; but the sight of a half- 
nekked white man was something new 
to these people, and the first flash they 
got at Mike’s fancy togs told ’em 
they’d once more fell a victim to the 
white man’s wiles. 

They was wise in a minute, and 
some of the young hot-bloods was for 
smokin’ us up, but the chief was a 
sport—I got to give the old bird credit. 
He rared back on his hind legs and 
made a stormy palaver; as near as I 
could judge he told his ghost-dancers 
they’d been cold-decked, but he ex- 
pected ’em to take their medicine and 
grin, and, anyhow, it was a lesson to 
‘om. Next time they’d know better’n 
to monkey with strangers. Whatever 
it was he said, he made his point, and 
after a right smart lot of powwowin’ 
the entertainment proceeded. But 
Mike and me was as popular with them 
people as a couple of polecats at a 
picnic. 

Mike certainly made a picture when 
he lined up at the start; he stood out 
like a marble statue in a slate quarry. 
I caught a glimpse of the chief’s daugh- 
ter, and her eyes was bigger than ever, 
and she had her hands clinched at her 
side. He must have looked like a god 
to her; but, for that matter, he was a 
sight to turn any untamed female 
heart, whether the owner et Belgian 
hare off of silver service or boiled jack- 
rabbit out of a coal-oil can. Women 
are funny thataway. 

It’s a pot-hunter’s maxim never to 
win by a big margin, but to nose out 
his man at the finish. This Mike did. 
winnin’ by a yard; then he acted as if 
he was all in—faked a faint, and I 
doused him with a sombrero of water 
from the creek. It was a spectacular 
race, at that, for at the finish the run- 
ners was bunched till a blanket would 
of covered ’em. When they tore into 
the finish I seen the chief’s girl do a 
trick. Mike was running on the out- 
side, and when nobody was watchin’ 
her the little squaw kicked one of 
them blanket bundles about two feet 
down the course, givin’ Mike that much 
the “edge.” She done it clever and it 
would have throwed a close race. 

Them savages swallered their physic 
and grinned, like the chief had told 
’em, and they took it standin’ up. They 
turned over the flower of their pony 
herd to us, not to mention about six 
quarts of silver money and enough 
blankets to fill our tent. The old chief 
patted Mike on the back, then put both 
hands to his temples with his fingers 
spread out, as much as to say, “He 
runs like a deer.” 

Bimeby a buck stepped up and be- 
eun makin’ signs. He pointed to the 
sun four times, and we gathered that 
he wanted us to wait four days until 
he could go and get another man. 

Mike tipped me the wink, sayin’: 
“They’re goin’ after the champeen of 
the tribe. That phony faint of mine 
done it. Will we wait? Why, say, 
we’d wait four years, wouldn’t we? 
Sweet pickin’s, I call it. Champeen, 
huh?” 

“Ror me, I’d wait here till I was 
old folks,’ I said. “I don’t aim to 
leave these simple savages nothin’. 
Nothin’ at all, but a lot of idle re- 
grets.” 

Well, sir, there was a heap of excite- 
ment in that camp for the next three 
days. All them Injuns done was to 
come and look at Mike and feel of his 
legs and argue with one another. The 
first night after the race Mike tuned 
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up his guitar, and later on I hearé 
snatches of the “Spanish Fandango’ 
stealin’ up from the river bank. ] 
knew what was on; I knew without! 
lookin’ that the old chief’s girl wag 
right there beside him, huggin’ hey 
knees and listenin’ with both ears, ]| 
didn’t like to think about it, for ghe| 
was a nice little yearlin’, and it looke¢, 
to me like Mike was up to his usual 
devilment. Seemed like a low-down 
trick to play on an injunoo like her 
and the more I studied it the warmer 
I got. It was a wonderful night; the 
moonlight drenched the valley, an¢ 
there was the smell of camp-fires and 
horses over everything—just the sori 
of a night for a guitar, just the sort oj 
a night to make your blood run hoi 
and to draw you out into the glitter 
and make you race with your shadow 


When Mike moseyed in, along abou! 
ten o’clock, he was plumb loco; the 
moon-madness was on him strong. His 
eyes was as bright as silver coins, ant 
his voice had a queer ring to it, 

“What a night!” said he. “And wha’ 
a life this is. Lord, I’m tired of pot 
huntin’. I‘ve trimmed suckers till Ir 
weary; I’ve toted a gold brick in my 
pocket till my clothes bag. I’m sick o 
it. I’m goin’ to beat this Injun cham 
peen, take my half of our winnin’s 
sell off the runty ones, and _ settl 
down.” | 

“Where do you aim to settle?” I in 
quired. j 

“Oh, anywhere hereabouts. Thes' 
are good people, and I like ’em.” 

“You mean you’re goin’ to turn ou 
with the Injuns?” I inquired, with m) 
mouth open. Mike had led so sudde) 
that he had me over the ropes. 

“Tm goin’ to do that very litth 
thing,” he declared. “I dunno how ti 
talk much Navajo, but I’m learnin: 
fast, and she got my meanin’, We un 
derstand each other, and we'll do het 
ter as time goes on. -She calls m/ 
‘Emmike’! Sweet, ain’t it? He heave 
a sigh, then he gargled a laugh tha) 
sounded like boilin’ mush. “It aim 
often a feller like me gets a swell lil) 
tle dame that worships him. Horses) 
cuns, camp-fires! Can you beat it? | 

“Tf that squaw had a soft palate or}, 
nose like a eeclair, you wouldn’t be §| 
keen for this simple life,” I told him 
“She has stirred up your wickedness 
Mike, and you’ve gone nutty. You’) 
moon-crazy, that’s all. You cut it out.| 

I argued half the night; but th 
more I talked the more I seen tha) 
Mike was stuck to be a renegade, It) 
a fact. If he hadn’t of been a nice ki} 
I’d of cut his hobbles and let him g0| 
but—pshaw! Mike Butters could ru) 
too fast to be wasted among savage! 
and, besides, it’s a terrible thing for | 
white man to marry an Injun, Th) 
red never dies out in the woman, bu 
the white in the man always change) 
into a dirty, muddy red. I laid awak 
a long while tryin’ to figger out a Wa 
to block his game, but the only thin 
I could think of was to tie him up al) 
wear out a cinch on him. Just as_ 
was dozin’ off I had an idy. I didn’ 
like it much at first; I had to swalle 
hard to down it, but the more I studie | 
it the better it looked, so for fear 
weaken I rolled over and went t/ 
sleep. | 

Mike was in earnest, and so was th] 
girl; that much I found out the nex 
day. And she must of learned hil 
enough Navajo to propose marriag 
with, and he must of learned he 
enough English to say “yes,” for 5! 
took possession of our camp and b 
gun to order me around. First thin 
she lugged our Navajo blankets to th 
creek, washed ’em, then spread “@l 
over some bushes and beat ’em with 
stick until they were as clean and S0! 
as thistledown. Ill admit she mad 
a pleasant picture against the bri 
colors of them blankets, and I couldi 
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y HEN the average citizen 
turns his thoughts to the 
state fair, he is apt to think 
} of brass bands, of ballyhoo 
tists on the “midway,” of horse and 
eto races, of balloons and parachute 
jnpers; of great crowds of people, 
ed “hot dogs” and pink lemonade 
ed red pop and white buttermilk and 
fm sandwiches. 

And having thought of all these, 
tie times out of ten he will sudden- 
lremark: “Say, I saw something at 
ts fair that I never saw before. Right 
/ 


1. Halladay, Commissioner of Agri- 
ture, Chairman Board of Managers, 
Michigan State Fair. 


iny line and a big help to my busi- 
és. My trip to the fair was worth 
le if I hadn’t seen another thing 
\"e,” 
S usual, second thought was best 
iis Case. Mr. Average Citizen had 
/ned something at the fair; some- 
lg of real, practical use to him in 
|/everyday life. That is what the 
is for. 
Vere the Michigan State Iair to be 
aed a university it would by no 
‘ns be a disnomer. It is a leading 
isational institution. It takes the 
or by the hand and shows him 
ugh exhibit after exhibit, impart- 
to him the knowledge of what is 
' in Michigan production and in- 
wiveness in all lines of endeavor. 
an accurate mirror, reflecting the 
press of a great commonwealth. 
state fair imparts its teachings 
ally, too, for there is fun and en- 
uinment going hand in hand with 
‘‘uction in some line that most in- 
ists the man, woman or child who 
‘come to the fair grounds. 
(om Sept. 2 to 11 next there will 
eld in Detroit the seventy-second 
lal Michigan State Fair. “Bigger 
better than ever,” is a trite ex- 
sion, but apropos just the same. 
d you know that last year the 
‘igan State Fair took’ undisputed 
| as the leading fair of all Amer- 
| It surpassed any other state 
in the Union—and there are some 
| high-grade fairs in several other 
's. It went ahead of the great 
rd Fair which has the backing, 
only of the province of Ontario, 
of all Canada, 
hen Gov. Epaphroditus Ransom 
ished the fair in 1849 it was the 
fair ever held west of Allegheny 
itains. Retaining, of course, its 
er status, it had a variegated 
© for more than half a century. 
48 not until recent years that it 
ne “the daddy of them all” in 
48 well as in age. 
€ year 1913 was the turning point. 
fair had been losing money an- 
Y and seemed due to continue 
Way, It was then that the direc- 
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Aichigan State Fair at Detroit 


By WILLIAM 


iL: CAL NiGin 


tors of the fair prevailed upon George 
W. Dickinson to resign as state rail- 
road commissioner and become secre- 
tary-manager of the fair. Under his 
Management the fair became much 
less of a horse racing and side show 
affair, and devoted its attention to 
featuring the constructive activities 
of Michigan life, 

This course has proved profitable 
financially, as well as affording the 
public better satisfaction, and this ac- 
counts for the fact that Dickinson has 
paid up about $100,000 in debts, made 
Many permanent improvements to the 
grounds and laid up a cash surplus of 
$210,000. 

This year the people of Michigan 
have received the most magnificent 
gift in their history in the transfer of 
the property of the state fair to the 
state, under an arrangement made be- 
tween the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society and the State of Michigan, 
through the legislature. The proper- 
ty, buildings and cash were offered to 
the state with the sole stipulation that 
the fair continue to be operated for 
the benefit of the people. 

The offer was accepted. The rey- 
enue of the fair, over and above ex- 
penses and premium awards will con- 
tinue to be used for the further im- 
provement and advancement of the 
fair. The upbuilding work of Secre- 
tary Dickinson, which raised the fair 
from nowhere to the top pinnacle of 
fairdom, will continue under his direc- 
tion and the scope of the fair’s activi- 
ties will be widened extensively. 

This is why it can be said with 
truth that the 1921 fair will be “bigger 
and better than ever before.” A new 
high record will be reached in premi- 
um awards. Numerous increases will 
be made over awards made last year 
and those were among the highest 
ever paid anywhere. Also there will 
be a larger variety of premiums. 

Alluring rewards face the exhibitors 
of breeded live stock, of farm prod- 
ucts, of poultry and of all other kinds 
of competition. 

“Liberal premium lists,’ says Sec- 
retary-Manager Dickinson, “are what 
attract the best exhibits. HEncourag- 


G. W. Dickinson, Secretary-Manager, 
Michigan State Fair. 


ment must be given by the fair to the 
farmer who devotes his time to im- 
proving his breeds of stock or to the 
raising of the very highest grades of 
farm products. 

“This has always been our policy 
and the increases in value of prem- 
jums each year has been accompanied 
by an increased showing in the 
class of exhibits. These in turn have 
attracted more and more attention to 
the fair, with the result that steadily 
increased earnings have enabled the 
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ROASTED and PACKED by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce and 


Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over hardwood lands. Good soil. Fine 


water. Accessible to railroads and good 


highways. Near settled communities. 


PRICES $7.50 PER ACRE 


and up. Easy Terms. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 
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Farm Products 


Breeded Stock 
Dog Show 
WMrts and Crafts 
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72nd ANNUAL 


MICHIGAN 
STATE FAIR 


| The Nation's 
Largest and 


Finest Fair~~ 


It Reflects a Wonderful State 


Largest premium list on record. Increased 
awards for Michigan farmers. Splendid 
displays and exhibits include: 


Machinery 
Automobiles 
Tractors 


Exposition 


CLEAN ENTERTAINMENT 


DETROIT 


September 
10 Days D_]] 10 Nights 
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Poultry and Pet Stock 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
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Farm Implements 


Wonderful Wild Life 
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Child in Pursuit of Happines 


S DEAR as life 

and liberty to 

the heart of the 
adult, is “the pursuit 
of happiness” to a 
child. It is the third 
of the three inalien- 
able rights which 
our wise forefathers 
recognized. But with 
the child it comes 
first. 

Play is not only 
for fun — although 
that is a legitimate 
end in itself. It is 
the greatest known 
developer. It devel- 
ops the body as no 
system of calisthenics can. It devel- 
ops quick action of mind, the imagina- 
tion, good nature, a sense of humor, a 
sense of fair play, altruism, resource- 
fulness, adaptability, the courage to 
tug and strain, loyalty to one’s group, 


Indigestion Enemy 


of Children 


HIS is the-time of the year to be 

especially watchful of the little 

children. Indigestion is their 
chief enemy now and it takes off an 
unnecessarily large number of them 
because of the ignorance or careless- 
ness of their mothers. Do not let 
them run to the cupboard or eat just 
anytime. They need fruits and fresh 
vegetables daily. An orange when 
the stomach is empty, an hour before 
or after the meal, and other ripe 
fruits, but bananas are not fit for 
small children because they do not 
know how to chew them properly. If 
the mother could be certain the ba- 
nana would be properly chewed, she 
might safely give a ripe one. Green 
apples, and all unripe fruit and 
pickles are dangerous for small chil- 
dren. 


Indigestion should be ~° carefully 
watched at this season and the doctor 
called at the first sign of anything 
peculiar about it, or a case which does 
not readily yield to ordinary. treat- 
ment. It takes a long time for the 
stomach to get back to normal 
strength after a spell of indigestion. 
Ordinarily the normal diet is resumed 
too soon. 


It is a mistake to let the children 
decide for themselves what they will 
choose from the menu. To save her 
child’s digestion, it is necessary that 
the mother be firm about the child’s 
diet. Left to themselves, children 
would eat mostly knick-knacks and 
these so irregularly as to keep the ap- 
petite pampered, increasing the dis- 
like for plain, simple food. 

Even on hot days the child needs 
three warm meals each day. A cold 
meal is not easily digested, nor does 
it satisfy. 


—a new, novel 
loose leaf idea 
in cook books, 
will be sent you 
for the asking. 
Tells how to 
make better things to eat. 


Van Duzer Extract}Company 
DESK 21, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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the give and take necessary to abii 
by the rules, law-abiding deferenc 
the spirit of arbitration, the ability | 
be a good loser and a long list of oth 
things too numerous to mention. 

Furthermore, no child without hou 
and hours of play can develop into } 
best. It is the charm and value 
vacation. It was the lack of play } 
cilities which makes Victor Hugo’s | 
tle Cosette so pitiful. Her only t( 
was a tiny sword the length of her f) 
ger, with which she “could chop fli 
heads off.’ We are incensed at t 
cruelty and injustice of a child havi; 
no toys and no play, and one of t 
most dramatic incidents of all L 
Miserables is the giving to her a dc 
Are there playless children in 0) 
midst. If so, we would all becor 
Jean Valjeans and give them ple 
things. In this day when life and 1 
erty are prized as never before in h, 
tory, we should bring up on a par t} 
third right — “the pursuit of hap, 
ness.” 


When Baby Ha 
the Colic 


HAT to do! 

What to do! 
' is the frantic 
appeal of both fa- 
ther and mother 
when baby has the 
colic. He general- 
ly elects to have it 
at the big hours of 
night or the wee 
hours. of morning 
and to walk the 
floor with him then, 
well, it is out of the 
question — unless, 
of course, he in- 
sists. 

Colic is indiges- 
tion, very painful and very disagr” 
able, but babies frequently grow t 
on it. And yet, it is a serious condit1 
in the case of the frail baby. An » 
set condition of stomach and bow%, 
acquired in infancy, may follow ® 
victim all the way through life, ai 
the ordinary case of indigestion tals 
much longer to recover from thans 
realized. After an attack of indig* 
tion, one should be a long time ¢(\' 
ing back to normal diet. The stomih 
needs a good rest before it will ag! 
be perfectly sound and healthy. | 

Colic, indigestion, is caused by « 
ing too much or too rich food. t 
may sometimes be prevented by } 
lowing the baby to nurse a shoil! 
time. By doing this he gets not oy 
less food, but also does not get @ 
the rich “strippings” which come lt 
For the bottle baby, use more cleal’ 
ness in preparing the food and botis 
and nipples; dilute food with wat 

When baby actually has collie, » 
lieve him. Undigested food im § 
stomach and bowels causes gas. Fa 
him warm water to wash out his st! 
ach and warm it up. Give him? 
enema of warm water. Unless thé 
is something more the trouble vi 
him than ordinary colic these |? 
cesses will relieve and he wil 80 
sleep. If he is not relieved by 8! 
treatment his case is more seri! 
and the doctor should be consulte 


Nice strong dish towels can / 
knitted on large wooden needles, ° 
ing the string that comes around Dé 
ages. They are rough and there! 
fine for cleaning. Boil them im § 
water every little while to keep 
sweet and clean. . i 


An excellent substitute for whip 
cream is whites of two eggs, One 
grated apple and a cup of sugar. F 
very stiff. 4 
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| Cooling Drinks 


Cream of Tartar Drink 


Dissolve two teaspoons of cream of 
utar in a pint of boiling water. 
layor with lemon peel, add sugar. 
erve ice-cold. 


} 


Punch for Fifty People 


You will want punch for almost any 

‘nd of a summer party. Use one 
hart of very weak tea, two cups of 
‘rawberry juice, or any other choice 
‘uit juice, juice of six lemons and of 
X oranges, one can grated pineapple, 
1e can of marachino cherries. (Cool 
id add ice water. 


Iced Tea 
Iced tea is a delightful summer 
‘ink especially if served with lemon. 
e-cold buttermilk is a food-drink, a 
nic and an aid to digestion. Koumiss 
ill do as a substitute. 


Ginger Punch 
Chop a half-pound of canton ginger, 
id a quart of water and a cup of 
‘gar. Boil fifteen minutes and strain, 
(ol, add half-cup each of lemon and 
(ange juice. Serve ice-cold. 


WHIPPED CREAM 


To whip cream use a regular cream 
\lipper, or a Dover egg beater keep- 
iz the cream as cold as possible all 
t2 time. A few drops of lemon juice 
éded will hasten the process. As the 
@am whips up remove the froth and 
catinue whipping. 

To make whipped cream firmer in 
casistency and double in quantity, 
éd the white of an egg to each cup- 
f of cream. Whip the cream and 
€3 separately and then put together. 

Substitutes 

Co one cup of confectioner’s sugar 
a1 one-third cup boiling water; stir 
util dissolved and boil until soft ball 
sge. Pour slowly into stiffly beaten 
wite of one egg. Add four marsh- 
nllows and beat until cool. This 
wl keep several days in a cool place. 

{nother substitute for whipped 
cam is a sliced banana beaten with 
wite of egg until stiff. The banana 
W1 dissolve, 


A Trip Through 


CLOVERLAND 


Poor Little Country 


Child 


Putting education into unhealthy 
children is like putting new wine in- 
to old bottles. The container will not 
stand the test. 


It is hard to get an education un- 
der any circumstances, with physical 
handicaps it is a cruelty. A generation 
ago, we boasted loudly, “The country 
is the place to rear children. Turn 
the boy loose in the country and let 
him grow hardy.” But suddenly some 
Statistican spoiled our smug theory 
by demonstrating that city children 
were more healthy than their country 
cousins. This was due, they told us, 
to less exposure and wet feet, more 
obtainable medical care, fewer cold 
lunches, better lighting, heating and 
ventilation of his school house, and 
more adequate physical development 
in playground training. 

This was‘ a shock! 

Most cities have medical inspection 
of school children. Few rural schools 
have it. Most cities gee that their 
children have a hot lunch at noon. 
Few rural schools do. 


There is call for more Parent- 
Teachers Clubs or Community organ- 
izations in the country. The Public 
Health Nurse is the best known agent 
to discover the defects of each child. 
Some organization is necessary to fol- 
low it up and see that these defects 
are remedied. 


WHITE LOAF CAKE 
Three-quarters cup butter or oleo- 


Margarine, one cup sugar, half cup 
milk, whites of two eggs, one and 
one-half cups flour, two teaspoons 


baking powder, flavoring to taste. 
Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether until very light; add the milk 
slowly; beat the whites of eggs un- 
til light. Sift the flour and baking 
powder together and add the whites 
of eggs and flour alternately (any 
flavor desired can be added). Bake 
in turkshead or square pan and ice 
with boiled icing, flavoring to taste. 


Keweenaw County 


(Continued from page 12) 


ithe north. It hag the necessities 
4 real town and yet is a real out-in- 
l-woods spot, surrounded entirely by 
I virgin forest and the lake. In the 
vds south of the harbor are Lake 
3ley and Upson. It is here in the 
1 school house where Justus Rath- 
“e wrote the ritual of the Knights 
iPythias, the building is preserved 
1 cared for by the Calumet lodge of 
l. order and a school day pupil of 
t hbone’s acts as caretaker of the 
Noric edifice. Here the tourist can 
fire refreshments and care of his 
a 
etracing the way to the crossroads 
fin, the driver turns to the left and 
91 arrives in Central, which is 
‘wn as “The Deserted Village,” 
‘1 its many empty houses and min- 
1ruins. A short distance from here 
€ the old town of Delaware with 
h road turning to the right, leading 
4c La Belle, on the east side of 
1 peninsula, and the other road to 
Coer Harbor. 
flving to the left, we reach the 
Imit of a hill where, looking back, 
1 views the valley below and the 
+ low hills which mark the east 
( of the rise. The drive from this 
at Carries the party through beau- 
| lanes where the car passes 
Nugh a tunnel of foliage, over rus- 
ridges and to the shores of beau- 
' Lake Mosquito, famous for bass. 
© at hand is the Montreal River, 
th flows north and contains great 
b for the trout fisherman. Leay- 
* Mosquito Lake and continuing 
1, the car goon arrives at the rise 
V2 Copper Harbor. At the harbor 
one finds a country in which our 
Wstors, in the early eighties, sought 
ttle and cultivate. Here is Lake 
‘iyhoe, Lily Lake, Lake Mangaese, 


Agate Harbor and the ancient Fort 
Wilkins. The fort, which is now a 
state preserve, was erected by the Gov- 
ernment and housed three companies 
of infantry during the Indian days. 
The ruins of the old Clark mine over 
Lake Fannyhoe on the hillside are a 
most interesting sight to the sightseer, 

As side trips from the main high- 
way Keweenaw contains several lakes 
and bays which are not as accessible 
as the ones along Route 15. Some of 
these are Gratiot Lake, the famous 
fishing spot; Schlatters Lake and Deer 
Lake. In the forests around these 
lakes game is abundant and it is a 
common sight to see deer and black 
bear along the highways. Partridge 
and rabbit live in countless numbers 
here and furnish a fine bag to the fall 
hunter. 


The hospitality of the north is a liy- 
ing example of the spirit of fraternity. 
Every resident is a book of informa- 
tion for the tourists and every shady 
spot contains the safety and privacy 
of a home. Camps and cars standing 
by the wayside while the tourists ex- 
plore the country are never molested 
and the motorist in trouble finds will- 
ing aid in every passerby. 

When the hot summer days and the 
grind of the office are beginning to 
make an old man of you, there is one 
thing you need, and need badly, and 
that is building up. Where can you 
find a more ideal place to recuperate 
than in the heart of the woods, where 
the solitude is broken only by the 
twitter of a bird or the evening song 
floating into your camp from the con- 
tented party in the canoe out on the 
lake. We call it Keweenaw, but it is 
only our old-fashioned way of saying 
“Paradise,” 
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Thousands 
Show you the way 


Increasing numbers of people 
who could not or should not 
drink coffee and who were 
on the lookout for something 
to take its place have found 
complete satisfaction in 


INSTANT POSTU 


Postum has a smooth, rich 
flavor that meets every re 
quirement of a meal-time 
beverage, and it is free from 
any harmful element. 


Economical —Made Quickly 
‘There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 


The Heart of Wisconsin’s 
Beautiful Lake Region 


Good Roads 
Good Fishing 
Good Hotels 


Route Your Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
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2% Cleared 
O% 


Take an Inventory 


of Your Land! 


RE you making as much money as you can 

out of your farm? Just stop and doa little 

figuring for a moment. This table will make 
figuring easier. Fill in the proper figures: 


Acres Profit Loss 


1. Under cultivation ........ccssessesereeees 
2. Stump and swamp land......+....++- 
3. This same idle land (2) cleared pro- 

ducing profit per acre equal to(1) 
4. Present total profit(1-2)........-....-. 
5. Possible total profit (1+3)....-....-..+ 


Is it not just plain Sood business to make idle 
stump and swamp land into producing land—to 
shift it from the loss column to the profit column? 

The dynamite method is the usual method 
today for stump and boulder blasting, ditching 
and tree-planting as well. 

But to make sure of the best results in land 
clearing always use 


RED CROSS EXTRA DYNAMITE 


It is the most reliable, efficient and economical 
explosive on the market. Constant improvement, 
through over a hundred years of manufacture 
has made it so. 

One hundred page book, “Farmers’ Handbook 
of Explosives,” giving complete instructions for 
the use of dynamite on the farm, sent on request. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


Northern State Pormal Cotleae 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes -Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The schocl has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


| DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


i AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


{ Total Resources, December 3lst, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 
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Advice on Where to Go 


Tarek ER 


Bye lcm): 


IS not without a pang of sym- 

pathy that we who have spent the 

ereater part of our lives in this 

grand old Cloverland listen to the 
the oft-repeated question, coming from 
the summer visitor: ‘Where is the 
best place to spend from three days 
to a week, in your Cloverland?” We 
get it through the mails, from our 
friends. We are stopped on the street, 
three and four times a day, by the 
tourist himself, and we, who claim 
Cloverland for our home, feel sorry 
for if we could but take just one of 
the inquirers by the hand and lead 
him to the hundred and one little 
nooks we know as favorite camping 
grounds, we would feel our effort well 
rewarded. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to pick 
out any one spot in Cloverland and 
say: “There, that’s the ‘place for 
you. It is better than all the rest.” 
Such a statement could not be made, 
truthfully. There is no one spot in 
Cloverland better than all the rest, 
but there are (and without exaggera- 
tion) hundreds of spots throughout 
the region vying with each other for 
first honors as a stopping place for 
the visitor-ccamper. The hundreds of 
inland lakes and_ rapid flowing 
streams, the countless hills and val- 
leys, shrouded with the tall pines 
which abound throughout the region, 
afford ample and attractive setting 
for such camping spots, and practical- 
ly all of them are really accessible 
from the main touring highways. 

There are, of course, two distinct 
classes of tourist campers—the “week- 
enders” and the real, honest-to-gosh, 
out-of-doors, fresh-air, sky-overhead 
campers. And Cloverland amply ac- 
commodates both classes. 


We find, for instance, that the 
“week-enders”’ — those who, even 
though vacationing for the alleged 


purpose of avoiding the “maddening 
throng,” seek the more thickly popu- 
lated summer resort sections—favor 
such places as Grand Island, off Muni- 
sing, on Lake Superior; Mackinac 
Island, a popular resort off Mackinaw 
City and populated largely by resort- 
ers from Chicago, Detroit and other 
lower state points, and, possibly, a 
few from cities which cater, particu- 
larly, to the entertainment and ac- 
commodation of the summer visitor. 
Among the latter are Marquette, 
Munising, Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
three Copper Country municipalities— 
Houghton, Hancock and Calumet. All 
of these towns border on the broad 
blue Superior, and abound with every- 
thing that the tourist wants—boating, 
swimming, good roads, fishing, and 
the usual run of summer entertain- 
ment features. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, the tourist 
finds particular interest in the huge 
freight and passenger locks, which 
are known the world over for the en- 
ormous annual traffic passing through 
them. The fishing, boating, and bath- 
ing along the St. Mary’s is an added 
attraction. Munising, though small, 
is the “jumping off’ place to Grand 
Island, concerning which more will 
be said later on. There are excellent 


hotel accommodations here, and 

Munising is popular among tourists 

throughout the summer season. 
Marquette, better known as “The 


Queen City of the North” is particular- 
lv well located to attract the sum- 
mer visitor. Situated directly on the 
shores of Lake Superior, and fanned 
by the cool lake breezes throughout 
the entire season, it is a city much 
sought-after, and the summer season 
at Marquette is always a busy one. 
Here, too, is Presque Isle, one of the 
most beautiful natural parks in the 
country. A new municipal bathing 
beach is an added feature this year, 
and what was once a rather dismal 
stretch of barren sand beach has 
since been converted into a miniature 
Atlantic City. Hundreds of bathers 
frequent the place throughout the day, 
the first of them arriving during the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning. Ade- 
quate hotel accommodations, excellent 
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roads both within and out of the city, 
contribute to its popularity. 

Throughout the copper country the 
summer visitor finds a maze of at.) 
tractions—more than he can _pos-) 
sibly cram into a short week. This) 
region, famous now for its rich cop: 
per producing soil, will, we are con-| 
fident, be just as famous, twenty-five 
years hence for its attractive sum. 
mer resorts. The copper country is 
an everchanging kaleidescope of the 
most attractive scenery that can be 
found. Lakes and streams; high, 
precipitous cliffs, rolling plains, deep 
valleys, the virgin forest, pierced,’ 
here and there, by the lumberman’s’ 
trail—all contribute to make of this! 
section a particularly desirable one 
for the visitor desiring both scenery! 
and pleasant association. 

Now to get -back to the real, pack-) 
on-his-back camper. I must confess 
that I feel somewhat bewildered my- 
self, for, although I have visited) 
practically every spot I have heard 
about during a life-long residence in) 
Cloverland, I know that I have not 
yet even begun to explore the real 
beauty; spots of Cloverland. I do 
know that, whenever the occasion 
presents itself, I seek out a new one 
and find it even more attractive than) 
the last,—each a revelation. : 

Cloverland has not yet completed! 
its organization of the tourist camp/ 
ing reserves, but the visitor will find 
that the majority of the counties have 
made ample provisions along this line 
Throughout the route followed by 
trunk line 15—Cloverland’s main tour 
ing highway—the tourist will fre} 
quently encounter signs directing hin 
to tourist camping reserves. | 

Now, for the tourist who wants ti 
side-step even such confusion as ma) 
result from an over-night stop at ¢ 
camping reserve, I can suggest noth 
ing better than that he inquire, as hi 
goes, for the best stop-overs. Almos_ 
every mile of road throughout the en 
tire Cloverland Trail, affords excellen| 
opportunities for camping out. Ani 
in many places, hidden from the roa 
by heavy brush or tall pines. bu 
within just a few yards from it, ther 
are some of the most attractive cam) 
ing spots in the region. The cornel 
store lounger, the chance fishermat) 
the merchant in the last town back-| 
they will all be willing and very gla 
to point out to the tourist the mos 
desirable of these spots. There ar 
too many of them to enumerate. 

Possibly this information is of li 
tle help—and again, to some, it ma 
be of use. The tourist will find tha 
the native of Cloverland is at all time 
eager to be of help, and the visito 
should take more advantage of the 
fact, rather than attempt to explor 
a new country for himself. There 
much of Cloverland that the visit¢ 
misses, because he insists on stickin 
to his route guide. Remember—th 
route guide says nothing about fis) 
ing streams, inland lakes—the boa 
ing, bathing, ete. 

Those who are vitally interested 1 
Cloverland’s development as @ tou 
ist region, and who have watched th 
annual influx of tourists grow from 
mere few hundred five years ago | 
18,000 during 1920, are confident thi’ 
the next few years will definitely € 
tablish this Upper Peninsula of Mic) 
igan as one of the great national tou 
ist objectives. And the tourist wi 
find that the Cloverlander is Wid 
awake to that fact, and is willing to 
of any possible service, that such 4 
aim may be realized. 


; 


Our business men are learning | 
appreciate. what the dairy cow meal) 
to the town as well as to the farm 
consequently, they are taking steps! 
make it easier for the farmer to ket 
such herds. 


Tn Indiana and some other stat 
there has been created a sort of cou 
ty council to handle matters of tax 
tion and appropriation, in additi( 
to the board of country commissi0 
ers. ; 
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CLOVERLAND 


Dynamite All Tramp Stumps 


B Yaa: 


4 OT a lot of tramps on your farm, 

Ey haven't you,” we asked. 

; “Huh, don’t see any, haven’t 
'found one in the hay loft for quite a 
| while.” 

“T don’t mean hoboes that ride 
around in box cars and beg a ‘hand- 
‘out’ at your back door. Those strag- 
' sling stumps out in your oat field 
‘are tramps, too. They live off of you 
{as much as your back door visitors.” 


| “I wouldn’t call those stumps 
\tramps, they don’t seem to be wander- 
‘ing around much,” said the farmer 
.with disgust. 

, “No, that’s just it, they are too 
stationary. Wouldn’t it be better to 
put a stick of dynamite under them 
and give them a ride?” 

“Can’t see that they are harming 

anything.” 
, “No, they wouldn’t much if you 
were the only one that has them. 
‘Your neighbor has just as many. So 
it is throughout the entire cut-over 
section.” 

“See that white pine stump out in 
che potato patch, you’re losing about 
ifty hills of potatoes by its being 
there. With a yield of a pound of 
potatoes per hill you are losing fifty 
»younds of potatoes, 

“There are fifteen such stumps in 
she field. Altogether you are losing 
bout twelve bushels of potatoes. 
| “You have about fifty such stumps 
yeattered among your cultivated 
lields. They take the place of forty 
ushels of potatoes.” 
| “Huh, you don’t mean it.” 

oe and I’m not through figuring 
le #4 

Farmer Thomas looked off into 
‘pace for a minute and said nothing, 
ut I could see that he was thinking. 
“Guess you’re right,” said he, 
haking his head slowly up and down. 


Poets IK WA RT: 


I had told my idea, and left him 
there in the field still looking off in- 
to space, 

“Did you ever stop to think of the 
time you lose in going around those 
stumps and of the inconvenience they 
cause you every time you plow, mow, 
cultivate, or use any sort of machin- 
ery?” 

“Never thought of it,” replied Mr. 
3rown with whom [I was discussing 
the subject a few days later. 

“Did you ever hear John Swenehart 
of the University of Wisconsin tell of 
the farmer that walked forty-five 
miles in nine years in going around a 
small birch stump?” 

“Don’t recall ever hearing it.” 

“Well, here’s Swenehart’s story ;— 
When I was county agent in Forest 
county I called one day upon a farmer 
who had requested help to plan his 
farm work. During the course of the 
discussion we walked along a path 
between the house and the barn. A 
small birch stump stood in direct 
line between the house and the barn. 
The beaten path was straight as an 
arrow until it came to the stump, 
then described a half circle and came 
back into line again, 

“That set me to thinking, and I 
wondered how much time has been 
wasted by the farmer and how many 
extra miles he had walked in going 
around that birch stump. We got a 
piece of paper and a pencil and began 
to figure, and well sir, it will surprise 
you when I tell you that that farmer 
had walked forty-five miles in nine 
years just in going around that small 
stump. The farmer did a little think- 
ing too for when I came back a few 
weeks later the birch stump was 
gone. I could see a marked change 
in his method of doing things too.” 

“Ever break any machinery ?” 
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Feed the body well 


Right food for the body is 
more important than right 
fuel for the engine. 


is a scientific food,containing all 
the nutriment of wheat and malt- 
ed barley. Grape:Nuts digests 
easily and quickly, builds toward 
health and strength — and is 
delightful in Mlavor and crispness 


‘There's a Reason’ for Grape-Nuts 


“Yes, a clevis once in while, hay 
rake teeth, mower sections, and a 
few things like that. Didn’t figure it 
amounted to much.” 

“Can't cultivate a field quite as well 
when there are stumps in it, can 
you?” 

“Costs too much to take them out,” 
said Brown. 

“Does it? Let’s see, that big white 
Dine over there is robbing you of a 
bushel of potatoes. When you stop 
to consider the loss of time in going 
around them, the inconvenience they 
cause in cultivation and the damage 
to machinery, they will pay for their 
removal.” 

“Suppose I leave them there, they’ll 
soon rot so I can kick them out.” 

“T wouldn’t advocate the removal of 


green stumps, but after the fine fibr- 
ous roots are rotted they can be re- 
moved with very little cost compar- 
atively. Don’t wait for white pines 
to rot. Most of these are from twenty 
to forty years old and are solid. It’ll 
take a stronger kick than your foot 
to take them out. The kind of a 
kick you want comes in paper cart- 
ridges eight inches long, one and a 
quarter inches in diameter and label- 
ed dynamite.” 

“I see your point,” said Mr. Brown 
as I left him. 

“If we stop to think of the losses 
in cultivated area due to these 
stumps, the damage to machinery, and 
of the inconvenience they cause us, 
some of us will begin to wonder why 
we hadn’t taken them out long ago.” 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


|ONTONAGON COUNTY 


» Lhe Clovier@Fieldl of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 


territory between 1910 and 1920, 


Bro Der cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
Prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 


Selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


on easy payment plan 


A New Farm ina 


Proven Farming District 
The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


the plow. 


Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 


hagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


LS SSS SS SS 
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WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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Banking by Mail 


Every postman is our agent 
and will bring this Bank right 
to your door. 

No matter where you live, the 
mails are reliable and will de- 
liver your deposits or with- 
drawals with absolute safety 
and privacy. 

If you carry your savings 
around with you or conceal 
them in the house, they are 
not earning interest, and are 
constantly subject to loss by 
theft on fire. 

We cordially invite you to 
open an account with us. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000 


Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company 
eee. ée 
Fiber, Manila, Jute and Kraft 
PAPERS 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


MR. FARMER: 


Kill the Scrub Bull. 
f Calves from A. R. Dams. 


Write for complete information 


| BAY CLIFFS Ser 0'\C KenA RM 


q BIG BAY, MICH. J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 
ACCREDITED HERD 


Now is the Time to Buy Young Bull 
Reasonable Prices. 


. You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
it for a Dollar a Year. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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Michigan State Fair at Detroit 


(Continued from page 19) 


fair to maintain its growth from year 
to year until it has assumed the front 
rank. 

“We will be able this year to make 
it well worth while for the farmer to 
send his best produce and stock to the 
fair and thus procure a farming ex- 
hibit that will do credit to Michigan 
and help to maintain the balance 
with exhibits of other character.” 

Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that Secretary-Manager Dickinson has 
made arrangements with the railroads 
operating in Michigan to have a one- 
way freight rate on all exhibits sent 
to the state fair. This is important 
to all exhibitors and especially to 
those who are located at a consider- 
able distance from Detroit. 

Here are some of the big features 
which will mark the 1921 fair: 

Agricultural exhibit, including in- 
dividual displays, county contest dis- 
plays for special prizes of $2,000 and 
$1,000; and a big display by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College which will 
cover every feature of farm produc- 
tion. 

Livestock exhibit, with classes for 
all the popular breeds of cattle, swine, 
sheep and horses, and a new high re- 
cord in premiums. 

Dairying exhibit, with daily dairy 
cow demonstrations as to milk pro- 
duction, quality of milk, amount of 
butter fats and comparison of results 
obtained from different methods. of 
caring for dairy cows. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club exhibits, cov- 
ering a wide range of farm production, 


Labor Costs in 


INCE the war, farmers throughout 
S the country have shown an un- 

usual interest in having their 
fields cleared of stumps and boulders, 
Probably the long period of labor 
shortage showed them the desirability, 
if not the absolute necessity, of hav- 
ing cleared fields so that labor-saving 
machinery might be utilized to the full- 
est extent, 

Many farmers are unwilling to use 
dynamite themselves. They hire pro- 
fessional blasters to do their work. 
The question frequently arises, what 
is a fair charge per hour for blasters’ 
services? In order to answer this ques- 
tion intelligently, we have asked pro- 
fessional blasters in various states to 
tell us what they charge per hour for 
stump and boulder blasting. The 
charges seem to vary considerably even 
in the same localities. 

For instance, in Indiana, one blast- 
er charges 50 cents an hour, another 
60, another 75, and another 80. 

An Illinois blaster charges 60 cents 
per hour. 

In Wisconsin, one man charges 30 
cents per hour, another 45, another 
60, and a fourth $1.00. 

A West Virginia man asks 50 cents 
per hour; a Kentucky blaster, 50 cents 
per hour; a Georgia man, 75 cents per 
hour; a Massachusetts man, 50 cents 
per hour; a New Hampshire man, $1.00 
per hour; a Michigan man, $1.00 per 
hour. One South Carolina blaster asks 
40 cents per hour; another 75 cents. 
One New York blaster works for 50 
cents per hour; another 60 cents; an- 
other $1.00; another $1.50. 

Of course, as in any other occupa- 
tion, some blasters are more skillful 
than others. It might easily be that 
a blaster at $1.00 per hour might be a 
cheaper man to employ than one ask- 
ing 50 cents. He might be able to do 
a good deal more work in a given time 
and do it with less dynamite. 

However, it doesn’t always follow 
that the highest paid blaster is the 
best man. Sometimes a man willing 
to work for 50 an hour will do more 
and better work than one charging 75 
cents, 

A farmer must to a certain extent 
size up his blaster for himself. A 
blaster should be able to get out his 
stumps cleanly on the first attempt. 
The stumps should be merely turned 
out of the ground, A blaster that 


live stock and poultry raising; can-| 
ning, handicraft and home work of 
various kinds. 

Egg laying contests for poultry ex-: 
hibits. 

Mechanical exhibits, covering trac-) 
tors, threshers and numerous varieties | 
of farm and city machinery. 

Auto show and accessory show. 

Art exhibit, with ways of adapting | 
art to homes, and daily lectures and 
demonstrations by experts in the arts, 
and crafts. 

Apiary exhibit, with expert demon- 
strations of how to care for bees and 
how to obtain the best results with 
them. F : 

With the fair directly owned by the 
state the management now is vested 
in a Board of Managers, of which H. 
H. Halladay, commissioner of the new 
department of agriculture is chairman, 
The board consists of John 8S. Hag- 


gerty, Detroit; Fred M. Warner; 
Farmington; Edward N. Hines, De- 
troit; Oscar K. Webber, Detroit; 


Andrew J. Crawford, Detroit; Charles 
T. Prescott, Tawas City; Robert N. 
Wallace, Saginaw; A. E. Stevenson, 
Port Huron; Jacob DeGeus, Alicia; 
Frank Coward, Bronson; H. S. New- 
ton, Hart; Roy Waterbury, Detroit; 
Clarke L. Brody, Three Rivers; For- 
rest A. Lord, Mt. Clemens; Perry F. 
Powers, Cadillac; Edward A. Hamer, 
Chassell; John <A. Miller, Swartz 
Creek; Thomas E. Newton, Detroit; 
Arthur Peterson, Escanaba; and Wil- 
liam H. Oliver, Grand Rapids. 


Land Clearing 


throws his stumps any distance is 
using too much dynamite—wasting it 
If most of his stumps do not come out 
cleanly on the first shot, he is either 
not loading or not tamping properly, 
and he is wasting time and dynamite 

A farmer can generally tell for him 
self whether a blaster is wasting time 
simply by watching his work. 

We should say that under existing 
labor conditions, a fair price to pay 
for blasting work would be about 6( 
cents per hour. Of course, there ar¢ 
some unusually skillful men engaget 
in the work that can command ant 
earn $1.00 an hour. There are others 
so wasteful of dynamite and time thai 
their services are dear at 30 cents pe) 
hour. Sixty cents is mentioned as 
fair figure for a competent blaster 0 
average skill and energy. 


Iron Co. Farm Bureau 
Procures Manager 


T a special meeting of the Iro} 
County Farm Bureau executiv) 
committee, Charles Neugebaue 

of Crystal Falls was hired as secretary 
treasurer and manager. 

For some time the Farm Bureau 1) 
Iron County has been handicapped b; 
the fact that it has had no one whos 
work it was to take care of the bus) 
ness of that organization. Mr. Neugé 
bauer has commenced work and {| 
planning an extended program of buy 
ing and selling for the members of th 
Farm Bureau. He is ready to accep 
orders for anything which the farme 
may wish, from paid-up members % 
the organization. . | 

We all know Mr. Neugebauer is © 
citizen of the highest integrity and* 
business man of large ability. 4) 
should make a good manager for th) 
farmers’ new co-operative organizatior 


“The consumption of corn can be ir. 
creased by feeding it to stock, It wil, 
be a long, long time before our 100) 
000,000 people have meat enough, at 
before the demand for meat at a reé 
sonable price is satisfied.” : 

The soybean has become a crop © 
special importance _ throughout #! 
country which is indicated by ~ bh 
large acreage devoted to it in 1920. | 
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A Great Pageant of 
Progress 


' MONG the many interesting | 
features of Chicago’s great Pa- | 
} geant of Progress Exposition 
to be held on Chicago’s $5,000,- 
| 000 Municipal Pier, July 30 to Aug. 14, 
| will be an exhibit, prepared by the In- 
‘ternational Harvester Company in 
which the first reaper invented by 
Cyrus McCormick and the first steel 
plow will be exhibited alongside the 
}modern harvester-thresher and gang- 
' plows of today. 
The Pageant of Progress Exposition 
will be held on the $5,000,000 Munici- 
'pal Pier which extends 3,000 feet into 
/the lake. It is the largest exposition 
building in the world and its two great 
‘exposition halls are 2 340 feet long. It 
‘is surrounded on three sides by water 
-and is swept by cool breezes. 


There will be over 3% miles of ex- 

hibits which are divided into sections, 
‘representing distinct groups of allied 
industries—furs, automobiles (the ex- 
position will contain the largest gath- 
ering of automobile products ever 
‘seen under one roof), clothing, pack- 
ing, machinery, books, advertising, 
printing, lithographing, paper prod- 
ucts, dairy products, building mate- 
rials, light, heat and power, transpor- 
‘tation by rail, water and air, and 
many others. 
_ The wonderful health and sanitation 
exhibition, under the direction of Dr. 
John Dill Robertson, will be the great- 
est display ever made on sanitation. 

There will be great naval man- 
euvers, pageantry, street parades, 
races between some of the fastest mo- 
tor boats in the world, many-athletic 
sports and excellent musical pro- 
2rams. 

During the Exposition Chicago will 
be the rendezvous of the Lake States 
Mleet. There will be men-of-war, sub- 
marine chasers and other naval craft, 
which will combine in naval man- 
suvers daily to exhibit America’s ma- 
‘ine craftmanship. Thousands of sail- 
rs from the Great Lakes Training 
Station will participate in these 
2vents. 


3rd Annual U. P. 
Round-up 


J “HE third annual Upper Peninsula 
Farmers’ Round-up will be held at 

the Upper Peninsula Experiment 
station at Chatham, Michigan, on 
\ug. 11. This promises to be the big- 
‘est demonstration ever held at the 
tation. 


The morning program consists of SSS SSS a} 
he following: From 8:00 to 10:00 

.. M,, the boys’ and girls’ judging con- 
2st by A. G. Kettunen and Barbara 
‘an Heulen; 9:00 to 11:00 A. M., a 
ind clearing demonstration by L. F. 
jivingston, extension specialist in 
ind clearing for the Upper Peninsula; 
:00 to 12:00, dairy demonstrations 
Yas 5. Dennison, dairy specialist; 
2:00 to 1:00 at noon there will be a 
asket lunch in “The Maples.” 

In the afternoon from 12:30 to1:30 
- M., the Upper Peninsula Experi- 
ent Station parade will take piace, 
i charge of J. W. Weston, assistant 
junty agent leader: 1:30 to 3700 P:; 
|. the speaking program, D. L. Mc- 
ian, chairman: 3:30 te 5:00 P. M., 
me demonstrations for women by 
Iss Aurelia B. Potts, home demon- 
jration agent: 3:30 to: 5:00 Pi®M., 
\OPS experiments, by G. W. Putnam 
\id J. BE. Kotila. 

The principal speakers at the round- 
willbe: R.S. Shaw, Dean of Agri- 
lture and Director of Experiment Wee 
ation, East Lansing, Michigan; L. z : ; 

: ie Watkins, member _ State SS 

ard of Agriculture, Manchester, PRESCOTT 

ichigan, and J. A. Doelle, Secretary- THE PRESCOTT COMPANY HES | MENOMINEE, MICH., U. S. A. 
Mager of the Upper Peninsula De- 
lopment Bureau, Marquette, Mich- Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


in, 

Among those who will talk to the ee ee 
men are: Miss Barbara Van Heu- ae. 
', Miss Helen Simonson, Miss Edna 
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Mr. Farmer: 
Look Before You Leap 


If a grain-pooling contract is submitted to you, do these 
things for your own protection: 


1—Study every word. 
2— Consult your lawyer — your banker— your grain dealer. 


3—Ask your lawyer if it does not deprive you of all 
CONTROL OF INCOME from your grain crops for 
five years. 


4—Ask if there is any LIMIT to the HANDLING 
CHARGES which may be imposed on you by 
the pool. 


5—Ask if the contract does not BIND YOU ABSO- 
LUTELY FOR FIVE OR MORE YEARS even if 
you find it ruinous the FIRST year. 


6— Ask if there is any assurance against heavy loss to you 
if the pool fails. The contract protects the pool—how 
does it protect YOU? 


7—Ask your banker or your grain dealer for literature. 


8—Write executive committee, Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, 308 Western Union Bldg, Chicago, for 
free legal analysis of sample contract. 


REMEMBER NORTH DAKOTA! 
REMEMBER THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE! 


Grain Dealers’ National Association 
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“THE COW, 
THE MOTHER 
OF PROSPERITY” 


By Ralph A. Hayne 


If you are an experienced dairyman you need this book. If 
you have only two or three cows you need it more than if 
you had a big herd. If you are a grain or cotton farmer and 
have no cows, you need it the most of all. 


Here is a book that is something different in farm bulletins. 
It deals with practically every problem of dairy farming in a 
manner easily understood by anyone. 


The book contains 80 pages and 253 illustrations, each il- 
lustration bringing home some important point in successful 
farming. 


Mr. Roger M. Andrews, president of Cloverland Magazine, 
writes: ‘The book will certainly prove of great value in our 
Cloverland territory.” 


A copy will be mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 


International Harvester Company 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Department 


Harvester Bldg. Chicago 


Cnion Crust Company 


First trust company in Detroit 


cx 


a a 
There is room for 100,- | 


MORE FARMERS io sew tarmers on tne 
SS CULL OVeTAands triDULary, 
to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


JOHN S. COMAN 


Lumber Inspector and Shipper 


Deputy Inspector, National Hardwood Lumber Association 


Shipping from 


Lake Michigan, Georgian Bay and Lake Superior Points 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


| 
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“Woodman Apiary, Chippewa County, Mich., One of the Best in the U. P. 


Bee and Honey Forecast 


HE Wisconsin honey crop in 1921 
al? is forecasted by Joseph A. Becker 

of the Wisconsin Co-operative 
Crop Reporting Service (U. S. Depart- 
ment of- Agriculture and Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture) at 
5,242,000 pounds, compared to 5,281,000 
produced in 1920 and 5,424,000 in 1919, 
A large increase in the number of 
working colonies has been offset by a 
low expected yield per colony. 

Number of working colonies is esti- 
mated at 38% greater than last year, 
or 112,000, compared to 81,000 in 1920, 
and 101,000 in 1919. Condition of col- 
onies on July 1 was 90%, compared to 
85% in 1920 and a 5-year average of 
86%. 

The spring nectar flow was two 
weeks early and of unusually short du- 
ration. Over half the entire expected 
yield was produced before July 1, com- 
pared to a usual production of 35%. 


Average yield of extracted honey tc 
July 1 is estimated at 25 pounds, com) 
pared to 20 pounds in 1920 and a 5) 
year average of 15 pounds. Average 
expected yield for the season is esti) 
mated at 55% of a full crop, or 46. 
pounds per colony, compared to 65,¢ 
pounds in 1920 and 53.7 in 1919. 

Condition of honey plants on July J 
was very low because of the dry, hot 
weather. Condition was 67%, com| 
pared to 96% in 1920 and a 5-year 
average of 87%. 

United States: Yield of surplus 
honey to July 1 was 23.7 pounds, com) 
pared to 25.5 in 1920 and a 5-year aver 
age of 22.4 pounds. 

Condition of colonies on July 1 was 
89.8%, compared to 88.0% in 1920 anc 
a 5-year average of 89.2%. 

Condition of honey plants is esti 
mated at 78.6%, compared to 86.2% ir 
1920 and a 5-year average of 84.5%. | 


Will We Fiddle While Rome Burns? - 


(Continued from page 3) 


our forests, all of it deplorable and 
so much of it easily avoidable. Lum- 
bering operations are already  out- 
stripping the annual growth of timber 
and an extensive forest fire will strip 
off in a few days what would keep 
the lumbermen busy for several years. 


A disastrous forest fire may be 
started from any one of a dozen or 
more sources. A lighted match care- 
lessly thrown aside by a thoughtless 
smoker as he journeys through the 
timber, or the live ‘ashes from his 
pipe dropped among the leaves may 
start a fire that will destroy millions 
of feet of timber and fortunate indeed 
be it if in addition to this great pro- 
perty loss the fire demon does not 
take its toll of human life as well. 
The smouldering embers of a deserted 
camp-fire is oft times a potent factor 
in the general devastation occuring 
yearly in our forests yet how many 


Cost of Power Farming at Low Level 


~HE widespread desire of farmers 

to be able to buy their supplies at 

prices comparable with the low 
figures received for their products, can 
now be. gratified in “the power farming 
field. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany of America has just made a sec- 
ond cut in its tractor prices. bringing 
down the International 8-16 and Titan 
10-20 $250, and the International 15-30 
550 since March first. These are the 
lowest prices ever quoted on the 8-16 
and 15-30, and also on the Titan 10-20, 
considering the equipment now includ. 
ed in the price, which was formerly 
sold and charged for as extras. 


At these low prices and with the 
prices for gasoline, kerosene and lubri- 
cating oil reduced to practically the 
same level as existed before the war, 
tractor power is made much more eco- 
nomical than animal power, even at 
the present low prices for hay and 
feed. Especially is this true when the 
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of our visitors are criminally careless 
in so important a matter as extingu 
ishing all fires when breaking camp 

Thousands of tourists flock annual 
ly to the shores of our beautiful in) 
land lakes and waterways to renev 
again their acquaintanceship witl 
Nature and garner from her bount) 
eous storehouse the blessings of re| 
newed health and quickened energy! 
Do they at all times realize their re 
sponsibility in the matter of safe| 
guarding this wonderful playgroun( 
of the middle West? If the histor) 
of these 164 fires of “unknown origin’ 
could be accurately determined i 
might be found that the camper an( 
hunter had a greater score than 1: 
fires chargeable to his account. | 

We must all help in the great worl, 
of conserving these beauty  spoti 
within the state, or the time will sure 
ly come when there will be little lef 
to conserve. 


relative efficiency of the two kinds 0) 
power are considered. The presen! 
tractors, while selling at lower prices) 
are considerably improved over thé 
models of a few years ago, while horse 
have had no corresponding improve 
ment. Asa matter of fact, it is sai( 
by well posted horsemen that gooc 
horses are extremely scarce and high 
priced, and growing scarcer each yeal 
because the demand for horses in cities 
has declined s9 greatly. Most of those 
on the market are of inferior quality 
The exceptionally hot weather this 
summer has been very hard on thé 
animals, and thousands of farmers art 
facing a job of fall plowing in dry) 
baked soil, in which good work wit! 
horses is practically impossible excep! 
at a tremendous cost for depreciation 
That horses are out of place in this 
work during the hot weather was clear, 
ly shown at the recent Fargo, N. 
tractor demonstration, where HY 
horses died from the heat in plowié 
ten-acre plots, 
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together blame Mike for losit’ his 
‘ad. He’d lost it, all right. Hvery 
me she looked at him out of them 
ig black eyes he got as wabbly as 
abber. It was plumb disgustin’, 


'That evenin’ he give her a guitar 
jsson. Now Mike himself was a sad 
jasician, and the sound of him fan- 
(ngoin’ uncertainly up and down the 
tful spine of that instrument was a 
{bulation I’d put up with an account 
¢ friendship, pure and simple, but 
vien that discord-lovin’ lady cliff- 
celler set all evenin’ in our tent and 
s‘aped snake-dances out of them ecat- 
cts with a fishbone, I pulled my 
fight and laid out in the moonlight 
yth the dogs. 


Vike’s infatuation served one pur- 
jse, though; he spent so much time 
yth the squab that it give me an op- 
pctunity to work out my scheme. 
Jat guitar lesson showed me that 
y;rous measures was necessary, so I 
dz up a file, a shoemaker’s needle 
al some waved thread, all of which 
vy had in our kit. 

Jn the fourth morning there was a 
sr in the camp, and we knew that the 
etrier had got back with his runner. 
f3tty soon the whole village stormed 
u to our tent in a body. 


‘Let’s go out and look him over,” I 
sid. 
/What’s the use of lookin’ at him?” 
\ce inquired. “All Injuns look alike 
~xeept one.” 
pulled back the tent fly and stepped 
)}; then I called to Mike, for the first 
Ing I seen was that gold fillin’ of 
y's. Yes, sir, right there, starin’ me 
nthe eye, was the sole and shinin’ 
roument to me and Mike’s brief 
virl at the science of dentistry, The 
€2 Surroundin’ it was stretched wide 
1 welcome, and the minute this here 
«7-comer reco’nized me, he drawed 
%k his upper lip and pointed proud- 
yo his ornament, then he dug up his 
0<in’-glass and his polishin’-rag and 
«un to dust it off. It was plain to 
€seen that he thought more of it 
tn his right eye. And it impressed 
1 other Injuns, too; they crowded up 
1 studied it. They took turns feelin’ 
ft, especially the squaws, and I bet 
‘ve’d had our dentist outfit with us 
‘could of got rich right there. The 
(xf’s daughter, in particular, was 
)9< with the beauties of that gew- 
‘1’, and she made signs to us that she 
‘ited one just like it, 
- hever noticed he was so rangy,” 
['e told me, when he’d sized up the 
€ arrival. “Say, this guy looks 
11. He’s split plumb to the larynx 
1 I bet he can run, for all of that 
id-shield.” 
noticed that Mike was pretty grave 
In he come back in the tent, and 
(e than once that day I caught him 
( in’ at the champeen, sort of study- 
'um out. But for that matter this 
> party was gettin’ his full share of 
‘notion; everywhere he went there 
‘| a trail of kids at his heels, and 
‘y time he opened his mouth he 
‘ea hit with the grown folks. The 
‘len just couldn’t keep their eyes 
f1 him, and I seen that Mike was 
nm’ pretty sore, 
the evenin’ he made a confession 
tipped off the way his mind was 
cin’, “This is the first time I ever 
| nervous before a race,” said he. 
jpbe it’s because it’s goin’ to be my 
 Tace; mebbe it’s because that In- 
/knoWs me and ain’t scared of me. 
j20w, I'm scared of him. That 
(-faced, Elgin-movement buck has 
(me tickin’ fast,” 
hat ain’t what’s got your goat,” I 
{him. “Your cooin’ dove is daz- 
1 Py, that show of Wealth, and you 
ell! She’s just curious, that’s all, 
) just a kid. I—I wish Id of 
0 who he was when I treated 
I'd of drove a horse-shoe nail in 
‘nee,”’ 
jt all the same Mike looked wor- 
}rained hard that night, and the 


morning _the grass was pretty 
like tried it, first thing, and 
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Moon, Maid, Winged Shoes 


(Continued from page 18) 


come back grinnin’ till the top of his 
head was an island. 

“That sod is go slippery old Flyin’ 
Cloud can’t get a good stride in his 
moccasins. Me, f can straddle out and 
take holt with my spikes. Them spikes 
is goin’ to put us on easy street. You 
see! I don’t care how good he is, 
they’re goin’ to give me four hundred 
head of brones and a cute little pigeon 
to look out for ’em. Me, I’m goin’ to 
lay back and learn to play the guitar, 
I’m goin’ to learn it by note.” 

“You sure got the makin’s of a 
squaw-man,” I told him. “Seems like 
I’ve over-read your hand. I used to 
think you had somethin’ in you be- 
sides a appetite, but I was wrong, 
Yow’re plumb cultus, Mike.” 

“Don’t get sore.” he grinned, “T got 
my chance to beat the game and I’m 
goin’ to take it. I can’t run foot-races, 
and win ’em, all my life. Some day 
I’ll step in my beard and sprain my 
ankle. Ambition’s a funny thing. I 
got the ambition to quit work. Be- 
sides, she—you know—she’s got a dim- 
ple you could lay your finger in. You’d 
ought to hear her say ‘Emmike’; it’s 
certainly cute.” 

We bet everything we had—every- 
thing except that pinto pony and the 
cream-colored mare. I held them two 
out, for I figgered we was goin’ to 
need ’em and need ’em bad, if my 
scheme worked out, 

The course—it was a quarter-mile, 
straight-away—was laid out along the 
bottom-land where the grass was thick 
and short. Me and the chief and his 
girl set on a blanket among the little 
piles of silver, and the rest of the 
merry villagers lined up close to the 
finish-line. We white men had been 
the prime attention up till now, but it 
didn’t take me long to see that we 
wasn’t any more. Them people was 
all wrapped up in the lad with the 
gold name-plate, and they was rootin’ 
for him frantic. Last thing he done 
was to give his eighteen-carat squaw- 
catcher the once-over with his buck- 
skin buffer, then he shined it at the 
chief’s girl and trotted down to the 
startin’-line. I noticed that she glued 
her big-and-liquids on him and kept 
7em there. 

It was beautiful to watch those two 
men jockey for a start: the Injun was 
lean and hungry and mighty smart— 
but Mike was smarter still. Of course 
he got the jump. 

It was a pretty start, and Mike held 
his lead for fifty yards or more. [ll 
admit I was worked up. I’ve had my 
heart in my mouth so often over his 
races that it’s wore smooth from swal- 
lerin’, but this time it just wouldn’t 
go down. Our dental patient was run- 
nin’ an awful race, but it looked like 
Mike had him; then, just as the boy 
settled down and reached out into that 
long, strong stride of his’n, something 
happened. He slipped. He would have 
fell, except that he caught himself. 
The next second he slipped again, and 
Mr. “Man in Love with a Gold Fillin’ ” 
passed him. 

With that them Injuns begun to 
speak. Some of their yells brought 
hunks of throat with ’em, and that 
whole region begun to echo as far 
south as the Rio Bravo, 

My scheme had worked, all right. 
You see, when Mike was doin’ his 
heavy courtin’ I’d planted my ace in 
the hole; I’d took off the outer soles 
of his runnin’-shoes and filed the 
spikes almost in two, close up to the 
plate. When I sewed the leather back 
on, it never showed, but the minute 
he struck his gait they broke with 
him and he began to miss his pull. 
He might have won at that, for he’s 
got the heart of a lion, but I s’pose the 
surprise did as much as anything else 
to beat him. It made my heart bleed 
to see the fight he put up, but he fin- 
ished six feet to the bad and fell across 
the mark on his face, sobbin’ like a 
child. It’s the game ones that cry 
when they’re licked; analyze a smilin’ 
loser and you’ll find the yellow streak. 
I lifted him to his feet, but he was 
shakin’ like a bush in the wind. 

“Them shoes!” he wailed. “Them 
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damned shoes!” Then he busted out 
again and blubbered like a kid. 

Right then I done some actin’; but, 
pshaw! anybody can act when he has 
to. If I’d of overplayed my hand a 
nickel’s worth he’d of clumb up me 
like a rat up a rafter and there would 
of been human reminders all over that 
neighborhood. Not but what I would 
have got him eventually, bein’ as I had 
my side-arms, but I liked Mike and I 
wouldn’t kill nobody if I was sober. 

It happened that he fell right at the 
feet of the chief’s girl, and when I 
lifted him up he seen her. But, say, it 
must have been a shock to him. Her 
eyes was half shut, her head was 
throwed back, and she was hissin’ like 
a rattlesnake. Mike stiffened and sort 
of pawed at her, but she drawed away 
just like that other squaw in our dent- 
ist office had drawed away from her 
liege lord and master. 

“Waugh! White man heap squaw!” 
said she, and with that she flirted her 
braids and turned to the winner of the 
race. She went up to him and lifted 
his lip with her thumb like she just 
had to have another look at his gold 
tooth, then she smiled up into his 
face and they walked away together. 

Mike follered a step or two, then he 
stopped and stared around at the 
crowd. It was a big minute for him, 
and for me, too, and-I’ll prob’ly never 
forget the picture of that pantin’ boy 
at bay among them grinnin’ barbar- 
ians. The curs was yappin’ at his 
heels, the squaws was gigelin’ and 
makin’ faces, the bucks was showin’ 
their teeth and pointin’ at his tears. 

Mike never said a word. 
stooped down and pelled off his run- 
nin’-shoes, then he throwed ’em as far 
as he could, right out into the river. 
“Who the hell would marry a dame 
like that?” he sobbed. “She’s stuck 
on his jewelry.” 

“Come on, lad,” said I; and TI led 
him to our tent. Then, while he put 
on his clothes, I saddled the pinto pony 
and the cream-colored mare, for it was 
six days to the railroad. 

(THE END) 
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eastern lake ports at a cheaper price 
than its less fortunately situated rival 
cities. 

A word about the lake shore drive 
cannot be left from the list of pleasant 
features the city and county has to of- 
fer to the tourist. This drive is not 
through palm groves and fields of 
flowers, but through virgin timber 
land, with the dark green water of the 
pay forever at your right hand if you 
are traveling north and on your left if 
you are making the city from the 
prosperous cities that this beautiful 
drive leads to. On the route maps it 
is known as (Route 91) and is a floor- 
like stretch of bituminous macadam. 

For tourist boat service, which 
features the handling of automobiles, 
Menominee has the Ann Arbor Car- 
ferry line which for tourist accom- 
modation runs a boat on regular 
schedule every day, the boat leaving 
Menominee from the lower Main 
street docks at noon, for Frankfort in 
Lower Michigan, which connects the 
tourist immediately with the state 
trunk lines to all the large cities of 
the lower peninsula. 

In the establishment of the tourist 


250,000 Acres 


| Menominee’s Adventures: 


(Continued from page 6) 


August, 19 
| 


| 


camping site north of the picturesg; 
Henes Park, and marked on the ¢o1. 
ty route map contained in this boj- 
let, the Menominee Chamber of Co- 
merce believes that it has an idi| 
lecation for a noon picnic lunchei, 
The bathing facilities are excell 
and while privacy is assured, 1} 
camp is within striking distance { 
Edgewood beach, the popular wateri; 
place of both Marinette and Menc: 
inee residents. 

Menominee, like most other citi| 
which have been given a new leasef 
life, has left the tourist more or k3 
to himself, until they have knock] 
at the gates in such number, that 5 
sat up and took notice. They ca» 
because Menominee and Cloverlal 
had something to offer that could it 
be found elsewhere. They told thr 
friends and the year of 1921 finds - 
000 people from East, West, Noa 
and South gliding over the Cloverla} 
trail in search of new world sceniy 
and all of those who find Menomile 
City and county worth while, Men«- 
inee gladly extends its welcome s 
does the 400,000 people who liven 
the 15 counties of Upper Michigan 
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She Gave Her 


| NE of Cloverland’s most unselfish 
B and most gifted young women 
was called to her reward when on 
july 17, 1921, 
{iss Gladys 
'. Campbell of 
{eno minee 
jed at New- 
itk, N. J. 
| Miss Camp- 
all was in her 
nirtieth year 
nd was the 
aughter of 
ir, and Mrs. 
ames J. 
‘ampbell. Her 
ther died in 
115, and was 
ae of the best 
aloved men 
« Upper Mich- 
an. 
Miss Camp- 
all was edu- 
sted at Me- 
)minee High 
‘chool, Ste- 
Jenson Train- 
g school 
Ma rinette, 
‘is.), and the 
‘homas Do- 
iestic Science 
hool, Detroit. 
he special- 
ed in diete- 
cs) at the 
ikeside Hos- 
tal at Cleveland, taught in the Me- 
)minee schools for three years, and 
‘en was called by the government as 
‘pert dietitian at the United States 
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Life for Others 


Naval Hospital, New London, Conn., 
where her splendid services to dis- 
abled sailors endeared her to both as- 
sociates and 
patients. 

This sweet 
and devoted 
young woman 
gave so freely 
of her strength 
to her work 
that she was 
unable to re- 
sist the illness 
which so sud- 
denly ended 
her beautiful 
life. Her work 
in the Hastern 
Star and her 
association 
with the Pres- 
Dy tepmi an 
church brought 
her intimate 
friends whose 
sorrow over 
her death has 
been keenly 
felt. 

The memory 
of her charac- 
ter and devo- 
tion will ever 
remain a ten- 
der flower of 
inspiration to 
all who knew 
and loved her, and their sympathies 
and prayers will go out for the mother 
whose grief has touched go many 
Learts. 


Report 


higher in price while grass cattle are 
increasing in numbers and maintain 
a comparatively weak tone. The 
number of feeder cattle taken out 
from stock yards in the first half of 
1921 was 25 per cent less than in the 
same period of 1920 so that it is safe 
to conclude that the number of steers 
remaining in corn belt feedlots is not 
abnormally large for this season of the 
year. The total demand for beef is 
not so large as a year ago but the re- 
duction has taken place largely among 
the working classes who do not pur- 
chase much prime beef at any time. 
With the rather uniform demand for 
prime and choice carcasses to be satis- 
fied and a dwindling supply, the mar- 
ket upon steers of these grades are 
headed for moderately higher ground 
in the next two months. 

Grass cattle from Kansas and Okla- 
homa pastures are gradually moving 
to market and will increase in num- 
bers for another month. Northwest- 
ern range cattle also are starting so 
that the supply of grassers will be 
abundant until snow flies. Total cat- 
tle market supply commonly increases 
about 25 per cent during August and 
September over the months immedi- 
ately preceding so that prices upon 
grass steers are not expected to ad- 
vance materially above the current 
level and a number of bargain days 
are likely to be seen. The number of 
cattle in the range states is officially 
estimated at about 10 per cent less 
than a year ago but the number on 
Kansas pastures is about 25 per cent 
larger than in 1920. 

The outlook for butcher cows and 
heifers and for cutters and canners 
remains much the same as for grass 
steers. Prices upon old cows are al- 
ready extremely low considering mar- 
keting expenses and the hide market 
has revived in the last week or two so 
that they may have passed through 
their low point. Veal calves have been 
gradually working higher during the 
last month and can be expected to 
advance still further, although by a 
very zig-zag course, in the next two 
months. 

Stocker and feeder prices have de- 
clined in the last few weeks and now 
show a more satisfactory margin be- 
low the price of finished cattle. 
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Rusk Co. Plan 


By M. O. 


HE “Rusk County Plan” means 

the “finished acre’ eventually, 

and those who say that it does 

not, have not been rightly in- 
formed. 

Stumping is as important as brush- 
ing, logging, burning, levelling and 
seeding and it has its place at the end 
of the plan where it belongs. 

Others say that the plan is not 
suited for the average conditions, but 
is only adaptable to easily cleared 
land where the stumps have no tap 
roots or deep growing roots; and are 
only a few to the acre. We are sorry 
to be so badly misquoted, not by farm- 
ers who are actually clearing land, as 
many of them agree with us, but by 
men who are in other occupations, 
and have their own ideas about how 
the other fellow should clear land. 

One man told us that farmers in 
other counties were told that the 
Rusk County Plan advocated farming 
among stumps. If anyone can bring 
us a clipping from any paper we have 
written for, which says we ever advyo- 
cated farming among stumps we 
would like to see it. We did say to 
grow grass among the stumps, and 
take them out later when the cream 
checks would pay for the dynamite re- 
quired to blow them out, or if one pre- 
ferred to use a stump puller or other 
method it made no difference to us— 
we consider blasting does the ground 
good, but we will not blast any 
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Misunderstood 
EMMONS 


stumps that we can burn out so that 
the roots can be pulled with a team. 
We have often said that the condi- 
tions on all farms were different, yet 
they are a good deal alike, and a 
farmer should follow the plan as far 
as practical for his farm. 

Another man said that to brush 25,- 
000 acres, or 12% acres to the farm, 
in Rusk County was too much and 
that the brush would grow up again. 
Every farmer will not brush that 
much, and some will let the brush 
grow up again. This cannot be helped 
as there are shiftless men in all walks 
of life. 

When done on the Rusk County 
plan the land is brushed, logged, lev- 
elled and seeded and the hay is mowed 
in the haying season and all new 
growth of brush is cut with the hay. 
Is ten or fifteen acres of this kind of 
hay more than you can cut and care 
for? If it is, then brush less—but it’s 
better to do it, as you need the hay. 

All brush and trees that the settler 
cuts should be cut close to the ground, 
so they can be mowed over. The hard- 
wood will rot in a few years and then 
they can easily be taken out. Pine 
stumps are so slow to rot that if they 
cannot be burned out profitably it is 
better to blast them as soon as you 
can do it. 

The Rusk County plan has been in 
use for twenty-five years by old set- 
tlers who have succeeded. 


Harding Opens the Cable to Cuba 


(Continued from page 4) 


is less than one per cent of the energy 
delivered to the cable at the sending 
end. By means of special apparatus 
installed at the terminals, however, 
the energies of the telephone waves 
are amplified about seventy-five times 
and satisfactory commercial service 
can thus be given. 

These telephone amplifiers, with the 
terminal telegraph apparatus giving 
the high and low frequency telegraph 
circuits, and the devices for permitting 
the telephone and telegraph to operate 
simultaneously,” all differ radically 
from past practice and have required 
exhaustive development work. 

When the conversations were held in 
Washington between the wireless sta- 
tion at Catalina and the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company’s headquarters in Ha- 
vana, it was pointed out that at a cer- 
tain place in the far West the line was 
a mile above sea level, while at certain 
points between Key West and Havana 
it was a mile under water. The pres- 
sure on the submarine cable where it 
lies at the maximum depth is approxi- 
mately a ton to the square inch. 


The laying of the cables, the installa- 
tion of associated equipment and the 
necessary tests required several 
months. The great weight of the ca- 
bles and the depth of the water’ in 
which they were laid made it necessary 
to employ a large ship for the major 
part of the operations. At times while 
doing the work the ship carried sus- 
pended in the water more than a mile 
of cable. So that the cables might be 
laid over previously chosen routes, it 
was also necessary that the steamer 
have sufficient power to hold a true 
course even with this amount of cable 
hanging suspended in the water and 
subject to the pressure of ocean cur- 
rents. 

After Colonel Carty’s introductory 
remarks and the Havana-Catalina roll 
call, followed by President Harding’s 
opening talk with President Menocal, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the 
Pan-American Union, proceeded with 
the program of brief addresses between 
government officials in Washington 
and officials of the Cuban government. 

Secretary of State Hughes talked 
with Secretary of State Desvernines of 
Cuba; Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon talked with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Hernandez of Cuba; the Cuban 
minister at Washington, Senor de Ces- 


pedes, talked with Boaz Long, the 
American minister at Havana; Gener- 
al Pershing talked with General Crow- 
der, now on a special mission in Cuba; 
Under-secretary of State Fletcher 
talked with Dr. Montoro, secretary to 
President Menocal; Assistant Secretary 
of War Wainright talked with General 
Marti, Cuban secretary of war, and 
Commissioner Rudolph of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, talked with General Agra- 
monte of the Cuban cabinet. 


At the conclusion of the scheduled 
conversation, a party of prominent 
guests, including many ladies, talked 
informally with friends gathered in 
the telephone offices in Havana. 

At this point it was especially in- 
teresting to hear the bombardment of 
rapid-fire Spanish sent over the line by 
the feminine guests. 

The entire program, beginning 
promptly on the stroke of 5:30, when 
President Harding arrived, went 
through with complete success. Each 
conversation was scheduled down to 
the fraction of a minute; and the en- 
tire ceremony was marked by a mili- 
tary snap and precision which those 
who have frequently witnessed dem- 
onstrations of the same general kind 
said they had never seen equalled. 


After the last of the informal con- 
versations had been concluded, F, A. 
Stevenson, director of the Long Lines 
Department, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, instructed the 
men in the control room to call Ha- 
vana and announce that the opening 
exercises were over and that the lat- 
est achievement of the Bell System 
was at the service of the public. 
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chine if I could not get anothcr one.’”” Clarence F, Hug- 
gins, Speermore, Okla., *“*Works 6 times better than I 
expected. Saved $40 dollars in labor this fall.’’ Roy Apple, 
Farmersville, Ohio., “‘I haye used a‘corn shocker, corn 
binder and 3 rowed machines, but your machine beats 
them all and takes less twine of any machine I have ever 
used.”’ John F, Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma., *‘Your har- 
yester gave good satisfaction while using filling our Silo.’” 
K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo., ‘‘Just received a letter from 
my father saying he received the corn binder and he is 
cutting corn and cane now. Saysit works fine and that 
I canselllots of them next year.’’ Write for free catalog show- 
Ing picture of harvestor at work and testimonials. 

PROCESS MFG. CO, Salina, Kansas 


“Under the 


i We 
_ aned 
; Onto 

penn, we 
we wud ay 


August, 19: 


‘ 


Great Dome” . 


WEST BADEN SPRINGS HOTEL 


EN DAYS here will bean 


most wholesome, 


delightfv 


and beneficial vacation you ca 


plan. 


You will find here a restft! 


atmosphere, a circle of congenig 
friends, good golf and a wide vi 


SEND FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 


The West 
Baden Springs 
Company 


West Baden, .ndiana 


riety of other sports and amuse 
ments. 
buildings and surroundings, con 
bined with the famous Miner 
Waters 
Baths, make this America’s For¢ 
most Watering Place. 1 


The beauty and charm c 


and carefully directe} 


Eat More Cheese | 


Drink More Milk | 
Use More Real Butter 


Marathon County derives its most important income from the sale a 


of dairy products. This income has fallen to one-third—two millions 


less than a year ago, which means that there is that much less to do . 


business with. This fact is already effecting every farmer, merchant, 


manufacturer and working man. 


The American people are not eating enough dairy products, and 
yet these products contain more life and strength giving elements 


than any other kind of food. 


Use More Dairy Products 


yourself, study their merits, get your neighbor to use more. “Boost 


the use and sale of Wisconsin's principal article of food and bring 


more dollars into Wisconsin and Marathon County. 


More dollars, more buying power; more buying power, more work 


and the other way around. 


First National Bank | 


Boost Marathon County Dairy Products 


This is how the First National Bank of Wausau, Wis., is encourag- 


ing the agricultural development Campaign. 


in the Wausau newspaper. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 


Ads like these are run 
ps 


| 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


\CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


| $1,400 SECURES 210 Acres with Horse, 
25 Dairy Cattle, Crops, Modern machin- 
ery, poultry, full equipment; buildings 


estimated worth $8,000; income last year | 
$5,000; wood and timber to nearly pay for | 


all; convenient all advantages; 100 acres 
machine-worked, 3 tons hay, 350 bu. po- 
tatoes, 125 bu. corn to acre; apple or- 
chard; fine 9-room house, 100-ft. barn, 
ete.; prosperous Owner wishing to retire, 
sacrifices, $6,500 gets everything, only $1,- 
400 down, easy terms. See page 32 I]- 
lus. Catalog 1100 Bargains. Free. Strout 
Farm Agency, 814 D. S., Ford Bldg., De- 
troit. Mich. 


25,000 ACRES to choose from. I have | 
what you want. Land with heavy 
zrowth standing hard maple. Cutover 


1ardwood land, easily cleared, $10 to $25 
yer acre. Tracts of rolling sandy pas- 
‘ure land, crossed by trout streams at $4 


0 $7 per acre.. Locations on water for | 


summer and hunting camps. Improved 
jarms with crops and stock. Easy terms. 
Write owner,. Cheever Buckbee, Esca- 
aaba, Mich. 


FOR RENT—Splendia pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEB US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier, 


First National Bank 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 

Hasy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 

Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. Give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 

jJustment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
stracter, Lansing, Mich. 


MIGH GERMINATING ALFALFA $7 bu; 
| Red Clover $8; Sweet Clover $6; Kan- 
ed Wheat $2.25; Kansas Turkey $1.75. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable Seed. 
Salina, Kansas. 


TARM WANTED—Wanted to hear from 
' owner of a farm or good land for gale 
or Fall delivery. LL. Jones, Box 10, 
ney, Dl. 


VANTED—To rent completely furnished 
farm on shares by practical farmer, C. 
ross, 3753 Lyndale St., Chicago, Ill, 


‘CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
| harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
uts and shocks equal Corn Binder, Sold 
fl every state. Only $28 with fodder tie- 
ig attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
REE showing picture of Harvester, 
rocess Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


TANTED—A practical stockman would | 


like to get in touch with owner of im- 


‘oved farm with grazing land adjacent, | 


tat would want to go in on a live stock 
‘oposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
vences. - Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
agazine. 


"ANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 
hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
ockmen and farmers. ‘“Tix-Ton An- 
septics for live stock, poultry and farm 
lilding sanitation.” Apply at once. 
eos Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
ch. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 


ade of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Vis. 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES— 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
each, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT owner — several 

farms continuous both sides. State 
Trunk Highway, N. RB. Wisconsin, will 
Sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
Schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
Owner—operation, with soil conservation. 


adjoining 


Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 


Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each, Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
Several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains, Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 175, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


VOUT 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
= Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank | 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


| 


and Menominee County 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


the 


Capital - - 
Surplus and Profits - 
Resources Exceeding 


$50,000.00 
$42,000.00 
$500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F, EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 


| “SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted MILLING 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


vy as a 
poe a) 
YTS 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres. ; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


i 
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When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


31 
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First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States 
State of Michigan 
Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst, 
Cashier 


and 


Officers G. A. 
Pres.; C. W. 


EE eee. 
The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier, 
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Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’”’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
Ppective Settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus $200,000.00 
+ $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T, Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


id 


toa De te, eee 
The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business, Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P, Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 


3 


Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F, Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


ee eee 
ee eS ee 
First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 


development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred §. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier ; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


——$————— 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 
Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 

Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


ee ee 
The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


HUQOQESSCUOAAEOASOOOE00O N00 OON HAUGEN 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pha, S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; EB. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufmen, Chairman Advisory 
Committee, 
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Northern ¢*/Vlinnesota 


The Land gf Certainty 


= a A RESULT AS SURE AS 
: 2+2=4 


Clover as grown nowhere 
else in the world + a soil 
peculiarly adapted to pro- 
duction of root crops + 
a climate that always pro- 
duces green pastures + the 
dairy cow = satisfying 
The Soil ana Climate TRAWins cream checks. 


i 

We own large tracts of land. You have the farming} 
experience and knowledge that can be applied to these | 
lands and make them produce to : 
the profit of all concerned. 7 eee ee 

We can arrange with you for 
the purchase of these lands on a 
basis that will not necessitate tie- 
ing up all your capital. We are 
interested in your success. 

WRITE US 


Cloquet Lumber Co. Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Co. 
Northern Lumber Co. 
CLOQUET, MINN. 


A Herd of Prize Winners 
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E KNOW a farm hand that never sleeps, that 
W never eats, that never tires nor complains. He 
is ready, now, to come to your farm and work for you 
from early morning until late at night. 


He will milk the cows, separate the cream and churn 
the butter. He will wash the clothes and turn the 
wringer. He will sweep the floors, grind the tools and 
| shell the corn. And for all this service you will have 
| to pay him only about 30c a week. 


This farm hand is Delco-Light. 


| 
| 
Do you realize how much money Delco-Light will save 
and earn for you? Do you realize the happiness and 


uns the 


=) 


=a 
“=! 


comfort it will bring—the convenience of bright, 
clean electric light, at the touch of a button? 
You can now buy Delco-Light on easy terms and en- 
joy its benefits while it is paying for itself. 
If you will mail the coupon we will send you the 
Delco-Light catalog with full details as to prices and 
| terms. Mail it now. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


The Stover Company 


1407-1409 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Delco-Light has the famous air-cooled four-cycle. valve-in- : 2 ; 
head motor. It is self-cranking, has only one place to oil, St 1 &Si 
yles Goizes 


and requires little attention. It will give constant, reliable 


; (2 ae 
service. Delco-Light comes in 25 different models— a Ss yE/| * Le 
model for every size of farm and every condition of work. =< = z , 

by al = 


Prices start at $250. Easy payments if desired. 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
_Send me the De 
Light catalog with 
details as to prices | 
terms, 


sie Sin ye, wie! atuie ie ale 9.6 \6ceels Lane nn 
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; EXReE™~ is. a’ Case B 
where a dead- y 
lock over pyra- 

3 mided freight 

rates in certain 


prtions of Cloverland 
theatens to aggravate the 
pyspect of a severe win- 
i, with woods and lum- 
by mill operations shut 
jivn, and involving the 
imendous. loss of wages 
11 sales to the mills and 
tir employes of more 
fn ten million dollars 


A Neb: R-E. W'S 


And—in the Meantime—15,000 Men Out of Work 


R O Gtk Ree Me 


Mills unable to operate, 
having already reduced 


yy year, with an annual 

es of more than a million dollars to the 
rilroads in freight revenues, at a time when 
ry, too, need every possible dollar of busi- 
13S. 

‘This is not an imminent prospect, but an 
> sting fact. 

Nearly 15,000 woods and mill employes 
i; now out of work, and with the gates shut 
\ainst their fall and winter employment. 
Hundreds of railroad employes and thou- 
ids of freight cars will be idle this fall and 
viter if relief and adjustment do not speed- 
| come. 

The immediate and equitable solution of 
Is tangle would do more to restore pros- 
ity and payrolls in Northern Michigan and 
/'sconsin than any other one development. 
(The men are anxious for it, the mills are 
cious for it, the railroad men want it, and, 
v believe, the officials would welcome it 
I; speedy and fair disposition of the case 
lw pending before the Interstate Commerce 
mmission at Washington, and big enough 
il far-reaching enough to warrant an emer- 
‘icy hearing and a generous interpretation 
the rights of both parties. by the commis- 
iiers, 

The facts are these: 

For many years lumber mills at Menomi- 
, Marinette, Green Bay, Menasha, Onto- 
‘son, Grand Rapids, Sagola and numerous 
/er points in Wisconsin and Michigan have 
t their hardwood logs in and adjacent to 
$teat forests of Ontonagon County, Michi- 


Chis all-year industry, which normally 
iches its greatest activity in the fall and 
| ter months, has been carried on for many 
(rs, with timber now available for its in- 
(nite continuance for years to come. 

fhe Ontonagon logging operations made 
sible the running of sawmills and wooden- 
€ factories, which, of a surety, could not 
fate, and are not now operating. without 
Taw material. 

Intonagon County is largely served by the 
“480, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, and 
Principal freight business on this division 
| for years been the hauling of logs from 
}Onagon to these various mills. The group 
Ndustries here referred to has for years 
aged an annual consumption of 30,000 
loads of logs, and the freight on these logs 


1 prices of lumber to a low 
figure and with millions of 
feet of finished lumber 
piled in their yards wait- 
ing buyers and carrying a 
heavy insurance expense 
while waiting for a long- 
delayed restoration of a 
demand market. 

A log freight loss to the 
railroads of $600,000 per 
year stricken suddenly 


paid by the lumber companies to the railroads 
has reached the enormous annual average of 
$600,000. 

Under the established forms of woods 
operations the lumber companies furnished 
their own switching facilities from their camps 
to the railroad sidings, and the logs were de- 
livered to the railroads with less terminal ex- 
pense than is attached to the average handling 
of freight. 

It was a mighty profitable and a steady and 
continuous business for the railroads. For 
many years this business was carried on with- 
out interruption on a freight rate based on a 
charge of $3.25 per thousand feet. It devel- 
oped into a large and profitable account for 
the railroad, gave employment to thousands 
of woods workers without interruption, and 
kept the wheels of industry and the payrolls 
going at the mills and factories. 

During the war, however, or in June, 1918, 
the railroads raised the freight rates on these 
logs from $3.25 per thousand to $4.06% 
per thousand feet; on August 26th, 1920, the 
rates were again raised to $5.50 per thousand; 
and later the railroad petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant them per- 
mission to change from a basis of per thou- 
sand feet to a basis of per hundred pounds of 
log weight which request, being granted by 
the commission under arguments that applied 
to a short log haul of fifty or sixty miles has 
worked out under the longer haul of 250 miles 
to cities like Menominee, Marinette, Green 
Bay and Menasha so as to produce rates 
which now approximate $8 to $8.40 per 
thousand feet, for the very same service given 
in 1918 for $3.25 per thousand feet. 

This log rate in frequent cases amounts to 
more than 60% of the actual. value of the 
logs themselves, and very often exceeds the 
total value of the logs ,for everyone familiar 
with present-day lumbering knows that many 
of the logs cut and shipped to the mill do not 
contain enough lumber when manufactured to 
pay the freight rate of $8.40 per thousand 
feet of finished product. 

Results on September 1st, 1921: 

Fifteen thousand woods and mill employes 
out of work. 

Fall and winter coming with no prospect of 
employment, and no alternative employment 
available. 


from their dependable an- 
nual earnings, and an out- 
freight loss to the railroads from the mills, in 
hauling finished product, which is estimated 
from past annual shipments to reach the enor- 
mous annual total of more than a million and 
a quarter of dollars. 

All the lumber mills operating camps in the 
Ontonagon district have closed down indefi- 
nitely, due to this abnormal freight rate, in- 
volving the stoppage of operations on the 
Menominee river alone which annually pro- 
duces 150,000,000 feet of finished lumber. 

It is a serious and an emergency situation, 
which is now waiting for the action and de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The case is docketed with the thou- 
sands of others waiting the attention of the 
overworked commissioners, whose action is 
so vital to the restoration of the activities 
which have made the lumber business the 
mainstay of so many thousands of northwest- 
ern workers. 

It is the earnest hope of those interested in 
the prosperity of Cloverland that the hearing 
of this case may be expedited as an employ- 
ment emergency, with the fall and winter sea- 
son of regular operation so rapidly approach- 
ing, and that some equitable compromise may 
be ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will be fair to the railroads un- 
der the conditions which have made necessary 
some revision of their tariffs, but also fair and 
not prohibitive to the lumbermen who cannot 
carry on their business under a schedule 
which may be fair for a short haul of logs, 
but which has been pyramided until, under in- 
creased mileage, it amounts to a stop-order on 
their mill operations, and has resulted in an 
army of men out of work, to the great loss and 
privation of the men themselves, to the loss 
of the mill companies in their regular busi- 
ness, and to an abrupt and stunning annual 
loss to the railroads and their employes by the 
sudden stopping of an established and profit- 
able freight income on an established busi- 
ness of years standing. 

The lumbermen and the carriers, having 
become deadlocked in this vital matter, the 
employes look eagerly to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to bring about a quick ad- 
justment, fair to all parties, and which will 
immediately result in the resuming of the ex- 
tensive woods and mill operations upon which 
their bread and butter depends, 


ai 
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. ten years ago, the busi- 


2 BOl i 3 as 
ness men of Ashland realized 
that this was preeminently a 
dairy country, that the de- 


velopment « city and surrounding 
country depend on the dairy cow, 
and that the dairy cow would and 
could clear up the stump land and 
make a prosperous farming com- 
munity. 

In order to push this idea along they 
org d what was then known as the 


‘Ashlan Dairy Plan,’ whereby the 
business men signed a guarantee to 
the banks, guaranteeing the banks 
against los ovided the banks would 


asc 


loan mon to the settlers, working 
to develop on their land, to buy good 
grade dairy cows to be bred to pure 
bred sil - 

This plan was carried out. Many 
car |] f d« gerade Guernseys 


and | ins were bought by capable 
men sent out for that purpose and sold 


to the rs on long and easy terms. 

Thi | been working ever 
since thé ie with the result that 
the busines 2 did not lose one dol- 
lar on their .rantee. The dairy 
busin rapidly so that now 
it ‘is’ th il industry, bringing 
into this u r more money than 
any oth int try. It has helped 
every busines 1an. 

he ii rd xplain how rapidly 
the dairy int st has developed. 

We now have the Ashland Dairy 
Products Company, making condensed 
milk, butter and ice cream and some 
six creameries and cheese factories 
in and around Ashland. 

In the fall of 1919, the business men 
of Ashland deemed the time ripe to 


Registered Guernsey Bulli Owned by Au- 
gust Janclik, 1920 Sweepstakes Winner 
at Four Fairs. 


take another advance. It was urged 
that the settlers, if they are able to 
take proper cai f the cows, are not 
only entitl better cows but the 
best. There is more money in the 
best properly taken care of, than in 
any thing else. 

The question was presented why 
should not ou ttlers and farmers 
have pure bred, registered cows. There 
was more money to be made in pure 
breds than in grades. 

Some argued that our settlers did 
not have barns good enough in which 
to take care of pure breds. That 
they must wait until they had better 
barns ‘and ired land. 


Others argued th 
could be well | 
barn, and let t 


at a pure bred cow 
iken care of in a log 
cows earn the money 


to build better barns That the pro- 
gress of the settler would be more 
rapid with pure breds than with 
gra Ai) sttler would take more 


with a 


\ pure bred. 
It would mak etter 


cow men. 

Prof. George C. Humphrey of the 
College of Agriculture, at Madison, 
came up and looked over the men who 
wanted to take the pure bred cows, 
and the manner in which they were 
taking care of their grades, and advis- 
ed us that he believed that our settlers 
could and would take good care of 
pure bred cows. 

After much discussion, and with the 
help and co-operation of Prof. Humph- 
rey and others from the College of 
Agriculture, finally organized the 
Chequamegon Guernsey Association 
and Chequamegon Holstein Associa- 
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(Right) Ina Masher, of Riverside. 
Months and 25 Days. 


Official Test 296.15 Lbs. of Butter Fat in 4 
Owned by Thomas Opatik, 1915 Settler. Both Cows Kept 
in Barn Shown in Picture. 


tion, both upon the same plan. As 
the writer is secretary of the Guernsey 
Association, he will speak of what has 
been done in the Chequamegon Guern- 
sey Association, but the result is sim- 
ilar with the other. 


The plan of this organization is as 
follows: 


A stock corporation was formed to 
buy and own the registered Guernsey 
cows and bulls. 

The business men took stock in 
this corporation and each farmer who 
wanted to take cows’ took at least 
ten shares of stock at $10.00 a share, 
for each cow he received. Four set- 
tlers and three business men constitut- 
ed the board of directors. 

Then an agreement was made with 
each settler that he should take the 
number of cows he desired and could 
take proper care of, not more than 
five to any one settler; that he should 
take good care of them; have the en- 
tire product of milk and butter they 
produced, and one-half interest in the 
increase; that he was to keep. the 
cows and all heifer calves produced 
for five years; that he was to pay one 
half of the veterinary’s charges in 
case of sickness and one half of the 
breeding charges. All cows to be bred 
to the bulls furnished by the Associa- 
tion. 

The bull calves to be sold each year 
and the proceeds to be divided equal- 
ly between the settler and the Associa- 
tion. 

At the end of five years the original 
cows then alive and the entire off- 
spring are to be sold at public auction, 
each settler or any one else to have 
the right to bid. The proceeds of the 
sale of the original cows to go to the 
Association, and the proceeds of the 
sale of the offspring of each lot of 
cows to be divided after deducting the 
cost of the sale, between the Associa- 
tion and the settler having that par- 


ticular lot of cows and heifers. The 
Association to buy and keep the bull 
or bulls, to attend to registration of 
all calves and to pay the expense of 
all advanced registry work. 


The objects of forming an Associa- 
tion were principally the following: 


ist. An association could afford to 
buy and keep better bulls than any 
small individual settler. 

2nd. An association could afford to 
advertise and sell the offspring at bet- 
ter advantage than any individual set- 
tler. 

3rd. An association could and 
would keep the settlers interested 
and doing advanced registry work far 
better than could be done by the set- 
tler individually. He would appreciate 


that others were interested in the 
work he was doing. 
4th. The cows would be _ better 


taken care of and looked after, if the 
officers of an association were fol- 
lowing the matter up. 

5th. Last, but not least, the friend- 
ly and interested co-operation ina 
joint enterprise between the business 
man and the settler. 

The Chequamegon Guernsey As- 
sociation employed Dr. M. B. Wood 
of Mankato, Minnesota, to buy the 
cows and bulls for the Association. 
He was the western representative of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club 
and a splendid judge of Guernsey cat- 
tle. He took with him M. H. Wright, 
the Agricultural Representative from 
Ashland county, and one of the farm- 
er members of the association, to buy 
the cows. 

They we:.t to Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and finally bought forty-two head of 
registered Guernsey cows, that cost 
us delivered four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars each. We have since 
purchased four more. 

Dr. Wood also purchased for us our 
herd bull, Gloriana’s King Masher, 


August Johanlik’s Herd of Registered Cows 
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Pure Bred Cows on the New Farm 


which cost us eight hundred dollars| 
At the time he was purchased he hac 
no record. He wasa line berd Import 
ed Masher Galore bull. 


He now has four daughters in ad 
vanced registry with fine records 
which makes him advanced registry 
He has three more daughters on of 
ficial test, making good records. Dr 
Wood made no mistake in selecting 
this bull for he is a fine individual 
making good in every respect and i 
worth at least twice what we paid fo) 
him. 


This spring, with the aid of Dr 
Wood, we bought a junior herd bul 
from Chilmark Farm at Ossining-on 
the-Hudson, New York. He is a Chil 
mark All Masher, bred along the same 
lines as our senior herd bull. He was 
one year old, and cost us nine hundrec 
dollars. We now have seventy cow 
and heifers. We have _ twenty 
five cows on official test. 


The first one has just complete 
her year on official test. She is Mis; 
Mayflower of Walnutdale. She was 
three years old on the day she had he; 
first calf, seven days later she wa; 
started on official test and in one 
year, with twice a day milking, she 
made 548.94 pounds of butter fat. One 
hundred pounds of butter fat equal 
about one hundred and twenty pound; 
of butter. 

We have others making fine record; 

We now place all our cows anc 
heifers on official test as soon as the) 
freshen for two reasons: 

1st. To educate our settlers as t 
how a cow should be taken care of t 
produce the most butter fat for the 
least money. 


Richesse Rose, 4 Years Old, Owned b: 

the Association. Official Test 5,366.) 

Lbs. of Milk and 284.2 Lbs. of Butter Fa 
in 6 Months and 22 Days. 


2nd. To @etermine whether the 
cow is doing what she should. There 
is more in the educational features 
than one would at first realize. 


We are educating our settlers how 
to feed the cows economically and how 
to get the best results from feed, how 
to advertise, how to exhibit at fairs 
how to judge good stock by the in 
dividual and by the breeding. In othe! 
words we are educating our people 4 
understand and know the cow. 


The Association gives to each mem) 
ber all the advantages which the big’ 
breeder has who keeps forty or fifty 
cows. We can afford to have and do. 
have just as good bulls as_ the big” 
breeder has. In time we expect to be 
able to advertise and sell our stoc 
to just as good advantage as the . 
breeder. 


We claim we have one advantage 
over the big breeder and that is this: 
The big breeder must depend on hired) 
men, while we have an interested, part 
owner who milks, feeds and cares for 
his and our cow. Our directors de’ 
cided to sell our bull calves cheap to 
the settlers in this northern country) 
soastoimprovethe cows and interest 
as many settlers as possible in having) 
and keeping cows. For this reason W'! 
are selling bull calves, sired by ow 
herd bull, who is worth fifteen hun 
dred dollars, and out of cows on of 
ficial test easily worth from five to} 
six hundred dollars, for one hundred 
dollars. First come, first served. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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iy N MAY, 1917, the Cloverland Mag- 
/— azine carried a story of the D. A. 

R. Boys’ Club of Menominee and 

its beginning. It was then two 
rears old and had about 200 members. 
in July, 1919, this story was carried 
yn to date. We had 400 boys and had 
inished our fourth year. 


Now, at the end of our sixth year, 
the editor of this magazine has again 
.sked that we tell of the advancement 
f the club, and he has also had the 
‘lub photographed to illustrate this 
tory. 

In the last two years the D. A. R. 
soys’ Club has made a steady forward 
srogress in every way, and we have 
ow over 600 “active” members. For 
jhe benefit of those who have not read 
jhe previous articles we will say that 
re have a brick building, formerly oc- 
upied as a schoolhouse, but which 
as been given over to the club for a 
eriod of fifteen years. This was done 
,t the request of Mr. J. W. Wells, a 
enominee lumberman, who agreed to 
juild on a gymnasium and fix up the 
uilding for our use. Mr. Wells did 
uch more than that; he gave us a 
ne equipment, furnished all our fuel 
nd paid our incidental expenses. The 
chool system takes care of our light- 
ig, lawn and janitor. We pay no sgal- 
‘ries and charge no dues. 


| The Reading Room. 


In the summer of 1920, Mr. Wells 
gain made some wonderful gifts to 
1e club. A great brick fireplace was 
uilt in our reading room with window 
2ats.on each side to hold our wood. 
he room was redecorated, new cur- 
tims, pennants and pictures added. 
he Artcraft Company gave us two 
por lamps and a beautiful table lamp. 
ther friends gave us many new 
boks and games, and all the mag- 
zines that boys like. Every evening 
keept Saturdays and Sundays, 
irough the club year, you can find 
iis room full of happy boys, every 
sy chair occupied and the large 
sading table surrounded by a studious 
roup. In this room is the fine player- 
pe given to the boys by Dr. and 
irs. C. R. Ellwood. We have a great 
‘any rolls of music and this piano is 
pver allowed to rest. We have a 
‘an on contract to keep it oiled and 
' order. No one who has not been in 
e club can imagine the attraction of 
is beautiful room or the influence on 
/€ morale of the boys who gather 
‘ere. On Saturday afternoon the 
‘oup of smallest boys have three 
jurs of play, but on Saturday eve- 
ng and Sunday, no one but the “Big 
‘others” who have keys may use the 
uilding. 


The Game Room. 


One room igs set aside for games of 
‘L_ kinds, carroms, ping-pong, bean- 
8, indoor baseball, springboards 
ad buck for jumping, mats for wrest- 
1g, ete. A popular game is “Biff” 
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A “Mother” to Over 600 Fine Boys 


which is a punching bag on a tall irona game of basketball. There are many 


rod and which swings between two 
players. In this room boxing lessons 
are given. Our boxers gave us a fine 
exhibition in our gymnasium this year, 
a ring being erected in the center with 
seats all around. We had the super- 
vision of one of our finest profession- 
als, had announcer, timekeeper, sec- 
onds and referee, all in proper style. 
Six couples of various ages and sizes 
took part. Boys came before supper 
to secure ringside seats and the build- 
ing was filled. 

Our “gym” is the setting for many 


¥ 


ge 
ae 


The “Big Brothers” of the D. A. R. Boys’ Club 


teams in the different squads and it is 
the most popular form of athletics. 
The games played by the younger 
boys are supervised and refereed by 
the older ones. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of each week, our “gym” 
is the playground for Menominee 
boys, but Thursday night is our big 
night, the event of the week for every 
boy in town. This is “assembly” 
night when our 400 chairs are placed, 
platform and piano brought in and we 
have a wonderful and varied program. 
Our community singimg has long been 


ry 
a great feature and we sing new and 
old songs with all the vim and pep 
which only such a group could voice. 
We manage to secure > speak- 
ers of both local and talent 
and each has some instructive message 
to give to us; then, joy of joys! we 
have our own movies. 

The projector nd outfit were 
among Mr. Wells’ late gifts, and we 
have some very fine pictures. Each 
month we run a pecial” for which 
everyone pays 10 cen but the rest 
of the time the ass bly is free and 
Open to visitors. : , ominee 
Woman’s Club furnished us with filnis 
during all of last year part of their 
social service work. ter the assem- 
bly a social hour is enjoyed until 10 
o’clock. It is tough luck when any fel- 
low has to stay at hom: 1 Thursdays 
and we even know of mothers 


who make this the punishment for 
misdemeanors. 


Our assembly prog Si listed 
on our bulletin board a week in ad- 
vance by our crayon artist, and the 
boys get busy making cartoons to il- 
lustrate coming events Some very 
clever cartoons have been made and 
are hung in the entrani hall. We 
sent a collection of them to the Con- 
ference of Boys’ Club t Bingham- 
ton, New York, this year. We won 
the second prize, the Union League 


Club of Chicago taking first 


Dancing Parties. 

Three times each year ou 
turned into a bower auty 
boys who are very clever decoraté 
and a “swell” dance i i it r- 
chestra, frappe and 1 fea 
New Year’s ] n 


tures. 

day and the closing l 
club year when ws ful 
party complimentary | n niors of 
the High School who are members of 


our club. We use the e 
class motto, etc. T! lec 
the 1921 party are pictured 
have a few small infor 

hold a dancing class ry 
evening when not only da 
social etiquette is featured. 


The Radio Room. 
The only industrial feature that we 


have is our wireles; \ have an 
equipment nearing completion that 
will be the finest amateur outfit in the 
country. A class in radio has been 
carried on all the year and the Wire- 
less Association of Marinette and Me- 
nominee amateurs meets e week. 
We hope soon to be } of ire- 
less relay between all the I Clubs 


in the country that own 
nominee has such a wonderful J 
High School that we need no oth¢ 
dustrials such as most clubs 
Any boy may study 1 ] 
free of charge, provided th 
and learns. 

(Continued on page 


“Sports Evening” in the Assembly Room 
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The Greatest Asset of Our Cloverland | 


T WAS but a comparatively short 

time after I had entered upon the 

development work in the Upper 

Peninsula of Michigan that I no- 
ticed, in testimonials voluntarily fur- 
nished by tourists to our region, a 
statement which seemed to prevail in 
almost every tourist letter which 
came into the office. It was to the 
effect that the “tang” or “snap” of the 
Lake Superior region had an exhil- 
erating effect which could not be ex- 
perienced in any other section of the 
country. Again and again, both 
through correspondence and by per- 
sonal visits to the office, tourists de- 
clared: “There is something about 
this air that is distinctive. We don’t 
get it anywhere else. It seems to 
make you feel good all over.” 

And since that time I have come to 
realize that our Great Lakes region 
has a decided asset in its climate— 
something of great value to sell, and 
something which we can offer in com- 
petition with Florida, California, New 
Kngland and other popular national 
tourist objectives. And the climate 
of the Great Lakes region is but one 
feature of the many we have empha- 
sized in attracting the summer tray- 
eler to the shores of Lake Superior. 
They are coming, each year, in in- 
creasing numbers. 


When we talk of ‘national re- 
sources,’ as applied to _ industrial 
progress, we mean, usually, those 


factors or facilities with which na- 
ture has endowed any given region, 
from which may spring the basis of 
future industrial development and 
progress. Up to a comparatively tew 
years ago, “natural resource’—to us 
—was meant to apply mainly to tim- 
ber, soils, waterways, minerals and 
other features relating primarily to 
the mill or factory, as significant of 
actual industrial progress. 

The past few years, however, have 
established a new element in natural 
resource. It is the scenery, inland 
waters, climate and other factors 
which combine to attract the summer 
visitor—or tourist, to a region. And 
the Great Lakes region, comprising, 
mainly, the three states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, are rich in 
this latter resource. With their thou- 
sands of miles of shore line, the count- 
less inland lakes and streams, the 
millions of acres of virgin forest, and 
the broad expanses of rolling plain, 
this Great Lakes region is adequately 
equipped to rank among the leading 
tourist centers of the world. Distinc- 
tive, again, from the crops of the soil 
—from the products of mill and fac- 
tory, the tourist traffic is a crop which 
never fails Year after year it pro- 
duces in increasing quantity—the rate 
of increase depending merely upon the 
effort expended in announcing the at- 
tractive features of the region, and in 
improving the facilities at hand for ae- 
commodating the 
annual in-rush of 
travelers. 

Is it a paying 
crop? Let us turn, 
for a moment, to 
reports and statis- 
tics issued during 
the past several 
years by certain 
regions where the 
tourist traffic is 
the biggest and 
most lucrative in- 
dustrial feature 
during each suc- 
cessive ¥Y ear: 
Take, for example, 
California. Cali- 
fornia’s average 
annual orange 
crop amounts to 
about $62,500,000 
(and California 
oranges are _  fa- 
mous the world 
over); deciduous 
fruits, $15,000,- 
000; lemons, $11,- 
000,000; cotton, 
$19,500; wheat, 
$14,500,000 for 
these seven crops. 
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And the same report declares that the 
annual tourist crop to California aver- 
ages $150,000,000; $2,000,000 more 
than the other seven resources com- 
bined. Does it pay? 

Colorado, through the work of its 
various tourist bureaus and develop- 
ment associations, was visited by ap- 
proximately 500,000 tourists between 
June and September, of last year. 
Some authorities boost this figure to 
750,000, but even the minimum figure 
means that Colorado received in mon- 
ey left by the traveler at least $50,- 
000,000, based on the assumption that 
the average tourist will spend from 
ten days to two weeks in a region, 
and will average $10 a day expendi- 
tures during that period. And $10 is 
a decided minimum at that, as any 
who have thus toured will surely tes- 
tify. 

Now the Great Lakes region— 
though still comparatively new as a 
tourist objective—is not so far behind 
these records. H. J. Gray, secretary- 
manager of the Michigan Tourist and 
Resort Association, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., estimates the value of the tour- 
ist traffic through Lower Michigan last 
year at $70,000,000. We valued our 
Upper Michigan traffic for last year at 
$5,000,000—making the total for the 
state $75,000,000. Minnesota claims 
200,000 tourists for 1920—with a total 
revenue approximating $10,000,000; 
and Wisconsin claims equal honors 
with Minnesota. I believe that the 
reason for Michigan’s supremacy over 
her sister states in this Lakes region 
is that the Wolverine state has ca- 
tered, more energetically, to the traf- 
fic, through its tourist bureaus. True 
—the others have not lagged, but 
Michigan has gone into the thing 
heart and soul, and every year brings 
added impetus to the work. 

And yet there is another and far 
more important phase to the tourist 
business than merely the actual rey- 
enue realized from it. I refer to the 
vast benefits derived in calling direct 
attention to the other natural re- 
sources of the region. The manager 
of the Denver Civic and Commerce 
Association says: “Although the ma- 
terial gain to our city from the tour: 
ists, because of the money they leave 
behind with the merchants is of ines- 
timable value, we feel that the larg- 
est and most vital gain is the great 
number of strangers who are brought 
into the state, a big percentage of 
whom eventually become residents of 
Colorado.” 

The president of the Denver Real 
Wstate Bureau reports that during the 
last half of August, 1920, fifty-two 
pieces of property were sold to people 
who had come to Denver to locate— 
and he estimates that 90 per cent of 


the new residents were one-time tour- 
ists to Colorado. 

There is no harm in sitting in an 
office and mailing out tons of dsscrip- 
tive literature on agriculture, water- 
ways, timber, etc., tut the most eifec- 
tive and direct method of seiling a 
country is to bring the prospective 
buyer into the region and permit him 
to see, for himself, that the things 
you want to tell him about are true, 
and possible. And the: tourist traffic 
represents the solution of getting that 
prospective settler, or buyer, directly 
interested. The tourist of today is 
the citizen of tomorrovv. 

There is one factor, however, which 
I do not believe we have emphasized 
sufficiently in our advertising and pub- 
licity work, regarding this Great 
Lakes region, and that is that the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota comprise only a strictly 
summer resort section—as_ distinct 
from the winter resorts of California 
and Florida. Consequently, we can 
justifiably expect to harbor at least a 
portion of that traffic which journeys 
westward, or southward, in the late 
fall and winter. I believe, therefore, 
that we should temper our advertising 
matter accordingly; aim to point out 
how the cool, moderate temperature 
of the north middlewest is a pleasant 
relief from the scorching summer 
clime of the south and west—and 
reach out for that class which beats 
about during the hot summer months, 
clamoring for a breeze, and relief. 
And in this feature we have a tremen- 
dous advantage over any other sec- 
tion in the country. Our Great Lakes 
breezes have bestowed this upon us. 
It should be capitalized. 

Now then, what are the factors 
which make for success in develop- 
ing a summer resort—or. tourist re- 
sort region? First, undoubtedly, comes 
the natural scenic effects which at- 
tract the outsider. The Great Lakes 
region has this in abundance. There 
is no need to specify. A trip through 
the section is sufficient to convince 
even the most skeptical that nature 
has richly endowed this region with 
all of the attributes of a summer re- 
sort. Next is the means of getting 
there. There are no better road sys- 
tems in the entire country than now 
exist throughout the middle west. 
Michigan is adding hundreds of miles 
to its trunk line systems each year; 
Wisconsin ranks second to none for 
its efficient road-marking, and making 
methods, and its maintenance of its 
thousands of miles of macadamized 
touring highways, and Minnesota tells 
us that a good roads amendment, re- 
cently effected, provides for a 7,000 
mile system of good roads, to be com- 
pleted just as soon as the work can 
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be let and carried through. And tl» 
have been appropriated amountsig 
slightly over $2,000,000 in each sj, 
for the furtherance of this work 

ing 1921, making a total of Over }.. 
000,000 received by each Ste, 
through appropriation, since 1917, ]4. 
eral aid has provided this. ther 
apparently little doubt, therefore, ij 
by the end of this year, at least, » 
Great Lakes region will be adequa’y 
equipped to pilot the tourist to 5 
shores in comfort and safety. 


And next, the accommodation fa}. 
ties. .What are we going to do yh 
the tourist when we get him here?'t 
is true that the tourist traffic to ) 
three states has increased with gs} 
rapidity during the past few years tt 
some sections have experienced ». 
mentary difficulty in providing ¢ 
tourist with his three squares ij 
lodging. And here, too, popular }. 
mand has brought response. §). 
mer hotels, tourist park reserves, 
state and county, and other simiy 
provisions are springing up all aly 
the main trunk lines throughout 3 
region. In Wisconsin, particula, 
where the traffic is directed largy 
through the same section and or 
the same routes each year, new rest 
associations are being formed ¢] 
steps being taken to adequately eq) 
the state of Wisconsin to handle > 
traffic. Besides a noticeable inere) 
in the number of hotels during ez} 
succeeding year, the state of Michig, 
too, has authorized the appointmit 
of a park commission, with author) 
to establish state parks throught 
the territory visited by the tour, 
The commission has already accepil 
twenty-two sites throughout the sta. 
And in Upper Michigan, where } 
have experienced some difficulty wi 
the accommodation problem, the coi- 
ties are, one by one, falling in Jj} 
with the movement to set aside col 
ty park reserves for the use of 1) 
tourists. Both the state and cout’ 
reserves will be protected—with t} 
cutting of trees ond other destruct’) 
practice prohibited. The parks, bi 


‘state and county, will be cleaned { 


underbrush, provided with roads, + 
ted with picnic tables, cooking ove, 
etc., and are to be advertised for t) 
purpose for which they are provide 


As I have said, there are many r; 
sons why the tourist traffic is vas’ 
beneficial, and yet, to this Great Lali 
region—still comparatively young | 
its industrial development—the tr: 
fic has a distinctly vital duty to p} 
form. Lumbering, the premier al 
pioneer industry throughout the ent) 
region, has created a problem whi 
it is believed, can only be successfu’ 
and speedily solved by energetic att 
tion to the tourist business. It is t} 
problem of idle land. The rapid pri 
ress of lumbering operations throug) 
out the midi 
west has creat. 
millions of ac 
of idle, cut-ov 
land — most — 
Which is adequa) 
ly adapted | 
farming, grazil 
dairying and oj 
er uses, yet whi 
is being creat 
so rapidly th 
the natural mar 
of progress! 
much too slow f 
its development 

Now, when 
our correspon 
ence, we 
prospective sett] 
that he can secu 
excellent agricl) 
tural land—cap 
ble of producit 
bumper crops | 
grain, root ¢rof 
etc.—for fron 
to $15 an acre, | 
smiles and say! 
“bunk.” . Hepp} 
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EADERS in the building of com- 
munity life have long since 
given up the idea of being able 
to interest a mature people in 
jew ideas or new methods. “It is 
jard to teach an old dog new tricks,” 
jut the possibility of molding boys and 
lirls, young manhood and young wom- 
mhood, into a new and better citizen- 
hip has many times been demonstrat- 
td. 
+ What promises to be one of the 
iost auspicious events in Upper 
Nichigan’s agricultural development 
bok place recently at Stambaugh, 
on County, Michigan, when eighteen 
‘oys were organized into the Clover- 
ind Calf Club and quickened with a 
fesire to become owners of eighteen 
lsgistered calves. Some time ago, 
tr. Geo. Bishop, Secretary of the 
‘tambaugh Township Development 
ureau, recognized in the Calf move- 
ient, a big rural development pro- 
ram and directed his efforts toward 
calf club for his township. Later 
o, Miss Mary Hall, County Club 
‘eader enlisted in Mr. Bishop’s cam- 
aign. 
_ From the beginning the calf club 
lea found many loyal. supporters. 
he Iron River Chamber of Com- 
terce, The County Fair Association, 
jural Teachers, Preachers, Business 
‘len, Bankers and Community Leaders 
ledged their- help both in organiza- 
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GRICULTURE is the fundamen- 

tal occupation. The failure of 

great people of history came 
a with the exhaustion of their 
pils, the decline of their agriculture 
ad the decay of their rural popula- 
ons. 


' Wherewithal shall we be fed and 
‘othed must not be left to fickle for- 
tne to find philanthropists or to the 
azards of the altruism of railroads, 
lambers of commerce or member- 
lip fees. The social organization 
‘hich we build here will depend upon 
bountiful and permanent agricul- 
ire. To maintain such an agricul- 
ire is a social proposition and must 
» borne by the whole society. 
_These were the ideas of the people 
| Oneida County ten yars ago when 
ey called a personal representative 
| the College of Agriculture to reside 
jnong them and assist in construct- 
\Sitheir farming upon a progressive 
ad permanent basis for the social 
‘elfare. 


‘For the decade just passed they 
\\ve proved their faith well founded. 
Sten to the following figures taken 
e data gathered in 1910 and 1920: 


Pet. of 

| 1910 1920 | Increase 

688 724 5 

17,723 |28,159 58 

i 118 | 1,600 

115 852 640 

‘ 956 | 3,435 250 

1,479 | 2,978 100 

3 64 | 2,100 

atoes, acres of 1,404 | 4,052 188 
*, @eres of .. 155 | 1,792 | 1,050 
256 | 3,038 | 1,080 
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By G. E. BISHOP, Stambaugh, Michigan 


tion work and in the follow-up work 
which is so. essential to the life of 
the club. é 

Kleven community meetings were 
held in Stambaugh, Iron River, and 
Bates Townships where topics of agri- 
cultural interest were presented and 
the calf club program explained. 
Many personal visits were made and 
at the end of the three weeks’ cam- 
paign the boys selected Mr: Bishop 
to visit the dairy sections of South- 
ern Wisconsin and bring back eight- 
een pure bred calves, two Holstein, 
and sixteen Guernseys. 

The calves were secured from one 
of the best herds in the vicinity of 
Janesville, Waukesha, Whitewater, 
and Wauwatosa, and many calves 
from Advanced Registered cows were 
consigned to the Cloverland Calf 
Club at a sacrifice in order that their 
herds might be represented in this 
prominent livestock movement in 
Iron County. The entire shipment of 
calves representing an investment 
of over. $3,000 arrived in Stambaugh 
via the St. Paul Railway on the 10:56 
train, Wednesday morning, May 4th. 

Father, mothers, boys and girls, 
bankers, lawyers, school teachers, 
editors, and community leaders were 
on hand to receive them and expres- 
sions of admiration were voiced by 
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The number of farms does not show 
large increases. This is largely due 
to the fact that no large colonizing 
efforts have been made and colonizing 
is not a county agent proposition. It 
is safe to say, however, that quite a 
little of this increase is due to county 
agent assistance. 


Of the 688 farms in 1910 probably 
not more than one-half were more 
than unstumped little clearings in an 
otherwise cut-over waste. Probably 
not over one-fourth of them really 
supported the farmer and his family 
in entirety. 

The number of cleared acres, how- 
ever, increased 58 per cent showing 
that the people who are settled here 
know what they are about, a result 
largely due to the influence of county 
agent work. 

But the increase in crop and live 
stock production and the improvement 
in the quality of these products reflect 
the true efforts of the people and the 
measure with which they have co-op- 
erated in and were assisted by county 
agent work. A large number of farms 
have become well known for their 
seed grains, their silos, their pure 
bred and grade cows, and their pota- 
toes. They have profited in no small 
measure by the improvement of their 
products. 

Space forbids discussion of more 
than the improvement in potatoes. In 
1910 there was not a field of pure bred 
standard potatoes and the growers 


old and young alike as they bcheld 
these fine pure bred calves. An 
eight month Guernsey Bull—King cf 
the Loop—with breeding tracing back 
to Itchen May King, the Grand Cham- 
pion Sr. Guernsey Bull at the 1920 
International Show was the special 
object of adoration. One elderly citi- 
zen who had a big vision for Clover- 
land’s future development, said “I be- 
lieve it is possible for this fine bull 
calf to be of greater influence in de- 
termining future agricultural develop- 
ment in Iron County than any com- 
munity worker we might secure.” 
The occasion was indeed rich with 
hopes and promise for a bigger, rich- 
er rural life. 

The boys were there, you may be 
sure, and they were proud indeed as 
they assembled to have their pictures 
taken with their fine animals Joy 
beamed from their faces and we be- 
lieve they were thrilled with a sense 
of ownership and dignified by the re- 
sponsibility which they had assunied-— 
for these boys owned more pure bred 
Guernsey females than had been 
previously owned in Iron County. 

The Cloverland Calf Club has been 
duly organized; and has elected the 
following officers: Reginald Hocking, 
Gaastra, Michigan, President; Herman 
Peterson, Caspian, Michigan, Vice 
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knew little or nothing about seed 
stocks, diseases, or methods of con- 
trol of diseases and insect pests. In 
the short space of ten years the pota- 
to growers of Oneida County have 
come to the most extensive and scien- 
tific knowledge and the most prac- 
tical management of any equal group 
taken as they come to be found any- 
where in the world. 


Farmers of Oneida County not only 
plant pure seed but they know potato 
diseases and annually treat all of their 
seed for plantings ranging from 40 to 
500 acres. The best sprays and spray 
machines obtainable are used to con- 
trol vine diseases and insect pests. 


One thousand acres of potatoes are 
under state inspection this year. 

In the last eight years, all of the 
years in which the Wisconsin Potato 
Growers’ Association has held shows, 
the growers of this county have won 
first place five times, second place 
twice and third place once. 

During the years in which Oneida 
County put on a county exhibit at the 
State Fair, the growers either carried 
off a perfect score or the highest score 
on potatoes. 

In 1915 the exhibit put on by the 
Oneida County growers at the Nation- 
al Potato Show at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., carried Wisconsin to the leader- 
ship of all of the states of the United 
States. It is safe to say that the po- 
tato growers of no state have received 
wider publicity for the excellence of 
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{The Cloverland Boy’s Calf Club 


President; Harold Waite, Iron River, 
Michigan, Secretary; Walter Stuk, 
Stambaugh, Michigan, Treasurer; and 
Walter Stuk, County Representative. 
It is but fair to say that most of the 
members reside in one rural sckool 
district and accordingly the boys 
elected as their leader Mr. Axel Peter- 
son— a live wire rural school teach- 
er. Their program of work will include 
frequent meetings offering instruction 
in feeding and caring for calves, judg- 
ing of beef and dairy cattle, etc.. with 
trips to progressive farms, picnics, 
hikes, etc. This work is all under the 
supervision of the Department of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work connected 
with the M. A. C. with headquarters 
at Marquette. 

The Miners State Bank, the First 
National Bank, The Stambaugh Com- 
mercial Bank, The Iron River Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Stambaugh De- 
velopment Bureau and the State De- 
partment of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work have all offered prizes as an 
incentive for the boys to excell in 
mastering the work given in the club 
program and the Premium List of the 
Iron County Agricultural Society has 
not omitted the boys’ work. 

Each member of the Cloverland Calf 
Club is a “wide-a-wake” and is out to 
do the job and “cap’’ the prizes, and 
it is whispered that “Dads” must look 
to their laurels when the Club makes 
its exhibit at the annual fair. 


Oneida County, Wis., Sets the Pace for Our Country 


their art than have the growers of 
Wisconsin and to the growers of 
Oneida County can be attributed a 
large part of the credit of this. 

Back of this success on the part of 
the growers has been the work of the 
county agricultural agent and his con- 
nections in the College of Agriculture. 
Without the county agent this success 
would not have been realized. 

In, the short space of ten years the 
pioneers of Oneida County have made 
more real agricultural progress than 
have the farmers of any equal portion 
of the United States made in any 
quarter of a century before. 

All honor, then, to this great move- 
ment, 

All honor to the great College of 
Agriculture which gave it its start 
and established it on a permanent 
basis. 

All honor to the great County Board 
which started the movement in Onei- 
da County without the aid of philan- 
thropists, business contributions or 
membership fees. 

All honor to all of the County 
Boards of Oneida County which since 
that time have, without a dissenting 
vote, supported and equipped most 
generously the county agent in his 
work. 

All honor to this great people who 
have so loyally and whole-heartedly 
co-operated with the county agent and 
brought to Oneida County the prog- 
ress which has been made in the last 
decade. 
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The Late John W. Wells 


vHE death of Hon. John W. Wells, 

of Menominee, has reached the 

Sympathic heart of Cloverland 
and brought genuine sorrow and a di- 
rect personal loss. 

John Wells was an intellectual tow- 
er. _ He studied assiduously every 
problem. He was the best posted man 
in Michigan on national questions, and 
he loved his country with that white 
heat of passion which made his devo- 
tion an inspiration to every patriot. 
His life was clean and wholesome, and 
we shall never know until the Great 
Book is opened how much good he 
did, how broad and unassuming were 
his charities and how full of good 
deeds was the life now ended. 


John W. Wells was a man of fixed 
convictions, arrived at by a careful 
study of conditions and of history. He 
came up to his success by the hard 
road of experience. As a young man 
he endured every hardship of the 
northern woods, every reverse of busi- 
ness and learned to do by doing. His 
executive ability, his great confidence 
in the final prevalence of what was 
right, his tremendous energy and calm 
judgment gave him ultimate success, 
as men figure results, but he never 
forgot the road by which he came, and 
even back-tracked over it with a help- 
ing hand for some struggler not equal 
to its hardships. 

In the recent world war John Wells 
gave all too freely of the strength 
which, if husbanded, might have 
spared him to a longer life. He hated 
the Hun and the brutality of Kaiser- 
ism with a vigor that carried him 
early into the fray with every ounce 
of power, every dollar of money and 
every deed of devotion possible. In 
the early stages of unpreparedness 
and inefficiency at Washington he pre- 
pared a printed appeal for more Amer- 
icanism and less politics, and this ap- 
peal was published broadcast in the 
newspapers of the country. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote a letter of apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Wells and many men in 
public life took inspiration from his 
forceful and businesslike suggestions. 
Mr. Wells combatted vigorously the 
pacifism promulgated by Henry Ford 
and stood squarely by the boys who 
enlisted in the army and navy, and in 
many individual cases went to the 
help of young men who were entan- 
gled in the red tape of both branches 
of the service. 

For many years, though few knew 
it, Mr. Wells devoted himself largely 
to doing good, to studying problems 
which offered an opportunity for serv- 
ice and to the welfare of the city of 
Menominee, which he loved sincerely. 

His optimism was contagious. Con- 


fidently he came years ago to the as- 
sistance of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company, backing with a great sum 
his confidence in Marshall B. Lloyd 
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personally and in his inventive genius. 
Others doubted and held back, but 
John Wells carried on, with results 
which proved his judgment, which 
helped to place the Lloyd Company in 
its pre-eminent position of today and 
which made a handsome profit for 
every stockholder who accepted Mr. 
Wells’ forecast of the future. 

But if John Wells had left no monu- 
ment of enduring fame outside of the 
D. A. R. Boys’ Club his name would 
ever remain beloved and revered in 
this city. He opened his purse to the 
need of Mrs. Vennema’s nationally 
famous club, he gave unstintedly and 
without publicity, unwilling to even 
take part in the dedicatory program 
except to smile and bow to the cheers 
of his hundreds of youthful benefici- 
aries. Generations to come will rise 
and call blessings on the D. A. R. 
Boys’ Club and the man who made its 
work possible. 

The flags of the city were at half 
mast in recognition of the life and 
work of John W. Wells. Hearts ache 
over personal and public loss. Sym- 
pathies are extended to the widow and 
children in their hour of keenest loss. 

Menominee has lost its best friend, 
but the sweetness of his life will ever 
remain a fragrant memory and an in- 
spiring example. 

Like thousands who mourn today, 
we loved John W. Wells. He was in 
every way a true friend, husband, fa- 
ther, citizen and in the highest sense, 
a typical American. 


ROGER M. ANDREWS. 


Michigan Soil Survey 

APPING of Michigan’s soils so as 

to show their agricultural and 

economic value will become an 

accomplished fact at a not far distant 

date if a campaign launched a few days 

ago by all the state agencies concerned 
bears; fruit. 

At a meeting called by Prof, M. M. 
McCool, head of the soils department 
at M. A. C., the project was discussed 
by representatives of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, the state conser- 
vation department, University of 
Michigan, M. A. C., development bu- 
reaus and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Men in attendance named L, Whit- 
ney Watkins, of Manchester, member 
of the state board of agriculture, as 
permanent chairman, and Prof. Mc- 
Cool as permanent secretary. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter, decide upon a defin- 
ite line of procedure to bring about 
the survey and report at a later date. 
Members of this committee are J. A. 
Doelle, recently elected to the state 
board of agriculture, chairman; Prof. 
A. K. Chittenden, head of the forestry 
department at M. A. C.; R. A, Smith, 
state geologist; Prof. C. O. Sauer, head 
of the geography department at the 
University of Michigan. and Prof. 
McCool. 

Dr, C. F. Marbut, chief of soil sur- 
vey, United States department of agri- 
culture, was present at the conference. 
For nearly two years the M. A. C. 
soils department, supported by the 
federal bureau of soils, has carried on 
a soil survey on a small scale in cer- 
tain sections of the state, $20,000 be- 
ing spent annually in this work. 


CANNING NOTES 

Now is the time to think of canning, 
drying and salting, 

Save all surplus from your garden 
for use next winter. 

The more vegetables members of the 
family eat during winter, the fewer 
will be the doctor bills in the spring. 

Vegetables are most essential in the 
winter diet. They supply iron, lime 
and other necessary minerals for 
maintenance of health, and add variety 
to the daily menu. 

Beets, carrots, peas, beans and corn 
may be canned by the cold-pack pro- 
cess which insures a product which 
will keep perfectly and closely resem- 
ble the fresh product, 


Use an old safety razor blade for 
ripping seams. 
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Photo by A. A. Richardson. 
Minnesota Business Men Aiding Land Clearing 


Beltrami County a Leader in 


Minnesota Land Clearing 


By ROY HANNAH 


ELTRAMI County, chosen by 

the University of Minnesota 

as the point in this state to 

begin a land clearing cam- 
paign, which it is hoped will spread to 
all portions of the timbered or cut- 
over sections of Minnesota, has more 
than made good in the first four 
months of the campaign and it is the 
belief of A. W. Stone, manager and 
demonstrator for the Beltrami County 
Land Clearing Association, that the 
1921 goal of 15,000 acres will be ex- 
ceeded by between 5,000 and 10,000 
acres. In fact practically 20,000 
acres of Beltrami County have already 
been cleared during the campaign of 
1921 and the 25,000 mark may be 
reached before winter. 


Last spring representatives of the 
University of Minnesota visited Be- 
midji to determine whether the busi- 
ness men of this city would assist 
them in securing funds to inaugurate 
a land clearing campaign and secure 
a man who could devote all his time 
to purchasing land clearing materials 
and giving demonstrations. 

An invitation was also extended to 
the business institutions in villages 
throughout the southern part of Bel- 
trami County to assist the project and 
every village subscribed its quota to 
the fund in a surprisingly short time. 
More than $4,000 was subscribed by 
Beltrami County business men to 
finance the association and during the 
latter part of March, A. W. Stone, of 
Park Rapids, Minn., was secured as 
manager and demonstrator for the as- 
sociation. 

The first work of the association 
was to secure land clearing material 
for the farmers at a reduced figure 


and, purchasing in carload lots, ex) 
ceptionally good prices were secure 
on dynamite in carload lots, the dyna’ 
mite being delivered to the farmers a| 
the cost price paid by the association 
Manager Stone then gave demonstra 
tions on the preper use of dynamiti 
and great interest was shown by th 
farmers. 

Seven carloads of dynamite hav 
been sold through the association, an 
two carloads of picric acid, a war ex 
plosive being salvaged by the govern 
ment, have been sold and a third ¢a; 
is being ordered. Besides this a grea 
amount of land clearing explosive; 
have been sold by private dealers. 

So enthusiastic are the farmers re} 
garding the work that they have re 
quested that the services of a demon 
strator be retained for at least an 
other year and that the land clearing 
association continue its work. It ij 
their hope that community units ma} 
be organized next year that the worl 
will be even more effective than it haj 
been this year. | 

The magnitude of the campaign ma} 
be realized when it is known that i 
the territory close to Bemidji ther 
has been only 30,000 acres cleared it 
the past ten years and this year aloni 
more than 20,000 acres, or two-third) 
of that amount, will be cleared. | 

Considerable ditching has also bee! 
done where dynamite was used and i 
is expected that more ditches will bi 
dug with dynamite next year. 

A large percentage of the lan¢ 
which was cleared last spring wa! 
cropped during the summer and nex) 
year will find practically every acri 
which was cleared this year producing 


Beltrami Stump Campaign 


a crop. 
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T A New York labor meeting, 
ex-President Taft was once ask- 
ed a famous question by a 
working-man. Mr. Taft had 
st finished an eloquent political 
sech, when the man stepped up to 
n and said: “What would you do, 
». Taft, if you had a family of five 
dildren and were out of work?” Taft 
wlied: “God only knows, I don’t.” 


‘This answer did not help buy the 
1in much bread. He was at the end 
chis rope, he needed a job; political 
s2eches and flowery orations don’t put 
juny beans in the kettle. There are 
tf) many men in this country today 
{:-hting the out-of-a-job problem. 
"ere are more than necessary; 
{- in a good many cases _ it is 
t2ir own fault; they could be | 
(ton land earning an independ- © 
et living. 

‘When a man finds himself in 
Ird times with a family on his 
Inds and out of work, he has 
\iited too long; he has waited 
itil he has to ask some one else 
yiat he is going to do. He 
sould neyer be caught that 
\\y; he has deliberately placed 
Inself at the mercy of modern 
ilustry which waits for no man. 
I: has placed himself in another 
flow’s power. He has selected 
hi own taskmaster. He should 
tf out on a small farm  some- 
were, where he will be sure of 
ézood living, come what may. 
Je farmer never has to step up 
ad ask anyone what he is go- 
i; to do; he knows, and he gen- 
eully knows it along ways 
aead of time. In hard times he 
iinot worrying, instead of ask- 
if some man for a job, when 
tare is no such thing, he brings 
Li product to town and _ tells 
{2m what he is going to charge 
O; digs 

This country today is top- 
Lavy, over balanced, out of kilt- 
2 We have become a_ nation 
0 city dwellers. We have left 
ts comparative peace and com- 
ft of the open places and 
sywded to the sham and frenzy 
ithe bulging cities. And Ihave 
fen in the crowd. Today over 
if of the population of Ameri- 
“live in cities; the last cen- 
3s Showed us this. The land 
“being slowly but surely de- 
iled, and the city more and 
ire frantically congested. Our 
jditional Uncle Sam was a 
(g, lean, good natured, slow 
iving, easy going individual. 
[day we have got to erase this 
)ture and put in its place a 
jstling, nervous, frantic busi- 
4S man. Our cartoonists will 
wwe to establish a new school. 
)) are no longer farmers, our 
‘ing men scorn the life. 


‘oo many men today are toil- 
! in the factories and sweat- 
ps; and not enough on. the 
ed raising their own crops. 
\2 farmer is always busy, his 
-1t never shuts down, he blows 
| Own whistle at six, and runs 
/own time card; no one can 
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are looking for labor and the factory 
towns are stuffed full, Some men 
would rather starve in the city than 
feast in the country. 

If a man has ability it will show as 
well on the farm as anywhere else. 
When you see a_ successful business 
man in town you can know that he 
would have been successful on a farm, 
he would probably have lived on a big 
farm himself and owned several more 
around him. If it is wealth you want 
we have many, many farmers in this 


rives it is then the old, brutal, heart- 
less game of the survival of the fittest. 
In the country there is no survival of 
the fittest, at least not along the fran- 
tic lines seen in the city; the cut-throat 
competition for business, for labor, for 
life is not there; there is room for 
everyone, 

The big employers today class 
themselves as philanthropists if they 
raise their siren call raking the 


young men and boys in from the 
towns and God’s open places, herd 


\r fire him, and he is the one 
say whether he shall have a 
He can raise five children if he 
its to, or fifteen, all the more to 
vd the onions. 

or a working-man to wait until 
id times come, and then ask of some- 
| what he is going to do, is like a 
1 loading his family into a row-- 
(©, shoving off from the dock with- 
oars, then when the squall comes 
ae of someone. “What am I going 
lo?” 

r Taft could have told that man 
Ive on his savings until business 
i's up. But in these days it is about 
it man can do to stay even with the 
, let alone gave. Every man in 
World can make money, if he is 
’ digging a ditch, but not one in 
can save anything; to the average 
‘when his job is gone the bacon is 
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ven today the farms of the country 


country who have grown rich working 
their own farms and buying good land 


around them, or in newer parts of the ; 


country. A good farmer makes farm- 
ing a business; if he is ambitious there 
need be no more limit to his opera- 
tions than in any other business. You 
can g) as far as you like on a farm as 
well as anywhere else. 

If a man has not ability, his own 
farm is the only place where he can 
be sure he will not be under someone’s 
heel all his life. On a farm he will at 
least have ability to make his own liv- 
ing, and a good living. In the crowded 
factory districts he will go down if he 
has no ability, the competition is too 
keen. He can’t stay on top of the heap 
without ability in some line. There 
are too many watching for his place 
when hard times begin throwing men 
out of the shop. When that time ar- 


them into suffocating, health-killing 
factories, alluring them with a wage 
twice as much as they would get at 
home. These employers have _ pro- 
duced a grave condition in this state 
and country today. We are overin- 
dustrialized and underfarmed. Too 
many men are grinding out their lives 
in coal smoke and air-tight rooms, 
who should be breathing the pure air 
and living the free, open life of the 
country. 

The automobile business has been 
the curse of Michigan. It has set the 
state back twenty-five years in de- 
velopment. It has denuded our coun- 
try and towns of our best young men; 
and the movement is increasing. The 
glamour of whirring wheels, the lure 
of bright lights, and the high wages 
are too much for them. 

Farming, to some, may be a lonely 
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Choosing Between the Factory and the Farm 


DeseN |) W Bela i;:S 


life compared to the tinsel and frenzy 
of the city; but isn’t it better to be 
lonely on a farm in the midst of plen- 
ty and friends than on the city streets 
looking into palace windows? 

I have never walked through the 

large automobile plants, and watched 
the thousands and thousands of men 
frantically turning out an article no 
one actually needs, without wanting 
to tell them they would be better off 
riding a plow on their own forty acres. 
They have a job, yes, today. Tomor- 
row morning if their foreman hap- 
pens to get a bad egg for breakfast 
he can say to one of them “Git!”— 
and the man is on the street ask- 
ing of someone, “What shall I 
j do?” 
Some-of our large plants turn 
out over $1,000,000 worth of pro- 
duct a day. Think how many 
forty acre farms that would buy 
in one day for men who need 
them. You say it takes some 
capital to even start a farm? 
Here is capital in wages pour- 
ing out every day that would 
start thousands of farms ina 
year’s time. 


Yes, the city is everywhere 
growing at the expense of the 
country. In proportion to labor, 
food mounts higher and higher. 
This will continue until most of 
our farm land goes back to pig- 
weed, and instead of living on 
potatoes we will be living on 
blueberries. Then the whole 
country will be rising up before 
Taft and asking: “Say, what 
are we going to do?” 

When an immigrant lands in 
this country the first thing he 
asks for is a ticket to cur Chi- 
cagoes and our Detroits and our 
New Yorks. Not one in four 
asks the way to a land country. 
This means that all our clean 
young Americans who leave the 
farm for factory jungles, com- 
pete with these Europeans in 
the struggle for existence. The 
emigrant can live for six days 
on a pot of beans, and the Ameri- 
can has to play this game along 
with him. The American can’t 
understand his daily associates, 
he might as well be on the four- 
teenth floor of the Tower of 
Babel, with all the jabber he 
hears about him, in this jolly 
crew so late from Europe. He 
becomes merely one of a million 
fighting for air, space and a 
plain living. 

Our American cities are stuff- 
ed to bursting with factories. 
Factories large and factories 
small. Factories running twenty- 
four hours, many of them pro- 
ducing stuff and rubbish no 
one actually needs. Super-sys- 
tem is piled on system, driving 
men for Production! Production! 


Grinding up lives and _ stifling 
souls in the incessant cry for 


Economy! Economy! Economy! 
When the greatest economy of 
all would be to turn the key in 
half of them, break up the herds 
and send the man back as an 
individual and a citizen to Gods 
great open spaces; where he 
would have only himself and his eon- 
science to ask in times of stress: 
“What am I to do?” 


Michigan Crop Tests 


PECIALISTS from the United 

States Department of Agriculture 

are co-operating with farm crops 
men at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege this year in the handling of nu- 
merous crops experiments which are 
expected to prove of great value to 
growers of the state. 

Dr. A. J. Peters, in charge of clover 
investigations for the government, is 
furnishing the college crops depart- 
ment with strains of imported and 
American legume seed, and has made 
arrangements for co-operative develop- 
ment of forage crops on light soils of 
the Upper Peninsula. 
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95 BLUE SERCE SUITS 


In values that surpass anything shown in new Fall styles. 


. We're merchandising the modern way, giving you real 
goods for your money. 
These are new Fall Suits; accredited styles; fresh, crisp 


goods just in from the makers. Desirable in every way. 


With Lauerman Brothers’ Good-as-gold, 
Money - back - if - not-satisfied Guarantee 


These Suits are made of medium weight, all-wool, blue 
serge. The details of finish and good looking style lines are 


of the character men like. 


button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 
These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE. WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this ad i i 
publisheret CLOVERLAND MAGADINE yo is advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 

Styles for young men, who say, “Make it snappy,’’—two- 


Development Bureau ~ 


By LeeD. 


ND Cloverland comes up smil- 
ing! 
It was a sad blow to the dole- 
ful pessimist—this conference 
of Upper Michigan boosters. We had 
read and heard so much “hard time” 
propaganda that we were actually be- 
ginning to believe it; we had been so 
persistently pursued on every hand by 
the black-frocked gloom peddler that 
we were half ‘‘sold” on his proposition; 
we got it from the butcher, the grocer, 
the milkman and the janitor; we walk- 
ed, talked, ate and slept in the down- 
in-the-mouth atmosphere until a smile 
seemed a daring enterprise. 

And just when our friend the pessi- 
mist was preparing to set foot on the 
peak of his long-faced career, along 
comes this Development Bureau busi- 
ness and shatters his dream to a thou- 
sand bits. 

It was generally agreed, by the hun- 
dred or more delegates, representing 
practically every industry now in oper- 
ation throughout Cloverland, that the 
annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau, held in Iron 
Mountain, Saturday, Aug. 6. was one of 
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Other officers were elected ag f| 
lows: 

First vice president, Howard } 
deau, Menominee. 

Second vice president, J. S. Jasbe)| 
Hancock. 

Treasurer, H. W. Reade, Escanaba) 

Secretary-manager (temporary), , 
A. Doelle, Marquette. 

Probably one of the most importa, 
features of the session was the lengt) 
discussion relative to the future fina). 
ing of the bureau. Heretofore t; 
heaviest part of this task has fall) 
upon the secretary-manager, at a ci} 
of considerable time and effort whi. 
might better be spent on strictly | 
velopment work. During the past ye: 
the task has been particularly diffier, 
it was brought out. for the reason th) 
not only has the bulk of the work fé- 
en upon the secretary-manager, but t} 
temporary industrial depression has) 
effected the payment and the amouw}; 
of subscriptions that the bureau }; 
not been able to meet all of its obli- 
tions, resulting in a deficit of appro- 
mately $4,000 for the past fiscal yeai| 

Group discussion emphasized the - 


A Typical Cloverland Power Dam 


the very few sun rays which have 
pierced the cloud of industrial depres- 
sion throughout this section for the 
past year or more. It was not a super- 
ficial, exaggerated display of false hope 
and courage, but a spirited demonstra- 
tion of genuine faith—faith in Upper 
Michigan, its vast natural resource, its 
wealth of natural beauty and its cer- 
tain promise for the future. Faith, co- 
operation, effort and progress combined 
to sound the keynote, and those who 
participated left the session that day 
with a more steadfast conviction that 
the country is not going “haywire,” 
but rather that Cloverland will see it 
through—that Cloverland will come up 
smiling. 

Probably one of the most notable 
events of the session was the election 
of J. S. Weidman, lumberman and 
banker, of Trout Creek, to the presi- 
dency, succeeding M. J. Fox, lumber- 
man, of Iron Mountain,“who has served 
the bureau faithfully as its executive 
head during the past fiscal year. Mr. 
Weidman’s selection followed a careful 
consideration of a number of Upper 
Michigan’s most energetic citizens, and 
both the organization and Upper Mich- 
igan as well may feel justly proud in 
having secured so able an executive. 
Mr. Weidman’s varied activities as 
lumberman, banker and all around 
“live wire” ably qualifies him for the 
task. 
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tal necessity of the bureau to Up 
Michigan; the need for more availil 
funds if the bureau is to functiorll 
top speed in the future, and the } 
ther necessity of a definite, energi 
and workable financing program)? 
such moneys are to be assured duilt 
the next few years. As the resuli 
this discussion a special meeting of 
board of directors will be held in I 
quette on Aug, 27 to formulate defil 
plans for the future financing of I 
organization. A number of mett! 
are under consideration at present. , 
i 


Secretary-Manager Resigns. 
Another high-light of the confer¢ 
was the official resignation of the !¢ 
retary-manager, J. A. Doelle, who # 
so efficiently conducted the work of 
bureau during the past two years. ! 
his report, Mr. Doelle declared tha! 
had already accepted a position W 
the State Agricultural Departmen? 
Lansing. which would bring hin! 
close touch with the various devel 
ment projects now existent throug! 
the entire state. 
The announcement met with spit 
objection, none the least coming f% 
the newly elected president, Mr. Wa 
man, who declared that his accepti 
was entirely contingent upon 
Doelle’s reconsideration of the bum 
secretaryship. After considerable 
cussion on this point, Mr. Doelle 
ly stated that, should his recomme? 
é 
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ions for an effective financing program 
e carried out, and if his status with 
lhe state board at Lansing could be ad- 
lasted without any confusion or detri- 
ent to that department of any kind, 
e would take the bureau proposition 
nder careful consideration, and report 
it a later meeting. 


The Talks. 

The bureau’s annual meeting opened 
th a short address by the retiring 
cesident, M. J. Fox. Mr. Fox reviewed 
1e most important features of the bu- 
xau’s work during the past year, and 
pcommended a program for the ensu- 
hg fiscal year which would include 
lich features as the tourist traflic, the 
xe) Waterway project and other im- 
prtant lines of endeavor. 

;The secretary-manager then read a 
jngthy report of the work of the bu- 
tau during the past year. Mr. Doelile 
“st reviewed the financial situation, 
)inting out the difficulty under which 
» had been forced to work. Here, 
vain, he urged a more adequate sys- 
im of financing, and declared it es- 
ntial if the bureau is to continue to 
yerate effectively. 

'The secretary then commented upon 
le chief features of the bureau’s ac- 
lvities, emphasizing such phases as 
‘e deep waterway project, the tourist 
‘affic, the soil survey, agricultural ex- 
‘rimental work, and roads, state and 
funty park reserves, tourist camping 
es, and other features which have 
(mmanded the bulk of the bureau’s 
:tention. 

Mr. Doelle laid particular stress upon 
je tourist traffic as a community 
lilding feature. The annual inrush 
« summer visitors, and the money 
jey leave in the region, he declared, 
sould be looked upon as one of the 
geatest development features which 
te region boasts, and he urged that 
1thing be left undone to encourage 
tat phase of the work. 

The sheep and cattle situation, Mr, 
belle described as practically un- 
canged, for the reason that the pres- 
¢t deplorable condition of the live 
sock market has blocked any appreci- 
le move on the part of the western 
e stock operators. “We did not look 
> any great change in this situation,” 
said, “and are not at all disappoint- 
that there has been none.” 


Gallup, on Agriculture. 


. HE. Gallup, supervisor of agricul- 
cal education, State Board of Voca- 
‘nal Education, Lansing. discussed 
‘he Michigan Farmer and the Amer- 
iin Spirt,’ urging greater co-operation 
‘ween the manufacturing and food- 
ducing factions, toward an_ in- 
c:ased efficiency for both. Mr. Gallup 
r.de a strong appeal for the granting 
g a social sanction to the farmer, 
vich would place the latter on a so- 
¢l level with the city worker, thus 
esouraging the farmer in his work 
a1 making farm life more attractive 
tthe younger generation. The speak- 
e also urged a more thorough agricul- 
tal education for the sons and daugh- 
ts of the farmer, in order that the 
fmer may be fitted to carry on the 
wrk of their fathers, and that the slo- 
1 of “stay on the farm,” rather than 
“ick to the farm,” may be maintained. 
“ne one-third farmer population of 
Lay,” Mr. Gallup declared, “should 
a1 must produce as much as the two- 
rds farmer population of a decade 
4 if the ratio of food-producer to 
id-consumer is to be maintained,” 
_ Afternoon Session. 
jesmaday afternoon’s session opened 
h a short address by H. J. Gray, 
sjretary-manager of the Michigan 
livist and Resort Association, with 
1 the the bureau has been associated 
' the past year, insofar as the latter’s 
4rist department is concerned. Mr. 
HY Outlined the vast benefits of the 
4rist traffic to any section, and em- 
Sized the particular advantages 
ch such a traffic will bring to Clo- 
iland. 
If we take care of this business as 
‘hould be taken care of,” the speaker 
: lared, “nothing can prevent its rapid 
wth.” Mr. Gray has accomplished 
€arkable results through his work 
Ya the Tourist and Resort Associa- 
j» and since the completion of the 
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arrangement with the Bureau last year, 
he has spent considerable time upon 
Upper Michigan’s tourist campaign, 


From the Shoulder. 


Probably one of the most forceful 
and interesting talks of the day was 


giv n by A. P. Johnson, editor of the 
Grand Rapids News. Mr, Johnson may 
rightfully be called a genius of expres- 


SC n. His clear-cut, concise and mean- 
ingtul statements created a profound 
Impression. He began his talk with a 
simple lesson in geography: ‘Look at 
‘he map of the United States. Place 
forefinger of your right hand into 
» Superior, your thumb into Lake 
higan; stick three fingers into the 
icy three lakes. Imagine you are At- 

ret a good hold on the shore lines. 
| srip you have on the world is 
llif2an, 
“Nature has performed miracles in 
Michigan,” the speaker continued. “The 
state lies in the center of what is geo- 


logically known as the Great Michigan 
basin, extending from Western Ontario 
to the Eastern shores of Wisconsin, 
sloping gently southward. In the early, 
fiery periods there was considerable 


argument between the natural forces 
as to what substance Michigan should 
be made of. The gaseous vapors, which 
then had things pretty much their own 
way, were finally driven into Indiana 
and Ohio, where they have thrived 
ever since, leaving Michigan the salt 
of the earth, most of the copper, and 
immense deposits of iron.” 

Mr. Johnson then continued with a 
Snappy review of the natural resources 
of Michigan, and the various ways in 
which these resources have been util- 
ized, Taking the average home as an 
example he pointed out the many arti- 
cles in that home which are manufac- 
tured within the state—from the fly- 
paper on the kitchen table to the lim- 
ousine at the front door. 

The editor then emphasized the fact 
that what Michigan needs most today 
is advertising—advertising by its own 
people, whom, he declared, know less 
about their own home region than 
many outsiders. ‘‘We need an alarm 
clock in Michigan,” he declared. ‘We 
need something to awaken us, and keep 
us awake. One great trouble with us 
in Michigan, we’re too rich, and we 
don’t know it. We’re great, and we 
don’t admit. We need competition, 
to stir us up. We have drawn on the 
wealth of this state until we have be- 
come tired, and have gone to sleep on 
the job.” 


Takes Whack at Bureau. 

“Pat” O’Brien, Iron County’s intre- 
pid editor, enlivened the day’s session 
with a spirited whack at what he de- 
clared the bureau’s policy of extensive 
advertising in the metropolitan dailies. 
The “attack” was a bit unlooked for, 
and, it later developed, somewhat un- 
justified, but it caused sufficient stir to 
‘Nep up” the meeting for the rest of 
the afternoon, 

“Pat” first reviewed the consistent 
support which the bureau has received 
from the Upper Michigan press since 
the organization’s inception, “The 
press in every county in Upper Michi- 
gan has been a most determining fac- 
tor of the upbuilding of the Upper Pen- 
insula,’ Mr. O’Brien declared. ‘Now 
then,” he added, ‘has the work of the 
press always been recognized by those 
who should give it full credit?” Here 
the editor again emphasized the con- 


sistent service to the bureau by the 
press, and concluded with this state- 
ment: ‘On the other hand, what has 


the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau done for the press of the Upper 
Peninsula. I am not asking this ques- 
tion in a fault-finding manner, and I 
don’t want any member of the Develop- 
ment Bureau to look at it from a crit- 
icizing standpoint.” 

Mr. O’Brien then pointed out what 
he inferred to be a flagrant instance of 
non-support of the Upper Michigan 
press by the Development Bureau, an 
incident growing out of the visit to 
this section, recently, of a representa- 
tive of the Chicago Herald Examiner. 
It seems that the Examiner recently 
sent a man into Upper Michigan for 
the purpose of visiting the bureau and 
the land and lumber companies of Up- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers. their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


— ee Se — =e 
i ce 


250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in. racts ;to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 
per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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| The Road to Better Marketing 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 


HE great need in marketing to- 

day is to have farm products 

fed to the markets of the coun- 

(ry without market glutting. 
This can be done by proper organiza- 
tion. The stable prices resulting will 
be of incalculable benefit not only to 
farmers and consumers but to the ma- 
jority of middlemen as well. 


The modified system will cost less 
than the present one and for that rea- 
son both farmers and consumers are 
impatient to have it brought about, 
Some persons believe that products 
could go directly from farmer to ¢on- 
sumer without the help of middlemen. 
Others, with practical experience and 
first-hand knowledge of what both ¢- 
operative and private marketing com- 
panies do, are positive that farmers 
themselves will not do the work of 
these middlemen. Fortunately, both 
groups want the same results. Their 
only point of difference is the means 
by which they would cause marketing 
to cost less for producer and con- 
sumer. 

The farmers’ ultimate market con- 
sists of consumers located either in 
the home-land or in foreign countries, 
Consumers want food and clothing con- 
stantly throughout the year. These 
are the finished products made from 
the raw materials produced on farms. 
To insure low cost in the manufacture 
of raw material into finished articles 
requires middlemen who manufacture, 
handle, and store farm products. But 
these middlemen can operate with still 
lower expense when steady employ- 
ment is given to labor and when their 
factories and businesses are run the 
year around with as nearly a uniform 
load as possible. Accordingly, the mid- 
dlemen who change raw materials like 
wheat, wool, live stock and tobacco 
into flour, cloth, meats and cigars, 
would like to buy these raw materials 
from month to month just as they are 
needed. 

Unfortunately, farming does not 
lend itself to uniform production. Less 
is produced in winter than in summer, 
and in some months than in others— 
while most farm crops are harvested 
but once a year. In other words, many 
more pounds of raw materials are pro- 
duced in some months than it is pos- 
sible to use, while in other months lit- 
tle or none of these goods are produc- 
ed. For this reason the output of agri- 
cultural products vastly exceeds the 
demand during certain seasons and 
falls far below the demand at other 
times. 


Seasonal Surplus Causes Violent 
Price Fluctuations 


Because farmers are unorganized 
and therefore unable to prevent sea- 
sonal flooding of the market upon 
which their goods are sold there are 
violent seasonal price fluctuations. So 
long as the motive of the competitive 
private middlemen is to buy raw ma- 
terials at the lowest possible price— 
and this means getting them from 
farmers who must sell during periods 
of seasonal surplus—there is bound to 
be a widespread unrest concerning 
marketing and much hard feeling 
about it. No one can hope to solve 
this problem of price fluctuation with- 
out first preventing the seasonal flood- 
ing of markets. 


Market Feeding Requires Organization 


How to prevent alternate starving 
and flooding of the farmers’ markets is 
a problem which no individual middle- 
man can solve. It is far beyond the 
power and ability of individual, priv- 
ate, or co-operative middlemen. The 
surplus product which floods the mar- 
ket and depresses prices is neither 
owned nor handled by one or a few 
companies. It is divided among great 
numbers of middlemen, each of whom 
sells when he thinks that the market 
affords him the best price. Because 
there is little, if any, co-ordination 
among these widely scattered, discon- 
nected units, too many of the farmers’ 
products reach the market in too short 
a time. 
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The surplus which causes the floo: 
ing of the markéts is not caused )| 
any one farmer alone but by all th 
farmers producing a given produc) 
Bach contributes but a small part t/ 
the total seasonal surplus for the jy 
dustry. This, therefore, is not a loc: 
and individual problem but a countr) 
wide group problem. The only way {| 
hold this surplus back so that price 
will be stabilized is to have all or moj! 

f the farmers of the industry orga) 
ized for orderly marketing. The r 
sulting stabilizéd prices work to th 
advantage not only of producers an 
consumers but of the mass of middl 
men as well. 


When farmers ask for a marketin| 
system which will cost them le 
money they must realize that the 
want the results of federated marke 
ing for a whole industry instead of th 
less satisfactory results of individu: 
marketing for an insignificant fra 
tion of their industry, If farmers ai 
to have stabilized prices and less e 
pensive marketing they must fir 
learn the differences between industr 
wide federated marketing of a give 
product and individual marketing \ 
it. They must also appreciate tl! 
principles underlying success, the r 
sponsibilities involved, and the 9 
stacles which must be overcome, 

Throughout the United States, ( 
even within a single state, some loca’ 
ties produce more of certain commoc¢ 
ties than they can possibly use whi! 
they produce little or none of oth) 
articles. If the farmers of one se 
tion, for example in Wisconsin, we) 
to attempt to sell all their cheese wit! 
in the state they would have to g 
each resident to consume 150 pouni 
of cheese each year where he now tak 
less than 15 pounds. To dispose, wit 
in the state, of ten times as mu 
cheese as its people now take wouldr 
sult in disastrous flooding of the mé 
ket and ruinously low prices would 
certain. The only thing that preven 
such a catastrophe is that Wiscons 
cheese is distributed over many stat 
thereby normally preventing the mé 
kets of Wisconsin from becoming da| 
gerously flooded. Hach community | 
the state therefore is well able by | 
self to produce milk and make chee 
in a volume far greater than it 
consume. The farmers’ most serio 
problems in this case arise not in pi 
ducing cheese but in selling it in) 
way to prevent flooding of the lo 
market. To prevent flooding of t) 
local market leads each cheese facto 
to attempt the sale of cheese outsi) 
its community. 

In Wisconsin there are close to 2,8) 
cheese factories, each one endeavori; 
to dispose of its surplus product 0} 
side of the state wherever it can fin¢} 
buyer. Each of these numerous fi 
tories is thus attempting to locate t} 
highest bidder without adequate mi 
keting machinery to do this work } 
the lowest cost. The results are \ 
satisfactory because small, local p> 
ducing units are not fitted to perfor 
the gigantic task of efficient distrib: 
ing of products, Any one facto 
knows little if anything about wl) 
the numerous other factories are ' 
ing. As a consequence a market ! 
some distant state, offering a 80 
price temporarily, is soon flooded a 
the price is depressed because the 
was no way of delivering upon th 
market just the right amount | 
cheese. Clearly the difficulty is Uy 
these many local cheese factories ¢ 
both too small and are acting too ¥ 
intelligently to do the work of ™ 
keting satisfactorily. The only way 
get better results is to consolidate 
their selling so that an efficient dist! 
uting and selling organization om | 
established with knowledge and Pp 
er to cope with nation-wide marketl 
problems. - 


Marketing Consists of Renderit ¢ 
Essential Services ‘ 

Both local and federated market 
enterprises are necessary to do ¥ 
work of getting products from ‘| 
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to consumers. The necessary kinds of 
work performed in part by local units 
and by federated organizations are fun- 
damental services. They are: 


1. Assembling, 

2. Grading and standardizing, 
|} 3. Packaging, 

4. Processing, 
| 6, Transporting, 
) 6. Storing, 

7. Financing, 

8. Distributing. 


These services are rendered in part 
'by middlemen at local country points 
and in part by the larger middlemen 
‘such as railroads, wholesalers, and 
fothers and finally by relatively small 
)middlemen known as retailers. 


To a limited extent co-operative lo- 
cal units are the middlemen who do 
‘this work. Most of the marketing lo- 
‘cally, however, is done by private mid- 
dlemen, Regardless of whether priv- 
fate or co-operative, local middlemen 
fare rendering these services. All 
‘that should be done to make market- 
‘ing less expensive cannot be accom- 
‘plished until specialized large scale dis- 
‘tributing organizations are created. 
‘As a rule grading and standardizing, 
packaging, and processing are _ per- 
formed by local units. Thus, for ex- 
lample, oranges and potatoes are graded 
fand packed in local packing plants and 
lwarehouses, while milk is made into 
lsheese at local cheese factories. In 
contrast to these principal services 
rendered by the comparatively small 
middleman concerns locally, transport- 
ing, storing and distributing are 
prought about by large enterprises 
Which cover entire states and even 
pountries: Assembling and financing, 
of course, are two services rendered by 
ull middlemen. 
| Because some of the work of market- 
lng is done most cheaply by smail 
units, it is necessary to have numer- 
\us local creameries, cheese factories, 
tanning plants, elevators, and live 
stock shipping concerns. But while 
shese enterprises are large enough to 
jo part of marketing efficiently, they 
ire wholly unadapted to doing other 
Darts. This is particularly true in 
‘ransporting, storing and distributing. 
‘o have these done inexpensively re- 
juires that a large number of local 
mits band together in a federation to 
)stablish and maintain an _ efficient 
vales or distributing agency, Federa- 
‘ion is equally important for these lo- 
Jal units if they are to cope with many 
‘ther problems in the selling of farm 
roducts, such as railroad rates and 
‘ervices, tariffs, fair and unfair com- 
jetition, inadequate and incorrect mar- 
set information and reports, lack of 
‘apital, need of by-product develop- 
nent, the compiling and analysis of 
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facts about the industry, legislation, 
advertising and other vital matters. 


Must Organize If Marketing Is to 
Improve 

Efficient marketing necessitates or- 
ganization because while certain serv- 
ices are best rendered by small local 
units, other services—especially those 
phases of storing and distributing 
Which result in market feeding and 
price stabilization—can be gained only 
by the development of large scale fed- 
erations or selling systems. If farm- 
ers want a system of improved mar- 
keting they must practice consolida- 
tion, co-ordination, co-operation. 

There should be as few local middle- 
men as can do the necessary work and 
earn profits while taking the smallest 
proportion of the consumer’s dollar to 
cover their expenses and provide these 
profits. Since there are generally too 
many local middlemen, their volume of 
business is small and their overhead 
expense high. Consolidation of these 
concerns into a single co-operative 
unit or into one co-operative and one 
private unit is a necessary step to- 
ward reduction of marketing costs, 

If suecessful local enterprises are to 
prevent the alternate starving and 
flooding of markets with consequent 
seasonal price fluctuation, they must 
co-ordinate all their selling activities. 
Particularly must they work together 
under a definite plan that will guaran- 
tee sufficient business for each federa- 
tion to maintain a staff of experts to: 

1. Collect accurate supply and de- 
mand facts; 

2. Store the surplus seasonal pro- 
duction for sale in seasons of deficit 
production; 

3, Advertise branded _ products 
which have been rigidly graded and 
represent standardized dependable 
quality; 

4. Feed markets and thus stabilize 
prices so that farmers may be protect- 
ed against the hazards of price fluctua- 
tion. 

These hazards now seriously affect 
productive operations and interfere 
with the maintenance of satisfactory 
conditions in rural life. 

The profits or savings which a con- 
solidated,- co-ordinated marketing sys- 
tem may obtain shall be paid to those 
who have toiled to produce the prod- 
ucts. It guarantees to the farmer that 
if profits are made by the marketing 
system over and above the prices paid, 
that these shall go to him. This 
amounts to getting a higher price for 
his goods. It means, moreover, that 
to the extent prices are stabilized and 
profits made, the farmer will have ef. 
fectively reduced the cost of market- 
ing while also getting a higher pro- 
portion of the consumer’s dollar. 


Hot Sun Checks Live Stock Growth 


| OT weather, flies and mosquitoes 
\ retard the’ growth of farm ani- 

mals and lessen milk production. 
jven though such animals may be kept 
uring July and August on good pas- 
ure they do not gain. January and 
‘ebruary are also trying months. 
‘here may be plenty of feed then, but 
ften there is not enough shelter to 
‘eep live stock comfortable. 


_ “The best protection from the heat,” 
iys W. H. Peters, of the animal hus- 
andry division at Minnesota Univer- 
jty Farm, “is a wooded pasture, 
‘here are many farms in Minnesota, 
owever, upon which no trees are 


rowing in fields best adapted for use 
i pastures, On such farms no invest- 
vent will pay better than construction 
| a cheap shed that will afford shade 
wv stock during the heat of the day. 
1 such a shed cattle and horses will 
lect and the switching tails will pro- 
‘de protection in large degree from 
es in the day time and from mos- 
litoes during the late evening. 


“Cows that are milking heavily, as 
ell as young calves, either beef or 
ry, will do best through the summer 
onths if they are kept in a well ven- 
lated and darkened barn during the 
ty time and are turned out to pasture 
night. 

“There are, of course, many prepa- 
tions on the market which will abate 


the fly nuisance for a short time after 
being applied. These can be used on 
milk cows at milking time and also 
on cattle that are being fitted for show. 
The effect is temporary, however, and 
the treatment for large groups of cattle 
or horses running in pasture is not 
practicable. A shaded place, however 
cheaply it may be constructed, is the 
most efficient and economical method 
of combating flies and mosquitoes in 
pastures lacking natural shade. Such 
a shed also affords protection from the 
rays of the sun and will help to keep 
up gains during hot weather.” 


WHITEWASH FOR THE DAIRY 
BARN 


The government formula for white- 
washing barns is as follows: First 
mix 62 pounds, or 1 bushel quick lime 
with 12 gallons water. Then dissolve 
in 2 gallons hot water 2 lbs. salt and 
1 lb. sulphate of zine. Add 2 gallons 
skimmilk. The above formula will 
give probably the best satisfaction 
but the more common formula is as 
follows: Slack 10 lbs. quick lime with 
2 gallons of water. Allow this to 
stand for one hour before using. 


Many persons have learned for the 
first time this summer that there is 
no soft drink which can equal a glass 
of cold milk on a hot day. 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 
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If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 


Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebiec County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and rundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown, 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. 

Car! Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers, 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Authorized by the Gogebiec County Board of Supervisors) 
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A little money, courage 
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First National Bank 
of Calumet 


= Calumet, Michigan 

a Capital $200,000.00 

2 CALL IN AND SEB US 

= We are always pleased to serve you 
= Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
= Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
= C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
2 Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 - 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


Capital - - $50,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - $42,000.00 
Resources Exceeding $500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
Cc. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


= 
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First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 
| Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
| ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette Nationa! Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital $200,000.00 
$200,000.00 
- $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 


A General Banking. Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 

Officers and Directors: KF. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 
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First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers; R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred §. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. II. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier, 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L.Kaufman, Ku, S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, B. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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With Interest to Date 


By REX E. BEACH 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers 
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HIS is the tale of a wrong that 

rankled and a great revenge. It 

is not a moral story, nor yet, 

measured by the modern money 
code, is it what could be called immor- 
al. It is merely a tale of sharp wits 
which clashed in pursuit of business, 
therefore let it be considered unmoral, 
a word with a wholly different com- 
mercial significance. 


Time was when wrongs were righted 
by mace and battle-ax, amid fanfares 
and shoutings, but we live in a quieter 
age, an age of repression, wherein the 
keenest thrust is not delivered with a 
yell of triumph nor the oldest score set- 
tled to the blare of trumpets. No long- 
er do the men of great muscle lord it 
over the weak and the puny; as a rule 
they toil and they lift, doing unpleas- 
ant menial duties for hollow-chested, 
big-domed men with eye-glasses. But 
among those very spindle-shanked, ter- 
ra-cotta dwellers, who cower at 
draughts and eat soda mints, the an- 
cient struggle for supremacy wages 
fiercer than ever. Single combats are 
fought now as then, and the flavor of 
victory is quite as sweet to the pallid 
man back of a roll-top desk as to the 
swart, bristling baron behind his viz- 
ored helmet. 

The beginning of this story runs 
back to the time Henry Hanford went 
with the General Equipment Company 
as a young salesman full of hope and 
enthusiasm and a somewhat exaggerat- 
ed idea of his own importance. He 
was selling shears, punches, and other 
machinery used in the fabrication of 
structural steel. In the territory as- 
signed to him, the works of the Atlan- 
tic Bridge Company stuck up like a 
sore thumb, for although it employed 
many men, although its contracts were 
large and its requirements numerous, 
the General Equipment Company had 
never sold it a dollar’s worth of any- 
thing, 

In the course of time Hanford con- 
vinced himself that the Atlantic Bridge 
Company needed more modern machin- 
ery, so he laid siege to Jackson Wylie, 
Sr., its president and practical owner. 
He spent all of six months in gaining 
the old man’s ear, but when he succeed- 
ed he laid himself out to sell his goods. 
He analyzed the Atlantic Bridge Com- 
pany’s needs in the light of modern 
milling practice, and demonstrated the 
saving his equipment would effect. A 
big order and much prestige were at 
stake, both of which young Hanford 
needed badly at the time, He was vast. 
ly encouraged, therefore, when the 
bridge-builder listened attentively to 
him. 

“T dare say we shall have to make a 
change,” Mr. Wylie reluctantly agreed. 
“T’ve been bothered to death by machin- 
ery salesmen, but you’re th? first one 
to really interest me.” 

Hanford acknowledged the compli- 
ment and proceeded further to elabo- 
rate upon the superiority of the Gen- 
eral Equipment Company’s goods over 
those sold by rival concerns. When he 
left he felt that he had Mr. Wylie, Sr., 
“going.” 

At the office they warned him that 
he had a hard nut to crack; that Wylie 
was given to “stringing” salesmen and 
was a hard man to close with, but Han- 
ford smiled confidently. Granting those 
facts, they rendered him all the more 
eager to make this sale; and the bridge 
company really did need up-to-date ma- 
chinery. 

He instituted an even more vigorous 
selling campaign, he sent much printed 
matter to Mr. Wylie, Sr., he wrote him 
many letters. Being a thoroughgoing 
young salesman, he studied the plant 
from the ground up, learning the 
bridge business in such detail as en- 
abled him to talk with authority on 
efficiency methods. In the course of 
his studies he discovered many things 
that were wrong with the Atlantic, and 
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spent days in outlining improvemer 
on paper. He made the acquaintan) 
of the foremen; he cultivated the Ge 
eral Superintendent; he even met ) 
Jackson Wylie, Jr., the Sales Manag 
a very polished, metallic young ma 
who seemed quite as deeply impress 
with Hanford’s statements as did } 
father. 


Under our highly developed compe| 
tive system, modern business is do: 
very largely upon personality. Fro 
the attitude of both father and ge 
Hanford began to count his chicker) 
Instead of letting up, however, he i 
doubled his efforts, which was his wa 
He spent so much time on the matt 
that his other work suffered, and | 
consequence his firm called him dow 
He outlined his progress with the 4 
lantic Bridge Company, declared | 
was going to succeed, and continued | 
camp with the job, notwithstanding tl 
firm’s open doubts. 

Sixty days after his first intervie 
he had another visit with Wylie, s 
nior, during which the latter drain 
him of information and made an a 
pointment for a month later. Said M 
Wylie: 

“You impress me strongly, Hanfor' 
and I want my associates to hear yo 
Get your proposition into shape a1 
make the same talk to them that yc 
have made to me.” 

Hanford went away elated; he evé 
bragged a bit at the office, and the 1 
port got around among the other sale 
men that he really had done the ir 
possible and had pulled off somethir 
big with the Atlantic. It was a bu 
month for that young gentleman, a1! 
when the red-letter day at last arrive 
he went on to Newark to find both W 
lies awaiting him. 

“Well, sir, are you prepared to mal 
a good argument?” the father inquire! 

“Tam.” Hanford decided that thr 
months was not too long a time to di 
vote to work of this magnitude, aft 
all. 

“T want you to do your best,” tl 
bridge-builder continued, encouragin) 
ly, then he led Hanford into the dire 
tors’ room, where, to his visitor’s asto, 
ishment, some fifty men were seate 
“These are our salesmen,’ announce 
Mr, Wylie. He introduced Hanford 1 
them with the request that they liste 
attentively to what the young man ha 
to say. 

It was rather nervous work for Hai 
ford, but he soon warmed up and fo, 
got his embarrassment. He stood o 
his feet for two long hours pleading ¢ 
if for his life. He went over the A’ 
lantic plant from end to end; he shoy) 
ed the economic necessity for new mi 
chinery; then he explained the efficiel 
cy of his own appliances. He too 
rival types and picked them to piece) 
pointing out their inferiority. H 
showed his familiarity with brid¢ 
work by going int» figures which bo 
out his contention that the Atlantic 
output could be increased and at aj) 
actual monthly saving. He wound u 
by proving that the General Equipmer 
Company was the one concern best fi 
ted to effect the improvement. => | 

It had taken months of unremittin: 
toil to prepare himself for this expos 
tion, but the young fellow felt he ha 
made his case. When he took up th 
cost of the proposed instalment, a“ 
ever, Mr Jackson Wylie, Sr., interrup) 
ed him. : 

“That is all I care to have you coy 
er,” the latter explained. “Thank yo) 
very kindly, Mr. Hanford.” | 

Hanford sat down and wiped: hij 
forehead, whereupon the other steppe} 
forward and addressed his employes. | 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you have jus 
listened to the best argument I eve 
heard. I purposely called you in fror 
the road so that you might have | 
practical lesson in salesmanship 
learn something from an outsider abou 


{ 
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four own business. I want you to 
rofit by this talk. Take it to heart 
ind apply it to your own customers, 
Jur selling efficiency has deteriorated 
ately; you are getting lazy. I want 
‘ou to wake up and show better re- 


ults. That is all. You might thank 
his young gentleman for his kind- 
ess.” 


; When the audience had dispersed, 
{anford inquired, blankly, “Don’t you 
itend to act on my suggestions?” 

' “Oh no!” said Mr. Wylie, in apparent 
‘urprise. “We are doing nicely, ag it 
. I merely wanted you to address the 
oys.” 

t “But—T’ve spent three months of 
lard labor on this! You led me to be- 
‘eve that you would put in new equip- 
ent.” 

The younger Wylie laughed, languid- 
' exhaling a lungful of cigarette 
moke. “When Dad gets ready to pur- 
jase, he’ll let you know,” said he. 
| Six months later the Atlantic Bridge 
ompany placed a mammoth order 
‘ith Hanford’s rival concern, and he 
‘as not even asked to figure on it. 

That is how the seeds of this story 
»re sown. Of course the facts got out, 
ir those Atlantic salesmen were not 
anting in a sense of humor, and Han- 
rd was joshed in every quarter. To 
ake matters worse, his firm called 
*m to account for his wasted time, im- 
ying that something was evidently 
‘ong with his selling methods. Thus 
lgan a lack of confidence which quick- 
} developed into strained relations, 
‘ve result was inevitable; Hanford 
sw what was coming and was wise 
cough to resign his position, 

But it was the ridicule that hurt him 
1st. He was unable to get away from 
tit. Had he been at all emotional, he 
yuld have sworn a vendetta, so deep 
ad lasting was the hurt, but he did 
rt; he merely failed to forget, which, 
aer all, is not so different. 

-t seemed queer that Henry Hanford 
s)uld wind up in the bridge business 
huself, after attempting to fill several 
usatisfactory positions, and yet there 
Ws nothing remarkable about iu; Lor 
tit three months of intense applica- 
tn at the Atlantic plant had given 
ha a groundwork which came in han- 
d when the Patterson Bridge Com- 
Diy offered him a desk. He was a 
3d salesman; he worked hard and in 
‘ie he was promoted, By and by the 
sty was forgotten—by every one ex- 
“t Henry Hanford. But he had lost 
considerable number of precious 
Ts, 

Vhen it became known that the Eng- 
i: and Continental structural shops 
ve so full of work that they could 
\ figure on the mammoth five-million- 
car steel structure designed to span 
| Barrata River in Africa, and when 
| Royal Commission in London final- 
yidvertised broadcast that time was 
t essence of this contract, Mr. Jack- 
¢ Wylie, Sr., realized that his plant 
’’ equipped to handle the job in mag- 
Dent shape, with large profit to him- 
© and with great renown to the Wy- 
(mame. He therefore sent his son, 
4ison Wylie, the Second, now a full- 
zed partner, to London armed with 
ers to almost everybody in England 
‘1 almost everybody in America. 

WoO weeks later — the Patterson 
ilge Company was not so aggressive 
> {S more pretentious rival—Henry 
‘ford went abroad on the same mis- 
(, but he carried no letters of intro- 
lion for the very good reason that 
»ossessed neither commercial influ- 
! nor social prestige. Bradstreets 
| never rated him, and Who’s Who 
ie no names with which he was 
lliar. 

jckson Wylie, the Second, had been 

/ondon frequently, and he was ac- 
pmied to English life. He had 
ds with headquarters at Prince’s 
at Romano’s, friends who were de- 
fea to entertain go prominent an 
friean; his letters gave him the 
\Se to many of the best clubs and 

jd his Way socially wherever he 

2 to go, 

was Hanford’s first trip across, 
he arrived on British soil without 
tuch aS a knowledge of English 
, With nothing in the way of bag- 
» €xcept a grip full of blue-prints, 
with no destination except the 
j*Ment building, where he ‘had 
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been led to believe the Royal Barrata 
Bridge Commission was eagerly and 


impatiently awaiting his coming. But 
when he called at the Parliament build- 
ings he failed not only to find the Com- 
mission, but even to encounter anybody 
who knew anything about it. He did 
Manage to locate the office, after some 
patient effort, but learned that it was 
nothing more than a forwarding ad- 
dress, and that no member of the Com- 
mission had been there for several 
weeks, He was informed that the Com- 
mission had convened once, and there- 


fore was not entirely an imaginary 
body; beyond that he could discover 
nothing. On his second visit to the of- 


fice he was told that Sir Thomas Drum- 
mond, the chairman, was inside, hay- 
ing run down from his shooting-lodge 
in Scotland for the day. But Sir 
Thomas’ clerk, with whom Hanford 
had become acquainted at the time of 
his first call, informed him that Mr. 
Jackson Wylie, the Second, from Amer- 
ica, was closeted with his lordship, and 
in consequence his lordship could not 
be disturbed. Later, when Hanford got 
more thoroughly in touch with the 
general situation, he began to realize 
that introductions, influence, social 
prestige would in all probability go far- 
ther toward landing the Barrata Bridge 
than mere engineering ability or close 
figuring—facts with which the younger 
Wylie was already familiar, and 
against which he had provided. It also 
became plain to Hanford as time went 
on that the contract would of necessity 
go to America, for none of the Buro- 
pean shops were in position to com- 
plete it on time, 


Owing to government needs, this 
huge, eleven-span structure had to be 
on the ground within ninety days from 
the date of the signing of the contract, 
and erected within eight months there- 
after. The Commission’s clerk, a big, 
red-faced, jovial fellow, informed Han- 
ford that price was not nearly so es- 
sential as time of delivery; that al- 
though the contract glittered with al- 
luring bonuses and was heavily weight- 
ed with forfeits, neither bonuses nor 
forfeitures could in the slightest man- 
ner compensate for a delay in time, It 
was due to this very fact, to the pecu- 
liar urgency of the occasion, that the 
Commissioners were inclined to look 
askance at prospective bidders who 
might in any way fail to complete the 
task as specified. 

“If all that is true, tell me why Wy- 
lie gets the call?” Hanford inquired. 


“T understand he has the very high- | 


est references,” said the Englishman. 

“No doubt. But you can’t build 
bridges with letters of introduction, 
even in Africa.” 

“Probably not, But Sir Thomas is a 
big man; Mr. Wylie is one of his sort. 
They meet on common ground, don’t 
you see?” 

“Well, if I can’t arrange an interview 


{Continued on page 16) 


One of thesurest ways 
to become physically in- 
capable of doing your best 
work is to get only snat- 
ches of sleep—broken by 
disturbing dreams. 


If your sleep is being 
disturbed by drinking 
tea or coffee, you may be 
sowing the seeds of a 
nervous breakdown. 


Do not wait until your 
nerves are affected by the 
drugs, thein and caffeine, 
in tea or coffee. Protect 
your strength, vitalityand 
endurance. 


Have sound, restful 
sleep, and wake refreshed 
and fit for any task. 


Postum, the delicious 
cereal beverage, with its 
golden-brown richness 
and coffee-like taste, will 


Mental butterflying at 2 a.m 
A great indoor sport for 
thoughtless people 


let Nature restore your 
coffee-irritated nerves, 
and bring you sound, re- 
freshing sleep. 


Postum is wholesome 
and acts ina normal way. 


It possesses the advan- 
tages of a hot drink, with- 
out the ill effects of tea 
or coffee. 


Drink Postum for a 
week or two. See what 
a difference it will make 
in you! 


ee 
There’s a Reason.” 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 


At all grocers, 
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Minnesota. 
Good lands which will 


churches and neighbors. 


man of means. 


| MORE FARMERS 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requi 
Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


There is room for 100,- 
000 new farmers on the 
cut-over lands tributary 


remenrs of the 
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You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
for a Dollar a Year. 


THEEPRESCOTT COMPANY | 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


PRESCOTT 


“Mencwinee-| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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| WE HELP YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If* 
you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms 
. and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you 
have the right kind of stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to 
do with it, whether you now possess any stock—beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and _ tools, and give us one ro two 


references. 
We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood cut-over land, 
watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Banking by Mail 


The perfected postal service of to-day 


makes this bank available to everyone. 


Even you who live on rural delivery 
routes can have your letters containing 
currency registered by the mail carrier 
right at your own door, The fee for reg- 


istering a letter is only ten cents. 


Can’t you see how easy it would be to 
earn interest on your money by building 
up a Savings Account by mail at this 
bank? It would be a good investment for 


you, and one easy to turn again into cash. 


| First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $300,000 
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with any member of the Commission, 
I can at least take you to lunch. Will 
you go?” 

The clerk declared that he would in- 
deed, and in the days that followed the 
two saw much of each other. This fel- 
low, Lowe by name, interested Han- 
ford. He was a cosmopolite; he was 
polished to the hardness of agate by 
a life spent in many lands. He pos- 
sessed a cold eye and a firm chin; he 
was a complex mixture of dare-deviltry 
and meekness. He had fought in a 
war or two, and he had led hopes quite 
as forlorn as the one Hanford was now 
engaged upon. It was this bond, per- 
haps, which drew the two together. 

In spite of Lowe’s assistance Hanford 
found it extremely difficult, nay, al- 
most impossible, to obtain any real in- 
side information concerning the Barra- 
ta Bridge; wherever he turned he 
brought up against a blank wall of 
English impassiveness: he even ex- 
perienced difficulty in sechring the 
blue-prints he wanted. 

“It looks pretty tough for you,” 
Lowe told him one day. “I’m afraid 
youre going to come a cropper, old 
man. This chap Wylie has the rail 
and he’s running well. He has opened 
an office, I believe.” 

“Sq I understand. Well, the race 
isn’t over yet, and I’m a good stayer, 
This is the biggest thing I ever tackled 
and it means a lot to me—more than 
you imagine.” 

“How so?” 

Hanford recited the story of his old 
wrong, to Lowe’s frank amazement, 

“What a rotten trick!” the latter re- 
marked. 

“Yes! And—I don’t forget.” 

“Youd better forget this job. It 
takes pull to get consideration from 
people like Sir Thomas, and Wylie has 
more than he needs. A fellow without 
it hasn’t a chance. Look at me, for in- 
stance, working at a desk. Bah!” 

“Want to try something else?” 

“tT do! And you’d better follow suit.” 

Hanford shook his head. “I never 
quit—I can’t. When my chance at this 
bridge comes along—” 

Lowe laughed. 

“Oh, the chance will come. Chances 
always come; sometimes we don’t see 
them, that’s all. When this one comes 
I want to be ready. Meanwhile, I think 
I'll reconnoiter Wylie’s new office and 
find out what’s doing.” 

Day after day Henry Hanford pur- 
sued his work doggedly, seeing much 
of Lowe, something of Wylie’s clerk, 
and nothing whatever of Sir Thomas 
Drummond or the other members of 
the Royal Barrata Bridge Commission. 
He heard occasional rumors of the so- 
cial triumphs of his rival, and met him 
once, to be treated with half-veiled 


| amusement by that patronizing young 


man. Meanwhile, the time was grow- 
ing short and Hanford’s firm was not 
well pleased with his progress. 


Then the chance came, unexpectedly, 
as Hanford had declared chances al- 
ways come. The remarkable thing in 
this instance was not that the veiled 
goddess showed her face, but that Han- 
ford was quick enough to recognize her 
and bold enough to act. He had taken 
Lowe to the Trocadero for dinner, and, 
finding no seats where they could 
watch the crowd, he had selected a 
stall in a quiet corner. They had been 
there but a short time when Hanford 


| recognized a voice from the stall adja- 


cent as belonging to the representative 
of the Atlantic Bridge Company. From 
the sounds he could tell that Wylie 
was giving a dinner-party, and with 
Lowe’s aid he soon identified the 
euests as members of the Royal Bar- 
rata Bridge Commission, Hanford be- 
gan to strain his ears. 


As the meal progressed this became 
less of an effort, for young Wylie’s 
voice was strident. The Wylie conver- 
sation had ever been limited largely to 
the Wylies, their accomplishments, 
their purposes, and their prospects; 
and now having the floor as host, he 
talked mainly about himself, his fa- 
ther, and their forthcoming Barrata 
Bridge contract. It was his evident 
endeavor this evening to impress his 
distinguished guests with the tremen- 
dous importance of the Atlantic Bridge 
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Company and its unsurpassed facilit; 
for handling big jobs, A large partf 
young Wylie’s experience had been be 
quired by manipulating municipal ei 
tracts and the aldermen connecij 
therewith; he now worked along sj. 
ilar lines. Hanford soon learned tlt 
he was trying in every way possible 
induce Drummond and his associa 
to accompany him back to America ir 
the purpose of proving beyond perj- 
venture that the Atlantic could taa 
care of a five-million-dollar contrit 
with ease. 

“Ag if they’d go!” Lowe said, soft', 
“And yet—by Jove! he talks as if a 
had the job buttoned up.” | 

The Englishman was alert, his d- 
matic instinct was at play; recogniziz 
the significance of Wylie’s offer and gs 
possible bearing upon Hanford’s fr 
tunes, he waved the waiter aw, 
knowing better than to permit the 1'- 
tle of dishes to distract his host’s - 
tention. 

Meanwhile, with clenched teeth aj 
smoldering eyes Henry Hanford heel 
his rival in the next compartment id.- 
tify the State of New Jersey by te 
fact that the works of the Atlane 
Bridge Company were located therel, 
and dignify it by the fact that the Ja: 
son Wylies lived there. 

“You know, gentlemen,” Wylie vs 
saying, “I can arrange the trip witht 
the least difficulty, and I assure ju 
there will be no discomfort. I ama 
constant cipher communication wh 
my father, and he will be delightedo 
afford you every courtesy. I can fixt 
up by cable in a day.” 

Hanford arose with a silent gestie 
to his guest, then, although the ml 
was but half over, he paid the bill. e 
had closed his campaign. Right tla 
and there he landed the great Barra 
Bridge contract. 

Lowe, mystified beyond measure y 
his friend’s action, made no commit 
until they were outside. Then he & 
claimed: 

“T gay, old top, what blew off?” 

Hanford smiled at him queerly. “ne 
whole top of young Wylie’s head bly 
off, if he only knew it. It’s my day0o 
settle that score, and the interest wl 
be compounded.” / 

“T must be extremely stupid.” 

“Not at all, You’re damned intti- 
gent, and that’s why I’m going to nd 
your help.” Hanford turned upon & 
adventurer suddenly. “Have you ej! 
been an actor?” 

Lowe made a comical grimace, 1 
say, old man, that’s pretty rough. J 
people raised me for a gentleman.” | 

“Bxactly. Come with me to my hol. 
We’re going to do each other a grit 
favor. With your help and the help 
Mr. Jackson Wylie the Second’s 12 
don clerk, I’m going to land the Ir. 
rata Bridge.” 

Hanford had not read his fri 
Lowe wrong, and when, behind loc 4 
doors, he outlined his plan, the ® 
fellow gazed at him with amazem\(t 
his blue eyes sparkling with adm? 
tion. 

“Gad! That appeals to me. I—thk 
I can do it.” There was.no timidity? 
Lowe’s words, merely a careful cont 
eration of the risks involved. | 

Hanford gripped his hand, “I’llt 
tend to Wylie’s clerk,” he declai 
“Now we'd better begin to rehearse, 

“But what makes you so positive |t 
can handle his clerk?” queried LOW), 

“Oh, I’ve studied him the same oy 
I’ve studied you! I’ve been doing nit 
ing else for the last month.” q 

“Bli? me, you’re a corker!” said t 


. 


Lowe. ! 


(Continued Next Month)” 


The number of native white farm™ 
in the United States on January 
was 4,917,395, compared with 477 
063 in 1910, representing an incre® 
of 146,242, or 3.1 per cent. These » 
ures were recently announced by ' 
bureau of the census. ! 


—— 


Here is one more use for that in’ 
pensible oil: equal parts of linsee' 
and lime water. It will take the st 
out of sunburn immediately, Se 
matter of fact, will prevent § bu 
if applied before exposure to the . 
sun, ’ 
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WEET clover is rapidly gaining 
| in favor in Michigan as a crop 
} for building up soils low in fer- 
i tility and organic matter; also 
!for pasturage, hay, and as a seed and 
jhoney crop. When properly handled 
‘it furnishes abundant pasturage from 
‘early spring until late fall and seldom 
causes bloat. Though stock may not 
jat first take readily to sweet clover, 
\they will become accustomed to it if 
‘fed no other forage or roughage for a 
‘few days. On account of its succu- 
jlence cattle often times crave dry 
‘roughage while being pastured on this 
‘crop. 

' Sweet clover will grow on soils that 
we quite low in fertility and deficient 
‘n organic matter, provided they are 
well supplied with lime. For this rea- 
son it is one of the best crops for 
uilding up light soils or poor, heavily 
sropped soils that are low in fertility, 
vhether the soil is light or heavy. If 
lised as a green manuring crop it 
should be plowed under just before 
loom, since at this stage the plant is 
ull of water and decay will be rapid. 
Sweet clover as a green manuring 
‘rop has another advantage in that it 
;ecayS much more rapidly than do 
hiany other crops when plowed under. 


| When properly handled, sweet clo- 
ler hay contains practically as much 
‘igestible protein as alfalfa and more 
ian red clover. The quality of milk 
‘roduced when the hay is fed to cows 
} approximately the same as when 
|ther legumes are used, according to 
|. S. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 820. 
| The yield of seed secured per acre 
| quite high when compared with al- 
‘ke and red clover. When sown 
oadcast a yield from three to five 
jashels of seed per acre is not un- 
mmon and when drilled in 32 inch 
ws yields of from 8 to 10 bushels are 
vometimes secured. 

Sweet clover has long been recog- 
\zed by bee-keepers as one of their 
uluable sources of nectar. The pe- 
dd of nectar secretion usually fol- 
ws that of white and alsike clover. 
ne honey from white sweet clover is 
‘sht in color with a slight green tint 
id the yield is heavy. 


Varieties of Sweet Clover. 


‘There are four important varieties 
| Sweet clover. The white biennial is 
}2 One commonly referred to as 
‘weet clover’ and has proven much 
litter adapted to Michigan conditions 
(an either the yellow biennial or yel- 
‘VY annual. The white biennial has a 
\\ite blossom, an upright habit of 
wth, and matures seed the second 
ir. The yellow hiennial has yellow 
‘'ssoms, finer stems, is much more 
“cumbent in habits of growth, and 
'Y yields from one-half to two-thirds 
‘much as the white biennial. Seed 
| the white biennial is oftentimes 
iulterated with seed of the yellow 
‘nnial, This adulteration may be 
itinguished by the dark purplish 
/en mottling and oftentimes pur- 
sh green spots on the seed of the 
low biennial. The yellow annual 
‘1 Small erect growing plant, produc- 
| seed the first season and should 
| be sown in this state because of 
very small growth secured. The 
id of the. yellow annual is much 
Wer than that of the other sweet 
vers, 
(eed of the white annual or 
ighes Sweet clover” (trade name 
an Clover), is now being distrib- 
1 over the state and shows prom- 
of becoming ‘a valuable crop. 


Lime. 


itisfactory yields are very seldom 
red on acid soils. Even though 
Stand may be fair at first the 
ts will be stunted in growth and 
@ Small amount of hay or pastur- 
Secured. When the soil is in this 
lition it usually requires from one 
WoO tons of ground limestone or 
‘ two to three cubic yards of marl 
cure good results. 
f¢e inoculation enables the plant 
lake use of atmospheric nitrogen 
yery important to inoculate on 
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Soils low in organic matter and nitro- 
gen. There are several different meth- 
ods of inoculation. The pure culture 
and soil methods are the simplest and 
easiest to apply. Pure culture may be 
Secured from the Department of Bac- 
teriology, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. The price 
is 25 cents per bottle and one bottle is 
Sufficient for a bushel of seed. Direc- 
tions for application accompany the 
bottle. 


When it is not possible to secure 
the pure culture, very good results 
are usually obtained by the soil meth- 
od. Dissolve one and one-half ounces of 
carpenter glue in a quart of water and 
Sprinkle over the seed which has been 
spread out on a smooth floor. Stir the 
seed and then scatter over the seed 
about a quart of soil that has been re- 
cently obtained from a Sweet clover 
or alfalfa field where the roots have 
an abundance of nodules. Inoculation 
may also be made by broadcasting 
from 200 to 300 pounds of surface soil 
taken to a depth of three inches from 
a well inoculated field of sweet clover 
or alfalfa. The soil should be applied 
on a cloudy day or in the evening and 
immediately harrowed in. 


Michigan Sweet Clover 


Seeding. 

A greater growth and more lasting 
stand is usually secured by seeding in 
the early svring on a well compacted 
seed bed. Loose seed beds are re- 
sponsible for many failures. Sweet 
clover may be seeded in the early 
spring on fall sown rye or wheat, or 
seeded with barley or oats. Only 
three-fourths of the usual amount of 
oats or barley should be sown when 
used as anurse crop. From 12 to 15 
pounds of scarified sweet clover seed 
per acre is usually sufficient to give a 
good stand. Scarification is important 
because the seed coat of the sweet 
clover seed is quite impervious to wat- 
er and retards germination. From 16 
to 18 pounds of unscarified seed or 
from 22 to 24 pounds of unhulled seed 
is usually sufficient to secure a stand. 

On heavy, fertile soils, sweet clover 
when seeded at the same time as the 
oats sometimes makes sufficient 
growth to make difficult the curing of 
the grain. On this type of soil it is 
advisable to seed the sweet clover two 
weeks later than the oats. 


Harvesting For Hay. 


The stage of growth at which Sweet 
clover is cut has a great influence 
upon the quality of hay secured. It 
should be cut just before the blossom 
buds appear. After this stage sweet 
clover becomes very woody, the leaves 
fall off, and a very poor quality of hay 
results. When grown alone on fertile 
soils it is sometimes possible to secure 
a crop of hay the first season. The 
only precaution necessary is to cut 
early enough so that approximately 
from four to six inches growth will be 
made for winter protection. 

The time and height of cutting is 
very important. Sweet clover does 
not propagate the second year from a 
crown as does alfalfa, but propagates 
from buds in the axils of the leaves 
on the lower portion of the stalk. Con- 
sequently if the first cutting is made 
below the young branches which bear 
the leaves, a second crop will not be 
secured. If the cutting is made just 
before the blossom buds appear the 
proper height will be about six inches, 
if however, the plants are allowed to 
come into bloom it will be necessary 
to cut ten or twelve inches high in or- 
der that a second crop may be secured. 
If a ten inch stubble is desired it will 
be necessary to replace the shoe soles 
of the mover with higher soles which 
may be made of strap iron at any 
blacksmith shop. 


Harvesting For Seed. 


The best implement to use in har- 
vesting sweet clover for seed will de- 
pend upon the growth made. If the 
growth is not too rank and heavy, the 
grain binder may be used. However, 
if very rank the corn binder will give 
better satisfaction. 
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Make These Idle Acres 
Work for YOU! 


BOVERY farm has its busy acres yielding 
profitable crops and its idle acres where 
stumps, boulders and swamps produce only 
expensive tax bills. Progressive farmers are 
adding year by year to their profit-paying 
acres by reclaiming their idle waste land 
through the use of 


Ol PONT 
DYNAMITE 


This is generally recognized the country over as the 
modern, up-to-date method. It removes stumps and 
boulders and digs ditches quickly and economically. 

To be sure of getting a dependable explosive suited 
to your requirements in this section, ask your local 
dealer for Du Pont Dynamite for land clearing, tree 
planting and ditching work. 

Bear in mind an acre cleared or drained adds a per- 
Manent income to your farm business. 

Send for a free copy of Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives, telling how farmers use Du Pont Dynamite 
to turn idle acres into productive fields. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, II. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn, 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


LAND FOR SALE 


WOOD FOR SALE 


Phone 20 


. lane 


Dorthern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A, B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 
The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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Once in a Lifetime 


—there comes an opportunity—-THE opportunity 
of that lifetime. 


TO THE FARMER, THE LIVE STOCK MAN, 
THE DAIRYMAN, THE MANUFACTURER, AND 
TO ANY MAN LOOKING FOR THE BEST THE 
OLD U. S. CAN OFFER IN THE WAY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE, that opportunity is at hand—in 


The State of Michigan. 


Thousands of acres of low-priced, fertile, agricul- 
tural land; millions of feet of virgin timber; rapid- 
flowing streams for water power; inland lakes; the 
center of the world’s greatest market for all com- 
modities, whether from farm, mill or factory; the 
nation’s ideal summer resort section. It is all in 
MICHIGAN. 


For full information, write 


le ieee ee) ACY 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Always 
Delightful 


Always 


Uniform 


ASTED AND PACKED: 5”, 
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With This ’ Trade Mark 


ROASTED and PACKED by 


| JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 
h; GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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The “Fourth Big Thing” 


September, 192 
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HREBE men sat in the smoking 
room of a Pullman car on a train 
coming from Chicago to the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan. Two 
of them were coming north to look 
over some of the peninsula’s natural 
resources with a view to investing. As 
they discussed the probable success of 
their enterprise, the rapidity of return 
and the ultimate amount of it, their 
spirits arose to a high tension. They 
were all bound up in the outcome of 
their venture and as they discussed its 
pros and cons, one of them Said/2 ae 
tell you the finding of oil at Seul 
Choix will eclipse anything that has 
ever happened in the upper peninsula,” 
with which exalted opinion his com- 
panion agreed. 

The third man, who had listened to 
the conversation, could stay silent no 
longer and he ventured to enter a de- 


A Bunch of Triagle Ranch Cattle 


murrer to the extravagant statement 
of his traveling companion. In the dis- 
cussion that followed he gave utter- 
ance to the following: 


“The upper peninsula is a great 
treasure house of natural resources 
from which untold values have been 
carried away for the past sixty years 
with no thought of applying some of 
the returns toward replenishing the 
store, by opening other avenues which 
could be opened if some of the gold 
that is being carried away would be 
applied to that end. If you find oil, as 
I hope you will, you will draw oil 
from the crevices containing it until 
they are all sucked dry, just as the 
iron and copper miners are doing, and 
the pine lumbermen did, and when it’s 
all exhausted the upper peninsula will 
cease to be attractive to you. The 
money that you will make from the 
aking away of its natural resources 
will be invested in other parts that 
hold for you more attraction. That 
olicy has been the curse of the upper 
yeninsula, The eagerness of the ab- 
sentee landlord to take away from the 
peninsula its wealth and use it ex- 
lsciting and making prosperous other 
arts, without applying any part of 
that wealth to developing the upper 
peninsula’s other resources, is unfair 
to one of the richest spots on the face 
of the globe.” 


The man who made that statement 
was Stephen Rosebush, who, with his 
brother, Judson Rosebush, and Charles 
Schutz are developing the Triangle 
Ranch, 16 miles north of Crystal Falls, 
Iron County, the successful outcome 
of which will mark the fourth big 
thing in the history of the upper pen- 
insula, the other three being the dis- 
covery of copper, the discovery of iron 
ore, and the construction of the Soo 
canal. 

The Rosebush brothers are the con- 
trolling interests in the Patten Paper 
Company of Appleton, Wis., Mr. Judson 
Rosebush being one of the best known 
business men in the Fox River Valley, 
prominent in banking circles as well 


THOMAS CONLIN 


. | 
as in the manufacture of paper. TI 
Patten Paper Company owns lars! 
tracts of land in Iron County. In fac 
its holdings, combined with those (| 
Henry Ford, constitute about all they 
is to the five towns of 46-31, 32 and ¢ 
and 45-32 and 33. It derives a gree 
amount of its pulp supply from ij 
land holdings in those towns, but, ui 
like the lumbermen of old, it is tur 
ing the land it denudes of timber | 
other productive agencies. The gen) 
sis of the Triangle Ranches may | 
found in the sentiment expressed b 
Mr. Stephen Rosebush to his travelin, 
companions in the Pullman car, 

“T suppose that you have figured 01 
where you are to make money out ( 
this venture,” I said to him recentl, 
His reply gave me an insight to a) 
other angle of the business religion, | 


I may call it by that term, of the 
men, j 
“Money is not the only considerati 
with us,” he replied. “If it W 
money alone we seek we would ta. 
the money that we are spending he 
and buy gilt-edge securities. At t) 
low values they are selling today t 
big return therefrom would unqui 
tionably make us much money, 
would be a far surer and much rich 
field for investment. But, some di 
we're going to pass away, and if a mi 
leaves nothing but money, which th 
is of no value to him and in may 
cases is of very questionable value 
his descendants, he’s soon forgotte 
If, however, he can do something wi 
some of his money to benefit others } 
leaves a monument that no mon 
can buy. Of course, this isn’t all s¢ 
timent. We are attacking the ventu! 
on business principles. We figure th) 
this land can be made valuable 4} 
return food for use instead of lying’ 
a waste state. Later we will probat) 


PRP UCE RTI co ce eee 


Breaking a New One to Se ddl 


¢ 
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‘ell it off to small farmers, although 
‘ur present intentions are to always 
lave a tract for cattle raising.” 

| The readers of Cloverland Magazine 
‘an gather from the sentiments ex- 
‘ressed by Mr. Rosebush in the two 
jonversations cited, the underlying in- 
juences that brought into being the 
‘riangle Ranches, 

| Now for a view of some of the actual 
loings. The Patten Paper Company 
juts the timber off its lands, and when 
jaat company has done with them they 
‘and the cut-over lands it owns in the 
vicinity) are turned over to the Rose- 
ush Farms Cempany, composed of 
judson and Stephen Rosebush of Ap- 
‘eton, Wis., and Charles Schutz of 
‘rystal Falls, the latter being the 
vractical ranch manager, Mr. Schutz 
jrew up in the ranch business in Colo- 
do, from which place he came to take 
art in the Iron County venture. 

| The general plan contemplates three 
imches, each containing an acreage 
«from 9,000 to 10,000 acres. Triangle 
-anch No. 1 is located in the northern 
art of T. 45, R. 33, the headquarters 
sing located on Section 10 of that 
(wn, 

' Triangle Ranch No. 2 will be located 
yveral miles to the northwest of this 
st one, about where the St. Paul 
yosses the Nett River. Triangle No. 
| will be located to the northeast, in 
| 45, R. 32. No. 2 and No, 3 ranches 
ve only in contemplation. No. 1 is 
.e only one that is being developed. 
Triangle Ranch No, 1 contains 9,000 


Starting Out for the Day’s Work 


ves of grazing lands besides the 
ladquarters, which will contain, 
en all is complete, 1,500 acres of 
‘ed land on which sufficient fodder 
il be raised to maintain the cattle 
ough the winter months. The pro- 
‘ters of Triangle Ranch are to be 
veders of cattle, not mere summer 
\ders. Twenty-five miles of wire 
sce have been strung and ten more 
‘1 be put up just as soon as the 
jaring operations are over with. 
ie fence is a substantial affair in 
“Ty way. Mr. Schutz tells me that 
will probably resume fencing work 
itt year. 


“he big thing about the ranch just 
iv is the development of headquar- 
3, which consists of three flats that 
end from west to east, the east line 
‘each flat being marked by a step- 
vm to a lower plane of about ten 
| something in the order of the way 
t old Nebuchadnezzar arranged his 
\ging gardens in Babylon. 


‘he buildings stand at the north end 
ee center flat which has been en- 
ly cleared. As one stands at the 
ch house and looks out across the 
2¢ flats as the clearings show up at 
present time, the panorama pre- 
ted greatly resembles an aeroplane 
h the central flat representing the 
y, long and slim, the distance from 
| Propellor end (where the build- 
are) to the tail being over a mile. 
fn an automobile enters at the low- 
Sate it can just be discerned with 
Taked eye, 

he left wing, lying to the west of 
center flat, contains 400 acres of 
cal pine choppings on the edge of 
hardwood. Away out to the west 
clearing crew of the ranch is push- 


will live when it is ready for occu- 


ern style, 


gle mill and a sawmill, all of the tim- 
ber used in the buildings having been 
manufactured on the place with the 
tractor engines furnishing the power. 


esting work being done right now is 
the land clearing which is being car- 
ried on at a very rapid pace. 
is used entirely by Mr. Schutz in his 
stumping operations. 
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ing the brush line westward at the 
rate of 40 acres per week. 

Over to the east, or the right wing 
of our imagined plane, the tents of 
Several contractors can be seen. This 
flat contains about 500 acres and is 
more of a swamp flat that merges, fur- 
ther to the east, with a big marsh that 
extends to the Hemlock river. On the 
outer edge of this wing the brush line 
is being gradually pushed east by the 
contractors Who are clearing in that 
direction. 

The center flat contains 450 acres 
and is entirely cleared and tilled. A 
fringe of swamp lies.on each side of 
this center flat, the cedar and balsam 
of the narrow Swamps serving to sepa- 
rate the center flat from the other two. 
Not a hill breaks the surface of any 
one of the three flats, but the surface 
of the west flat is more uneven than 
either of the other two, 

The soil of these three flats is a 
sand clay loam with a gravel sub-soil. 
The land is designed for grass crops 
only and the swampy east flat ought to 
produce fine grass, 

Mr. Schutz tells me that consider- 
able drainage work will have to be 
done, but that is a consideration for 
the future. 

The most imposing structure at head- 
quarters is the big hay barn designed 
to house 350 tons of hay. Its base 
line is 65 x 135 feet, the roof being the 
“A” type, covered with steel, On each 
side of the hay mow are quarters for 
the horses of the ranch, 


aes ee 


To the west of the big hay barn, 
about 400 feet, lies the ranch gardens, 
where several acres are substantially 
fenced in and where fine potatoes, corn 
and other garden vegetables are 
grown. 

To the northwest of the barn, about 
300 feet, is the machine, tool and work 
house, a building about 90 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, entirely covered with 
corrugated steel. It is divided into 
apartments for blacksmith shop, car- 
penter shop, tool shed and stalls for 
the five tractors that are employed on 
the ranch, four Holts and one Titan. 

Hast of this building, about 200 feet, 
is the bunk house, chuck house, and 
kitchen, where the 135 men employed 
on the property are housed and fed. 
Just north of this building is the store 
house and cooler for keeping food 
stuffs. 

At the north end of the ranch gar- 
dens in a little grove is a trim little 
bungalow, which is the home of the 
ranch foreman, and to the north of all, 
on a rise of ground about twenty feet 
above the level of the other buildings, 
is the ranch house where Mr. Schutz 


pancy and where the visitors to the 
ranch will be welcomed in true west- 


In addition there is a small ghin- 


The most important and most inter- 


Powder 


He tells me that 


IT HAS NEVER 
| FAILED 


Tests Without Number Have Proved That 


RED CROWN 


The High Grade Gasoline 


Gives greater mileage than its rivals. 


Red Crown has a full measure of power 
in every drop; it is a true efficiency mo- 
tor fuel; starts easily—picks up quickly. 
To insure operating economy adopt Red 
Crown as your standard fuel, stick to it 
and you will get the utmost of service 
from your engine. 


Red Crown is uniform in quality and it 


may be bought everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 


The Heart of Wisconsin’s 
Beautiful Lake Region 


Good Roads 
Good Fishing 
Good Hotels 


Route Your Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 
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Greatest D. A. 


CLOVERLAND 


R. Boys’ Club 


(Continued from page 5) 


The club is supervised and man- 
aged by a group of women, members 
of the Menominee Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, who or- 
ganized and have carried on the work. 
Each evening some are on duty and 
they constantly work to advance the 
interests of the club. Those who can- 
not do active work help with their 
gifts and the boys realize that each 
and every one is a personal friend. 


“The Big Brothers.” 


During the last year, sixteen of the 
older boys in the club have been or- 
ganized into a “Big Brothers” group 
and their motto is “Service.” These 
boys are pledged to help the elub in 
every way they can and are carefully 
selected as to character and conduct. 
The number is limited to sixteen and 
there is always a waiting list. A boy 


city installed and maintains a large 

porch light. We need many things, 

for our needs grow as we grow and 

we hope for many of these in the com- 

ing year. The worth of the club to 

Menominee may perhaps be best told 

in the words of Judge Stiles of the 

Juvenile Court. This letter has been 

given much prominence in all the Fed- 

eration magazines: 

Mrs. H. A. Vennema, 

Director D. A. R. Boys’ Club, 

Menominee, Mich. 

My dear Mrs. Vennema: 

It gives me much pleasure to an- 
swer your recent inquiry concerning 
juvenile delinquency in Menominee 
County. 

Previous to the organization of the 
D. A. R. Boys’ Club, this court met 
with the usual experience of delin- 
quency among the young boys of the 


The D. A, R. Boys’ Club House} 


may be a “Big Brother” as long as he 
can and does give his services, but if 
not, he is expected to give his place 
to some one on the waiting list. This 
group holds council with the director 
every Monday evening at the close of 
the squad meeting. This is the form 
of self-government we use. Some of 
the boys help the younger groups, 
look after building and equipment, 
help in the library work, run the mov- 
ies, repair equipment and look after 
the welfare of the club. In return 
they may each have a key to the build- 
ing, go there at any time, while the 
other boys may come but two evenings 
each week. To be a “Big Brother” is 
an honor, but every boy is expected to 
live up to the standard. 

Our scout troops meets Friday eve- 
nings and its members are faithful 
and doing all they can to be “good 
scouts.” They have had many good 
and profitable times since their organ- 
ization. Two of the members of this 
troop secured the prizes offered for 
the collecting of the ‘tussock moths.” 
They are always ready to “do a good 
turn.” 

The outside of our building is very 
attractive since the Board of Hduca- 
tion filled and planted our lawn, Mr. 
Wells added the new porch, and the 


city. Every Saturday was given over 
to the hearing and disposition of de- 
linguent cases. We were kept busy 
trying to teach and correct the juven- 
ile offenders. It is needless for me to 
say, that in many cases we despaired 
of solving the problem, the Industrial 
School of the state not being the cor- 
rect place for many of these boys, but 
since the Daughters of the American 
Revolution organized a Boys’ Club, 
providing a place for boys to spend 
their leisure time, under supervision, 
delinquency has been reduced to such 
an extent, that in the past year this 
court has had only twenty-five cases 
of juvenile offenders. Formerly we 
averaged ten delinquent boys in court 
in one day. 

It is a great privilege for me to ex- 
press my high regard for your organ- 
ization, for I appreciate that, through 
the influence of yourself and other 
worthy women of the D. A. R. Boys’ 
Club, the lives of several hundred 
boys have been changed. I! am of the 
opinion that your boys’ club work is 
the sole agency in this city for the al- 
most complete elimination of delin- 
quency. Cordially, 

JOHN STILES, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Menominee County, Mich. 


The Radio Room Is a Wonder 
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Ain’t We Got Fun Every Evening 


With our wonderful school system, 
our athletic field and its advantages, 
the Campfire Girls and Girl Scouts, 
and last but not least the D. A. R. 
Boys’ Club, it is no wonder that Me- 
nominee has the finest young people, 
morally and physically, of any city of 
its size in the country. 

Take up the papers and read of the 
conditions existing in many cities near 
us and contrast them with our own. 
Then let us feel that all this money 
spent, all these gifts of generous 
friends, all this loving service given, 
is bringing in large returns and let us 
be glad we are living in the “good 
town” of Menominee and in our beau- 
tiful Cloverland. 


Make Horse’s Collar Fit: 
Properly 


During the hot weather of haying | 
and harvest great care should be 
given the horse’s collar. See that it, 
fits perfectly about the neck and does, 
not pinch at the top. When the horse, 
is not pulling, there should be room| 
enough at the bottom to thrust your 
hand through. If the collar fits per- | 
fectly it is not necessary to use sweat 
pads. If the horses’ necks are wash- 
ed at night with a satu:ated solution 
of salt water it will tend to harden 
them and keep them in much better 
condition. 


All Decorated for a Social Party 


DRIED SUGAR BEET 
PULP 


We most emphatically state that you can pro- | 


duce a quart of milk for less money by adding 


Dried Beet Pulp to your ration than you call 


without it; that you will have less sickness 
among your herd, less ‘‘bag’’ trouble, fewer 


cows in the hospital. 


Inquire of Your Local Feed Dealer for Prices, 


or Write to 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR CO. 


Menominee 


Michigan 
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finds it far cheaper in the long run 
_use sufficient powder to entirely re- 
ove the stump and so smash it so 
at it can be handled readily. Where 
man is putting his own time into 
‘iding his land of stumps, Mr. Schutz 
links it might be profitable for him 
/ use only powder enough to smash 
| the stumps and then pull them out, 
it where large operations, such as he 
s, are being carried on, powder is 
> cheaper. It takes just about three 
faes the amount of powder on the 
ierage to blow the stump completely 
(t of the ground than it does to split 
t2 stump for pulling, but the saving 
ji labor, both of men and teams. nec- 
gary in the pulling and the piling of 
i» stump afterward, more than makes 
. for the extra powder used. 

(The workmen attack the stumped 
lid in successive waves. The first 
yve consists of the blasters, who lay 
c: their land in blocks. All of the 
smps in a block are holed and 
cirged and the blasting done so that 
iwill not interfere with the work of 
t: other men. When one block is 
b sted the men move to another block 
al they are followed by the “mop- 
L's up,” the men who clean up the 
d@ris. These men pick up the logs 
al broken parts of the stumps, cut 
t brush and remove the down tim- 
b. The debris is loaded on stone- 
b.ts and hauled to centers, where it 
isoiled up and burned. 

“hen come the “fillers in,” men and 
tims who fill in the holes made by 
t] blasting operations; slushers being 
ud for that work. The knolls are 
siaped off and hauled into the hol- 
ks. The land is then ready for the 
piw. This breaking plow is mounted 
0 trucks, a two wheel truck at the 
bm or forward end and one wheel 
0\the follow end, the latter tracking 
41g in the furrow. The plows are 
oiled by five-ton Holt caterpiller 
actors and turn over furrows 16 
i12es in width. The plows average 
‘dr acres of the rough breaking each 
A} will do better where the ground is 
smother. They will turn over eight 
en acres per day of land that has 
ie been plowed. 

‘ext, the land is gone over with a 
eller, which is a contrivance mod- 
zi after the old-fashioned split log 
liz, It is made of maple logs about 
énches in diameter and 14 feet long, 
ued on one side so as to make a 
Iirp edge along the lower front line. 
Jr this edge is fitted a steel angle 
shoe. One log is hitched behind 
other by means of stout chains and 
h front log is attached to the draw- 
~ of a Holt 10-ton tractor. The 5-ton 
1 hine will not pull this contrivance. 
Ven the land has been gone over 
yi this leveller it is ready for the 
E"OW. 

te breaking plows are of such size 
h roots and stumps six inches in 
laeter are turned out easily and 
stones are likewise uprooted, The 
\ller sweeps aside all obstacles of 
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Cloverland’s “4 Big Things” 


(Continued from page 19) 


the kind so that the land is left in 
very fine shape. 

Only a small acreage of the ranch 
was cleared last year and on that por- 
tion the crops are good, but on the 
land that was cleared and seeded this 
year the crops are a failure Owing to 
the ravages of grasshoppers during the 
exceedingly dry period of the early 
summer. The entire center flat will be 
re-plowed and seeded this fall, the sum. 
mer seeding not having caught. The 
grasshoppers ate away the oats and 
left the peas, but they formed no ghel- 
ter for the clover seed, 

In 1920, 1,300 cattle were fed on the 
ranch. They were shipped in in the 
spring and out in the fall. This year 
only 450 cattle are on the property and 
of that number but 300 belong to the 
ranch, This 300 is to form the nuc- 
leus of the herd that is to be raised. 
They are all high grade cows and a 
very high grade bull has been secured 
for the ranch. The type of cattle to 
be raised are those yielding the most 
beef. The Triangle people intend to 
Specialize in cattle of this class, 

The hay yield this year is only about 
half of what was expected and some 
of the cattle may be sold for that rea- 
son. It is expected that it will take 
at least two more years to get the 
ranch up to the plane where it is in- 
tended to place it both in producing 
feod and in the number of cattle. 

Mr. Schutz has attempted one thing 
that will be watched with interest by 
all. He early decided to change the 
wild grasses of the range if possible 
and to that end has imported western 
seed grasses and sowed them in his 
pasture tracts. 

The ranch can be reached easily in 
an hour’s driving from Crystal Falls. 
From Amasa to the ranch, six miles, 
the road is rather winding, narrow and 
rough, but it can be negotiated at all 
times and it is well worth the time 
of any person interested in land clear- 
ing or dairy or grazing to visit this 
property now when the big land clear- 
ing activity is on. 

The people of Iron County, Michi- 
gan, expect much from this project and 
every one is enthusiastic over it, for 
the possibilities resulting from the suc- 
cess of this venture are very many. 
We call it the fourth great event of 
the peninsula and believe that its suc- 
cessful outcome will overshadow the 
other three, for they have to a consid- 
erable extent proved to be evanes- 
cent, The western porphyries have 
smothered our copper industry, the im- 
mense iron deposits of Minnesota have 
eclipsed our iron mines while tha 
source of tonnage for the Soo canal 
has long since passed to other parts 
than the upper peninsula. This fourth 
big thing promises stability. It has in 
its wake the putting a cow at work 
for every ton of iron ore taken away 
from here, and a cow actively at work 
in the upper peninsula is worth many 
tons of iron ore carted away to be set 
at work in some other section. 


Wisconsin’s First Bonded Warehouse 


'CENSE to operate the first bonded 
| warehouse under Wisconsin law 
_has been issued by the State De- 
vment of Markets to A. G Ruther- 
1 North Prairie. This warehouse 
i! be used to store the evaporated 
| of the Morey Condensery. 
/€ Wisconsin bonded warehouse 
I Introduced by Senator Titus of 
\{ du Lac, authorized the licensing 
arehousemen by the State Depart- 
of Market, after the filing of a 
Hient bond by the applicant. The 
‘plies to food products and its ob- 
“18 to give to farmers’ organiza- 
1, canneries, condenseries, etc., a 
4'8 of issuing a warehouse receipt 
1 can be used as a basis of loans 


» banks. The state statute is pat- 
Rae the U. S. Bonded Ware- 
> Act, 


42 Department of Markets has is- 
/ Yregulations for governing of 
10usemen, presenting that every 


applicant shall have unencumbered as- 
sets to the extent of at least twenty per 
cent of the market value of the prod 
ucts stored in the warehouse, assum- 
ing maximum capacity. A deficiency 
in assets must be made up, in the 
amount of the bond, which may be set 
at any figure and with any number 
of sureties which the department di- 
rects. No license is allowed to be is- 
sued to a person who is insolvent or 
incompetent to conduct a warehouse 
and every license may be revoked for 
cause, 


BEST CLOVER HONEY 
5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 Ibs., $2.75 


Postpaid 


B. F. KINDIG, East Lansing, Mich. 
ee 
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| (2nd ANNUAL 


MICHIGAN 
STATE FAIR 


The Nation’s 
Largest and 


Finest Fair~~ 


It Reflects a Wonderful State 


Largest premium list on record. Increased 


awards for Michigan farmers. Splendid 


displays and exhibits include: 


Farm Products Poultry and Pet Stock 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


Machinery 
Automobiles 


Horses 


Cattle 

Breeded Stock 
Dog Show 
Arts and Crafts 


Wonderful Wild Life 


Exposition 
CLEAN ENTERTAINMENT 


| DETROIT 


September 
10 Days D_]] 10 Nights 


Tractors 


Farm Implements 


} 


| 
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The Annual Bureau Meeting 


of Trade 


Green Bay’s fur trade 
was greatly facilitated 
in 1793 when a horse 
and wheeled barge 
“portaged” cargoes be- 
tween the Fox and Wis- 
consin Rivers, joining 
the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes. New Or- 
leans traders rowed up the Mississippi to bar- 
ter at Prairie du Chien. After the Revolution, 
lake shore posts were established, among them 
Milwaukee. Roads were pushed into the in- 
terior; steamships and railroads followed, 
bringing trade that has been fostered to this 
day by institutions like the First Wisconsin. 


ee 


Ui 


“7 Milwaukee 
Incorporated 
in 1846 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 
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St. Joseph’s Hospital School for Nurses 


This is a Catholic institution, but no young woman otherwise qualified 
for entrance will be debarred on account of other religious affiliation. 

This school gives a thorough comprehensive three-year course. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 19 and 30. 

The minimum educational requirement is one year of High School 
work. 

Applicants are admitted in March, June and September, and when 
vacancies occur pupils are admitted at any time. 

Student-nurses are provided with board, room and laundry during the 
yaa course. A month’s cash allowance is given after the first three 
months. 


St. Joseph’s Training School for Nurses 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


— 
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per Michigan, in the interests of a 
farm-lands, advertising campaign. As 
a result of his visit the Herald-Exam- 
iner is now carrying in its Sunday edi- 
tions a full-page advertisement, bearing 
the names of eight or nine prominent 
Upper Michigan land and lumber com- 
panies. Referring to this Mr. O’Brien 
declared, “the newspapers of the Upper 
Peninsula are loyal to the Development 
Bureau and will always remain so and 
will continue to boost for the Upper 
Peninsula, irrespective of what the De- 
velopment Bureau does for them, but 
at the same time we believe that the 
Development Bureau, out of courtesy 
to an agency that always stands for the 
upbuilding and betterment of its com- 
munity, no matter whether it is its 
home town, its county or the entire 
Upper Peninsula, should occasionally 
extend to them a little of that grease 
or sauce that many times goes to en- 
rich the fellow across the line, who has 
nothing in common with our develop- 
ment or upbuilding.” 

It was clearly up to someone, direct- 
ly connected with the bureau, to “come 
clean,’ and all eyes were naturally 
turned to J. A. Doelle, secretary-man- 
ager. Mr. Doelle smilingly acknowl- 
edged the “attack,” and then declared: 
“ Pat’, there is a little misunderstand- 
ing here. The gentleman from the Ex- 
aminer did visit me some time ago, and 
spent an evening with me—but he left 
without the bureau’s sanction on his 
advertising proposition. The bureau 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
Examiner advertising scheme, and has 
given not a cent toward it. The com- 
panies whose names appear beneath 
that advertisement are responsible.” 

Whereupon, M. J. Fox, the bureau’s 
retiring president, and a member of 
the firm of Von Platen-Fox, of Iron 
Mountain, rose and pronounced his 
own sentence—‘“guilty.” “Gentlemen, 
the name of our firm appears on the 
list of Examiner advertisers, I be- 
lieved I was doing the right thing in 
going into this plan, for the reason 
that I felt the Examiner could reach 
thousands of readers through its Sun- 
day edition which our local papers 
could not, and you know we are eager 
to sell land. But—I am “guilty.” 

And that closed*the incident. 


Land Clearing. 

L. F. Livingston, declared to be one 
of the most efficient and capable land- 
clearing experts in the middle-west, 
and who has recently been secured to 
supervise this work throughout Upper 
Michigan, gave a short but interesting 
review of results which have been 
achieved through an energetic land- 
clearing campaign in various other sec- 
tions of the middle-west. Mr. Living- 
ston explained the purpose and effect 
of organized land-clearing through the 
conduct of schools of instruction, and 
declared his intention of following out 
this plan in his Cloverland campaign. 
He urged that this feature be given the 
strictest attention by land and lumber 
companies desiring to immediately in- 
crease the value of their holdings, and 
offered his service and time to that 
end. 

The speaker further outlined the pro- 
visions which the government has 
made to assist in the work, by turning 
over a large quantity of explosives, for 
use by the farmers, in clearing land. 
Such explosives, he declared, may be 
secured at a greatly reduced rate from 
the prevailing market prices. 


Resolutions. 

Following Mr. Livingston’s talk, the 
president called upon Editor George 
Newett, of Ishpeming, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. Mr, Newett 
responded as follows: 

“WHEREAS, the secretary-manager 
of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, Mr. John A. Doelle, has signi- 
fied his decision to soon retire from the 
position he now holds, to accept other 
duties to which he has been chosen by 
the State of Michigan, and, 

“WHEREAS, we recognize in Mr. 
Doelle an officer who has given to this 
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bureau exceptional service, be it here] 

“RESOLVED, that this bureau ¢ 
tend to him its sincere appreciation | 
his ability, zeal and energy in the fj 
therance of the interests of this orga 
ization, with its kindest wishes for bi 
continued success in his new wor) 
which latter will still have an impi| 
tant bearing on the objects of this |) 
reau; 

“RESOLVED, that the  bure; 
mourns the passing away of its form 
vice-president, Mr. Richard MacLeg| — 
that it shall always retain his memo 
as one of its most valuable treasur| 
and that expression of sympathy , 
tendered his family by this bureau, | 

“RESOLVED, that it is the sense) 
this meeting that the good work o- 
lined by Mr. Doelle, and so well start| 
by him, will be continued and perp: 
uated, and which our natural advi:- 
tages warrant carrying on; 


_ 
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Y | 
‘Crushed Stone”) 
and water for | 
cooking and 
lighting 
HAT is Colt Carbid) 
Lighting - and - Cook 
ing reduced to its simples | 
terms. The Colt machin] 
brings carbide (crushe: 
stone) and water togethei 
producing a marvelous ga 
This gas produces th 
hottest cooking - flam| 
known; and a light that1 
seemingly a miniature sur 
The Colt Plant drops 
handful of carbide intet 
mittently into a self-con 
tained tank of plain, o1 
dinary water. The wate|) 
releases the gas from th 
impregnated stone, an 
there you are! 
You want to know wha 
it costs and all about t 
We'll tell you gladly, i 
you'll just send us you 
name and address on | 
postcard. Do that. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY | 
30 East 42d Street, New York \| 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS, 4 
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| 
SAULT SAVINGS BANK 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan h 
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1 vast expanse of worthless sand-plain, 
land thinks you are trying to unload it 
yn him. 

But, if we can get that man to come 
1ere, see the land and see what others 
qave done with it, we have proved to 
uim, beyond a doubt, that a rare op- 
jortunity awaits him, and that ALL of 
he good agricultural land in the coun- 
hry is not limited to the tax-ridden 
jireas of the regions farther west, and 
south. Yet, the vast open ranges of 
/he middle west will never be disposed 
hf from the map, or through corre- 
spondence. Seeing is believing, and 
} am sure that it applies more aptly 
pnd directly to the prospective land 
puyer, and settler, than to any other 
‘actor to which it may be applied, 
| There enters here, too, another fac- 
jor upon which the tourist traffic is en- 
irely dependent—that of automobile 
roduction. In 1914 there were less 
han 2,000,000 automobiles owned in 
‘he United States. At the end of last 
year the figure was well over the 7, 
(00,000 mark, and going strong for 
000,000. The normal annual rate of 
roduction is about 1,500,000 a year, 
rith most of the output remaining in 
ais country. _Now against these fig- 
res we learn that out of 110,000,000 
eople in the United States, only about 
000,000 travel for pleasure—or own 
leasure cars. In the meantime, pro- 
-uction goes on, creating a market of 
92,000,000 from which to draw for 
iture tourist business. The tenden- 
y toward more play is constantly in- 
reasing. There are over 100,000,000 
sople who have their first auto tour 
iat to make. Where will they go on 
iat first trip? Let’s answer that ques- 
on for them—the Middle West, and 
le shores of the Great Lakes States. 

Since tourist advertising has come 
» be almost a strictly competitive 
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proposition, it 
that the 


would seem advisable 
Lakes region, if it is 
to bid for the trafiic, emphasize, in its 
publicity and advertising matter, 
those features which are bound to at- 
tract. And ours is a region which can 
do this, truthfully, Take, for instance, 
hunting and fishing—two features 
Which are responsible for bringing 
more tourists into the region than any 
other factors. The annual distribution 
of fishing and hunting licenses from 
each of the three states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota is sufficient 
proot that here is a feature which can- 
not be overlooked, From 20,000 to 
30,000 fishing and hunting licenses 
were issued in each state during 1920, 
a decided increase over any preceding 
year. Our region, with its thousands of 
fishing streams, and its lakes, is na- 
ture’s Mecca for the disciples of Isaac 
Walton. Fishing—the best that can 
be had—is available in every section, 
and few are the fishermen that are 
turned away- disappointed. And but 
little need be said about the thousands 
who annually invade the forested sec- 


yreat 


tions of the Great Lakes states in 
quest of deer, partridge and other 


same. Deer hunting, particularly, is 
exclusively a middle-western sport. 
Now, since we have dwelt at some 
length upon the favorable features 
which attract the tourist to the middle 
west, let us consider, for a moment, the 
unfavorable features—unfavorable, but 
by no means hopeless. First among 
these, I believe, is the forest fire situa- 
tion. Here is an actual menace to the 
tourist traffic of the middle west, and 
a condition which can only be corrected 
through direct legislation, It is only 
reasonable to assume that if the fires 
throughout the hardwood districts are 
permitted to rage, from year to year, 
as they have in the past, the time will 
come when nut only much of the nat- 


| 148 per cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
Prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
Selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


On easy payment plan 


A New | 


Proven Farming District 
The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
Sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


county 


the plow. 


Agriculture is the county’s 
Clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 


|) territory between 1910 and 1920. 


armina 


ural beauty of the region will be de- 
stroyed, but the tourist will hesitate to 
venture into a territory where there is 
the slightest possibility of personal 
danger from these fires, Many of our 
most picturesque highways traverse 
these heavily wooded regions. They 
must be protected. There is neither 
beauty nor attraction in an expanse of 
charred stumps and __ goot-covered 
plains, and there is not a maximum 
of safety in a fire raging through the 
dry timber in close proximity to the 
road. 

Definite steps should be taken—now, 
before it is too late—to make ade- 
quate provisions for forest fire preven- 
tion and protection. And, as I have 
said, this can only be done through a 
campaign of education which will so 
influence public opinion as to bring 
the right kind of pressure to bear upon 
the legislative powers in each state. I 
believe that the forest fire protection 
situation throughout the middle west 
today is decidedly weak, And, in 
view of what we hope to accomplish 
through the tourist traffic, it is ur- 
gently necessary that immediate steps 
be taken to improve these conditions. 

Another feature which commands 
the attention of the Great Lakes re- 
gion today is the conservation of game 
and fish. When we have lost these 
two—we have lost much that attracts 
in Michigan, Wisconsin ahd Minne- 
sota. We must look to our lakes and 
streams, that they shall not become 
fished out, and watch closely our deer 
and partridge, that the toll is not too 
heavy. Thanks to the helpful co- 
operation given us by Dr. J. N., Lowe, 
of the Northern Normal College facul- 
ty, at Marquette—and an expert in 
matters pertaining to fishing waters 
in Michigan—the Bureau hopes soon 
to complete the charting of every fish- 
ing lake and stream in upper Michi- 
gan. The chart will serve a two-fold 
purpose—that of locating the various 
fishing sources for the benefit of the 
tourist, and also forming the basis of 
the data with which we hope, event- 
ually, to secure legislation for a re- 
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stocking of these streams and 
with fish. Keep the lakes and streams 
teeming with the finny tribe—and 
you’ve made a life-long friend of the 
tourist-angler. 

There is just one more feature 
which I believe is deserving of atten- 
tion when discussing the possible un- 
favorable: features of the tourist situa- 
tion throughout the Great Lakes re- 
gion—and that is, accommodation. I 
have said that more attention is being 
given the matter throughout the trav- 
eled sections of the middle west today. 
Yet, there is need for even greater 
action here. 

Tourists complain that, in some dis- 
tricts, there are little or no suitable 
provisions for food and lodging. Last 
year thousands of them were turned 
away from the various hotels and 
lodging houses for lack of room. In 
some districts, too, the favorable stop- 
overs are so far apart as to cause a 
decided inconvenience to the tourist 
in arranging his schedule. The sooner 
the people of this great middle west 
come to realize that the tourist traffic 
is the heart and soul of the region’s 
future industrial progress and develop- 
ment, the sooner will we be equipped 
to handle that traffic satisfactorily. 
There is no need or excuse for waiting 
a while, A penny saved now is a dol- 
lar lost tomorrow, as far as the tour- 
ist traffic is concerned. And the resort 
or hotel keeper who cannot afford to 
expand now—cannot afford to remain 
in the business, for, sooner or later, 
others will see the opportunity, and 
grasp it. 

The same situation applies to the 
garage men upon whom the tourist 
must depend, in a measure, for the suc- 
cess of his trip. I believe, however, 
that—from all reports—ths garage men 
are proving equal to the situation. I 
know that the daily and weekly papers 
of our upper Michigan country carry 
frequent reference to new garages, and 
expansions of the old ones. 

Ours is a new country. We need 
new blood—new interests, and the tour- 
ist traffic is the source. 
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UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


‘“The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


ae 


chief industry, and the rich 


hagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


ON COUNTY 


‘| made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


| WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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Much has been written and spoken in fav- 
or of the infusion of Shorthorn blood with 
that of other breeds for maintaining sufficient 
weight—and quality. The practice has long 
been followed by many experienced cattle 
erowers. It is accepted as a basic essential. 
All of the profit to the grower may be repre- 


By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


FASHIONABLE FOIBLES 


ASHION is a 


fruits—so scarce this 


sented in those extra pounds which the Shorthorn mixture in- continually pre. Tesplendent on our 
sures senting new  pat- apparel; currants, 
4 terns. There may be Cherries and great 
t It is actual merit that counts in the feedlot now. put twenty pieces of clusters of grapes. 


fall differently — lar, but we are aban- 

. ’ naka same old details, dif- doning its post-bel- 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association ferent combinations. lum denseness and 
The innovation are livening it with ¥ 

13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. now being innovat- warm orange and 

ed is the bell-sil- flaming reds. One 

7, houette. We practi- wonders why these 


Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


PAPERS 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ao 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
arnessed Water Power of 


T 
>} 
H 


t 


| Lig 


i have made Menominee the Power City of 


{ Cloverland, and Menominee County the 


M. and M. 
ht & Traction (o. 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


‘ YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
\ MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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kaleidas cope, 


glass inside the 
works, but a turn of 
it, and they always 


cal, athletic West- 
ern - hemispherians 
are not taking to it 
as kindly as was 
expected. In our 
party dress of or- 
gandy or tulle, we 
are content to look 
as behooped and 
fluffy below’ the 
equator as the lad- 
ies whom Griffiths 
showed us in “The 
Birth of a Nation,” but for daily food 
we will still cling to the slim agile 
figure which, in all its snaky lithness, 


telling us that the classic line is al- 
ways good and will never be passed. 

Still, there is no doubt of it, skirts 
are growing longer and fuller. Those 
of us who cannot afford to throw 
away our few skirts and forthwith 
buy new ones, may take consolation 
in the thought that these may be ad- 
apted by many devices, e. g. panels. 
One of the most popular trimmings is 
a blending shade of the same goods 
as the dress. Panels of a near-shade 
to harmonize with the skirt to be 
widened may be inserted anywhere: 
front panels, back panels, side panels 
or nor’easters, sou’westers—anything 
goes. And keeps on going, too, with 
no notion of stopping at the hem of 
the garment but only when they get 
good and ready. 

Which reminds us that the southern 
boundary of the dress is still to be a 
mystery. Scallops ‘and bell-shaped 
and flounces or tiers, we have the 
petal effect. The front panel may be 


to be appropriated everywhere: street, 
house, parties, morning dress, after- 
noon dress, evening dress, everything 
but the night dress. It may even be- 
come “the rage.” Imagine our staid 
old friend in that role! It will be 
combined in all sorts of un-dreamed of 
affiliations; and as for service—well, 
everybody knows it is the last word. 
Crepe de chine will continue a favor- 
ite and cashmere will prove a close 
rival. 

Soft materials will predominate, for 
which pudgy women should thank 
their stars, since these crepe prettily 
and give the look of grace which 
stiff stuffs deny. 

And O Friend Hubby, rejoice! You 
are no longer condemned to spend a 
pre-function hour matching the hooks 
and eyes on the back of us. It’s up 
to us now to slink in the best we can. 
Garments, from the bungalow apron 
to the banquet gown, are _ slip-over, 
with nary a button except for orna- 
ment. 

Speaking of ornament, we are be- 
coming indulgent. Fringe, long and 
sneaking, flowers of ribbon and chif- 
fon, glimmering novelties which re- 
semble the decorations on a wedding 
cake, beads, spangles, and even 


year in our jars—are 


Won’t we look 
peachy? 


Black is still popu- 


colors have not al- 
ready burned them- 
selves out after blaz- 
ing through this un- 
paralleled hot sum- 
mer, 

As to sleeves, it , 
would seem that we 
must be either total 
abstainers or com- 
pletely souse d., 
Sleeves are as nil } 
as benefits Homer’s “white arm( 
Juno,” or they will dip into the sou 
Standing with arms akimbo, the cu 
of some burlesque sisters will dr 


fh ‘her 7 i Jute and Kraft has been sometime popular. Not suc- below the skirt hem. These leviath; 
IDE 3 Ma ul a, ceeding uproariously in making us _ sleeves are evolved from the Japa 
swallow the voluminous skirt they are ese—in spite of our Yap _ relatior 


They appear to come along sanely ai| 
in good order as far as the elbc 
when they radiate off into bell-sha) 
ranging in circumference at the cu 
anywhere from a small yard to thre 
If you have a trick up your slee 
these days, you might as well make 
a big trick. 


RECIPES 


Rhubarb. | 
Delicious rhubarb means the use | 
lots of sugar and in recent years \) 
have not dared make it as good | 
we know how. But now sugar ¢ 
proaches “normalcy,’ and _ rhuba) 
comes into its own. In these deli¢ 
cies it appears at its best: 


SHINGLE — GANG F 
‘ ae % longer than the skirt elsewhere or the Rhubarb Preserve. 
HEADING MITRE back panel resemble a train. The : 
EDGER > GROOVING Wink Ra cit the atdes@andcai Boil one cup water and three cu) 
2 skirt may be slit up the sides an@ GIS" usar until it threads. Drop into tl 
CONCAVED ; CROSS CUT play the ankles generously, or it may boiling syrup one quart of finely 
LAT H DRAG be gathered at any point and show its jhuyparb. Cool, and put away as y! 
giddy-colored facing as its circular 1a dal 

SIDING —— Fully Warranted —— MILLING falda, awavulwithe they weiee would jelly. 
d ae As to materials, the faithful blue Rhubarb With Strawberries. | 
SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS serge is strengthening and bids fair Mix three quarts of cut rhubai 


strawberries, and 1t 


one quart 
Boil until syru’ 


quarts of sugar. 
and seal, 
Rhubarb Conserve. | 
Combine two cups each of fine 
cut rhubarb and sugar, the juice a/ 
grated rind of one orange and 0) 
lemon. Boil until thick and syru} 
then add half cup of chopped 2! 
meats. Seal. } 


Rhubarb Jelly. 
Add gelatin to rhubarb sauce } 
make jelly. Use this for shortcak 
tarts, cake filling, ‘fruit salads, 


plain jelly. 

Rhubarb Pudding. 

Arrange a pint of buttered bre 

crumbs and of rhubarb sauce i > 

ternate layers. Sprinkle cinnam! 

and nutmeg over the top. Bake 
moderate oven until brown. 


Pear Salad. 


Arrange lettuce on salad plates. ¢ 
this put halves of canned pear 
sprinkle with chopped nuts and P) 
mayonnaise dressing over this. 

Raw pears may be used in the sa! 
way. : 
All or any of these things may | 
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‘ed with the pears in salad; finely 
it celery, chopped green pepper, 
iced stuffed olives. 


Beet Salad. 


‘Combine one cup chopped nuts, one 
jart diced cooked beets (and celery 
| desired) with salad dressing. 


} Carrot Salad. 


‘Wash, scrape, and grind carrots. 
orve with salad dressing on lettuce 
if. 
Grapefruit Salad. 

'Peel and cut up grapefruit and ar- 
inge on lettuce leaf. Sprinkle with 
jeces of green or red peppers. Serve 
‘th a delicate salad _ dressing. 
“anges may be added or substituted; 
130 bananas. Grapes cut in pieces 
ake an attractive addition. Pine- 
ple or canned peaches may also be 
‘mbined with above. Whipped cream 
ay be used. 

‘Cottage cheese and celery harmo- 
‘ze well with fruit salads. 


Gelatine Salads. 


Use jello or gelatine to which has 
en added vinegar and salt to flavor. 
ak the gelatine, add the chopped 
getables desired. Cooked tomatoes 
iy be used instead of the boiling 
ter. 


When raw vegetables are used they 
‘ould be first soaked in cold, salted 
‘ter to make them crisp and to 
ng out any insects which may be 


ling in them. 


Chocolate Crumb Pudding. 


Mix two cups of milk and bread 
unbs, add an egg and half cup sug- 
- Steam an hour or bake in slow 
on half hour. Serve with whipped 
‘am or hard sauce. 


Hard Sauce. 


Cream, half cup butter with cup 
yar. Add half cup cream. 


Eggless Plum Pudding. 


{wo cups flour, four teaspoons bak- 
' powder, half teaspoon salt, tea- 
don each of cloves and cinnamon, 
2 chopped apple and cup each of 
‘ad crumbs, chopped suet, syrup, 
He and seeded raisins. Mix dry in- 
sdients ; add suet and _ prepared 
‘it; mix well. Add gradually syrup 
1 milk. Steam nearly three hours. 
“ve with sauce. 


| Carrot Pudding. 


Sup ground carrots (or sweet pota- 
S), cup ground suet, cup floured 
sins, teaspoon cinnamon, half tea- 
‘on cloves, alspice if wished, half 
) sugar, three tablespoons flour. 
‘en mixed up it looks as though it 
ild not hold together, but the wat- 
‘rom the carrots will make it moist 
ugh. Steam in baking powder cans 
two and a half hours. 


Boiled Dinner. 


‘or boiled dinner corned or fresh 
f may be chosen although the tra- 
onal New England dinner used 
ned beef. Cabbage, turnips, car- 
', parsnips and potatoes are added 
he meat, according to the time re- 
‘ed to cook them. If beets are 


ETTER BABIES 


ETTER babies for Michigan is the 
Object of one of the most attrac- 
tive features at the state fair to 

‘eld in Detroit, Sept. 2 to 11. The 

st babies in the state will gather at 
fair grounds as entrants in the 

‘ter Babies’ Contest,” which will 

tat 10 a. m, Friday. Sept. 2, and 
lude with the announcement of 

ds at 11 a. m., Saturday, Sept. 10, 
its general educational program 

beng fair gives first importance to 

natter of better human beings, and 
starts with the babies. Dr. E. P. 

8, of Highland Park, will be super- 

ident of the contest and will be as- 

d by an efficient staff of physicians 

judges. Not only will they award 

'S to the blue ribbon babies of the 

» but to each one will be given a 

‘ul medical examination and scien- 

advice as to the needs of each, 
ies entered must be between the 

of 12 and 36 months. There will 
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used they must be cooked separately. 
The vegetables are arranged around 
the meat on a large platter. 


Brussels Sprouts a La Helvetia. 
quart sprouts 

pint chestnuts 

tablespoons butter 

cup brown gravy (left from din- 
ner the night before) 

Salt and pepper. 

Wash sprouts and remove any wilt- 
ed leaves. Cook in boiling water 20 
Minutes. Drain and rinse in cold wat- 
er. Put in sauce pan with butter, 
gravy and chestnuts which have been 
boiled and peeled. Shake over fire un- 
til the mixture reaches the boiling 
point. Season with galt and pepper 
and serve very hot. 


pe 
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Honey Fruit Cake. 
cups of flour 
teaspoons soda 
cups honey 
cup butter 
eges 
teaspoons cinnamon 
teaspoons ginger 
teaspoons ground cardamon seeds 
teaspoon cloves 
pounds raisins, seeded 
ounces citron 
pound cranberries 
pound canned pineapple 
pound dried apricots 
pound dried apples. 

To prepare the cranberries, pineap- 
ples, apricots and apples, cut the fruit 
in small pieces—except the cranber- 
ries, which are left whole—and cook 
each in honey until soft. Remove 
from the fire and dry in a very slow 
oven. A little water should be added 
to the honey in which the cranber- 
ries cook. To any honey left over 
from cooking the fruits add enough 
more to make the two cups used in 
mixing the cake. Place the fruit in 
a large dish and sift over it one-half 
of the flour, mixing thoroughly. Sift 
soda with the remaining flour. Bring 
the honey and the butter to the boil- 
ing point and while still hot add the 
spices. When the mixture is cool add 
the well-beaten yolks of eggs, then 
the flour, and finally add the well- 
beaten whites of the fruit. The cake 
should be divided into three or four 
parts and put into buttered dishes 
covered with buttered paper tied 
closely over the top. Steam for five 
hours, remove the paper, and bake 
in a slow oven for one hour. 
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Raisin Bread. 


Scald one quart milk, add one round- 
ed tablespoon lard, cool and add one 
yeastcake dissolved in one-quarter cup 
lukewarm water, one tablespoon salt, 
one tablespoon sugar and enough 
flour to make a soft batter. Let rise 
over night, add one and one-half cups 
granulated sugar, two pounds of seed- 
ed raisins and enough flour to make 
stiff enough to knead. Let rise, shape 
into loaves, sprinkle the top with sug- 
ar and cinnamon, let rise again and 
bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


Before wearing silk stockings, rinse 
the toes and heels in cold water and 
let them dry. 


FOR MICHIGAN 


be five classes in the contest, one for 
babies from rural districts, one for 
babies from cities and towns of one 
thousand to ten thousand population, 
one for babies from cities of more than 
10,000 population, one for twins and 
one for triplets. First, second and 
third ribbons will be awarded in each 
class to babies between 12 and 24 
months and to those between 24 and 36 
months. Except in the case of twins 
and triplets ribbons will be awarded 
to boys and girls separately in each 
class. 

No child suffering from acute or con- 
stitutional disease may be entered and 
examinations of entrants by physiclans 
will be made in the order of the re- 
ceipt of entries. These may be made 
by mail or in person on_ specified 
blanks furnished by Secretary-Mana- 
ger G. W. Dickinson, of the fair, for 
that purpose. Entries will close on 
August 31. 
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is food builds strength 


aximum nourishment 
with no burden to the di- 


gestion is secured from that 
famous food ~ Grape:Nuts. 
The nutriment of wheat 
and malted barley, from 
which Grape:Nuts is made, 
builds strength and vigor— 
and delights the taste. 


‘There’s a Reason” 


Jor Grape:Nut 


Sea ae f 
ia XN, BG Pas 
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: sold by 
= all grocers 


Pour left-over tomato soup over on- 
ions parboiled, drain and put with 
potatoes in layers in a baking dish. 
Bake 30 minutes. 


Indian baskets or lacquer boats are 
being used for bread with or without 
doilies. They do not require special 
cleaning and do not break easily. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . .. . . Qver $20,000,000.00 
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and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 
DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Extra Value in Emblems and Sprays 


The C 
First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


$24,000,000 


his bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 


for Funerals 


First National Bank of | 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


The interests of Northeastern Officers: 45 
= ° E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
Minnesota are the interests berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
j lip, Second Vice-President; F, J. 

of this bank. Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 


Assistant Cashier; J. W. Fransor 5 
Consult us personally or by Assistatiieiaanics: a 
mail. Directors: 


E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 
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SEVEN LARGE MILK COMPANIES 
MAKE BIG PROFITS 


erland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


84-ACRE FARM equipped, overlooking 

famous river, Overland automobile, 3 
horses, 3 cows, flock poultry, vehicles, 
tools, lumber, et« hrown in; edge hust- 
ling RR town, broad fields, rich loam till- 
age, 10-cow wire-fenced pasture; wood- 
land, fruit; good 8-room house, bountiful 
shade, glorious view overlooking beautiful 
river which borders farm for ¥ mile; 2 
fine barns, poultry house, , etc 
Owner retiring, sacrifice $2, easy 
terms. Detail page 28 Illus. Catalog 


Strout Farm Agency, 


1100 Bargains Free. 
Detroit, Mich. 


814 DS Ford Bldg., 


FARM WANTHED—Wanted to hear from 

owner of a farm or good land for sale 
for Fall delivery. L. Jones; Box 10, 
Olney, Ill. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
euts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $28 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 
like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 


that would want to go in on a live stock | 


proposition on share basis, Best of ref- 


erences. Address 
Magazine. 
WANTED—AI1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.”’ Apply at once. 
Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Box 25, %Cloverland | 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 

Basy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 

Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. Give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 

justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
stracter, Lansing, Mich. 


FREE Wisconsrn Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
each, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT owner several adjoining 

farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each, Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


The Annual Bureau Meeting 


(Continued from page 22) 


“RESOLVED, that the thanks of this 
meeting be extended to those gentle- 
men who have given such enlightening 
and aggressive talks on subjects per- 
taining to the welfare of our region, 
and of America in general. 

“RESOLVED, that we individually 
and mutually pledge our earnest sup- 
port, morally and financially to the of- 
ficers of the bureau and to its objects; 


Spoiling the Pudding 
by using cheap ingredients is poor 
policy. Yet many a dessert has 
been ruined by the use of inferior 
flavoring extracts. 


Van Duzer’s Certified 
Flavoring Extracts 


are made of the 
finest fruits ob- 
tainable. They 
are rich, pure, de- 
licious and whole- 
some.Economical 
housekeepers pre- 
fer them. 


Van Duzer Extract Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P. 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


a, 


“RESOLVED, that the bureau ten- 
ders its sincere thanks to the Iron 
Mountain Commercial Club, for its re- 
freshments and entertainment. 

“GEORGE A. NEWETT, 
“THOMAS CONLIN, 
“qG. E, BISHOP.” 


The last speaker, Mr. A. C. Moore, of 
Menominee—a booster for Cloverland, 
for the bureau and for everything that 
means the betterment and progress of 
this region north of the Straits—pre- 
sented a decidedly interesting account 
of impressions of all that Michigan 
should mean to its citizens. He de- 
plored the suggestion that Cloverland 
be made a separate state, and pointed 
out, that, should it occur that such a 
separation were made, geographically, 
there are many other bonds which can 
never be torn apart by any legal pro- 
vision, His colorful description of the 
natural beauties of the Upper Michigan 
country were gems of thought and ex- 
pression, and, in all, his talk created a 
decided impression. 

Following Mr. Moore’s talk, the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Fox, called for an 
informal discussion relative to the bu- 
reau’s future policy. Among those who 
responded were: L, C. Harmon, Man- 
istique; Roger M. Andrews, Menom- 
inee; J. M. Longyear, Marquette; 
Thomas Conlin, Iron River; Dr. Earle, 
Hermansville; E. A. Hamar, Chassell, 
and others. 

The Iron Mountain meeting, the del- 
egates declared, was by far the most 
interesting and instructive ever held, 
and the enthusiasm and interest dis- 
played is clearly indicative of a long 
and useful life for the bureau. 


SEPTEMBER COVER PICTURE. 


The beautiful picture used for a 
cover illustration in this month’s is- 
sue of Cloverland Magazine is from 
a photograph by Young Studio of the 
Mackinac Island daily steamer in the 
picturesque St. Mary’s river two miles 
below Sault Ste. Marie. 


PROFIT of 36.8% net represents 
the average return upon invest- 
ment in 1920 of seven large milk 
companies in Milwaukee, Madison, Ra- 
cine, Eau Claire and Kenosha, accord- 
ing to the investigation just completed 
by the State Department of Markets 
through its accountant, Nelson C. Hall. 

The percentages of net profit for 
the seven distributors before deduct- 
ing income taxes, were: 57.4, 49, 387.5, 
37.2, 25.8, 22.9 and 22.8. 

These profits,after deducting income 
tax, were: 37.9, 34.1, 24.7, 26.4, 20.8, 
18.5, and 17.6. 

The three companies making great- 
est returns manufactured ice cream. 

The average retail price charged to 
the consumer during the year was 
12.47¢ per quart. If this price had 
been %c less, the returns of the com- 
panies would have been decreased to 
the following figures: Profit, 34%; 
profit, 32.7%; profit, 14.6%; profit, 

3.2%; profit, 8%; loss, 5.1%; loss, 
27.2%. 

A reduction of 1e per quart would 
have driven every dealer except two 
into loss. The returns under a Ic re- 
duction would have been: Profit, 
18.8%; profit, 8%; loss, 6.8%; loss, 
7.9%: loss, 11.1%; loss, 14.3%; loss, 
80%. 

Fifty-five hundredths of a cent 
(.55c) is the net profit retained by the 
dealer out of a quart of milk, which 
amount is reduced to thirty-eight hun- 
dredths of a cent (.388c) by income 
taxes. 


Pure Breed Cows 


(Continued from page 4) 


It is impossible at this time to say 
how well we will succeed financially 
in this venture, but barring serious 
accidents, we know we will make 
good. 

We know every dollar we have in- 
vested, even if we get no direct re- 
turns, will come back to us indirectly 
many fold, by reason of the impetus 
we have given tothe breeding of pure 
bred cows in this community and the 
educational effects of our efforts. 


We know we have demonstrated 
that the small settler with his log 


barn, can take just as good care of 
registered cows as the rich man with 
his thirty thousand dollar barn and 
get just as good results. The super- 
visors of the official test who came 
here month after month and visit 
all the Guernsey breeders in the state, 
report that fact to us, and the claim 
all our cows are cared for as well as 
other cows with and among the best 
breeders in Wisconsin. 

BE. A. Weilep of Barron county, who 
is a breeder and ‘has cows on advanced 
registry test, while supervising the 
test of our cows in April last, in mak- 
ing his report, says: “I am glad that 
I had the opportunity to test at Ash- 
land and Moquah. I consider it one 
of the best Guernsey communities in 
the state even with such a_ recent 
start. With the spirit, friendly rivalry 
and keen interest that everybody 
manifests there is nothing that will 
stop the Chequamegon Bay region 
from being the best Guernsey centre 
in the state.” 

Prof. Humphrey came up here this 
spring early to see how these cows 
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September, 1921 


Out of the retail price of 12.47¢, the 
amount received by the farmer wag 
7.14c. All of the companies excepi| 
one could have afforded to pay to the 
farmer 10c more per hundred pounds 
for his milk. The returns under a 10¢ 
raise would have been: Profit, 43.4%; 


profit, 41.1%;. profit, 23.6%; profit, 
20.2%; profit, 14.3; profit, 5.5%; loss, 
2%. 


A 20c raise to the farmers would 
have caused loss to two companies, 
The returns under a 20c raise would 
have been Profit, 33.8%; profit, 29.38%;| 
profit, 10%; profit, 5.8%; profit, 31%;) 
profit, 3%; loss, 11.8%; loss, 30%. 
’ The items making up the retail) 
price, 12.47¢ per quart were 17.14¢ to 
the farmer for milk; 1.61c for other 
materials; 1.26c to plant expense; 
1.41¢ to delivery expense; .47c to gen. 
eral expense; .03c to non-operating ex 
pense; .17c to income taxes, and .38¢ 
net profit to the dealer after all ex. 
penses and taxes. 

The seven companies sold $11,722, 
411.86 worth of milk and made an ag 
gregate net profit, before deducting in 
come taxes, of $513,152.14 or 4.4% upon 
sales, and, after income tax deduce 
tions, $350,084.90 profit or 3% upon 
sales. 

The year 1920 was considered an 
unusually prosperous year in the milk 
business. Moreover, the seven deal 
ers investigated are among the larg| 
st and most efficient handlers of milk 
in the state. 


on the New Farm — 


were doing and the care they were 
receiving. He did not hesitate to say 
that our cows were well taken care 0! 
and doing exceedingly well. } 

We are quoting these people simply, 
to establish the fact that the smal) 
settler with his log barn can tak¢ 
care of registered cows. Andrey 
Mihalak has five cows belonging to thi 
Chequamegon Guernsey Associatiot 
and one of his own. He has five 01) 
official test, all making good record! 
and kept in the log barn shown in th 
picture. | 

August Johanik has two cows be! 
longing to the Chequamegon Guernse}| 
Association and one-of his own, wit!) 
three on official test, all making go0}| 
records. They are kept in a log barn, 


We are doing no more than any oth} 
er community can do. With eal 
tion and co-operation between the busi) 
ness man and settler, any communit)) 
can do as well. | 


e ‘ 

If the business men and _ settler) 
will combine, form an association, buy 
good pure bred registered stock ant 
take interest in the business by giv 
ing it good business management} 
they can advance that community rap) 
idly, put it ahead ten years and havi 
proud, contented settlers who will de} 
velop fine farms. ss 
It is the struggling settler tha} 
needs such organization to help hin} 
along. You must have co-operatiot 
in effort and interest between the set 
tler and business man. Go into part) 
nership with the settler and help hin, 
along at the same time helping youl) 
self along. p . | 


Wisconsin Inspected Seed Potatoes : | 


The crop of Wisconsin Inspected 
Seed Potatoes will approximate 400, 
000 bushels this year. 

This stock is confined exclusively 


to the following ‘varieties: Rural 
New Yorker, Green Meuntain, Tri- 
umph, Early Ohio, and Irish Cob- 


bler. A small acreage of Burhark and 
King is also under inspectign. 

The sevord inspection wil! begin 
in September A certain number of 
growers of Wisconsin inspected seed 
potatoes will arrange for fall delivery 
this year. ; 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


A large display of Wisconsin ID 
spected Seed Potatoes will be a 
sembled at the Wisconsin Potato Ex 
position to be held in the Milwauke' 
Auditorium during the week Nov. 4° 
Dec.. 3, 1921. 

The Wisconsin Seed Potato 
will be available early in the fal 

All Seed Potato Buying Inter 
County Organizations, Farm Bure 
and others interested will be furm 
ed detailed information upon ap 
tion to J. G. Milward, Wisconsia ms 
periment Station, Madison, Wis. 


| 


Northern ¢7Vlinnesota 


The Land 2f Certainty 


A RESULT AS SURE AS 
2r2=4 


Clover as grown nowhere 
else in the world +a soil 
peculiarly adapted to pro- 
duction of root crops + | 
a climate that always pro- | 
duces green pastures + the 

oo dairy cow = satisfying 
The Soi and Climate That Wins cream checks. 


| We own large tracts of land. You have the farming 
experience and knowledge that can be applied to these 
Jands and make them produce to 
\the profit of all concerned. 

_ We can arrange with you for 
‘the purchase of these lands on a 
basis that will not necessitate tie- 
ing up all your capital. We are 
interested in your success. 

WRITE US 


Cloquet Lumber Co. Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Co. 
Northern Lumber Co. 
CLOQUET, MINN. 


A Herd of Prize Winners 


Directors 


HENRY M. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors, Union Trust Com- 
pany; Campbell, Bulkley 
& Ledyard, Counsellors at 
law. 

FRANK J. HECKER, 


Administration and in- 
vestments —financial, 
commercialand industrial. 


CHARLES A. DUCHARME, 


President, Michigan 
Stove Company. 


HON. H. A. CONANT, 
Administration and in- 
vestments—financial and 
industrial. 


ALBERT L. STEPHENS, 


Administration and in- 
vestments—financial,com- 
mercial and industrial. 


PAUL F. BAGLEY, 
Vice President, John J. 
Bagley & Company, 
tobacco manufacturers. 


FRANK W. BLAIR, 
President, Union Trust 
Company. 

ALLEN F. EDWARDS, 


Vice President and 
Treasurer, Detroit United 
Railway. 


GERALD J. McMECHAN, 


Vice President and Secre- 
tary, Union Trust Co. 


JERE C. HUTCHINS, 


Chairman of Board of 
Directors, Detroit United 
Railway. 


FRED T. MORAN, 


President, Peninsular 
Stove Company. 


JOHN H. POOLE, 
Administration, iron ore 
properties. 


HAL H. SMITH, 
Beaumont, Smith & 
Harris, Counsellors at 
law. 


FRANCIS C. McMATH, 


President, Canadian 
Bridge Company. 


trong in Men 


The strength and stability of this 
institution rests not alone upon 
its complete facilities and serv- 
ices but upon the character of 
the men who direct its affairs. 


The diversified interests and ac- 
tivities of the men who compose 
its board of directors make their 
counsel a most valuable asset to 
this company and, through it, 
to you. 


You can depend upon the coun- 


sel and services of such an 


or ganization. 


nion Crust Company 


First trust company in Detroit 


Directors 


FREDERICK M. ALGER, 
Treasurer, Alger, Smith 
& Company, lumber 
manufacturers. 

JEROME H. REMICK, 
President, Detroit Cream- 
ery Company. 

HENRY LEDYARD, 
Campbell, Bulkley & 
Ledyard, Counsellors at 
law. 

T. H. NEWBERRY, 

United States Senator, 
Michigan. : 

HENRY E. BODMAN, 

Counsellor at law. 


JAMES T. McMILLAN, 
Vice President and 
Treasurer, Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation 
Company. ‘ 

W. HOWIE MUIR, 

Vice President and Treas~ 
urer, Jenks & Muir Manu- 
facturing Co., iron and 
brass manufacturers. 

ARTHUR G. BISHOP, 


President, Genesee 
County Savings Bank, 
Flint. 


FRANCIS PALMS, 
Secretary, Michigan Stove 
Company. 

HOBART B. HOYT, 
President, Detroit Pressed 
Steel Company. 

ARTHUR T.WATERFALL, 
Vice President, Dodge — 
Brothers. ; 

CHARLES R. DUNN, 


Vice President, Union 
Trust Company. 
JOHN N. STALKER, 


Vice President, Union 
Trust Company. 


ISRAEL T. COWLES, . 
Vice President, Union 
Title and Guaranty Co. 

JOHN R. RUSSEL, 


President, Great Lakes 
Engineering Works. 


JAMES T. KEENA, 


Chairman of Board, 
Peoples State Bank. 
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CLOVERLAND 


MUSIC ON THE FAR 


Folks at Home 


Keeps the 


T brings the family 
closely together. 
The joys and pleas- 
ures offered the home 


by a PIANO are un- 


limited. 


The Picture 


Here 
Shows a Home 


on the Farm 


having a delightful 
time in the evening 
with music and per- 
haps a song. 


oat. € 
eee er, se 
Make your home more pleasant by having one of these 
SCHUMANN PIANOS 


and enjoy the music while paying for it on our easy-payment plan, 
with no interest to pay. 


This Beautiful Schumann Player Piano 


In Mahogany 
or Walnut 
Finish 
Given Away 
FREE 


Join Our 


50 Club 
Today! 


Here is our plan 
whereby youcan 
get this Schu- 
mann Player 


Piano FREE: 


We will number 50 contracts from 1 to 50. When we have 50 contracts signed, 
we close and award the winner of the SCHUMANN PLAYER PIANO. 
__ Any person who purchases a SCRUMANN PIANO may enter our CLUB OF 
50. When you have been enrclled, all you are required to do is to give us FIVE 
REASONS why you purchased a SCHUMANN PIANO. Get your friends to help 
you get the best five reasons. 

There will be only 50 CONTRACTS signed for this club. 
_ Join. this club. and get one FREE. If you have the best reasons you will be 
given this SCHUMANN PLAYER, and it will not cost you one cent. We have no 
tickets to sell or nothing to raffle. We will be pleased to explain anything regard- 


Young 


MAGAZINE 


Club will be notified of the date Piano will be awarded. Regardless of wheth- 
er you are here that day or not, everyone will stand an equal chance. 


Join Our Phonograph Club of 50 


—and You May Be the Lucky 
One to Get Absolutely FREE a 
BEAUTIFUL PHONOGRAPH 


We will number 50 contracts from 
1 to 50. When 50 contracts have 
been signed, we close and award 
the Phonograph. 


You can enter our club by buy- 
ing any Phonograph in our stock, 
whether it be a $25 or $250 mac. ine, 
and give us FIVE reasons why you 
bought that particular machine. 
If you are awarded the prize for 
the best five reasons you will be 
given absolutely free the same style 
machine that you purchased. It 
makes no difference whether it is a 
$25 or $250 machine—the style you 
buy is the style you will be award- 
ed without one cent of cost to you. 
No strings to enter our club—just 
a little effort on your part. You 
may get a Phonograph FREE. 


The awarding of the Phonograph 
will be decided by three responsi- 
ble citizens of Marinette. We will 
have nothing to do with the de- 
cision—we simply deliver the Phon- 
ograph. 


Your five reasons will be dropped 
in a sealed box.’ Be sure and sign 
your name and address plainly. 


Lauerman Brothers Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN | 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by th 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


ing the club that you do not understand. Write us or call at the Piano Department, 


The awarding of the Piano will be decided by THREE responsible citizens of 
Marinette. We will absolutely have nothing to do with the awarding—we simply 
give it to the one that is the fortunate winner. 
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6 HERE there’s a_ will 
there’s a way,” (though 
the simple old axiom may 


be as old as Methuselah), 
‘as never better exemplified than in 
ie Spirit manifested by the Riverside 
jountry Club of Menominee. Indus- 
‘ial depression blasted the hopes of 
lis organization of devotees of yoltf 
hich had fantastic dreams of a 
rand new home that in point of ar- 
uitecture and luxurious appointments 
ould stand absolutely unexcelled in 
le annals of Upper Peninsula clubs. 


A Complete Transformation. 


Gloom soon permeated the ‘atmos- 
dere about the club property. It 
‘oked for a time as if the old “tum- 
ed down shack’ would become a 
‘stering sore on the breast of time, 
id that interest in club matters 
ould wane. But the more optimistic 
embers scented the possibilities that 
3stled in the rough stuff of the old 
ulding with the result that, today, 
ere stands near the center of Clo- 
prland’s most beautiful course a club- 
juse which, in point of comfort and 
eauty, is absolutely without a rival 
sreabouts. The old building has 
en “made over,” and a guest who 
is not had occasion to enjoy the hos- 
tality of the Riverside Country Club 
ithin a span of several months, 
ould hardly recognize the place to- 
ty. The transformation is complete. 


The results achieved with the mate- 
al available in the reconstruction of 
is old building surprised the most 
nquine members of the club among 
ose who really believed that it 
ight be done, and now this club, in- 
ead of feeling the rush of blood to 
‘e head when their abode is referred 
\, point with pride to a rendezvous 
jat not only is a good thing to look 
|, but one that contains all the fea- 
ires essential to a well equipped, 
jodern clubhouse. 


i] 
! Is Composite Plan. 


‘Especially delightful is the home- 
Hie :) environment of a well appointed 
terior scheme, which, coupled with 
} Tustic atmosphere, enhances its 
/lue as an ideal home for a country 
ase A composite plan by various 
embers of the club— multiple of 
'2as—has left nothing undone to pro- 
le comfort for members and guests. 
omfy” is the word that tells the 
moplete story of the spacious lobby; 
‘© room for women with its dressing 
bles, mirrors, lockers, lavatory, dis- 
bing room, shower baths; the men’s 
eo room, lavatories, shower baths, 


, 


| 
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Reception Room 


Men’s Locker Room 


Dining Hall 


Club House 


Another View of Same 


etc.; the pavillion, twenty-two by for- 
ty-three feet in size (inside dimen- 
sions), enclosed in glass, with a splen- 
did dance floor; a commodious kitchen 
and serving pantries that have every 
modern convenience and device to fa- 
cilitate the work of preparing the cul- 
inary features of dinners or banquets. 
Dishes, silverware and table linen for 
at least 100 guests have been provid- 
ed. 
The Hand of Woman. 

The whole scheme of this club is 
rich imits wealth of simplicity and ar- 
tistic arrangement, and while Fred M. 
Prescott, president of the club, was 
the moving spirit in this reconstruc- 
tion program, mere man would faiter 
in his attempt and fail in his efforts 
to produce such a “comfy” homelike 
setting. So the adept and skilled 
hand of woman is pre-eminently out- 


Kitchen 


Front Porch 


standing in every corner, every nook 
and panel. Mrs. Prescott, we are told 
by other women golfers, is responsi- 
ble for the consummation of this ar- 
tistic interior arrangement. While 
other clubs may boast of more costly 
structures, none is more advantageous 
or contains any essential element ‘of 
convenience which the new abode of 
the Riverside Country Club cannot 
claim. 


So it is, that, hopes that went glim- 
mering and an outlook, which for only 
a brief time presaged a relegation of 
the Riverside Country Club to a page 
in past local history, have transfig- 
ured into a new spirit with unprece- 
dented interest in club affairs be- 
cause of this new home. It has not 
only stimulated interest; it has in- 
creased the membership and more 
people visit the grounds at the pres- 


Ine of the Best Country Clubs in All Cloverland 


W ee DO NENSERTAI 


ent time than ever before in the his- 
tory of the game in Menominee and 
Marinette. All committees are begin- 
ning to function properly and it is ex- 
pected that next year still greater in- 
terest will be manifested. In this con- 
nection one significant fact asserts it- 
self—since the completion of the club- 
house Mr. Alex Jolly, the club’s pro- 
fessional, has given more lessons in 
the ancient Scotch game in sixty days 
than in the entire past three years, 


Women Become Golfers. 


While the women members in past 
years have confined their activities to 
social affairs in connection with the 
tiverside Country Club, this year has 
seen them in goodly numbers on the 
links. For their enjoyment Wednes- 
day of each week has been designated 
as Ladies’ Day, when the course is 
turned over to them. Every Wednes- 
day noon a ladies’ luncheon is served 
in the club pavillion. Club dinners 
are served and dinner dances are held 
each week, and on Saturday, Oct. 15, 
the season will end with a closing 
party with music, dancing and refresh- 
ments. This final social event will be 
designated as “Club Night,’ compli- 
mentary to all members. 


The Riverside Country Club is con- 
ducted under a code of rules and reg- 
ulations which are adhered to by all 
members whose co-operation thus far 
has been so splendidly manifested as 
to make it a model institution of its 
kind. The set of rules laid down by 
the house committee and unanimously 
adopted by the club include the fol- 
lowing: 

The clubhouse opens on all days at 
7 o'clock A. M., and on week days re- 
mains open until 10 P. M. 


Dinner dance and regular dance 
nights the closing hour is extended to 
12 o’clock. 

The dining room is closed all day 
on Sundays and the clubhouse locked 
at 8 P. M. 


Among the things not allowed are 
picnic parties or picnic lunches, tip- 
ping of any employe and dancing on 
Sundays. 

The dining room regulations include 
regular dinners daily from 6 to 7 
o’clock in the evening; dinner dances 
7 P. M., and luncheons from 12 noon 
to 1 P. M. No meals will be served 
later than these hours, but members 
of the club may enjoy the service 
which embraces sandwiches and cof- 
fee at all hours up to 7 o’clock P. M. 


‘Continued on page 24) 
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Six Pure Bred Guernseys Given Free to Farmers 


R. SIDNEY E. FLORSHEIM, 
owner of the Rockwood 
Dairy Farm, in the Town of 
Minocqua, has tendered to 
the county a gift that means vastly 
more to our agricultural development 
than anything in the county’s history. 

Mr. Florsheim has for years special- 
ized in the raising of Guernsey cattle 
of the Glenwood strain and has today 
one of the most beautiful and valuable 
herds, for its size, in the state. The 
entire herd has been raised on the 
farm, located on the beautiful shores 
of Lake Sheshebogami under ideal cli- 
matic and sanitary conditions. The 
barns and other buildings are large 
and modern and a corps of trained 
men give each animal the most sci- 
entific care from birth. The herd is 
tuberculin tested twice a year, last 
test Aug. 25, and pedigreed with the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club of 
which Mr. Florsheim is a life member. 

The farm, with its herd, fields, beau- 
tiful home, modern farm barns, pine 
groves, fruit trees, garden plots, and 
flower beds is not only one of the 
show places of Oneida County but of 
the state. It is in fact, an institution 
in which the county and town of. Min- 
ocqua take just pride. To those who 
have not had the pleasure of visiting 
the place, we recommend them to the 
unsurpassed hospitality of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Florsheim. 

Mr. Florsheim has demonstrated 
the practicability of pure bred stock. 
One. cow alone gives an average of 
seventy pounds of milk per day, test- 
ing more than 5 per cent butter fat, 
with a general average per cow for 
the herd of approximately thirty-three 
pounds, with some testing as high as 
7 per cent. This butter fat is trans- 
formed into butter by the latest proc- 
ess on the farm and the butter brings 
a fancy price from one of Chicago’s 
largest hotels to which the entire out- 
put is shipped. Some of the animals 
have come direct from the Isle of 
Guernsey and the offspring have been 
sought after by persons of the mid- 
west at the highest prices. 

In addition to upbuilding his own 
farm Mr. Florsheim has long taken an 
active interest in the agricultural and 
dairy development of the county. He 
knows from experience the wonderful 
future possibilities of our clover land 
and firmly believes the time has come 
when an earnest effort should be put 
forth to eliminate the grade herds and 
push vigorously the process supplant- 
ing them with pure bred stock. With 
this thought he now comes to the 
county with an offer, most generous 
and praiseworthy, that should in a 
few years put Oneida County on a par 
with Waukesha County and make us 
noted, not alone for our potatoes, but 
as a pure bred dairy community. 

Mr. Florsheim will bring with his 
exhibit to the fair, six pure bred bull 
calves, Glenwood’s “Howard,” born on 
Feb. 10, 1920, Glenwood’s “Scotty,” 
born on July 17, 1920; Glenwood’s 
“Harding,’ “Washington” and “Lin- 
coln,” all born in February, 1921; 
Glenwood’s “Excelsior,” born April, 
1921. These animals will be on ex- 
hibit each day of the fair and imme- 
diately thereafter will be given away 
free to six farmers of Oneida County 
under the conditions hereafter re- 
ferred to: 
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Four of the Six Pure Bred Guernsey Calves to Be Given to Oneida County 
Wisconsin, Farmers. 


Three of the animals go to the Town 
of Minocqua, the home of the donor, 
in such a way that they will be avail- 
able to as much of the town as possi- 
ble; one to the Town of Woodruff; one 
to the Town of Hazelhurst, and one to 
a farmer residing in a town adjacent 
to the City of Rhinelander. Each year 
hereafter, if his plan proves feasible, 
Mr. Florsheim contemplates giving 
away more of the pure bred bulls to 
farmers in territory not theretofore 
covered. 

In speaking of the idea Mr. Flor- 
sheim said: “I love Wisconsin and 
Oneida County. I am the strongest 
possible believer in pure bred stock 
and this rich clover land as a pasture. 
I think the time has come when the 
grades must and should give way to 
the pure bred, and because of my 
faith and belief in the future dairy in- 
dustry here I want to help in a small 
way to start the movement. I sincere- 


ly trust the tender of my services and 
these animals may hurry the inevit- 
able—the day when a grade animal in 
Oneida County will be a curiosity.” 
So that the matter may be handled 
without partiality Mr. Florsheim has 
selected a committee to work out the 
details of the plan. The following 
men have been chosen to assist Mr. 
Florsheim: CC. P. West. County Agri- 
cultural Agent; Fred Coon and Ar- 
thur Taylor, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the County Agricul- 
tural Society, and A. J. O’Melia, secre- 
tary of the Upper Wisconsin Develop- 
ment Association. 

All of these men have accepted and 
have recently met at Mr. Florsheim’s 
farm to work out the details. Mr. 
West said: “The offer of Mr. Flor- 
sheim was a complete surprise be- 
cause of its unheard of generosity and 
public spirit. It means a great thing 


for the county and I am only too anx-. 


Part of Mr. Florsheim’s Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys 


ious to help the movement along.” 

Both Mr. Coon and Mr. Taylor were 
equally pleased. The latter said: “Mr, 
Florsheim was very sincere, yet mod- 
est, and while he made the offer sim- 
ply because of his faith in the county’s 
future, he was unwittingly building a 
monument for himself in a county 
noted for pure bred stock. Just think 
what a fair we will have in five years 
with all our farmers bringing in beau- 
tiful, pedigreed pure bred Guernseys.” 

Mr. O’Melia thought the movement 
was one that would even outgrow the 
county and spread to adjoining coun- 
ties. ‘The offer is one that might well 
come from a man. as big as I haye 
learned to know Mr. Florsheim to be. 
Our organization is back of him whole 
heartedly for it will promote our com- 
ing industry, dairying, throughout Up- 
per Wisconsin, with our county in the 
lead,” he said. 

The committee have arranged the 
details of the plan. Any farmer in one 
of the towns mentioned may file an 
application for one of the bulls. These 
applications may be secured from 
either Mr. West or Mr. Florsheim, by 
calling or writing and will be available 
at the office of Secretary Taylor, or 
the Rockwood Dairy Farm exhibit at 
the fair. These applications will show: 
farmer’s name and age, location and 
size of farm and length of residence, 
crop average and kind of crops, en. 
cumbrance, if any, size of family and 
age of members, help employed, 
amount and kind of stock, horses and 
machinery, size of dwelling and barn 
with accurate description of latter and 
kind and amount of fencing. 

The committee will then choose 
those farmers best equipped and sit: 
uated to whom the animals will be 
presented with those most entitled 
thereto getting the best animal. Pro 
vided there are more applications 
from any town than there are animals 
to be distributed therein, the success 
ful parties will be determined by lot 
It is desired that all applications be 
in, passed upon, and distribution made 
by Sept. 8, which is the last day of the 
fair. Those not fortunate this yea 
may be next year. 

Each animal is tuberculin tested 
Each must go into a tuberculin testec 
herd. Each bull will carry with it < 
certificate of entry and pedigree ant 
a transfer on the books of the Ameri 
can Guernsey Cattle Club. 

However, the gift does not becom 
absolute for three years and then onl! 
on condition that the animal has bee! 
used solely for breeding purposes. I 
must be given the very best of cari 
and kept in a sanitary barn properl; 
whitewashed or otherwise disinfected 
In the event the animal should di 
during the first three years the carcas) 
must be held subject to disposal of thi 
committee. The service price shal 
be $3 and no more may be charged b; 
the donee. If the recipient does no 
comply with these conditions the an, 
mal may be recovered by the commil 
tee at any time and given to- som 
other farmer. The title to the animal 
and all transfer papers will be held i 
trust for the committee by Mr. Wes! 
or his successor, during the three-yea 
period. If the donee does compl: 
with the conditions the animal b¢ 
comes his property absolutely at th 
end of the three-year period. 


Fuel Wood a Source of Revenue as a Winter Crop 


ANY farmers this year are not 
M depending entirely on _ their 

grain, pork, beef and dairy prod- 
ucts for an income. They are going 
after their long neglected winter crop 
—their firewood! And reports from 
various parts of the country indicate 
that this crop is proving to be a source 
of revenue of no mean measure. 

The high price of coal—higher even 
than last year—and the dismal predic- 
tion of another coal shortage by coal 
operators and dealers alike, has made 
a steady demand for wood for fuel pur- 
poses. The ambitious, wide-awake 


farmer who is supplying this demand 
is profiting accordingly. 

If this were still the day of the hard- 
pushing, back-breaking buck-saw, this 
opportunity for farmers to increase 
their incomes by sawing and selling 
wood would be limited and beset with 
difficulties. But with the new im- 
proved engine-driven log saw that is 
now a part of the labor-saving equip- 
ment on many farms, falling trees, 
sawing up logs and cutting up limbs 
and branches is easy and fascinating, 
as well as surprisingly profitable. This 
wonderful machine does all the hard 
work; does the work of many men— 


and at very little cost. 

Logs and trees that line so many 
creek banks and once were looked 
upon as of little value, now are being 
cut up into firewood and sold at a 
splendid profit to the owners. The 
same is true of many farm timber 
tracts. The modern log saw makes 
this possible. These machines are 
operated by one man and can be 
wheeled into places that will not per- 
mit the use of the old-style, cumber- 
some and heavy saw rigs. 

Another great advantage of the mod- 
ern log saw is in that it is an all-year- 
‘round helper. For when not. sawing, 


the engine is used as a portable powe 
plant to run feed grinders, sheller‘ 
hullers, pumps, washing machines al! 
to do other similar power work. 
While many log saw owners U5) 
their machines as spare-time mone) 
makers after their own winter’s fue 
supply is cut, a steadily increasin’ 
number are making a real business © 
sawing and selling wood. Steady al 
worth-while profits are coming 
them in this way. 
Like the little red hen of nati! 
wide fame, the new improved log 58" 
is doing its part in lifting the mor 
gage off many an “old home place.” — 
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al agricultural instruction is 

to prepare men for the farm 
in the most economical, practical, and 
| efficient manner,” declares the fourth 
, annual report to Congress of the Fed- 
| eral Board for Vocational Education, 
-and Cloverland will see that policy 
, actually worked out, if present plans 
| materialize. 
{ Just a few days ago Dr. Walter 
' Quick, who has charge of the agricul- 
} tural activities for the federal board, 
/ with Fred Maybrey, superintendent of 
‘agricultural activities in the Highth 
| district, went over the territory adjoin- 
‘ing the Upper Peninsula Experiment 
/ Station, near Chatham, Alger County, 
‘and announced that if their efforts 
‘could secure favorable action about 
1,000 acres of land near that point will 
‘soon be turned over to the government 
‘for the training of ex-service men. The 
federal officials were accompanied by 
‘James A. Holder, upper Michigan rep- 
/resentative of the federal board, and 
John. A. Doelle, secretary-manager of 
‘the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau. The site selected, the officials 
announced, meets all requirements for 
such work, and is ideal for the pur. 
‘pose for which it is intended. 


Cloverland looks upon the project 
‘with considerable anticipation. It will 
‘be an important step toward this re- 
gion’s one and great ambition—the 
utilization of its idle, agricultural land. 
It would serve, in a measure, to fulfill 
‘Cloverland’s promise to its own fight- 
\ers, by providing the material for their 
training in their own home country, 
and it would be a valuable asset to up- 
per Michigan’s rapidly improving agri- 
cultural status. 

There are many reasons why the 
Eben location is particularly ideal for 
the location of such a training station, 
Dr. Quick pointed out, most important 
of which is the proximity of the pro- 
posed tract to the Upper Peninsula Ex- 
‘periment Farm, at Chatham, where ex- 
jperts from the state college are con- 
stantly at work in an effort to speed 
jap this region’s agricultural progress. 
The federal training farm would, ac- 
sording to present plans, accommodate 
agricultural trainees from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Illinois, these three 
states comprising the Highth federal 
listrict, as applied to the vocational 
“raining department. These men would 
ve disabled veterans of the World War 
who have elected to study farming as a 
vocation, with a view to settling on 
small tracts of land in colonies. This 
's directly in line with the agricultural 
raining and farm colonization plan 


| bc HE first and governing mo- 
tive underlying all vocation- 

| 

| 


[Increased Use 


HE slogan, “Buy Something 
Made of Copper,” which found 
its birth in the north end of 
Cloverland, is attracting nation- 
vide interest and has been the means 
of starting a campaign to increase the 
\sefulness of copper for domestic uses 
S well as for construction purposes. 


The leading newspapers of the cop- 
er mining districts of Michigan, Mon- 
ana, Arizona, Utah and Colorado are 
‘ow giving much space to this work 
vith the result that many hitherto un- 
\eard of uses have been found for the 
ed metal. The Chambers of Com- 
erce and other commercial organiza- 
jons in these copper mining sections 
ave initiated a joint movement and 
lhese organizations plan a general ad- 
/ertising campaign to educate the pub- 
c into the many uses of copper there- 
y creating a demand for copper arti- 
\les. This once accomplished, the 
jealers throughout the country will 
Tepare to meet the call and in a 
leasure consume the excess metal 
laced on the market each year. 

In Cloverland, the birthplace of the 
lovement, every leading paper has 
uken up the cause and by interesting 
nd educational articles is tending to 
2ach the public the value of copper 
ver any other metal as to durability 
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Any Veteran Would Be Proud of a Farm Like This 


which the government seeks to put in 
effect throughout the country, through 
the medium of the federal board. 
Although a number of sites through- 
out the state are under consideration, 
it is believed that the federal officials 
were sufficiently impressed with the 
Cloverland proposition that, if their 
efforts and influence can secure the ac- 
tion, the federal training farm will 
soon be one of Upper Michigan’s most 
active institutions. The farm will ac- 
commodate 100 ex-service men, and 
that number is placed as the maximum 
which will receive training at Eben. 
Agricultural training for disabled 
service men is by no means a new 
phase of the vocational education work. 
Throughout the Highth federal dis- 
trict, comprising Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Illinois, there are already seven 
schools and colleges furnishing agri- 
cultural training to ex-service men. 
They are the Moose Heart institute, at 
Batavia, Illinois; the University of 
Illinois; the University of Wisconsin; 
the Michigan Agricultural College; the 
Menominee County Agricultural 
School; the Milwaukee County Agri- 


cultural College; and the Racine Coun- 
ty Agricultural College. The training 
farm at Eben would be but an addi- 
tional feature to this work. The stu- 
dents in training at the Menominee 
County Agricultural School, the only 
institution in Cloverland thus far 
which is giving agricultural training 
to ex-service men, are making excel- 
lent progress, according to late reports, 
and it is largely the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the federal men in these in- 
stitutions which has prompted the con- 
sideration of a large training farm, 
such as the one now proposed for 
Chatham. 

Statistics further point out that the 
training of ex-service men for the farm 
is by no means a losing proposition, 
During 1920, reports declare, such 
training resulted in a net income to 
the government of $132,487.60, through 
the organized marketing of produce 
raised through the work of the 
trainees. For this reason, the Eben 
project is looked upon with particular 
favor, for such a system instituted in 
Upper Michigan would be a direct aid 
and benefit to the farmers of the re- 
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Cloverland Farms for Our World War Veterans 


lBbe 


gion. Under expert supervision, the 
federal farm could do much toward 
speeding up this region’s agricultural 


’ development. 


The scope of the education such ag 
would be provided at the Upper Michi- 
gan federal farm is much broader than 
that of the general agricultural instruc- 
tion in the schools, the last report to 
Congress points out. “Equipment, 
methods and subject matter must be 
worked out to cover all the essential 
phases of the farmers’ different enter- 
prises,” the report declares. 

“With the development of vocational 
agricultural instruction in all the 
states,” the report adds, “the directed 
or supervised practice in agriculture, 
as an important part of the work, is de- 
manding a great deal of study and at- 
tention. It is a feature of vocational 
agricultural instruction which is defi- 
nitely practical and applied. The farm- 
er functions as a business man, a 
manager, and workman or operator.” 


Such a project as that planned for 
Upper Michigan receives its initial sup- 
port jointly from the state and govern- 
ment, according to the federal officials, 
Its teaching staff may be composed 
jointly of state and government in- 
structors, and it is likely that should 
the project be definitely decided for 
Upper Michigan, a number of experts 
from the state college at Lansing may 
be secured for the work. 


It is believed by those directly as- 
sociated with settlement and coloniza- 
tion work in Upper Michigan that the 
federal farm holds vast opportunities 
for the future welfare of the region, in 
an agricultural way. The training 
farm, in constant operation, will be 
turning out hundreds of trained farm- 


.ers, annually, and the natural assump- 


tion is that the graduates will first 
turn to the type of soil upon which 
they have worked during their training 
period. Cloverland, with its 7,000,000 
or more acres of low-priced yet highly- 
productive agricultural land, holds 
vast opportunities for the ex-service 
man, and lack of training and educa- 
tion has been the one drawback which 
has prevented many of them from lo- 
cating in the region. 

It is certain that, should Cloverland 
be finally selected as the site for the 
federal training farm, the lumbermen 
and other big landowners of the re- 
gion will be eager to go more than 
half way to meet the state and govern- 
ment in making the project a success, 
for it is probably one of the most im- 
portant steps which has ever been pro- 
posed for this region’s agricultural de- 
velopment. 


ot Copper for Domestic Purposes a Certainty 


By) GERVAIS 


and strength. The use of copper sheet- 
ing in the building of roofs has been 
sponsored and as an example the sev- 
eral copper roofs now in use are cited. 
Two of these roofs are over forty 
years of age, are in first class condi- 
tion and their upkeep during that 
period of time has been practically 
nil, weather and time having had lit- 
tle effect upon them, the weather of 
the Michigan Copper Country being a 
sufficient test for any roof during the 
winter months. 


A suggestion was made some time 
ago to the effect that automobile li- 
cense plates might be made from cop- 
per and in that way those copper pro- 
ducing states might advertise their 
native metal: Upon investigation it 
was learned that this would not only 
be a novel advertising feature but 
would consume several million pounds 
of copper. These plates could be re- 
turned to the authorities after the 
close of each season and considerable 
salvage secured by the rerolling of the 
plates. The move has also started in 
the several western states, and al- 
though the 1922 plates are already 
completed there is every reason to be- 
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lieve that those for 1923 may be manu- 
factured from copper. 

An eastern firm, prompted by one of 
the commercial organizations in Clo- 
verland, carried out an experiment in 
their laboratories where they manu- 
facture thermos bottles. After several 
tests, however, it was found that cop- 
per was impractical as a product for 
thermos bottles as the metal used in 
these bottles must be heat resisting 
and copper proved to be too great a 
conductor of heat for that purpose. 


A great many people living within 
the very portals of the Copper Coun- 
try are unfamiliar with the merits of 
that metal and on account of this lack 
of knowledge are more or less disin- 
terested in the work of boosting the 
consumption. Copper, even in its 
thinnest form and under the most try- 
ing tests has proven to be less suscep- 
tible to corrosion and deterioration 
than other metals under like condi- 
tions. Used on roofs, pipings, walls 
and cornices copper has no equal, the 
great difficulty encountered being the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
builder as to the proper application of 
the metal. Copper is more sensitive 


to heat than the ordinary building 
metals and for that reason allowances 
must be made for expansion and con- 
traction of the metal. As a flat roof 
with soldered seams copper cannot 
successfully be used as the contraction 
will open the seams. But used with a 
standing seam where the temperature 
changes are met by a hinge-like seam 
the roof is more practical than that of 
slate, steel or composition. This ap- 
plies more to steep roofs than to any 
other style. 


The two precious metals, silver and 
gold, are the only two having a greater 
heat conductively than copper. On ac- 
count of the scarcity of the first two 
and their extreme value they are not 
practical for use as household uten- 
sils. Foodstuffs being cooked in cop- 
per dishes will cook quicker and with 
less fire than other metal containers, 
and will not become scarred, chip or 
wear like the many varieties used in 
the modern kitchen. Having the qual- 
ities of endurance and sensitiveness 
to heat the copper-made cooking de- 
vice is the most economical. 

To increase the demand for copper, 
to take up this excess and to continue 
the increasing call for copper is the 
big duty of the people of copper pro- 
ducing sections. 
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Every Member of the Family, Even to the Kiddies, Is Interested in Land 
Clearing in Marinette County. 


Marinette County and Its Land Clearing School 


AST year Marinette County 
converted 18,000 acres of stump 
land to cultivated fields. Up 
to 1920 this was the greatest 
land clearing feat ever accomplished 
and it placed Marinette County as the 
national leader in land clearing activ- 
ities. This phenomenal clearing in- 
creased the actual value of Marinette 
County nearly $1,000,000 and the in- 
terest created and activity stimulated 
promises to double this value for 1921. 
As has been before stated, the Mari- 
nette County Land Clearing Associa- 
tion was organized in the Fall of 1919 
by the business men of the county in 
co-operation with the University of 
Wisconsin and the manufacturers of 
land clearing material, and chose as 
their secretary and engineer, L. F. 
Livingston. This association has as 
its motto ‘‘Co-operation,” and that one 
phase of the work has spelled suc- 
cess for the organization. Mr. Liv- 
ingston chose Wausaukee for the of- 
fice of the secretary as this was near 
the center of the county. From that 
point work was begun with the object 
in view of (a) stimulating the inter- 
est of the farmer in getting land 
cleared, (b) procuring land clearing 
material and explosives as cheaply as 
possible, (c) and giving proper in- 
structions in the safe, efficient and 
economical use of such materials. 
Secretary Livingston realized from 
the outset that education coupled with 
organization and co-operation was nec- 
essary to get land cleared. With or- 
ganization perfected through a series 
of Winter meetings and co-operation 
at every hand, the first land clearing 
school in the history of land clearing 
was held at Cedarville, Marinette 
County, in the Spring of 1921. This 
land clearing school extended over a 
period of two weeks in one locality 
where farmers who attended were ac- 
tually engaged in land clearing under 
the direction of experts. From this 
school 118 certificates were issued to 
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men who had completed the course 
according to the requirements ot the 
Agricultural Engineering Department, 
University of Wisconsin. 

As soon as this school was finished, 
Secretary Livingston realized that he 
must go further with his educational 
work. This first school was located 
near the center of the county and was 
held just at the time of the year when 
it was rather hard for men to leave 
their farms for two or three days. 
Mr. Livingston immediately conceived 
the idea that he must take the educa- 
tion to their own homes by means of 
a Travelling Land Clearing School. 
In this way he could reach practical- 
ly every farmer in Marinette County 
and bring land clearing to the door of 
the settlers. With this idea in mind 
he conducted a series of Winter meet- 
ings at which time he explained his 
educational plan for 1921. This plan 
seemed to appeal to the farmers and 
settlers at the meetings with the re- 
sult that committees were appointed 
to look after the arrangements and 
the location of the field on which the 
school was to be held. During the 
Winter thirty-three meetings were 
held and at every meeting arrange- 
ments were made for a school in the 
Spring. 

In accordance with the plans al- 
ready made, Secretary Livingston put 
the Marinette County Travelling Land 
Clearing School in motion on April 
26, with the burning of a huge stump 
pile in the city of Marinette. Through 
the co-operation of the University of 
Wisconsin, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing 
Company, Martinson Manufacturing 


Company and the Cowan-Alford Stump 
Boring Machine Company, who fur- 
nished land clearing equipment and 
instructors, the school began at Loo- 
mis on April 27. 


By means of a Ford 
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Dynamite is Purchased by the Carload Through the Land Clearing Association 


@ MARINETTE 
COUNTY WIS. 
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When the Men Are Tco Busy to Attend the Women Take the Land Clearing 
“Pointers” Home to Their Husbands. 


McADAMS 


truck carrying a horse power puller, 
one man *uller, mallet puller, 
handy stone boat, dynamite and 
dynamite tools, the school visited 
every community in the county and 
thereby reaching practically every 
farmer in the county. As soon as the 
truck carrying the equipment and in- 
structors arrived at the _ selected 
school site, the land clearing equip- 
ment was set up and the students as- 
signed to each device for a period of 
time. The slogan ‘Learn By Doing,” 
was put into effect under the careful 
supervision of men who knew the 
“oame.” In this way the problems 
confronting the settlers in each par- 
ticular section were solved under the 
conditions which the settler himself 
had to contend with. 

Of course the settler could not 
learn all about land clearing in one 
day, but he could pick up a few new 
ideas here and there which would 
perhaps save him several dollars in 
time and materials. 

It is surprising how the settlers 
took advantage of this opportunity of 
learning more of land clearing. Men 
who have been clearing land for the 
last ten years came to these schools 
and were as much interested as those 
who had never cleared an acre. Not 
only were the settlers interested but 
prospective settlers and business men 
from outside the state and county at- 
tended with the idea of carrying home 
the Marinette County system of edu- 
cation in land clearing. Secretary 


Livingston asked the committees to’ 


guarantee an attendance of ten stu- 
dents per school but instead of hav- 
ing an average of ten the committees 
in every instance went “over the top” 
and when the smoke had cleared 
away the average attendance for thir- 
ty-three schools was twenty-three, over 
100 per cent more than was asked. 


This made a total of 768 farmers in| 
the county who completed the land 
clearing course and received their 
certificates, not to mention 2,200 oth-| 
ers who stopped for a few hours to| 
see what they could learn without) 
taking the course. 


In carrying on these schools it was| 
necessary to have the closest kind of 
co-operation and to say it prevailed) 
is putting it mildly. In several places 
members of the committee went after| 
students in their automobiles and 
took them home at night. At one 
school the committee interviewed) 
every settler within a radius of ten 
miles and when the school was held 
there were eighty-seven students on 
the field ready for work. 


In Marinette County today there are 
more men instructed in the safe and 
economical uses of land clearing ex- 
plosives and machinery than any oth- 
er county in the United States. The 
settlers have been taught that much| 
of the hard work that usually accom- 
panies land clearing can be reduced 
to a minimum by the application of 
the methods and practices used at the 
Marinette County Travelling Land 
Clearing School. Every settler in 
Marinette County today is so keyed 
up to the point where effort to pro 
duce enthusiasm and “pep” are n¢ 
longer necessary. For the last twc 
years the initiative has been instilled| 
in the settlers and if he is supplied 
with the proper materials at a reason) 
able price, cleared land is assured 
The Marinette County Land Clearing 
Association is in a position to suppl) 
settlers with land clearing materia) 
at the best price possible through the 
car lot system of distribution at a sav 
ing of 4 to 5c a pound on dynamite 
besides a saving on the purchase 0} 
stump pullers. With the present spir. 
it of land clearing existing in Marin) 
ette County, the goal of ‘30,000 acre: 
for 1921” is practically assured. | 


Demonstrating the Use of Dynamite as 


a Stump Remover 
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Forestry —Its Relation to Taxation in Wisconsin 


Y BRIEF discussion has to do 
| with forestry in its relation 
to taxation. The term fores- 
try is here used in its broad- 
st sense and covers the question of 
reforestation of cut-over, non-agricul- 
‘ural lands and conservation of Wis- 
‘onsin’s remaining timber. Two fea- 
ures of the question are assigned. 
‘irst: The tax situation in that part 
4 Upper Wisconsin where the state 
as acquired and owns many thousand 
.eres of land and, Second: The pres- 
pnt system of taxation of privately 
wned timber lands. This article, in 
iew of the short time alloted there- 
ore, must be very superficial and I 
an only hope to here now suggest, in 
broad way, a few matters for your 
onsideration and thought. 


Taxation In the Forestry Area. 

During the first few years of the re- 
yrestation movement under the guid- 
nee of State forester Griffith, princi- 
ally during the years 1908 to 1912, a 
\cheme was fostered to acquire for the 
‘tate approximately 1,500,000 acres of 
ind for forestry purposes in the cut 
ver region of that part of Wisconsin 
omposed principally of Oneida, Vilas, 
rice, lron and forest Counties, with 
y far the greater share to come out 
f Oneida and Vilas Counties. Had 
ne movement continued unchecked 
ad unopposed by the people of the 
‘fected region, there is now no one 
‘ho will dispute the fact that Oneida 
ad Vilas Counties would have been 
\aite effectively removed from the 
vate map. And you know you-couldn’t 
ad wouldn’t want to get along with- 
‘it us. 


The rather bitter battle then waged 
volved the advisability of any refor- 
station with us united in the negative 
it we know you have condoned that 
rong, if such it was, for we were 
zhting for existence itself. That un- 
rtunate experience makes this as- 
smbly, with its most laudable purpose 
’ work out a mutually satisfactory 
restry and conservation plan, using 
ily our non-agricultural lands, wher- 
rer located, one of great moment in 
e advancement and preservation of 
ir great state. 

\However, there is still a just com- 
aint coming from the people of the 
‘Oo counties most concerned, Oneida 
4d Vilas, which should be entertained 
ud a remedy found. Something ap- 
oximating 160,000. acres of land were 
quired for forestry purposes, most of 
ich are in Vilas and Oneida Coun- 
ys. The greater portion of the said 
lads in Oneida County are situated in 
je towns of Woodruff and Tomahawk 
ke. For the purpose of this discus- 
‘nm I shall take the existing situation 
i the latter town, which, while not as 
‘gravated as conditions in some oth- 
(towns may fairly be used to forci- 
17 bring to your attention our cause. 

There are 511 descriptions in the 
(vn and the state owns 218, or nearly 
iif. These lands have been practical- 
| all held by the state for forestry 
irposes for upwards of eight years 
id as they were nearly all purchased 
| large blocks from logging compa- 
is after the best timber had been 
‘noved they were intended to be and 
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are in fact cut-over lands upon which 
trees must be planted and grown al- 
though, to date, practically no rerfores- 
tation to speak of has been here car- 
ried on. These lands, like a large per- 
centage of other so-called torestry 
lands, are mostly fitted for agricultural 
purposes and should be and will even- 
tually be turned back for bona fide set- 
uiement and development. 


At the time of the purchase of these 
lands this town, like most of our nortb- 
ern districts, was in that state ot 
tansition which marked the passing 
ol the one and only industry, lumber- 
ing, and the coming of agricultural 
aevelopment. Here and there sprung 
up a little farm with the settler strug- 
S1ing not only against the stumps and 
vrusn but the prejudiced view that the 
lands were worthless. Many farms 
have grown trom small clearings in 
the woods to large productive tields. 
We have seen prize after prize come 
to us tor our potatoes; we are known 
now to be in the clover land; we see 
farms being cleared and paid for the 
rst year and even wheat waving 
where the pine was once king and the 
agricultural development as a whole 
showing truly a marvelous growth, 
hampered only by the untair, unequit- 
able burden placed upon our pioneers, 
and their successors, in man’s oldest 
industry by the states program as 
presently carried on. 

With this growth came the neces- 
sity for better roads and during the 
last five years there have been con- 
structed in the town we refer to stute 
and county roads at a cost of upwards 
of $17,500, the greater share of which 
was ultimately placed on the taxable 
property of the town. There are a 
large number of miles of town road to 
maintain and the limit under the law 
must be raised each year to be paid 
by the yet struggling farms and pri- 
vately owned lands. There is no city 
or village, with a high valuation, or 
other like source from which these 
taxes may be collected. The burden 
rests solely upon the land and mea- 
gre improvements thereon. 

The governmental machinery of the 
town must be sustained by taxation. 
School districts created and maintain- 
ed and school houses erected, furnish- 
ed and teachers employed. for the chil- 
dren there should be given the same 
opportunity to become worthy citizens 
of the future as anywhere else. All 
of these make imperative a large tax. 
Before the state came in the burden 
was not great because the land was 
all taxable. But as thousands of 
acres, much of which would have been 
improved otherwise, were purchased 
to be held for long indefinite periods 
of absolute idleness, by the state, they 
were tax free for any purpose. The 
result, of course, was that instead of 
the burden resting on all the land it 
has been for years, and is now, car- 
ried by little over half of the acreage. 
It has meant a starvation existence. 
EXxpenditure became vastly greater 
and the source of revenue vastly less. 
The enormous valuations and _ tax 
rates keep out settlers who otherwise 
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would come to us and discourage the 
lellow who is struggling to hew out a 
home in what we believe, with its 
lakes, streams, climate, fertile lands 
and people, is one of God’s chosen 
spots. 

‘These state lands, if they are ever 
of any value, are intended to serve 
the state and nation as a whole. They 
will give to all other parts of Wiscon- 
Sim greater return than the people of 
the town of Tomahawk Lake and yet 
you people have, under the present 
policy, unconsciously, of course, an es- 
tate In expectancy founded upon the 
discouraging struggle of the few hon- 
est, industrious residents of that town. 
in fact, matters have reached the 
point where they are about compelled 
to give up what should be their right, 
their own local government and local- 
ly controlled schools, as evidenced by 
the circulation of a petition among 
them to abolish their town. But even 
that would grant them little relief be- 
cause adjoining towns to which they 
would be attached are very little bet- 
ter off. 

Let me here briefly refer to two 
towns in Vilas County where the sit- 
uation is much more serious. 

The total assessed valuation for 
1920 of taxable property (less improve- 
ments), in the town of Plum Lake, 
which is 25 per cent of the whole area, 
is $385,666. If the state lands, com- 
prising 75 per cent of the total area, 
Was assessed on the same basis it 
would add to the valuation $1,156,998. 

The total assessed valuation for 
1920 of taxable property (exclusive of 
improvements and Indian lands), in 
the town of Arbor Vitae, which is 40 
per cent of the whole area, is $671,072. 
If the state lands, comprising 60 per 
cent of the total area was assessed 
on the same basis it would add to the 
valuation $1,006,608. 

Need anything more be said to 
make the situation clear to you that 
an injustice is being done these local- 
ities? Is it fair? You will agree with 
me, I know, that it is not. We take 
pride as Americans in fair play. For 
every wrong, the law teaches us, there 
is aremedy. We have seen the wrong 
and what is the remedy? The Legis- 
lature, by Chapter 50, Laws of 1918, 
attempted to provide the relief so 
much needed, by enacting that such 
state lands should be taxable for all 
except state purposes. This act was, 
however, held unconstitutional by our 
Supreme Court in 1915, in the case of 
State ex. rel. Owen vs. Donald, 160 
Wis. 21. Since then no attempt has 
been made to alleviate the burden un- 
justly imposed upon these communi- 
ties. 

I recommend, first: That all such 
lands, adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses, be disposed of to bona fide set- 
tlers and, second: that a constitution- 
al amendment, permitting the taxation 
of such lands fitted only for refores- 
tation and held for that purpose by 
the state, be submitted without delay. 

This is a question that is not at all 
local. It is of the utmost importance 
to the state because, I firmly believe, 


it effects the conservation of our small 
remaining virgin forests more than 
any other consideration. 

It is but a short time since we rath- 
er contemptuously treated the sugges- 
tion that our forests were exhaustable 
and logging and lumbering was car- 
ried on a most prodigal basis. I can 
distinctly recall, and my early life 
was spent where my father put in 
many millions of feet of timber each 
year, when only the best of White 
and Norway pine were alone cut. Oth- 
er timber was considered as worth- 
less and while we have since seen the 
hemlock, hardwoods and other timber 
come into its own the waste has not 
materially lessened. And now, with 
the full but tardy realization that the 
time is not far distant when we will 
see this once vast resource depleted, 
it is really heartrending to see each 
spring heaps of brush marking what 
the fall before was a forest of stately 
trees. 

Do not assume I am sentimental or 
impractical, for besides a very busy 
practice I find time to be an officer of 
a pretty fair sized lumber company 
and come from a specie of Irish that 
knew little but logging and lumber 
manutacturing. I do not refer to the 
cutting of marketable timber in its 
relation to the law of supply and de- 
mand but to the absolute necessity, 
because of high taxation thereon, for 
the owner to cut his timber as quick- 
ly as possible with the resulting 
waste. Everything is taken off the 
land from toothpick size up. Thou- 
sands of the finest young trees are 
cut for no other purpose than to make 
car stakes; large trees are cut to get 
only the tops for Christmas trees; 
young trees hewn down and wasted 
to make larger ones more accessable 
and everything left so that the ever 
accommodating fire will kill what lit- 
tle is left. 

I firmly believe many things can be 
done to correct the situation but Iam 
to discuss but one, There is absolute- 
ly no question but that if taxes were 
alleviated on all standing timber that 
the owners would not act with the 
haste and waste now potent. 

I recently talked with two Rhine- 
lander lumbermen, one, relative to last 
winter’s cut, and the other to future 
plans. The first told me that he had 
owned a section of beautiful timber 
for seven years and that he had in- 
tended keeping it. It was well pro- 
tected from fire and not fully matured. 
Unquestionably, from an investment 
standpoint alone, it should have been 
permitted to grow to a time when it 
would have been of immeasureably 
greater value both to the owner and 
the state. But last Fall he figured up 
the carrying charge and found that in 
view of the taxes, he could not afford 
to carry it and did, therefore, cut it in 
the face of a falling market. 

The other told me he has 400 acres 
of virgin timber that he would prefer 
not to put in but let it go on to his 
children, However, in view of the 
tax he could not do so and proposes 
logging it next season. 

There are, no doubt, thousands of 
other similar situations and it is time 
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“Safety First’ on the Farm 


UR attention has been called to 
U the surprisingly large number of 
open wells, welis with only a trap 
door or loose cover, and even others 
with loose planking around the ever 
popular farm pump. ; 
Apparently lo thought is given to 
the constant danger to every member 
of the household or to the stock on 
the premises. Many children as well 
as grown-ups lose their lives, valuable 
horses and cattle are killed or badly 
injured every week in the year 
throughout this vast country of ours, 
and the cause is merely one ot 
thoughtlessness or carelessness, €as- 
ily obviated by a few minutes of work, 
not hard either mentally or physically. 
To much energy cannot be shown 
in calling to the attention of farmers 
and villagers the almost invariable 
loss of human life, as well as stock, 
which follows in the wake of careless- 
ness of this sort. Neither can too 
much support be given to a continued 
campaign of publicity keeping the 
“safety first” slogan constantly in the 
foreground, The wonderful results ob- 
tained in practically all of the manu- 
facturing plants of these United States 
during the past several years bear 
evidence that the American idea of 
prevention of accidents is the one 
real idea, whether it be in the factory 
or on the farm. Px 
In later day farming the grain 1S 
yrotected from weevils, the potato 
from the ravages of the potato bug, 
nethods of vaccinating hogs against 
hog cholera have been discovered and 
ut into practice and cattle are inocu- 
lated against the tubercular germ. 
Every imaginable precaution against 
disease in the different herds is being 
taken. On the other hand, how little 
attention is ordinarily paid—where 
the evil exists—to the dangers of open 
vells and wells with trap doors or 
loose covers and insecure planking 
surrounding the farm pump. 


Compulsory Inspection 


OMPULSORY shipping point in- 
€ spection of potatoes is prescribed 

in General Order No. 1 of the 
State Department of Markets, issued 
August 4th at Madison, Wis. 

The new order, which is the first 
general regulation under the revised 
marketing statute recently passed, 
aims to protect the seller and consum- 
er of Badger spuds against misrepre- 
sentation of quality. The order re- 
quires, upon every shipment of pota- 


toes, an official certificate of grade 
signed by a qualified inspector. Such 


an inspection service will be installed 
at 57 shipping points in Wisconsin 
and, at minor points, the dealer will 
be licensed to inspect his own pota- 
toes, subject to penalties for misgrad- 
ing. 

The federal government employs a 
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similar means of licensed inspection in 
the enforcement of the U. S. Grain 
Standards Act. The plan is considered 
the most effective method of enforcing 
the legal standards. 

Further orders of the Department of 
Markets, also issued August 4th, re- 
quire a statement of grade to be made 
by the shipper on the bill of lading or 
by the seller on an invoice. This regu- 
lation applies to potatoes sold in sacks 
of 100 pounds or more and to bulk 
shipments in railroad cars. The same 
order reaches carlot marketing of cab- 
bage and sales of apples in barrels, 
boxes or baskets. 

Revised standards, establishing state 


grades for potatoes, honey, cabbage 
and apples, are made effective Sep- 


tember 5th. 


All or None 

FN iTS regular review of economic 

conditions the National City Bank 

states unpleasant but hard, cold 
facts about heedless optimism and 
premature speculative booms. Only 
the reckless gambier or credulous 
dupe will ignore such solid truth as 
the following and neither will dis- 
regard it with safety: 

“in a society that is essentially co- 
operative people are refusing to Co- 
operate. We have developed a highly 
specialized, independent but volun- 
tary system of industry so complicat- 
ed that many persons do not under- 
stand the relations between the num- 
erous groups who must work harmon- 
iously together to make the organiza- 
tion effective. 

“There seems to be nothing to do 
but allow the economic forces to work 
things out in their own relentless way. 
The workers in each industry have 
the privilege of saying that they will 
not come down until every one else 
does, and perhaps not then. No one 
has the authority ‘to say who shall 
came down first or that any one shall 
come down. It will have to be settled 
among themselves. 

“Meanwhile, however, millions of 
men are idle and millions in wages 
are being lost. It is a pity the agony 
must be so long drawn out, a pity the 


inevitable adjustments cannot’ be 
quickly made with intelligence and 
spirit.” 


What the National City Bank thus 
says applies to the situation of the 
present and to the situation of the 
future for as long a time as_ the 
things must be done to set it right are 
left undone by a hopeful but deluded 
people. While those readjustments 
remain incomplete, whether because 
labor or capital or any other element 
strives to resist but can only delay 
them, there will not and cannot be 
any sound improvement or permanent 
upturn. 

There are always seasonal flurries 
of betterment even in the most des- 
perate economic situation. There are 
cross currents of the moment. There 
are the higher and the lower billows 
as on troubled waters. But no real 
and lasting change will be possible 
in general production or in general 
distribution, in commodity markets or 
in stock markets, until the funda- 
mental conditions are changed, And 
these fundamental conditions, as the 
National City Bank’s review bluntly 
warns, must be changed either by our- 
selves, all groups co-operating to work 
them out together, or by the “relent- 
less economic forces.” 

These are not the voices of calam- 
ity howlers inventing blue ruin and 
exhaulting in what destroys. They 
are the words of wisdom of men who 
see clearly, think straight and have 
the courage to point the course away 
from the rocks. Beware the false 
prophet and the spurious boom! 


BUYS PURE BRED BULL 

Dr. K. J. Seulke reports that Man- 
ager Alexander Minty of Woodcote 
Farms has sold the Aberdeen-Angus 
bull Evenest of Woodcote to Hall Or- 
chards Inc., of Belding, Mich., of which 
B. F. Hall is president. This young 
bull is sired by Evenest of Bleaton and 
is an excellent individual. Mr. Minty 
had planned on showing him. Hall 
Orchards Ine. are exceptionally well 
equipped to produce Aberdeen-Angus 
eattle and have an excellent herd of 
females. 
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Beautiful Lake Bochepee 


By JOHN O. VIKING 


? LITTLE Lake Bochepee! Pla- 
cid and beautiful thy limpid 
clearness mirrors the circum- 
gjacent shores in your water 
superbly and tenderly! Couldst thou 
speak thou wouldst unfold to us many 
a tale of bygone days. Dost thou, per- 
chance, recall the time when one of 
the world’s truly great scientists fre- 
quented your shores in quest of lore 
pertaining to our four-footed brother, 
the beaver? That, O, Bochepee! was 
away back in the sixties of the last 
century when one of nature’s own no- 
blemen, Lewis H. Morgan, one of the 
geeatest, if not the greatest “mongst 
ethnologists roamed about your friend- 
ly shores. Yes, it was the author of 
such works as “League of the Iro- 
quois,” “Systems of Consanguinity,” 
“The American Beaver and His 
Works,” and the epoch-making “An- 
cient Society” that time and again 
loved to call upon you and then and 
there devotedly commune with nature 
and contemplate the works of the 
busy beings that at that time had 
their habitation with you. 

Now, Bochepee, do you know what 
I would do if I had ways and means of 
fulfilling some of my fond wishes? 
Well, let me confide it to you: I would 
have a drive-way constructed around 
your shores, which driveway I would 
love to name the Lewis H. Morgan 
Drive. I would have an historical 
marker placed in a conspicuous place 
relating briefly the life work of Mor- 
gan, thus commemorating for the’ ben- 
efit of future generations the splendid 
achievement of a high-minded, loving 
soul. 

Lake Bochepee, also known as Lake 
Bacon, and, more commonly Mud 
Lake, situated within the northern cor- 
porate limits of Ishpeming, is, in “The 
American Beaver and His Works’”’ des- 
ignated as Natural Pond. From the 
latter work we shall therefor cull the 
following in the language of Lewis H. 
Morgan: 

“Immediately north of the Cleveland 
Iron Mine there is a natural pond cov- 
ering about forty acres of land. It is 
bordered on all sides, except at its out- 
let, with rising ground at the distance 
of a few hundred feet from its mar- 
gin. The intermediate ground is level, 
and rises but a few inches above the 
surface of the pond. On this low land 
there is first a border of moss turf en- 
tirely skirting the pond, and spread- 
ing out in different places from fifty 
to two hundred or more feet, without 
this, tamarack, spruce, and pine are 
found; and upon the rising ground, 
birch, ash, and maple. The pond is 
shallow, and thickly sprinkled over in 
the Summer with water lilies; while 
in the moss turf, the unique pitcher- 
plant (Sarracenia Purpurea), grows in 
the greatest profusion. This turf, 
which is saturated with water, and 
yields under the feet, spreads out like 
a carpet on the skirts of the pond. 
These particulars have been men- 
tioned to show that there was not a 
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spot of solid earth impinged upon the 
water in which the beavers could con- 
struct a burrow. It is well known that 
they never risk their personal safety 
upon the lodge alone, which is con- 
spicuous to their enemies, but rely 
upon concealed burrows as the places 
of final resort. In addition to the prin- 
cipal use of a canal to reach by water 
the hardwood lands, it was also nec- 
essary to their inhabiting this pond 
that they should be able, by its means, 
to reach burrowing ground.” : 
In the August issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine, Mr. George 
Shiras, of Marquette, in his splendid 
article on “The Wild Life of Lake Su- 
perior, Past and Present,” has the fol- 
Agha comment on Morgan (Page 
“In 1867, three years before my ar- 
rival, there appeared in print a mono- 
graph on ‘The American Beaver and 
His Works,” by L. H. Morgan, the 
most original and valuable biography 
ever written about this animal, and 
still regarded as a classic in zoologic 
literature. Mr. Morgan resided in Wer 
quette County for a numbr of years, 
associated in the building of railroads 
and furnaces. On his many trips into 
the woods he always. employed Jack 
La Pete as his principal guide, and 
from the latter I learned much about 
this indefatigable investigator. 
“Mr. Morgan’s collections of skulls 
and bones led us to nickname him 
‘the fossil;’ for, boy-like, we though 
such relics savored of mental anti) 
It is now a pleasure to join ir 
the public commemoration of this re 
markable production and to be abl 
to note the great changes taking place 
in the same localities he visited.” 
In the March, 1917, issue of thi 
magazine we had an article entitle 
“Lewis H. Morgan, the Eminent Sci) 
entist, Lived In Marquette County, 
the closing lines of which we here 
with repeat: ; ! 
“The works of Morgan have et 
deared him to thinking and humani 
tarian perusers. When he change( 
his vocation in life he chose the Pal 
part. and, moreover, gained for him 
self a name that shall endure fo) 
ages.” 
Yes, when the Pierpont Morgans ant 
the Rockefellers are long since for 
gotten, Lewis H. Morgan’s name shal 
still shine in splendor! i 
O, Bochepee! We have spoken! 


To disinfect and at the same tim 
whiten the kitchen sink sift a han¢ 
ful of chloride of lime into it, add jus 
enough water to moisten, and spre@ 
over surface of sink with®an old brus? 


A piano is liable to colds so neve 
place it with its back against an ow 
side or damp wall. In every case 
sure that there is a good air space » 


tween the instrument and the wall. 


Do not load the walls, mantel or af 
piece of furniture with photographs. 
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St. Louis County, Minnesota, 


Famed for Potatoes 


T. LOUIS County, Minn., once 
f more demonstrated its supre- 
, macy as a potato county by win- 
| ning as many prizes as all other 
counties together at the Minnesota 
State Fair, Sept. 3 to 10, 1921. Num- 
bered among St. Louis County’s win- 
nings there, were the sweepstakes 
award for the best peck of potatoes 
at the State Fair, first and second 
prizes on collections of the eight 
standard varieties, and sixteen of the 
thirty-two prizes awarded on individ- 
ial pecks of the eight varieties. 

This set of victories was not in the 
east unusual for the big county at 
she Head of the Lakes, however, for 
luring the show seasons of 1919 and 
920 in state, interstate and national 
competitions St. Louis County’s pota- 
oO growers won a total of 174 prizes 
is against 169 won by all competitors 
ogether. Exhibitors of Irish Cobbler 
yotatoes from St. Louis County have 
{uring the past two and a half years 
von thirty-six prizes as against only 
our by all competitors together. 

In fact the massive triumphal arch 
yuilt of potatoes in the St. Louis Coun- 
y building at the 1921 Minnesota 
state Fair was entirely symbolic of 
the outstanding quality of the main 
ash crop of the county that it repre- 
ented. This too, was particularly ap- 


‘ 


factor of every farm is the farmer. It 
has been claimed that St. Louis Coun- 
ty, Minn., has more really expert po- 
tato growers than any other county in 
the United States. Whether this 
claim is disputed or not, the fact re- 
mains that St. Louis County is at 
least one where acre after acre is 
forced to produce up to its fullest ca- 
pacity by the brains and brawn of the 
farmer to whose faithful care it has 
been entrusted. Varieties from here 
and from there, of this kind and of 
that, have been tried. There have 
been experiments and demonstrations 
of various methods of potato growing. 
When Minnesota authorities agreed 
on eight standard varieties of pota- 
toes for the state, these eight varie- 
ties were tried again and again side 
by side in St. Louis County until the 
fact became quite evident that three 
of them were practical in the county. 
Green Mountain potatoes make up the 
bulk of the crop grown for table stock. 
Irish Cobblers and Rural New York- 
ers are the seed potato varieties. 
And once having settled upon choice 
of varieties, the potato men have set 
about the maximum development of 
these varieties. Seed plots have been 
maintained with selection for type and 
for yield. Soil management methcds 
have been perfected. And what is the 


| Some of St. Louis County's Winning Potatoes at 1921 Minnesota State Fair 


‘opriate as a reminder that there is 
» least one great district where the 
otato crop never fails, for in St. 
Ouis County, Minn., we find a com- 
nation of soil and climate that al- 
ays produces an abundant yield of 
ytatoes, and the big county with its 
00,000 acres of tillable land is rap- 
ly developing into an agricultural 
pire soon to be as famous for its 
rm crops as it has so long been for 
3 iron mines. 


Along with the many counties in the 
st cut-over timberland region of 
orthern Michigan, Northern Wiscon- 
1 and Northern Minnesota, the big- 
st county in Minnesota has oppor- 
‘nity to profit by the lessons and the 
‘pensive mistakes of older and earli- 
| available agricultural districts, and 
| methods in farming are conse- 
jently intensive and with constant 
»rtness toward the conservation of 
) soil’s fertility. 

We are telling, however, especially 
St. Louis County’s great potatoes 
d their record at shows and fairs. 
e@ primary reason for this success- 
_ Tecord is the heavy yield of pota- 
’S and the splendid quality of the 
stage crop. The average yield for 
potato growers, good, bad and in- 
ferent, ever since potatoes were 
it grown in the county is fully 200 
shels per acre. Good growers are 
Satisfied with less than 300 bush- 
ber acre, and many a farmer has 
eatedly produced as much as or 
re than 500 bushels per acre. 


Sut abundant natural fertility and 
ideal climate alone have never 
nm an all-sufficient and permanent 
urance of exceptional quantity and 
lity of crop. A very important 


result? We have told you part. of the 
story, but there is ever so much more 
to say. We have not yet mentioned 
the fact that the best table potatoes 
shipped in the United States during 
the period of high prices in the Spring 
of 1920 were Green Mountain potatoes 
from the station of Adolph. St. Louis 
County, Minn. But that fact was not 
new to you if you are acquainted in 
the big potato markets of the country. 
We have not yet mentioned that Irish 
Cobblers and Rural New Yorkers for 
seed potato demonstration purposes 
have gone from St. Louis County, 
Minn., to this state and to that, and 
these St. Louis County seed pctatoes 
have always ‘made good” 

This record of achievement of the 
big potato country, however, is but an 
object lesson that can well be copied 
and whose results can be duplicated 
by county after county throughout 
what we proudly call “Cloverland.” 
In fact, what has been don? is only 
the beginning of what ought still to 
be accomplished. The certification of 
seed potatoes, ever increasing effici- 
ency of farm bureau organization and 
the county agricultural agent system, 
the development of perfect co-opera- 
tion and organization amonz potato 
growers and farmers, al! these and 
other teachings and practices are de- 
veloping a great and new potato belt 
in what was once a vast timverland 


Do not take the cake of fat from the 
top of stock or soup until you are 
ready to use the soup, as it helps to 
keep it sweet. 


Glass with silver inlay should be 
rubbed after washing with a chamois 
skin dipped in whiting. 


\ 


These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


OO 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CoO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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There Is Character As Well As Style in These 
Unusually Smart 


Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $25.00 


We are proud to sell these Suits because of their extraordinary 
value. Made of medium weight, all-wool blue serge. The fit, 
workmanship, style and finish are, of course, up to the Lauer- 
man standard. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, ‘“‘Make it snappy,’’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and. extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


_ (PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of ClOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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The Present Potato Situation 


By? spe ee 


HE government crop export for . 


September 1 estimates the 
yield of potatoes at 328,000,000 
bushels. 

While on the face of it this would 
appear to be a light yield, still it must 
be remembered that the final estimate 
is not made until Dec. 1, and that in the 
meantime most of the vines in the 
northern states are green and still 
making big growth, while in the mid- 
dle and some of the far southern 
states, a heavy acreage of second 
plantings.is said to be doing well. 


The potato shipping season for Wis- 
consin and Northern Michigan is 
about to begin. It would be well for 
both farmers and dealers to take an 
inventory of the situation and not 
jump at conclusions. There are a lot 
of things to be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the potato 
deal this year, in fact more than ever 
before. 

ist. The Sept. 1 estimate is not 
the final yield. 

2nd. Heavy second plantings are 
growing in the middle and southern 
states. 

3rd. The wheat and corn crops are 
large. 

4th, There appears to be an abun- 
dance of all kinds of vegetables, such 
as beets, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, 
onions, cabbage, etc. 

5th. Meat, flour, cheese, etc., are 
comparatively cheap in the cities. 

6th. Work is scarce, many facto- 
ries are closed. Nearly 6,000,000 per- 
sons are out of employment in the 
United States alone. This means the 
curtailment of the buying power for 
nearly 24,000,000 people or one-fifth 
of the population of the United States. 
Besides this the others are working 
for reduced wages which further cur- 
tails buying power. 

7th. Money is tight, everybody 
knows and feels this. Nearly every- 
body owes someone else, including the 
banks. 

8th. Times are different, we can 
not go by what used to be. 


All in all it would look like the 
part of wisdom for farmers to sell at 
least a good portion of their crop right 
off the fields at harvest time. Get the 
money and liquidate their debts with 
their dealers, so that the dealer in 
turn could pay the wholesaler, the 
wholesaler pay the manufacturers, the 


PL AMT TEN 


manufacturers pay the banks, so that 
the banks in turn would have money. 
with which they could reloan to the! 
farmers, the merchant and manufac: 
turer, and thus start turning the 
wheels of industry. Hanging on toa. 
produce for which there is a sale is 
putting a block under the wheels of 
industry. 

As tor the dealer in potatoes it looks 
like a good policy for him to sell what 
he has on hand as soon as he gets 
them. Take a profit when he can get 
it—let go and buy more and so on. 


Make Bulls Pure Bred 


An effort is being made by the ¢o- 
operative cow-testing association 
leaders in the western states to make 
the bulls of their association 100 per 
cent pure-bred. That there is much 
interest in this movement is. shown 
by the fact that the report recently 
received from the western Office of 
the dairy division, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that 
recenly two associations have been 
added to the 100 per cent list. These 
are the Sacramento-Yolo and the San 
Diego, both in California. There are 
now eight cow-testing associations in 
the territory supervised by the west- 
ern Office of the dairy division, having 
all bulls pure-bred. Of these, three 
are in Idaho, two in Colorado, two in 
California, and one in Washington, 


One sign of a well regulated home 
is the absence of noise but not of ac- 
tion. 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic. 


right temperature 
Gay and night in the 
coldest weather and 
‘requires less than a quart of of] aweek. Made of Galvani 
Steel. A long felt want supplied. Every Hen-House needs one. 
Price of 1 Heater and 2 gallon Automatic Fountain complete 
, $1.75 Also made in 3 and 4 gallon sizes. 
Wsite for Circular and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C. A. S. FORGE WORKS 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


and Menominee County the |] 
best lighted county in the Northwest. | 


| 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
EK. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
| lip. Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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Cut Flowers, Plants | 
and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 


| 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. | 
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Gained Success in 
Insurance Circles 


' (From the Keweenaw Miner) 
) ERHAPS one of the most conspic- 


» 


} uous successes of former Calumet 
men, now resident in Detroit, is M. 
,E. O’Brien, president of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company, and a broth- 
er of Judge P. H. O’Brien of the 
Twelfth Judicial Circuit. Mr. O’Brien 
took hold of the Detroit Life ten years 
,ago when its affairs were in a tangled 
condition, and from an insignificant 
beginning, has built this institution up 
‘to a place of conspicuous success 
among life insurance companies. Some 
idea of its present rating may be 
judged from the fact that it has over 
$26 000,000 of insurance in force. Dur- 
ing the last year, when most of the 
insurance companies were having a 
difficult time to keep up anything like 
their nomal production of new busi- 
mess, this company, under Mr. 
O’Brien’s direction, has added to its 
prominence by writing 18 per cent 
‘more business than it did last year 
during the same period. It is inter- 
fasting in this connection to note that 
in the history of life insurance, no 
other company has made such a rec- 
ord of progress during the first ten 
years of its life. Naturally this won- 
jJerful work has attracted much favor- 
able comment. The Detroit Life, 
with its eighty or ninety employes in 
and about the home office, is a very 
300d visiting place for Calumet peo- 
le in Detroit. About one-third of the 
)ffice force is from Calumet. 


The company occupies all of the sec- 
md floor of a bank building, and is 
outgrowing its office possibilities to 
uch an extent that the company has 
cently acquired a site in the center 
f the city’s business section, and will 
‘oon begin the erection of a modern 
office building. The site alone cost 
ome $114000. Up here at home we 
ail to realize the size of M. E. O’Brien, 
mut the big men of Detroit sense it 
vroperly, and regard him as one of the 
owers of strength of that remarkable 
‘ity. 

' An article of this kind would be far 
rom complete without mention of 
tomer A. Guck, formerly editor of the 
Mining Gazette, who has achieved sig- 
al success as assistant to President 
)’Brien of the Detroit Life, although 
e is comparatively a newcomer. 

' Since he has been in the city he has 
urned down some ‘flattering offers to 
issociate himself with some of the big 
lailies in the lower peninsula. One of 
hose was to go to Washington as a 
pecial correspondent of one of Michi- 
an’s great dailies. The offer was 
attering. and the work most conge- 
ial, but Mr. O’Brien decided that his 
omMany could not dispense with the 
ervices of his assistant, and we think 
iat Mr. Guck has chosen wisely in re- 
1aining with a company that is show- 
1g Such a remarkable growth. 


Jaily Quotations on 


Liberty Bonds 


NE of the services rendered by 
the first Wisconsin group. of 
_ financial institutions, of Milwau- 
2e, to the bankers of Wisconsin and 
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All In a Day’s Work 


His gun held ready, his eyes glancing 
about eagerly, a man in hunter's garb 
moved silently through a North Michigan 
swamp. Suddenly the beat of flapping 
wings sounded. Quickly raising gun to 
shoulder, he fired. “A miss!” he growled 
disappointedly as the duck rose high 
into the air and disappeared from view. 


But—hAad the duck hunter missed? 


* * a 


In a telephone booth in a hotel 30 miles 
distant, that same evening, a brisk, alert- 
appearing business man put in a call for 
Detroit. Ordinarily, ten minutes would 
suffice for the connection. The business 
man waited. Finally, with the explana 
tion that the delay was due to poor 
transmission, the operator announced 
that Detroit was on the line. The oper- 
ator then immediately notified the Re- 
‘pair Department of line trouble. 


MICHIGAN STATE 
‘Our Ambition: Ideal 


li 


my? 


Called from his bed that night (it was 
raining) one of the repair men went out 
to investigate the trouble. Following the 
toll lead, he drove more thana score of 
miles in the darkness and rain and 
tramped additional miles through a 
swamp. Using a flashlight, he finally 
found the source of the trouble —an in- 
sulator that had been shot off. 


Interruptions in telephone service, we 
repeat, may be due to a thousand and 
one causes. The foregoing is a state- 
ment of an actual incident. A thousand 
similar stories could be written. The 
point is just this: Through all such diff- 
culties, night and day, regardless of 
weather conditions, the people of the 
Telephone Company are doing their 
duty to the public by being constantly 
on the job to keep service up to its high 
standard. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Telephone Service for Michigan’’ 


In the first column are printed the 17 
of the nine issues — “First 
163,” “First 4s,” “Second 4s,” “First 


44s,” “Second 44s,” “Third 414s,” 
“Fourth 44s,” “Victory 3%s” and 
“Victory 4%4s”’—together with dates 


on which the respective issues are re- 
deemable. 


Entries in the next three columns 
are self-explanatory. Under “Inter- 
est” is given the interest accrued 
since the last coupon date, and under 
“Approximate Yield” the calculation 
that will enable the prospective buyer 
to see at a glance what an investment 
in Liberties will net at the day’s mar- 


LAND FOR SALE 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 


Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


Phone 20 


WwooD FOR SALE 


1] 


17 


ket. 17 errs SEES PA PSS NETSTAT se = 


The rest of the page is used for 


i  € : f other issues 
onds. -thi _ timely announcements o th 
spout two-thirds of the thou of securities, and recent information 


ind Wisconsin banks are correspon- : ; 2 
; ; f interes 7 ‘s, the First Wis- 
nts of the First Wisconsin National © imterest to investors, the Firs | 


ank, and every one of them receives. COSI Company’s signature appear- 1) lh S 1) ¢ i 


(e day’s quotations on Liberties by (28 Underneath. 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


ail the following morning. The other side of the card is head- 
Excellent Equipment 


itside the state is providing them 
ith daily quotations on Liberty 


These quotations are serving aneed ed “The First Wisconsin Group of Fi- 
%t met in any other way. The First nancial Institutions Serves the Wis- 
‘isconsin Company, which is the in- cConsin District” and bears an explan- 
*stment organization of the group, atory paragraph each about the First | 
8 direct wire connections with the Wisconsin National Bank, the First 
ading markets, and the figures are Wisconsin Trust Company and the 
railable for the multigrapher imme- First Wisconsin Company. 
ately after the close. The quotation service is greatly ap- 
he form sent out is a blue card preciated by the bankers in the Wis- 
4 by 8% inches in size. The upper’ consin district who not only get re- 
it of one side bears six ruled col- liable market figures in this way but 
os headed respectively “Issue,” are also spared the necessity of mak- 
ligh,” “Low.” “Close” “Interest” ing lengthy calculations to determine 
d “Approximate Yield.” interest and yield for their customers. 


New Buildings Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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Once in a Lifetime 


—there comes an opportunity—THE opportunity 
of that lifetime. 

TO THE FARMER, THE LIVE STOCK MAN, 
THE DAIRYMAN, THE MANUFACTURER, AND 
TO ANY MAN LOOKING FOR THE BEST THE 
OLD U. S. CAN OFFER IN THE WAY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE, that opportunity is at hand—in 


The State of Michigan. 


Thousands of acres of low-priced, fertile, agricul- 
tural land; millions of feet of virgin timber; rapid- 
flowing streams for water power; inland lakes; the 
center of the world’s greatest market for all com- 
modities, whether from farm, mill or factory; the 
nation’s ideal summer resort section. It is all in 
MICHIGAN. 


For full information, write 


H. H. HALLADAY 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WE HELP YOU! 


wos Shae 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If 
you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms 
and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you 
have the right kind of stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to 
do with it, whether you now possess any stock—beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and give us one ro two 


references. 
We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood cut-over land, 
watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 
GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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Why Is Marquette County a 
Good Place in Which to Liver 


By K AW H.C EN CAN ay 


66 HY Is the World Round?” 
Scientists and others 
have written millions of 


words .and consumed 
tons of paper in attempting to explain 
this phenomenon when a satisfactory 
answer could have been given in three 
words: “Because it is.” This home- 
ly comparison applies to the theme 
of this composition, but someone in- 
sists that we exercise our gray mat- 
ter and compile ‘‘not less than 500 
words” on a subject that could be suf- 
ficiently covered in three. Being duti- 
ful students we cheerfully comply 
with orders from our superiors, but 
in so doing will try to cut down much 
that comes into our mind that this 
essay may not stretch out to an un- 
reasonable and tiresome length. 


We know that Marquette County is 
a good place in which to live because 
our fathers, mothers, grandfathers 
and grandmothers have told us they 
have found it so by personal experi- 
ence, and they in turn have similar 
testimony from the “oldest inhabi- 
tants’ who were here when the dior- 
ite bluffs were bluffing their way 
heavenward and the great auk wan- 
dered awkwardly in the valley of the 
Carp. The evidence is indisputable, 
and is handed down to us as a herit- 
age from those who could not possi- 
bly be charged with outside motives. 
Hence we accept it as the truth, 
though hearsay, but there are sup- 
porting arguments to which we can 
attest individually. 


Our forefathers acted wisely when 
they chose this spot as the scene of 
future activities. The location, mid- 
way between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle, is a guarantee 
against extremes of heat and cold, 
and were a crow to fly from Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Ore., the fact that 
Marquette County would be the log- 
ical resting place between flights, also 
has its significance. Had the 1920 
census included the whole of North 
America the center of population 
would no doubt be found in our front 
or back yard. Thirty-six hours from 
Broadway; thirty-six hours from the 
Mardi Gras, and thirty-six hours from 
the Rockies add prestige to our posi- 
tion. Location is important; in fact, 
it is everything. When we go to the 
theater we occupy loggia seats that 
we may see and be seen; at the ball 
game we sit directly behind home 
plate, roast the “umps” and players 
that all may know we are present; at 
the skating rink we cut pigeon wings 
and figure eights to attract attention, 
and in our boudoir we gaze into the 
mirror and secretly admire our beau- 
ty—we are not vain, just human! 


Marquette County is in the lime- 
light because a kind Providence has 
so placed it. In enumerating its many 
virtues we would not make so bold as 
to say that the sun shines over Mar- 
quette all the time that rain is de- 
scending on Chippewa; that there are 
more “loons” to the acre here than in 
Luce; that the moon and moonshine 
are mellower in Marquette than in 
Delta; that our grasses are more 
nourishing than Menominee’s; that 
Iron and Dickinson politicians are 


less shrewd than Marquette’s; that 
we eclipse Gogebic in purity and yol’ 
ume of mineral; that “climate ener} 
gy” is more energetic here than ir 
Ontonagon; that our ozone-laden at 
mosphere is warmer and more highly 
charged than Houghton’s, or that ey 
erything outside of Marquette County 
is Sahara, but we do insist that al) 
the elements necessary to a harmoni 
ous whole are to be found here in ¢ 
perfect blend. It is the abiding place 
of contentment; health, pleasure an¢ 
opportunity beckon from every hill 
top, and there are no toll gates guard 
ing the entrances to this Promise( 
Land. The foregoing may be treasor 
to other Upper Peninsula counties 
but we will let it go just the same, 


The population of Marquette Coun 
ty is, as a rule, composed of congenial 
wholesome, rugged, prosperous an( 
progressive people with whom it is ¢ 
pleasure to meet and engage in busi 
ness or social intercourse. They ar 
strict adherents to the principle 0) 
“live and let live” and religiously fol 
low the biblical injunction to “hel 
one another.” Socially, they are sym 
pathetic, hospitable and courteous) 
when a native greets a stranger he’ 
glad to see you, he says so, and yoi 
believe it; when you have shake 
hands with a half dozen sturdy denij 
zens, you know it, for his grip an 
manner are convincing. This spiri/ 
of friendliness is common to all ou 
people, and, while the population i) 
cosmopolitan in character, its cordj 
alty and Americanism are outstand 
ing. | 

The climate of the Upper Peninsuli 
generally, and Marquette County pat 
ticularly, is invigorating and inneryat_ 
ing. The cooling influences of Lak 
Superior make the Summers ideal] 
and inversely they have a similar ej 
fect on the Winters, assuring a4 
equable temperature suited to ou 
comfort, needs and pleasures. Dé 
structive cyclones and floods are ul) 
known here, the ranges of “hog-backs 
and the many stately buttes breakin) 
up a whirlwind in its infancy, whil 
excellent drainage prevents the accu 
mulation of surplus waters. Here i 
is not necessary to anchor one’s hom! 
with steel cables to keep it on it 
foundation, nor does one have to g 
through the irritating routine of Dai 
ing out the kitchen before breakfas' 
The ‘weather man” is our perennié 
friend. History tells us that Mar 
Queen of Scots found fault with th 
Scotch climate while waiting to b) 
beheaded. Had she been a residen 
of Marquette County and voiced a lik 
complaint local opinion would hav 
agreed that her fate was deserved. 


For. the lover of out-of-doors W) 
have much to offer. The woods aboun| 
with deer, hare, partridge and othe 
animal and bird life native to thi 
section; the lakes, hundreds of them) 
teem with perch, bass, pickerel, etc) 
while the clear, cold streams are aliv, 
with brook trout, the .gameness ¢ 
which we can personally vouch. Las 
Summer we hooked a speckled beaut 
that resisted stubbornly. It measure} 
fifteen inches in length, weighed tw 


(Continued on page 26) 
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MORE FARMERS ‘i's sims a 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


Minnesota, 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new | 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, | 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will | 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 
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LIVE STOCK LESSONS 


AE ST SS se 
LESSON NO. III 


} 
} 


WONDER how many boys and 
girls have ever thought of the rea- 
son why carcasses of hogs are not 
marketed like cattle—by simply 

sutting the carcass into quarters and 
jelling the same fresh. While there 
's a certain portion which is usually 
sold fresh, namely, pork loins, a large 
percentage of the hog carcass is either 
cured by means of dry salt or sweet 
pickle and smoking or is prepared by 
ther manufacturing processes. The 
‘eason for this is that the people who 
‘at the meat like it in that form and 
herefore it must be prepared in order 
.o meet their requirements. 

_In describing how the hog carcass 
'3 cut up, therefore perhaps it will be 
yetter understood if it is known that 
tis cut up to please the people who 
at it in order that each portion may 
‘e properly prepared. The cook is 
‘lways kept in mind because the vari- 
lus cuts are prepared in different 
‘yays. 

_ There is thick meat and thin meat; 
2an meat and fat meat. The separa- 
ion is then made on the above basis 
.-the thick is separated from the thin 
ind the lean is separated from the 
iat. The thick meat is usually tender 
‘nd the thin meat is generally tough 
nd the fat meat is not so desirable 
1s the lean. The most desirable cuts 
‘re those in which the fat and the 
an are well proportioned. 


; From the cooler then, where Mr. 
/ig has been hanging for forty-eight 
‘ours at a temperature of 34 degrees 
|. he is conveyed by a moving chain 
» the cutting room which is also kept 
ool. Each half of the carcass is 
ropped to a moving table and the 
jam is removed first with a saw. The 
arcass passes along to another man 
ho chops off the shoulder with a big 
teaver. Remaining is the side which 
ontains the loin, the fatback and the 
elly from which the spare ribs are 
2moved. 

| If you will think back to what was 
aid at the beginning of this lesson 
‘ou will know that the ham is thick 
eat as is also the loin, which classi- 
jes them as valuable cuts. The belly, 
yhich eventually becomes bacon, has 
ne fat and lean well proportioned 
jom good quality hogs which also 
sakes it a valuable cut. The shoul- 
2f, spare ribs, fatbacks, necks and 
vet are not as valuable; they contain 
ther more bone or more fat than is 
asired. 

‘In order that every boy and girl 
\ay know exactly what Mr. Pig gives 
3 after he is butchered and cut up, 
ere appears below a table showing 
‘e weight of each cut and the per 
mnt yield which is obtained from a 
irly good 200 pound hog. You will 
dtice that there is a 64 per cent 
‘eld of carcass, a total yield of 83 
°r cent, and there is an actual loss 
17 per cent or thirty-four pounds. 
What the average 200 pound hog 
ves us when he is cut up: 

Pounds. Per cent. 


.. | CASAS 26 

{CCl an 22 11 
des or bacon 

Bellies trimmed ....... 20 10 
WE Sooo ecco cieces 20 10 
emmaCKS ............... 12% 6% 
pegered lard from 

OS soe ae 151 734 
/immings from cuts... 12 ‘ 
ee TY 
Dressed carcass ....... 128 64 
/ndered lard from 
re u 3% 


' 

Mae ote de o.6 sac 5 2¥, 
|i offal products ...._.; 26 13° 
Ware yield ............ 166 83 
408S—water and waste 34 17 


The cuts shown above are the ones 
dinarily made from the better class 
hogs but when hogs are very heavy 
Tough they have to be cut up in an- 
ler way. In very heavy hogs, that 
those weighing from 250 pounds up, 
3 loin and sides are so coarse and 
‘ge that they can not be sold as 
icy bacon or fresh pork. These 
rtions have to go in to dry salt cuts 
lich have to be sold to lumber and 
ning camps and to various other 


Cutting Up Mr. Pig’s Carcass 


markets which have difficulty in keep- 
ing the more perishable meat prod- 
ucts. The cuts from rough or from 
very thin hogs will not do for t e fancy 
meats but must be utilized ih other 
ways. 

In preparing hams, bellies, shoul- 
ders, etc., from well bred well finished 
hogs weighing 175 to 225 pounds, these 
portions after being neatly trimmed 
or squared, first go through a process 
of cure which is termed sweet pickle 
cure or dry salt cure. The sweet 
pickle cure is made up of a solution 
of salt, nitrate of soda or salt petre 
and sugar. 

Hach cut is graded according to 
weight:and quality and about three- 
fourths of a ton of each grade is then 
put into a huge vat and the pickle is 
run in. About every seven days the 
meat is taken out and put into anoth- 
er vat so that the pickle will reach all 
parts of each piece and the cure be 
perfect. The length of the time of 
pickling depends upon the size and 
quality of the meat which is being 
cured and may last from 35 to 100 
days. 

The pickling of meat helps to pre- 
serve it, adds flavor and maintains or 
intensifies the color and makes it 
taste good. You will know what is 
meant by this when you wake up in 
the morning good and hungry and 
hear the bacon sizzling in the kitchen 
But the pickle is not the only thing 
which gives the bacon the nice color 
which we all like. j 

After being cured it is taken out of 
the vat, is carefully washed and hung 
in the smokehouse where it is given 
a good smoking by means of a hick- 
ory or maple-wood fire. In the big 
packing houses there are smoke 
houses sometimes four or five stories 
high and hold 175,000 pounds each of 
meat at one time. The smoking is 
continued anywhere from two to eight 
days, depending upon the quality of 
the meat and where it is to be 
shipped. 

During the war the government 
cured meats were smoked for eight 
days, but most of our fancy bacon and 
hams are smoked for only two or three 
days. The smoking of the meat dries 
it somewhat and not only adds a de- 
sirable flavor but also acts as a pre- 
servative so that smoked meats do not 
have to be carried in a cool tempera- 
ture to keep them from spoiling but 
they will keep for a reasonable length 
of time at ordinary temperature. 

You are now familiar with the prin- 
cipal cuts but you will remember that 
mention was made that these cuts 
were trimmed and squared. The lean 
trimmings are generally used for the 
making of sausage while the fat trim- 
mings are rendered out for lard. While 
those of us who were reared on farms 
often think of sausage as coming from 
pork products only, (and many kinds 
of sausage do), however, in a large 
packing house it has been found ad- 
vantageous to use a_ considerable 
amount of beef trimmings also in the 
making of sausage. When this is done 
they are mixed with pork trimmings, 
together with a moderate amount of 
fat and flavoring. The whole is ground 


(Continued on page 20) 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 


If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 

Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and rundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops oft 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. 

Carl Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. A little money, courage 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 
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The Greatest Dairy Show 
| In the World 


WILL BE HELD 


| October 8 to 15 inclusive 
ON THE 


Minnesota State Fair Grounds 
ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 


This great show has more 
real value for Cloverland 
and its people than all fairs 
and expositions combined 
because it teaches most re- 
sults with “least "costs of 
money and labor from dairy 
agriculture, which is the 
structure this country must 
build on for permanent 
SUCCESS. 


WE SAY EVERYBODY GO 
If You Have to Borrow the Cost of the Trip 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 


The Heart of Wisconsin’s 
Beautiful Lake Region 


Good Roads 
Good Fishing 
| Good Hotels 


; Route Your Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


ee) 


¢ 
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Michigan Senator Takes Stang 
Against Rate on Logs ~ 


HE 15,000 wood and lumber 
mills employes who’ are out of 
work and facing a severe Win- 


ter, due to the pyramided log 
freight rates of the St. Paul Railroad 
affecting so extensively the employ- 
ment situation in the Upper Peninsula 


of Michigan, have a friend worth 
while in United States Senator 
Charles E. Townsend, of Michigan, 


who has been for months the acting 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, in the ab- 
sence of Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
who has been so seriously ill. 


Thousands Out of Work. 

These logging rates, increased by 
the railroad from the time honored 
rate of approximately $3.25 to the pro- 
hibitive present rate of $8.40 per thou- 
sand, now amount in many cases to 
more than the value of the logs, and 
as a result of this condition, logging 
operations in the hardwood sections 
of Northern Michigan have been 
stopped short, mills have _cut their 
last logs and shut down, throwing 
thousands of men out of work and 
facing them with the prospects of a 
severe Winter of unemployment, with 
no alternative work available. This 
shut down has also worked the same 
hardships on the railroad employes 
engaged in the logging business, and 
will mean an annual loss in freight on 
logs and lumber to the railroads of 
more than $1,000,000 a vear. 


Threaten 1922 Operations. 


Unless the rates are adjusted or or- 
dered lower by the Interstate Com- 


FUR 


Wanted every trapper in the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakotas and Canada 
to write me. I don’t care how 
long you have been in the busi- 
ness, I have news for you. Get 
busy and write me now. 


G. A. BERGMAN 


Bergman Davis Co. 
130 Spring Street Marquette, Mich. 
l a j 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


merce Commission immediately, i 
will be too late to begin the 192 
woods operations, which will mean n 
logs for the mills to start on this com 
ing Winter and Spring. Senato. 
Townsend is fully aware of the ser 
ousness of this situation and its e} 
fect upon Michigan workmen. | 


| 

“I was opposed to the last increas 
in freight rates,’ Senator Townsen 
said today, ‘‘and I think that now eve 
those who then disagreed with m 
have changed their minds. Prosper 
ty in railroading comes from volum 
of business carried and not from hig’ 
rates, if the rates prohibit or restric 
shipping. | 


Must Move Raw Material. 
“The common sense way to restor 
normal business conditions is to r 
sume quickly the movement of raj 
materials and finished products, an 
this cannot be done at either én 
where rates are pyramided to amoun 
to more than the market price of th 
commodity itself. | 
“It is certainly a serious situatio 
when 15,000 men are thrown out ¢ 
work as Winter approaches, when | 
readjustment of rates along line 
equally fair to both carrier and shij 
per would mean the resumption ¢ 
work in the woods and in the mills, | 
hope that this emergency will be me 
by an early hearing of the case affec 
ing Northern Michigan, although | 
would be better for all concerned | 
the railroads themselves would settl 
this matter at once with the shippel| 
and lumbermen, before it is too lat 
to start the woods operations whic! 
should now be under way for the Wil! 
ter and Spring of 1921 and 1922.” 


Prune Trees and Shrubs 


It is considered good practice {| 
prune trees, vines and shrubs befo1 
growth starts in the spring. In fac 
it is probably better to prune durin 
the dormant season than at any oth! 
time. -In addition, farmers have mol) 
time in the winter. It they wait unt 
spring work starts they are apt to fo 
get the orchard. In order to prevel) 
injury by freezing and drying out, tl 
Nebraska State College of Agricultu) 
suggests that where limbs an inch (| 
more in diameter are removed tt 
wounds should be painted with whil 
lead and linseed oil. Painting tl 
wound also keeps out moisture ar 
disease. - Because no two trees 4 
alike no definite and specifice ral 
for pruning can be given. It is co! 


sidered well to keep the tree toy! 
reasonably open in order to allo 
penetration of sunlight. Dead af} 
badly diseased limbs had better 1 
removed, as well as water sprouts ar) 
other limbs which are crowding ini 
the center of the tree. Prunit 
smoothly, close up and parallel to tl 
main branch, facilitates healing. 


t 
I 


| 


GRAIN - SEEDS 


FLOUR - FEEDS . 


BADGER GRAIN — 
COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Phone 4730 


Get Our Bids and Quotations 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 


SHIPPERS _ 
RECEIVERS © 
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ISCONSIN farmers are faced 
with a shortage of approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of hay, 
states Joseph A. Becker of 
ae Wisconsin Co-operative Crop Re- 
‘orting Service (U. S. Bureau of Mar- 
lets and Crop Estimates and Wiscon- 
‘in State Department of Agriculture). 
‘roduction of all classes of hay in 
20 totaled 4,118,000 tons, compared 
', 4,109,000 estimated on Aug. 1, 5,- 
73000 tons produced in 1920 and a 
lve year average of 4,877,000 tons. Qr- 
‘narily, Wisconsin farmers sell sey- 
»al hundred thousand tons annually, 
it this year large quantities will need 
' be purchased or many animals dis- 
»sed of. 

‘Clover grown alone will produce 
6,000 tons as compared to 973,000 
“oduced in 1920 and a five year aver- 
se of 593,000 tons. Average yield of 
over is estimated at 1.25 tons, com- 
ured to 1.75 last year and a five year 
erage of 1.80 tons. 


Timothy alone yielded 1.30 tons per 
re, compared to 1.51 in 1920 and a 
ve year average of 1.55 tons. Total 
oduction this year is estimated at 
4,000 tons, compared to 492,000 pro- 
ced in 1920 and a five year average 
733,000 tons. 

Mixed clover and timothy averaged 
4 tons per acre, compared to 1.66 
1920 and a five year average of 1.54 
as. This is the main Wisconsin hay 
)p. Total production is estimated 
. 2,244,000 tons. compared to 3,018.- 
) produced in 1920 and a five year 
arage of 2,872,000 tons. 


The 


First National Bank. 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


$24,000,000 


Tis bank wants to know 
& you and your problem. 
Che interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
aail. 


Duluth's Oldest National Bank 
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| 
Hay Shortage in Wisconsin 


Alfalfa, confined largely to south- 
ern counties, escaped the frost dam- 
age of May and produced the largest 
crop of this hay since its introduction 
into the state. Production in 1921 is 
estimated at 303,000 tons, compared 
to 263,000 in 1920 and a five year aver- 
age of 143,000 tons. Average yield is 
estimated at 2.66 tons per acre, com- 
pared to 2.70 in 1920 and a five year 
average of 2.69 tons. 

Other tame hay, made up of millet, 
peas and oats, sudan grass, and grains 
cut green, will yield 64,000 tons, com- 
pared to 68,000 produced in 1920 and 
a five year average of 57,000 tons. Con- 
dition of millet on Sept. 1 was 87%, 
compared to 80% on Aug. 1, 80% last 
year and a ten year average of 87%. 
_ Quality of tame hay is estimated at 
90% of a high medium grade as com- 
pared to 96% in 1920 and a ten year 
average of 94%. 

The crop of wild or marsh hay in 
Wisconsin is estimated at 407,000 tons, 
compared to 459,000 produced in 1920 
and a five year average of 479,000 tons. 
Average yield per acre is estimated at 
1.14 tons, compared to 1.28 in 1920 and 
a five year average of 1.26 tons. Qual- 
ity of wild hay is estimated at 89%, 
compared to 93% last year and a six 
year average of 93%. 

The hay crop of the United States 


will be approximately 94.6 million 
tons, compared to 97.1 million esti- 
mated on Aug. 1, 108.2 million pro- 


duced in 1920 and a five year average 
of 103.4 tons. 

Tame hay production is estimated 
at 79.8 million tons, compared to 91.2 
million produced in 1920 and a five 
year average of 85.8 million tons. 
Average yield per acre is given at 
1.39 tons, compared to 1.57 in 1920 
and a five year average of 1.56 tons. 
Quality of tame hay is estimated at 
89.0%, compared to 92.4% last year 
and a ten year average of 91.4%. 

Average yield per acre of timothy 
is estimated at 1.22 tons compared to 
1.39 in 1920 and 1.27 in 1919: of clover 
alone at 1.23 tons, compared to 1.46 in 
1920 and an eight year average of 
1.26 tons; of alfalfa, 2.55 tons com- 
pared to 2.74 in 1920 and 2.61 in 1919. 

The wild hay crop will total 14.8 
million tons, compared to 15.5 million 
estimated on Aug. 1, 17.0 million pro- 
duced in 1920 and a five year average 
of 17.6 million bushels. Average yield 
ner acre is given at .99 tons, compared 
to 1.12 in 1920 and a five year average 
of 1.09 tons. 

Condition of pastures in Wisconsin 
has improved due to cooler weather 
and abundant rain. On Sept. 1. condi- 
tion was 69%, compared to 55% on 
Aug. 1, 84% a year ago and a ten year 
average of 84%. 

Pastures of the United States aver- 
aged 81.6% of normal on Sent. 1, com- 
pared to 74.3% on Aug. 1, 86.2% Jast 
year and a five year average of 82.3%. 


Close the barn door before the 
horse is stolen. and hang a fire ex- 
tinguisher beside the door before the 
fire, not after it. 


! 


} Topped Omaha Market 


B. W. Kemper, Leigh, Neb., topped the Omaha 
market July 25 with a short load of Shorthorns, 
six yearlings, four steers and two heifers, of his 
own raising, weighing 950 lIbs., at $9.60, the high- 
est price since March. 

On the same day Adolph Tiarks, McClelland, f[a., 
made the top on full loads, selling 34 yearlings, in- 
cluding 12 heifers weighing 910 lbs., at $9.40 per 
swt. They were mixed Shorthorns and Herefords, mostly Shorthorns,” 
che report reads, and of Mr. Tiark’s raising. 


It Pays to Grow Shorthorn Beef. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
rrr rrr 


In thousandsof homes, 
a “line” is drawn at the 
breakfast table. Tea or 
coffee is served for 
“grown-ups” and Postum 
for children. But some 
parents do not discrimin- 
ate. Caffeine anc tannin, 
the injurious contents of 
coffee and tea, seriously 
retard the development of 
the delicate nerve tissues 
in children. 


Consequently, instead 
of rich, satisfying Postum, 
children are over stimu- 
lated by the drugs in tea 
and coffee; and so may 
grow up irritable and 
nervous. Any doctor can 
tell you that this is a 
great evil and should be 
corrected. 


Although some _par- 
ents feel a certain justifi- 
cation for the personal 
indulgence in coffee, yet 
the harm to them may 
be equally serious. It 
may take a little while 
longer for the drugs in 
coffee and tea to affect 


Do you discriminate at the dining 
table—or are you thoughtless? 


an older person, but in 
many cases the nervous 
system and allied bodily 
functions will become 
weakened. The surest 
way to avoid such pos- 
sibilities is to quit coffee 
entirely and drink Postum 
instead. The change per- 
mits you to get sound, 
restful sleep, 


Postum is the well- 
known, meal-time bever- 
age. Like thousands of 
others you will like it be- 
cause, in flavor, it is 
much like a high-grade 
coffee, 


Do away with the dis- 
tinction at the table. 
Serve delicious Postum, 
piping hot, to all the fam-~ 
ily. One week’s trial and 
it is likely that you'll never 
return to tea and coffee, 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes, 


‘Postum for Health 
' “There's a Réason’ 


What About the Gasoline 


You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 
sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
Meas. 

It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 
the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 

This company on account of its immense resources can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance. 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
Same, and can you buy it everywhere? 


Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes. 


It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
CHICAGO 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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3ack in Newark, New Jersey, Jack: 
son Wylie, Sr., was growing impatient. 
In spite of his gon’s weekly reports he 
had begun to fret at the indefinite na- 
ture of results up to date. This dissat- 
isfaction it was that had induced him 
to cable his invitation to the Royal 
Commission to visit the Atlantic plant. 
Mr. Jackson Wylie, Sr., had a mysteri- 
ous way of closing contracts once he 
came in personal contact with the prop- 
er people. In the words of his envious 
competitors, he had “sood terminal fa- 
cilities,” and he felt sure in his own 
mind that he could get this job if only 
he could meet some member of that 
Commission who possessed power to 
act. Business was bad, and in view of 
his son’s preliminary reports he had 
relied upon the certainty of securing 
this tremendous contract; he had even 
turned work away so that his plant 
might be ready for the rush, with the 
result that many of his men now were 
idle and that he was running far below 
capacity. But he likewise had his eye 
upon those English bonuses, and when 
his associates rather timidly called his 
attention to the present state of affairs 
he assured them bitingly that he knew 
his business. Nevertheless, he could 
not help chafing at delay nor longing 
for the time to come to submit the bid 
that had lain for a month upon his 
desk. The magnitude of the figures 
contained therein was getting on Mr. 
Wylie’s nerves. 

On the tenth of May he received a 
cablegram in his own official cipher 
which, translated, read: 

Meet Sir Thomas Drummond, Chair- 
man Royal Barrata Bridge Commis: 
sion, arriving Cunard Liner Campania, 
thirteenth, stopping Waldorf. Arrange 
personally Barrata contract. Caution. 

The cablegram was unsigned, but its 
address, “Atwylie,” betrayed not only 
its destination, but also the identity of 
its sender, Mr. Jackson Wylie, Sr., be- 
came tremendously excited. The last 
word conjured up bewildering possibili- 
ties. He was about to consult his asso- 
ciates when it struck him that the 
greatest caution he could possibly ob- 
serve would consist of holding his own 
tongue now and henceforth. They had 
seen fit to criticize his handling of the 
matter thus far; he decided he would 
play safe and say nothing until he had 
first seen Sir Thomas Drummond and 
learned the lay of the land. He imag- 
ined he might then have something 
electrifying to tell them. He had 
“dealt from the bottom” too often, he 
had closed too many bridge contracts 
in his time, to mistake the meaning of 
this visit, or of that last word ‘cau- 
tion.” 3 

During the next few days Mr. Jack- 
gon Wylie, Sr., had hard work to hold 
himself in, and he was at a high state 
of nervous tension when, on the morn- 
ing of the fourteenth day of May, he 
strolled into the Waldorf-Astoria and 
inquired at the desk for Sir Thomas 
Drummond, 

There was no Sir Thomas stopping at 
the hotel, although a Mr. T. Drummond 
from London had arrived on the Cam- 
pania the day before. Mr. Jackson Wy- 
lie placed the heel of his right shoe 
upon the favorite corn of his left foot 
and bore down upon it heavily. He 
must be getting into his dotage, he re- 
flected, or else the idea of a five-million_ 
dollar job had him rattled. Of course 
Sir Thomas would not use his title. 

At the rear desk he had his card 
blown up through the tube to SMre7k. 
Drummond,” and a few moments later 
was invited to take the elevator. 

Arriving at the sixth floor, he needed 
no page to guide him; boots pointed 
his way to the apartment of the dis- 
tinguished visitor as plainly as a let 
tered sign-board; boots of all descrip- 
tions — hunting-boots, riding-boots, 
street shoes, low shoes, pumps, sandals 
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—black ones and tan ones—all in \ 
row outside the door. It was a typical) 
ly English display. Evidently Sit 
Thomas Drummond was a personage 0} 
the most extreme importance and tray 
eled in befitting style, Mr. Wylie tol 
himself. Nothing was missing fron 
the collection, unless perhaps a pair 0 
rubber hip-boots. 

A stoop-shouldered old man with j 
marked accent and a port-wine nos’ 
showed Mr. Wylie into a parlor wher 
the first object upon which his activ) 
eyes alighted was a mass of blue-prints 
He knew these drawings; he had fig 
ured on them himself. “He likewis 
noted a hat-box and a great, shapeles| 
English bag, both plastered crazil 
with hotel and steamship labels hailin’ 
from every quarter of the world, ] 
was plain to be seen that Sir Thoma) 
was a globe-trotter. | 

“Mr. Drummond begs you to be sea) 
ed,” the valet announced, with whe 
seemed an unnecessary accent on th 
“mister,” then moved silently out. 

Mr. Wylie remarked to himself upo 
the value of discreet servants. The 
were very valuable; very hard to g 
in America. This must be some lif 
long servitor in his lordship’s family. 

There was no occasion to inquire th 
identity of the tall, florid Englishme| 
in tweeds who entered a moment late 
a bundle of estimates in his hand, “S| 
Thomas Drummond, Chairman of U 
Royal Barrata Bridge Commission 
was written all over him in large typé| 
His lordship did not go to the tro 
ble of welcoming his visitor, Dd 
scanned him frigidly through b 
glasses, ; | 

“You are Mr. Jackson Wylie, §| 
nior?” he demanded, abruptly. 

“That is my name.” 

“President of the Atlantic Brid) 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey | 

“The same.” f 

“You received a cablegram from yo! 
son in London?” ! 

“Yes, your lordship.” 

Sir Thomas made a gesture as if} 
forego the title. “Let me see ; 
please.” i 

Mr. Wylie produced the cablegra, 
and Drummond scanned it sharp. 
Evidently the identification was co 
plete. 
“Does any one besides your son 4 
yourself know the contents of this m) 
sage?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“You have not told any one of 
coming?” : 
C No. sink? | 

“Very well.” Sir Thomas appeared 
breathe easier; he deliberately tore | 
cablegram into small bits, then tos! 
the fragments into a waste-paper it 
ket before waving his caller to a chi 
He still remained very cold, very fo? 
ful, although his stiff formality 1 
vanished. 

“Do you understand all about 1 
bridge?” he inquired, 

Wylie senior took the cue of brus( 
ness and nodded shortly. 

“Can you build it in the time t 
fied?” | 

“With ease.” | 

“Have you submitted your bid?” | 

“Not yet. I—” 

“What is the amount of your ? 
posal?” 

The president of the Atlantic Br’ 
Company gasped. This was the bi 
est, the coldest work he had ever’ 
perienced, Many times he had } 
nessed public officials like Sir Tho 
Drummond approach this deli! 
point, but never with such compoé 
such matter-of-fact certainty and ' 
of moral scruple. Evidently, howe’ 
this Englishman had come to trade? 
wanted a direct answer. There Wa 
false pose, no romance here. But J) 
son Wylie, Sr., was too shrewd a 
ness man to name a rock-bottom FP 


| 


| 


al 
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lo begin with. The training of a life- 
ime would not permit him to deny 
iimself a liberal leeway for hedging, 
‘herefore he replied, cautiously: 

| “My figures will be approximately 
1,400,000 sterling.” It was his long- 
‘st speech thus far. 


_ For what seemed an hour to the 
ridge-builder Sir Thomas Drummond 
jazed at him with a cold, hard eye, 
hen he folded his papers, rolled up his 
lue-prints, placed them in the big 
raveling-bag, and carefully locked it. 
Vhen he had finished he flung out this 
juestion suddenly: 
| “Does that include the Commission- 
irs?” 
| Up to this point Mr. Jackson Wylie 
lad spoken mainly in monosyllables; 
low he quit talking altogether; it was 
‘o longer necessary. He merely shook 
is head in negation, He was smiling 
‘ightly. 
}“Then I shall ask you to add £200,- 
)0 sterling to your price,” his lordship 
ulmly announced. “Make your bid 
‘1,600,000 sterling, and mail it in time 
ry Wednesday’s boat. I sail on the 
ume ship. Proposals will be opened 
the twenty-fifth. Arrange for an 
nglish indemnity bond for ten per 
mt of your proposition. Do not com- 
‘unicate in any manner whatsoever 
ith your son, except to forward the 
aled bid to him. He is not to know 
*' our arrangement. You will meet 
‘e in London later; we will take care 
_ that £200,000 out of the last forty 
r cent of the contract price, which 
| payable thirty days after comple- 
on, inspection, and acceptance of the 
‘idge. You will not consult your as- 
ciates upon leaving here. Do I make 
vyself clear? Very well, sir. The fig- 
ves are easy to remember: £1,600,000; 
/,400,000 to you. I am pleased with 
ve facilities your plant offers for do- 
'g the work. I am confident you can 
(mplete the bridge on time, and I beg 
lave to wish you a very pleasant good 
dy.” 
Jackson Wylie, Sr., did not really 
(me to until he had reached the 
freet; even then he did not know 
iether he had come down the eleva- 
tc or through the mail-chute, Of one 
ling only was he certain: he was due 
( retire in favor of his son. He told 
Imself that he needed a trip through 
(2 Holy Land with a guardian and a 
lrsing-bottle; then he paused on the 
‘rb.and stamped on his corn for a sec- 
-d time. 

‘Oh, what an idiot I am!” he cried. 
svagely. “I could have gotten £1,600,- 
) to start with, but—by gad, Sir 
jomas is the coldest-blooded thing I 
r went against! [—I can’t help but 
imire him.” 

Aaving shown a deplorable lack of 
vesight, Mr. Wylie determined to 
“Ke up for it by an ample display of 
‘idsight. If the profits on the job 
ire not to be so large as they might 
lve been, he would at least make cer- 

/n of them by obeying instructions to 
letter. In accordance with this de- 
‘mination, he made out the bid him- 
'f, and he mailed it with his own 
hid that very afternoon. He put 
/ee blue stamps on the envelope, al- 
‘ugh it required but two. Then he 
‘led up an automobile agency and or- 
/ed a foreign town-car his wife ad- 
red. He decided that she and the 
‘8 might go to Paris for the fall 
ipping—he might even go with them, 

new of that morning’s episode, 

or ten days he stood the pressure, 
he on the morning of the twenty- 
rth he called his confréres into the 
jpckors’ room, that same room in 
ch young Hanford had made his 
\*.@ number of years before. Inas- 
2h as it was too late now for a dis- 
ure to affect the opening of the bids 
London, he felt absolved from his 
mise to Sir Thomas. 
entlemen, I have the honor to in- 
o you,” he began, pompously, “that 
Barrata Bridge is ours! We have 
Sreatest structural steel job of the 
ide.” His chest swelled with jus- 
ble pride. 
tow? When? What do you mean?” 
’ cried. 
€ told them of his mysterious but 
‘ful interview at the Waldorf ten 
! previously, enjoying their expres- 
8 of amazement to the full; then 
xplained in considerable detail the 
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difficulties he had surmounted in secur- 
ing such liberal figures from Sir Thom- 
as. 

“We were ready to take the contract 
for £1,300,000, as you will remember, 
but by the exercise of some diplomacy” 
—he coughed modestly —“T may say. 
by the display of some firmness and in- 
dependence, [ suggested in securing a 
clean profit of $500,000 over what we 
had expected.” He accepted, with be- 
coming diffidence, the congratulations 
which were showered upon him. Of 
course, the news created a sensation, 
but it was as nothing to the sensation 
that followed upon the receipt of a ca- 
blegram the next day which read: 
ATWYLIE, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

Terrible mistake somewhere. We 
lost. Am coming home today. 

Mr. Jackson Wylie, Sr., also went 
home that day by carriage, for, after 
raving wildly of treachery, after curs- 
ing the name of some English noble- 
man, unknown to most of the office 
force, he collapsed, throwing his em- 
ployes into much confusion, There 
were rumors of an apoplectic stroke; 
some one telephoned for a physician; 
but the president of the Atlantic Bridge 
Company only howled at the latter 
when he arrived, 

What hit the old man hardest was 
the fact that he could not explain to 
his associates—that he could not even 
explain to himself, for that matter. He 
could make neither head nor tail of the 
affair; his son was on the high seas 
and could not be reached; the mystery 
of the whole transaction threatened to 
unseat his reason. Even when his sor- 
rowing heir arrived, a week after the 
shock, the father could gather nothing 
at first except the bare details. 

All he could learn was that the Royal 
Barrata Bridge Commission had met 
on the twenty-fifth day of May, for the 
second time in its history, with Sir 
Thomas Drummond in the chair. In 
the midst of an ultra-British solemnity 
the bids had been opened and read— 
nine of them—two Belgian, one Ger- 
man, two French, one English, one 
Scottish, and two American. 

The only proposals that conformed 
to the specifications in every respect 
were the last named. They were per- 
fect. The Atlantic Bridge Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, offered to do the 
work as specified for £1,600,000 sterl- 
ing. The Patterson Bridge Company, 
through its authorized agent, Mr. Hen- 
ry Hanford, named a price of £1,550,- 
000. The rest was but a matter of de- 
tail. 

Having concluded this bald recital, 
Jackson Wylie, the Second, spread his 
hands in a gesture of despair. “I can’t 
understand it,’’ he said, dolefully. “TI 
thought I had it cinched all the time.” 

“You had it cinched!” bellowed his 
father. “You! Why, you ruined it 
all! Why in hell did you send him 
over here?‘ 

“1? Send who? What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“That man with the boots! That ly- 
ing, thieving scoundrel, Sir Thomas 
Drummond, of course.” 

The younger Wylie’s face showed 
blank, uncomprehending amazement. 
“Sir Thomas Drummond was in Lon- 
don all the time I was there. I saw 
him daily,” said he. 

Not until this very moment did the 
president of the Atlantic Bridge Com- 
pany comprehend the trap he had 
walked into, but now the whole hideous; 
business became apparent. He had 
been fooled, swindled, and in a way to 
render recourse impossible; nay, in a 
manner to blacken his reputation if the 
story became public. He fell actually 
ill from the passion of his rage and not 
even a long rest from the worries of 
business completely cured him. The 
bitter taste of defeat would not down. 
He might never have understood the 
matter thoroughly had it not been for 
a missive he received one day through 
the mail. It was a bill from a London 
shoe-store for twelve pairs of boots, of 
varying styles, made out to Henry Han- 
ford, and marked “paid.” 

Mr, Jackson Wylie, Sr., noted with 
unspeakable chagrin that the last word 
was heavily underscored in ink, as if 
by another hand. Hanford’s bill was 
indeed paid, and with interest to date. 


(The End) 


Banking by Mail 


The perfected postal service of to-day 


makes this bank available to everyone. 


Even you who live on rural delivery 


routes can have your letters containing 
currency registered by the mail carrier 
right at your own door. The fee for reg- 


istering a letter is only ten cents. 


Can’t you see how easy it would be to 
earn interest on your money by building 
up a Savings Account by mail at this 
bank? 


you, and one easy to turn again into cash. 


It would be a good investment for 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $300,000 


v 


St. Joseph’s Hospital School for Purses 


TI i case Begun cmt ae 


This is a Catholic institution, but no young woman otherwise qualified 
for entrance will be debarred on account of other religious affiliation. 

This school gives a thorough comprehensive three-year course. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 19 and 30. 

The minimum educational requirement is one year of High School 
work. 

Applicants are admitted in March, June and September, and when 
vacancies occur pupils are admitted at any time. 

Student-nurses are provided with board, room and laundry during the 
entire course. A month’s cash allowance is given after the first three 
months. 


St. Joseph’s Training School for Nurses 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Call of the Woods Irresistibli 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


a 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEB US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres. ; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Cc. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


oS 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


! William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


ESS So 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


Capital - $50,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - $42,000.00 
Resources Exceeding $500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


LT 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 

State of Michigan 


G. A. Blesch, Pres. ; , John Henes, Vice 
. J. Klumb, Asst. 


Officers 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; 
Stryker, ues Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Canter: 
WAG Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’”’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- | 


pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


First National Bank ae 


| 
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Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


CADICA ee ereles «sciclawc etic. $200,000.00 
BUTDIUS cisisc ss vis0ls. vas ecie' $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 


Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 

Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


— 
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First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 

R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier; 
McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 

layson, Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: 
Pres. ; 
Otto B. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: O. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, PW. S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kav*tsa, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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October, 19. 


By A. B. HEIBERG | 


LONG in the fall there comes a 

tang in the air which stimu- 

lates and makes the worn-out 

office-haunted man feel the ir- 
resistible “call of the woods.” As he 
sits at his desk he sees pictured in 
his mind’s eye a region of great living 
forests changing from the green of 
summer to a riot of gorgeous color of 
Autumn. The yellow of birch, elm, 
basswood and ash is relieved here and 
there by the deep green of pine, spruce 
and balsam, plentifully dotted with 
the vivid red of the frost-crimsoned 
maples. As he gazes from his win- 
dow in a city skyscraper he can see in 
his fancy the silvery sparkle of innu- 
merable lakes, broad winding rivers 
and roaring, rushing creeks, which 
not only add beauty to the spectacle, 
but make the call all the more allur- 
ing, for he knows that at this season 
of the year he can enjoy fishing at its 
best. He sees scenic and historic 
trails, made by Indians years ago, 
winding their way through the mar- 
velous array of majestic monarchs of 
the forest, which give him opportu- 
nity to go from lake to lake by por- 
taging, where it is impossible to reach 
the best muskie haunts and the re- 
treats of the deer in any other way. 
The woods are a-thrill with game. 
Partridges whir up from the roadside. 
Wild ducks shrill noisily down river 
channels; prairie chickens and grouse 
there are in abundance, and wild 
geese make black dotted lines against 


‘‘Crushed Stone” 
and water for 
cooking and 
lighting 
HAT is Colt Carbide 
Lighting - and - Cook- 
ing reduced to its simplest 
terms. The Colt machine 
brings carbide (crushed 
stone) and water together, 
producing a marvelous gas. 

This gas produces the 
hottest cooking - flame 
known; and a light that is 
seemingly a miniature sun. 
. The Colt Plant drops a 
handful of carbide inter- 
mittently into a self-con- 
tained tank of plain, or- 
dinary water. The water 
releases the gas from the 
impregnated stone, and 
there you are! 

You want to know what 
it costs and all about it. 
We'll tell you gladly, if 
you'll just send us your 
name and address on a 
postcard. Do that. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, New York 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLAN rF 
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the sky. Deer abound across t, 
cleared spaces in the woods, sound} 
their strange swishing note of alar| 
and mink, ermine, muskrats, rabb| 
scurry under foot to further tantali; 
him in his dreamy mood, 


It is an established fact that vai, 
tionists and resort owners are mc) 
and more coming into the realizati, 
that the outing season for that wi: 
derful region does not close early | 
September, as has generally been si} 
posed, but that the most delight), 
time to visit the North Woods for) 
real outing is throughout Septemt) 
and October. 


The region of the North Woods} 
truly a place for the poet and arti) 
but above all for the tired busine 
man who needs the greatest aie 
of rest in the shortest possible tin} 
The fisherman may take comfort | 
the fact that the waters of Northe| 
Wisconsin are stocked every seasi, 
Some of the streams are the homes! 
trout, while the rivers and many | 
the lakes abound in the fighting m+ 
callonge, pike and bass. The lover [ 
nature will enjoy a walk over one{ 
the thickly wooded trails where he yl 
find a striking array of pine, hemlo, 
birch, maple, elm, basswood, ash, b} 
sam and spruce. The man who |- 
joys canoeing and boating will find |; 
lakes of ideal size for safety al 
pleasure. He can paddle or row) 
his heart’s content, and when he; 
tired of this a speedy motor boat on 
trim little sailing canoe will make hi 
forget his troubles. All of the joys! 
fishing, hunting, camping, canoe; 
and sight-seeing can be combined i} 
short canoe trip of eight or ten da). 
At least fifty lakes can be coveil 
with ease in that time. The t) 
would cover at least 150 miles of la), 
trail and stream and would acqual 
the newcomer with the mysteries al 
wonders of the Great North Woo} 
The ever-changing scene, the sien 
relief at the end of a mile portage, ! 
joy of a stiff paddle against a strc 
wind, the thrill of dodging huge bc: 
ders while racing down stream } 
swift rapids, the satisfaction of fig} 
ing a “muskie” or landing a pike, 
bagging a deer, or a partridge oP 
—all these are real antidotes toi 
worn-out, nervous system which t} 
wonderful region affords in the Fl 
And at night, to sit around a glow! 
camp fire and exchange experiences! 
the trip with others, or be a party< 
a story-telling bee. adds a touch t 
is unobtainable in any other way. ‘ 
to these pleasures the peace and ci 
fort of nine hours of sleep under | 
rustling pines, with a soft bed of |l 
sam beneath, in the exhilirating 02) 
of the forest, and you have the cl 
bined benefits and attractions | 
ideal vacation. 


To visit this region in the fall of 
year when its beauty is a flaunt 
glory will result in your being 4 
vineced that there is no better Dl} 
to spend a vacation at any time of | 
year, and especially during the mor} 
of September or October. The deci| 


feature of this nature’s playgroun(| 
the fact that it is figuratively onl) 
stone’s throw from Chicago—a nig} 
ride on the Chicago & North West! 
Railway. 


This 
Recipe! 
Book | 


—a new, ‘no! 
loose leaf id| 
in cook boo} 
will be sent y 
for the askil 
Tells how 
make better things tomes 


Van Duzer Extract Compa! 
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We Are Trying to Resume Quickly Woods and 
2 ee SS 
Mills Operations in Northern Wisconsin & Michigan 
—— = 7 "ner a an ibe rack = eceies 


HOUSANDS of men are out of work, and have been since 

late in August, because we were compelled to cease woods 

Operations in logging camps, and, naturally enough, the lum- 
mr mills stopped of necessity when there were no more logs to 
cut. 


This stoppage of logging is due to an arbitrary increase in rail- 
road freight rates of logs from camp to mills, which rates have 
been pyramided until the present prevailing rate, under which we 
are all tied hand and foot, amounts in many cases to more than 
60 per cent of the actual value of the logs, and very often exceeds 
the total value of the logs. 


For many years the log rate from the hardwood forests of the 
Upper Peninsula to the mills at Menominee, Marinette, Green 
Bay, Menasha and other lumber mill cities was $3.25 a thousand 
feet. During the war the rates were raised to $4.064 per thousand 
feet, and on August 26th, 1920,to $5.50 per thousand feet. Now 
the rate, based on weight instead of per thousand feet, amounts to 
from $8 to $8.40 per thousand basis. 


This rate is prohibitive and has shut down mills, stopped log- 
ging operations, killed the railroad freight business in logs and 
thrown some 15,000 men out of work, with a severe winter com- 
ing and no alternative employment available. 


We have appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington for relief and an Opportunity to resume business 
under living freight rates. 

Our appeal has resulted in setting an emergency hearing of our 
case by the Commission in Chicago on Tuesday, Oct. Poth, 1924. 


If the railroads meet us on a fair compromise before that time 
we will resume woods operations at once and put our crews at 
work preparing the mills for opening and Operating again. | 
We realize that these are emergency times, and are willing, as | 
we have been all through this controversy, to yield every point we | 
possibly could so as to restore operations and employment. 


We cannot resume, however, at the Presettsrates:. sMills can-= | 
not run without logs. Our employes and the loggers who have 
heretofore worked for us under contract, realize the facts of this 
case and know where the trouble is. They have been vigorously 
with us in our efforts to settle this rate dispute and to give and take 
on the basis of a living wage compromise. 
When the railroads take the same position, the shut-down will 
be ended, as it will be if the Commission gives us relief at law, in 
case the railroads decide to let the matter go to trial. 


Lumbermen’s Committee of Wisconsin and Michigan 


_$—S=S=S==S=S=S=SSC6U6U)pSSSS=S= 
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Oconto County’s Great Elolstein werd 


—__——AT 
THE QUALITY FARMS 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 
P. W. NEMET”, Herdsman 


ADOLPH P. LEXINER, Owner 


Oconto Falls, Wis, Sept.12,1921 
Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen; 

I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, 
Dirkje Countess, a pure bred Holstein , made the follow- 
ing record:- 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


Butter in 7 days S52e21bS. 


Milk in 7 days 745.6 kbs. 
Milk in 1 day 15.6 LDS. 
Butter in 80 days 126.21 lbe. 
Milk in 30 days $156.5 ibs. 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for 
thirty days are Wisconsin State records for a cow of 
her age. This cow was awarded three prizes for pro- 
duction by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 
Tor sixty days prior to her test this cow was 
fed a liberal amount of steam dried beet pulp. During 
her test we fed her 80 lbs. of beet pulp per day. We 
are feeding the entire milking herd daily a liberal 
amount of beet pulp and really could not get.along with- 
out it. We did not feed it as a substitute for silage, 
but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute 
for silage. There is'no substitute for beet pulp. 
Yours, ete, 


THE QUALITY ARMS, 


Adolph P, Lehner, ae 


APL/MDW Owner. 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 


County Fair at Marquette © 


HE Marquette County Fair held 

Aug. 30 and 31, Sept. 1 and 2 

proved to be the best held in 

years. Much interest was man- 
ifested by the farmers and other citi- 
zens of the county and surrounding 
territory. There was an exceptional 
large display of livestock. The stalls 
were all filled. There was a total of 
fifty-three head of dairy cattle entered. 
The Emblagaard Dairy of Marquette 
lead in Holsteins with an entry of 
fourteen head. J. B. Deutsch of Big 
Bay lead in Guernseys with a total of 
nine. F. H. Vandenboom of Marquette 


exhibited thirteen head of grade 
Guernseys and Holsteins besides a 
pure bred Holstein bull. S. B. Carrol 


of Trout Creek showed his stock of 
three Guernsey bulls besides a fine 
display of Hampshire sheep. 

Twenty-two horses were exhibited. 
There were seventeen sheep entries 
and fifteen hog entries. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Huron 
Mountain Club’s fine display of Du- 
rocs. There are none better in the 
country. 

The county can be proud of its be- 
ginning in pure bred herds of Guern- 
seys and Holsteins. A total of $807 
was paid out in livestock premiums. 

The poultry exhibit was fine. The 
poultry pens were nearly all full. 
Much interest was manifested and sev- 
eral have already asked for a poultry 
show this Winter. 

The farm crops exhibit was some- 
what disappointing and yet it was bet- 
ter than we expected as the season 
was poor for practically all crops ex- 
cept corn and sunflowers. The corn 
and sunflowers showed up fine, the 
best ever seen in Marquette County. 

There were 319 entries in vegetables 
and fifty entries of potatoes. 

The vegetables were fine but the 
potatoes were not up to the average. 
The vegetable building was full. 


October, tg2r 


What fruit, what fruit! There never 
were such Duchess and Wealthies, 
Crab apples galore, pears, plums, 
grapes and nine entries of strawher- 
ries. Oh yes, and the Marquette peach 
was on exhibition and attracted much 
attention. There never was a better 
fruit year than this in the county and 
it did look nice at the fair. / 

The largest exhibit in numbers was 
that of the school and manual training, 
There never was such an exhibit in 
the county before. 8S. R. Anderson, 
school commissioner, had charge and 
he deserves much credit for the splen- 
did exhibit shown. 

The home economics departments 
were full to their capacity. The food 
was good enough to eat and the cloth: 
ing was made to wear and use. | 

A new feature was worked out in the 
art department. The different works 
of art of the various nationalities were 
exhibited and much interest wags 
shown. The space allotted to flowers 
and plants was altogether too small 
but Mr. Sorenson surely knew how tc 
display them to the best advantage 
A total of $1,707.75 was awarded ir 
prizes. The officers, superintendents 
and help from “a” to “z’ were new 
and much credit is due the super 
intendents for the splendid work done 

The amusements consisted of hors¢ 
races, a wild west exhibition of rop 
ing, bucking horses, wild steers, etc. 
was put on by cowboys from the Tri 
angle Ranch at Amasa. They wer 
good. Then we had a frogman an( 
the Stutz brothers with their contori 
on acts. Band music each day. | 

There was no gambling on thi 
grounds, no evidence of liquor, ni 
rowdyism. It was a clean fair an 
everybody went home happy and de 
termined to make next year’s fair stil 
better in every way. 


| 


Live Stock Lessons, No. Il 


(Continued from page 13) 


together finely and is stuffed into cas- 
ings before being offered for sale. 

Headcheese is another product for 
which there is a certain limited de- 
mand. Strange as it may seem, the 
headcheese is frequently stuffed into 
Mr. Pig’s stomach, which has been 
carefully washed and prepared for the 
occasion. This provides a good con- 
tainer and makes it possible to slice 
the cheese in thin slices just the right 
size for serving. 

In the making of lard, the fat trim- 
mings are put into a round tank six- 
teen feet deep and six feet in diam- 
eter. Sufficient water is then turned 
into the tank so that it may cook 
properly. After closing all openings, 
live steam is turned in and after eight 
or nine hours the cooking is complet- 
ed. This live steam gives the lard a 
certain heated flavor which we like to 
smell when mother is frying dough- 
nuts and which tastes good to us just 
after she fishes one out of the hot 
lard. After this thorough cooking the 
tank is allowed to settle so that the 
lard may rise to the top and the water 
goes to the bottom. The hot lard is 
then drawn off the top and after being 
bleached and filtered, is weighed into 
tin or wooden pails and is ready for 
shipment to all parts of the country. 

Kettle rendered lard is just what 
its name implies—it is lard rendered 
out of a kettle. The kettle is equip- 
ped with agitators which are driven 
by a small motor, so that the lard may 
be stirred while cooking. The kettle 
also has double sides and bottoms. 
Live steam is turned into the jacket 
under pressure so that the temperature 
of the lard goes up above the boiling 
point of water. The moisture is there- 
fore driven off as vapor and the re- 
maining lard is separated from the 
cracklings and is then ready to put 
into the pails for the trade. 

Some of the other products such as 
brains, livers, etc, are put up in 
packages and frozen in a sharp freezer 
at 22 below zero and are marketed in 
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a frozen condition. Generally ther 
is a limited call for these product 
and in that case the surplus has to b 
sent to the rendering tank where th 
residue is eventually used for ferti 
izer. This is also true of the heart 
although a limited amount are use 
for sausage making but the renderin| 
plant is always the dumping plac 
for all of these products which cal 
not be sold for food even though the 
are delicious when properly prepare( 
but evidently are not as popular wit 
the public as the major portion of th 
carcass. 
From the foregoing every boy al) 
girl will see that the actual butche 
ing or dividing of Mr. Pig’s sever 
parts is a comparatively simple thir 
but that a great deal of manufacturil| 
detail is necessary and very mut 
preparation is made for the one ar 
express purpose of putting the pr. 
duct into salable form. It is nece| 
sary to ship these various parts lor) 
distances sometimes in order to di 
pose of them at all. Certain sectiol 
of the country use a large percenta{, 
of the dry salt meats, for exampl) 
while others prefer only the Vél) 
choicest cuts. | 
There is one important part of M 
Pig which I have not yet mention« 
and this is his handle or tail. { 
course, it is saved too. Some tim! 
it is salted down and sold to the trat 
which absorbs dry salt meats, oth 
times it is put into a tank and rendé 
ed out for the lard; a few are 80) 
fresh and make a tasty article wht 
cooked with sauerkraut. 
This is the end of Mr. Pig. 


With a pot roast serve carrots | 
parsnips, hashed potatoes and eith 
horseradish sauce or a brown 8f@ 
seasoned with green pepper Or tomal 

A tiny clothes tree with a numb 
of hangers decorated with baby hea 
would please the little mother of 
dressy doll. a 


a || 
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Big F eatures of Dairy Show 


. IFTEEN hundred blue-blooded 

cows and bulls of the five great 
} dairy breeds, an exhibit of dairy 
; industrial machinery occupying 
jore than 150,000 square feet of space, 
ixhibits of milk products from all the 
jrincipal states of the country and 
jany foreign nations, lectures by 
sading experts of the United States, 
monstrations of all sorts, child wel- 
ire clinics, conventions of milk pro- 
lacers and those interested in all 
jaases of milk products manufacture 
these are some of the outstanding 
vatures of the National Dairy Show 
» be held at the Minnesota Fair 
rounds on Oct. § to 15. 


Never before in the fifteen years of 
‘8 existence has such an array of in- 
resting and instructive exhibits 
xen assembled for the education of 
\sitors to the National Dairy Show. 
very device and appliance known in 
.e care of cattle and production of 
ilk will be on exhibition. The great 
‘splays will point out the evolution 
the dairying industry from the sim- 
e@ pail and humble milking stool to 
€ automatic milker, refrigerating 
ants, separators and complex cream- 
ly mechanism. Every farmer and 
‘iryman, as well as dealer and milk 
oducts maker, may follow the ad- 
mces made in the contrivances for 
‘s use, and the result of his observa- 
on will mean a larger output and an 
‘creased market for him. 

State herd contests will have much 
sight in encouraging friendly rival- 
| between the various sections of the 
‘untry, students’ cattle judging, do- 
astic science demonstrations, work 
| the cow testing association and ac- 
ities of the Bull and Calf Club will 
‘er much to attract the dairyman. 
te United States government will 
ive a $25,000 educational exhibit and 
2 leading nations in making butter 
‘d cheese will be represented by 
‘owings of their products. 


Boys and girls engaged in calf club 
) 


work in the states of Minnesota, Wis 
consin, North and South Dakota, Iowa 
Michigan, lllinois, Indiana and Mis- 
souri will have an opportunity at the 
National Dairy Show to demonstrate 
What they have accomplished for bet- 
ter dairying by entering the county 
unit competition for prizes of $100 for 
each of the five recognized breeds— 
Holstein, Jerseys, Ayrshires, Guern- 
seys and Brown Swiss. This is the 
first time the National Dairy Show has 
put up a prize for the calt club work, 
and it is expected that a great deal of 
enthusiasm will be evinced by the 
boys and girls of these states. A ban- 
ner will be given to the state clur 
leader whose state wins the greates: 
number of prizes. 


The conditions of the contest as out: 
lined in the official announcement of 
this new feature of the Dairy Show 
program are as follows: 

“We have decided to incorporate in 
this year’s show classes for ten calves, 
exhibited by any Boy and Girl Calf 
Club from any county in your state. 
We will begin this class with a $100 
premium for each breed. The money 
will be awarded in four prizes of $40, 
$30, $20 and $10. Should there be 
only two in competition in any breed, 
the awards will be $60 and $40, and if 
three, the fourth money will be divid- 
ed among them.” 

A gold watch and thirty-nine gold, 
Silver and bronze medals will be the 
trophies awarded the boy and girl 
winners in the National Junior Cattle 
Judging Contest at the National Dairy 
Show the opening day of the big edu- 
cational, agricultural exposition. 

According to representatives of the 
United States Dairy Division and the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club section of the 
States Relations Service, who are co- 
operating with the National Dairy As- 
sociation in putting on this contest, 
it will be the largest and most instruc- 
tive ever held. Last year in Chicago, 
fifteen teams from as many states par- 
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ticipated and it is expected the entry 
list will far exceed that here. 

Only one team can enter from any 
one state. Any boy or girl between 
the ages of 12 and 18, who is a bona- 
fide member of a club project relating 
to dairying as conducted by the ex- 
tension service of an agricultural col- 
lege, who has been selected and cer- 
tified by the State Director of Exten- 
sion as eligible and who never has 
taken part in a dairy cattle judging 
contest of a national character and 
who has not had training to exceed 
six weeks in any regular college 
course, May become a member of a 
state team. 

Thousands of boys and girls in the 
states represented, which will include 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota and Michigan, will 
have competed in local county and 
state contests before coming to the 
National Show. 

In making the official announcement 
of the contest EH. V. Ellington of the 
Dairy Extension Section of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, said: 

“Good dairy cattle are the first es- 


sential for profitable dairying and 
they are the most efficient producer 
of human food. By developing inter- 
est in dairy cattle through cattle judg- 
ing, a great incentive is given a large 
number of boys and girls who do big- 
ger and better things in whatever line 
of life they may pursue.” 

Governors Preus of Minnesota, 
Blaine of Wisconsin and Groesbeck of 
Michigan addressed a letter to all the 
leading farmers of their respective 
states urging them to attend the Na- 
tional Dairy Show and pointing out 
the value of this educational, agricul- 
tural exposition to the agricultural in- 
terests of the state and country. 

Excursions are already being ar- 
ranged by counties in the principal 
agriculture states in the Northwest, 
and it is estimated that half a million 
people vitally interested in the dairy 
industry will attend this great educa- 
tional exposition. All the railroads 
have agreed to give reduced and ex- 
cursion rates. Every state and na- 
tional cattle association will have 
headquarters at the show, and there 
will be special days for each breed. 


‘“The 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
territory between 1910 and 1920. Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


eet per cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 


Selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


On easy payment plan 


A New Farm ina 


Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
| county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
| Sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


the plow. 


| Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 
| 


nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
eS ae rie ee eK) at a | 
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A strong migratory 
‘tide set in to Wisconsin 
as a result of the attrac- 
tive descriptions given 
of the country by 
Blackhawk War corre- 


spondents to Eastern 


(i$gg Milwaukee 
Pgy Incorporated 
ae. of 


in 1846 


papers. 


Major Henry Dodge, Wisconsin’s first terri- 
torial governor, took his oath of office in 1836 
at Mineral Point. The first legislature met 
at Belmont. 


Madison, the present capital, was platted in 
the winter of 1837, and a saw-mill was hauled 
by team from Milwaukee to turn out the lum- 
ber for the first state house. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Always 
Delightful 


Always 


OANN AND PACKED Y 


BAY; 


ROASTED and PACKED by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 
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“IME was when an apron Was a 
straight yard of checkered ging- 
ham gathered onto a belt from 
which the ends widened to make the 
traditional “apron strings,’ symbol of 
repression so detested by freedom- 
loving youth. An ambitious apron had 
a “bib,” climbing above the waist line 
and pinned in place at upper corners. 

Those were the days before women 
had learned to do housework in ap- 
propriate clothes, made especially for 
the purpose; and they wore cast-off 
church or party dresses in the kitch- 
en. 

Thanks be, such incongruous ap- 
parel has passed. Now we have aprons 
in many varieties until the thrifty 
housewife has a different sort for 
each various need. 

There is the “bungalow apron” 
which is a simplified house dress, 
made pretty enough to wear all day 
and just the thing for the porch or 
lighter housework. If we are to do 
rough or mussy work we put over this 
the straight, rubberized apron which 
sheds water. It merely covers the 
front. For cooking, we don a white 
or gingham apron on the order of the 
original apron but with shoulder straps 
to hold up the bib. For serving meals 
to the dearest family, we pretty-up in 
a white serving apron. For sewing 
we have the apron with a bag front to 
hold accessories. We also have the 
“fudge apron,” which the college girl 
takes to college. This also is useful 
for presents, which are not supposed 
to be useful otherwise. 

For the mother of tiny tots, an ab- 
solute necessity is a big cover-all 
apron which may easily be put on and 
taken off. It is on the same pattern 
as the Red Cross apron or Artist’s 
apron and is meant to protect good 
clothes. It is useful to slip on when 
the cook by-the-hour goes home and 
leaves you the dinner to finish, or to 
slip over the afternoon dress or the 


able sources of mineral salts. 

They rank with oranges in their 
value as a corrective food, keeping 
the blood pure and the system toned 
up. <A little tomato juice may be 
given to babies as orange juice is. 
Tomatoes are a valuable food for sick 
people. 


Tomatoes lend themselves to all 
kinds of artistic combinations in sal- 
ads. How pretty the crisp lettuce 
leaf, a few slices of tomato, cucum- 


bites are one of our valu- 


ber, and flakes of peppers with yel- ° 


low salad dressing over all! 

Sliced tomatoes may be used as a 
garnish with potato salad, or with 
cold meats. In cooking meat, the 
acid of tomato added makes the meat 
tender. They add the needed flavor 
to escalloped macaroni or rice. 

They are delicious stewed alone or 
with green peppers. They may be 
fried, either ripe or green, by dipping 
first in raw egg then in flour. They 
may be escalloped with bread crumbs 
or cracker. Curry powder or grated 
cheese or both combine well with this 
dish, which may be served with a bor- 
dering ring of plain’ boiled rice. 

Cream of tomato soup is made by 
cooking the tomatoes and adding but- 
ter, salt. pepper, a little sugar and 
soda to neutralize the excess acid. To 
this add hot white sauce. Tomatoes 
are a needed addition to any vege- 
table stew or soup. 

Tomato sauce helps any dish which 
is flat or not sufficiently flavored. 
Cook the tomatoes with peppers, 
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Sunday dress when the hour comes to! 
go into the kitchen. The popular moth- 
er of young bloods must always wear 
it at home over any dress-up dress, for, 
baby will want his place on her lap! 
and will wipe a soiled shoe on her 
knee, and sticky hands and lips are 
sure to come her way. 


ee fe? 


This is the season to make aprons 
Ginghams are now found on the bar 
gain counter and the styles are ver) 
simple. The “slip-over’ requires 1 
buttons. It may be one long strij 
with only under arm seams. It coulc 
not be simpler to make and can servé 
as house dress as well as apron. 

If the pockets of your cooking aprol 
catch on the door knob as you sail by 
put the pockets on the inside. 1 


onions, celery and carrots. Strain ant 
thicken and add butter. This is g00! 
with toast, rice, macaroni, and mea 
loaf. - | 

For stuffed tomatoes, proceed as il 
making meat loaf.. Fill inside of | 
tomato with this preparation an! 
bake. e }i 

For catsup, cook tomatoes wit) 
mangoes and onions, strain and ‘adi 
cinnamon, cloves, allspice, ginger, salt 
sugar and vinegar to taste. Boil ut 
til thick, or thicken slightly with cor’ 
starch. Seal in sterilized bottles, am) 
when cool dip bottles in parafin, Th 
same sauce may be made withou 
straining and served as a meat sauce: 

To make tomato butter, cook al) 
strain the tomatoes, add sugar an 
spice and cook down. | 


Tomato Bouillon. - - 

Cook together tomatoes, celery, 

ions, and parsley. Strain. Thicke) 

slightly with flour, and add salt, pel 
per, butter and sugar. Can hot. | 


Banana Dainty. é i 

To any pretty colored jelly or jar 
or sliced oranges add a cream ma | 
by mashing a banana with a table 
spoon of sugar for each banana al) 
beating it with the egg beater. Fol 
gently into the jam and serve in shel 
bet glasses that the varied color ma, 
be appreciated. Serve with spong) 
cake. im i} 
Peanut Brittle. a . 
Chop fine a cup of peanuts and pou! 


into a buttered pan. Cook two cup 
| 


' 
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f sugar in an iron frying pan, stir- 
ing constantly that it will not burn. 
Vhen the sugar becomes a clear, yel- 
‘ow syrup pour it over the peanuts 
nd let harden. 


Nut Cake. 


8 ounces nuts 

% cups sugar 

| 3 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon soda 

' 4 teaspoons baking powder 

' 4 egg whites 

'4% cups water 

| 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Mix and bake in muffin molds or in 
| loaf. 

In place of candy, grind equal quan- 
ties of nuts and dates or nuts and 
iisins together. Form into balls or 
ls and roll in grated cocoanut. 


| Why not let nuts and raisins serve 
. place of dessert instead of after a 
assert, in these days of food conser- 
ition? Let nuts take their proper 
je as a nutritious food in place of 
sing the something extra we have 
0 long considered them. j 


Quick Fruit Cake. 


4 cup shortening 

‘1 cup corn syrup or sorghum 

|2 eggs 

'4 cup milk 

'2 teaspoons vanilla 

4 cups flour 

f2 teaspoons baking powder 

‘1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cloves 

\1 teaspoon ginger 

‘1 tablespoon cinnamon 

1 cup chopped raisins 

4 cup chopped nuts 

A cup chopped citron. 

‘Mix fat and syrup, add egg yolks 
‘d milk. Put chopped fruits and 
|ts in batter and add dry materials 
‘ted together. Fold in stiffly beaten 
‘g whites. Bake in loaf or muffin 
iis. This cake keeps well but not 
| long as the regular fruit cake. 


Marmelade. 


Apple, peach, quince, plum and 
june marmelade are all made on the 
‘ne principle. Cut the cleaned or 
‘eled fruit fine. A food chopper is 
od for this. Add enough water to 
ok it slowly until the fruit is ten- 
¢. Mash the fruit or put it through 
2 colonder. Add sugar, less than 
+ jelly, and lemon juice if the fruit is 
t acid enough. As it thickens it 
ist be stirred that it will not burn. 
al if it is to be kept. 


Pop-Overs. 


Serve these hot for supper with 
‘ne of your most delicious fresh 
_y. First grease your gem tins and 
it them. Mix and sift one cup 
i with a pinch of salt, Beat an 
; and add gradually a scant cup of 
kk. Then add gradually the dry 
cture until smooth. Beat the bat- 
| With the egg beater until full of 
bles. Pour into gem tins. Bake 
2 hot oven about half an hour. | 


Sandwiches. 
ry some of the simple old-fashion- 
things in sandwiches. For instance, | 
re is no better sandwich for the 
dren than one made with sugar, | 
Wn sugareis a favorite Stewel 
» or dates or prunes and fizs to- 
er make a good sandwich. Brown 
ad and cottage cheese is delicions. 
“TIsp, tender lettuce leaf is suffi- 


it for a delicate sandwich. 
| 


Egg Sandwiches 


utter two slices of bread. On one 
leaf from heart of lettuce, thin 
°S of hard boiled egg, and may- 
ise dressing; add the other slice 
read. A knife and fork are need- 
0 eat this. 
| Japanese Potato 
) three cups of mashed potatoes 
4 quarter-cup melted butter, salt 
er and the milk of a cocoanut 
ned. Beat till very light, then | 
on a hot dish and sprinkle with | 
2d fresh cocoanut. Surround the 
to mound with six fresh eggs | 
hed in honey. This dish, with a 
curry, forms the entire dinner 
is very nourishing. : 
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Sweet Potatoes, Southern 
In an 


iron fry pan put one-fourth 
cup of butter and a cup of sugar. Stir 
slightly and add peeled and halved 


Sweet potatoes. Cover and cook very 
slowly until the potatoes are tender. 


Sweet Potato Souffle—1 
Boil and mash sweet potatoes, Sea- 
son with cream, or milk, butter, salt 
and pepper. Beat until very light and 
add two well beaten eggs. Bake in a 
hot oven for twenty minutes, 


Sweet Potato Souffle—I| 
To the above add a quarter cup each 
of raisins and chopped nuts. Season 
with dash of cinnamon and nutmeg. 
When in baking dish, put cut marsh- 
mallows on top and bake. 


Sweet Potato Salad 
Use sweet potatoes for a richer salad 
than the Irish potatoes make. To it 
may be added any or all of the follow- 
ing: Chopped onion, parsley, hard 
boiled egg, red or green peppers, olives, 
pickles, nuts, or cocoanut. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 


One of the most delicious ways to 
prepare sweet potatoes is to bake them 
in a slow oven. They bake more 
quickly than Irish potatoes and care 
should be taken that they are not 
cooked so quickly as to dry up the in- 
side and leave only a parched shell. 


Rest Hours and the 
Farm Kitchen 


Ia the winter, many a farm- 


house kitchen is called upon to 

do duty as a living room. There 
are assembled the most comfortable 
chairs, the dependable clock, the best 
light and ofttimes, the long settee. 
The winter evenings start early and 
evening lamp on _ the 
kitchen table are spent the restful 
hours well earned after the hard work 
of Spring, Summer and Fall. 

Why not start the winter off right 
by making the kitchen a more attrac- 
tive place both day and night? With 
a little careful planning and the ex- 
penditure of very little money, this 
important room can be made. well 
worthy of the constant use to which 
it is put. There are paints for the 
walls, which will make a remarkable 
difference in the light of the room, 
varnishes which reflect and increase 
the cheerfulness of a none-too-strong 
winter sun, and lighten the dull places, 
and at the same time protect the 
wood beneath from warping, from 
dampness and from weather changes. 
In Winter, the floor, whether of wood 
or linoleum, needs surface protection 
more than at any other season, from 
tracked-in mud and snow. 
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of Grape-Nuts. 


Do you know what constitutes 
a strong constitution? 


To have sound, healthy nerves, completely under 
control, digestive organs that are capable of absorbing 
a hearty meal, means you have a strong constitution! 
Your general attitude is one of optimism and energy. 


But an irritable disposition, frequent attacks of 
indigestion, and a languid depression, indicate your 
system is not in correct working order. 


Probably you are not eating the proper food. 
Probably the nutritious elements are not being 
supplied to your system in the proper way. 


Grape-Nuts 1s the wholesome, delicious cereal 
that promotes normal digestion, absorption and elimi- 
nation, whereby nourishment is accomplished with- 
out auto-intoxication. A mixture of energy-giving 
wheat and malted barley comprise the chief elements 
A dish at breakfast or lunch is an 
excellent, wholesome rule to follow. 


You can order Grape-Nuts at any and every hotel, 
restaurant, and lunch room; on dining cars, on lake 
boats and steamers; in every good grocery, large and 
small, in every city, town or village in North America. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


- “There’s a Reason” 


Even the most old fashioned kitch- 
en, if its walls, floors, window frames, 
doors and cupboards are painted or 
varnished, will be a pleasant work- 
shop for the farmer’s wife, a cheerful 
dining room and a comfortable center 
of the home. 


For a few dollars, and very little 
trouble the kitchen can be made a 
place of beauty. 


Winter is the time to brighten in- 
teriors. 


Kitchen Office 


It is a very convenient thing to have 
a corner in the kitchen fitted as an of- 
fice. A desk, built-in or otherwise, 
helps keep track of the household busi- 
ness. There should be a table, which 
might be a shelf on hinges to let down 
from the wall or close up in front of 
the inner part. There should be a 
place for pens, ink, pencil, scissors and 
paper, and cubby holes for envelopes, 


ice book, milk and bread tickets, and 
household receipts and a shelf for ac- 
count books and recipe book and books 
on household efficiency, and a book of 
poems or art to chink in the odd mo. 
ments when you are watching the din- 
ner and the family are late in arriving. 
The housewife wastes many half-hours 
that way which might be used to ad- 
vantage if the kitchen were equipped 
with an office. 

Here the budget could 
the menues arranged, the marketing 
list made out. It would be headquar- 
ters for the head-work of the house- 
hold and in this scientific age, it is 
more than ever necessary to use brains 
in household management. 


By spending sufficient time in the 
office management of the household, 
the capable housewife of today may 
make her head save her heels, and her 
pocketbook, too, 


be studied, 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


——$ $_$<_____ 
PRESCOTT 
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| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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One of Best Country Clubs 


Ze, 
BAM aaa 


OR A Eo 
dow: 


The New Du Pont 
Low Freezing Dynamite Adds Months 
to the Land Clearing Season 


N° longer need the cold weather call a halt to 
your land clearing plans. The new Du Pont 
Low Freezing Dynamite turns the fall and early 
winter months into an extra land clearing season. 


ou PONT 
DYNAMITE 


is now a year-round explosive suitable for use in all 
types of weather where out-door work is practical. 


In any weather, for land-clearing, ditching, or tree- 
planting, you will always find Du Pont Dynamite 
efficient, economical and uniform in results. It was 
the first explosive to be developed especially for 
farm use; it is used more than any other explosive, 
and with this new improvement Du Pont Dynamite 
will become more popular with farmers everywhere. 


You can buy Du Pont Dynamite at your local 
hardware or general store. Write for your copy of 
the “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


OTATOES 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


Will handle on Commission 
Advise 
kind, quantity and condition. 


Write Today. 


PLATTEN PRODUCE CO. 


\ GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


or Buy Outright. 


——s 


(Continued from page 3) 


These regulations provide a splen- 
did and convenient service for mem- 
bers who spend their leisure hours on 
the links. 


A Bit of History. 


Apropos of this story of Menom- 
inee’s splendid golf club a bit of his- 
tory respecting the inception of the 
Riverside Golf Club out of which grew 
the present organization, the River- 
side Country Club, might not be 
amiss. 

In the Spring of 1901 a movement 
was started by William G. Curtiss, 
then a resident of Menominee, to con- 
solidate two clubs, one of which was 
a Menominee club and the other lo- 
cated across the river in Marinette. 
A meeting was held in May of that 
year at the Stephenson Hotel at which 
an organization was perfected to be 
known as the Riverside Golf Club, of 
which the following prominent men of 
business of Menominee and Marinette 
were elected as officers: 

W. G. Curtiss, Menominee, President. 

H. J. Brown, Marinette, Vice Presi- 


dent. 

Edward Daniell, Menominee, Secre- 
tary. 

John A. Cook, Marinette, Treasurer. 

The following directors were 
named: Charles Brown, Frank Pen- 
berthy, Loren Prescott, G. Leslie 


Lindsley, I. K. Hamilton, Jr., and Fa- 
bian J. Trudell. 


Grand Opening Is Held. 


On July 27, 1901, the formal opening 
took place, and it was one of the dis- 
tinctive social events of the season. 
Dana’s celebrated Third Regiment 
band of thirty-two pieces played a con- 
cert on the lawn in front of the club- 
house. In our venacular idiom, it was 
a big time. 

A year or more afterward the club- 
house burned down and from the 
ashes grew the nucleus of the pres- 
ent structure. Menominee also had a 
polo club which also had a clubhouse. 
The polo club disbanded and the Riv- 
erside Golf Club purchased the aban- 
doned clubhouse of the polo club and 
moved it to the present site. This old 
building was jacked up on a level, a 
veranda or two added and many times 
remodeled to meet the requirements. 

In the past twenty years golf in Me- 
nominee went through various stages 
of activity, experiencing various peri- 
ods of depression. Interest at times 
sunk to the lowest ebb. 


Riverside Country Club. 


Three years ago, and simultaneous- 
ly with the suggestion of a new and 
stately structure, came a reorganiza- 
tion, and the name Riverside Country 
Club was adopted. 

The club owns the grounds on which 
the course is laid, comprising eighty- 
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* | 
four acres of rolling land with natur 
obstacles irregularly interposed, mg, 
ing it ideal in its fullest sense. T) 
grounds committee have evinced ypu! 
activity in extending the course whi) 
previously was about 600 yards shc 
—in fact too short for official tourr’ 
ments. The extension in progress th) 
season, and which is now nearing ¢o| 
pletion, has eliminated this disadya) 
age. Under the supervision of Ral 
Skidmore, of Marinette, one of ¢| 
best experts in soil in the northwe, 
new greens, new tees and fairwa! 


Alex Jolly, Club Professional 


have been added and all will be re) 
for the play next season. Streets | 
formerly extended through, 
around the south of the links 4 
been closed at the line of the cli 
land and a new cinder road, a priv 
entrance, from Stephenson Avel 
has been constructed. The Riveri 
Country Club has practically cons! 
mated itself into a Twin City imsit 
tion. Following are the present |! 
cers and directors: 

Fred M. Prescott, President. 

Ralph Skidmore, Vice President 

With the officers the following vi! 
elected directors at the last meet? 
George W. McCormick, E. P. Sn! 
M. B. Lloyd, David G. Bothwell, C 
Spies and J. W. Wells, deceased. | 


- 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulati’ 


Etc., required by the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 19! 


of the CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. __ 


Published Monthly at Menominee, Mich. 
For OCTOBER, 1921 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared R. M. Andrews, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of 
the Cloverland Magazine, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 433, 
Postal Laws and regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 
Michigan. 


Business Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

9. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine 


| 
4. That the two paragraphs ? 
above, giving the names of the ow! 
stockholders, and security holders, if? 
contain not only the list of stockho? 
and security holders as they appeal 
on the books of the company ut § 
in cases where the stockholder or se¢ 
holder appears upon the books of 
company as trustee. or in any p 
fiduciary relation, the name of the® 
son or corporation for whom * 
trustee is acting, is given; also thay 
said two paragraphs contain stater! 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
belief as to the circumstances and? 
ditions under which _ stockholders) 
security holders who do not appeal: 
on the books of the company as truy 
hold stock and securities in a Car. 
other than that of a bona fide owns 
this affiant has no reason to) 
that any other person, associatio 
corporation has any interest dire) 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, OF 
securities than as so stated by hit 
R. M. ANDREW! 


ubl! 
Sworn to and _ subscribed be re} 
this 26th day of sbi i ? 


(My Commission expires Dec. 2, 192) 
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Forestry Taxation 


(Continued from page 7) 


omething was done to permit this 
mber to remain the basis of a future 
jupply and remove the premium now 
‘eing paid for waste. 

| It is not proposed that the owners 
' timber be entirely exempt from 
ixation. That would not be fair to 
he owners of other property but, rath- 
+, that the present system be abol- 
‘hed and that in its place there be 
bstituted a stumpage tax to be im- 
sed and collected at the time the 
‘mber was cut with a possible provi- 
on for credits allowable, with in- 
easing value each year after a fixed 
sriod. Such a change would tend 
-eatly to encourage timber owners 
. conserve the balance of this once 
‘eat resource; steady the price of 
mber by more nearly fitting the sup- 
'y to the demand; change the meth- 
| of logging by permitting young 
‘owth to mature; encourage greater 
id better fire protection by individ- 
Wis; induce private reforestation and 
ssibly in other ways result in early 
tainment of the result so much de- 
red. 


A very important meeting of the 
oper Wisconsin Development Asso- 
ition was held at the city of Toma- 
wk with representatives: from sev- 
al of the counties now composing 
at association. 


A reorganization was effected by the 
sction of F. J. Smith, Merrill, presi- 
nt; J. S. Griffith, Tomahawk, vice 
esident, and A. J. O’Melia, Rhine- 
ider, secretary and treasurer. 


Following out the program adopted 
the meeting held in Rhinelander 
st Fall, the organization perfected 
2 following committees: (1) Con- 
--vation Committee; (2) Agricultural 
‘mmittee; (3) Educational Commit- 
+; (4) Industrial Committee; (5) 
ads, Tourists and Advertising Com- 
ttee; (6) Taxation and Public Dis- 
‘rsements Committee. 


‘A. J. O’Melia, of Rhinelander, was 
ected as chairman of the Conserva- 
n Committee, which will undertake 
» important work of the organiza- 
‘0 of reforestation, conservation of 
» timber resources, regulation of the 
sent lumber industry and the use 
| the state of only non-agricultural 
(ds for these purposes and the turn- 
| back for agricultural purposes all 
ids suitable. This committee will 
‘2 with the other organizations to 
'd a conference in the near future 
) thesé questions. 


‘Ar. West, County Agricultural rep- 
entative, will be one of the mem- 
's of the Agricultural Committee 
‘l Rhinelander will have the chair- 
inship of the Educational Commit- 
(, the first important work of which 
(lL be the securing of a normal school 
Rhinelander. 


“he Industrial Committee will have 
its prime purpose the work of get- 
3 an extension of the St. Paul Rail- 
i7 from Tomahawk northeast 
hough Rhinelander, Eagle River and 
|up through the vast untapped ter- 
'ry of Northeastern Wisconsin to 
‘nect with Iron Mountain. Michigan, 
ile the Roads, Tourists and Adver- 
‘ag Committee will have for its 
vk what the name implies, viz: co- 
ey in the building of good 
‘As, the procuring of more tourists 
| accommodations for them as well 
‘advertising Northern Wisconsin 
i, of its many excellent nat- 
resources and features. 


ey Vilas and Forest Counties 
| practical Members of this organ- 
jton although the formal work in 
‘ing them full members has not 
;} Completed. This holds true of 
and Price Counties and the Asso- 
‘ion intends in the near future to 
den its work and scope to take in 
Y nearby counties whose prob- 
(3 are similar to ours. 


ther work perfecting the organiza- 
; W@S accomplished at this meet- 
jand it seems an assured fact that 
association will develop and pros- 
and become a powerful factor for 
ioe development of Upper Wis- 
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Has the Farmer a 


Yes, he has! 


He has a real grievance because the prices he 
receives for his products have declined more 
than have the prices he must pay for almost 
everything he buys. 


Because of these facts the farmers are not 
making as large profits as they believe they are 
entitled to make. Some blame their troubles 
largely on the railroads. ‘Freight rates,” they 
Say, “are the cause of low prices for grain and 
live stock.” 


The real cause lies deeper. The decline in 
the prices of farm products began-before freight 
rates were advanced, and would have occurred 
if freight rates never had been advanced. It is 
due to world-wide changes resulting from the 
transition from war to peace. 


The Railways Have the Same 
Grievance as the Farmer 


The rates the railroads are getting, although 
they have been advanced, are much lower in 
proportion than the cost of almost everything the 
railways must buy. 


Real Grievance? 


The average passenger rate is about 50 per 
cent higher, and the average freight rate about 
74 per cent higher, than five years ago—in 1916, 
before this country entered the war. 


From these facts it might be thought that the 
railways should be making money. 


BUT—the prices the railways are paying for 


Materials and Supplies are now 65 per cent 
higher than in 1916; 


Taxes are 90 per cent higher; 
Coal per ton is 144 per cent higher; and 


Wages of railway employees are still 124 per 
cent higher per hour. 


In consequence of these things, while the total 
earnings of the railroads are 60 per cent greater 
than in 1916, THEIR EXPENSES ARE 110 PER 
CENT GREATER and THEIR PROFITS, SINCE 
THE PRESENT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
RATES WERE MADE, HAVE BEEN LESS 
THAN ONE-HALF AS GREAT AS IN 1916. 


What has happened to the Railroads since 1916: 


Increase in Revenue === 


Increase in Expenses 


60 % 
110% 


In 1916 railway wages were $1,469,000,000. 
last year they were at the rate of $3,900,000,000, an increase of 165 per cent. 


After the Railroad Labor Board advanced them 


The recent re- 


duction ordered by the Labor Board was only 12 per cent, leaving wages about $2,000,000,000 


greater than in 1916. 


Coal cost $1.76 per ton in 1916, the total fuel bill being $250,000,000. 


In 1920 the average 


price was $4.20 per ton and the coal cost $673,000,000, or $423,000,000 more than in 1916. The 


average cost of railway coal is now $4.29 per ton. 


With prices of materials and supplies still 65 per cent higher than in 1916, the materials 
and supplies which the railroads bought for $447,000,000 in 1916 would now cost them $750,- 


000,000, or over $300,000,000 more. 


Present Railway Rates Chiefly Due to Labor Costs 
—Not to Return on Capital 


Existing railway rates are higher not because 
railroad capital is receiving or seeking a larger 
return, but because railroad LABOR, and labor 
producing things the railroads must buy, is get- 
ting so much more than formerly. 

EVERY INCREASE in rates since 1916 has 
been intended to meet—but has not met—these 
increased expenses, CHIHFLY LABOR, and NOT 
to increase profits. 

Railway profits have GONE DOWN. 

In 1916 the railroads earned 6 per cent. In 
1921 they will be fortunate if, on present rates 
and present expenses, they earn 3 per cent. 


A GENERAL reduction of rates now could 


most of 
ALL 


not be made without BANKRUPTING 
the railways and making business of 
KINDS much worse for everybody. 


The managements of the railroads are making 
every effort to reduce expenses so that rates 
can be reduced later. Some reductions of rates 
already are being made. 


There is NO OTHER WAY than by reductions 
in expenses to secure general reductions in rates 
that will not be ruinous to the railways and 
make them unable to render to the farmers the 
transportation service they need. Those who 
obstruct reduction of expenses not only hurt the 
RAILROADS but the FARMERS as well. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 
the offices of the Association or the presidents of any of the individual railroads. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


$1,000 SECURES 120-Acre Farm with 
Automobile, Crops, 6 Cows, pair horses, 
full implements, etc., included; in famous 
potato section, edge high school town, ad- 
vantages; 100 acres tillable; cuts 65 tons 
hay; 20-cow  spring-watered pasture, 
wood, timber, fruit; good 2-story $-room 
house, maple shaded lawn, 10-cow cement 
basement barn, silo, spring water, poultry 
house, etc. Owner unable operate sacri- 
fices all $5,000, only $1,000 down, easy 
terms. Details page 53 Illus. Catalog 
1100 Bargains. Free. Strout Farm 
Agency, 814 D. S. Ford Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 
FOR SALE—Ideal flour mill for farming 
community, thirty-five barrel capacity. 
For particulars write William Teegarden, 
Boyceville, Wis. 
BEST CLOVER HONEY—5) Ibs., $1.50; 
10 lbs., $2.75 postpaid. B. F. Kindig, 


East Lansing, Mich. 

WANTED—A practical stockman would 
like to get in touch with owner of im- 

proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 


that would want to go in on a live stock | 
Best of ref- | 
%Cloverland | 


proposition on share basis. 
erences. Address Box 25, 
Magazine. 


WANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 
hardware dealers. Also men to call on 

stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 

tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 

building sanitation.’’ Apply at once. 

Berean Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
ich. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 

Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 
Basy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 
Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 
WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. ive particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 

justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
gstracter, Lansing, Mich. 


a 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

Dent. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Ss. 


ee eee 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES— 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT owner several adjoining 

farms continuous both. sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 175, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company 
Sie pee 
Fiber, Manila, Jute and Kraft 
TAG PIRES 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN} 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING —— Fully Warranted —— MILLING 

SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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Tonnage of Portage Lake — 


Gi, {lige VE UE REE Ey! 


By 


O STARTLING improvements 
were shown in the report of 
the tonnage on the Portage 
Lake waterways during the 
month of August. While shipping was 
considerably in excess of that of July, 
only an average business was done, 
with a marked decrease of the ship- 
ping of the same month in 1920. 
The total tonnage upbound was 131,- 
33, while down traffic showed 49,535 
making a total of 181,268 as compared 
with 165,143 during July and 203,173 
during August last year. 

Copper carried down during the past 
month amounted to 2,588 as compared 
with 3,262 during July. 

The soft coal received at Portage 
Lake docks amounted to 96,502 during 
August, a decrease from 104,000 dur- 
ing the previous month and 179,310 
during August of 1920. 

The number of passengers carried 
up was 4,696, a figure similar to the 
records of past years during the same 
month. Those carried down numbered 
3.162, an increase over 2,601 in July of 
this year and near that of 3,167 during 
August, 1920. 

The report in detail is as follows: 

Up- Bound. 


Hard coal ..6 skis dns. neien neleberwnl sige 
Soft. Coal! « Fels suleiew o.oletete oteta ities teteisis 96,502 
General merchandise ......0+.+ss.. 


Good Place in Which to Live 


(Continued from page 12) 


pounds, and put up a fight that in- 
creased our already high regard for 
this aristocrat of the finny tribe. For 
a brief interval it was an even chance 
whether the fish would leave its ele- 
ment or we would enter it, but by em- 
ploying anglers’ tactics we managed 
to avoid a ducking. 

Beaver, mink, otter, skunk, musk- 
rat, squirrel and porcupine are plenti- 
ful, while it is not uncommon for 
those who deeply penetrate the “tall 
and uncut” to encounter a wolf, bear 
or bobcat, with the attendant thrills. 
This is, indeed, the sportsman’s or 
the sportswoman’s paradise, whether 
he or she hunts with gun, trap, cam- 
era or club. 

Industrially we occupy a strong po- 
sition. Our mines of iron ore are 
noted the world over for the persis- 
tency of deposits and the purity of 
their contents, the ores of this county 
being in great demand for the manu- 
facture of the very highest grades of 
steel. Mining has been carried on 
here the last seventy years, and we 
are told by those who profess to know 
that “the surface has yet only been 
scratched,” and that the stores of min- 
eral wealth are inexhaustible. It was 
so with the pine! However, we will 
not worry on that score. In the proc- 
ess of winning the ore up-to-date meth- 
ods are employed, operations being 
conducted along modern, scientific 
lines. We read of the pitch, trend 
and strike of the ore veins, but to the 
average person not versed in mining 
ore these descriptions have but slight 
meaning. Our vague understanding 
of this underground “slang” is that 
the early explorers and pioneers in 
the mining game pitched in right man- 
fully, that the trend of affairs since 
has been onward and upward and that 
strikes have been few and far be- 
tween, which, we compliment ourself, 
explains the terms quite satisfactorily. 
The mining companies are progres- 
sive, liberal, treat their employes fair- 
ly and are of great assistance in many 
ways to the communities in which 
they operate. 

We are yet in our swaddling clothes, 
agriculturally, but the possibilities 
are encouraging. In former years 
mining has occupied the center of the 
stage to the almost utter exclusion of 
farming, but the latter is now coming 
into its own by leaps and strides that 
will soon make it a dangerous rival 
for first honors in the industrial race. 
Not wishing to offend the Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau, which is 
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Manufactured iron .........+++e+eus 2,23! 
Manufactured limestone ......-+..+ 1,66 
Unclassified ... 5... ete. es+ecm ss mele 2,32| 
Total CALrEO Ne si sincleiasies ane 112,97) 
PASSENESETS 2 vee cn ce acicncccss ses cee 4,69) 
Down- Bound. 

Copper (tons) 2,56 
Corn (bushels) 3,2¢| 
Flour (barrels) 186,73 
General merchandise (tons) ....... 87 
Lumber, B. (M feet) ....¢-cc0w 2,08 
Oats (bushels) .....-.esseecesesvces 80,06 
Pulp wood (cords) ...-.-++ssseevees 53 
Shingles (tONS) .....ceccecsscssecem 2 
Unclassified (tons) ......-sessseeuee | 
Total cargo (tonnage) ........-. 28,12) 
PASSENGETS ..ceeeececeeevecccencs ome +3, 16 


One novel feature of this summer’ 
navigation was caring for touris}| 
upon their arrival in the Copper Com 
try. Licensed chauffeurs met eac| 
boat docking here and the tourist 
were enabled to hire cars to transpo) 
them to the various points of intere; 
within a radius of forty miles of Po 
tage Lake and their return to the bog 
in time for sailing guaranteed. 

These drivers were required to @ 
hibit a badge secured through th 
Chamber of Commerce, to show thi 
they were examined and found depen 


able, and in this way the tourist we 
certain of the proper attention ar 
courtesy during his stay in Coppe 
dom. 


doing effective work in advertisil 
the advantages of this district agri 
turally and vigorously boosting 1) 
“onto the land’? movement, we wW| 
forego further comment lest we | 
charged with stealing the bureav 
thunder. | 

Beautiful scenery, healthful clima| 
and splendid highways are featur 
which appeal strongly to visitol 
These are so numerous and come fre¢| 
so many different sections that th) 
afford very good evidence that ours | 
as good a country as we claim. The| 
is so much to be seen here that 
new to the wild and woolly westel| 
ers, the effete easterners and t/ 
somnolent southerners, and their || 
ception is so cordial that they | 
away singing our praises and retu 
in increased numbers. Soon they W) 
be coming in the Winter when 0 
facilities for entertainment and ple 
ure become better known. They W 
enjoy skiing, snowshoeing, skatil) 
coasting, mix up with old Jack Fro, 
and with the blood quickening in thy 
veins be thankful for the privilege} 
sharing in the glories of a Marque) 
County Winter. 

Again, the climate! We claim it! 
one of our most valuable assets, 4 
wish to emphasize this point becat 
of the false impression that preva? 
among those not familiar with 1 
facts. The district has been dubl 
by newspaper jokesmiths “the land! 
nine months Winter and three mon} 
poor sleighing,” ‘the frozen nort 
“the lair of the Laps,” “the land 
the midnight sun,” and other sland 
ous allusions that should not be 1) 
mitted to stand unchallenged. Thi 
silly flings must supply pleasant re) 
ing for city “lounge lizards” and “T/ 
lor pinks,’ but to Upper Penins 
people they are offensive in the nll 
degree and stroke the fur in the wrt 
direction. We have read careil 
prospectuses issued by Adironde 
Florida and California resorts lau 
their weather, and have been una 
to discover anything in them & 
would even feebly describe clin 
conditions that prevail in the 
borhood of Lat. 46-30 N., Long. — 
W., better known from the A 
to the Pacific and from Baffin 
the Gulf by the eupvhonious an@ 
tinctive agnomen, “The Heart Oot ¥ 
verland.” 

“Why is Marquette County a 8! 
place in which to live?” 
Becauso it is—and— 

“What is IS?” 
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Northern ¢‘/Vlinnesota 
The Land 9 Certainty 


A RESULT AS SURE AS 
2+2=4 


Clover as grown nowhere 
else in the world + a soil 
peculiarly adapted to pro- | 
duction of root crops + | 
a climate that always pro- 
duces green pastures + the 
dairy cow = satisfying 
The Soil and Climate That Wins cream checks. 


_ We own large tracts of land. You have the farming 
experience and knowledge that can be applied to these 
lands and make them produce to 
the profit of all concerned. 

_ We can arrange with you for 
the purchase of these lands on a 
basis that will not necessitate tie- 
ing up all your capital. We are 
interested in your success. 

WRITE US 


Cloquet Lumber Co. Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Co. 
Northern Lumber Co. 
CLOQUET, MINN. 


A Herd of Prize Winners 
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Balance in Easy 
Monthly Payments 


Every Farm Home can now 
have Delco-Light 


ke Ra small first payment of $87.12, and the 
balance in easy installments, you can now buy 


32 Volts a 32 volt, 600 watt Delco-Light plant complete 


600 Watts with batteries. 


This plan enables you to install your Delco- 


Cash Price Light plant now and let it pay for itself while you 
are using it. 
$295 It will furnish bright, safe and economical 


electric light to every part of your house and barn. 
It will also provide smooth, quiet, electric power 
to separate the cream, churn the butter, run the 
washer, the wringer, the vacuum cleaner or pump 
the water. 

This is one of twenty-five styles and sizes of 
Delco-Light, any of which may now be bought 
on easy terms with proportionately small cash pay- 
ments. 

Mail the coupon today for the Delco-Light 
catalog and complete details of the easy-pay- 
ment plan. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


STOVER COMPANY, Distributor Cou 
1407-1409 S. Michigan Ave. a 
Chicago, Ill. 


DELCO-LIG 
COMPAN 
' Dayton, O 
Please send with¢ 

ligation to me, CO! 

information about 

Light and your ney 


DELCO-LIGHT 7". 


More than 140.000 Satisfied Users  name.............. Z 
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GIVEN R E. 3 | A Beautiful Upright or Playe 
AWAY e Piano or a New Phonograp 


Music onthe Farm 


Keeps the Young 
Folks at Home 


T brings the family 


closely together. 
The joys and pleas- 
ures offered the home 
by a PIANO are un- 


limited. 


The picture here 
shows a home on the 
farm having a delight- 
ful time in the even- 
ing with music and 
perhaps a song. 


Make your home more pleasant by having a 
‘. i Club members will be notified of the date Piano will be awarded. Regardle 


Piano or Player Piano of whether you are here that day or not, everyone will stand an equal 
opportunity. 


and enjoy the music while paying for it on our easy-payment plan, 
with no interest to pay. 


Join Our Piano Club of Fifty Join Our Phonograph Club of 50 


—and You May Be the Lucky 
You may be the One to Get Absolutely FREE a 
fortunate onein BEAUTIFUL PHONOGRAPH 


getting a We will number 50 contracts from 
1 to 50. When 50 contracts have 


been signed, we close and award 
PIANO the Phonograph. 


_ You can, enter our club by buy- 
ing any Phonograph in our stock, 


Absolutel whether it be a $25 or $250 machine, 
y and give us FIVE reasons why you 
bought that particular machine. 

] If you are awarded the prize for 

the best five reasons you will be 

8 given absolutely free the same style 

machine that you purchased. It 

makes no difference whether it is a 

Our Plan $25.or $250. machine—the style you 
buy is the style you will be award- 

ed without one cent of cost to you. 


Is Very No strings to enter our club—just 
a little effort on your part. You 
Simple 


may get a Phonograph FREE. 


The awarding of the Phonograph 
will be decided by three responsi- 


We are numbering 50 contraets from 1 to 50. When 50 contracts are signed we ble citizens of Marinette. We will 
close and award the Piano: have nothing to do with the de- 


__ Any person who purchases an Upright or Player Piano may enter our Club of eee Simpy Ca ee as Enon: 
Fifty. When you have been enrolled, all you are required to do is to give us FIVE ee : 
reasons why you purchased this Piano. Get your friends to help you get the best Your five reasons will be dropped 
five reasons. in a sealed box. Be sure and sign 
There will be only 50 CONTRACTS signed for this club. your name and address plainly. : 


He a guy and Et one FREE. If you have the best reasons you will be E 
given a Piano, and it will not cost you one cent. We have no tickets to sell or noth- L B h C - 
ing to ha wie wal be pleased to explain anything regarding the club that you do auerman rot ers omp : 
not understand. Write us or call at the Piano Department. 

The awarding of the Piano will be decided by THREE responsible citizens of MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Marinette. We will absolutely have nothing to do with the awarding—we simply (pyuBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement la hereby Sgn At 
give it to the one that is the fortunate winner. publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) Bl 
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INNESOTA, represented by 
the Twin Cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, has more 
than justified the wisdom of 
alecting the Twin Cities as the new 
ome of the great annual dairy show, 
hich means so much to all of Great- 
¢ Cloverland, and which was held for 
le first time in the heart of the dairy 
sction during the week of Oct. 8 to 
d. 
Certainly those in authority spared 
othing of trouble, expense and ef- 
wt in making the first show a great 
lccess, and a precedent has now 
2en established which will set a high 
ark for future occasions of like char- 
ster. Our compliments to the hust- 
rs of St. Paul and Minneapolis in 
us great enterprise. 
Close to 100,000 paid admissions 
ere recorded for the week, over 60,- 
10 of whom, according to Secretary 
sinner, were real honest-to-goodness 
Uiry farmers. Approximately 1,000 
ittle were on exhibition, represent- 
§ as fine a selection of live stock as 
rer were shown at any similar event. 
The Minnesota State Fair grounds, 
here the show was held, offered 
rery facility to both exhibitors and 
ectators, and there was hospitality 
plenty for all visitors and exhibitors. 
Outstanding as the most important 
ature of this show was the compell- 
g evidence it furnished of the pros- 
‘rity of Greater Cloverland. This 
agazine, with the other splendid 
urnals published in and for this sec- 
m, has maintained all during the 
cent period of disturbed | business 
nditions throughout the country 
at Northern Wisconsin, Michigan 
d Minnesota have felt their effect 
ss than any other section. Surely 
(Ss Was demonstrated by the vigor- 
S business done in both live stock 
d implement sales at the Minne- 
“a4 show. There was present the 
2p” which our president has made 
nous as “normalcy” and every visi- 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


tor came away feeling that whatever 
might be the conditions of business 
elsewhere, Cloverland was up on its 
toes and just coming into its own. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin staged a 
little dairy achievement display all 
their own in a small building on the 
main drive about two blocks from the 
big building in which the dairy show 
was held. The only regret is that the 
magnificent records of achievement 
therein set forth could not have occu- 
pied a prominent place in the main 
show building, because the inclement 
weather of the first two days kept 
many spectators close within the shel- 
ter of the judging ring and the main 
building. Great credit belongs to the 
committees of both states which saw 
fit to thus place on display the won- 
derful accomplishments of the two 
keystone dairy states which are mak- 
ing the great Northwest the backbone 
of dairydom. 

Wisconsin chose to feature “fifty 
years of dairy advancement.” The 
committee was composed of K. L. 
Hatch, Agricultural College; P. GC. 
Burchard, State Dairymen’s Associa: 
tion; D. Q. Grabill, Fort Atkinson, and 
Math Michels, state market depart- 
ment. It was arranged along one side 
of the building and began at the left 
end with a wax figure dressed in over- 
alls and denim shirt of 1871, when, as 
stated on the placards. “dairying was 
in the days of the brindle cow, the 
dash churn, the butterbowl, and the 
grocery store market.” The scenic 
background portrayed the rough, log 
stable with thatched straw lean-tos 
common in those days. Next ,came 
the period of pioneer organization, in 
charge of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association, with such men as H. F. 
Dousman, S. Favill, A. D. Favill, W. 


D. Hoard, W. S. Greene, H. C. Drake 
and Chester Hazen as steers men. 


Among the first steps which they took 
to bring order out of chaos and set 
the dairy wheels to moving was to 
get a 60 per cent reduction in cheese 
freights (would that they were able to 
do the same now!) and to secure re- 
frigerator cars for shipping Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy products to distant mar- 
kets. In front of the photos of these 
vigorous pioneer dairymen were the 
rude implements of those old days of 
real labor, such as the dash churn, 
the butterbowl, the ladle and the wide 
pan for setting cream. 

Passing along one came to the pe- 
riod of invention and manufacture. 
Here were depicted the seven success- 
ful dairy tests invented by Wisconsin 
dairy scientists, which are now used 
the world over. They are the Bab- 
cock fat test, the curd test, the sedi- 
ment test, the cheese moisture test, 
the ice cream runover test, and the 
casein test. Along with these came 
the introduction and quick adoption 
later of the cream separator, the milk- 
ing machine and the best of barn 
equipment. 

Wisconsin’s “Niagara of Milk,” an 
electric motor machine that poured a 
constant stream of milk over a minia- 
ture falls, gave a vivid touch to the 
scene. It bore the label that there are 
ten tons of Wisconsin milk produced 
for every minute of the day and night 
each year. The dairy breed census 
was interestingly played up, also. It 
showed 80,000 pure-bred Holstein cat- 
tle in Wisconsin, 20,000 pure-bred 
Guernseys. 8,000 pure-bred Jerseys, 
2.000 pure-bred Brown Swiss, and 1.700 
pure-bred Ayrshires. The object of 
the exhibit was tersely stated as fol- 
lows: “That merchants and manu- 
facturers and bankers, as well as the 
farmers, owe a debt of gratitude to 
the dairy cow.” 

Minnesota’s exhibit in the same 


Dairy Show of 1921 Proves Cloverland Success 


building on the opposite side was 
placed there by the State Dairy and 
Food Commission, the University of 
Minnesota, the State Board of Health, 
the State Dairy Council, and the Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Association. The 
dairy resources for 1920 in Minnesota 
were listed at $202,675,000. Truly 
Minnesota is well named the “bread 
and butter state,” for its mills and its 
creameries absolutely lead the world 
in the output of this vital staff of life. 
Lunches, served by pretty and neatly 
costumed young women, added to the 
attraction at the Dairy Council booth. 
Busts of Governor Preus and Chris 
Heen, dairy and food commissioner, 
modeled in butter, added to the unique 
effect of the great claims which Min- 
nesota can make in the manufacture 
of creamery butter and her swift prog- 
ress in the marketing of the same un- 
der high standards. Thousands view- 
ed these special educational attrac- 
tions and more would surely have 
profited by them had better accommo- 
dations been provided. Both Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota shared in the glo- 
ries of the new and greater dairy 
show, and breeders of cattle, college 
men, dairy manufacturers, machinery 
salesmen, and farmers of both states 
were glad to shake hands and compli- 
ment each other unon the sturdy spir- 
it of achievement which has been so 
evident, especially during the past 
fifteen years. There is no pessimism 
among the residents of these two 
Northern empires of the dairy cow. 

Boys and girls from sixteen states 
took part in the educational live stock 
judging contest. 

Minnesota in particular and Clover- 
land in general may well feel that the 
1922 and succeeding dairy shows 
should be held on the Minnesota Fair 
grounds, and this great exposition 
kept in the heart of our country’s 
great and rapidly growing dairy sec- 
tion, where it properly belongs. 


First Aerial Photos of Cloverland 


tc OW does it feel to make 
pictures in the air?” 
This question has been 
fired at me by scores and 
scores of people since the afternoon of 
the first aerial photographic flight 
over Sault Ste. Marie. 

So numerous have been the queries 
that there is now no question in my 
mind of the public interest in aviation, 
especially so perhaps in the Upper 
Peninsula where we do not see so 
many airplanes. When we get a good 
permanent landing field established 
and see that the Soo is clearly indi- 
cated on all air maps we will have a 
big advantage over other cities in this 
section of the country. 

Reyuardiess of what may be said or 
written on the subject of flying there 
is only one way in which to tell how 
it really feels to get off mother earth 
and that is to make a trip in person. 

If you are an average red-blooded 
citizen you will have no misgivings 
once you get off the earth. The easy 
riding qualities of an airplane you will 
find superior to the smoothest of big 
automobiles. Behind the windshield 
you can sit at ease and wonder at the 
panorama of buildings, streets and 
river beneath you. Unless you are 
super-sensitive all thought of coming 
down too suddenly will vanish as you 
look down on your home town so vast- 
ly different when seen from an aerial 
perspective. 

But what I started out to tell was 
not so much the sensations of a pas- 
senger, these having been pretty thor- 
oughly covered previously by various 
stories by army and navy aviators, 
put rather the inside dope on making 
pictures from the air. 

The first photographic flight was 
made for the purpose of getting pic- 
tures over the locks and various sec- 
tions of the city which could be used 
for reproduction and sale. Before go- 
ing up several changes had to be made 
in the arrangement of the “still” cam- 
era. for while an 8x10 view camera 
answers very well for ground work, it 
is not an ideal type of camera for use 
in an airplane. 

The first step was to focus the cam- 
era at long range so that it would reg- 
ister a sharp picture accurately from 
the air. This was accomplished by 
pointing the camera across the river 
and getting a sharp image on the Ca- 
nadian shore line not only in the cen- 
tral part of the picture but at all four 
corners of the plate as well. Then 
the front and back of the camera were 
securely locked in this position by 
building a box around the top and two 
sides of the bellows which in effect 
made a box camera of the instrument 
and insured rigidity and sharpness no 
matter in what direction the camera 
might be pointed. Without the box 
built around the bellows, the rush of 
air would have cramped the bellows 
so that part of the picture would have 
been obscured. 

There was no chance to use the 
tripod so this was discarded together 
with the black head-cloth which 
though very useful in protecting the 
open end of the plate-holders from the 
strongest light when removing or re- 
turning the dark slides, would have 
been a serious handicap if not a real 
danger from its continual flapping in 
the rush of air. 

Having changed the camera from an 
ordinary view camera to an aerial in- 
strument of at least some effective- 
ness, and loaded the holders up with 
some fresh plates, which by the way 
were just the usual brand of plates 
used for marine and commercial pho- 
tography and not of special rigidity, 
the next step was to get into the plane 
while the aviator “tuned up.” 

During this operation I tried testing 
the power of the breeze by putting 
out my arm against it but I might as 
well have saved the effort for I found 
the rush of air about three times as 
strong after we were fairly in the air. 
Having no way of securing the cam- 
era, I had to hold it in my arms. 

Rushing over the field for a take-off 
is rather bumpy but this motion is 
eliminated once the wheels are off the 
ground and as a matter of fact the ab- 
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sence of bumps is the first indication 
you have that you are actually in the 
air. 

3efore leaving, Wallace Young, the 
aviator, gave me instructions to at- 
tempt no picture taking until he had 
reached an altitude of 2,000 feet or 
thereabouts. When this height was 
reached he was to put up one finger 
to indicate that it was time to take 
pictures. The roar of the motor pro- 
hibits any talking and it seemed to 
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)tographer Wallace Young, Pilot 


me that the pilot was never going to 
raise that finger. 

Spread out below us was the town 
in squares of business blocks and resi- 
dences definitely marked out by the 
strong lines which indicate the streets 
and | could not resist the temptation 
to hoist the camera over the side to 
get a look at the view through the 
finder. Apparently we were not yet 
high enough to risk a sudden lurch of 
the plane as Young waved his disap- 
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Aerial View of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Modern Ideas in Fencing 
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HAVE seen all kinds of fences, 

from stone to wood and wire, but 

the best looking fence that ever 
came under my scrutiny was on a gen- 
eral farm in Northern Illinois. I was 
driving through the country, and the 
fence made the farm look so attrac- 
tive that I had to stop and take a look 
at it. The owner of the farm was cul- 
tivating corn, and was coming down 
the row toward me. When he got to 
the end, I hailed him, and started to 
compliment him on his fence. 

“What have you got here, anyhow?” 
I inquired. “Is this an all-steel fence?” 

“Bet your life it is,’ he declared, 
“and it’s the only kind for me. But 
it’s got to be the right kind. 

“Wirst place, you’ve got to have 
heavy wire—good stout stuff—and 
then stretch it tight—tight, mind you. 
When I put up this fence I used a 
block and tackle and a team of horses 
to stretch it. Just listen to her hum 
now,” as he plucked at the fence and 
the wire sang. “Keep the fence wire 
tight and it’ll last longer—twice as 
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long as when you let it get loose and 
saggy. 

“Then, of course, you’ve got to have 
solid end posts. Those big braced 
steel posts at the corners are what I 
mean—you can’t budge ’m. They’re 
the backbone of the fence—set there 
to stay, braced against any strain that 
can come on ’em.” 

“But the big secret in this good 
looking fence is the kind of line-posts 
I used. Now take this one here—push 
against it as hard as you can. See 
what happens? It just moves a little 
from side to side, leaves a little groove 
where it cuts the dirt. 

“Yes, this is the fence for me. It’s 
clean-looking, doesn’t catch the snow. 
I can burn out the weeds tHat catch 
without hurting the fence, and I can 
work the ground un to the fence. I 
can pull it out and roll it up in no 
time—the posts come with it— and 
she’s all ready to be rolled in some 
special fence paint that’ll keep her 
from rusting even where galvanizing 
may wear off. Best fence I ever saw.” 
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proval of too early an attempt. Dow 
in the seat behind the windshield - 
was comfortable and here I gave th 
camera a final once-over, set the shu 
ter and drew the slide just in time t 
catch the pilot’s-signal that all wa 
ready. : 

fagerly I stuck the camera over th 
side of the cock-pit but found that 
could not see through the view-finde 
with the camera at that angle so I ha 
to lower the camera into the sea 
again and disconnect the life-belt wit 
which each passenger is strapped i 
giving me an opportunity to stand u 
with the camera and look down ove 
the side. When I stood up above th 
wind-shield—oh, boy!—what a rush ¢ 
air! For the first ten seconds I coul 
not catch my breath and the wate 
leaked through my eyes like a gma 
river so that the scene below wa 
nothing but a mass of blurred light 
and shadows. I dared not let go « 
the camera to wipe my eyes but maj 
aged this by bobbing my head an 
wiping my eyes on my coat sleeve s 
that I could see to make the first sho 
Getting the camera back into the tin 
cock-pit to change the holder was al 
other difficulty that I had not figure 
on. The camera boxed in as it we 
resembled a big square hat box an 
I naturally occupied quite a portion | 
the space myself. 

By the time I was ready for anothe 
exposure the scene below was consi 
erably changed and I continued | 
shoot pictures as fast as the holde 
could be changed until the supply | 
plates was exhausted. The southei 
part of the town I found was so wide 
scattered that I did not deem it 4 
visable to waste any of the plates, co 
fining the pictures to the more co 
gested downtown district and tl 
locks and river. 

The plane returned to the landir 
field where we secured the motion 0i 
ture camera to the plane by wirit 
the tripod with two legs outside ar 
the other extending back into fl 
coeknit. Owing to the topheaviness 
this camera the pilot advised puttil 
it on the tripod after we had reach 
the correct altitude for picture takin 
and to accomplish this feat again 
the gale of wind was the toughest pa 
of the trip. Though weighing abo 
fifty pounds the breeze kept pushil 
the camera away from the set sere 
in the tripod head and we had cirel 
the locks once before I managed to g 
set and ready to grind. | 

I found it was just as necessary 
stand up to crank the movie came 
as it had been to take the “still” p 
tnees and then changing the film mé 
azines against the wind pressure to: 
up several minutes of time and effor' 

While using the “still” camera 
dark slide was whipped out of 1 
hand. At the rate it was traveli 
when I last saw it I expect it will _ 
picked up about two miles east of L 
luth. Somewhere I lost a cuff-tir 
too, but this I never missed until } 
landed. 

While Wallace Young, the pilot, | 
a stunt aviator of ability he handl 
the plane as steadily as an automob 
while the pictures were being mat 
Just by way of illustrating what 
might do he performed two sha 
banks but I did not find the sensatl 
disagreeable. Old mother ear 
pears to come up at right angl 
er than in its proper position 
vour feet. Looking back at the 
T thought I detected a lurking 87 
bind the amber goggles and di 
I could stand a possible fall 
eould, being somewhat bette 
ioned as it were, for the landing 

Do not overlook an opportul 
go up in a plane as I am sure 
agree with me when I say that 
experience you would not have 
for the world. a 

But if you should feel that f 
not for you there are the pict 
Young’s Studio to fall back on 
serve or to send to your frie 
former Soo residents. The moy 
no doubt shortly reach local 
and then hundreds of Soo peot 
time can see how their hom 
looks from the air. q 
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HOSE who dwell in Cloverland 
—those who live on farms any- 
| where—need not feel that the 
| city is withholding from them 
iy of the creature comforts common- 
' classified, in the category of domes- 
¢ appointments, as.‘“modern im- 
‘ovements.”’ 
All those popular improvements, 
ich as power, lights and running 
ater Can be enjoyed nowadays wher- 
ver there is electricity — and not 
any people need be told that elec- 
icity can be had in any farm home 
day, thanks to the farm electric 
ant. 
Electricity for the tarm home to 
any May seem an old story, but to 
at one who has just put in his or 
r own electric plant or to one who 
just casting about, trying to deter- 
ine what is pest to do in the matter, 
e story is new and full of interest. 
The development of the farm eliec- 
¢ plant and the spread of the idea 
electricity for the farm have come 
out largely within the last five 
ars Or sO. Experimenting was car- 
id on for some years, with genera- 
>and storage battery sets that could 
hooked up to the farm gas engine, 
t that idea has long been discarded 
d today the farmer’s electric plant 
a complete, separate unit, as dis- 
ctive, as nicely constructed and 
ually as fully efficient as the most 
ecessful automobile. 
styles and tendencies change in 
ist lines of endeavor, particularly 
ile that line is in the experimental 
.ge, but present tendencies in tarm 
tric plants seem to point to the 
ect connected, engine generator 
its, usually with the electric stor- 
2 battery as a valued and practical 
junct. 
ilectricity for the farm means elec- 
¢ service for the farm house and 
» other buildings, barns, sheds, ga- 
se, that are grouped about, within 
few hundred feet of each other. 
sctric current of low voltage, say 
rty-two volts, can be carried eco- 
nically over these short distances 
1 this fact, together with the fact 
ita thirty-two volt battery requires 
y sixteen battery cells has tended 
popularize the low voltage plant 
farm service. Of course there are 
ations and conditions where a 
\ctical electrical man can easily see 
ta 110 volt system will be advis- 
e, where, for instance, it is desir- 
e to carry current to distant build- 
8, aS a tenant house on the farm. 
leetricity in the farm home will 
der all the service that it does in 
| city home—and more. Of course, 
und the house, for running the 
shing machine, vacuum sweeper, 
stric fan, electric iron, toaster, per- 
tor and things like that, electric- 
Serves the city wife and the farm 
2 just the same way. But elec- 
ity on the farm does so many oth- 
chings that it never does for a city 
1e, For instance, there is the 
rning. In the country it must b 
e twice a week or oftener and an 
‘trie motor will turn the churn. 
it will run the cream separator 
‘ea day, better than one can turn 
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Keeping the Young Folks on the Farm 


it by hand. No job like that for elec- 
tricity in the city home. 

Then, where in the city the munici- 
pal water works furnishes water un- 
der pressure for the modern home, in 
the country an electric motor, operat- 
ing the farm water pressure system 


will provide running water for every , 


service: For the kitchen sink, bath- 
room, laundry, sprinkling, for wash- 
ing carriage or car and for watering 
stock. 

The pressure water system, operat- 
ed by electricity often will be auto- 
matic. The pressure under which the 
water is stored will be determined by 
a simple adjustment, so that it will 
be maintained at any desired point 
from twenty pounds up to sixty pounds 
or more. Whenever a faucet is opened 
and the pressure falls below the pre- 
determined point, the motor starts 
automatically and runs until the fau- 
cet is closed and the desired pressure 
is restored. Properly connected to 
the kitchen range or the furnace in 
the Winter and to one of the reliable 
oil heaters in the Summer, with the 
necessary tank, the pressure water 
system on the farm makes hot water 
for every need easily available. 

For the dairy barn, running water 
is a valuable feature. Wisconsin 
farmers who have their farm electric 
Systems and these automatic water 
systems very frequently instal indi- 
vidual drinking cups right at the man- 
gers. Drinking water for the cows is 
always before them, at a comfortable 
drinking temperature, quite an im- 
provement over the icy draughts they 
must otherwise drink from the 
troughs outdoors, if they drink at all. 
Farmers know that often, in cold, 
stormy weather, a cow driven out- 


doors to drink will take a tentative 
sip or two and slip back into the shel- 
ter of the stable. With the drinking 
cup arrangement, she will drink all 
she needs, 

“Cows need a great deal more wat- 
er,” says Frank Kramer, a Wisconsin 
farmer, “than people generally sup- 
pose. Often, if I am awake in the 
night, even after midnight, I will hear 
the pump going, because the COWS, 
drinking in the night have lowered 
the pressure and started the water 
system to operating. 

“I am convinced,” he added, “that 
the increased flow of milk from my 
herd of twenty cows, since I put in 
my electric water system will pay for 
the system in less than two years.” 

Profits and saving of time and la- 
bor are frequent and agreeable sur- 
prises to those who put electric plants 
to work on their farms. They quick- 
ly come to realize that every time 
they let an electric motor run a ma- 
chine that used to be turned with a 
crank, somebody’s time, that used to 
be occupied with that crank is freed 
for other labor. Whether it’s wash- 
day and the washing machine is run 
with electricity, or it’s the cream sep- 
arator that’s turned, or the grindstone 
or a fanning mill and a motor takes 
their places, or if a string of twenty 
or thirty cows is to be milked and 
electricity does it with a milking ma- 
chine, in every instance labor is being 
saved. Small wonder that larger 
users of this modern force, electricity, 
testify to savings of twenty-five hours 
or more a week, through the aid. of 
electric light and power. They really 
make such savings and, with the nat- 
ural tendency of anybody who has 
made a good bargain, they like to tell 


ern Farm 


about it. Maybe they will even boast 
a bit about it at times. 

And those who have borne the heat 
ot the battle—the struggle of chore 
time and of doing odd jobs about the 
farm home—they know that it is 
something to boast of, to be free from 
he drudgery and the heart-breaking 
toil, such as are characterized by the 
labor of washday, by the pumping and 
carrying of water, by the backache 
and other aches of milking time, by 
all the monotonous, disheartening 
round of tasks that have belonged, in 
time past, to life on the farm. 

With the increasing spread of the 
use ot farm electric plants, freedom 
from farm drudgery is spreading, too. 
A man is not willing for his dear ones 
to go toiling on in the old way, when 
his neighbor down the road has a 
modern home, with bright electric 
lights at night, with motors to do the 
chores and with the refinements that 
people everywhere rightfully crave to- 
day. If electricity is a good thing for 
his neighbor’s folks, certainly it is a 
good thing for his own. So he adopts 
it, makes glad the hearts of his loved 
ones and finds, as stated awhile ago, 
that he has not bought something ex- 
pensive to maintain, but something 
that is a labor saver and a source of 
much profit, as well as of joy and 
pleasure, 

It is for the joy and pleasure it af- 
fords, though, that we love to com- 
mend the farm electric plant, chiefly. 
Wherever its cheery light shines at 
night, there have comfort and well- 
being come to make their abiding 
place, Wife and mother, little chil- 
dren and larger young folks, husbands 
and fathers, all find satisfaction and 
enjoyment in the atmosphere of 


ease, comfort and refinement and in 
the knowledge that life is better and 
happier than it was before. 


Sheep Clear Land 


Uo XPERIMENTS at the North- 
E east Station at Duluth have 

shown,” says Supt. M. J. 
Thompson, “that sheep can be 
used advantageously under cer- 
tain regulations for the ‘brushing’ 
of cut-over land.” 

Rotation of the feeding ground 
is necessary for the best results. 
“Our sheep,” says Mr. Thompson, 
“were confined to one tract during 
June. They occupied a second one 
during July and a third during 
August. The first of September 
they were shifted to tract No. 1 
and then to tract No. 2. Their 
dinner had gone stale, for the new 
second growth provided fresh fo- 
rage which they relish and as- 
sures good gains. Hampshire 
lambs on brush range weighed 
about ninety pounds each in late 
November, 1920, on the treatment 
I have outlined. The fields brush- 
ed in this manner in 1920 have a 
good start of grass, and the sec- 
ond grazing will take the remain- 
der, leaving conditions ideal for 
cattle in 1922.” 


At the End of a Perfect Day 


A Kitchen Convenience 


A Delco Lighted Barn 


Interesting 


HE Northeast Experiment Sta- 

tion of the University of Minne- 

sota, located just outside the cor- 

porate limits of the city of Du- 
luth, began its activities in 1913. 
Placed in the heart of the virgin forest 
and later ravaged by the great fire of 
1918, an experience unparalleled in the 
history of sister institutions, its job 
has been primarily the study of cut- 
over land farm development, utiliza- 
tion and management of newly cleared 
lands and the reconstruction of de- 
nuded areas. Located on a heavy clay 
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(Photos taken on Minnesota State Experiment Station near Duluth) 


flour needs, in certain cases. Minne- 
sota No. 281 oats has a four-year aver- 
age yield of 51 bushels per acre on un- 
fertilized land and 61 bushels on fer- 
tilized land. In 1920 one small field 
produced 107 bushels per acre. Sixty 
farmers co-operated with the station 
in growing this crop and is now in 
general culture through the tributary 


oam the results secured may be con- 
sidered as adaptable to the large clay 
soil area of northeastern Minnesota, 
This ppaer will merely attempt to out- 
line the work under way. Complete 
information may be had from the 
series of station reports. 

The live stock interests of the insti- 
tution include a herd of Guernsey cat- 
tle; Duroc-Jersey hogs; Hampshire 
sheep; White Leghorn and Rhode 
Island Red poultry. All work is based 
upon the assumption of dairying and 
potato growing as the basic industries 
with gardening, small fruit culture, 
poultry farming and beekeeping as 
supplemental lines of effort. Surplus 


breeding stock finds a ready market 

among the settlers of northeastern 
Minnesota. 

The field experimental work under 

may be roughly classified under 

: heads: Field crops; roughage and 


ilage crops; potatoes; orchard; soil 
fertility; farm development. 

The field crop work aims to deter- 
mine what kinds and varieties of 


grain will produce the largest tonnag 
per acre and to disseminate the seed 
stock through the surrounding coun- 
ties. This station has found that un- 
der its conditions oats will produce a 
greater tonnage per acre than any 
other grain crop, with barley second 
and rye third. Wheat growing is not 
recommended except for limited poul- 
try feeding or to supply the family 


Minnesota No. 184 barley, a 
type, has proven its general 
for three years, although 
Svansota, a two-row type, has a two- 
year average of 51 bushels per acre. 
Although Rosen rye has_ received 
much publicity, it has yet to prove its 
superiority over the old Minnesota No. 


districts. 
six-row 
excellence 


2, Swedish rye, under severe winter 
conditions. Two strains of corn are 
being developed at this station for 


places having a like cool summer tem- 
perature. Field crops are being grown 
in three, four and five year rotations, 
to determine which is the better from 
the viewpoint of labor distribution and 
cost, certainty and volume of crop and 
the prevailing type of farming. 
Roughage crops include hay and sil- 


age. Over a period of years, redtop 
has outyielded timothy, but it has a 
narrower range of adaptability. Bro- 


mus, a plant little known, had an un- 
doubted future on the higher, drier, 
more exposed locations. It also ex- 
ceeds timothy in tonnage and produces 
a heavy sod, valuable for improving 
heavy clay or light sand. All straw 
is conserved and placed under cover 
for the local value of the straw is 
often sufficient to cover the entire cost 
of growing the crop. 

Considerable work has been done 
with silage crops. Cull potatoes with 
2 per cent cornmeal added, are invalu- 


able. Clover-timothy silage, though 
dark in color, is readily eaten. Millet 


and sorghums, likewise, peas and oats, 
will continue to occupy a secondary 
position. Corn silage can be produced, 
but sunflowers surpass all in tonnage 
produced. Analysis of local feeds 
showed sunflower highest in oil, clov- 
er-timothy highest in protein, and po- 
tato silage exceeded all others in nitro- 
gen free extract. Rutabaga top silage 
stimulated the milk flow markedly. 
An early strain of sunflower is being 
developed at this station. Other sun- 
flower work in progress includes grow- 
ing the crop at varying distances; sow- 
ing at various dates; growing in dif- 
ferent combinations. 

Potatoes, like hay, must always be 
c usidered a basic crop in this region. 
Much work is under way. Several 
years’ work in testing the eight stand- 
ard varieties disclosed no superior to 
the Green Mountain for uniform high 
production, while the Irish Cobbler 
has slightly lagged behind the Early 
Ohio in both quantity and quality of 
pr duct. A comparison has been made 
of Corrosive Sublimate, Fromalin and 


Copper Sulfate in disease control 
work. All potatoes came out equally 
clean, but an interesting fact devel- 


oped in that each year copper sulfate 
has materially depressed yield. There 
is always disagreement over cultural 
methods. In some sections level culti- 


where 5, 10 and 20 tons of manure p 
acre has been applied. With 51 bus 
els of oats per acre, 182 bushels of p 
tatoes, and nearly two tons of hay | 
the absence of any special treatmer 
we have abundant evidence that t] 
most important factor in improyir 
our soils is the clover sod, plowed uy 
der in the course of a definite rotatio 
Farm development is a broad ter 
and under it we must include a nw 
ber of activities. Various projects a 
under way to further systematize, ¢ 
ganize and cheapen the cost of cleg 
ing land. A number of acres we 
stumped this season that were eut ¢ 
in 1914-15, and later burned over, gi 
ing some measure, not only of t] 
value of delayed clearing but also 
the value of fire in clearing operatior 
Crops have been grown on severe 
burned virgin land for two years, 
comparison of these crops with ero 
grown following delayed clearing ai 
with those grown on virgin land wit 
out either clover or manure has ft 
ther proven the almost indispengab 
value of the grass and clover sod, — 
the first crop it has meant 20 bushe 
of oats, 50 of potatoes, and 12 of he 
ley, where this practice has been f 
lowed. Grazing of stump lands e 
ters into the scheme of farm develd 
ment. Data on feeding of young stoi 
is available for a_ five-year peric 
There are at least 140 days of di 
and night pasture annually. The s¢ 
son gain per unit over five years is’ 
trifle under 150 pounds, or a dai 


vation is best, but in others, where the 
soil and the rainfall are heavier, ridg- 
ing prevails. To date, the average re- 
sults under both processes, are about 
equal. Two new projects are under 
way. One is a comparison of yield se- 
cured as between hilling potatoes and 
drilling them; the other is a study of 
vield secured at varied distances of 
30, 36 and 42 inches between rows. 

An orchard of four acres is under 
way. This has been placed on a slight 
elevation and an exposed location to 
determine what will happen under the 
most adverse conditions. Apples are 
coming into bearing in from five to 
seven years and plums a trifle earlier. 
Compass Cherry and De Soto plum 
have adapted themselves very nicely, 
developing a low growing, cluster 
habit. Hibernal and Wealthy have 
thus far adjusted themselves better 
ihan other varieties. ‘The orchard is 
in grass with the land mulched close 
io the trees, 

The question of building up our po- 
tentially strong northern soil is of 
first importance. The fertilizer work 
at Duluth is six years old. Some con- 
clusi-ns are possible. Thus far the 
rhospates, either raw rock or acid, 
have been beneficial only in connection 


with manure and not yet in paying 
quantities. Until this season little 


difference has been seen in the crop 


average gain of 1 1-7 pounds. : 
A word is offered in closing, Té| 
tive to the physical plant and the | 
tivities of the present season. In ke’ 
ing with the new, agrressive spirit! 
the north nearly 20 additional ac; 
have been freed of stumps followin! 
pasture period. The auditorium |: 
been rebuilt and will be forma! 
opened in the late fall, A good sii! 
windbreak has been started and | 
last of the burned timber is about} 
be harvested. These several st! 
mark the close of the reconstruct 
veriod following the fire of three ye 
ago. The land clearing service Ol 
university is very closely associa! 
with the Duluth station. Much of 
work under way is based upon the 
ings at Duluth and to the home ¢ 
tv of the Northeast Substation 
the first carload of picric acid ( 


salvage explosive) in the Uni 
States. The two biggest jobs bef 


the lakes region today are, first, 
grow more feed and food near ho 
and, secondly, to clear more land | 

complish this end. The northern f 
must be made self-sustaining al 

farmer independent if we are 10 - 
a permanent agriculture. B 
farmers’ profits are directly de d 
uvon the cheapness of clearing, ® 
the latter depends upon organizat 
and system. 


| 
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IKE all land- 
scapes of the 
universe, that 
of Cloverland 
' pordered by the 
brizon. This is a 
cognized fact; oth- 
' things such as 
ive caused this re- 
‘on to stand apart 
‘om the world are 
‘ets, but their char- 
‘ter is only known 
be indicative of 
at individuality by 
me 500,000 per- 
ns of the 110,000,- 
0 living in the 
nited States. 

Five hundred thou- 
nd; a small collec- 
on of figures when 
sed in with the 
hers which make 
» the grand total, 
(tt figures that talk 


: 


——= 


id to a single point, W ee Be 
r they alone repre- oe iS eras 
nt those who know |* 

overland, why it is Rs 

overland, from |i e. 
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Wee ia lots 


tence it grew and 
e heights it would 
tain and has already reached. 
Strange to say, it is not everyone 
10 calls Cloverland his home, wh» 
.ows it well enough to be considered 
e of the 500,000 That it is a region 
mparatively new, would account for 
is, as its traditions and legends are 
t now finding their way into the ar- 
ives of the country’s libraries, while 
the other hand there has not been 
ough motor cars to acquaint greater 
mbers in the few short years of vig- 
dus tourist travel. 
for this reason we find the 500,000 
its and motor cars closely related. 
ithout either Cloverland would be 
rdly the gathering place of a large 
rt of the central west’s enormous 
ins of overland traffic, for to see 
S land of primal wonders, neither a 
e-horse shay nor a railway train can 
l you. 
fast trains will bring you, it is true, 
d you will judge why it is Clover- 
id, but you would never feel the 
ength of those rugged ranges, heavy 
th their burden of metal, surround- 
by the cultivated fields of a rolling 
intry, that a half century ago was 
est land known by the people of 
awatha, without the aid of a motor, 
less you have oceans of time to 
ire, 


t is for these various reasons that 
is believed that it is the tourist 
0 knows this land better than many 
0 have spent their lives in the cities 
northern Michigan and can name 
points of interest with less diffi- 
ty than Cloverland’s actual resi- 
its, other than those who find in 


John M. Longyear’s Summer Camp 


their home state a wealth of diversion 
that is limitless and who have stopped 
to delve into such. 

Northern Michigan is only a part of 
Cloverland, but this story has to do 
with that part in the main with the 
exception of Minnesota. While the re- 
gion is called Cloverland, it has also 
been known as the land of sky-blue 
water and of iridescent rock forma- 
tions, for enclosed in its agricultural 
and stock raising belts is a country 
that one, in commenting and casually 
thinking of Michigan, would never be 
thought of as a part. 

In driving north from the souther- 
most city, Menominee, one does not 
enter into a country bereft of life and 
activity, but life that is in the most 
part different, for the iron ranges, that 
you will gradually ascend to without 
being aware of it, hold a foreign world 
of activity and panorama, This is 
why many who have been unable to 
rush the winding roads in a high-pow- 
ered motor car will rub their eyes to 
make sure that they are in Michigan 
when given the chance. 

Taking it for granted that you have 
not yet had the opportunity of visiting 
the rock-bound shores of Lake Super- 
ior, or the wooded beaches of Lake 
Michigan, it might be natural that 
curiosity arise as to the wonders that 
this peninsula, bounded with sky-blue 
water, holds tucked away in its mil- 
lions of acres amid its lakes and rivers. 

Knowing all this, we turned pikers, 
and although it would have appeared 
that we raised much commotion, lit- 
tle notice seemed to be taken of us as 


we cleared Menominee County and en- 
tered Dickinson and the hill country; 
apparently, we having told ourselves, 
on a fishing trip, little knowing that 
our work was cut out to order, for fish- 
ing for trout which had been picked as 
our game, is anything but pleasurable 
when the water is low and the grass- 
hoppers plentiful. 


It was not in Dickinson County, 
however, that we stopped for anything, 
for the greater part of the scenery may 
well be enjoyed from the road, from 
which the glens drop away to the right 
and left of you. It was in Iron Coun- 
ty, the land of the wild game, that our 
attention was held, although before 
night had fallen on the first day’s jour- 
ney, we had left the high road, or 
Route 45, to Marquette and had pitched 
our’ camp in the wilderness ten miles 
from the traveled lanes of the county 
of that same name. 

Up before daylight to keep warm, 
such was the beginning the second and 
last day of a week-end trip. Between 
the dew and fast disappearing moon, 
the morning was not cheerful, but with 
the sun shining an hour later and the 
mists lifting out of the valleys, a pleas- 
ant day was assured, so doing away 
with the formality of hip boots, we 
were into the supposed trout stream of 
the Fence River and ultimately found 
that the trout had left on their vaca- 
tion, 

Not at all discouraged, we, who had 
come on a fishing trip, proceeded to 
break camp and crawl back through 
the trail—a pleasant morning drive— 
to the highway, where we turned our 
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motor to the south 
and were off on the 
beginning of the re- 
journey, this 
time, however, 
bound for the more 
generally visited 
tributaries of the 
Michigamme River, 
with its falls and 
cliff-bound defiles. 

Presently finding 
ourselves minus 
Sweaters and the 
like that had been 
more comfortable in 
the early morning, 
we left the smooth 
highway of Iron 
County behind and 
took -to the little 
traveled lanes that 
lead to the once 
thriving mining town 
of Mansfield, now 
deserted and lonely, 
a monument to the 
mining industry, 
that had taken its 
wealth of ore and 
departed, leaving the 
remains of its pros- 
perity to be contem- 
plated by a few Finlanders who still 
make their home there. 

Mansfield is entirely alone. Think- 
ing thus, we again got the notion that 
fish would be found in the rapids which 
we had been told about by the many 
informants, whose advice had strange- 
ly gone awry. It was but a short 
drive from the town to the river val- 
ley, and the first intimation that the 
water was not far off was the fresh 
rush of it that emerged from the for- 
est like an echo. 

Leaving the car, we set out on foot, 
but had no great distance to go, al- 
though a tramp would have relieved 
the cramps of riding atop bag and bag- 
gage, for with nothing but our fish- 
lines as burden, the hike down the 
sand road was all very short. We 
found ourselves before long peering 
out from the forest onto the most pic- 
turesque gorge in Michigan and rapids 
that seemed made for trout to live in. 

They do live there, our friends had 
told us, but July seemed poor indeed 
on the river, for even though the scen- 
ery compensated for any out of the 
way journey, disappointment still was 
felt, for fish we found in no shape nor 
form. Not content to leave this spot 
without exploring, we clambered up 
the cliffs on the south side of the gorge 
and even then after topping the rocks, 
found the northern wall towering high 
overhead with the deep river plunging 
and foaming scores of feet below. 

Even at low water, the river pressed 
and welled against it bounds and when 
released dashed forward onto the 
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Making Money 


HAT a new day will dawn in 

America for both capital and la- 

bor when the lesson of thrift has 
been learned and is properly applied 
in industry was the contention of 
Orrin Lester, Acting Director of Sav- 
ings of the Treasury Department, in 
a recent address before the annua) 
convention of the International Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua Association. 
Financial independence of the average 
citizen, Mr. Lester said, is just as 
necessary to human happiness and a 
perfect democracy as political inde- 
pendence. 

“When industry recognizes that sav- 
ing money is essential to a complete 
industrial system,” continued Mr. Les- 
ter, ‘we shall have a new standard 
by which to determine wages and 
profits and a new basis upon which to 
approach industrial controversies. 
This question of saving money effects 
the very fabric of our industries, and 
is just as essential to the welfare of 
the nation today as during the period 
of the war emergency. 


“Men who lead mobs in violation of 
the law and the soap-box orator who 
condemns the institutions of our coun- 
try are not the owners of homes and 
of Liberty Bonds, and they do not 
have bank accounts, This thing we 
call Bolshevism cannot live in the sun- 
light of 100 per cent democracy, and 
I cannot think of any better example 
that good Americans can set for the 
Bolshevistic element in this country 
than that we establish a condition of 
universal, financial independence by 
creating capital in the hands of all 
good Americans through the process 
of systematic saving of money.” 

Need for the revival of the spirit of 
1918, when the wage-earners and small 
savers of America invested nearly 
one billion dollars in the small govern- 
ment securities, was emphasized by 
Mr. Lester. Winning the war, he said, 
was then the great incentive which 
prompted the people to respond so 
generously and wholeheartedly to the 
government’s appeal. Some peace- 
time slogan must be found, he sug- 
gested, which will again arouse the 
‘people to the necessity of systematic 
saving and wise spending. 


“The success which men and women 
have at a job or in a business,” Mr. 
Lester continued, “cannot be meas- 
ured by how much they earn but by 
how much they save. Earnings are 
transient, savings are permanent, We 
can never settle the industrial con- 
troversies of a nation by raising and 
reducing wages or by increasing and 
curtailing profits. Employer and em- 
ployes have tried too long to settle 
their controversies by discussing their 
differences. I believe that these ques- 
tions will not be settled until employ- 
ers and employes go back of the ques- 
tion of wages and profits and discuss 
the more fundamental questions of 
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the service which industry should 
render to the public and the perma- 
nent reward which should come to 
both employer and employe as a re- 
sult of their labor or their capital.” 

America is today demanding that 
men who have successfully managed 
their private affairs, Mr. Lester as- 
serted, be named as public officials to 
apply the same principals of economy 
to the management of the nation’s 
business. He cited as an example, 
the appointment by President Hard- 
ing of Gen. Charles G. Dawes, of Chi- 
cago, as Director of the Budget, “not 
because of his public career, but be- 
cause of his private success.” 

“We are coming to realize,” he said, 
“that no institution is too sacred to 
manage its affairs on a sound econom- 
ic basis. The time will come when 
we will have the courage to say that 
if schools and clubs and churches and 
other social institutions overlap each 
other in their activities and thereby 
waste public money we should apply 
the same test of economy to them that 
we are applying to government and 
that is applied to commercial business. 

“This question of managing our per- 
sonal affairs successfully, and of sav- 
ing some part of our incomes may be 
the key to the solution of the great 
economic questions of this nation. The 
uneven distribution of the nation’s 
wealth has been the everlasting eco- 
nomic controversy of the human race. 
We all agree that the economic 
strength of the nation does not depend 
upon the number ot millionaires, but 
upon the number of small savers, and 
personally, I am not so much interest- 
ed in reducing the fortunes of the few 
people who have accumulated great 
wealth, as I am in increasing the sav- 
ings of the many people who have not 
accumulated anything.” 

Reviewing the campaign conducted 
by the Treasury Department since 
America’s entrance into the world to 
inculcate in the people of this coun- 
try the need of systematic saving and 
wise investment of their funds, Mr. 
Lester said: 

“There are three great economic les- 
sons which the American people still 
have to learn. The first is that econ- 
omy is respectable. The second is 
that saving money is essential to a 
sound and complete economic system. 
The third is that a knowledge of safe 
investment is necessary to personal 
success, I know of nothing which has 
contributed more to the national sen- 
timent for thrift in America than the 
purchase through the postoffices of 
small government securities—Thrift 
Stamps, War Savings Stamps, and 
Treasury Savings Certificates have 
been the means of starting thousands 
to save who had never saved before. 
It is the desire of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the purchase of these se- 
curities shall be kept up both as a 
benefit. to the government in raising 
revenue and as a benefit to the people. 


Tourists Appreciate It 


The Wisconsin Highway Commis- 
sion’s information service for users of 
the highways is proving a great suc- 
cess, judging from the letters received 
from tourists. During the tourist sea- 
son the commission has an average of 
150 jobs under way all the time, cover- 
ing all sections of the state. Through 
these to the nine division engineers, 
and through the latter to the main of- 
fices in Madison, complete information 
concerning the character and condi- 
tions of the roads is secured. This in- 
formation is assembled each Tuesday 
morning at Madison and on Wednes- 
day morning a blue print map 54x 60 
inches is mailed out to all subscribers. 
This map shows by different designs 
whether a road is of sand, sand clay, 
or loam, heavy clay, gravel or con- 
crete. It also indicates the construc- 
tion jobs under way, and whether a 
given road can be used for traffic that 
week, or whether a detour must be 
used. It shows plainly for each detour 
necessary the type of surfacing and 
its condition for travel. Virtually all 
the big hotels and garages of the state 
subscribe for the service, as well as 
associations of commerce. This infor- 
mation service is distinctly a Wiscon- 
sin idea, but is proving so satisfac- 
tory that other states are likely to 
adopt it. 
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Factors in Tractor Success 
By J. W. RAY, Power Farming Adviser 


(This is the first of a series of interesting articles by Mr. Ray on Tractor Problems ar 
Their Solution.) 


Nee Ee | 
early pe- 
Pio0 Geos 
tra Cuuor 
history al- 
most all the 
sales talks 
were based 
upon what 


the tractor 

would do for the farmer. The im- 
pression was given that the whole 
matter of success in a power farming 
undertaking was settled when the 
proper make of tractor had been se- 
lected for purchase. 

But as one studies and investigates 
the present status of the tractor in- 
dustry he is much impressed by the 
vast difference in results secured by 
the thousands of users of any one 
make of tractors. It leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that there are fac- 
tors of more importance than the 
tractor itself entering into the suc- 
cess or failure of a power farming 
enterprise. 

It has been stated repeatedly from 
various sources that 90 per cent ot 
the trouble or dissatisfaction that has 
come to light in tractor use is due to 
the shortcomings of the owner or Op- 
erator. The: other 10 per cent, we 
presume, must be charged to defects 
in design and jconstruction of the 
tractor itself, or to defects in the ma- 
terial from which it is built. At first 
this may seem a gross exaggeration, 
but one can come to no other conclu- 
sion when he sees the various users 
of one make of tractor forming differ- 
ent opinions and securing different re- 
sults from their use, 

Tractors, as is true of most automo- 
tive equipment these days, are very 
completely standardized in manufac- 
ture. All magnetos are alike, all car- 
buretors, all fans, all crankshafts in 
tractors of the same make and mod- 
el, are as nearly like each other as it 
is possible for machine precision to 
make them. As a result two tractors 
of a given model are really more alike 
than the proverbial “peas in a poc ps 
There is every reason to believe that 
these two tractors will react very 
much alike if placed on exactly the 
same kind of work and if they receive 
the same kind of treatment at the 
hands of the operator. But it almost 
never happens that the two tractors 
receive just the same treatment. It 
is the purpose of this series of arti- 
cles to discuss this phase of the ques- 
tion of what constitutes the main fac- 
tors in tractor success. 

In the earlier days of power farm- 
ing the tractor salesman did not ad- 
mit that there were any factors enter- 
ing into the selection of a tractor by 
the prospective purchaser except the 
construction of the machine itself, and 
perhaps, the company back of it. 
Large numbers of tractors were sold 
to farmers who had felt the need for 
mechanical power units, but who were 
in the dark as to the factors which 
enter into the proper selection of a 
tractor. They were offered tractors of 
many sizes, shapes, types and colors, 
Some were made by old reliable com- 
panies, and others by new companies 
in the field. The farmer chose more 
or less blindly, but believed that the 
choice of a machine settled the whole 
matter. 

The result was that there were 
many good tractors which went into 
the hands of poor operators, and were 
unsuccessful; other good _ tractors 
went onto farms to which they were 
unsuited, and were classed as fail- 
ures; some poor, tractors went onto 
farms to 


ators, and gave reasonably good ser 


ice; but, thank fortune, there are 
very large number of reasonably goc 
tractors sold to reasonably gool oper 
tors on farms to which they were re 
sonably well suited, and we have as 
result, thousands of farmers Wl 
swear they will never go back to hor 
farming. 

Today it is pretty generally conce 
ed by unprejudiced people that the 
is a fairly large number of differe 
makes of tractors on the market, al 
one of which will, if placed in # 
hands of a competent owner and ¢ 
erator, give excellent satisfaction a) 
prove to be a paying investment. Y 
these different makes of tractors a 
of widely varying types in design a 
construction. 

If power farming is going to cc 
tinue in its popularity, and if the ¢ 
mand for tractors is going to gr¢ 
year after year, it is absolutely | 
sential that tractors already sold sh 
be successful in the hands of the 
owners, and that those farmers w 
are to buy tractors this year shi 
make the proper selection of their n 
chines, and then adapt their farms 
tractor work, and properly care i 
their machines. 

So it is the purpose of this seri 
of articles to point out what the far 
er will do for the tractor, and s 
nothing of what the tractor will 
for the farmer in insuring success 
any power farming enterprise. 

The subject has been  variou' 
treated at different times under 1 
heading ‘Meeting the Tractor H 
Way” or “Adapting the Farm to 1 
Tractor.” It is the purpose of | 
writer of these articles to go a lit 
further into the subject, and her 
we have divided it into seven disti 
parts, following the lead of Prof. ] 
vidson in his talk at the last Natio 
Tractor Show. 

In considering the following disc 
sion of factors entering into mak 
power farming a success on a gil 
farm, it should be borne in mind t 
what is said applies to any trac 
and to any farm. It is alike for 
man who already owns a tractor, ‘ 
the man who is just now contemp 
ing the purchase of one. 

These seven factors to be discus 
are: | 
Kinds of work to be done. 
Amount of work to be done. 
Size of tractor used, 

Type of tractor used. 
. Dealer from whom the tracto’ 
purchased. | 

6. Kind of implements used. | 

7. Care in operation. / 

It will be noted that at least five 
these have an important bearing u 
the first selection of a tractor. H 
ever, the purpose of the discussio) 
not so much to aid in the selectio 
a tractor as to point out the own 
responsibility after the tractor is } 
chased. : | 


A 


An apvlication of kerosene wit 
cloth is usually considered suffic 
to prevent rusting of stoves and st 
pipes. There are also commer 


polishes and rust preventives Wl 
are quite good. 


which they 
were well 
suited, and 
were fairly 
satisfactory ; 

other poor 


tractors were 
nursed along 
by good oper- 
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Future of the Farm Bureau 


By H. M. 


INCOLN introduced his now fa- 

mous “House Divided” speech 

as follows: “If we could know 

where we are and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it.” Any 
ntelligent survey of the Farm Bureau 
federation and of its future possibili- 
‘ies calls for a definite statement of 
where the farmers are in the present 
ndustrial organization of society and 
of what their tendency is. 


We are living in an age of economic 
irest and uncertainty. This is due 
yartly to our intelligence and partly 
o our ignorance. We seem to know 
hat something is wrong. We are con- 
essedly ignorant of just what tc do 
md how to do it in correcting this 
yrong. This is true of our industrial 
nd social structure generally. Many 
f the poor are too destitute, many of 
he rich too opulent. The difference 
a earnings and in living conditions is 
00 wide. If it is worth $1.25 an hour 
0 handle a carpenter’s tools, what is 
> worth to fill a tooth, or shoe a 
orse, or carry a hod, or teach 4 class 
1 mathematics, or preach a sermon, 
r produce a can of market milk, or 
irect a railway system, or pitch a 
ame of baseball? Nobody knows— 
1 fact, nobody definitely can know. 
‘conomic values have always been 
xed more or less arbitrarily. Sup- 
ly and demand, personal preference 
f occupations and professions and 
le relative difficulties in preparing 
w these have entered in, but where 
ower and control have been co-exist- 
at, prices have been fixed arbitrarily 
ad selfishly by those in a position to 
) so. 


Two statements at this point are 
artinent. First, that money values 
’e only secondary; many a pauper in 
lars has died an aristocrat in soul. 
nd second, that we should have an 
diding respect for the present order 
‘things until we can offer something 
atter in its place. 


In our own country, individual sell- 
g§ with attendant competition has 
en followed by monopoly and co-op- 
ative selling in quick succession. 
Now, just where does the farmer 
. into this economic cycle? What 
wt has he played, what part is he 
aying? He has been a generous pro- 
icer. He has toiled early and late 
rough all seasons in the hope of ac- 
mulating his little share of the 
yrld’s wealth by increasing his pro- 
ction. Through length of years he 
S been taught to produce, and to 
oduce more abundantly. He has 
en led to believe that his one hope 
getting ahead is by continued and 
2reased production. For this rea- 
a, he has fed and clothed the world 
luxury. While others idled, he 
led. He built the roads over which 
oy drove. He furnished the wealth 
pital which they exploited. He paid 
thout protest the price asked for 
‘at he had to buy and accepted with 
jal grace whatever the traffic would 
air in the way of a price for what he 
1 to sell. He accepted the last 
momic squeeze after all other in- 
stries had pressed out their over- 
id, wastage, and profits. Such has 
on his position in the past, and such 
is today: So much for where we 
—now whither are we tending? 
® answer this question involves an 
lanation of the past and why the 
dency has not developed sooner. 
‘mers have necessarily been sep- 
ted from each other by long dis- 
ces and bad roads. They have been 
t off from close touch with their 
‘neighbors and from the great in- 
trial sroups, and in a measure 
e been kept in ignorance of the do- 
3 of the inner circle. They have 
known their own position or pow- 
nor have they realized their impor- 
“e@ in the social structure. They 
€ been busy conquering and sub- 
1g the frontier wilderness until it 
blossomed forth in fruitage and 
ndant harvests; and they have 
4 concerned with building homes 
Schools and churches and roads 
those things immediately neces- 
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Sary to their social and spiritual life. 

But the day of the automobile and of 

g00d roads has come. Distance has 
been shortened, time economized and 
organized effort made possible. Coun- 
try boys and girls have attended city 
schools and have brought back to the 
old home the lessons of city and in- 
dustrial life and this has awakened 
the farmer to the vision of a new day 
for himself. { 

And what is this vision? Not of op- 
ulence and ease and idleness and lux- 
ury, but of fair play and fair prices 
and of the opportunity to place his 
business on the same plane as that of 
other industries. He sees in co-opera- 
tive marketing a chance to get a fair 
share of the products of his toil; in 
legislation, an opportunity to protect 
his own interests and his own indus- 
tries; and in education the opportu- 
nity for enlightenment along his chos- 
en line. He asks only justice and he 
proposes to move conservatively but 
resolutely toward this goal, 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is the champion of this program, 
It makes no apologies for the past, of- 
fers no criticisms of sister organiza- 
tions, and admits that it will make 
mistakes as every humanly conceived 
institution has. But its march is for- 
ward. It will never look back except 
as the surveyor looks back to get his 
bearings for fixing the advanced line. 
It is organized upon sound principles 
and for right purposes, education, leg- 
islation, marketing. It is non-political 
and non-sectarian, and therefore can 
call on all parties and all organized 
groups to support its cause. It aims 
to make farming a_ better business, 
free from unsteady and uncertain mar- 
kets and with a selling power that will 
insure a profitable cost of production 
sale. 

As to the future of such an organ- 
ization, there can be but one answer 
and that is, SUCCESS. Less than two 
years old, the paid membership in 
forty-seven organized states on June 
Pelo2iS was 1052 T4ee teria growing 
at the rate of 50,000 a month and by 
the time of the Atlanta meeting in 
November, will total 1,500,000. It is 
officered by leaders that challenge 
equality anywhere—men of vision and 
courage and training, whose all-absorb- 
ing purpose is to make the mother of 
all industry the biggest, the best and 
the most progressive and attractive of 
all. With such a leadership and with 
progressive farmers everywhere join- 
ing the organization, it cannot fail to 
register big results for the farmers of 
the nation and for the public in gen- 
eral, 

If, out of the war and the present 
industrial muddle, the farmer has 
learned the lesson of co-operative ef- 
fort, perhaps the cost in present low 
prices will not be too great. The gen- 
eral welfare depends upon the pros- 
perity of the farm and when the urban 
populations learn this, a general co- 
operative effort for the good of all will 
be possible. Slowly but surely we are 
coming to such a vision of things. 
Meanwhile the country must continue 
to produce its 80 per cent of national 
leadership—out of its solitudes and 
obscure places, remote and humble, 
will come forth the leaders ‘and think- 
ers of our times. Sobered and stead- 
ied by the struggles and hardships and 
sacrifices of their plebeian estates 
will they lead the way to a better and 
a brighter day in agriculture and in 
general world conditions. Still loyal 
to the faith of their forebears, that 
only from the soil can the best brain 
and brawn be developed, will they con- 
tinue to encourage their children and 
their children’s children to follow their 
footsteps on the old homestead. Thus 
will they thwart the dangers foreshad- 
owed in Goldsmith’s lines: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay, : 

Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has 
made. g 

But a hold peasantry — your country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be sup- 
plied. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloveriand Magazine. 
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To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 
Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 
Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 
Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 
How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 
Are your established farmers progressive? 
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If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 


Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families. All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and hundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebie County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920, 

Car! Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. : 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

Several carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. ( 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 
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Exempt Land Improvements 


IRECTOR Nordman of the 

Wisconsin Department of 

Markets hasn’t much  pa- 

tience with the theory that 
the unemployment problem in this 
country can be solved by the govern- 
ment creating jobs for those out of 
employment. To plan, Mr. Nordman 
says, aS some statesmen have pro- 
posed, that the government shall pre- 
pare schedules of public employment 
to take up the stock of labor in dull 
times is to trifle with a serious ques- 
tion. Such public employment may 
be used to tide over occasional emer- 
gencies but as a_ settled policy it 
would be worse than useless. 

“The government,” continues Mr. 
Nordman, ‘will not relieve the unem- 
ployment situation by means of jobs 
that are created by the government it- 
self for that purpose, There are at 
least two reasons why it cannot do so. 
First, because in periods of depres- 
sion like the present there are alto- 
gether too many men out of work. It 
would take at least $6,000,000,000 an- 
nually to employ 6,000,000 persons 
who are now out of employment and 
this in addition to the ordinary run- 
ning expenses of government would 
make taxes unbearable. Second, if 
money were taken by this means from 
the regular channels of trade and 
used for employment purposes by the 
government, it’ stands to reason that 
employment by private enterprise 
would be hindered at least as much as 
it was being helped by the govern- 
ment. It is not easy to see how per- 
manent relief for the unemployed can 
be had from this source. 

“There are ways, however, in which 
this evil can be handled: (1) to get 
our surplus labor out on the land and 
(2) to get rid of the privileges and 
monopolies by means of which pro- 
ducers, big and little, are deprived of 
so large a part of their rightful earn- 
ings. The way to get people out on 
the land is to deflate the price of un- 


occupied land by means of a tax sy; 
tem that exempts improvements an 
makes the speculator pay as muec 
taxes as the users of land. It may b 
necessary in addition to loan the be 
ginners money enough to help ther 
get started but this is a matter fo 
future consideration. Every man tha 
can be induced to go farming take 
one more man out of competitive lé 
bor market, But it does more tha 
that. Experience proves that ever 
bona fide farmer makes work for tw 
men living in our cities and village 
That is, it takes on an average th 
work of two city producers to suppl 
the ordinary farmer with such thing 
as machinery, farm tools, grocerie 
clothing and other materials which h 
does not produce himself. ; 


Consequently the more availab! 
for occupancy we make the land an 
the greater inducement there is fe 
its occupancy, the better do we mak 
the opportunities for those living i 
the cities and towns as well. Bu 
along with this policy must go the on 
of securing to the city producers th 
full product of their labor. It is on 
thus that they become good buyers « 
‘farm produce. At present there a1 
too many unearned incomes in th 
country that are, of course, deduete 
from the earned incomes of real pr 
ducers. It should be the business | 
government to seek out this form | 
exploitation and to stop it. In th 
way the producers of whatever kir 
and  description—whether laborer 
farmers, business or professional me 
—will have the money to become gor 
customers and so make good marke 
for everything that is produced. Th 
in its turn will give employment | 
all working people which of itself wi 
make prosperous business condition 
In my judgment this is the natur 
way to cure the unemployment situ 
tion and it is the only way that w 
bring a permanent remedy. 


Milwaukee 
Incorporated 
in 1846 


agriculture and lead-mining superceded it. | 
Many Wisconsin cities had their origins as 
trading posts, becoming seats of other indus- 
tries in the later decades. 
trader in fostering business, and Milwaukee 
early made its influence felt for the improve- 
ment of banking methods throughout the 


One hundred years ago 
nearly $75,000 worth 
of goods were brought 
into Wisconsin every 
year for the Indian 
trade. Fur-trading 
was Wisconsin’s most 
important industry un- 
til about 1830, when 


Banker replaced 


FIRST WISCONSIN é 
NATIONAL BANK | 


| 
Middle West. 
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Tackling the Quack Grass 


UACK. grass or witch grass. 

also termed couch grass, dog 

grass, and various other 

names, is a native of Europe 
widely distributed in cool, moist clim- 
ates and generally regarded as the 
most troublesome of all weeds in culti- 
vated lands, In North America it oc 
curs throughout the, region north of 
the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, being es- 
gecially abundant in the northern tier 
yf states, including New England. 
Quack grass is related to common 
wheat and resembles a thin-headed va- 
riety of that plant. The seeds are not 
inlike small oats and are a common 
mpurity in spring wheat, oats, barley, 
imothy and clover hay, baled straw, 
yrome grass and slender wheat grass 
seeds, and sometimes winter wheat and 
rye. The weed is chiefly troublesome 
n rich, cultivated soil. In grasslands 
t is not harmful and furnishes good 
‘orage. 

Quack grass is chiefly distinguished 
yy its vigorous, underground stems or 
‘ootstocks, commonly miscallea 
‘roots.” These organs spread through 
he ground in all directions, forming a 
nass of branching, sprouting stems 
vhich are exceedingly difficult to re- 
nove or destroy. Small pieces of the 
ootstock sprout freely at the joints 
nd are the most common means of 
preading the pest over a farm. 

The best method of handling quack 
Tass depends on the weather, the 
rops grown, and the supply of labor. 
n general, the best time to begin an 
ttack on quack grass is in hot, dry 
veather immediately after haying, 
‘lowing at this time exposes the root- 
tocks at their point of lowest vitality 
2 the hot July sun which destroys 
lany of them. At blossoming time 
1e rootstocks contain less reserve 
»0d material than in the spring or 
ul, and they are less able to survive 
dverse conditions. Fighting quack 
rass in rainy weather is a waste of 
me, 

Quack grass is much more easily 
mntrolled in grassland than in land 
iat has been used for a cultivated 
rop. -In grassland the rootstocks are 
lassed in a solid layer just beneath 
le Surface. In cultivated ground the 
otstocks are scattered through the 
il to a depth of six or eight inches, 
id can be brought to the surface only 
ith difficulty. Therefore before be- 
nning a_ serious campaign against 
lack grass it usually pays to turn the 
nd into meadow or pasture for a year 
‘two. Since the plant is a first rate 
ly, grazing and lawn grass, there is 
thing lost by doing this. 

Success in destroying quack grass is 
lite largely dependent on the amount 

time and labor one is willing to ex- 

md. In small patches the weed 
ould be exterminated regardless of 
ouble or expense. In large fields one 
ust use some judgment as it is rarely 
‘ssibly to exterminate the weed com- 
etely from such an area. Usually the 

st plan is to adopt a system of con- 

dl that will keep the grass within 
asonable bounds so that crops can 

srown with as little interference as 

ssible. 

No one method of control is satis- 

story for all circumstances. How- 
er, the following system has been 

ind more widely useful than any 
ler and with modifications to meet 

‘al conditions will give good results 

coughout tht quack grass territory. 

(1). Seed the land down in grass. 

in a garden, convert into a lawn. 

'W, 8raze or clip closely for at least 

> year, 

(2) Plow about July 1, or when- 

x the grass would naturally come 

0 full bloom. Plow only as deep as 

necessary to get under the root- 

cks. In a tight sod this may be 

'r inches or less. For such work a 

W with a long ,easy mouldboard like 

»tch-bottom or the prairie-breaker is 

St useful. If the land has not been 

Srass, plow in such a way as to ex- 

€ aS many of the rootstocks as pos- 

le to the sun. The tractor is a 

at help when plowing in hot, dry 

ither, 


3) After plowing leave the field 


alone for a week or ten days or until 
the grass has begun to send up new 
leaves. This helps to exhaust the root- 
stocks. As soon as the new leaves are 
an inch long commence harrowing. 
The spike tooth, spring tooth, and spe- 
cial quack-grass harrows are all good, 
The disk harrow should not be used 
unless one is resolved to do thorough 
work since the dise cuts the grass into 
small pieces which are hard to de- 
Stroy. Stir and turn the rootstocks 
vigorously to aid in drying them and 
rake the dried material into piles to be 
burned. Repeat the harrowing as often 
as the new leaves appear, always choos- 
ing a hot, dry day. In seasons of nor- 
mal rainfall this means harrowing 
three to four times before frost, Leave 
the ground rough over winter or, if 
hecessary to prevent washing, sow 
about a bushel of rye to the acre. As 
soon as the weather permits in the 
spring, shake out the rootstocks with 
the harrow. Do not plow unless the 
ground is very hard. 

(4) Plant corn in check-rows, sugar 
beets, soy beans in rows or some other 
crop that is easily kept clean. Do not 
plant potatoes, tomatoes, peas, or bush 
beans. Cultivate oftener and a little 
more carefully than usual and chop 
out the worst infested places with a 
hoe. Be careful not to drag pieces of 
rootstock on to clean areas. Disk cul- 
tivators and cultivators of the scrap- 
ing (knife) type are excellent for keep- 
ing down quack grass, provided they 
are kept sharp and the ground is not 
stony. Ordinary six-shovel cultivators 
are not very satisfactory, as the shov- 
els slide around the grass instead of 
cutting it. The spike-tooth type is bet- 
ter. Plow in the fall and leave bare 
over winter as before, 

(5) In the spring sow a thick-grow- 
ing smother crop. Fodder corn in 
thick rows, buckwheat, spring barlely, 
sunflowers for silage, rape, golden mil- 
let, peas and oats and vetch have all 
been used successfully. In order to be 
successful a smother crop must make 
a dense. rank growth, and it often pays 
to fertilize it heavily. In very rich 
soil the smother crop may be used the 
second year instead of a cultivated 
crop. Ordinarily the cultivated crop 
should come first, however, as the 
smother crop can not be depended up- 
on to kill quack grass alone. Its pur- 
pose is to clean up the stray plants 
that persist. 

Small patches of quack grass can be 
killed by covering with tar paper from 
May until September. Chemical weed- 
killers are of little service on large 
areas, but fence-rows and other waste 
places can be kept clean by soaking the 
ground with sodium arsenite solution. 
Hogs and sheep relish the quack-grass 
rootstocks and can be grazed on the 
plowed ground, or the rotstocks can 
be fed in the barn in limited quanti- 
ties to al classes of live stock. 

Prevention is always better than 
cure, Look out for quack-grass seed 
in seed grain and the larger grass 
seeds. Hay or straw harvested after 
early July may also carry quack-grass 
seeds. Fresh manure that is thought 
to contain the seeds of quack grass 
should be spread on cultivated ground 
or piled until well rotted. It should 
never be spread on grassland. Do not 
cultivate through a patch of quack 
grass. Pick up the cultivator or at 
least clean the teeth after going 
through. Do not dump the rootstocks 
along the roadsides or water courses. 
They are almost certain to be carried 
to the neighbors. Quack grass is a 
highly infectious plague. Do not let it 
go to seed. 

Quack grass is by no means worth- 
less and there is often more profit in 
using it than in trying to eradicate it. 
If eut early it makes hay equal to tim- 
othy, and is a better hot-weather pas- 
ture plant than any other crop except 
sweet clover, A quack-grass sod can 
be maintained indefinitely by harrow- 
ing in the spring every two or three 
years. Sometimes quack grass is used 
alone, but the yield is greater if com- 
bined with sweet clover, orchard 
grass, tall oat grass, meadow rescue or 
timothy, 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Once in a Lifetime 


—-there comes an opportunity—THE opportunity 
of that lifetime. 

; TO THE FARMER, THE LIVE STOCK MAN, 
THE DAIRYMAN, THE MANUFACTURER, AND 
TO ANY MAN LOOKING FOR THE BEST THE 
OLD U. S. CAN OFFER IN THE WAY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE, that opportunity is at hand—in 


The State of Michigan. 


Thousands of acres of low-priced, fertile, agricul- 
tural land; millions of feet of virgin timber; rapid- 
flowing streams for water power; inland lakes; the 
center of the world’s greatest market for all com- 
modities, whether from farm, mill or factory; the 
nation’s ideal summer resort section. It is all in 
MICHIGAN. 


For full information, write 


His Jee lelallLoalDyae 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


HELP YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If 
you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms 
and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you 
have the right kind of stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to 
do with it, whether you now possess any stock—beef. cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and give us one ro two 


references. 
We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood cut-over land, 
watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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State Regulation in Marketing 


P. NORGORD 


Ba Ge 


HE United States government, 

national and state, has within it 

the largest, most scientific, and 

most effective machinery for the 
promotion of agriculture the world has 
ever pictured in its most optimistic 
dreams. This great machine has for 
many years been working on produc- 
tion. Its tremendous effectiveness was 
strikingly illustrated when American 
agriculture and American farmers fed 
the world during the war in spite of 
shiploads that went down to the floor 
of the ocean, 

After many years of demand from 
farmers the great energy of this ma- 
chine has finally been directed upon 
the problem of marketing and farm 
economics. It was turned that way 
long before our farmers realized it and 
already during many years it has been 
laying foundations for a final finish- 
ing economic drive in’ the establish- 
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and should have no more rights, 0) 
portunities, and privileges than an 
other class. It requires none. It wi 
be given none. It will be treate 
right, and I believe in the near futm 
the present depression will be di 
pelled and a new stable and perm; 
nent period of good times and progres 
will arise. : 
Farmers, as well as consumers, a) 
expecting such of the new ventures i 
marketing by the state. I fear te 
much; more than will be brougl 
forth. One of these expectations pre 
alent in many quarters is the idea thi 
the state is to take over business, r 
place all middlemen, and market far 
products direct. Nothing could |} 
more unwise and farther from a sal 
progressive policy. Such a_ poli 
would be paternalism and communis 
in the extreme, a policy that wou 
take away private incentive and 


ment of grain grades, cotton grades, 
wool grades, potato grades; and in co- 
operation with federal farmers, stand- 
ard packs of fruit, butter and cheese 
in the Federal Farm Loan and Federal 
Reserve boards. 

No greater duty can be done nor 
more auspicious move can be made 
than to thus take steps to protect the 
nation’s most fundamental industry— 
agriculture. Throughout history, the 
beginning of the downfall of any na- 
tion has been the over-development of 
the city with its idle, luxurious rich 
and the neglect and despisal of the 
agrarian population, A thrifty, sane, 
and satisfied agricultural people has 
throughout our national history been 
the bulwark of our young and grow- 
ing nation. During this era of bol- 
shevistic city life it is most wise and 
statesmanlike to take most vigorous 
action; stir the nation to its founda- 
tion if necessary, in order to keep our 
farming and farmers in a_ sound, 
thrifty condition. 

On the other hand agriculture asks 


| A Marathon County, Wisconsin, Exhibit 


opportunity for graft 4 

Production, manufacti 
and trade belong fundamentally 4! 
inviolably to the people then 
and should forever remain with th¢ 

The function of the state in mar} 
ing is but that of an umpire; a dis 
terested third party to see that | 
“same is played fairly” and that ] 
tice is done to all. The state | 
initiate and encourage good and p) 
itable movements; set minimum sta 
ards; throw out those who do not | 
up to the standards; gain the col 
dence of the buyer, and secure marti 
at long distances. The knowledge! 
the part of the buyer. that the st 
guarantees minimum quality, weig 
and measures of products sold, ma 
him willing to buy at long range. 

The state can initiate standards! 
farm products, set their minimum, #! 
inspect the standardization. Aj) 
such initiation it is the function of | 
middlemen, be they private or fet! 
ated farmers, to carry the real W! 
forward. Experience shows that wi 


once give 
corruption. 


| MORE FARMERS 


Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the née 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools 
Lands which can be bought at a price that wil! 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of thé 
Write for information, 4% 


| H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway -' 


churches and neighbors. 


man of means. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin i 
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to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Norther 


There is room for 100,| 
000 new farmers on the) 
cut-over lands tributary 
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nce such work is started by the state 
nie federations find it so profitable to 
ontinue that they not only continue 
ae work but competition makes them 
uise the quality of the product above 
re minimum standards set by the 
ate. 


“The experience of New Zealand in 


andardizing butter is most illumi- 
ating on this point. Through suc- 
sssive standardizing acts called 
Dairy Industry Acts” in 1892, and 


198, respectively, New Zealand’s but- 
r production and sales has risen thir- 
fold and cheese production and 
les twenty-fold up to the present 
ite. When the law was proposed in 
92 there was universal opposition, 
it within a few years experience with 
brought universal approbation from 
erchants, factory owners, and dairy- 
en alike. Under this act butter and 
‘eese were graded and marked with 
encils furnished by the state. Each 
ctory and churn was numbered. All 
e output was state inspected and 
y lack in quality could be quickly 
iced by its number, not only to the 
2samery but to the churn where pro- 
ced, and the farm which furnished 
2 raw materials. 


Under this system the quality of 
oduct improved and become so con- 
int for the grade that the govern- 
mnt’s inspection certificates attached 
the bill of lading became recognized 
commercial paper transferable at 
oks and in the trade. As showing 
2 confidence placed in these govern- 
mt certificates by dairy companies 
d merchants alike the world over, it 
only necessary to quote from the 
21 New Zealand Year Book. “Prac- 
ally the whole of New Zealand’s ex- 
rt trade in butter and cheese is con- 
cted on the basis of the government 
de certificate for weights and qual- 
, & practice unique throughout the 
rid.” 
such inspection of products at the 
nt of production and loading by the 
yfernment makes possible the sale 
the product to buyers on a distant 
rket without the advent of a mid- 
man. This inspection work is one 
the greatest services that the state 
. render. 
“he possibility of establishing recog- 
ed standards of cheese in this coun- 
is well illustrated in the term “New 
*k Cheese.” It is a well known 
t that this brand demands a higher 
se and holds a superior trade even 
Wisconsin than Wisconsin cheese. 
a recent shipment of this grade of 
ese from New York showed on 
ry package the name of Plymouth, 
sconsin, scratched out. It was sim- 
our own Wisconsin cheese shipped 
New York to be branded, returned 
ur own stores for sale with freight 
1 ways, profits of several middle- 
1, and a good stiff brand tax added. 
imilar case is illustrated in tobacco. 
‘consin tobacco is today being sold 
Jermont buyers as “binders” at 34 
ss. The same tobacco is returned 
Nisconsin for sale under the brand 
rmont Wrappers” at $2.50. 
ur opportunity lies in establishing 
les and standards, providing state 
rection and producing and selling 
perativey. That there are other 
8s in a still more unfavorable sit- 
on than us is illustrated by the re- 
of a well known Wisconsin farm- 
traveling in North Dakota. Accord- 
to this report, when our dairymen 
» getting 44 cents per pound for 
* ereamery butter, creameries of 
mm North Dakota and eastern 
tana were receiving but 18 cents 
)-und for their butter sold in Min- 
olis. 
isconsin has made a good begin- 
in co-operation in the many co- 
ative creameries and cheese fac- 
8, but only one county in the state 
Ik—has taken steps to sell the 
at of all its creameries c0-Opera- 
Ye It is fortunate that this one 
ming has proven markedly sue: 
ul for the output. 
S¢onsin has the most effective ex- 
tent in co-operative marketing 
storage of cheese in the Union in 
plendid work started at Plymouth 
*nator Henry Krumrey. 
‘vinced of unfair practices on the 
of cheese buyers and cheesemak- 
Yanipulating prices for the bene- 
themselves and the great disad- 
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vantages of the farmers this group of 
farmers and cheese producers organ- 
ized and established a warehouse to 
Sell direct to the retailer and consum- 
er in 1914. Forced at first to sell to 
the packers, yet through its Own so- 
licitors, it was finally able to build up 
a trade of its own so that in 1919 more 
than 94 per cent of its product was 
consumed by this trade. The total 
volume of its trade in 1919, 14,098,021 
pounds American cheese, was raised 
from 6,125,480 the first nine months, 
The total number of factories included 
in the federation was increased from 
45 in 1914 to 120°in 1919. During 
these six years dividends of $42,000 
have been paid, still leaving $38,000 
Savings undivided besides the office 
and warehouse worth $75,000. To have 
thus accumulated and paid aggregate 
Savings and profits of over $150,000, 
amounting to 14 cent for each pound 
of cheese during its six-story initial 
years, is a fact victoriously demon- 
Strating the fundamental soundness 
and true promise of federation and c9- 
operation. 

These two promising beginnings are 
now being extended to other parts of 
the state by our market division. 
Much other splendid work of this kind 
has been promoted by our market divi- 
sion, such as the grading of potatoes, 
the inspection of these grades as well 
as of vegetables and fruit. 


During the past three years the De- 
partment of Agriculture has put forth 
srades and brands of commercial ap- 
ples in Wisconsin. The first year was 
of necessity but a year of education 
and promotion. The past season has, 
however, seen the complete conformity 
to.the standards adopted and the grad- 
ing and sale of all commercial apples 
sold in the state under this law. 


A further function of the state en- 
gaged in marketing is the establish- 
ment of bonded warehouses by local 
and ¢)-operative capital, the storage of 
crops by farmers under state and ZOv- 
ernment inspection, and the certifica- 
tion by the government of goods in 
storage under bond. The issuance of 
certificates by the state upon such 
stored and bonded goods will enable 
farmers who have thus stored their 
goods to make loans upon these cer- 
tificates on the bonded warehouses. 
This is a common practice among mer- 
chants and dealers and enables them 
to hold large amounts of products in 
storage on small capital. It simply en- 
ables farmers and producers to secure 
this same advantage of short-time 
loans for operating capital that their 
city brethern have used for years. 
This is but one of the means by which 
short-time working capital can be 
made available to farmers on the same 
basis as to business and manufacture. 


Children’s Food 

OO prevalent malnutrition among 

Michigan school children is the 

target of a special campaign be- 
ing launched by the home economics 
section®of the Michigan Agricultural 
College extension service. A special 
series of nutrition lessons has been 
prepared and will be distributed to 
the schools of the state, especially in 
rural communities. 

The lessons, which set forth the 
fundamental principles of correct food 
habits, will cover everything from the 
size of meals which should be eaten 
to the correct balancing of “rations.” 
The first lesson deals with milk and 
its value in human diet, especially for 
children. 

The campaign is said to be in the 
nature of follow-up work for the edu- 
cational nutrition work which has 
been carried on by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and State Ag- 
ricultural College specialists for sevy- 
eral years. The work in Michigan is 
to be handled under the supervision 
of Miss Muriel Hopkins, nutrition spe- 
cialist with the extension division at 
M. A, C. County agricultural and home 
demonstration agents will co-operate 
with rural school teachers in distribut- 
ing the material to the class rooms, 


A man who sits down to milk a cow 
holds in his hands the health of hun- 
dreds. Sooner or later a wet-hand 
milker is likely to kill somebody. 


But it went once too often. 


You remember the story 
of the Pitcher— 


It made a good many trips to the well and it 
came back in good order. 


“I can take care of myself,” it said—“they 
don’t need to talk about risks to me.” 


After that it was only part of a pitcher, and 
they didn’t need to talk to it about risks—it knew. 


A lot of people won't believe coffee can harm 
them until it does harm them. 


‘ . . 
‘Nonsense!” they say, “it never disturbs me.” 


When it does disturb them, then they know. 


Often the disturbance which they then recog- 
nize is the result of irritations to nerves and di- 
gestion which have been going on fora long time. 
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P FROM the 

valley below 

came the: 
throb of war 
drums, the faint 
rattle of shots, 
and the distant 
cries of painted 
horsemen charg- 
ing. From my 
vantage point on 
the ridge I had an 
unobstructed view 
of the encamp- 
ment, a great cir- 
cle of tepees and 
tents three miles 
in circumference, cradled in a sag of 
the timberless hills. The sounds came 
softly through the still Dakota air, 
and my eye took in every sharp-drawn 
detail of the scene—ponies grazing 
along the creek bottom, children play- 
ing beneath the blue smoke of camp- 
fires, the dense crowd ringed about a 
medicine pole in their center, intent 
on a war-dance. 


Five thousand Sioux were here in 
all their martial splendor. They were 
painted and decked and trapped for 
war, living again their days of plenty, 
telling anew their tales of might, and 
repeating on a mimic scale their 
greatest battles. Five days the feast- 
ing had continued; five mornings had 
I been awakened at dawn to see a 
thousand ochered, feathered horse- 
men come thundering down upon the 
camp, their horses running flat, their 
rifles popping, while the valley rocked 
to their battle-cries and to the an- 
swering clamor of the army which 
rode forth to meet them. Five sultry 
days had I spent wandering unno- 
ticed, ungreeted, and disdained, an 
alien in a hostile land, tolerated but 
unwelcome, Five evenings had I 
witnessed the tents begin to glow 
and the camp-fires kindle until the 
valley became hooped about as if by 
a million giant fireflies. Five nights 
had I strayed, like a lost soul, through 
an unreal wilderness, harkening to 
the drone of stories told in an unfa- 
miliar tongue, to the minor-keyed 
dirges. of an unknown race, to the 
thumping. of countless moccasined 
feet in the measures of queer dances. 
The odors of.a savage people had 
begun to pall on me, and the sound 
of a strange language to annoy; I 
longed for another white man, for a 
word in my own tongue. 

It was the annual “Give-away” cele- 
bration, when all the tribe assembles 
to make presents, to race, to tell 
stories, and to recount the legends of 
their prowess. They had come from 
all quarters of the reservation, bring- 
ing their trunks, their children, and 
their dogs. Of the last named more 
had come, by far, than would go back, 
for this was a week of feasting, and 
every day the air was heavy with the 
smell of singeing hair, and the curs 
that had been spared gnawed at an 
everincreasing pile of bones. 


I had seen old hags strangle dogs 
by pulling on opposite ends of a slip- 
noose, or choke them by laying a tent- 
pole on their throats.and standing on 
the ends; I had seen others knock 
them down with billets of wood, drag 
them kicking to the fires, and then 
knock them down again when they 
crawled out of the flames. All in all, 
I had acquired much information re- 
garding the carnival appetites of the 
noble red man, learning that he is 
poetic only in the’ abstract. 

It was drawing on toward sunset, 
so I slipped into my camera strap and 
descended the slope. I paused, how- 
ever, while still some distance away 
from my tent, for next to it another 
had been erected during my ‘absence. 
It was a tiny affair with a rug in front 
of it, and upon the rug stood a steam- 
er-chair. 

“Hello, inside!” I shouted, then ran 
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RUNNING ELK 


By REX E. BEACH 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers 


forward, straddling papooses apn 
shouldering squaws out of my way. 


“Hello!” came an answer, and 01 
through the flap was thrust the hea 
of my friend, the Government doctoi 


“Gee! I’m glad to see you!” I sa 
as I shook his hand. “I’m as loneson 
as a deaf mute at a song recital.” 

“T figured you would be,” said tl 
doctor, “so I came out to see the fi 
ish of the feast and to visit with yo 
I brought some bread from the Age 
Cy 

“Hoorah! White bread and whi 
conversation! I’m hungry for both. 

“What’s the matter? Won’t the I 
dians talk to you?” 

“IT guess they would if they coul 
but they can’t. I haven’t found o1 
among the whole five thousand wl 
can understand a word I say. Yo 
Government schools have gone ba 
in the betting with me, Doc. Y 
must keep your graduates under lo 
and key.” 

“They can all speak English if th 
want to—that is, the younger on 
Some few of the old people are t 
proud to try, but the others ¢an ta 
as weil as we can, until they forget. 

“Do you mean to say these peor 
have been fooling me? I don’t | 
lieve it,” said I. ‘There’s one th 
can’t talk English, and I’ll make a b 
on it,’ I indicated a passing bra 
with an eagile-feather head-dre 
which reached far down his nak 
legs. He was a magnificent animé 
he was young and lithe, and as t 
and straight as a sapling . “I’ve fri 
him twice, and he simply doesn’t.1 
derstand.” 

My friend called to the warric 
“Hey, Tom! Come here a minut 
The Indian came, and the doctor ce 
tinued, ‘“‘When do you hold the hor 
races, Thomas?” 

“Tomorrow, at four o’clock, unl 
it rains,’ said the fellow. He spo 
in an odd, halting dialect, but | 
words were perfectly understandab 

“Are you going to ride?” 

“No; my race-horse is sick.” 

As the ocher-daubed figure vanisl 
into the dusk the old man turned 
me, saying, “College man.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, B.A. He’s a graduate.” 

“Impossible!” I declared. ‘Why, 
talks like a foreigner, or as if he W' 
just learning our language.” : 

“Hxactly. In another three ye 
he’ll be an Indian again, through ¢ 
through. Oh, the reservation is ! 
of fellows like Tom.” The doc 
heaved a sigh of genuine discoura 
ment. “It’s a melancholy acknowle 
ment to make, but our work seems 
count for almost nothing. It’s th 
blood.” 

“Perhaps they forget the higher 
ucation,” said I; “but how about 
Agency school, where you teach th 
to farm and to sew and to cook, 
well as to read and to write? Sur 
they don’t forget that?” 

“lve heard a graduating class I 
theses. sing cantatas, and deli 
sounding orations; then I’ve & 
those same young fellows, th 
months later, squatting in tepees ¢ 
eating with their fingers, It’s a ¢ 
mon thing for our ‘sweet girl gra 
ates’ to lay off their white comme! 
ment-day dresses, their high-hee 
shoes and their pretty hats, for 
shawl and the moccasin. We te 
them to make sponge-cake and to 
with a fork, but they prefer dog-5! 
and a horn spoon. Of course th 
are exceptions, but most of them | 
get much faster than they lea n.” 

“Our Eastern ideas of Mr. Lo 
somewhat out of line with the 
I acknowledged. ‘“He’s sort of 
with us. I remember several sue 
ful plays with romantic India 
lead.” ; 

“Tl know!” My friend laughed 
ly. “I saw some of them. If y¥ 
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1owever, I'll tell you how it 
lappens. I know a story.” 


When we had finished supper the 
loctor told me the story of Running 
tlk. The night was heavy with un- 
isual odors and burdened by weird 
nusic; the whisper of a lively multi- 
ude came to us, punctuated at inter- 
als by distant shouts or shots or 
aughter, On either hand the camp- 
res stretched away like twinkling 
tars, converging steadily until the 
corns joined each other away out 
onder in the darkness. It was a 
uitable setting for an epic tale of the 
ioux. 

“T've grown gray in this service,” 
oe old man began, “and the longer I 
ve the less time I waste in trying to 
nderstand the difference between the 
adian race and ours. I’ve about 
2ached the conclusion that it’s due to 
ome subt!le chemical ingredient in 
ie blood, One race is lively and pro- 
ressive, the other is sluggish and 
tavistic. The white man is ever de- 
eloping, he’s always advancing, al- 
‘ays expanding; the red man is mark- 
ig time or walking backward. It is 
nly a matter of time until he will 
amish utterly. He’s different from 
le negro. The negro enlarges, up to 
certain limit, then he stops. Some 
20ple claim, I believe, that his skull 
sutured in such a manner as to 
1eck his brain development when his 
ynes finally harden and set. The 
ea sounds reasonable; if true, there 
ill never be a serious conflict be- 
veen the blacks and the whites. But 
ered man differs from both. To be- 
n with, his is not a subject race by 
rth. Physically he is as perfect as 
ther; Nature has endowed him with 
1 intellect quite as keen as the 
hite man’s, and with an open articu- 
tion of the skull which permits the 
owth of his brain. Somewhere, 
‘vertheless, she has cunningly con- 
aled a flaw, a flaw which I have la- 
red thirty years to find. 


“IT have a theory—you know all old 
2n have theories—that it is a phys- 
il thing, as tangible as that osseous 
nstriction of the cranium which 
lds the negro in subjection, and that 
I could lay my finger on it I could 
ise the Indian to his ancient mas- 
ty and to a dignified place among 
e nations; I could change them 
ym a vanishing people into a race 
rulers, of lawgivers, of creators. At 
ist that used to be my dream. 


“Some years ago I felt that I was 
il on my way to success, for I 
ind a youth who offered every 
ymise of great manhood. I studied 
nm until I knew his every trait and 
; every strength—he didn’t seem to 
ve any weaknesses. I raised him 
sording to my own ideas; he be- 
ne a tall, straight fellow, handsome 
a bronze statue of a god. Physical- 
he was perfect, and he had a mind 
fine as his body. He had the best 
od of his nation in him, being the 
1 of a war chief, and he was called 
omas Running Elk. I educated 
1 at the Agency school under my 
nN personal supervision, and on ey- 
' occasion I studied him. I spent 
ws in shaping his mind and in 
iding him away from the manners 
1 the habits of his tribe. I taught 
1 to think like a white man. He 
ponded like a growing vine; he be- 
1eé the pride of the reservation—a 
erved but an eager youth, with an 
lerstanding and a wit beyond that 
nost white boys of his age. Search 
tas rigorously as I might, I 
Idn’t find a single flaw. I believed 
as about to prove my theory. 


Running Elk romped through our 
ool, and he couldn’t learn fast 
ugh; when he had finished I sent 
East to college, and, in order to 
n him utterly away from the past, 
sad of sending him to an Indian 
dol I arranged for him to enter one 
he big Eastern universities, where 
{Indian had ever been, where con- 
it association with the flower of 
Tace would by its own force raise 
to a higher level, Well, it worked. 
Ted his classes as a stag leads a 
lL =6He was a silent, dignified, 
lowy figure; his fellow-students 
sidered him unapproachable, ney- 
eless they admired and they liked 

In all things he excelled: but he 
best, perhaps, in athletics, and 


really 


Fi 
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for this I took the credit—a Jovian 
Satisfaction in my work. 

“News of his victories on track and 
field and gridiron came to me regular- 
ly, for his professors were interested 
In My experiment. Ag for the boy him- 
self, he never wrote; it was not his 
hature. Nor did he communicate 
with his people. He had cut himself 
off from them, and I think he looked 
down upon them. At intervals his 
father came to the Agency to inquire 
about Running Elk, for I did not al- 
low my protege to return even during 
vacations, That was a part of my 
plan, At my stories of his son’s vic- 
tories the father made no comment; 
he merely listened quietly, then folded 
his blanket about him and slipped 
away. The old fellow was a good deal 
of a philosopher; he showed neither 
resentment nor pleasure, but once or 
twice I caught him smiling oddly at 
my enthusiasm. I know now what 
was in his mind. 

“It was in Running Elk’s senior year 
that a great thing came to him, a 
thing I had counted upon from the 
start. He fell in love. A girl entered 
his life. But this girl didn’t enter as 
I had expected, and when the news 
reached me I was completely taken 
aback. She was a girl I had dandled 
on my knees as a child, the only 
daughter of an old friend. Moreover, 
instead of Running Elk being drawn 
to her, as I had planned, she fell des- 
perately in love with him. 

“I guess the gods were offended at 
my presumption and determined by 
one hair’s-breadth shift to destroy the 
balance of my whole structure. 
They’re a jealous lot, the gods, of 
didn’t understand, at that time, how 
great must have been the amusement 
which I offered them, 

“You've heard of old Henry Har- 
man? Yes, the railroad king. It was 
his daughter Alicia. No wonder you 
look incredulous. 

“In order to understand the story 
you'll have to know something about 
old Henry. You’ll have to believe in 
heredity. Henry is a self-made man. 
He came into the Middle West as a 
poor boy, and by force of indomitable 
pluck, ability, and doggedness he be- 
came a captain of industry. We were 
born on neighboring farms, and while 
I, after a lifetime of work, have won 
nothing except an underpaid Govern- 
ment job, Henry has become rich and 
mighty. He had that indefinable, un- 
acquirable faculty for making money, 
and he became a commanding figure 
in the financial world. He’s dominant 
he’s self-centered, he’s one-purposed; 
he’s a rough-hewn block of a man, and 
his unbounded wealth, his power, and 
his contact with the world have never 
smoothed nor rounded him. He’s just 
about the same now as when he was 
a section boss on his own railroad. 
His daughter Alicia is another Henry 
Harman, feminized, Her mother was 


a pampered child, born to ease and 
enslaved to her own whims. No de- 
sire of hers, however extravagant, 


ever went ungratified, and right up to 
the hour of her death old Henry never 
said no to her—partly out of a spirit 
of amusement, I dare say, and partly 
because she was the only unbridled 
extravagance he had ever yielded to in 
all his life. Well, having sowed the 
wind, he reaped the whirlwind in 
Alicia. She combined the distinguish- 
ing traits of both parents, and she 
grew up more effectively spoiled than 
her mother. 

“When I got a panicky letter from 
one of Running Elk’s professors coup- 
ling her name vaguely with that of my 
Indian, I wavered in my determina- 
tion to see this experiment out; but 
the analyst is unsentimental, and a 
fellow who sets out to untangle the 
skein of nature must pay the price, so 
I waited. 

“That fall I was called to Washing- 
ton on department business—we were 
fighting for a new appropriation—and 
while there I went to the theater one 
night. I was extremely harassed, and 
my mind was filled with Indian mat- 
ters, so I went out alone to seek an 
evening’s relief, not caring whither 
my feet took me. 

“The play was one of those you 
spoke of; it told the story of a young 
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seemed as if the hand of destiny had 
led me to it, for the hero’s plight was 
so similar to the situation of Running 
Elk that it seemed almost uncanny, 
and I wondered if this play might af- 
ford me some solution of his difficulty, 

“You will remember that the Indian 
in the play is a great football hero, 
and a sort of demigod to his fellows. 
He begins to consider himself one of 
them—their equal—and he falls -in 
love with the sister of his chum. But 
when this fact is made known his 
friends turn against him and try to 
show him the barrier of blood. At the 
finish a messenger comes bearing 
word that his father is dead and that 
he has been made chief in the old 
man’s place. He is told that his peo- 
ple need him, and although the girl 
offers to go with him and make her 
life his, he renounces her for his duty 
to the tribe. 

“Well, it was all right up to that 
point, but the end didn’t help me i 
shaping the future of Running Elk, for 
his father was hale, hearty, and con- 
tented, and promised to hang on in 
that condition as long as we gave him 
his allowance of beef on Issue Day. 

“That night when I got back to the 
hotel I found a long-distance call from 
old Henry Harman. He had wired 
me here at the Agency, and, finding I 
was in Washington, he had called me 
from New York. He didn’t tell me 
much over the ’phone, except that he 
wanted to see me at once on a matter 
of importance. My work was about 
finished, so I took the train in the 
morning and went straight to his of- 
fice. When I arrived I found the old 
fellow badly rattled. There is a cer- 
tain kind of worry which comes from 
handling affairs of importance. Men 
like Henry Harman thrive upon it; 
but there’s another kind which 
searches out the joints in their coats 
of mail and makes women of them. 
That’s what Henry was suffering 
from. a 

“‘Oh, Doc, I’m in an awful hole!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘You’re the only man 
who can pull me out. It’s about Alicia 
and that damned savage of yours.’ 

“‘T knew that was it,’ said I. 

“Tf you’ve heard about it clear out 
there,’ Harman declared, with a catch 
in his voice, ‘it’s even worse than I 
thought.’ He strode up and down his 
office for a few moments; then he 
sank heavily into his chair and com- 
menced to pound his mahogany desk, 
declaring, angrily: 

“‘T won't be defied by my own flesh 
and blood! I won’t! That’s all there 
is to it. I’m master of my own family. 
Why, the thing’s fantastic, absurd, and 
yet it’s terrible! Heavens! I can’t 
believe it!’ 49 

“Haye you talked with Alicia? 

“Not with her, to her. She’s like a 
mule. I never saw such a will in a 
woman. I—lI’ve fought her until ’m 
weak. Where she got her temper I 
don’t know. He collapsed feebly and I 
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was forced to smile, for there’s on] 
one thing stubborn enough to ove 
come a Harman’s resistance, and the 
is a Harman’s desire 

“‘Then it isn’t a girlish whim?’ 


Look at me!’ 
out his trembling hands 
She’s going to marry that- 
He choked and muttered, w 
‘T’ve reasoned, I’ve plea 
commanded, 
smiles and shrugs and says I’m pro 
ably right, in the abstract. 
informs me that abstract problems ¢ 
to pieces once in a while. 
this — Galloping Moose, th 
yelping ghost-dancer of yours, is tl 
only real man she ever met.’ 
“What does he have to say?’ 
“‘Wumph!’ grunted Harman, 
fered to buy him off, but he threaten 
to serve me up with dumplings a1 
wear my scalp in his belt. 
Alicia wouldn’t speak to n 
for a week.’ 
“ «You made a mistake there,’ said 
is a Sioux. 


intelligibly: 


‘Running Elk 
Alicia, she’s thoroughly spoiled. She 
never been denied any single thing 
all her life, and she has your dispo 
It’s a difficult situation.’ 

scandalous—hi 


“How old is Alicia?’ 
“ ‘Nineteen. Oh, I’ve worn out th 
She says she’ll wait. 
know she has her own money, fre 
her mother.’ 

“Does Running Elk come to yo 


“At this my old friend roared 
fiercely that I hastened to say: 
see the boy at once. 
fluence with him than anybody els 

““T hope you can show him how i 
possible, how criminal, it is to ruin 1 
Harman said this se 
‘Yes, and mine, too, for tl 

Suppose the yellow news) 
pers got hold of this!’ 
‘Doc, I love that girl so well that 
kill her with my own hands ratl 
than see her disgraced, ridiculed— 

eMC TG. aL IG ue deal Cae 
just plain, selfish pride.’ 

“<7 don’t care a damn what it is, 
I earned my way in the woi 
but she’s got blue blood in her 4 
she was born to a position; she 8! 
everywhere. 
she’ll be able to marry into the b 
circles in America. 
a duke, if she wanted to. 
one if she said the word. Naturally 
can’t stand for this dirty, low-brov 


I have more 


He shudder 


‘That’s pride 


She could ma 


“<He’s not dirty,’ I declared, ¢ 
he’s not as low-browed as some | 
eigner you'd be glad to pick out 


“Well, he’s an Injun,’ 
man, ‘and that’s enough. 
they all drop bi 
where they started from. 
that as well as I do.’ 

“<«T don’t know it,’ 
of my theories. 


said I, think 
‘Tve been using !} 
to make an experiment, but—the 
periment has gotten away f 
dare say you're right. 
to meet and to know white girls, bl 
him: to marry one— 
tainly not a girl like Alicia. 
must put a stop to this affair. Vu 


is Thanksg 
Wait over and go up with 
football game.’ 


“ «Tomorrow 


Vd rather take hert 
friends—there’s 
she might do.’ 

her go at all?’ I objec 
“The old fellow laughed mirthles 
Running Blk plays} 
How stop her? 
nu) at your hotel in the morning 
drive you up in the car. 
game of the year. 


me promise. 


telling what 


‘Why let her? 


You'll probably} 


(Continued next month.) 


strong flavored vegetables ha 
ed, as onions, with salt applied © 


Sprinkling the clothes with hot’ 
stead of cold water makes the W 
of ironing much easier. ; 
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Live Stock for the Settler 


By DEAN H. L. RUSSELL 


"N TEN years Upper Wisconsin  tlers, proving to them not only the 
counties have increased the num- _yalue of livestock, but the possibilities 
ber of milk cows over 200,000. in management. The herds are man- 

z While 1910 counted a few more aged according to dairy practices rec- 
an 300,000 animals, 1920 records ommended for Upper Wisconsin farm- 
ow more than a half million milk _ ers. They serve primarily to teach 

ws in the upper twenty-nine coun- the use of feed grown on the farm in- 

‘s of the state. Ten years ago the cluding roughage and grains not suit- 

os were not figured in the statis- able for seed purposes. To the visi- 

8; today there are nearly 20,000 in tors and delegations of farmers at the 

yper Wisconsin. Once the settler Station Day meetings, demonstrations 

established on his farm and sure show the types of cows and the meth- 
his prospects, he builds up his ods of breeding and feeding which 
iry as he drives back the brush make dairying more profitable. 

e While progress on the branch sta- 

Just as the settler is compelled to tion farms is being made in establish- 

wrt with grade or even scrub cattle, ing purebred families of cows related 
the three branch experiment sta- to those at the Madison station, the 
ns began. At Spooner in 1912 nine process has been gradual. Visiting 

Ws were purchased—the price rang- farmers were given feed rations for 
; from $25 to $75. Work was begun cows and calves; they were given ac- 
on this rough, native material to cess to the record of production and 


“Propagated” Ditching 
Weewshy fx 


oy 


; 


MAK 


\\ 


Vitti 


Leen Z 
TRIC BLASTING METHOD 


Ditching with 
Dynamite 
Now Possible 
the Year Round 


CitEE CCCP 
ETEC 


ich Upper Wisconsin settlers the learn by seeing the value of purebred FoR speed, simplicity and economy, ditching with 

ue of purebred pee sires, A record of the purebred sire dynamite by the “propagated” method is ‘in a 

At Spooner no particular effort was campaign in nine counties shows in- ; ; : : 

de to buy exceptional cows; they creases of from 3 to 23 per cent and class by speek All that is fears the dynamite, 

re black, red and even blue-roan a total of 965 bred-for-production caps and use and a crow-bar. tne detonation of 

d were purchased directly from set- sires. one cartridge sets off the whole line of dynamite. 

rs or from men in the county at the The herds at the stations have al- i i 

le.’ Later a Guernsey sire was pur- ways been tuberculin-tested regularly Up a oe eras time this lg ie oe oe 

ased for $150. This sire was used and this practice in turn has been re- used on y curing the warmer months, as the old | 
both Conrath and Spooner stations, flected upon the countryside. Barron straight dynamite was not wholly effective at 


reby saving additional costs, and 1s the first county in the United States 
0 showing the settlers that neigh- to he completely free of tuberculin in- 
‘hood sires were not only possible, fection in its dairy cows. Already 


, advantageous, out-of-state buyers are watching this With the NEW Low Freezing 
sixteen grade Holsteins were pur- 


pioneer attempt with interest, and un- 
ised for Ashland in 1915, and from doubtedly counties desiring to keep 
3 foundation a demand has sprung their reputation will also be compelled Ol NT 
ich has utilized all the available to test their herds. \. 

organi- 
ture Holstein bull, Crescent De Kol zations and 940 butter and cheese fac- NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 
ngerveld Prince No. 187924, which tories, Upper Wisconsin shows that 66 9” 4: : ° 
{ been in the Ashland herd for two it has “arrived” as an important dairy propagated j ditching can be successfully carried 
rs, was sold to the Chequamegon region. Farmers often find it easy on in wet soil in any temperature. It is practically 


lstein Association of Ashland to and nrofitable to pasture their cows in freeze-proof. Ditches have been shot perfectly 


ome a community herd sire, and  cut-over lands of the farm during the i i i 
: , : with this new explosive at 14 degrees below zer hs 
ise with forty-one mature purebred Summer and feed through the Winter Pena ne Pp 8 sb eae 


temperatures below 50 degrees F. 


eding stock that could be spared With thirty-seven cow-testing asso- 
m the station. In June, 1920, the ciations, thirty-four breeders’ 


Stein cows imported by that asso- with either Silage or some root crop. Drainage projects can now be planned and com- 
ion from Dodge, Washington and Following the policy of the Branch pleted regardless of weather conditions. 


‘erson Counties. The branch sta- Station, many farmers are now mak- See your local hardware or general store mer- 
1 herd has been an actual demon- ing their small herds the foundation hant. Wri for 100 “RE ’ Handbook of 
ition to the Upper Wisconsin set- for purebred families of cattle. cnant. rite tor -Page armers anddook © 


Explosives” for complete instructions for ditching, 


a P land-clearing and tree-planting with explosives, 
We Have Efficient Membership 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
RESIDENT M. BE. O’BRIEN of the country. When that return comes de- 


Detroit Life has been in the pends, of course, upon general busi- 
Northern Peninsula for the past mess revival. McCormick Building Hartley Building 
weeks, making a tour of the dif- “Everywhere I went in the Northern Chicago, IIl. Duluth, Minn. 
nt agencies of this company. Mr. Peninsula there was plenty of evidence 
rien sends this message: that this very fine manhood has the 


oy : faith in the future which is necessary 
“or the past six months people of to any success. The recent period of ESL ITE PTE SE TALLIS ERS PTS ETT 
State of Michigan have been re- ate : : a = = 


: : z : depression throughout thevmining dig: |) 
d with stories of industrial de tricts of the Northern Peninsula has 


ision, These stories have been par- had one effect which is not without its Vl tee wk ee i a 7 
larly pessimistic in relation to the benefits. It has taught the people of 


litions in the Upper Peninsula. those districts that great merit of di- ] Market Yours Early 
general tenor of published state- versified industries, and all the best a GET THE CASH! 


ts has all been indicative of a con- minds connected with the various com- 


ed industrial depression. This mercial organizations throughout the KEEP MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

applied particularly to the copper mining districts are now actively en- 

iron mining districts. The cop- gaged me practical, Sensible and ef- | Every car of potatoes going out of your town means money coming in. 
country undoubtedly has been rective effort to establish numerous in- 

‘hard hit, due to the patriotic ac- dustries, all of which will tend ulti- You ship us the Potatoes, We supply the money. 

of the copper miners during the mately to result in greater business 

and a natural reaction which fol- prosperity for all of the people of the YOUR BANKER KNOWS US, ASK HIM 


‘d the over-production of copper as Upper Peninsula. 
w necessity. “T never saw any finer evidence of | || PLATTEN PRODUCE COMPANY | 
‘o those who have gained the im- civic pride and active desire for com- ’ 

sion that the Upper Peninsula is mercial co-operation than I noticed evi- Cloverland’s Gateway, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Soing to get back into its normal denced at several commercial club 
€, I am more than pleased to ex- gatherings which it was my pleasure 
3 the opinion that it is only a ques- to attend. I am very happy to state | ——— ee = $$ 
of time when Upper Michigan will that the fine staff agents of the De- 17 

1 show the state as a whole that it froit Life in these various Upper Pen- 

one all important dominant quali-- insula towns are not discouraged in 
on. which is necessary to the suc- the least. They are showing a proper 


sas Va 
of any country. That qualification appreciation of their opportunities. VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
€h class, capable, hard working, They are seeking business in parts of 


ent citizenship. The people of the the field previously given comparative- 


ea : : Be teen IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
and copper districts are not lack- ly little attention and are realizing 
Nn faith in the future, They know that when business does get back to " : . 
hs Northern Peninsula not only normal they ig by fe ey Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Ming back, but is already on the tional work which they have been able / ; 
a They have every assurance to do along with their life insurance Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
! upon past experience and ap- salesmanship. 24 : U : 
ation of future possibilities that “Conditions in the Upper Peninsula LAND FOR SALE WwooD FOR SALE 
‘eturn to normal conditions will already are improving and they are Phone 20 


4,2 Tebound which will again put bound to continue to advance with the 
Northern Peninsula in an indus- general betterment already in evi- 17 
Position second to no part of the dence everywhere in the state.” 
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Why Are Your Railway Rates Higher? 


Existing railway rates are high. 


Not because railroad capital is seeking or 
getting a larger return, but because railroad 
labor has thus far succeeded in keeping wages 
and rules of work fixed under war-time condi- 
tions, and because coal and other things rail- 
ways must buy are still high. 


In 1916 the railroads earned a net return of 
6 per cent. This return which they earned 
five years ago is all the Interstate Commerce 
Commission meant to assure them when it 
fixed the present rates. 


Every increase in rates which has taken 
place since 1916 has been for the purpose of 
meeting increased operating expenses, of which 
labor is the big item. 


The compensation paid to the owners of 
the railroads on capital invested in them has 
declined, while wages have greatly increased. 


Below are the amounts paid by the Class 1 
railways in wages to their employees and in 
dividends to their owners in the years 1912, 


146, 9 4949: candado205 
WAGES PAID TO DIVIDENDS PAID TO 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES RAILWAY OWNERS 
1912 $1,209,716,686 $339,964,855 
1916 1,468,576,394 306,176,937 
1919 2,843,128,432 278,516,908 
1920 3,698,216,351 271,429,999 


Increase in wages in eight years, $2,488,- 
499, 665, or over 200 per cent. 


Decrease in dividends in eight years, $68,- 
000,000, or 20: per cent. 


Railways Are Trying to Reduce 
Expenses 


The railway managements for many months 
have been exerting every effort to bring oper- 
ating costs down so that rates can be reduced. 
Railroad employees will not accept reductions 
in wages without controversy. Any such con- 
troversy must go before the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. The railways cannot 
under the Transportation Act make any reduc- 
tions in wages that are not either agreed to by 
their employees or authorized by the Railroad 
Labor Board. ; 


Since 1916 wages have been increased over 
two billion two hundred million dollars. They 
were decreased last July by $400,000,000 a 
year, leaving five-sixths of the increase since 
1916 still in effect. 


‘National Agreements” Are Still 
In Effect 


The railroads are still operating under the 
costly and wasteful rules and working condi- 
tions established by the “national agreements” 
under government control. They are still 
compelled to pay millions and millions of dol- 
lars for time not actually worked and to em- 
ploy 3 or 4 or 5 kinds of high grade labor on 
work that one or two kinds performed before 
the war. 

The railroads are making every effort to get 
the “national agreements” set aside and estab- 
lish reasonable rules. The “national agree- 
ments” are still kept in effect by the demands 
of organized labor and the orders of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

The railroad managements are making every 
possible saving by increasing the average num- 
ber of tons carried in each car, the average 
number of miles each car is moved per day, by 
reducing the number of their operating divi- 
sions, by economies in the use of coal and by 
refraining as much as possible from buying ma- 
terials and supplies at present prices. 

But all of these economies will not make 
practical a substantial reduction in rates un- 
less the cost of railroad labor is further reduced. 


No ‘Guarantee’ to the 
Railroads Now 


The idea that railroad managements have 
euaranteed to them a 6 per cent return and 
have therefore no incentive to economy is ab- 
solutely untrue. 

Since September 1, 1920, no railroad could 
receive what it did not earn. Since that time 
the railroads have failed to earn a 6 per cent 
return by $518,000,000 and have lost that 
sum forever. 

In this period of readjustment the railroads 
are taking their loss just like everybody else— 
only they have no war-time surplus to 
take it out of. Unlike many other industries, 
they accumulated no large surpluses because 
they were restricted under government control 
to the same net return they earned in the three 
years before the United States entered the war. 


A decrease in operating expenses sufficient 
to make possible a general reduction in rates 
can be secured only by further substantial re- 
ductions in railroad operating expenses—in- 
cluding the abolition of war-time rules and 
working conditions so that the amount of work 
per day of each railroad employee will be 
something near what it was before the war. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 
the offices of the Association or the presidents of any of the individual railroads. 
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E1) Millions More fo 


Federal Farm 
Banks 


HERE appears to be some 
fusion in the public mind 
garding the exact provisions 
the recent amendment to { 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the ame 
ment known during its discussion 
the Curtis-Nelson bill, notwithsta 
ing both Senator Curtis and Rep 
sentative A. P. Nelson fully explair 
the amendment when it was before 1 
Congress. The following is a brief 
planation of it: , 
The capital stock of the federal la 
banks is $25,000,000. The origi 
farm loan act authorized the secret 
of the treasury, in his discretion, uy 
request of the Federal Farm L 
Board, to deposit for the tempor 
use of any federal land bank ¢ 
money in the United States treasi 
not otherwise appropriated, provi 
that the aggregate of all sums §0 
posited with all the federal land bai 
should not exceed the sum of $6,0 
000. It required that the land bai 
in which such deposits were m 
should issue to the secretary of tr 
ury a certificate of indebtedness 
the deposit, secured by farm | 
bonds or other collateral satisfact 
to the secretary, and bearing a rate 
interest. not in excess of the curr 
rate charged for other government 
posits. : 
The land banks took up these Cer 
cates of indebtedness ahd returned 
deposits to the U. 8S. treasury as | 
as they sold their bonds. With 
proceeds of the bonds they made 1 
loans until the funds were exhaus 
when they repeated the process, 1 
amount of $6,000,000 has been de 
ited with the land banks and ] 
back many times since the law ' 
enacted, It is handled in exactly 
same manner as the Federal Rest 
banks which receive deposits from 
treasury upon which they pay inte1 
The Curtis-Nelson amendment 
vides that in addition to this $6, 
000, the secretary of treasury May 
posit with the farm banks, in his 
cretion, a sum not exceeding the 
ference between the capital stock 
the farm banks ($25,000,000) and | 
000,000, until such time as the Ca] 
stock of the farm banks shall be 
000,000. Under the law with e 
loan made there must be a subs 
tion to the capital stock of the f 
equal to 5 per cent of the loan, so 
capital stock of the farm banks is 
creasing constantly at the rate | 
per cent of their total loans. | 
To prevent the possibility of | 
banks needlessly calling for these 
posits, the Curtis-Nelson amend! 
provides they must pay interest 
these deposits of one-half of one 
cent more than the rate of interes 
the land bank bonds. This maki 
desirable on the part of the bank 
sell their bonds to get funds ra 
than use deposits of the U. S ‘ 
ury. | 
‘At the same time it enables the | 
banks always to have access to 
000,000; their present capital stoc 
$25,000,000, the difference bet’ 
their capital stock and $50,000 
which at present is $25,000,000 ant 
original provision of $6,000,000. 
fast as the capital stock is inere 
the difference between it and $50 
000 will correspondingly decrease, 
the U S. treasury will be subje! 
correspondingly less deposits. 
While this makes ample prov 
for funds for the farm banks it is 
a good bargain for the governmen! 
the public taxpayer. Farm 
bonds now bear 5 per cent interest 
stated above, farm banks pay the 
treasury one-half of one per cent 
for use of the deposits than they 
for their bonds, or 51% per cent | 
is a higher rate of interest thal 
government gets from other : 


A striking pillow cover for UW! 
ing room can be made of the left 
of a light blue or green evening. 
with a black velvet bird app! 
the center, and having a breast a 
feathers of silver cloth. 
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HOUSANDS of men are out of 
work, that’s nothing new. And 
hundreds of miles of road are 
being built, that is something 

w, at least the roads will be, for a 
¥ months, until they are tramped 
wn by automobile tires. 
There never was such a time for 
ilding good roads as right now. On 
zount of the plentiful labor supvly. 
vout the only business going this 
mmer has been building roads and 
rning gasoline. 

{t is right that these roads should 
built—to keep men employed. The 

utting property of a highway should 
taxed for all it can stand, taxed 

til it hurts, to furnish work for our 
employed. This property can stand 
for this purpose, if it is a rich pro- 
ctive country. Where roads run 

‘ough timber lands the timber 

yuld be made to yield the lion’s 

wre of the burden at this time; a 

iber owner is better off today than 

+ Man in the street. The prosper- 

3 farmer, or the semi-prosperous 

mer, is well able to stand his share 

1 He is far better off than the 

n with only his hands in pocket. 

toads should be built now in places 

ere they would not be built for four 
five years in normal times; when 
siness picks up labor for such work 

1 be scarce again; and today the 

smployed must be taken care of 

ough public work of all kind. The 

y autos are being built and sold all 

» roads we can plan and push 

‘ough will be needed long before we 

xr thought there would ever be any 

2d for them. 

toad building through this northern 

intry is necessarily confined to the 

y Summer and Fall months. So 

th the Summer work, get a shovel 

o the hands of every possible man; 

looks like breadlines this Winter; 

ry dollar earned now will be worth 

2 next February, or rather will 

re to do the work of two. 

“here is no railroad building going 
in the country today; the roads 
they can’t afford it, have no 

ney. Then there should be all the 
re of highway building; as the 
mtry slowly climbs back to nor- 
ley we shall need every foot of 
hway we can get; because the 
roads are going to be sadly inade- 
ite to carry the traffic that will be 
shed to them. I think we are ap- 
aching the time when we shall see 
te freight carried by.truck on the 
ds than in the railroad train, 

Ve have reached the crest of the 
road period of our civilization. 
2y are on their decline. the world 
tired of monkeying with them, it 
slowly turning to something else, 
§ turning to motor trucks, to deep 
€fways, to more canals, to rivers, 
airplanes, to anything — we are 
d of the railways; they have worn 
our patience. 
our unemployed don’t get work 
0o0ks like trouble ahead; people 
e got to live. We can’t see before 
the anomaly of people starving; 
M our granaries and cold storages 
groaning with all kinds of food. 
at is the matter that this food 
t get to where it belongs; what is 
king the deal? That is a difficult 
stion to answer: but the question 
yublic work for the unemployed is 
difficult. 
here is no time like today to dig 
us and deepen rivers. Nearly 
"y state in the Union has had 
© canal or riverway project up its 
ve for a long time, they are need- 
2verywhere to help solve the traf- 
Problem or irrigate arid tracts. 
‘Kon such of these as are good, 
reasonable projects should be 
m to get those men at work, 
land gives her unemployed a pen- 
, that is humiliating, what we 
t to do is to give them work, not 
ension. Our genuine American 
King people don’t ask to have 
‘hing given them, they want to 
tit; they only ask to use their 
b and their backs—just show the 


| 
. 
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WAGES—By Dan Wells 


man the shovel in times like this— 
he’ll do the rest, don’t worry. 

We are hearing a good deal these 
days about cutting expenses at Wash- 
ington. This is all right, there has 
certainly been a great deal of extray- 
agance there, it’s been almost crim- 
inal, But the Washington govern- 
ent has got to spend a good deal of 
money yet to get people out of those 
hread lines. We are slowing up on 
army and navy building, some of 
those funds should be used now on 
public buildings, not only because 
those buildings are necessary, but it 
is necessary for people to work to 
live; and the Washington government 
has got to help solve the problem, 

Yes, we are all a little sick of army 
and navy building, the money that 
formerly went into battleships should 
now go into postoflices, canals, irri- 
gation projects, river and harbor im- 
provements, and all such _ things. 
There are immense swamp areas in 
the South to be reclaimed, and vast 
arid districts out West to be put un- 
der cultivation. I can’t see how fed- 
éral taxes can be reduced very much 
when there are five or six million 
men wandering the streets and roads 
today; we are in a land of plenty, 
those who are fat have got to help 
those who are lean, 

You can go across this country of 
ours and often find a town of five, 
eight, or ten thousand inhabitants 
where the postoffice, the federal post- 
office, mind you, is in a vacant store 
building; it is just as good to mail 
letters from probably as uny owner 
place. But do you think it is in keep- 
ing with our Washington government 
to be represented in such a fashion? 
They should have a building of their 
own, now is the time to build it. Near- 
ly every American town today has a 
library. In nine cases out of ten you 
will find that library in a fine brick 
or stone building of its own, built of 
local capital, when the postoffice is 
tucked away in some vacant store 
building, 

If state and government emergency 
work of nature above outlined were 
to be begun, a great many could be 
employed by having crews work alter- 
nately. That is where no man works 
longer on a job than say, two weeks: 
he then yields his shovel to the next 
fellow, who is just as badly off as he. 
In this way twice the usual number 
are taken care of. 

The alternate week system is bene- 
ficial in more than one way. If we 
have a steady job in times like this 
it goes to our head; we soon forget 
there is a cold world outside; we 
think the full bread basket will last 
forever, A short while ago I heard 
a camp cook complain that the crew 
would not eat his pies; and the crew 
were not sure at that, how long they 
could get such things as pies. Any- 
way, they would not eat this cook’s 
pies; he tried to make me eat one, 
but I argued with him thatthe other 
men had been there longer than I and 
were under obilgations to him, that 
he ought to look to them to do it. If 
men worked alternate weeks for a 
while, on what little work there is 
going, it might be the means of dis- 
posing of the camp cook’s pies, any- 
how. What do YOU think? 


HOLD EDUCATIONAL MILK 
CAMPAIGNS 


Selln'g the milk habit to folks is 
the way some people refer to the ed- 
ucational milk campaigns which are 
being held under the supervision of 
dairy specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These 
campaigns are cooperative’ enter- 
prises, the department specialists 
joining with the state extension forces 
and local officials aod leaders in show. 
ing the value of milk as a health food. 
Thus far 17 states have cooperated in 
conducting campaigns in 40 cities and 
more than 100 rural communities, 
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Implement Prices 
Down 


UR 1922 reduced prices on farm machines 
C) have just been issued and are effective imme- 
diately. They apply on practically our entire line 
of International Harvester grain, hay, and corn har- 
vesting machines, plows, tillage implements, seed- 
ing machines, etc. 


The extent of the reductions will be noted in the 
fact that at the new prices, a grain binder can be 
bought for $50 to $60 less than the price of Jan. 
Ist, 1921; and other reductions are in proportion. 


At these prices no farmer can afford to postpone 
the purchase of needed machines, especially if his 
present equipment will not stand up under the work 
of another planting and harvest. 


You will of course continue with that part of your 
present equipment which is in good order and satis- 
factory. But it is good judgment now as always to 
| abandon those machines which are really worn-out. 
§ Where repairs have been made again and again, be- 
- yond the point of serviceability, waste and loss are 
; pretty sure to follow. Present prices will enable 
= you to replace the old with efficient, modern ma- 
pchines. As Mr. J. R. Howard, President of the 
fAmerican Farm Bureau Federation, has said, “The 
Efarmer who needs additional machinery and equip- 
= ment pays for it whether he buys it or not.” 


The International Harvester Line 
of Farm Operating Equipment 
Check Your Requirements for 1922 


Binders Beet Pullers 

Threshers Cotton Planters 

Harvester Threshers Grain Drills 

Headers Lime Sowers 

Push Binders Broadcast Seeders 

Mowers Tractor Plows 

Loaders Horse Plows 

Rakes Disk Harrows 

Side-Delivery Rakes Spring-Tooth Harrows 

Sweep Rakes and Stackers Peg-Tooth Harrows 

Tedders Tractor Harrows 

Combined Side Rake and One Horse Cultivators 
Tedder Culti-Packers 

Baling Presses Kerosene Engines 

Corn Planters Tractors 

Listers _ Motor Trucks 

Corn Cultivators Cream Separators 

Corn Binders Manure Spreaders 

Corn Pickers Stalk Cutters 

Corn Shellers Feed Grinders 

Ensilage Cutters Stone Burr Mills 

Huskers and Shredders Cane Mills 

Huskers and Silo Fillers Potato Diggers 

Beet Seeders Wagons 

Beet Cultivators 


If you are at present interested in learning 
some of the new prices, or in looking over 
any individual machine, the International 
Dealer in your vicinity is at your service. 
Or you may address your inquiry direct to us 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO ANCORPORATED) U Ss A 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


— 
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LIVE STOCK LESSONS 


LESSON NO. IV 
From Bossy to Beefsteak 


N PURCHASING cattle at the 
Union Stock Yards, the buyer 
must be very skillful. He must 


know not only what quality of 
beef the animal will produce when it 
is dressed, but he must be able to es- 
timate within a fraction of 1 per cent 
what it will dress out, that is, what 
the weight of meat will be compared 
ta the live weight of the animal. Can- 
ner cows or very old, thin cows will 
dress out only about 35 or 40 per cent 
of the liveweight, while the well fin- 
ished, well bred steer will dress out 
around 65 per cent. The bulk of the 
steers received on the Chicago mar- 
ket will dress out about 55 to 56 per 
cent of the live weight. 

After the cattle are purchased they 
are allowed to stand in the pens and 
cool off before they are driven into 
the slaughtering department. Espe- 
cially is this necessary if the cattle 
have become overheated, for if they 
are killed in this condition the meat 
will have an unnatural, red appear- 
ance which is discriminated against 
by buyers of beef. But we are not 
ready yet to sell the meat. We must 
first see how it is prepared. 

After driving the cattle up the long 
runway before they go into the stun- 
ning pen, they are held for a short 
time in small pens which are always 
kept filled so that the packing plant 
will always be supplied during the 
working hours. A small iron plate 
attached to the end of a pole is also 
connected with a small wire in which 
there is an electrical current. By 
touching the cattle with this they re- 
ceive a slight shock which urges them 
into the stunning pen without the at- 
tendant having to use clubs or whips. 
The stunning pens hold two or three 


cattle each and when they get in a 
sliding door drops down back of them. 

They are soon dispatched (made un- 
conscious by crushing in the skull 
just above and between the eyes) and 
from that time on Bossy never knows 
what has happened. After this the 
sliding door on one side of the pen is 
raised and the floor tips up, rolling 


from the belly and sides. As the car- 
cass passes along, there are some- 
times two or three men at work on it 
at the same time; one will be skin- 
ning the back while another will be 
removing the viscera at the other side. 


After the head, hide, legs, and in- 
ternal organs have been removed, the 
carcass is split in two with a big 
cleaver and after being washed and 
dried passes along over the moving 
chain to the cooler, providing it has 
passed all of the government inspec- 
tors who have inspected the various 
parts as they journeyed along. Be- 
fore going into the cooler, however, 
each carcass is weighed so that the 
packing company will know exactly 


the cattle out where they are shack- 
led and hoisted on to a rail and are 
moved slowly along it by means of a 
chain conveyor, Another man then 
opens the throat with a knife which 
severs both arteries and allows a free 
flow of blood. 

Skinning is the next operation 
which requires great skill especially 
in the man who separates the hide 


what the yield of meat is. 

Each carcass is graded and marked 
with a tag which indicates the grade 
and weight, and gives a clue to what 
the carcass may be worth on the 
market. The boys and girls who read 
this will notice that we refer again 
and again to the difficulty of selling 
for the reason that things are done 
in a certain way. Each one will re- 
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member that the packer is not killj 
cattle for fun but is doing it becay 
people like meat, they like certa 
kinds of meat, and they like meat y 
up in just a certain way. The g 
cess therefore of any business whi 
has meat to sell depends upon t 
service which it can perform as w 
as to whether or not it can perfo 
that service better than someone e 
in the same business, 

As fast as the beef is ready, the 
fore, it is run into the fore cooler, t 
temperature of which is about 40 | 
grees F. and after hanging about 
hours it is put into the main ¢oo 
which is 84 to 36 degrees F. Af 
hanging in the cooler for 48 hours t 
beef may be quartered, that is, 1 
half carcasses are cut into two pa 
the fore and the hind quarters, a 
shipped in refrigerator cars, or if 
is to be sold at the point of slaugh 
it should hang in the cooler for ah 
a week before being sold to the 
tailer. 

During this time there are cert 
chemical changes which take place 
the meat. In other words, it ripe 
This is necessary in order that | 
meat may be tender and palata 
when it is cooked. If freshly kil 
meat is cooked it is very tough ¢ 
rubbery and will not satisfy. On - 
other hand, it should not be kept lo 
er than two or three weeks else 
may become too old. 

Nearly all of the carcass beef § 
in the United States is classed 
fresh beef as distinguished from fi 
en beef, The freezing of beef ma! 
it difficult to handle and furtherm 
it detracts from the fine flavor wh 
distinguishes chilled beef, because 
freezing expels some of the moist 
and a drier and less desirable prod 
results. 

Having considered the most im 
tant part of Bossy, namely, the m 
which we learned is about 55 per ¢ 
of the live weight of the aver 
steer, let us now see what become: 
some of the other principal portiol 


(Continued on page 21) 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


‘‘The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
territory between 1910 and 1920. Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


148 per cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


on easy payment plan 


A New Farm in a 
Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and. every portion of the entire 
county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


the plow. 


Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 
nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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By NAPOLEON 


OST of the towns of Michi- 
gan’s Cloverland bordering 
upon Lakes Michigan and 
Superior have seen better 
s as shipping or receiving ports. 
h the exception of a few freight- 
carrying coal, iron ore, or copper, 
ily any ships are seen in harbors. 
1ominee and Hscanaba, with the 
sption of ore boats and carferries, 
visited by none of the large lake 
‘iers. For example, the Stephen- 
dock at Escanaba, once the scene 
nuch activitity, is now rotting on 
diles. 
arquette, once a busy lake port, 
only shipping iron ore but receivy- 
and distributing many of the sta- 
necessities for the Marquette iron 
;e, now ships ore by water and re- 
ives nearly everything else, with 
exception of coal, by rail, paying 
lany cases, high freight rates. The 
; owned by F. B. Spear and Sons 
yw seldom used, 


ancock and Houghton once very 
linent lake shipping centers for 
Copper Country are now merely 
S possessing about four miles of 
docking facilities which are not 
g utilized. The fleet of tugs and 
ler craft which was very much in 
ance, and very busy, fifteen years 
has totally disappeared. 


ekage at Dollar Bay, Hubbell, 
» Linden, Eagle Harbor, Ontona- 
Baraga, Manistique, and in fact 
he harbors in Upper Michigan, is 
ying beyond repair, 

ywever, there is a solution to the 
lem of utilizing this vast area of 
dockage in the opening of the St. 
rence-Great Lakes waterway. 


ich to the chagrin and opposition 
ome of the Hastern states, the 
osition is being received favor- 
by the majority of states, because 
ll be a benefit to all of them. The 
sition to this project puts forward 
allacious contention that the Erie 
| can take care of the traffic of 
Northwestern states without this 
» costly and unnecessary” ex- 
iture of money. But the motive 
his opposition is not as altruistic 
ley are trying to make it appear. 
are, at present, planning a jun- 
along the Erie Canal, to which 
are inviting a number of Con- 
men, with the intention of show- 
hem that their canal is adequate 
ur needs, 
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Cloverland and Tidewater 


J. MARTIN, JR. 


Think of the possibilities for Clover- 
land, should this project go through! 
Direct transportation to our own coast 
cities and to our Huropean consumers, 
at much cheaper rates without the 
danger of destruction at terminals. 
Ocean freighters could call at Menom- 
nee for sugar, flour, baby carriages, 
machinery, motor trucks and tarm 
products; at Escanaba for wooden- 
ware, paper, chemicals and lumber; 
at Manistique for chemicals and lum- 
ber; at Marquette for iron ore, ma- 
chinery, woodenware, and lumber; at 
Chassel, Ontonagon, L/Anse and Ba- 
raga for lumber and farm products; 
at Hancock and Houghton for machin- 
ery, copper, flour, woodenware and 
farm products; and before leaving 
these places for their destinations 
would need coal and food supplies for 
their personnel, thus increasing the 
retail as well as the wholesale busi- 
hess. Furthermore, these ships could 
bring us many of our necessities at 
cheaper rates and in shorter time 
than the railroads are now doing. Our 
unused docks would become centers 
of activity and industry instead of 
lake front eyesores, likewise our har- 
bors, with their rejuvenated fleets of 
tugs. 

The yearly tourist invasion would 
be increased considerably because of 
the beautiful scenic water route from 
the Atlantic coast up the St. Lawr- 
ence, into the Great Lakes and one of 
the finest countries God wrought. This 
fact is self-evident through the num- 
ber of tourists who came to Clover- 
land this Summer, in motor cars and 
in spite of the business depression. 

The success of this project would 
also increase the number of manufac- 
turing industries in Cloverland be- 
cause it is an established fact that 
manufacturing is carried on more 
cheaply near the source of the neces- ° 
Sary raw product. Then think of the 
copper, woodenware, paper, and flour 
mills that would establish themselves 
here if they could ship their products 
direct at reasonable rates. 

The country would become well 
known and advertised and as a result 
our farm lands would be taken up 
more readily, with the increase of the 
urban population making a ready mar- 
ket for farm products. 

With the success of the tidewater 
project Cloverland would not only be- 
come one of the finest countries God 
wrought, but one of the greatest. 


Live Stock Lesson No. IV 


(Continued from page 20) 


_us take the hide, for instance, 
1 is the most valuable by-prod- 
‘om a beef animal. The hide of 
verage animal weighs about sixty 
ls. The hides are all graded de- 
ng upon whether or not they 
from cows, steers, bulls, or 
and whether they are branded 
ms, Natives, Texas, koshers or 
y hides. The hides are piled in 
MD cellar according to grade, 
me being salted with coarse salt. 
‘ hides have to stay in salt for 
st thirty days before they can be 
2d without danger of spoiling. 
1s tanneries buy them and they 
it through a further curing proc 
re before they are made up in 
3 various leather goods which 
| need and use, such as shoes, 
ses, harness, etc. 

Second most valuable by-prod- 
hich Bossy provides is the ©x- 
it which is deposited around the 
chs, heart, etc. From forty to 
vounds of this fat comes from 
animal. This is melted at a 
mperature and the oils recov- 
re used for the making of oleo- 
rime and compound lard. I will 
uu more about that in a later 


des the two products named 
are several others that should 
itioned here. For instance, two 
stomachs are cleaned and Saved 
the trade are called tripe. This 


sometimes is pickled and other times 
sold fresh for use in soup or sausage. 
Some of the muscles in the tripe are 
very tender and taste just like the 
white meat of a nice young chicken. 

The tongues are ,of course, saved 
and often cured and smoked but are 
sometimes cooked, canned and sold 
in that manner. The esophagus is 
thoroughly washed and the muscles 
on the outside (which makes the food 
go down and the cud come up) are 
stripped off and saved for sausage 
and the lining which remains is used 
for a sausage container, The casings 
are recleaned, graded and cured and 
are saved for similar purposes. 

Sweet breads or the thymus gland 
are considered a delicacy and good 
prices are paid for this product. They 
are found only in the necks of the 
younger animals. 

The livers and hearts are used for 
sausage, when they cannot be sold 
fresh. Of course there is some call 
for the products in a frozen condition. 

Bossy’s tail, or as it is known “ox 
tail,” is sold fresh or it may be manu- 
factured into ox tail soup. Sometimes 
it is salted, cooked and put in pickle 
and sold in that manner. 

There are many other products that 
Bossy gives us that I would like to 
tell about, the principal ones of which, 
however, will be left to a later lesson 
in which we will study the by-prod- | 
ucts. 
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Progressive farmers 
make their own fuel and light 


‘Tt Colt Carbide 
Lighting-a n d-Cooking 
Plant has given the 
farmer the means to enjoy 
city lighting and city cook- 
ing conveniences, available 
in no other form. 

This simple machine mixes 
carbide and water to produce 
gas which has been declared 
by Science to be the hottest 
fuel known for cooking and 
ironing, It likewise pro- 


duces light that is a perfect 
match for sunlight. 

Make your place stand out 
from the surrounding farms. 
Give it the manifold advan- 
tages of a Colt Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plant. 

Send us your name and 
address on a postal and we 
will tell you all about cost 
and everything else you want 
to know. Get the facts and 
let them decide for you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
L 30 East 42d Street, New York 


(RADE age 


CARBIDE LIGHTING -AND- 


COOKING PLANTS 


Lightnin'‘z annually kills more peo- 
Dle than the railways, and causes a 
property loss of over $8,000,000 in this 
country. 


A celluloid toilet set can be made 
attractive enough for a very accept- 
able gift if it is decorated with hand- 
painted flowers 


15,000 Hogs 2,000 Cattle 


All Classes of Live Stock 
in Active Competitive De- 
mand. Chicago Market 
Prices Obtainable at a 
Considerable Saving in 
Transportation, Yardage 
and Selling Expense. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I 


Milwaukee Stock Yards 


The Competitive 
Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


Milwaukee Stock Yards Company 


2,000 Sheep 7,000 Calves 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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First National Bank 


of Calumet 

H Calumet, Michigan 

Capital $200,000.00 

| CALL IN AND SEB US 
We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddiby, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C, Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 

[at ae eee ee Cashier. 


ee 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


TTTTNTTNNVITUTTTTTTTTUUTUCUTTTTOUTUUTUUCTCTTUUUTLOUTLLLUIUULLLLU ALLS ULLAL LLL Goooo 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munlsing, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


The First National Bank 


of Ontonagon 


$50,000.00 
$42,000.00 
$500,000.00 


Capital - 
Surplus and Profits - 
Resources Exceeding 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers 


A. HALTER, President 
C. Fl EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 
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First National Bank 


of Iron River 
fron River, Michigan 


| 
| 
| 
Capital, $50,000.00 | 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 

Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- { 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. { 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Officers: 
Bice, Vice Pres. ; 


eel rn ee! 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J Sherman J, D. Reynolds, 
John M. Longyear 


ml 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 
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They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years 
for United States 
State of Michigan 


Officers G. A. Blesch, 
Pres.; C. W. 


Depository and 


Vice 
Asst. 


Pres. ; ‘, John Henes, 
Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, 


[re 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier ; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
| mail with us. 


—<—$————————————— et 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 

Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 

3% Interest paid on Savings 

Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, 

Surrell 


W. G. 

E. M. 
Asst. 
Matt 


| First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 

| Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

| 

| 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. { 


| First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 
Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 

Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


re 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Pres.; 5S. | 
\ 


Officers and Directors: H. L. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; @G. 


Kaufman, 


A. Carlson, Cashier; 


0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; £. J. Hudson, E. 8. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
————————EEEE SSS 
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HE making of. butter has been 

going on from earliest histori- 

cal times. This is probably be- 

cause milk undergoes so rapid 
a change that it was necessary for 
man to preserve what part of it he 
could in butter or cheese. 

Butter is a valuable food and is our 
most easily digested fat. Recently ex- 
periments prove that it is strong in 
the valuable vitamines. Creameries 
are gradually taking over the making 
of butter and yet it is surprising how 


much butter is made in the farm 
homes. That which is well made is a 
most delicious produet but a great 


quantity of it is poorly made and soon 
turns sour. Such butter, bought by 
the town merchant, is sold to factories 
at a very low figure. Here it is melted 
and washed and churned over and 
made into rather poor grade butter 
which should be, according to law, 
plainly marked “Renovated.” It is 
sometimes called “process butter.” It 
does not keep well and the cook will 
find it cheaper to use other fat, such 
as cotton-seed oil. 

Cream is composed of tiny fat glob- 
ules, each enclosed in an albumen 
wrapper. Churning breaks the albu- 
men wrapper and the fat then gathers 
in lumps of butter. The buttermilk is 
then washed out and salt added, and 
this helps to keep the butter sweet. 

If the milk has not been horoughly 
washed out the butter soon turns sour 
or rancid. Such butter may be sweet- 
ened by soaking and working over in 


Savory Soups 


WAS chagrined the other day, in 

studying up a recipe with a fancy 

name in which were mentioned 
“onion puree” and “white sauce,” to 
find it was my old friend Potato Soup 
masquerading under an aristocratic 
title. But by any other name it will 
smell as appetizing. There is nothing 
more acceptable on a chill Autumn 
evening. It is made of potatoes and 
onions sliced and cooked thoroughly 
together, flavored generously with 
salt, pepper, butter and perhaps a 
pinch of any spice you choose. 

November answers that old test, 
containing one of the letters of the 
word “Oyster,” therefore oyster soup 
is permissable now. I prefer to cook 
the oysters for five minutes, though 
some say prepare your milk first and 
merely heat the oysters through, else 
you will make them less delicately 
flavored, It is undeniable that cook- 
ing does extract the flavor from the 
oyster but it improves the soup which 
is insipid otherwise. After cooking a 
few minutes add butter generously, 
salt, pepper, milk and a few eracker 
crumbs for thickening. 

Celery, chopped and stewed twenty 
minutes, then made into a cream soup 
is delicious. Any vegetable with a 
strong distinctive flavor may be thus 
made into cream soup. When using 
tomatoes, neutralize them first with 
baking soda. A peppery tomato soup 
without cream is a good appetizer. 

Grated cheese to flavor may be add- 
ed to a very thin white sauce, allow ed 
to sit hot, covered until the cheese 
melts and served as soup. 

To extract the essence from meat 
for soups put the meat on to cook in 
cold water and simmer slowly and 
long. Cold water may be added from 
time to time. 

Bean soup, in which the beans are 
so thoroughly cooked as to be dis- 
solved, is a hearty food appropriate 
for cold weather. 

Do not forget the old stand-by veg- 
etable soup, made of a dash of all 
kinds of vegetables and containing all 
sorts of valuable mineral salts. It 
should appear in every home at least 
once a week and be a favorite with the 
children. 
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Woman and the Home 
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By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


The MAKING of BUTTER 


fi 
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water to which baking soda has be¢ 
added. Wash it then with sweet mi} 
and it will be almost as good as ne 
Keep it wrapped in a salted cloth, 


If it is too poor to be made over fi 
table use, it can be sweetened fi 
cooking by melting it and putting in 
it a piece of fresh toast. The toa 
will absorb the odors and flavors. 


Butter is very absorptive. It shou 
never be kept with strong smellil 
foods. It should have a compartme 
with the milk in the icebox and n 
be kept with other foods. 


Butter will keep better if cover 
with a cloth wrung out of cold wat 
Charcoal in the butter crock or a lit 
chunk in the cloth wrapped about t 
butter will help it to keep sweet. 


Those who prefer the flavor of cot 
try butter or who wish to make eo 
try butter go farther can serve tl) 
double purpose by warming it enou| 
to soften it that it may be worked, a 
then working into it a cup of swe 
milk and more salt. 

Beware of buying over salted butt 
This is a devise to cover up unde} 
able flavors in poor butter. It is} 
economy to buy poor butter. | 

In cold weather butter keeps well! 
well covered and in a clean pla) 
Many people have a jar of but 
packed for them at some cleanly fai 
house in October, the season wl 
butter is at its best and pastur 
plentiful. This may be kept unt 
if cold weather continues. 


Mangoes 


Mangoes, or sweet peppers, are ¢ 
monly despised as food, but they 


serve better regard. They conil 
valuable phosphorus, calcium | 
iron; and, as a flavor, surpass all} 


etables except the onion. There is 
most no food with which they 
not be combined to its immense 
provement. 

In mixed pickles, mangoes have l§ 
been used. Stuffed mangoes flow 
in rural districts where there are} 
dens. These are made by taking 
the seeds, soaking in salt water ¢ 
night, and stuffing with chopped 
bage which has been seasoned 1 


At Last! Wigh-Grade Tire 
At Rock-Bottom Prices. 
Notable Sale of standard mak 
carefully selected and scientifica 
reconstructed by ex 
give thousands of m' ies more th 
the 6000 guaranteed. B 
‘Never Held U 
Trouble” — writes Gentral Brune 
Hulet of the Coast Mig. Works,—ont 
an army of Superior Tire’s regular ¢ 
tomers. For years, exacting ¢a 
have been using SUPERIOR, vee ec 
ae satisfaction and & remarka 
saving of time, trouble and mon: 
Qrders even Seat the rs pp 
strict arantee pson 
protects you. ePRY Gna 
your tire cost more: er 
Brand New 
FREE With: ra “tire Orde el 
»$ll 
il 
2B 


own 


State whether you want straight side 
r non-skid. pen $2 deposit for eac! 
alance subject to examination; 


Sine if full amount is sent with order 
SUPERIOR TIRE COM 


MPANY. 
Dept. 5 P. 1st Ave. and 36th St.,New ¥! 


| 


: | 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, ne 


Member Federal Reserve System — 
: | 


vember, 1921 


¢, pepper, sugar and celery seed. 
xy are then packed in a stone jar, 
ered with hot, sweetened vinegar 
allowed to stand until used. They 
7 be made more fancy by adding 
‘ins, horseradish, nasturtium seed, 
ttle tumeric, olive oil, grated nut- 
s, chopped cucumbers, or any other 
(etable which may be pickled. 
tuffed, baked mangoes are deli- 
jis. After the center is removed, 
| mango is filled with a bread dress- 
¥ such as is put in chicken, or with 
f croquette preparation or highly 
Jsoned meat. Plain mangoes may 
yaked and seasoned with olive oil 
5 vinegar, or a white sauce may be 
ired over them. Cheese chopped 
’ be added. 


~ 


RECIPES 


1 

The Rice Trick. 
til fresh potatoes are more plen- 
}, Substitute rice once in a while. 


|) somewhat of a trick to boil it so 
jill not be gummy. Wash it thor- 


jy and put it on in three times 
syulk of boiling water which has 
¢ salted. Boil quickly for ten min- 
Then pour 


¢ stirring occasionally. 


y 44 

7) © 
‘appers! Fur Shippers! 
\ nearly fifty years the price list of | 
¢ey’s Fur House has been the standard 
fae northwest. These prices are bona- § 
d based on standard grading that in- 

3 you bigeest returns. Percey’s check jf 
3 the most money for your season’s work, 


Write us today swre for Price List 
and Shipping Tags. 


| 
ercey’s Fur House 


| Main Si., Oshkosh, Wisc. } 


" 
"| (SERGE UU nce 
| 
| 


lut Flowers, P 
and Seeds 


| With a Reputation 
) Supplied to the Great Northwest 


i 


YULUTH FLORAL CO., 
' Duluth, Minn. 


| tra Value in Emblems and Sprays 
for Funerals 


TRE BBS Ping CGH la ag 


ants 


Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company 


MARINETTE, 


ie 2 NOLIN sR ATTN HARDEN ANN oA yO De eT HPD 


Woman an 


BIE | lire chore vnc oramerems arash Quin a usleigmwrr uf IEdemeL Arne ey arnn 
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off nearly all the water; cover and put 
off over a very slow fire, and let it 
steam for twenty or thirty minutes, 
stirring occasionally. The more water 
left on and the quicker the steaming, 
the softer the grains will be. If you 
want it rather firm use less water and 
steam more slowly. 


Rice With Meat. 


Put into a pan to boil: one cup boil- 
ed rice, one cup finely chopped cooked 
meat, salt, chili pepper, one chopped 
onion. Boil fifteen minutes. 


Rice and Cheese. 

Into a baking dish sprinkled with 
cracker crumbs, put this mixture: cup 
and half of boiled rice, beaten egg, 
half cup milk, two tablespoons butter, 
cup of grated cheese. Cover with 
cracker crumbs, dot with butter and 
bake twenty minutes. 


Rice and Tomatoes. p 
Mix cup of boiled rice, half cup 
cracker crumbs, egg, salt, pepper, but- 
ter and tomatoes to flavor and bake 
half hour. 


Croquettes. 
Mix cup boiled rice, pound of raw 
chopped meat, half cup cracker 
crumbs, egg, salt and pepper. Fry. 


Poinsetta Salad. 

When you buy your first tomatoes 
you will want to make something very 
dainty of them. Try Poinsetta Salad 
thus: Cut just through the skin near- 
ly to the stem end into six or eight 
“petals.”” Place on a lettuce leaf and 
bend the “petals” down. Cut the in- 
ner tomato into corresponding sec- 
tions but not entirely to the bottom. 
Put cooked salad dressing cver the 
inner sections. 


Cheaper Meats—Beef Pot Roast. 


Cut two pounds of lean meat into 
two inch sections. Flour and sear in 
fry-pan; then add one sliced onion, 


one sliced carrot, two sprigs parsley, 
salt and pepper, pint canned tomatoes, 
(or raw ones. The French always use 
tomato to make meat tender, as the 
acid helps break the tissues.) One 
cup of Cover tightly and sim- 
mer two hours adding water if neces- 
sary. Thicken gravy and serve. 
Swiss Steak. 

This is made from round steak cut 
about an inch thick. Flour it well and 
sear in fat in which an onion has first 
been browned. When well browned 
on both about ten minutes. cov- 
er with water and let simmer two 
hours for two pounds. These cheaper 
Ineats cannot be made delicious nor 
tender by any but long, slow cooking. 


peas 


sides, 


To whiten piano keys clean them 
with a stiff cream made with pumice 
stone powder and lemon juice, and 
then wash off with peroxide of hydro- 
gen, polishing afterwards with a piece 
of soft silk. 


Manufactt rers of 


Fiber, Manila, Jute and Kraft 
PAPERS 


WISCONSIN 
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Syrup make a nice dessert. 


| fhe foolish man who built 


i 


his house on the sand— 


He gave an example in folly which anybody 
can understand. 


It isn’t so easy, however, to sense the mistake 
of trying to build the body on foods which lack 
essential nourishment. 


Here, again, is a foundation of sand which 
gives "way when the test comes. 


Many a food that tastes good lacks honesty 
of nourishment to equal its taste. Thus it tempts 
the appetite into mistakes that often are costly. 


Grape-Nuts is a food which helps build bodily 
endurance for life’s stress and storm. ‘The full 
nourishment of wheat and malted barley, together 
with the vital mineral salts so necessary to bone 
structure and red blood corpuscles, with phos- 
phates for the brain, is retained in Grape-Nuts. 
The long baking process by which Grape-Nuts is 
made gives the food a natural sweetness and an 
unusual ease of digestibility and assimilation. 


Served with cream or milk, Grape-Nuts is | 
fully nourishing, and whether eaten asa cereal at 
breakfast or lunch, or made into a pudding for 
dinner. Grape-Nuts has a particular delight for 
the appetite. Sold by g-ocers. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 


Plain doughnuts served with maple Gravy is not supposed to be whole- 


some for children. 


With a beef or mutton stew serve 
dumplings, brown gravy, and stewed 
carrots or onions. 


With beefsteak serve French fried 
or hash brown potatoes, fried oniong 
or baked tomatoes. 


Oconto County’s Great Flolsteim Herd 
AT 


THE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 
ADOLFPH P. LEANER, Owner BP. W. NEMET”, Herdsman 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1921. 
Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan: 
Gentlemen: 
[ am pleased to report to 
pure bred } 


you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, a 
olstein, made the following record: 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


UCL ORE a /ae dais wate a «RR coe eee MEE ae 32.2 Ibs. 
VNR thes 7, MOA. WS oN ner och chsh deel erl, aR eed te 745.6 lbs. 
Mili ke cativiog lista Eis Aa eae Ue Dies oe Ri 115.6 Ibs. 
Uitte tamie SOL Caam ena wh Arik cose san Se le eee GA 126.2 Ibs. 
SWEUD ker tuk SHO) Ra ER op 0) CA ae i SL ORES 3136.5 Ibs, 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Wis- 
This cow was awarded three 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 

For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount of 
steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 lbs. of beet pulp per 
day. We are feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of beet 
pulp and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as a 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute for 
silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. 

THE QUALITY FARMS, 
Adolph P. Lehner, 
Owner. 


consin State records for a cow of her age. 


APL/MDW 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Should You 
Make a Will? 


Do you know for a certainty whether 
or not you should make a will? 

We have a chart which shows ata 
glance how your property would be dis- 
tributed among your heirs under the 
present laws of Michigan provided you 
did not make a will. We also have a 
booklet, “Planning a Will,’ which, if 
you find that your situation demands a 
will, will greatly simplify your attorney’s 
task in drawing the document. 

Send for this chart and this booklet. 
Then consult your attorney and have 
him draw your will. And last but not 
least choose a trust company as the ex- 
ecutor of your will. A trust company 
never falls sick, nor dies, nor fails your 
loved ones in the hour of need. 

The Union Trust Company was 
founded 30 years ago. During that time 
it has given faithful counsel and service 
to thousands of Michigan families as 
executor, trustee and guardian. It will 
give the same faithful counsel and serv- 
ice to your family. Write today for the 
chart and booklet. 


Clnion Crust Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


First trust companp in Detroit 


Northern State Hormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 Over $20,000,000.00 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 


for a Dollar a Year. 


A STORY IN FACTS 


Oia 1910 an average of 50,000 acres have been cleared every year in 


upper Wisconsin. 


in the last decade. 


the state. 


With only 27 per cent of the tilled farm land, upper Wisconsin already — 
has 29 per cent of the total dairy cows of the state. 


Wisconsin’s acreage in farm land has increased about 1,000,000 acres 
since 1910, but nearly 600,000 of that new acreage has been added in upper 


Wisconsin. 


It would take 500 trainloads hauling 40 cars each to carry upper Wis-_ 
consin’s annual potato crop to market. 


Wisconsin produces over 60 per cent of the nation’s cheese, while the 
upper 29 counties alone produce 22 per cent of the nation’s total. | 


The first land clearing train in America was run by the College of | 


Agriculture in 1916. 


Upper Wisconsin already has as many dairy cattle for an acre of im- 
proved land as the state average and is growing rapidly. 


Paradise for Summer Visitors 


(Continued from page 5) 


rocks below, were the spray leaped in 
the sun. For salmon it would have 
been an ideal stream, but it could nev- 
er have been negotiated it seems, al- 
though disciples of Isaak Walton will 
declare that trout have made the as- 
cent of the Michigamme race, but that 
was back in the days of Hiawatha. 
Crabs and water insects now appear to 
be the sole life that finds it pleasant 
in the quiet pools that the bald rocks 
shelter from the maelstrom above. 

So at last giving up the attempt as 
vain, we crawled back to the river 
bank and thence up the sand tote road 
to the machine, which apparently glad 
of an hour’s rest in the now blazing 
sun, negotiated the loose earth easily 
and were back on the black bitumen in 
a twinkling and had left Mansfield and 
its solitude far behind before the first 
pipe of long-cut had been blown to the 
winds of Cloverland, 

Streaking it down the Crystal Falls 
road, we again hit the main highway 
to Iron Mountain, but decided that fish 
might still be found in the brooks that 
drift lazily over their pebble-strewn 
and shady beds. Without going fur- 
ther, we were again unsuccessful after 
a mile hike up the Randville creek, for 
shiners were only in the market as 
game that day. It was a tired crowd 
of outers who dragged their limbs out 
of the creek and then plodded through 
the sand and brush for a mile to the 
faithful car, which had taken its last 
five for the day. 

Fishing in Cloverland is good, so it 
is said. It is all very true, but fish 
bite in season, and while big game fish 
abound in the lakes which we thought- 
lessly passed up, trout are indeed 
scarce on a warm summer’s day when 


Over 80,000 acres were cleared in 1920. 


More than 12,000 new farms have been settled in upper Wisconsin | 
There is now a total of 65,000 farms, a more phenome- 
nal growth than that in the prairie states during the land boom. 


Upper Wisconsin in 1919 produced 37 per cent of the field peas, 34 per 
cent of the clover and timothy, and 47 per cent of the potatoes grown in 


Ps 
1 
-—. 


November, 192 


| 


the continued warmth has produced 
plentiful supply of real flies, whic 
lack all the stiffness of a varnishe¢ 
grasshopper or feather-tailed spoon. 

The real sport of all is with a sto) 
steel rod and a good Dowagiac. Th¢ 
a broad river and spring-fed lake ar 
a canoe or boat. For this is the inlar 
voyage that will bring you fish. Clo 
erland produces muskies, bass, tl 
fierce pike and pickerel. Trout stream 
it also has, but never take the advi 
you will get along the road, for tro 
streams are zealously guarded by tho 
who know and you will pass them} 
time and again in the search for th 
hole just a few miles ahead, whi 
somehow you never reach. 

We found the people of the woo 
hospitable, however, and after it w 
the outing which delighted us. Fis 
ing was a side issue after all, } 
agreed, and the story went arouw 
after we rolled into the old home tow 
a dusty and sunbaked crowd, that 0 
hunger had proven the better of val 
and our fish had drawn the wood fi 
when they were put to sizzle and! 
over our wayside campfire. 

Yes, they were good eating, we sa 
and after all, it was living again 
stretch out for more than forty wil 
between sheets that were far from t 
touch of the night’s damp air, for 
who profess to know the land we ! 
in, boast of its small-city life as W 
as the chance you have to rough it, 
the big-city man says, So when 
Cloverland, do as you always do 
would like to do, and you will find f 
and recreation what ever it is. 17 
roads are smooth, but the scellt 
rugged and fishing depends on yé 
skill. 


\ 
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CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Feeding 85,000 Girls Daly |—————_—_@—___— 
By C. W. HUNGERFORD 


OW would you like, gentle 
Lady of the Gingham Apron, 
to supply the luncheon needs 
of 85,000 people a day? 
How would you like to undertake to 
» this at an average cost of some- 
ing like 20 cents a day, and vary 
e menu so that it would afford a 
oice of a substantial meat order or 
dainty salad, and a half dozen selec- 
ms of desserts including a couple of 
ads of ice cream? 


Don’t worry, you probably will not 
called upon to perform this Hercu- 
in culinary task. No single individ- 
1 has yet been asked to undertake 
But every day, including Sundays 
d holidays, the job is being done, 
ne efficiently, done economically, 
d done to the entire satisfaction of 
> 85000 critical young women who 
tronize this tremendous lunchroom 
stem, 
This is one of the big problems 
ich the American Telephone and 
legraph Company is called upon to 
ve in order to maintain its ideal of 
efficient and economical service. 
'play her part in maintaining that 
al, every one of the 250,000 or more 
sxrators employed by the Bell Sys- 
1 must be physically fit. An under- 


ers thrown in, 

There are some 600 of these lunch- | 
rooms, varying in size from the kitch- 
en-dining room in small exchange of- 
fices, in which the girls supplement 
the lunches they bring from home by 
preparing hot soups, coffee, tea or co- 
coa, to the great dining rooms of some 
of the exchanges in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, where the daily sales 
run into figures that equal those of 
many commercial chain restaurants. 

Trained dieticians are employed to 
almost all of the associated companies 
In preparing the menus, experienced 
restaurant men attend to the buying, 
cooks and matrons who are experts 
in their lines prepare and serve the 
food, Through a department of the | 
parent company in New York a sort 
of clearing house for suggestions and 
ideas is maintained, so that the proc- 
ess of improving the service is con- 
Stantly going on. 

Here is a typical menu, selected at | 
random, from those served in the fifty 
or more restaurants maintained for 
the telephone operators and other 
girls employes of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, with the prices 
charged for each item: 


with a few regiments of clerical work- | 
| 
| 


What will your car be worth 
a year from today? 


5 - Rice soup 9 
irished or improperly nourished Roast ana ve 
ly cannot stand the strain of the Roast lamb witir dre 14 
.cting duties these girls are called reds bataives -08 
$ = é OUS ¢ aS OF 
m to perform, try as their employ- Gold meat with salad 18 

will to minimize this strain by é 
ing them attractive rest rooms and nes and pimento .08 

1 ortunity to enjoy them TOC tee he th, UT eRSIBE -06 
ple opp Y, JOY ‘ Tomato and cucumber 08 
md many telephone exchange of- 1 eae ene eo ianes rs 
Byere sO Situated that it is next to Ai trican chee lettuce... ee. eee oe Don B 
yossible for the operators to go Dessertac) a een a GE ROTH ERS 

iauneneons, or to tind’ Cantaloupe ..:.. 0.65. 6..0.tecceceee es .08 
- for the I MS a OF. : Chocolate pudding (whipped cream). .05 MOTOR CARS 
‘active restaurants in their neigh- Orange layer cake (martin)......-. ‘08 
hood that are within their means. [ce cream ...........0000 7” Bese adits 
it has been that there has been een Ane butter, .02; roll, .02; 

" J m gee ; yu ermilkK, , . 

t up—the process has been one of Fresh fruits—Apples, .05; oranges, .05: 
vy growth, almost of evolution—a bananas, .05; apricots, .08, or 2 for 05: 
em of operators’ lunchrooms that peaches, .01, or .01 anda fraction above 
’ covers every important city of oe Bh nos eee served whole. 

country and supplies the luncheon Jam or jelly, .02. Peanut butter, 02.. 
ds of a veritable army of operators, Ice cream, candy; crackers, sundaes, .10, 


{ HOME COMPANY 
CKED BY THE HOME PEO- 
3, THE DETROIT LIFE IN- 
RANCE COMPANY HAS AT- 
INED ITS PRESENT HIGH 
ANDING WITH THE PEO- 
MeOF THE STATE OF 
,HIGAN BY REASON OF 

CONTINUOUS PRACTI- 


Change in Officers | 


ic C. PARTRIDGE, who has been | 


secretary-treasurer of the First | — ee 
Wisconsin Company, of Milwaukee, 
since its organization in January, 1920, 
was elected a vice-president by the 
board of directors at the July meeting, 
The company is one of the First Wis- 
consin group of financial institutions, 
the other two being the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank and the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company. | 
Three other promotions were made 


When a man tops the market every time he 
ships in there must be a good reason for it. 

George H. Darrington, Honey Creek, Iowa, has 
topped the Omaha market four times this year 
with Shorthorn cattle of his own breeding—every 


: pen A See =F F ime he has offered anything for sale. In January 

The by the directors at the same time. time he has offered any g Sale, in january 

~» OBSERVANCE OO} ABSA George A. Patmythes, who was assist. he pore Hae as noms that ete i oe 

) (Ti ws ant secretary, was moved forward to 1 Marcn a yunCcN Of heifers and in June and Au- 

GAN, THE COMPANY ESeretary: uel Wi! Ceaveia na eds gust two lots of steers, all bred and raised on the 

SERVICE.” IT OFFERS assistant treasurer, was made treasur- he tohex I op ie and topped rae Pees a ages anaes 

E at Wes Pea? SES =i Si e nignest record o le year up to that time when the August sale 
2 MAXIMUM OF PROTEC- res and Milton (0. Kaiser, wae, Aig was made, $10.50 per cwt. 

manager of sales, was made assistant ay 
N AND SECURITY Al treasurer. | [hese were pure-bred Shorthorns handled under ordinary farm con- 


Like Mr. Partridge, they have been | ditions. 
with the company since its organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Partridge is a graduate of the 
Albany Law School, but never prac- | A e 9 site 
ticed law. He came back home to be: | merican Shorthorn Breeders Association 
gin his banking career with the Wal- 
worth State Bank, of Walworth, Wis- 13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
consin. From cashier of this institu- 


tion he went to the farm mortgage de OO re SS. ea 


partment of the Minnesota Loan and = 


= LOWEST RATE CON- 
"ENT WITH PROPER SER- 
Ei ALL GOVERNMENT 
ROVED LIFE INSURANCE 
ICIES WRITTEN. ‘LEE 
‘ROIT LIFE IS THE FAST- 

GROWING LIFE INSUR- 


It Pays to Grow Shorthorn Beef. 


rf Trust Company, of Minneapolis. department when it united with the years. His previous experience, both 
/E COMPANY IN MICHI- At this time the public, which had bond department of the Wisconsin as a lawyer and with the North-West- 
investing i far rus aS eSe meat C é i 919. yhe =) TT ailway ¢ any hav 
ib MORE THAN EIGHT been investing in farm mortgages Trust ympany in 1919 When the ern Railway company have helped to | 


First Wisconsin Company, which is 
the investment securities organization 
branch of the First Wisconsin institu. 


manifested an interest in bonds. From 
selling farm mortgages to selling bonds 
was therefore a logical step, About 


make him valuable in the bond busi- 
hes, as is evidenced by his most re- | 
cent promotion, 


-ION ($8,000,000) DOL- 


S OF NEW _ BUSINESS 
TTEN IN THE FIRST NINE 
‘THS OF THE PRESENT 
R. TOTAL BUSINESS IN 
CE NOW OVER TWENTY- 
2N MILLION ($27,000,- 
MmDOOLLARS. M. an 
JEN, PRESIDENT. 


ten years ago Mr. Partridge returned 
to Wisconsin as a bond salesman for 
the First Savings and Trust Company, 
of Milwaukee. During the time that 
he has been with the _ institutions 
which merged into the First Wiscon- 
sin group, Mr. Partridge served as as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, being elected to this position in 
1915; manager of the bond department 
of the First National, being elected in 
1917, and manager of the merged bond 


tions, was organized in January, 1920, 
Mr. Partridge was elected secretary- 
treasurer. As a vice-president, he will 
serve with Robert W. Baird, Walter 
Kasten and H. O. Seymour. 

Mr. Patmythes and Mr. Kaiser ob- 
tained all their bond and banking ex- 
perience with the First National. 

Mr. Grove is a newcomer in the bond 
field. Before going into the First Wis- 
consin Company he was with the Wis- 
consin ‘Trust Company for several 
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on |B 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Describes cause, effects and treat- 


ment; tells how farmers in all parts 

of U. 8. are stopping the ravages 

of this costly malady, 
Write for free copy today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
40 sett Street, Lancaster, Wis. 


What About the Gasoline 
| You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 


. sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
. trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
tas 

It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 
the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 

This company on account of its immense resources can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance, 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
same, and can you buy it everywhere? 

Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes. 

It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
CHICAGO 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. Address all want ads to the 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


$1,000 GETS 200-ACRE Farm with $5,000 FOR SAILE—Registered Hereford Bull 
income: 25 cattle, automobile, horses, Delila’s Prince, 3 years old Well bred 

poultry, hogs, crops, full equipment in- and a good individual. Price $150.00 

cluded; cuts 100 tons hay, pastures 45 Whitney Farms, Whitney, Mich, ; 

head, estimated 400 cords wood, 200,000 2 

ft. timber; good 2-story 10-room_ house, Tire 

splendid 100-ft. barn, big silo, stable, 60- aa ‘TOVRPR rwhy__s 2 et KO: 

ft. poultry house, etc. rced to sell all iii: ee Peta est Lepr ee a 

$6,900, only $1,000 down, easy terms. De- Bast angie) Mi fi ame ‘ eS 

tails page 29 our Big New Illus. Catalog. ach) piacere ht aed 

Jus Out. Copy Free. Strout Farm 

Agency 814 DS, Ford Bldg., Detroit, FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap. 


Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 
Basy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 
Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE—Whit- 
ney Skylark Ormsby born Aug. 

23, 1920, a good grandson of Duchess Sky- 

lark Ormsby, World’s Champion Cow. 

Also offer Whitney Colantha Pontiac ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 

Korndyke, born Feb. 13, 1921, a grandson stracter, Lansing, Mich. 

of the great Pontiac Korndyke Will sell _ 

for cash or on time or will consider trad- 


Segis, > ii 
FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 
justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 


FREE Wisconsrn Bulletins—Soil, climate 


ing for high-class females. Prices rea- 5 > b 

sonable. This is a real opportunity to and crops, Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

secure a real sire. Whitney Farms, Whit- Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 

ney, Mich. yas, 

WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES— 

Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 

Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- | each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 

fields, West Chester, Ohio. wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

TANTR Cadre ead < 
' Ra esa Noa ey a Sara would RESIDENT owner several adjoining 
like 8 i ch ¥ 1 owner of im- *farms continuous both sides State 
4 proved farm with grazing land adjacent, Trunk Highway, N. BE. Wisconsin. will 
i that would want to go in on a live stock sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices 
' proposition on share basis. Best of ref- terms right. [Location soil, water fuel, 
t erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland schools, churches. markets, transporta- 
i Magazine. tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
i = eS ES oS. = — owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
| WANTED—AI1 salesmen to sell drug and Tons green clover annually turned un- 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on | der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- larvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 


4 tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
building sanitation.” Apply at once. hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 

Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, to 5 miles from manufacturing village 

Mich. and city, 80 from big city. Opportunity 
‘] = : several families locate together in coun- 
‘” FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
t miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
County, fenced this spring with a new erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 


fence with a good solid oak post every rod 

4 and four wires and barbs close, or what is 

| known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 

runs through the center of the section and 

i makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 

) write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
" 4 } apolis, Minn. 


Cloverland Magazine. 


WANT TO HEAR from, party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price, John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


| 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Dairy Cow Costs 


IGURES on the cost of maintain- 
F ing dairy cows, just released by 
F. T. Riddell of the farm manage- 
ment department at the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, give $142.80 as the 
total direct cost per cow during the 
past year in the average herd. The 
material upon which this estimate is 
based was gathered from a cost ac- 
counting route in Wayne and Monroe 
Counties, which included 528 animals 
on 23 different farms, and was checked 
carefully by W. J. Kurtz, of the col- 
lege staff. 

Returns from the herds studied on 
the route totaled $235.06 per cow, leav- 
ing a net average return, above direct 
costs, of $92.26 a year per cow. Costs 
included $103.36 feed per cow, and 
$39.44 for other costs, including main- 
tenance of entire herd and feed for 
young stock and bulls. Returns in- 
cluded $175.88 from milk and cream 
sales, and $59.18 from other sources, 
including sale of stock and manure, 
and dairy products used in the home. 

Man labor required to care for one 
dairy cow was found to total 151 hours 
a year, at an average price of hired 
labor of 24.9 cents per hours, includ- 
ing board. Total investment per cow 
ran to $357.05, equipment and build- 
ings being included in the investment 
figures. 

An interesting feature brought out 
in the record was the fact that differ- 
ent herds, because of greatly differing 
production ability per cow, showed de- 
cided variance in earning power. Nine 
herds averaged 8,305 pounds of milk 
a cow, for a net return of $111.62 a 
head: while eleven herds averaged but 
6,310 pounds of milk per cow, for a 
net return of only $92.94 an animal. 


Alfalfa is Needed 


STATE-WIDE campaign to -in- 
ps crease the acreage of alfalfa and 
other legumnious crops in Michi- 
gan is to be launched in the near fu- 
ture, acdording to announcement of 
Prof. J. F. Cox, head of the farm crops 
department at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 
All other agricultural agencies in 
the state will be called upon to aid in 
the ‘campaign, which is expected to be 


of far-reaching importance to Michi- 
gan agriculture. Importance of le- 


ecumes in good farming systems is ap- 
parent, and an effort will be made to 
acquaint the entire state with their 
value. 

“The time is ripe to make Michigan 
a leading alfalfa state,” says Professor 
Cox. “After twenty-five years of ef- 
fort, alfalfa has arrived. With dollar 
wheat and fifty cent corn staring them 
in the face, farmers are regarding al- 
falfa as a mighty good money crop. In 
fact, it is one of the best in the state 
this year. 

“Tike good clover, alfalfa is the 
foundation of successful farming. 
Good stands are of great benefit to fu- 
ture cultivated and grain crops. A 
man cannot grow this crop without 
becoming a better soils man, a better 


crop grower, and a better feeder of 
live stock. Increased acreages of al- 
falfa, sweet clover, clover, vetch and 


COYy 


beans will be sought in the state.” 


nt 


CLOVERLAND BOY ON CULVER 
FOOTBALL TEAM 
# NE of the members of the strong 
f # Culver Military Academy football 
; uad this fall is James A. Spies, 
of Menominee, Michigan. He is play- 
ing end and is one of the mst popular 
players on the team. The Culver 
coach is Bob Peck, the famous all- 
American center, formerly of Pitts- 
hurgh university.’ Culver has one of 
the most brilliant athletic records of 
academy in the country and its 
football team of 1919 went through 
the season without a defeat. 

Cadet Spies is a third classman at 
Culver and is a member of Company 
* of the infantry. He is preparing to 
ake un a scientific course in college. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
A. Spies, of 1313 Stephenson Avenue, 
Menominee. 
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The 
First National Bank} 
of DULUTH | 


At the Center of Cloverland) 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


‘RESOURCES 


$24,000,000 


J Bee bank wants to know} 
you and your problem.| 
The interests of Northeastern | 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by} 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank of 


Tron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
Second Vice-President; F. J. 


Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
B. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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y TheExtrakg; 
will soon pay for one of thi 
Automatic: 


Fountail 
and Heate| 


keeps water at | 


s coldest weather ! 
requires less than a quart of ofl aweek. Made of Gal i 
Steel. A long felt wantsupplied. Every Hen-House ni 0 

i] Price of 1 Heater and 2 gallon Automatic Fountain comp! 

$1.75 Also made in 3 and 4 gallon sizes. 

Write for Circular 7 and testimonials. Agents wante! 


ac. A, S. FORGE WORKS _ SARAWAG, MICHIC 
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FURS 


Wanted every trapper in tht 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, Dakotas and Canadé) 
to write me. I don’t care how 
long you have been in the busi 
ness, | have news for you. Gé 
busy and write me now, 


G. A. BERGMAN 


Bergman Davis Co. 
. \\ 
130 Spring Street Marquette, Mich 


Watch the 


Pennies 


but don’t let them 
hide the dollars. A 
few cents worth ofin- 
ferior flavoring ex- 
tracts can spoil sev- } 
eral dollars worth of other ingredients. | 


Van Duzer’s Certified Flavoring Extracl 


are preferred by those who realize that | 
using the best is usually true economy. 


They have long been noted for their 
delicious flavors, purity, richness and 
strength. ( 


Van Duzer Extract Com 
New York, N.Y. Springfield, 


A! this time of the year, more than at any other, 
©~more people turn their attention to the pos- 
sibilities of material gain and satisfaction from 
arming in Greater Cloverland. It is the natural 
nstinct of the aggressive farmer, determined to 
lerive the most from his labor and investment. 
‘or it is now that the net result of a year’s work 
can be computed and the reward of effort ex- 
yended determined. Too many are confronted 
yy the stubborn fact that a profit on that which 
s produced from the land is insufficient. The 
etired farmer of today owes his independence 
10t to the sale of crops and livestock but to the 
ncrease of land values. Analysis can produce 
ut One conclusion. Get started on a piece of 
vorkable land of your own, in a country where 
brices are low and actual values high. That is 
vhat Northern Minnesota offers the enterprising 
Od industrious farmer. Resulting from our lum- 
ering Operations, we have come to own large 
creage of farm lands and are now in position to sell 
-0n liberal terms to the proper parties. Write us. 
Cloquet Lumber Company 
Johnson Wentworth Lumber Company 
Northern Lumber Company 
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fom 100 Hens rd." 


. “Delco-Light has increased my egg yield 

NE dollar extra per hen per year, is the record ot to such aa extent that eral pay fot ae 
self this season—that is, in six months 

poultrymen who keep hens under electric light a Sais eee, scale aaa mae 


few hours in the winter mornings and evenings. tario. 


Delco-Light provides the means for lighting poultry ENO DnaIbee 
houses at little cost. An inexpensive automatic switch eggs—an increase in profit of over $850, 
which left quite a balance above the cost 


turns the light on and off at the right time. of Delco-Light installation.” —E. M. Van 


Inwagen, Oak Corners, N. Y. 

Think of the extra profit Delco-Light will earn. More Sie Sete ae 

eggs in the winter when prices are high! And this same “Here are our results: 1920 (no lights), 
Feb., 34 dozen; March, 46 dozen; 1921 


Delco-Light plant*will furnish light for the house, the (with lights), Feb., 51 dozen; March, 112 
dozen. I am putting 200 laying hens un- 
barn, and the farmy yard. It will furnish the power to 1OE ca Light tis owiter! eee 


do the chores and pay for itself in a short time. Jones, Waukee, lowa. 


Mail Coupon for Booklet 


E have prepared a booklet on the lighting of poultry houses. It is 
called, “‘The Miracle of More Eggs.” It ‘contains the reports of ex- 
periments of Cornell University, Washington State Agricultural Col- 

lege, and some of the largest poultry raisers in the country. It explains in 
detail how and when the hen houses should be lighted to secure the best 


results. 
A copy of this booklet will be mailed to you without cost or obligation. 
Simply sign and mail the coupon. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


STOVER COMPANY, Distributor 
1407-1409 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
eae cost or oD 


ELCO O-LIGHT ole 
Cl More Ewes” 
DE ans AeA ANS Satisfied Users a ; | 
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we received 24,215 


LIGHT CC On 
Dayton, Ohio. | 
Please send me 


Inc. 
Sept-2 
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Portal to Cloverland’s Sparkling 
Fairy Land in Mid- Winter Dress 
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ol West Laka st. 
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MODEL STANDARD 


Double-breasted shawl collar, 
inside patch pockets with out- 
side flaps two-button all-round 
belt. Made in all Patrick-Du- 
luth colors. 
Boys, 4 to 11 years. 


years. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


forced shoulders. 
Sizes 12 to 18 


MODEL 7322 


Medium weight pure worsted 
yarn. Pull-over style with 
shawl collar. Striped. 


Select Your Chrisenen Gifts 
from the Patrick Catalog— 


+ Pure Northern 


Christmas morning this year will glory in its display of Patrick “Bigger Than Weather” pure 
wool products. Greatcoats and overcoats for men and sport coats for women, smartly tailored from 
genuine Patrick cloth. Mackinaws for men and boys. Sweaters in all the varied colorings and 
stylings. Complete outfits for the hunter, fisherman and sportsman. Pure virgin wool robes and 
blankets for motoring and camping. Wool hose and caps. 


' Make yours a Patrick Christmas—a year of comfort, warmth and satisfaction. A Christmas 
gift bearing the green and black Patrick Label is always appreciated because Patrick Garments are 
distinctive—there is no other cloth like Patrick Cloth. 


Send for your catalog today—then see your nearest Patrick dealer. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 


“Wool . | Jrom sheep ‘that thrive in the 
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Rein- 
Sizes 36 to 
46, packed one in a box. 
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Two Hundred Thousand Tourists in 1922 


F Northern Minnesota increased its tourist 
traffic from 13,000 in 1916 to more than 200,000 
in 1921, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
Northern Wisconsin ought to raise its tourist 
raffic of 100,000 in 1921 to 200,000 in 1922. 
In 1916 touring in Northern Wisconsin and the 
Jpper Peninsula was practically unknown. In 
917 and 1918 interest was centered in winning 
he war and there was no time for touring, but in 
919 there was. a great awakening throughout 
overland as to its possibilities for a favored 
during region. The Ten Thousand Lakes Asso- 
iation of Minnesota, with commercial organiza- 
ions and business interests in general co-operat- 
1g, Imaugurated a tremendous advertising cam- 
aign. The Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
2au did likewise, and Northern Wisconsin joined 
1 but not with such a well organized effort. 
Cloverland Magazine, representing all these 
ctive agencies in development work, assumed 
1e burden of publicity in advance of the touring 
2ason of that year, and on the first day of June, 
319, issued the greatest touring number of any 
iagazine published. That number contained 
venty-two specially written articles on as many 
ifferent districts in Cloverland, all illustrated 
ith more than fifty half-tone pictures in addition 
) a beautiful half-tone cover plate. Thirty thou- 
ind copies of this special touring number were 
ailed out of Cloverland Magazine office, and 
’,000 went direct to prospective tourists mostly 
. Southern Wisconsin, Southern Michigan, IIli- 
dis, Indiana and Ohio, but some reached every 
larter of the United States. 
Circulation experts estimate that an average 
' five persons read each copy of a newspaper, 
id a considerably large number read magazines 
_ proportion to its subscribers. On this basis it 
conservative to say that at least 150,000 persons 
‘ad that great touring number of Cloverland 
agazine.. And that year tourists came to Clover- 
nd. They have been coming ever since and in 
creasing numbers, although financial conditions 
‘ve not permitted the publication and distribu- 
yn Of such a magnificent touring number as that 
iblished in 1919. 
This year Cloverland Magazine published two 
ecial touring numbers in June and July, the 
tne number specially being featured with tour- 
g articles and illustrations although not quite 
elaborate as the touring number in 1919, nor 
re the publishers enabled to give it the wide 
stribution as two years previously. However, 
ere was a big boost in the number of tourists 
compared to 1920, when the magazine was de- 
ting its energies almost exclusively to farm de- 
lopment work and the Great Lakes-St. Lawr- 
\ce Canal project. 
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By HENRY A. PERRY 


There is no doubt that a large portion of this 
season’s tourists may be attributed to the big 
campaign carried on by Cloverland Magazine in 
1919, and a large share of the tourist business of 
1920 may be credited to the magazine’s advertis- 
ing the previous year. Statistics show that the 
two years Cloverland Magazine carried the call 
of Cloverland’s lakes and streams; ideal camp 
sites with fishing, boating and bathing as addi- 
tional recreation and pleasure; vast areas of vir- 
gin forest, lake shore line panorama, towering 
cliffs and rugged gorges; sweeping plains and 
finely developed farms; the horizon of iron and 
copper mining regions pierced with needle-like 
shaft- houses and huge smoke stacks belching out 
great brown billows in cadence with the pulsat- 
ing engines; the big sawmills slicing millions of 
logs into lumber for homes for these prospective 
tourists; good roads everywhere, linking marvel- 
ous scenes of beauty with districts tense in high- 
ly developed industry; kaleidoscopic view of 
God’s heritage to man, some of which had been 
utilized and the remainder left in its own Divine 
creative state; it was then that the call was an- 
swered. 

Experience has proven two important phases 
of touring. The first is that touring is the best 
advertisement for Cloverland. The second is that 
Cloverland Magazine carries the call of Clover- 
land better than any other medium. 

Basing its plans for 1922 on these two outstand- 
ing facts Cloverland Magazine is preparing to 
carry on a special campaign for tourists, not dur- 
ing two or three months of the year, but during 
the whole year. Its circulation department is as- 
sembling the names and addresses of 20,000 pros- 
pective tourists in Southern Wisconsin, Southern 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, with a 
few scattering in more distant territory, and will 
utilize this bona fide subscription list in connection 
with its regular circulation, to promote touring in 
Cloverland. 

With a beautifully illustrated copy of Clover- 
land Magazine going direct into the homes of 
20,000 tourists, where its contents will be dissem- 
inated among five to ten eager readers per copy, 
each month, the publishers are confident of the 
results in Cloverland tours. For this reason Clo- 
verland Magazine has adopted the slogan, ‘200,000 
TOURISTS FOR 1922.” 

While this great campaign will be specially fea- 
tured during the coming year, Cloverland Maga- 
zine will not relax its vigilance or curb its zeal- 
ousness in aiding in the development of agricul- 
ture and live stock production in Cloverland. The 


-viewpoint. 


real purpose of the touring campaign is to inten- 
sify these activities and bring in new settlers. 

The cost of inducing these 200,000 tourists to 
visit Cloverland will. be an infinitesimal part of 
the millions of dollars in cash they will leave, to 
say nothing of the still larger returns in the fu- 
ture than will come as a direct result of this one 
outing. 

Distribution of tourist wealth is not restricted 
to any one particular class, or even a group of 
classes. It will find its way in some form to prac- 
tically everybody—to the farmer for his produce, 
to the laboring man because more employment is 
made possible through the larger capitalization 
of business, to the hotels, garages, mercantile es- 
tablishments. All will get their share. It is not 
humanly possible to prevent these great sums 
from perculating through all the marts of trade 
and channels of industry. The money is spent in 
Cloverland and remains in Cloverland. 


Touring this year has brought with it a tre- 
mendous investment in Cloverland Summer re- 
sorts and acreages for farm development. In 
Oneida County, Wis., there were so many pur- 
chases of this class this year that the state has 
withdrawn its lease-sale offers to conserve its 
public domain. All over Cloverland sales of this 
kind has been characteristic, although not on such 
a gigantic scale, for Oneida County has been di- 
recting its energies along this definite line for the 
past two or three years, the county using more 
advertising space in Cloverland Magazine than 
any two other counties in Cloverland. 

While touring has proven such an excellent ad- 
vertisement for Cloverland, there is another 
phase of it well worthy of consideration. It pays 
big returns in cash at the time of touring. The 
large sums scattered over Cloverland by tourists 
pays a hundred times over the amount invested 
in advertising. Estimating that the 100,000 tour- 
ists visiting Cloverland last year spent only $10 
each, they left $1,000,000 in cash to find its way 
through various channels of merchandise. But 
it is hardly conceivable that each tourist could 
possibly enter Cioverland and get out without 
spending twice, or three times, this minimum 
estimate. 

Touring statistics where they are accurately 
kept, are very interesting from a direct financial 
Colorado claims to have 50,000 tour- 
ists annually who make the state’s business in- 
terests $50,000,000 richer each year. California 
places its tourist value at $75,000,000 a year. Other 
touring regions give figures in proportion. It 
would therefore not be out of proportion to as- 
sume that a realization of 200,000 tourists in Clo- 


(Continued on page 26) 


Parking Reservation Adjoining an Ideal Camp Site in Cloverland. Is a Crowd Like This Worth Anything to a Community? 
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Tourists Boom Business in Oneida County — 


Larger and _ better i 


éé HE morning was 

bright and beau- 

tiful, and my | 

wife and I were 
ready for our trip to that 
wonderful lake region in 
Northern Wisconsin where 
we were to spend a vaca- 
tion of two weeks. 

“We had a fine drive the 
first day and arrived in 
Green Bay early in the 
evening, where we secured 
rooms for the night and 
thanked our lucky stars 
that we had met with no 
mishaps. However, we had 
a dread of the morrow, and 
the next morning I said to 
my wife, ‘Now we are go- 


A Typical Lake and Weather for the Big Musky. 


ing to have hard going — a 


from here, over tote and 

corduroy roads.’ We started out early 
so we would have plenty of time to 
reach our destination in Oneida Coun- 
ty. 

“Just out of Green Bay we came to 
Wisconsin Trunk Highway known as 
39. We seemed to just roll along and 
the nearer we came to the lake coun- 
try the faster the automobile traveled, 
and we arrived in Rhinelander really 
before we knew we were so far along 
the road. 

“What fine roads you people have! 
They are far better than we have in 
the southern part of the state. Our 
two weeks’ vacation has just been 
grand. Had we known there was such 
a delightful time awaiting us in this 


By E. O. BARSTOW 


Secretary Rhinelander Advancement Association 


acreages for farming purposes as an 
investment. 

The season for 1922 promises to 
surpass anything that has ever been 
seen or expected in this district. 


The Rhinelander Advancement As- 
sociation maintains an Information 
Bureau, and hundreds of inquiries 
were answered last season regarding 
Summer resorts and camp sites in 
Oneida and Vilas Counties. A large 
number of personal calls were made 
at the office seeking information as to 


Panorama of Lake and Forest Flits by as the Tourist Glides Along the 
Smooth, Upland Highways. 


country of yours we would have spent 
our vacations up here a good many 
years ago, and we consider this our 
loss.” 

This was the expression of a tour- 
ist from Southern Wisconsin after 
spending his vacation in Oneida Coun- 
ty last August, and is typical of the 
expressions heard from some 32,000 
automobile parties that visited this 
section of Northern Wisconsin during 
the season of 1921. 

A large number of people are al- 
ready making their plans and looking 
forward to the time when they may 
again visit this great vacation coun- 
try, while a great many are now buy- 
ing lake frontage, expecting to build 
Summer homes for their personal use, 
while others have purchased large 


the best place to camp, or find a resort 
not filled. What does this really 
mean for this wonderful touring dis- 
trict of ours? 

Minocqua and Woodruff, Oneida 
County, are two small towns with a 
combined population of perhaps 800 
or 900 normally, while during the past 
Summer season the population of 
these two towns and the surrounding 
country increased to 7,000 or 8,000. 
On the main streets it was not un- 
usual to see from seventy-five to 100 
foreign automobiles at one time, the 
license plates showing that they were 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, as far 
south as Louisiana, as far east as New 
Jersey, as far west as California. In 
fact, practically every state in the 
Union was represented in this district 
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Thousands of Tourists in Oneida County Enjoyed Sunsets Like This All Summer 


at some time during the touring sea- 
son. 


During the Summer the business 
houses of these two towns were in- 
tensely busy, and it was not unusual 
to see automobiles lined up waiting 
their turn to get gas. The whole life 
of the communities was changed. 
Banks were crowded with people cash- 
ing checks. Camp sites were filled up 
during the whole season. There was 
business for merchant and farmer. 


What is true of Minocqua and 
Woodruff is also true of Hagle River, 
Three Lakes, Monico, Pelican Lake, 
Hazelhurst and Tomahawk Lake. 
Rhinelander also enjoyed its portion 
of prosperity. Business men of the 
city all express satisfaction with the 
increase in business brought to them 
this Summer through tourist travel. 


Many coming to this district to 
spend their Summer vacation were so 
favorably impressed with the possibil- 
ities of farming that they purchased 
large tracts of land which they are 
now improving, adding to the prosper- 
ity of the whole region. 


Farmers throughout the entire dis- 
trict added to their prosperity during 
the season by planting truck gardens 
and selling lettuce, corn and other 
vegetables, milk, cream and butter, to 
passing tourists and campers. Farm- 
ers everywhere report that many a 
dollar was made in this way during 
the Summer without interfering with 
their other work, and that a new line 
of business is springing up for them 
with the advent of the Summer re- 
sorters. 


Summer touring in this great lake 
district is only in its infancy, and 
more and better camp sites will be 
provided next year, and in the years 
following. There is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the state acquiring 
camp sites on the various lakes and 
vivers for use of the public before the 
lake shore land all drifts into private 
ownership. There must be a begin- 
ning along this line of conserving a 
portion of our beauty spots for use of 
the public, and in view of this senti- 
ment we are now formulating a plan 
which will put a public camp site on 
every lake in the county. We realize 
it will be impossible to improve all 
these at the present time, but we will 
find a way to improve them as they 
are needed. 

During the past two years Rhine- 
lander has maintained a public camp 
site which has been enjoyed by many 
tourists. This Fall the city and coun- 
ty located a new camp site just out- 
side the city limits. 

With the many wonderful and beau- 
tiful lakes that the great Creator 
blessed this territory with, there is no 
doubt that in the near future Summer 
touring in these two counties will be 
increased beyond all present expecta- 
tions, and we must look into the fu- 
ture and prepare now for that increase 
in transient residents. I hope that 
every town in Oneida and Vilas Coun- 
ties will make it their special busi- 
ness to start immediately fitting 
themselves for the increased business 
that is sure to come. 
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sorts are being built oy 
the district with golf lir; 
and other modern amu. 
ment and recreational t. 
tures. Girls’ and _ bo? 
camps are springing 
and other activities i 
noticeable, all generaij 
by touring. 

Considering the ben 
of touring in all its pha; 
and as a whole, North) 
Wisconsin will soon j3 
greater prosperity th 
during ‘the good old da)’ 
when pine forests were - 
ing denuded and lumt.. 
ing industries were in {| 
operation. And better gs] 
is a permanent yearpotr 
prosperity that is foll- 
ing in the wake of the tourist cutty 
up the vast areas of unimproved 1] 
into producing farms, with live sti 
and dairying as year-round cash |. 
sets. } 


Around the “Corners” Is Where tl 
Fellows Lie in Deep, Shady Poo 


Markets Exposition 1) 
December 


2 ISCONSIN Week” will be 
W tured in Milwaukee during 
Markets Exposition to be | 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium 
5-10, 1921. : 
All Wisconsin farming organizati 
are making final preparations — 
these Wisconsin Crop Expositions. 
Wisconsin products will be feati 
Wholesale and retail merchants 
feature Wisconsin farm products if 
manufactured supplies. ‘Wisco 
Brands” will be given a promin 
showing in all Milwaukee stores. 

“Wisconsin Quality Products” | 
be on display in the Auditorium 1) 
resenting potatoes, dairy produs 
meats, feeds, seeds and grains, ho 
tobacco, cranberries, apples, 
canned goods. Displays will be shck 
in the latest improved market 
packages. 

The average Wisconsin citizen | 
not appreciate the specialized bra! 
of Wisconsin products now offered! 
the trade. These will be called to} 
attention in all of the leading ste! 
in Milwaukee during Exposition Wwe 

These will be the most importi 
expositions ever assembled in the} 
terest of the producer, distributor i 


consumer. a. 


Conferences on transportation 
marketing problems will be held. B) 
resentatives from the leading 1 
roads and marketing centers of 
country will be in attendance. | 

The Wisconsin Implement Deal 
Association will hold their show 
convention in Machinery Hall of | 
Auditorium on the same dates, I! 
5-10. a 


Co-operative enterprises are just! 
susceptible to failure as private 
ress ventures, but many “C00 
don’t seem to realize it until i is 
late. Business is business 
co-operative or individual, busi) 
practices must rule and busines 
must be observed. % 


jcember, 1921 
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FT these pages have carried 
the story of Cloverland and its 
| wonderful recreation possi- 
bilities. Attention has been 
sled to the scenic splendor of Cloy- 
sind and how, amid its constellation 
)eautiful lakes, islands and streams, 
J moose, deer, bear, beaver, part- 
“ze, pheasant, birds and other small- 
Janimals indigenous to this region 
| neighbors. The seed has been gsuc- 
<sfwly sown and now we may turn 
attention to the harvest of this 
crist “crop.” 
_ study of all recently published 
Gos graphically showing the busi- 
(3 conditions of the United States 
coals the fact, that business is good 
rill tourist centers. Southern Cali- 
cia unhesitatingly reports that its 
ccist “crop” in dollars and cents 
iunts to more than its combined 
rt crops. Duluth, during the past 
\imer, entertained some 30;000 tour- 
3 and, it is conservatively estimated, 


CLOVERLAND 


Juluth Takes Stock of 


HUBER, 


Manager Tourist Department, Duluth}CommercialjClub 
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digits. A pamphlet had called his at- 
tention to the fishing possibilities of a 
stream, He went no farther. Today 
this town boasts of a large branch of 
this man’s industry with its invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars. 


This year, for the first time, pam- 
phlets and other descriptive matters 
have been published on the Superior 
National Forest—a governmental tract 
in Northern Minnesota. This tract 
covers a total of 1,250,000 acres and is 
dotted with thousands of lakes whose 
water surface aggregates 150,000 acres. 
Hundreds of miles of canoe trails have 
been mapped and portages marked, 
making it possible to plan a canoe 
trip of any desired length from a day 
to a month, over a route that never 
crosses nor doubles back. This region 
is considered one of the most distinc- 
tive recreation territories in the Unit- 
ed States, in that it has features not 
found anywhere else in’ the country. 

Minnesota and _ her neighboring 


Two Good Reasons Why Touring in Superior National Park is Becoming 


Very Popular. 


| these visitors brought to this city 
000 which would not have been 
\t in Duluth had these tourists 
) elsewhere. These same figures 
'y to many other localities in larg- 
‘nd smaller degrees and the ques- 
| whether the tourist business 
|, is no longer a debatable matter. 
| & paying proposition on a strict- 
‘ish basis, 4 

ich money is spent every year in 
‘ishing tons of statistical matter 
rding the industrial and agricul- 
‘ possibilities of various regions 
| until recently, very little atten- 


has been given to recreational 
bilities. 


een them. 


€ fact was not appreciated, that 
1g the tourists entering a locality, 
|t be men who are planning the 
lishment of new industries, or 
'ers who might be growing tired 
‘eir present land and are looking 
Lew fields, 


eastern industrial man, making 
ns-continental tour by automobile, 
ened upon a small town not far 
Denver, Colorado, At that time, 
Opulation was figured with three 


No connection was seen 


Cloverland states should know of this 
great forest playground and become 
familiar with some sections of its 
beautiful expanse. It is surprising 
how few know of this great heritage 
though the explanation for this can be 
readily traced to lack of publicity. Be- 
cause no large community is at its 
door, very little has been printed re- 
garding this paradise. 

Even the nearest town considered 
the forest too remote to derive from it 
a direct benefit. Since this change of 
attitude, however, a concreted effort 
has been made by Ely, Tower, Duluth 
and even the Twin Cities, to exploit 
the Superior National Forest, in all 
parts of the United States. 

It is expected that thousands of 
real, live, red-blooded Americans, to 
whom the great out-of-doors is a stand- 
ing challenge, will visit the Superior 
National Forest next year. This in- 
flux will benefit Cloverland in its en- 
tirety. 


Patronize the home creamery and 
keep up the price of butter fat. Sta- 
tistics show that where the local 
creamery flourishes there the farmers 
get the highest prices for cream. 
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Along One of the Canoe Trails Through Superior National Park 


Its 1921 Tourist Crop 


Northern Wisconsin Mid- 
Winter Grain Show 


HE largest and best exhibit of 

corn and grains ever assembled in 

Northern Wisconsin will be on dis- 
play at Spooner, Jan. 4-6, at Fourth An- 
nual Northern Wisconsin Mid-Winter 
Grain Show. The show is an order of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion and is being held this season un- 
der the auspices of the Spooner Com- 
mercial Club. The show will be 
housed in the Armory, which is just 
remodeled and enlarged for tue ocea- 
sion. With respect to the coniing 
event, Will Bieloh, Secretary of the 
Spooner Commercial Club, says: “Ey- 
ery effort is heing made locally to 
mnake this year’s show the best and 
biggest in its history. Because of 
Spooner’s central location and_ be- 
cause of its splendid railway facilities 
reaching to the four sections of the 
show territory, the attendance should 
be a record breaker.” 


In addition to the regular display of 
exhibits special features are being ar- 
ranged. The treatment of seed grains 
for eradication of diseases wiil be 
demonstrated, seed cleaning demon- 
strations will go on continuously dur- 
ing the show, and machinery connect- 
ed with seed growing, such as fanning 
mills, seed corn drying racks and corn 
testers, will be on exhibit. A corn 
judging contest which will include 
identification of standard varieties of 
grains is being arranged for local high 
school teams. A brief program for 
each day will be held. This will in- 
clude such men connected with seed 
grain and corn development as A. L. 
Stone, State Wood Commissioner: 
Prof. R. E. Vaughan, Plant Disease 
Specialist of the University; Prof. WR. 
J. Delwiche, in charge of the Branch 
Experiment Stations; Prof. George 
Briggs, Soy Bean Specialist of the 
University, and local seed growers. 


To facilitate marketing, booths will 
be provided for the display of com- 
mercial seed stock and other farm 
products. A seed growers’ special is 
arranged so that growers of surplus 
seed may advertise by displaying 
bushel samples of their stock and take 
orders at the show. 


The show includes Ashland, Bur- 
nett, Bayfield, Barron, Douglas, Onei- 
da, Price, Rusk, Sawyer and Wash- 
burn Counties. Prof. B. J. Delwiche, 
Green Bay, Wis., is President, and 
Prof. George Briggs, Madison, Wis., 
is the Secretary. The county agents 
will be in charge of the exhibits from 
their respective counties. Each agent 
is making arrangements for bringing 
a delegation of farmers from his coun- 
ty to the show. This promises to be 
one of the biggest events held in 
Northern Wisconsin this season. 


New Alfalfa Plant 


ARDIGAN alfalfa, a new variety 

developed by Prof. F. A. Spragg, 

famous plant breeder at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, is showing 
great promise as a Michigan crop. 
The new variety, which is a pure line 
selection of the well known Baltic, 
represents ten years of careful selec- 
tion work, announcement of its possi- 
bilities being made only after careful 
field tests and checks. “Hardigan dif- 
fers from other strains in that it is 
an exceptionally heavy seed producer, 
as well as a heavy forage yielder,” 
says Prof. J. F. Cox, head of the M. 
A. C. crops department, in discussing 
the new crop. “It has proved itself 
a heavy seed producer under Michi- 
gan conditions and a practical and 
successful method of production hag 
been developed. 


Camp on Beautiful Lac La Croix, Superior National Park 
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ROWING a bigger and even 

better potato crop, and clear- 

ing more land for more pota- 

toes, is the development pro- 
gram laid out for 1922 in Oneida Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. 

These questions are often asked: 
Is the county agent justified in spend- 
ing half his time in potato develop- 
ment work? Would it not be better for 
the agricultural interests of the coun- 
ty for the county agent to take up 
more club work, grain improvement, 
live stock raising, and all other farm 
activities possible? 

An answer to these questions is an- 
other question: The county agent is 
not a super-man, and should he take 
up all these various activities would 
he be able to put any one of them over 
in a big way? 

The motto, “Hit one thing and hit it 
hard,” is showing results in Oneida 
County. 

Oneida County has employed a 
county agent for the past ten years, 
three different men having served the 
county during that period. Each one 
of these men has had faith in the po- 
tato industry, and has done his best 
to improve the product of the county. 
To improve the quality and quantity 
of the crop the county agent has urged 
the growing of fewer varieties of pota- 
toes, improvement of seed by hill se- 
lection and introduction of new 
strains, treatment of seed potatoes 
with corrosive sublimate to control 
blackleg, scab and black scurf, spray- 
ing potato plants with Bordeaux mix- 
ture with high pressure sprayers for 
the control of blight and leaf hoppers. 
The county agent also has always been 
active in finding buyers for the better 
quality of potatoes through exhibits, 
trial, plots and correspondence. 

Oneida County has won first place 
at the Wisconsin State Potato Show 
five years out of seven. These win- 
nings have helped advertise the coun- 
ty and have brought outside buyers 
into the county to purchase seed and 
domestic stock. Growers have spec- 
ialized on Green Mountain potatoes as 
the principal late variety in the coun- 
ty. Most of the 1921 crop has already 
been sold to eastern buyers who were 
glad to pay a premium price for qual- 
ity stock. 

Prices paid in Oneida County this 
year for both table and seed stock 
have been above those in other coun- 
ties of the state. When the average 
price paid by dealers in the central 
belt was $1.50 per hundred weight, 
Oneida County farmers were receiving 
$1.75 to $2 per hundred. When the 
price dropped to $1.25 in the central 
belt, Oneida County farmers were re- 
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Does Potato Development Work Payr | 
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County Agricultural Agent, Oneida County, Wisconsin 


A Potato Field That Insures a Big Cash Crop 


ceiving $1.50 per hundred for what 
they had to sell. 

Green Mountain seed potatoes sold 
direct from the field for $2.25 to $2.35 
per hundred. While this price does 
not seem to be much above that paid 
for table stock, the growers feel that 
they were well paid for raising the 
better stock. Not only is the quality 
of potatoes improved by the progres- 
sive methods practiced by Oneida 
County growers, but the yields are 
greatly increased. 

There was a time when quality 


made no difference on the Chicago 
market, but that time has passed. The 
market report for Monday, November 
14, for instance, quoted a spread from 
$1.50 to $2 per hundred in Chicago for 
sacked round whites. A car of Oneida 
County Green Mountains would be 
sure to land the top price. 

Looking back on the ten years’ de- 
velopment work in the potato indus- 
try of Oneida County, no one would 
think of saying that the county agent 
spent too much time on this work. 

At a recent meeting of the Oneida 


Clover Reduces the Cost of Fertilization for Potatoes 


A Song Bird of Cloverland 


LOVERLAND has reason to be 

proud of the achievements in vo- 

cal music made by Miss Edna 
Misslitz, formerly of Menominee, 
Michigan, and now studying in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she has come to 
be known as “the sweet singer of 
Michigan.” 

Possessing a soprano voice of rare 
sweetness and power, Miss Misslitz 
also possesses a charming personality 
which aids her in her work. She has 
followed her studies in voice culture 
assiduously and with most gratifying 
results. 

During and after the war’ Miss Miss- 
litz made her greatest success, so far 
as its reception was concerned, in 
singing for soldiers and sailors at the 
convalescent hospitals in and around 
Washington. Shaping her program to 
largely consist of the songs of the day, 
Miss Misslitz was given repeated re- 
quests to come and come again, and 
her concerts for the disabled boys are 
always received with great enthusi- 
asm. 

She has been heard in some of 
Washington’s largest churches, before 
the Ionic Club, the Covenant Club and 
at the banquets tendered to Roger 


Babson of Boston, and to Secretary of 
the Navy Wallace. 

She has also appeared and been 
given a rousing reception by many of 
the Rotary Clubs in Michigan, and 
those who have heard her sing predict 
a brilliant musical future for this 
young and gifted Cloverland song bird. 


Miss Edna Misslitz 


Building Industry Activity 


BRISK demand for building ma- 

terials, and certain prospects for 

a material increase in construc- 
tion throughout the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan is reported by N. G. De 
Haas, commission construction mate- 
rials merchant, of Marquette. “The 
past month alone,’ Mr. De Haas de- 
clared, “shows an increase of from 50 
to 60 per cent over the previous 
month, with an average increase of 
50 per cent over the past four months 
period as compared with the same pe- 
riod last year.” 


“I estimate,” Mr. De Haas con- 
tinued, “that the city of Marquette 
alone, including the work to be done 
on the Northern. State Normal Col- 
lege’s training school and the new 
Hotel Kaw Baw Gam will come well 
over the one million dollar mark.” 


Referring to eastern demand, Mr. 
De Haas declared that inquiries in his 
office show the same marked upward 
trend in the situation there. One or- 
der alone, he declares, ealls for all of 
the material to go into the construc- 
tion of twenty-five houses—including 
brick, lumber and cement. Orders for 
1,000,000 feet of fir are also included 
among the inquiries. 


December, 


County Agricultural Committee 
subject of distribution of the cou 
agent’s time for 1922 was discuss 
It was decided by this committee t 
the county agent should spend 40. 
cent of his time on potatoes, 30 

cent on land clearing, and the bala, 
of his time on live stock and ot 
activities. Thus it will be seen t| 
the Oneida County agent will conti), 
in the potato work as before, e 
pushing Oneida County toward the 
of the ladder of success in the po} 

industry. ra 


The land clearing campaign ig 
now. There is no time of the y 
more suitable to brush land than ¢ 
ing the months of November and 
cember. Most of the fall plowing 
done, and the farm crops harves 
Land brushed this fall can be stum 
next Spring and planted to crops n 
year. The brush cuts easier when 
ground is frozen, and a better job | 
be done. © | 


Oneida County farmers are pay 
taxes every year on land that does } 
return them one cent of ineo: 
Brushing does not require money, 
that is required is labor. The fan 
that brushes his land now is earn 
bigger wages by increasing the vei 
and productiveness of his land t 
he could get in working in any ot 
way either at home or for some | 
else. Every acre brushed now * 
help to solve the feed shortage DI 
lem for another year. There is) 
easy soft plan invented for brusk\ 
land. Every acre cleared of bri 
represents hard work, but it is w 
that is necessary and work that t 
for the man who is building a fart’ 


A land clearing campaign will si 
in Oneida County February 1, witb) 
expert land clearing man in cha‘ 
With every farmer in the cou 
brushing this fall, the cleared will) 
just that much greater next year.| 
every. farmer brushes five acres | 
fall, 3,500 acres can be made ready) 
the plow next spring. If this! 
planted to potatoes, the 1922 output 
potatoes for Oneida County will bel 
creased five per cent. | 

An effort will be put forth dw 
{he winter months to take orders) 
explosives for spring use. By eri 
ing orders, a large amount of mec 
will be saved. Every farmer shi 
have land ready next spring | 
stumping so that he can place his) 
der for dynamite and enter the 
paign with the rest of the forme) 
the county to build better farms! 
Oneida County. 

It has been demonstrated that ] 
clearing and a crop of potatoes on) 
new land pay big returns. 


! 


Predicting the immediate future( 
construction throughout Upper M 
gan, Mr. De Haas declared, “as fa 
I know, there is plenty of work 
hand for the carpenters, and I do 
believe many of them are out of W) 
The outlook for the building t! 
throughout this region is very g0 
better than it has been in years. | 


—_— 0 


DECEMBER COVER PLATE 
The beautiful cover plate f 
this number of Cloverland M 
zine igs an unusual portrayal 


nic photographer of Sault $ 
rie, Mich. ’ 5 
The scene is in the pretty 
at the “Soo.” The Japanese < 
which makes such an impr 
portal to winter’s fairyland, 
purchased and imported by 
Chase S. Osborn, and is one Ol 
magnificent gifts to the 
which he has done so mud 
beautify and improve, and 
he makes his home. It is % 
piece of Japanese architectu 
a prize admired and highly val 
by the public. , 


ae 
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HE Michigan State Department 
} of Agriculture is not a distinct- 
| ly new department. There 
} have been initiated from time 
| time various bureaus, commissions 
id departments in which were vest- 
( the enforcement of laws relating 
i the protection of the food producer 


HAH. Halladay, Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 


i the consumer. Other states have 
(nd that a greater economy and a 
later efficiency could be realized 
\hese activities, which concern the 
fle general plan of public service, 
ve placed in one organization—a 
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Michigan’s New Agricultural Department 
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Commissioner of Agriculture 


department of agriculture. Some of 
these states are Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, New York and Massachusetts; 
there are, also, many others. 

The Department of Agriculture in- 
cludes the Department of Foods and 
Diugs, the Department of Animal In- 
dustry, State Fair, Horticulture In- 
spection, Apiary Inspection, State 
fertilizer Inspection, Seed Inspection, 
State Stallion Board, State Veterin- 
aiy Board and many other activities 
pertaining to agriculture. Thus the 
activities provided by law have been 
correlated under the following heads: 
A Bureau of Animal Industry, a Bu- 
reau of Dairying, a Bureau of Foods 
and Markets and a Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Development. 

So far the Department of Agricul- 
ture assumes the enforcement of the 
law. On the other hand, the Legisla- 
ture had in mind a positive creative 
phase of activity by the department. 
Not only must we enforce the laws 
concerning the standards of dairy 
products, but we must develop an ap- 
preciation of dairy products of qual- 
ity by which consumers in all parts 
of the country will ask for Michigan 
products. 

The growing of fruits and the con- 
trol of fungus and insect pests must 
help the growers and the consumer 
to a better value of fruits. We must 
enforce the law to eradicate hog cho- 
lera and tuberculosis in the herds of 
Michigan; the latter in itself is of in- 
valuable service to Michigan milk pro- 
ducers and consumers. We always 


Talks on Dairy, Spuds 


MONG the most interesting 

features of the meeting of in- 
structors and field men from 
; Michigan Agricultural Col- 
|, County agents and agricultural 
‘rts, recently held at Marquette, 
fe the talks on dairying, potatoes 
| bees. 


E. Reed, head of the department 

\dairying, Michigan gricultural 
/ege, urged the county agents, par- 
(larly, to impress upon the farmers 
ughout their districts, the all-im- 
‘ant value of pure-bred stock for 
ty purposes. 
Ne have been talking 
‘(k for a long time,” Mr. Reed de. 
ed, “and always comes the same 
}ction—‘We can’t afford to buy it,’ 
that is very easily overcome, as 
(been demonstrated in- other dairv 
ers throughout the country. 

‘or instance,” Mr, Reed continued, 
| have one community in Lower 
lligan that is working out this sit- 
pn to perfection. Several of the 
ers in that community clubbed co 
‘er some ten or twelve years ago 
| purchased a pure-bred bull, each 
a8 an equal share. Today, there 
(ot a scrub cow in sight on the 
1S of any of them, and their prod- 
are in constant demand. Not one 


pure-bred 


of these farmers could afford the in- 
vestment, singly, on the start, so they 
did the next best thing. Today, any 
one of them could afford to make sev- 
eral such purchases, and they are all 
the possessors of nothing but pure-bred 
stock in addition. 


“We can do the same thing in Upper 
Michigan and we will do it before very 
long. There is no place on the dairy 
farm for the scrub animal.” 

Mr. Reed declared that Michigan is 
typically a dairy country, and should 
be developed as such to the limit. 
“There is no reason why the State of 
Wisconsin should be the leading cheese 
producing state of the union,’ Mr. 
Reed said. ‘Michigan is just as well 
adapted as Wisconsin and has every 
facility and advantage for a profitable 
cheese industry. It is simply that the 
farmers of this state have not yet 
grasped the importance of pure-bred 
stock. Lack of funds is no excuse, as 
the group of farmers to whom I have 
just referred have proven. We are 
going to bend every effort, therefore, 
to establish throughout this state, 
wherever possible, co-operative groups 
or communities of farmers who will 
club together for the purchase of at 
least one pure-bred animal from which 
to build a high grade stable of 


up 


«i 


Woodman Apiary in Chippewa County, One of Finest in U. P. 


want to see better dairy cows in Mich- 
igan and more high quality in the 
sires. 


In these days of intensive opposi- 
tion it is the man who can purchase 
the most with every dollar invested 
who will survive. 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
represents a tremendous agricultural 
resource and it is our hope to keep 
the problem of its development and 
utilization near to us and to co-oper- 
ate in every way possible with the 
Agricultural College in their work, al- 
ready started. This branch of work 
is under the immediate direction of 
John A. Doelle, who so long and well 
served the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bnreau as its Secretary-Man- 
ager. We are glad to say to the peo- 
ple of the Upper Peninsula that we 
have the utmost faith in the work 
which may be done in development 
problems in the future. 

It has already been agreed by the 
Agricultural College, the University 
of Michigan, the Michigan Geological 
Survey and other organizations inter- 
ested that the soil survey should be 
carried out under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

This department is planning to take 
up the question of drainage at some 
future time. We are the leading state, 
according to the 1921 census figures, 
in drainage projects but no study has 
been made of drainage as a whole— 
the natural basins and divides. 

One of our immediate projects is to 
find a point of contact with those who 


sell farming land of potential agricul- 
tural value so that we may aid in ad- 
vertising and colonizing Michigan’s 
desirable agricultural resources. 

I simply mention a few of the things 
which this department hopes to help 
accomplish. At all times we ghall 
have in mind a spirit of fullest co- 


John A. Doelle, Director£Bureau of 
Agricultural Development. 


operation with all agencies connected 
with this great work of agriculture. 
We aim to keep our standards of ac- 
complishment as high as those of a 
conservative business organization. I 
do not believe it should be otherwise. 

I would ask you, the men and wom- 
en of “Cloverland” to judge us as di- 
rectors—give us your suggestions, 
help us do what you want us to do and 
that which will be for the best inter- 
ests of the people of the state and de- 
mand value received. 


and Bees in Cloverland 


dairy animals. That is the secret of 
profitable dairying.” 

J. Wade Weston, assistant state 
leader of county agents, outlined, in 
part, the work which has been accom- 
plished by the county agricultural 
agents during the past few months, 
particularly, and announced that plans 
are in progress for the distribution of 
200 bushels of California Russett seed 
potatoes in at least eight of Upper 
Michigan’s fifteen counties. Repeated 
experiments have proven that this 
grade of potato is particularly hardy 
and gives a maximum yield to the 
acre. 

A movement to encourage bee cul- 
ture throughout the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan was launched under the 
leadership of B. F. Kindig, apiary ex- 
pert. The Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, at East Lansing, and the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, at 
Marquette, have pledged their co-oper- 
ation and support to this movement of 
making of Upper Michigan one of the 
great honey-producing centers of the 
country. 

“We have in Upper Michigan suf- 
ficient natural resource for the produc- 
tion of 90 per cent of the honey now 
made in the entire country,’ Mr. Kin- 
dig declared, “and if we can only get 


ten per cent of that resource into ac- 
tion the reward will be considerable. 
It is worthy of attention, and we be- 
lieve the time is not far off when Clov- 
erland honey will be as familiar an 
article in the household as Boston 
beans or Peacock hams. That is our 
aim, at any rate.” 

Among those who attended the ses- 
sion at Marquette are: L. R. Walker, 
Marquette; L. F. Livingston, state land 
clearing expert; A. J. McAdams, as- 
sistant to Mr. Livingston; B. F. Kin- 
dig, East Lansing; A. G. Kettunen, 
Marquette; D. B. Jewell, Cheboygan; 
C. M. McCrary, Onaway; C. W. Wing, 
Boyne City; C. W. Benjamin, L’Anse; 
T. R. Shane, Sault Ste. Marie; A. C, 
Lytle, Gaylord; W. F. Manby, Crystal 
Falls; C. P. Pressley, Manistique; 
G. W. Putnam, Chatham; Karl H. Mil- 
ler, Iron Mountain; H. W. Cameron, 
Newberry; Irving Kirshman, Menomi- 
nee; D. L. McMillan, Chatham; C. P. 
Johnson, Chatham; C. E. Gunderson, 
Ironwood; O. E. Reed, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, East Lansing; J. A. 
Jeffrey, land commissioner, D. S. S. & 
A. Railway, Marquette; Geroge Bishop, 


secretary-manager, Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau; A. G. Amos, 
manager, Farm Bureau, Escanaba, 
Michigan. 
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Business and Land Clearing 


AND clearing in Cloverland is a 

hard task, but it is nothing com- 

pared with the immense problem 
confronting the Pacific Northwest, 
where stumps are five to ten and 
twelve feet in diameter, stand ten to 
twelve feet above the ground, and are 
usually wood that does not decay very 
rapidly. By comparison, land clearing 
in Cloverland is easy. 

The tremendous stump obstacle, 
however, does not daunt farmers or 
business men of that section. They 
realize that no matter how valuable 
the great trees were still greater 
wealth lies buried in the soil, and to 
obtain this treasure they are willing 
to spare no expense. Recently a “land 
clearing special’ was run a distance 
of 900 miles, was viewed by 300,000 
people, 45,000 listened to addresses, 
and 30,000 farmers saw demonstra- 
tions. 

The “special” was a tractor caravan 
composed of twenty-two tractors, each 
one drawing a trailer. The trailers 
carried everything in the way of mod- 
ern equipment for removing stumps, 
including a hoist and stump piler. 
The stumps were cracked with dyna- 
mite and then the pieces pulled out 
with the hoist. Power was furnished 
by a tractor mounted on skids with 
the rear wheels removed, power trans- 
mission for the hoist coming from the 
axle. Another device was an auger 
driven by power from a tractor fly- 
wheel, which bored a hole thirty-two 
inches deep in a minute, or 200 to 500 
such holes daily. This latter device 
was the best labor and back-breaking- 
saving of anything carried. An auto- 
matic trip removed the cable from 
stumps and roots piled high for burn- 
ing, which eliminated one of the most 
dangerous features of clearing. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
this land clearing caravan was the 
fact that it was financed by manufac- 
turers and business men, experts from 
the State Agricultural College co- 
operating. Keen business men of the 
west see the wealth that is lying out- 
doors all around them and are tack- 
ling the problem in a big way, realiz- 
ing that from developed land resources 
must come their future and most 
stable prosperous business. 

Cloverland has a stump problem to 
solve, but no such problem as con- 
fronts the Northwest. Yet the busi- 
ness men of the Northwest are digging 
down in their pockets to help clear the 
land and are making a bid for farm 
settlers. In Cloverland a large part of 
the stumps will decay in a short time 
when a little brushing is done and the 
field is used for pasture. Other stumps 
are not large and may be removed 
clean with one blast of dynamite. or 
pulled with a horse puller. 


Wisconsin produced more than 1,000 
bushels of alfalfa seed this year. 
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1921 Potato Crop 


OVEMBER potato production es- 
N timate places the 1921 crop at 

356,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 345,000 bushels for October 
and 323,000,000 for September. The 
November estimate is 26,000,000 un- 
der the average for five years, 1916- 
1920, but 4,000,000 above the crop of 
1919. The final figures for the 1921 
crop will be given out in December. 

It is important that potato growers 
who decided to hold their 1921 crop, 
or a portion of it, in storage or on the 
farm, should give these figures very 
careful study with reference to past 
market conditions and production. 
Last year thousands of farmers were 
illy advised to hold their crops for 
higher prices in the Spring, even in 
ihe face of the enormous production 
which any farmer taking the trouble 
to read statistics could have seen was 
beyond the possibility of consumption. 
The result was millions of dollars lost 
to growers who held their crops as 
well as buyers and speculators, many 
of whom became bankrupt. 

While the crop this year is several 
million bushels below the five year 
average, buying power of consumers 
also is far below the average for five 
years, which may or may not equalize 
prices for a five year average. No 
human mind can foresee the potato 
market for next Spring or even fore- 
cast its possible fluctuations under 
these conditions. Somebody must 
store potatoes for late Winter and 
Spring; somebody must regulate their 
flow to market voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, and that “somebody,” specula- 
tor, buyer, farmer, or co-op, must take 
the chance of a better or poorer mar- 
ket in the Spring. The potato market 
can not be cornered because of the 
wide distribution of the crop and the 
further fact that a large portion of it 
remains in the hands, or under direct 
control of producers. But too many 
holding potatoes will demoralize the 
market next Spring just as it was shot 
to pieces last Spring. 

Those who have decided to hold 
would practice wisdom by carefully 
studying present economic conditions 
with reference to production, and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. However, 
this may be said: When a farmer 
has a chance to sell his potatoes di- 
rect from the field, with only one hand- 
ling and without shrinkage for around 
$1 a bushel, past experience has prov- 
en that it is best to sell and get the 
money. A farmer can not possibly 
make more money from any other 
field crop as potatoes at 75 cents to $1 
a bushel. However, if he thinks he 
can make more by holding till Spring, 
that is his business, whether he wins 
or loses. 


Horticultural Convention 


HE Michigan State Horticultural 

Society will hold its annual con- 

vention in Grand Rapids on Dec. 
6, 7 and 8, according to announcement 
of T. A. Farrand, secretary of the or- 
ganization. Nearly a thousand horti- 
cultural men are expected to attend 
the various meetings, which will be 
held in the Press Building. Greater 
interest in fruit production and mar- 
keting problems than has ever existed 
in the state before is reported by Mr. 
Farrand, who has just finished a swing 
through practically all fruit sections 
of Michigan in connection with his 
work as extension specialist at M. A. 
C. Many growers who have never at- 
tended a previous convention of the 
organization are expected to be on 
hand this Fall to join the conference 
discussions. 


This Winter is a very good time for 
the farmers to carefully select their 
seed corn from their own bins. A 
good, sound ear of corn, well shaped 
and large, indicates that it has be- 
come domesticated to Cloverland con- 
ditions and is the best seed that can 
be planted. 


A farmers’ institute in every com- 
munity once a week, or at least once 
a month, this Winter will show big 
returns in field crops and dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Copper Country Industries. 
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By GERVASE T. MURPHY 


ONSIDERABLE interest of late 

has been centered around the 

recently completed industrial 

survey of the Michigan Copper 
Country, which was carried out by the 
Stevenson Corporation of New York, 
one of the largest industrial engineer- 
ing corporations in America. 

The survey, a broad and comprehen- 
sive one, is the result of several 
months’ iabor by competent engineers 
and statisticians, their work taking 
them into the many industrial fields of 
the country for comparative figures 
and possibilities applying to the indus- 
try’s location in the Copper Country. 
This is the first undertaking of this 
nature to be accomplished on so large 
a scale in Cloverland and the result, 
awaited with expectation, is gratify- 
ing. 

Houghton, Keweenaw and Baraga 
Counties were included in the efforts 
of the investigators. The funds neces- 
sary to conduct the survey were pro- 
vided by the three counties through 
the action of the various Boards of 
Supervisors. The completed report 
with its recommendations consists of 
three volumes, a set for each county, 
and an effort is now being made to 
print these for the use of the taxpay- 
ers. 

After having made a complete study 
of the fabrication of copper in those 
sections where the industry thrives, 
the investigators concluded that, from 
the standpoint of mining companies, 
the local fabrication of semi-finished 
copper was the solution to the revival 
of the mining industry. 

The manufacturing of copper, how- 
ever, from the community’s standpoint, 
does not sufficiently diversify the in- 
dustries of the district. The engineers 
pointing out that the producers of raw 
material suffer a depression only when 
the manufacturer of their raw mate- 
rials is operating subnormally. Man- 
ufacturers, metallurgists, mill opera- 
tors and consulting engineers were in- 
terviewed and, without exception, they 
concurred in the opinion that a tre- 
mendous saving would be possible in 
the combining of the mining, smelting 
and manufacturing of copper. 

Upon the completion of an investiga- 
tion among the country’s industries 
with a view of their adaptability as a 
new industry in the Copper Country, 
the report sums up the situation as 
follows: 

We have discussed a great many in- 
dustries, recommending some for im- 
mediate organization, reservedly rec- 
ommending others dependent upon the 
future development of the Copper 
Country and rejecting others. Being 
impossible to discuss every industry 
in the United States we have confined 
ourselves to the greater industries and 
particularly to those having the source 
of supply of their basic product in the 
€opper Country. 

Those industries not having their 
raw materials in the Copper Country 
and having the greatest opportunity of 
success here are: The broad silk in- 
dustry, silk hosiery industry, and can- 
dy industry. 

The industries having their raw ma- 
terials here and with a splendid possi- 
bility of successful manufacturing 
are: Sulphite pulp, hydro-electric de- 
velopment, beet sugar, planing mills, 
pea canning, copper semi-fabricated 
products, dairying, leather tanning 
and woolen cloth making. 

One of the most striking features 
of the Copper Country for its indus- 
trial development is the great sur- 
plus of female labor. The only dis- 
advantage is the location with respect 
to the large industrial and trade cen- 
ters of the country. The section is 
extremely wealthy in natural _ re- 
sources, and industries turning these 
into manufactured product are cer- 
tain of successful operation in the 
section. 

The industry which holds_ the 
greatest future possibility is the sul- 
phite pulp manufacturing. The cost 
of raw material here is so much less 
than for practically any other mill in 
the United States, that even in spite 


of a moderate slump in the consur. 
tion and a dropping tendency | 
prices, a large margin of profit ig |. 
sured. Moreover the sale of the | 
tire output is a simple matter. . 

The industry next in order is ti 
of beet sugar which on account of : 
splendid agricultural conditions WO 
fit in easily. The sales part of ts 
industry is a simple one and the pr}. 
uct would find a ready and profitas 
market. 

The broad silk and the silk hosij 
industries are ones that will fity 
well with the Copper Country’s | 


-vantages. The making of these pi| 


ucts entail a large amount of fem, 
labor which is abundant. 
There is no question but that 
Copper Country will grow remarka) 
as a farming center and will soon, 
a repetition of the growth in Wisc 
sin and Minnesota. The growth) 
farming will be greater aided by f 
manufacturing of products from | 
farm, such as creameri~s, leather 1) 
ning and wood manufac wring plar|, 
With the developmess of divel 
fied industries here, hydro-elec, 
projects will shape themselves (¢ 
better and cheaper power find it} 
at the disposal of the Copper Cc 
try. With the electric expansion , 
come the reworking of wood wi! 
will also materially add to the di} 
sifying of the then established ini 
tries.” 
Upon the completion of the sury 
it was submitted to the superyisy 
at a joint meeting of the counties) 
the Old Fort Wilkins where it \} 
discussed. An established progin 
will soon commence and results 
cx ected to be forthcoming. 
The Calumet Chamber ot Comm«, 
has begun an attempt to interest i 
fabricators of copper in _ 1loéa' 
some of their plants in this distil 
At a meeting of this association 
cently the members were addres) 
by Mr. W. A. Willis, manager of} 
Copper and Brass Research Ass¢i 
tion, who spent over a year in ) 
paring a research on copper 
brass in the United States, Ew 
and South America. During his 1) 
in the Copper Country Mr. Wii 
itinerary was in charge of the Chi 
ber of Commerce and visits vw 
made to every point of interest) 
Keweenaw Peninsula. 
On one of these trips, to the ri 
of an old mine, several crudely mit 
factured articles of copper Vf 
found. They, upon _ investigat)l 
found these to be at least sixty y' 
of age and still in perfect condil 
demonstrating the lasting qualitie 
the red metal very plainly. 
On commenting upon the result 
the recent survey of the Copper Ci 
try, Mr. Willis, who, by the way, 4 
been an editor of one of our Cll 
try’s leading dailies for thirty¥ 
years, says this is one of the fi's 
undertakings in this district in a 
0 

P 

0 

| 
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and that the manufacturing possi! 
ties, especially of copper, are util 
ited in this district. He further st? 
that a nationwide move would ‘2 
begin, calling and educating the ! 
lic to the merits of copper and E 
the Copper and Brass Associa?! 
with the aid of the commercial 
ganizations in the communities wi 
copper is produced, would cause ¢! 
vival of this industry which W 
continue into the future prevel 
the recurrence of a depression in ii 


industry during the future. 
\ 


Potatoes are still the big cash ® 
of Cloverland. The farmers who) 
afraid of last year’s overprodu(? 
and didn’t plant a big field this * 
are the losers two years in succes? 
instead of one year—that is, if § 
held their potatoes last year. 


, 


Dandelion simply can’t be erac® 
ed. We can’t do without it. Ff 
there’s the greens. Then comer 
blossoms, which are used to make” 
oring for butter and—for other 1" 
tant purposes. i 
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WAVE STOCK LESSONS 
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LESSON NO. V 
| The Sheep and Lamb Trail 


| 


HEEP clubs are becoming more 

popular all over the United 
) States. There is something 
~" about a sheep or lamb that ap- 
is to a great many boys and girls. 
Jany rate sheep have been man’s 
. friends for ages and in fact, one 
iis oldest friends, furnishing prac- 
(lly all of the necessities of life 
‘d and clothing) for both young 
; old. We are now going to see how 
7p and lambs are converted in this 
'ern day into food and the prod- 
7 which men need for their neces- 
js and enjoyment. 
. the olden days some of our fore- 
Jers were herdsmen and when they 
‘ume hungry or needed clothing 
1’ would kili a lamb, skin it, eat the 
1 immediately and use the dried 
- for clothing. Today a different 
mess is employed. Men have de- 
ped special occupations and must 
els let some one else prepare a 
je number of things which they 
; It has been found that the manu- 
,ure on a large scale of sheep and 
1) products is very desirable, for a 
rt many parts are saved which 
(ld otherwise be wasted, and the 
jost economy prevails. 
‘a large packing plant sheep and 
Ios which are. purchased in the 
(k yards are kept in covered pens 
11 slaughtered. In fact there are 
12 enclosed sheep barns in the 
(k yards so that these animals 
th are so susceptible to inclement 
-her are always properly protect- 


‘1ese animals are gotten into the 
Jing plant in a different way from 
l'f the other animals; they are led, 
ydriven. A trained sheep or goat 
43 the drove up the runway and 
‘before the final holding pens are 
éhed the leader escapes into a side 
Iwhile the sheep proceed on their 
‘ion. 
/out 16,000,000 sheep and lambs 
1} annually to all of the markets 
'e United States and they provide 
(t 440,000,000 pounds of meat food 
(enough wool to make about 20,- 
(00 suits. But we are getting 
(d of our story. 
lion entering the packing plant the 
1S are hoisted in pairs to a rail by 
218 of a ferris wheel similar to the 
{ wheel. They are quickly dis- 
lied by cutting the aorta or caro- 
/rtery and become unconscious al- 
) immediately after this operation 
(ise the heart pumps the blood out 
'e body very quickly. 
le legs are then broken at the 
I and the feet removed. The skin- 
1 process then takes place, great 
being used to keep the wool from 
fog in contact with the meat. A 
{ number of men do the skinning, 
/ one caring for a particular part 
{2 sheep and each being very skill- 
\ his particular operation. 
‘er the pelt is removed and the 
‘Ss washed, it is opened by cut- 
{the breast bone with a heavy 
and a wooden mallet and then 
plitting the carcass its entire 
i with a knife. The viscera, 
1 means all of the organs and in- 
€s, is removed and is dropped 
] a sterilized, galvanized iron ta- 
(yhich carries it to other work- 
for further manufacture. 
> Carcasses are graded according 
jlality which depends upon the 
\f.the lamb or sheep, its degree 
tmess or finish and its mutton 
\"Mation. Good lambs dress out 
| the live weight considerable 
meat than poor lambs. But the 
est lambs only dress out around 
0 per cent of the live weight. 
‘mb which carries a considerable 
Jit of mutton type and which has 
Well fed will therefore be much 
valuable than the lamb which 
jiot have these qualities. 
POSe we compare the weight of 
holesale cuts from a good lamb 
}, medium lamb to see the differ- 
The light weight of the good 


ar 


lamb in this case was 75 pounds and 
of the medium lamb 59 pounds. The 
weights of the wholesale cuts are as 
follows: 


Comparison of Lambs 


Live weight 76 lbs. 100% 59 lbs. 100% 
| OF: => ae 2 5.9. 10 16.9 
Racks. 0: 5 6.5 3% 6.0 
Loins 83 7.5 oan 5.1 
Shoulder ,.13% 18.1 9%, 16.1 
36% lbs. 48.0% 26 lbs. 44.1% 


A large per cent of the lamb car- 
casses are sold whole but when they 
are cut up there are only a few parts 
as you can see by the attached sketch. 
The legs and loins represent the most 
valuable portions. 

The carcasses are chilled in the 
cooler about the same as are beef car- 
casses and are handled in much the 
Same manner. We will now see what 
happens to the wool and the pelt after 
it is removed _as it is the most valuable 
by-product from the lamb or sheep. 

The pelt is taken to a_ separate 
building and after being washed in 
cold water and dried in a centrifugal 
ringer, it is painted on the flesh side 
with a chemical which works through 
the skin and allows the wool to be 
pulled off easily. The man who pulls 
off the wool grades it on the basis of 
its fineness, length and general qual- 
ity. 

Most boys and girls like certain 
wool clothing or garments and girls, I 
know, admire nice rugs. The wool 
which has been pulled off is graded ac- 
cording to the material which it is 
best adapted to. The coarser wool is 
used for carpets; medium wools are 
used for blankets and the real fine 
wools are used for suits. 

After the wool is pulled and graded 
it is inspected by another man and if 
it is all right it is put through a steam 
drier which drives off all moisture so 
that when the wool is baled it will not 
spoil. The bales are made by dump- 
ing a big cartload of wool into a 
small hydraulic press and after plac- 
ing burlap and wire at both ends, 
pressure is applied and the result is 
a neat bale weighing about 300 
pounds. It is now ready to go to the 
manufacturer who will make it up 
into one of the products mentioned 
above. We will now see what be- 
comes of the skin from which the 
wool was pulled. 

The skins are treated with a solu- 
tion of lime and after being scraped 
and trimmed, are treated with other 
chemicals and pickled, which makes 
them smooth and white. They are 
graded also according to size, thick- 
ness, and quality and are then ready 
to be shipped to the manufacturers 
of gloves, shoes, fancy leather goods, 
or what not. 

There are a number of other by- 
products secured from sheep. The 
brains, hearts, and livers, are of 
course saved, and are handled in a 
similar manner to the same products 
described in previous lessons. Hspe- 
cially interesting to many boys and 
girls will be the fact that most musi- 
cal strings are manufactured from 
the intestines of sheep. Violin, uke- 
lele strings, tennis raquet strings and 
others of similar nature all come 
from this source. 

A great deal of care and detail is 
necessary in this process. [In the 
first place the intestines are properly 
cleaned and cured with salt, and are 
later subjected to further chemical 
treatment which gives them the right 
tensile strength and tone. The pieces 
are sliced into very narrow strips by 
a carefully adjusted instrument and 
are twisted and strung taut for some 
time before they are tested out, pack- 
aged and sold. By this careful check 
the very fine. quality of musical 
strings is made possible. 

The manufacture of sugical liga- 
ture depends upon this same source 
for its raw product. This is known to 
the trade as cat gut. It is made up 

jnto various sizes and will last vari- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 1n Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 


ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Mcgazine. 
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$75,000,000 for Good Road: 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


ae 


To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? ; 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 


If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 

Thirty years ago Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
600 thrifty and contented farm families, All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefield use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and rundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
ready markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. 

Car! Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

are carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

; Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. A little money, courage 
and energy will build you a farm home here. 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 


IRONWOOD, MICH. 
(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 


HE enactment into law recently 
of the so-called “good roads 
bill” carrying an appropriation 
of $75,000,000, and special ap- 
propriations for forest-roads and 
trails, marks a signal victory for Sen- 
ator Charles E. Townsend of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and lead- 
er of the good roads advocates in the 
Senate. Confronted by the urgent 
need for economy, by opposition and 
indifference, not only to his particular 


views but to federal participation in’ 


road construction as a principle, he 
and his associates overcame what ap- 
peared to be insurmountable obstacles 
by the ultimate passage of the bill con- 
taining so many of the principles 
which he advocated. 


In a recent interview Senator Town- 
send said to Cloverland Magazine: “It 
has always been my position that the 
principle of federal participation in 
construction of certain roads should 
be accepted as axiomatic. In my orig- 
inal bill which provided for a Federal 
Highway Commission to administer 
federal appropriations and deal with 
highway problems, I provided that fed- 
eral money should be expended only 
upon interstate roads. With the com- 
pletion of the connecting backbone 
system the federal money then could 
have been used to construct the ribs 
branching out through the counties. 
The law recently enacted, while pro- 
viding that federal money shall be ex- 
pended only upon a system consisting 
of 7 per cent of the total road mile- 
age within the state, nevertheless re- 
stricts three-sevenths of that system 
to roads interstate in character, and 
with which must connect or correlate 
the remaining four-sevenths of the 
system consisting of secondary or ‘in- 
tercounty roads. However, 60 per cent 
of the federal aid allotted to each state 
must be expended upon ‘the interstate 
roads in the state system, but the en- 
tire allottment of federal money to 
any state may be expended upon this 
type of road at the discretion of the 
particular State Highway Department. 


“The fact that in the future all fed- 
eral appropriations must be expended 
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under the direct control of the St: 
Highway Department, with the | 
proval of the Secretary of Agricultu, 
seems to effectually eliminate the p 
sibility of local politics entering i) 
road problems. I have always obje! 
ed to the taxing of people of one sti 
for local or political benefits to ano! 
er. It will no longer be possible in ¢. 
tain states for rich counties to mai 
practically all of the federal aid al) 
ted, thus depriving the poorer co 
ties of their share in road impro) 
ments. Enforced maintenance, wh 
in the past has been such a eryi 
need, is now provided for with resp, 
to all roads upon which federal él 
has been expended. The labor ne¢| 
sary in road construction and ma 
tenance must have its present eff} 


Typic a) Cloverland Road 


| 
in alleviating to some extent the | 
employment problem, and with a ¢| 
nected system of highways which | 
are hopeful will be constructed, m) 
of the terror in the,event of a railri 
paralysis will have been removed. | 
“T am confident that with the) 
operation between the Bureau of P! 
lic Roads and the several State Hi 
way Departments which is so es¢! 
tial, great strides in highway consti 
tion will be made. There is am 
power in the law to ultimately sec’ 
the results which the friends of g| 
roads have so long striven for. I: 
gard this new law as one of the mi 
progressive steps looking toward: 
ternal improvement ever taken by 
Congress.” 
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Oconto County's Great Holstein Herd | 


THE QUALITY FARMS | 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


ADOLPH P. LEXINER, Owner 


Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


P. W. NEMET”. Herdsman { | 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, a 


{ 


| 


I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, é 
pure bred | olstein, made the following record: | 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


Butter<iny/. daysiaa-menne. 
Milleeine Jim day sse.cccmestier a 
Milman). daetesmree ar tater 
Butter im a0 day Seer nese 
Milky in30e daysatennner seen. 


er em tH 32.2 Ibs. | 
Revd: 78 omens 745.6 lbs. eq 
Ane oe ve... 115.6 Ibs. 
Ry a LS Meradin Fie 126.2 Ibs. | 
PRR ee TE 3136.5 Ibs. i 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Wis 
consin State records for a cow of her age. This cow was awarded thre 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. | 

For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount 0 
steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 Ibs. of beet pulp pe! 
day. We are feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of bee 
pulp and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as 4 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute fo. 
silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. S| 


APL/MDW 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 


THE QUALITY FARMS, ay 
Adolph P. Lehner, — 
Owne 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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What Land Clearing Means 


to Business 


| 
} 
| Davee Es). 


ICHIGAN’S soils—her prod- 
ucts, farms and ways and 
i means for agricultural im- 
provement came in for a 
horough hashing over at a conference 
‘ agricultural men, representing both 
ie Upper and Lower Peninsulas at 
arquette in November. The confer- 
fice was designed as a heart-to-heart 
Ik between the agricultural agents, 
fembers of the faculty of the Michi- 
nn Agricultural College, representa- 
ives from the Upper Michigan Wx- 
oriment farm at Chatham, and oth- 
's who are interested in the great 
Yolverine state as a farm producer. 
't this meeting, every man present 
und occasion to relieve his mind of 
aiything in the way of suggestions 
hich might have accrued during the 
ust several months—and, all in all, 


le session was a complete success. 
‘Probably the most interesting argu- 
ent of the session was presented by 
F. Livingston, state land clearing 
‘pert, who has been recently appoint- 
| to supervise the work of land clear- 
g throughout both the Upper and 
wer Peninsulas, with the assistance 
A. J. McAdams, recently engaged. 
r. Livingston is probably as well 
osted on explosives and the right and 
rong methods of land clearing as 
iy man in the Middle West. His ex- 
srience in Wisconsin, previous to his 
cent appointment, was almost spec- 
cular in the results achieved, and 
2 has already made a flying start in 
ichigan. 
A careful survey of conditions par- 
sularly throughout the Upper Michi- 
in territory has made one need ap- 
wrent, Mr. Livingston declared, and 
‘at is the need for a more compre- 
msive understanding on the part of 
e controlling business interests 
roughout the region of the purposes 
id effects of land clearing, as ap- 
ied to a section particularly adapted 


| agriculture. 


“Tf we can once impress upon the 
nker, the railroad man, the lumber- 
an, the Jandowner and others whose 
ily affairs bring them into constant 
intact with Upper Michigan’s agri- 
Itural growth and progress, the 
eat need and almost inestimable 
‘lue of land clearing work, then I 
1 sure our work is more than half 
complished,” Mr. Livingston de- 
ared. “If we can make them under- 
and that more cleared land means 
Ore productive acres, an increased 
ad value, decreased cost of living 
d increased savings—which is what 
all amounts to after all—then we 
ll have no worry about the outcome 
our campaign.” 

Cand clearing, Mr. Livingston de- 
wred, may be divided into three de- 
ttments—the instruction in safe 
d sane methods of the use of ex- 
»Sives, and land clearing machinery; 
‘operation, to secure the material 
‘a minimum cost to the farmer him- 
f, and creating public interest to 
mulate a demand for increased 
fared acreage. “And in our work 
‘oughout Michigan we are going to 
‘phasize, particularly, what land 
‘aring stands for as directly affect- 
; the controlling business interests,” 
’. Livingston added. 

Mr. Livingston hit the heart of his 
ject when he said: “Land clear- 
‘itself is by no means a new thing. 
@ first sunrise of crop raising his- 


ie 


Peles Oe 


tory probably dawned upon a burly 
pioneer, laboring and sweating over 
a stump with only the crudest of 
tools. Except for the substitution of 
a few slightly improved implements, 
the same back-breaking, sweat-push- 
ing, time-killing, soulttrying methods 
have descended with very slight im- 
provement right down to our own 
generation. Therefore our job.” 


Only by means of extensive and 
concerted educational work, Mr. Liv- 
ingston declared, can the modern, 
simplified, time and labor Saving meth- 
ods of today be made to supplant the 
slow and toilsome methods of yester- 
day. Only through numerous and re- 
peated demonstrations, where farm- 
ers are first instructed, then advised 
and encouraged to learn by doing, can 
those engaged in the work hope to 
make modern land clearing methods 
available to the struggling, diffident 
and conservative pioneer farmers with 
any assurance of their general adop- 
tion. 

In Wisconsin and Minnesota, Mr. 
Livingston declared, where land clear- 
ing has been going on for several 
years, special demonstration trains 
have been run throughout the more 
important counties during the land 
clearing season of each year. Their 
purpose has been to demonstrate the 
modern, tried and successful land 
clearing methods, to promote general 
interest and to stimulate and encour- 
age more extensive land clearing. 
Much the same plan will be adopted in 
Michigan, said Mr. Livingston, with 
the addition of such features as will 
attract the attention more particular- 
ly, at first, of the business mén of the 
state. “That is the vital factor right 
now,” Mr. Livingston declared. 

In conclusion Mr. Livingston de- 
clared: “We in Michigan must ‘put 
across’ a successful land clearing pro- 
gram. We must prove not only to our- 
selves but to the whole United States 
that Michigan has ‘arrived’—not that 
she is simply coming to the fore in 
the land clearing world. We must 
show, conclusively, that any settler 
moving into the logged off territory 
of Michigan receives—not WILL re- 
ceive—the best help and instruction 
possible in his land clearing efforts. 

“Outsiders have long had the idea 
that Michigan is simply the Summer 
playground of this country. It surely 
is that, to a considerable extent. Now, 
however, we want to show the same 
outsiders that Michigan is fast becom- 
ing an agricultural region where low- 
priced land is being turned into profit- 
able farms—and where the land clear- 
ing department, with the right kind of 
co-operation, is helping to do the turn- 
ing. 

“Before we get through we hope to 
impress the business men of Michi- 
gan* with two well-proven facts: first, 
that each newly cleared acre adds 
just that much to the income, the 
prosperity and the sense of successful 
accomplishment of the individual 
farmer; second, that each newly 
cleared acre in a community adds an- 
other unit of production, of income 
and prosperity to the aggregate com- 
munity wealth. Idle acres are ‘slack- 
er acres’ which are simply a taxable 
liability, Cleared acres are willing, 
working acres mobilized to increase 
production and prosperity. And this 
is all vital to the banker, the merchant 
and the landowner. 


How Will You Answer 
These Three Questions? 


The First Question 


Shall I make a will or shall I leave my property to be 
arbitrarily distributed according to the “laws made 
and provided” ? 


You alone can answer this question. You 
alone know how your property should be 
distributed or conserved. You should know, 
for your family’s sake, how Michigan stat- 
utes will divide your property if you fail to 
make a will. 


The Second Question 


Can I make certain that the provisions of my will shall 

accord with the legal requirements so that the disposi- 

tion of my property according to the dictates of my 
_ best judgment will be finally carried out? 


With the assistance of your attorneys, you 
can draw up a will which will stand the test 
in every particular. It is the safest way. 


The Third Question 


Can I be sure that the provisions of my will are to be 
wisely, carefully, unfailingly executed so that those I 
desire to provide for and protect will enjoy the great- 
est possible benefit of my decision? 


You can be sure of the exact execution of the 
terms of your will if you choose as executor 
one who cannot fail in his duties because of 
inexperience, sickness, death or misfortune. 
Only a Trust Company which never dies 
nor falls sick nor lacks in experience can fully 
meet the requirements. 


Let us send you a chart showing how Michigan statutes govern 
the distribution of property and which will help you in deciding 
whether or not you need a will. It will assist you in making that 
important document.just what it should be. 


Clnion Crust Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


First trust company in Detrédit 


J. Brown Hitt, New Berlin, Ill., topped the Chi- 
cago market the second week in October with a 
shipment of 62 high grade Shorthorn yearling 
steers weighing 1101 pounds and selling for $11.50, 
the high price for the year for this weight and any- 
where near this number. 


These steers were divided in two lots, 23 selling 
to Armour & Co. for New York butchers and 39 
were taken by Armour & Co., each lot weighing 
the same per head, 1101 pounds. They were placed 
on feed in November last year weighing 448 pounds and made a gain of 
2 pounds per day for the near 11 months intervening. They were 
bought on the Kansas City and Chicago markets. 

Mr. Hitt and his partner, Benjamin Brown, have topped the Chicago 
market each year for the past ten years with Shorthorns, their various 
shipments being taken by Armour & Co. 

The actual increase in weight alone brought the owners $72.10, the 
total selling price per head was $126.62. 


It Pays Well to Grow Shorthorn Beef 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Once in a Lifetime 


—there comes an opportunity—THE opportunity 
of that lifetime. 


TO THE FARMER, THE LIVE STOCK MAN, 
THE DAIRYMAN, THE MANUFACTURER, AND 
TO ANY MAN LOOKING FOR THE BEST THE 

_ OLD U. S. CAN OFFER IN THE WAY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE, that opportunity is at hand—in 


The State of Michigan. 


Thousands of acres of low-priced, fertile, agricul- 
tural land; millions of feet of virgin timber; rapid- 
flowing streams for water power; inland lakes; the 
center of the world’s greatest market for all com- 
modities, whether from farm, mill or factory; the 
nation’s ideal summer resort section. It is all in 
MICHIGAN. 


For full information, write 


pened abag bi Cin Oalyy 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WE HELP YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stockman or farmer is a clean 
record, possessing ambition and the energy to go forward. If 
you have these requisites write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best cut-over land on terms 
and conditions that will enable you to make a success if you 
have the right kind of stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to 
do with it, whether you now possess any stock—beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep or swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and give us one ro two 


references. 
We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood cut-over land, 
watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no 
commissions to pay. We own the land and make terms and 
arrangements with each purchaser to suit his needs, and give 
aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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County Agricultural Agents’ 
Work in Michigan 


By L. D. TUCKER 


VARIED program of activities 
marks the report on the work 
of the various county agents 
throughout the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan during the past four 
or five months, according to a report 
issued recently by the branch office of 
the Michigan Agricultural College ex- 


tension, department, at Marquette. 


The war on grasshoppers stands out 
as an unusual phase of this work. Con- 
siderable trouble has been experi- 
enced in several of the counties dur- 
ing the past season, and extensive 
experimental work has been carried 
on, with varying results. 

Following are some of the more im- 
portant excerpts from the report: 

“A meeting of the county agents 
and farmers interested in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in this section 
was held at the Upper Peninsula Ex- 
periment Station at Chatham on Aug. 
10, preceding the Farmers’ Round-up 
at that place on Aug. 11. The pro- 
gram took up the vital questions of 
the completion of the farm bureau or- 
ganizations; which was represented 
by the secretary of the State Farm 
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at the present time. “The unfayo 
able crop season has had some effec 
upon the holding back of this work 0 
account of lack of crops to be marke| 
ed and the shortage of money due t 
this lack of crops. ; | 
Soils 

“A great variety of work has bee 
accomplished along the soils line, e| 
pecially in the use of lime for correc 
ing soil acidity, and particularly fo 
lowing the tests made for the need (| 
lime. Several fertilizer demonstr; 
tions were put on in the Spring, bi! 
due to the extremely dry weather 
good many of these demonstration 
have not given results, probably du 
to the fact that the moisture in th 
soil was not sufficient to dissolve th 
fertilizers that were added. Howeye| 
in one test of top dressing on ha! 
land, the 16 per cent acid phosphat! 
gave an increased return of 25 pe 
cent, and that of a complete fertilize 
(282) of 50 per cent. | 
“A good deal has been done alon| 
the lines of land clearing due to thi 
picric acid which as a governmer 


¥ 


A Vigorous Campaign for Better Cattle 


Bureau, the manager of the branch of- 
fice for the Upper Peninsula farm bu- 
reau, and the representatives of the 
marketing department. Arrangements 
were made for the completion of the 
local organizations into well organ- 
ized business units with their own of- 
ficers and boards of directors. Since 
that time the agents have been con- 
ducting meetings in their various lo- 
cal communities so that the organiza- 
tion would be completed by the time 
the work of marketing potatoes was 
started. It is hoped that the dissatis- 
faction that has developed on account 
of lack of contact with the state or- 
ganization can be taken care of 
through the branch office of the State 
Farm Bureau. This will allow the 
branch office of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College extension department, 
through the county extension service, 
to devote its time principally to edu- 
cational matters and the branch of- 
fice of the farm bureau to take care 
of the business interests. 


Organization 


“Organization work during the Sum- 
mer months has developed into the re- 
organization of the county farm bu- 
reaus planning to do business, to that 
of the local organizations or market- 
ing associations. A potato marketing 
association that has built a warehouse 
has been organized at Trenary, in Al- 
ger County. The association around 
Manistique has purchased a _ ware- 
house in that city. Four local organ- 
iations have been completed in Me- 
nominee County. 

“The continuation of meetings will 
be held in the various counties who 
have indicated a desire for this work 
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war salvage the farmers have bee 
able to buy at a low cost and twely 
cars have already been ordered, wil) 
indications that orders will soon I 
in for at least six more cars. Ona 
count of the necessity of making Cas 
advances on this material, the orde) 
have perhaps been slower in comil 
in, but there is no question but whi 
the allotment for Michigan will 1 
taken up in the very near future. | 

“Good results have been secure 
from the use of limestone previous 
applied, especially on clover. ; 


Crons im} 


“Practically every county has had 
stiff fight in the control of the gras 
hopper pest, and many of the Boar( 
of Sunervisors have appropriate 
money for the purchase of this poiso) 
and authorized the county agent | 
act as general manager in its distrib 
tion. White arsenic has been foul) 
to be the most effective and the Sal 
est material for this purpose, althoug 
several other materials were tried du 
ing the grasshopper campaign. erly 
injury from the hoppers was materié 
ly increased by the fact that for a DP 
riod of several weeks there was 1) 
rain and a very high ground temper) 
ture, which shortened the hay a! 
grain crops considerably. Co-oper! 
tive tests that were being conductt 
in co-operation with the crops expel 
menter of the Upper Peninsula 
periment Station were so badly 
jured that in many cases no resw 
could be obtained, and the res 
these experiments as anticipat Wi 
have to wait until another year. — a 


tests that failed were with oO 1 
The Hubam ann 


: 


C | 


barley yarieties. 
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weet clover in practically all cases 
roved to be very resistant to the 
rought and has stood up in many 
ases in fields where the red clover 
nd alsike clover seedings have been 
urned out. 

“The sunflower silage tests have 
iso proven very successful as they 
jade an excellent growth, as well as 
iat of corn, and in cases where rec- 
rds have been obtained the sunflow- 
rs have out-yielded the corn from 
ve to eight tons per acre. 

“A quantity of Fall grain, such as 
sen rye and red rock wheat, has 
2en in demand indicating an in- 
eased interest in sowing of this class 
\! crops, 
Live Stock 

'“The principal work that has been 
one in this department has been the 
romotion of the live stock program 
‘ready adopted, wherein the usé of 
ure bred sires, the elimination of 
‘rub bulls and the elimination of un- 
vofitable animals through keeping of 
‘ilk records, Babcock test, ete., haye 
2en encouraged. 


‘ Farm Economics 
\“The kveping of farm account 
yoks, records, etc., received a very 
wrious setback on account of. the 
ill in farin products last Spring, and 
scouraged a great many men from 
‘ntinuing the work begun a year or 
| previous. However, other indica- 
ons of development along the lines 
farm Management are in the de- 
and for barn plans, barn equipment 
id other forms of improvement that 
ake for efficiency in production. 
“There is keen demand for money 
om the Federal Land Bank through 
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ing to do business on a county-wide 
basis until this rearrangement can be 
completed. A. considerable quantity 
of feeds, corn, oats, flour and hay 
have already been bought this Fall 
and undoubtedly a large number of 
potatoes will be shipped through 
either the local or county organiza- 
tions. 
Farm Homes 

“Five of the eleven county agents 
have given considerable attention to 
the farm home equipment and have 
talked the installation of sewage dis- 
posal plants, electric lights, water 
Systems, and have assisted in making 
plans for remodeling the farm home. 
Interest along this line is gradual and 
money shortage has a great deal to 
do with this expansion. In counties 
having home demonstration agents 
this work, of course, is given very 
careful attention. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 

“Assistant state leader of Boys’ 
Clubs has promoted club work along 
the lines of the needs of the commu- 
nities in which the clubs were organ- 
ized. That is, he has co-operated with 
the county agent in analyzing the 
needs of the county and he planned 
his work so that the extension pro- 
gram would develop all lines of work 
advantageous to the working out of 
an extension program in the county. 

“While there have been garden 
clubs, pig clubs, calf clubs, potato and 
poultry clubs, the most important and 
that receiving the most attention have 
been the live stock clubs, and espe- 
cially the calf clubs. The exhibits of 
club members at the various county 
fairs has been instrumental in inter- 


: 
; Teaching the Boys to Help Clear Land 


ls National Farm Loan Associations, 
it up to the present time only a lim- 
id number of loans have been pass- 
on. When the money is available 
lsre undoubtedly will be a big move- 
'mt on the part of farms for a long 
‘ie loan on this plan. Agents have 
on required to assist in the making 
|, of the proper papers for securing 
ms and in assisting in the apprais- 
icf lands for loans, indicating the 
fidence that the officials of the 
ideral Land Bank place in the judg- 
int of the county agents. 


i 
| 


Marketing 


‘Plans were made with the State 
‘rm Bureau Wool Department, grad- 
Stations were selected and an 
jlerary made out for the wool grad- 
80 that practically all the wool in 
| Upper Peninsula could be brought 
jether and graded. This kept the 
‘ol grader busy for a couple of 
i2ks and in practically all cases the 
}der made several recommenda- 
jis tothe wool growers for the bet- 
( handling of their clip. The 50 per 
}t cash advance was made to those 
ners who pooled their wool, which 
jmed to be entirely satisfactory. 
isiderable interest has been shown 
people, not farmers or connected 
h the Farm Bureau, in securing 
/h class, all wool blankets and suit- 
! material, indicating the desire of 
Public in having goods that they 
depend upon at a fair price. 
The marketing department of the 
ege is furnishing a man during the 
jiths of August, September, Octo- 
and November if necessary, to 
‘plete the local organizations that 
;h to organize for business. 
jA number of counties are continu- 


esting the fathers in these lines of 
endeavor, and especially has_ inter- 
ested them in getting better live stock 
for themselves. 


Fairs 

“On account of the newness of the 
country and the opportunity to pro- 
mote agricultural development by 
standardizing exhibits and emphasiz- 
ing the breeds and varieties adapted 
to our section of the country, many of 
the county agents have been influ- 
enced into accepting the secretary- 
ship of the local county fair associa- 
tions and have promoted the agricul- 
tural exhibits at these fairs. This 
has resulted in the remarking of pre- 
mium books promoting educational 
work in the preparation of exhibits, 
boys’ cattle judging contests, securing 
of competent judges and the placing 
of educational exhibits, such as those 
arranged by the different departments 
of the college in co-operation with the 
county agents. 


Publicity 

“The continuation of the use of the 
circular letter and especially articles 
in the local weekly newspaper has 
been the chief means of publicity, 
which seems to be effective in getting 
the material across to people in the 
county. It also has the important 
effect of keeping the people not en- 
gaged in agriculture familiar with the 
activities of the county agent and 
farm bureau. 5 

“An exhibit of forage crops, grains, 
fruit and potatoes was prepared and 
sent to the state fair at Detroit for 
the state agricultural department as 
an exhibit of Upper Peninsula agricul- 
tural products.” 
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The Key to Success Is Work— 
There Is no Substitute for It! 


In order to do your best work, you must be 
healthy. You must sleep soundly at night, your 
nerves must be strong, steady and under perfect 
control. 


If you are accustomed to drinking tea or 
coffee with your meals or between meals, you 
may be loading yourself with a very great handi- 
cap. Your nervous system may be stimulated 
beyond what is natural for you. 


For tea and coffee contain thein and caffeine. 
These are drugs as any doctor can tell you. 
They are known to irritate the nervous system 
by their action and. to cause restlessness and 
insomnia, which prevent the proper recuperation 
of the vital forces. 


If you want to be at your best, capable of 
doing the very best work that lies in you, why 
not stop drinking tea and coffee? Drink Postum, 


the rich, satisfying beverage made from scienti-. 


fically roasted cereals, 


Postum contains absolutely no drugs of 
any kind, but in flavor tastes much like rich 
coffee. It helps nerve and brain structure by 
letting you get sound restful sleep. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 


prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Ask your grocer for Postum. Sold everywhere. 


Postum for Health 


*There’s a Reason” 


Experience be- 
comes valuable as 
it enables us to 
profit by former 
mistakes so as to 
Wain SAYOldarepeating 
incorporated them. Before this 

holiday season, let 
us take stock, so that we may make 
1922 biggerand better than 1921. Thus 
will we hasten ouremergence from the 
present business uncertainty and bring 
our affairs back on the road to normal. 
This bank, with all its resources, stands 
back of those committed to such a 
progressive policy. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


| 
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TractorsAame sy chy Profitable 


in Cloverland 
By J. E. WAGGONER | 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 


LOVERLAND needs’ power. breaker is used for the smalle. 

“Yes, Cloverland certainly growth, and the sturdy, heavy grui 

does need power,’ observed a breaker is used where small tree! 
farmer in one of our best set- and even small stumps are to be plow! 

tled communities.. “You would think ed out. 
e e 5) we needed power,” he continued, Cait Tractors are gradually being use 

The Heart of Wisconsin S you had gone along with me and jy increasing numbers in Cloverlan 
helped clear and put my farm under as ig shown by the last censor’s re 

2 ] is k R ° cultivation.” port, and as can be seen by the ot 
Beautifu a e egion It is no different than other land in server who is fortunate enough ¢| 
this community, and there are thou- take a trip through this country, Ac 

sands upon thousands of acres of land cording to the 1920 report, 3.6 per cea 
throughout Cloverland that are coy- of the farms in the United States ar 
ered with the same growth and kind equipped with tractors. This mean 
of stumps that were on this farmer’s one farm out of every twenty-eigh 
place. His job is the job that thou- now is equipped with mechanical poy) 


sands of other farmers will have to er to do the field and belt work. Mir 
00 Roa S do before Cloverland is in reality a nesota ranks fourth in the number q| 
land of clover. tractors in use, and Michigan is re 


Subduing the wild land, so to speak, ported as having a tractor on about 
requires an enormous amount of pow-. per cent of her farms. In Wisconsi) 


e e : : : 
er. The early pioneer in timber sec- there are tractors om nearly 5 per cen| 

Good Fishing tions spent his life clearing a small of the farms. Just what part of thes| 
patch that was not to be measured by tractors are to be found in the Nortk 

acres. When we realize how little one ern sections of these states, it is diff 


man power has accomplished in clear- cult to tell, but the indications ar 
Good iH otels ing, leveling and putting wild land un- that the tractors are very well distril 
der cultivation, it will help us to draw uted in accordance with the agricu 
a conception of the enormous amount tural activities. Although figures ar 


Route Your Next Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Y OW rite U siasbetter 


You have only to write us a 
letter, enclosing your initial 


Pulling Out Small Second Growth Timber with a Tractor Speeds Land Clearing 


of power which will be required to not available as to the increase ov 


deposit, in order to open an put Cloverland under cultivation. A ten years ago, we all know that tl 
, x 2 man handicapped by want of power, tractors in use in these sections ha) 
account with the First Nation- and having available only his own practically all been put there in tl 
strength, which is equivalent to about last ten years. The next ten yea 

a Bank OF Marquette. one-eighth horsepower, can do very will see a very marked increase in tl 
little in clearing and putting Clover- number in use on the farms of Clove 


land under cultivation. But give him land. 


We have hundreds of custom- plenty of power, and the story will be _It is interesting to note when stud 
ers who bank here by mail a Very dierent one. elt the Lee OR Se enanie et 
and they secure all the bene- stuimips el be fomoved ery ACCT Went haa ote ice 
fits offered by a connection smalt stumps Dulled out, by: prackere en a ne 
with this strong National . Pe oy te ere earn ree aienae: meses saide arantte a 
Bank—member of the Feder- erat ane veetedacaete cae ae Kot, and supplies 
al Reserve System. Se ei oaet are ie tne an aoie/ he oa 


moved by the use of block and tackle. in the number of automobiles on t 

When the stumps are removed, that farm in the last few years shows th 

: is only part of the story. The ground the farmers find them a real adva 
is usually full of roots, and it is here tage and an asset in their busine! 

that a great deal of power is required The matter of the cost of the auton) 

in plowing the land the first time. bile and its use in comparison W) 


se 
: Turning clay soil that has never been other methods of transportation do 
Irs atl1o!1 la al ) turned takes more than the ordinary not seem to enter into the proble, 
500 or 600 pound pull that the average The tendency is not to go bam 
plow requires in cultivated land. Of slower methods as is definitely im 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN course it is less difficult in sections cated by the increase in the num? 
d 2 : . 4 f where the soil is loose and sandy. The of cars reported owned by farmers. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY land that has grown up to: bushes, Every step forward that has be 
O ized J 86 briars and small under growth pre- made in an industrial way has be 
Tee eee eee A sents a problem that is difficult to done with more power placed und 
solve without plenty of power. It is the control of the individual. M 


NK aE Le Al IRIE lege ALIS ERG) REBUN in this kind of land that the three and power has enabled him to accompli 

four plow tractors are proving very more and to do it more easily. T 
satisfactory when hitched to the brush future will see Cloverland lan 
breaker or grub breaker. The brush _ ers realizing this fact and putti 
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y more tractors. They will find, as 
ve farmers in the states of Minne- 
a, North and South Dakota, and 
ntana, that the tractor is a paying 
estment. : 
jne of the leading farm papers re- 
itly carried on an investigation of 
ctor owners in these four states. 
2 of the questions asked was, “Do 
consider the tractor a profitable 
yement for you?” The general an- 
xr was “Yes,” good and strong, and 
reports from the different states 
ie as follows: 


‘ractor owners stating “Yes.” 


MUEIGROUL sc cee ee eas 88% 
South Dakota ... . 84% 
North Dakota ... . 83% 
| Montana ... . 87% 


Work Done On Time 
} 
| is interesting to note that a very 
je percentage of the tractor own- 
,in these four states said that the 
er a 
i 


- 


actors Getting Seed Bed Ready Before the Time for Planting Is Passed 


:idvantage of the tractor is its abil- 
/0 save time and that it enables 
;. to get their work done in the 
| Season. Both of these are very 
\rtant considerations because they 
(it the yield and ultimate profits 
» the farming operations. AS 
1g weather is usually uncertain 
me the season is late, the 
otage of having plenty of power 
io the work in a short time is 
irent. These farmers have found 
to be true from experience. 


lio farmers endorse the tractor, 
ding to Prof. G. W. McCuen, of 
hio State University. In this sur- 
‘he found that out of 725 tractor 
irs, 656 said the tractor was a 
Jinvestment. He also found that 
jut of 699 said the tractor greatly 
/ed labor and at the same time 
lased crop production. From his 
(tigation of the tractor in the 
| of Ohio, Mr. McCuen says, “The 
(r ranks well as a means of de- 
‘Ing the cost of farm operations.” 


CLOVERLAND 


er, yet the saving is enough in fayor 
of the tractor to warrant its use. 


Hot Summer Weather 


Most of the farm work must be done 
during the hot months of Summer, and 
then a large percentage of Spring and 
Fall days that are suitable to work the 
temperature will mount well up the 
scale. There is the plowing, disking, 
harrowing, rolling, haying, harvesting, 
os and silo filling—all must 
de 


done, together with many other 
jobs during the hottest period of the 
year. The tractor is not affected by 
heat—in fact when the thermometer 


registers well up to the 100 mark the 
tractor will work at its best, the high- 
er temperatures help to increase the 
efficiency of tractors that operate on 
low-grade fuels. 


The tractor can be used to put in 
long days, or day and night if occa- 
slon demands during the rush season. 


In other words, it enables its owner 
to make the best use of good weather. 


Belt Work 


Government figures show that about 
40 per cent of the use of the average 
tractor is for belt work. In doing this, 
it is in a class by itself. The use of a 
small tractor has helped to introduce 
small belt machines such as threshing 
outfits, ensilage cutters, shellers, etc., 
work that was formerly done by the 
custom operator. Individual outfits of 
these machines enable their owners 
to do their work when they are ready. 
There are not the delays which cause 
grain to deteriorate and become less 
marketable. 

The tractor has made a place for it- 
self on American farms and its use is 
steadily increasing. 
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1922 Will Be Michigan’s Greatest 
Land Clearing Year 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of waste stump 
land were cleared and farmed in Michigan during 
1921. But the stump enemy must be beaten by still 
further. Most farmers are planning to increase their 
incomes in 1922 by clearing even more land than 


| Ol) PONT 


FARM DYNAMITE 


Make your plans now. Take an inventory of 
your land. Resolve to put just as many idle, waste 
acres to work for you in 1922 as you can clear. 


Michigan has cleared more land with Du Pont 
Farm Dynamite than by any other explosive be- 
cause its uniformity makes it the most reliable and 
its strength makes it the cheapest. 


You can buy Du Pont Farm Dynamite from your 
hardware dealer or general store. For complete in- 
structions for using explosives for land-clearing, 
drainage and tree-planting, write for free copy of 
Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 


McCormick Building 


Hartley Building 
Chicago, III. 


Duluth, Minn. 
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When making waffles be sure your 
irons are hot and well greased. Do 
nt put too much batter into them. 


Tractor a Time Saver 


of the interesting comparisons | 
'en tractor and animal power is | 
jatter of Saving time in doing a 
‘0 amount of work. The figures | 
(in computing the time required 
/Owing with various kinds of 
|nent are based on United States 
\nment figures. The tractor ac- 
| Saves in comparison with differ- 
prse drawn plows from four days 
P weeks in plowing forty acres. 
20 tractor with a three-bottom 
\will save fourteen days in plow- 
(tty acres in comparison with a 
tse walking plow; 12.7 days 
| tWo-horse sulky, 10 days over a 


, 


\torse walking plow, 8 days over 
“horse sulky plow, and 4 days 
| four-horse gang plow. As time 
Ia an important element in seed 
eparation and planting of crops, 
(Vantage of the tractor cannot be 
istimated. 
}T Operations such as disking, 
\ing, and drilling can all be done 
time and to better advantage 
tractor than by animal power. 
fures in these operations are 
Pronounced in favor of the 
because the work is lighter, 
)? Saving is enough in favor of 
yctor because the work is light- 


| | 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 


for a Dollar aijYear. 


PRESCOTT 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


MENOMINEE 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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How Can the Farmer Prosper 
Unless the Railroads Prosper? 


§ Rex development and prosperity of farming in the United States have in the past gone hand 


in hand with the growth and development of the railroads. 


courageous pioneer has gone the railway. 


Ahead of or beside the 


The railway is dependent on the farmer for the tonnage which enables it to live and con- 
duct its business. Likewise the farmer is dependent on good and adequate service by the rail- 
way as the means of getting his products to the markets of this country and the world under 


conditions which will enable him to prosper. 


Railway Development at a 


Standstill 


The development of the railways has been 
practically at a standstill for some years. No 
industry can grow unless it can get people to 
put new capital into it. No industry can get 
people to invest capital unless it can pay a re- 
turn on this additional capital. 

Stagnation in the railroad industry is a 
menace to the farmer. The products of the 
farms are constantly increasing. Without in- 
creased means of transportation these increased 
products of the farms cannot be carried to 
market. 


The Earning Power of the Railroads Was 
Practically Destroyed During 
the War 

They are now trying to get it back. They 
want to get it back so they can provide addi- 
tional locomotives and cars to handle the in- 
crease in traffic and provide for the future de- 
velopment of the country. They must raise 
large amounts of new capital to provide these 
facilities. 

Not Asking Return on 
“Watered” Stock 


Every farmer and business man knows it is 
impossible at present to borrow large amounts 
of money for even 6 per cent. How can the 
railroads be expected to raise new capital for 
new facilities if they are not allowed to earn 
at least 6 per cent, which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has held they need? 

Is this 6 per cent on ‘‘watered’”’ stock? No. 
It is not based on stock at all, or on bonds 
either. It is based on the minimum value of 
the property which the railways devote every 
day to the public service in transportation— 
tracks, stations, locomotives, cars, shops, and 
so on. This valuation has been made by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
Valuation Act fathered by Senator, LaFollette 
of Wisconsin eight years ago. 

It is not based on what it would cost to re- 
build the railroads at present high prices of 
materials and wages, but on what it would cost 
to rebuild them at pre-war wages and prices as 
they stood in 1914. A yaluation based on 
present wages and prices would be twice as 
great. 

Some railroads are  ‘‘ overcapitalized.” 
Many, including most of the big systems, are 
undercapitalized. But neither in the one case 
nor the other does this affect the basis on which 
rates are made. 


What Regulation Can Not Do 


The farmer has just lost a friend and the 
country a valuable citizen by the death of ex- 
Judge C. A. Prouty. He was for seventeen 
years a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He was in charge of the valua- 
tion of the railroads from the time it was begun 
until his death. He said: 


“‘We can regulate the railways. We cannot 
by legislation force one single dollar of private 
capital into railway investment against its will.”’ 


The farmer, by favoring regulations that will 
help the railways to regain their reasonable 
earning power, can help them to attract hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars needed for rehabili- 
tation and enlargement of railway facilities and 
for increased and improved transportation ser- 
vice to the farmer. 


The further development of the country will 
be arrested and the farmers and all other 
classes seriously injured unless the railways are 
given opportunity to raise the capital needed 
to enable them to make their service better and 
more adequate. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 
the offices of the Association or the president of any of the individual railroads. 


| 
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Great Increase | 
Dangerous and 
Costly Pests 


ATS cost the United Sta 

$250,000,000 each year, w 

will it be in ten years if 

permit them to multiply, 
Victor G. Heisler has calculated t) 
one pair of rats through their suece 
ing generations will produce 339,7 
402 in three years. Figures amaz 
in their enormity. 

We must use methods to destroy 
well as to prevent this pest. The 
infested farm buildings, and the bu 
ings in our cities where rats are } 
mitted without restrictions must 
relegated to oblivion, Make the bu 
ings proof against rats by using ¢ 
crete as a base and in the case 
granaries make the pillars of ¢ 
erete and if a concrete floor is u 
it can be built on the ground, oti 
wise build the floor high enough 
the ground to permit light to re 
the open space under the gran 
proper. 

Large buildings in cities today | 
built of steel and concrete and | 
practically rat proof. There are ; 
many old buildings in our cities wl 
are used to store food products wh 
rats thrive without restriction. | 

Department of Agriculture of | 
United States issues a bulletin “F 
to Destroy Rats,” by David E. La 
which is full of good suggestions 
should be in the hands of all who h 
rats on their premises. | 

Royal S. Copeland, M. D. F, 0, € 
Commissioner of Health, New Y 
City, says in a recent article: “Pla 
is carried by the flea of the rat. W 
the rat dies and the body beco; 
cold the fleas abandon the corpse 
jump on to the nearest warm bloc 
animal. If that happens to be a 
there will be another dead rat j 
soon. If it happens to be a man 
will be seriously ill within a | 
hours. Without the flea the diss 
is rarely conveyed from man fo 1 
Without the rat the flea has no m¢ 
of locomotion to distant parts, | 
great offender then is the rat.” 

With the great waste of food p) 
ucts and the destruction of prop! 
and the danger of disease, all cal 
by the rat, we must have a conce 
effort in the United States as wel 
other countries, to bring about | 
manent destruction of this pest. | 

In England they have paid | 
catchers who must actually catch 
rat- and then destroy it. After 
ding the premises of its rat inll 
tants the rat catcher makes reg| 
inspections to keep the prem 
clean. 

In this country we have cone) 
that contract to rid a _ building 
premises of rats. They use mo) 
methods which consist of traps, | 
ons and gases similar to those | 
during the war. The gas metho 
successful usually in driving the 
from place to place and only 
those that cannot get out into 
open air. The most unsatisfactory 
of all these methods is the dyin 
the rats on the premises and ge 
between the building walls where | 
cannot be reached. | 


The most successful method 
know of being used today is a Dt 
paste which kills and embalms 
rat, The rat will always die i) 
open air as he desires air immed, 
ly after eating the poison. This 1) 
od causes the rat to dry up Wil 
any odor and all that remains 1 
end is a dried skin. This is @ 
dangerous method to apply, bu! 
believe in the hands of comp 
operators it will become a prat 
method which will deliver results 

One of the methods for which ! 
has been claimed is the endless 
method of destroying rats. This! 
od consists of inoculating one rat! 
Virus and letting this one 8? 
among his own to die. Rats 
carniverous eat their dead. — 
would act .as an endless chal 
soon make the rat extinct. 
od has a weak link and has pr 
little or no value to date. | 
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RUNNING ELK 


By REX E. BEACH 


Copyright by Harper & Brothers 


— — 


(Continued from November Issue) 


iss Harman seemed glad to see _ fell | 
on the following day. She must Then the crowd gave tongue. 
known that I was in her father’s “From that time on to the finish of 
dence, but she was too. well the game my eyes seldom left Run- 
»led to show it. As we-erode out ning Elk, and then only long enough 
1e big limousine I undertook to to shoot covert glances at my com- 
r her, but the reading of women panions, 
/my game. All I could see was “Although the skill of my young 
autiful, spirited, imperious girl Sioux overtopped that of all the other 
the Harman eyes and chin. She contestants, the opposing team played 
‘ised me by mentioning Running as one man, they were like a wonder- 
of her own free will; she wasn’t ful, well-oiled piece of machinery, and 
least bit embarrassed, and, al- —they scored. All through the first 
sh her father’s face whitened, she half our side struggled to retaliate, but 
irved her quiet dignity, and I at the intermission they had not suc: 
sed that she was in no _ wise ceeded, 
ned of her infatuation. I didn’t “So far Running Elk hadn’t noticed 
‘er that the old gentleman chose our presence, but when the teams re- 
‘company her to this game, al- turned for the second half he saw us. 
‘h he must have known that the He didn’t even know that I was in the 
of Running Elk would pain him East: in fact, he hadn’t laid eyes on 
. branding-iron. me for more than three years. The 
was the first great gridiron bat-. sight of me there in the box with 
had ever seen, and so I was un- Alicia and her father must have been 
red for the spectacle. The en- an unpleasant shock to him; my face 
ism of that immense crowd as- must have seemed an evil omen; ney- 
ied me, and in spite of the fact ertheless, he waved his hand at me 
_ had come as a tired old man, it and smiled—one of his rare, reserved 
‘nto my veins until my heart smiles. I couldn’t help marveling at 
led and my pulses leaped. The the fellow’s physical beauty. 

_ the shouts, the bellows of that “T had been secretly hoping that his 
cude were intensely thrilling, for side would be defeated, so that Miss 
| Was in them. I grew young Harman might see him for once as a 
‘and I was half ashamed of my- loser: but the knowledge of our pres- 
ntil I saw other people of my ence seemed to electrify him, and by 
‘ge who had also become boys and the spark of his own magnetism he 
for the day. And the serious- fired his 


heard Alicia Harman gasp. 


For first class sleeping car Passen- 
gers only. No extra fare. 


The fastest and finest train between 
Chicago and San Francisco. All steel 
equipment. Only 68 hrs., 20 min. en- 
route, via Chicago & North Western- 
Union Pacific - Southern Pacific. 
Always the pioneer. The leader of the 
present. 


Lv. Chicago . . . 8:10 p.m. daily 
Ar. San Francisco . 2:30 p.m. (3rd dey) 


Buffet club car with valet service, barber 
and bath. Standard Pullman sleeping cars 


with drawing rooms, compartments, library 

fellows until they com- d b ti | Dini ~ 
fit! Why, it was painful! Not menced to play like madmen. I have anc’ observation parlor. ining Car service, 
f those countless thousands was no doubt they were precisely that. 


nterested spectator; they were 
‘ensely partisan, and you’d have 
it life or death hung on the vic- 


His spirit was like some galvanie cur- 
rent, and he directed them with a 
master mind. He was a natural-hborn 
strategist, of course, for through him 
- one, did I say? There was one ran the blood of the ecraftiest race of 
‘eld himself aloof from al] the all the earth, the blood of a people 
jiasm. Old Henry sat like a who have always fought against odds, 
of granite, and out of regard for to whom a forlorn hope is an assur- 
tried to restrain myself, ance of victory. On this day the son 


More miles of double track than any 
other trans-continental line. Automatic 
electric safety signals all the way. 


The Best 
of Everything 


had a box, close to the side 


with the elite of the East on 
hand—people whose names [ 
ad. They bowed and smiled and 
to our little party, and I felt 
mportant. 

‘ve probably seen similar games, 
re’s no need of my describing 
le, even if I could. It was my 
xperience, however, and it im- 
[me greatly. When the teams 
ed I recognized Running Elk at 
nee. So did the hordes of mad- 
2+hind us, and I began to under: 
for the first time what it was 
‘e old man in the seat next to 
‘as combating. 

ancing dervish in front of the 
‘and said something through a 


tone, then he waved a cane, 
pon a _ tremendous barking, 
Rah! Rah!’ broke out. It end- 


1 my Sioux boy’s name, and | 
the old chief back in Dakota 
lere to see his son and to wit- 
® honor done him by the whites. 
© as impressive to me as this 
tration was the death-like sil- 
hich settled over that tremen- 
rong when the teams scattered 

readiness. The other side 
off, and the ball sailed high 

As it settled in its down- 
ght, I saw a lithe, tall shadow 
mM racing toward it, and I rec- 
My boy. I’d lost his position 
Moment, but I knew that hun- 
‘datory stride which devoured 
is as if he were a thing of the 
de was off with the ball in the 
tf his arm, right back into the 
f his enemies, dodging, dart- 
ping, twisting, always advanc- 
ley tore his interference away 
m, but, nevertheless, he pene- 
heir ranks and none of them 
Y hands upon him. He was 
free when tackled; his assail- 
1ehed himself with such say- 
ence that the sound of their 
ame to us distinctly, Ag he 


of a Sioux chief led the men of that 
great university with -the same skill 
that Hannibal led his Carthaginian 
cohorts up to the gates of Rome. He 
led them with the cunning of Chief 
Joseph, the greatest warrior of his 
reople. He was indefatigable, irre- 
sistible, magnificent—and he himself 
tied the score. 

“In spite of myself I joined madly 
in the cheering: but the boy didn’t let 
down. Now that his enemies recog- 
nized the source of their peril, they 
focused upon him all théir fury. They 
tried to destroy him. They fell upon 
him like animals; they worried and 
they harried and they battered him 
until I felt sick for him and for the 


. girl beside me, who had grown so faint 


and pale. But his body was of my 
making; I had spent careful years on 
it, and although they wore themselves 
out, they could not break Running 
Elk. He remained a fleeting, an elu- 
Sive thing, with the vigor of a wild 
horse. He tackled their runners with 
the ferocity of a wolf. 

“It was a grand exhibition of cool- 
ness and courage, for he was every- 
where, always alert and always ready 
—and it was he who won the game. 

“There came some sort of a fumble, 
too fast for the eye to follow, and 
then the ball rolled out of the scrim- 
mage. Before we knew what had hap- 
pened, Running Elk was away with 
it, a scattered field ahead of him. 

"ey dare say you have heard about 
that run, for it occurred in the last 
three minutes of play, and is famous 
in football annals to this day, so I’m 
told. It was a spectacular perform- 
ance, apparently devised by fate to 
make more difficult the labors of old 
Henry and me. Every living soul on 
those high-banked bleachers was on 
his feet at the finish, a senseless, 
screaming demon. I saw Alicia strain- 


very lips blanched, her whole high- 
strung body aquiver. Her eyes were | 


Full particulars on application to any 
Ticket Agent, C. & N. W. Ry., or 
C.A.CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
226 West Jackson Street 

Chicago, III. 


Chicago Passenger Terminal 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


POTATOES !! 
Let us sell your Potatoes for you. When cars are 


ready, phone or wire for shipping instructions. 


Platten Produce Co., Green Bay 


We Wish You All a Very Merry Christmas 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
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Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . Over $20,000,000.00 
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VOICES 


By Emanuel G. Frank 


There’s a wondrous thrill of pleasure 
When you see the form and face, 

Of some loved one in whose presence you rejoice; 
But the joy there is in seeing 

Can’t compare with what takes place, 


When you hear the magic music of her voice. 


Be it mother, wife or sweetheart, 
Be it sister, daughter, friend, 
As within your waiting vision each appears; 
While your heart may leap to see them 
What is better in the end, 
Than their eager voices sounding in your ears. 


But remember as you listen 
That these sweet and nameless thrills, 
Find an echo and an answer rich and true, 
In the hearts of cherished loved ones 
Which alone your voice fulfills; 
For when all is said, your voice is really you. 


So when travel takes you from them 
Let them feel how much you care, 
Let them know you haven’t left them all alone; 
Let them feel in fullest measure 
You, yourself, are standing there; 
Let them hear the voice they cherish through 
the ’phone. 


MICHIGAN STATE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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distended, and in them I saw a k 
which told me that this was no m) 
girlish whim, that this was more tt 
the animal call of youth and §| 
Running Elk had become a fetish 
her. | 


“The father must likewise have ; 
ognized this, for as we passed out 
stammered into my ear: 


“You see, Doc, the girl’s mad, 
awful—awful. I don’t know what; 
do.’ | 
“We had become momentarily | 
rated from her, and therefore I ur; 
him: ‘Get her away, quick, no 
ter how or where. Use force if | 
have to, but get her out of this ero| 
this atmosphere, and keap her ay) 
[’ll see him to-night.’ 

“The old fellow nodded. ‘T’ll-} 
kidnap her and take her to Hurg, 
he mumbled. ‘God! It’s awful!’ | 

“I didn’t go back to the city yJ 
the Harmans; but I told Alicia gij 
by at the running-board of the } 
chine. I don’t think she heard m) 

“Running Elk was glad to see § 
and I spent that evening with | 
He asked all about his people; he | 
me of his progress, and he spoke li 
ly of his victory that day. But so 
him as I would, I could elicit nor 
tion of Alicia Harman’s name, 
wasn’t much of a talker, anyhow 
at last I was forced to bring up} 
subject myself. At my first word) 
silence of his forefathers fell 1) 
him, and all he did was listen. 1] 
him forcibly that any thoughts of 
were ridiculous and impossible. 

“why? said he, after I had 
ished. j 

“T told him a thousand rea 
why; I recounted them cruelly, } 
feelingly, but he made no sign. . 
matter of fact, I don’t think he m 
stood them any more than he w 


stood the affair itself. He we 


be blinded, confused by the sple 
of what had come to him, Alicia’ 
so glorious. so different, so mystei! 
to him, that he had lost all sens\ 
perspective and of proportion, Ro 
nizing this, I descended to mat: 
things which I knew he could gra 

“«T paid for your education,’ sal 
‘and it is almost over with. In 4 
months you'll be turned out to} 
your own living, and then youl 
counter this race prejudice I spe) 
in a way to effect your stomach 
your body. You're a poor man, } 
ning Elk, and you’ve got to earn) 
way. Your blood will bar you fr 
good many means of doing it,! 
when your color begins to affect, 
earning capacity you'll have all 
can do to take care of yourself. 
isn’t played on a gridiron, and the 
thing you’ve got to do is to me 
man of yourself. You’ve got no & 
to fill your head with dreams, | 
insane fancies of this sort.’ ' 

“Ves, sir!’ said he, and thati 
about all I could get out of him. 
reticence was very annoying. 

“T didn’t see him again, for 1! 
West the next day, and the * 
stretched into months without wa 
him or of the others. 

“Shortly before he was due | 
turn I was taken sick—the on| 
illness of my life, which came} 
ending me, which made me int) 
creaking old ruin that I am. | 
sent me away to another cl! 
where I got worse, then they § 
me about like a bale of goods, 
me here and there. For a year } 
half I hung over the edge, oD 
ment running into another; but! 
ly I straightened out a pit an 
tered back into Washington to Ti 
operations. 

“Ror six months I hung 4 
headquarters, busied on depat! 
matters. I had lost all track of } 
out here, meanwhile, for the ? 
had been changed shortly after ? 
and no one had taken the trous 
keep me _ posted; but eventu 
showed up on the reservation 
reaching here on the first of 
three days before the annual ¢ 
tion of the people. My 

“Many changes had occurred 
two years’ absence, and there ¥ 
one to bring me gossip, hence ! 
little during the first day or two 
I was picking up the loose ends 
work. One thing I did find 


ever—namely, that Running #! 
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ne straight home from college, and 


jg still on the reserve. I deter- 


‘ned to look him up during the fes- 
Jal, 

But on the morning of the Fourth 
‘rot the surprise of my life. The 
.ge from the railroad brought two 
men, two strange women, who 
Jae straight to my office—Alicia Har- 
n and her French maid. 

Well, I was fairly knocked end- 
e; but Alicia was as_ well-poised 
‘| as self-contained as on _ that 
fanksgiving morning in New York 
on she and old Henry had picked 
j up in their automobile—a trifle 
re stunning and a bit more deter- 
hed: perhaps. Oh, she was a splen- 
| creature in the first glory of her 
manhood, a perfectly groomed and 
utterly spoiled young’ goddess. 
/) greeted me graciously, with that 
‘enly air of all great ladies. 

‘Where is your father?’ I asked, 
(she laid off her dust-coat. 

'‘He’s in New York,’ said she. ‘I’m 
yreling alone.’ 

/‘And where have you been all this 
fe? 

‘In Burope, mainly; Rome, Naples, 
iro, India, St. Petersburg, London— 
J about, in fact. Father took me 
load the day after Thanksgiving— 
( remember? And he has kept me 
ve. But I came of age two weeks 
3? 

“Two weeks!’ I ejaculated. 

“Yes, I took the first ship after my 
ihday. I’ve been traveling pretty 
jstantly ever since. This is a long 
; from the world out here, isn’t it?’ 
| looked around curiously. 

‘From your world, yes,’ said I, and 
in she offered nothing further I 
Vv embarrassed. I started to speak; 
jt, noting the maid, I hesitated; 
| Alicia shook her head faintly. 
Lisette doesn’t understand a word 
“nglish.’ said she. 

‘Why have you come out here, 
lia?’ I inquired. I was far more 
t ease than she. 

Do you need to ask?’ She eyed 
( defiantly. ‘I respected father’s 
lies when I was in my minority. I 
celed and studied and did all the 
(ome things he commanded me to 
yas long as he had the right to 
‘mand. But when I became my 
y mistress I—took my full freedom. 
poate his life to suit himself; I 
id to make mine to suit myself. 
}sorry I can’t please him, but we 
't Seem to see things the same way, 
Hee say he has accepted the in- 
i\ble,’ 

‘Then you consider this—this 
2 you evidently contemplate as in- 
ible?’ 

‘he lifted her dainty brows. ‘In- 
ble isn’t a good word. I wish a 
tin thing; I have wished it from 
‘frst; I have never ceased for an 
nt to wish it; I feel that I must 
| it; therefore, to all intents and 
‘oses, it is inevitable. Anyhow, 
'zoing to have it.’ 

‘You have—er—been in communi- 
i'n with—’ 

‘Never! Father forbade it,’ 

‘Chen how did you know he is 
1)? 

‘Ie wrote me when he left college. 
said he was coming home. I've 
it nothing since. He is here, isn’t 


Gj 

‘So I believe. I haven’t seen him 
you know I’ve been away my- 
(Vill you take me to him? 
lave you really weighed this 
| I remonstrated. ‘Do you real- 
hat it means? 

‘lease don’t.’ She smiled wear- 
|So many people have tried to ar- 
41€ out of my desires. I shall not 
/my life, believe me; it is too good 
ng to ruin. That is precisely 
\’m here,’ 
jf you insist.” I gave in reluct- 

‘Of course I’ll put myself at 

Service. We’ll look for him to- 
lw.’ All sorts of wild expedients 

wart a meeting were scurrying 

(2h my mind, 

by go to-day,’ said she. 

utm’ 

t once! If you’re too busy I’ll 
pmebody else—’ 
ery well!‘ said I. ‘We'll drive 
) the encampment,’ And I sent 
\v buckboard, 
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“T was delayed in spite of myself 
until nearly sundown, and meanwhile 
Alicia Harman waited in my office, 
pacing the floor with ill-concealed im- 
patience. Before starting I ventured 
one more remonstrance, for I was 
filled with misgivings, and the more I 
saw of this girl the more fantastic 
and unnatural this affair seemed. But 
the unbridled impulses of her parents 
were bearing fruit, and no one could 
Say her nay. She afforded the most 
illuminating study in heredity that I 
have ever witnessed. 

“We didn’t say much during our 
fifteen-mile drive, for I was worried 
and Alicia was oddly torn between ap- 
prehension and exultation. We had 
left the French maid behind. TI don’t 
know that any woman ever went to 
her lover under stranger circum- 
stances or in greater perturbation of 
spirit than did this girl, behind whom 
lay a generation of selfishness and un- 
restraint. 

“It was well along in the evening 
when we came over the ridge and saw 
the encampment below us, You can 
imagine the fairy picture it made with 
its myriad of winking fires, with the 
soft effulgence of a thousand glowing 
tents, and with the wonderful magic 
of the night over it all. As we drew 
nearer, the unusual sounds of a 
strange merrymaking came to us—the 
soft thudding of drums, the weird mel- 
ody of the dances, the stir and the con- 
fusion of crowded animal life. In the 
daylight it would have been sufficient- 
ly picturesque, but under the wizard 
hand of the darkness it became ten 
times more so. 

"When I finally tied my horses and 
led the girl into the heart of it I 
think she became a bit frightened, for 
these Indians were the Sioux of a by- 
gone day. They were barbaric in dress 
and in demeanor. 

“T guided her through the tangle of 
tepees, through glaring fire-lit circles 
and through black voids where we 
stumbled and had to feel our way. We 
were jostled and elbowed by fierce 
warriors and by sullen squaws. At 
every group I asked for Running Elk, 
but he was merely one of five thou- 
sand and nobody knew his where- 
abouts. 

“The people have ever been jealous 
of their customs, and as a result we 
were frequently greeted by cold looks 
and sudden silences. Recognizing this 
open resentment, my companion let 
down a thick automobile veil which 
effectually hid her face. Her dust- 
coat was long and loose and served 
further to conceal her identity. 

“At one time we came upon a sight 
I would gladly have spared her—the 
spectacle of some wrinkled hags 
strangling a dog by the light of a 
fire. The girl at my side 'stifled a cry 
at the apparition. 

“What are they doing?’ she gasped. 

““Preparing the feast,’ I told her. 

“*Tyo they—really—’ 

“They do,’ said I. ‘Come!’ I tried 
to force her onward, but she would not 
stir until the _ sacrifice had been 
dragged to the flames, where other 
carcasses were singeing among the 
pots and kettles. From every side 
came the smell of cooking meat, min- 
gled with the odor of burning hair and 
flesh. I could hear Miss Harman pant- 
ing aS we went on. 

“We circled half the great hoop be- 
fore we came upon the trail of our 
man, and were directed to a near-by 
tepee, upon the glowing walls of 
which many heads were outlined in 
silhouette, and from which came the 
monotonous voice of a story-teller. 

“T don’t know what hopes the girl 
had been nursing; she must have 
looked upon these people not as kin- 
dred of Running Elk, but rather as 
his servants, his slaves. Realizing 
that her quest was nearly ended, her 
strength forsook her and she dropped 
behind me. The entrance to the tepee 
was congested by those who could not 
find space inside, but they rose silent- 
ly, upon recognizing me, and made 
room. I lifted the flap and peered 
within, clearing a view for Miss Har- 
man. 

“We beheld a circle of half-naked 
braves in full war regalia, squatting 
haunch to haunch, listening to a 
story-teller. In front of them was a 
confusion of blackened pails and 


aL a Ne Ak > aia 
The Block Signals 
Are W orking — 


In some respects, human experience 
is like railroading. 


Every moment of the business and 
social day the block signals are giving 
right of way to keenness and alertness 
—while the slow and the heavy must 
wait on the sidetrack for their chance 
to move forward. 


The ability to “so through” and to 
“get there” depends much on the poise of 
body, brain and nerves that comes with 
correct diet and proper nourishment. 


That’s why so many choose Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and lunch. Served 
with cream or milk it is completely 
nourishing, partly pre-digested, and it 
supplies the vital mineral salts so 
necessary to full nutrition. 


Grape-Nuts has a rich, delightful 
flavor, is ready to serve on the instant 
—and is distinctly the food for mental 
and physical alertness and speed. At 
all grocers. 


*There’s a Reason” 


for Grape-Nuts 
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Farmers who sold their potatoes 
early this year for around a dollar a 
bushel have good money in their pock- 
et, anyway. 


Marketing is one highly important 
phase of successful farming, but so is 
production per acre. The two should 
be considered inseparable. 


* 


Menominee Saw Co. : 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 


LATH DRAG 
SIDING ——— MILLING 


Fully Warranted 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


steaming vessels, into which they 
dipped with their naked fingers. Their 
faces were streaked with paint, their 
lips were greasy with traces of the 
dish, the air of the place was reeking 
from their breaths. My eyes were 
slower than Alicia’s, and so I did not 
distinguish our quarry at first, al- 
though a slow sigh at my ear and a 
convulsive clutch at my arm told me 
that he was there. 

“And then I, too, saw Running Elk. 
It was he who was talking, to whom 
the others listened. What a change 


| two years had wrought! His voice 


was harsh and guttural, his face, 
through the painted daubs and streaks, 
was coarser and duller than when I 
had seen him. His very body was 
more thin and shrunken. 

“He finished his tale while we stared 
at him; the circle broke into com- 
mendatory grunts, and he smiled in 
childlike satisfaction at the impres- 
sion he had made. He leaned forward 
and, scrutinizing the litter of sooty 
pots, plunged his hand into the nearest 
one. 

“Miss Harman stumbled back into 
the crowd and her place was taken by 
a squaw. 

“Running Elk,’ I called, over the 


| heads of those next the entrance, and, 


seeing my face against the night, he 
arose and came out, stepping over the 


| others. 


“How do you do? I said. ‘You 
haven’t forgotten me, have you?’ 

“He towered head and shoulders 
above me, his feather head-dress add- 
ing to his stature. The beaded pat- 
terns of his war-harness stood out 
dimly in the half-light. 

“‘No, no! I will never forget you, 
doctor. You—you have been sick.’ 
The change in his speech was even 
more noticeable when he turned his 
tongue to English. He halted over 
his words and he mouthed them hesi- 
tatingly. 

“‘Ves, pretty sick. And you, what 
are you doing?’ 

“‘T do what the rest do,’ said he. 
‘Nothing! I have some horses and a 
few head of cattle, that is all’ 
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“*Are you satisfied?’ I demande 
sharply. He eyed me darkly for an iy 
stant, then he answered, slowly; 

“*T am an Indian. I am satisfied’ 

“Then education didn’t do you an 
good, after all?’ I was offended, di 
appointed; I must have _ spoke 
erufily. | 

“This time he paused a long whil 
before he replied. 

“Tt had dreams,’ said he, ‘man 
dreams, and they were splendid; by 
you told me that dreams were out ¢ 
place in a Sioux, so I forgot then 
along with all the things I ha 
learned. It is better so.’ 

“Alicia Harman called me in 
voice which I did not recognize, so 
shook hands with Running Elk an 
turned away. He bowed his head an| 
slunk back through the tepee doo 
back into the heart of his people, bac! 
into the past, and with him went m 
experiment. Since then I have neve 
meddled with the gods nor given the) 
cause to laugh at me.” 

The doctor arose and stretched hin 
self, then he entered his tent for | 
match. The melancholy pulse of th 
drums and the minor-keyed char 
which_issued out of the night sounde 
like a dirge sung by a dying people, 

“What became of Running Elk?” 
inquired. | 

The old man answered from witht; 
“That was he I asked about the hors 
races. He’s the man you couldn’t w 
derstand, who wouldn’t talk to yo: 
He’s nearly an Indian again. Alic! 
Harman married a duke.” 


TOURIST TRAFFIC PAYS | 
Oneida County, Wis., is going aft 
tourist traffic stronger than ever 
1922. Thousands of tourists visite 
the county last Summer and distri 
uted so much money that no Gor 
plaint of hard times was heard amo 
merchants or farmers. While 
campaign is on Oneida is not forg 
ting its other development work, a 
has already laid plans to hold t 
state supremacy in potato growi 
next year. 
aes | 


the plow. 
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A New Farm ina 
Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
} county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


| . Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 


nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT | 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


‘‘The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
territory between 1910 and 1920. Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 
148 per cent. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 
on easy payment plan 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 


Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. |. 


Come and ‘see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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County Fairs 
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Building Up a 


| Community Spirit 


} 
VERY year the farmers of the 
country present to the public 
; a vast motion picture of their 
year’s activities in the form 
; community fairs. The farmers are 
2 actors; the pictures are the splen- 
j exhibits in the form of crops, ani- 
us, work of the home, school, or 
er institution. Every person is in- 
aded in the picture; therefore the 
‘ry gives that intimate touch to the 
casion that is not afforded by any 
er exposition. 

‘Often the fair is expanded and en- 
»ged by becoming a part of the 
‘amty exhibit which in turn may be 
part of the great state fair. If the 
mmunities have done their part 
jl, the success of the larger fairs 
‘il be made more certain. 

The community fair may be pro- 
»ted by many different agencies. At 
‘syerhauser, Rusk County, Wis., the 
mmercial Club holds an annual 
ir. The club is composed of farm- 
4} and business men of the village. 
‘e business men contribute funds 
| the awarding of premiums for the 
iibits. 


tS hd UH 


DANIELS 


the best time. Then the exhibits will 
be fresh to display at the county fair. 
The nature of the fair may have some 
inftuence on the time. A corn show 
might be held in the Winter. A po- 
tato exhibit may take place in Novem- 
ber. Many successful fairs have been 
held in the Winter. 

Choosing the committees should be 
done with a great deal of care. The 
fair should be organized months in 
advance of the time when it is held. 
Last moment methods must be avoid- 
ed. Committees vary with the nature 
of a fair, but it is essential that a 
Superintendent of fair be appointed, 
also a publicity committee, a finance 
committee, an exhibit committee, a 
committee on entertainment, and a 
police committee. Judges must be se- 
cured, and speakers listed ahead of 
time. If the heads of the committee 
are capable men, it may be well to 
appoint several men on each commit- 
tee for the sake of the publicity that 
may be obtained. When people are 
asked to serve on a committee, they 
may be made to feel the importance 
of their committee for the success of 


The Splendid Exhibit From a Lumber Company's Farm 


ometimes the school takes an ac- 

part in organizing a local fair. 
h a fair is held each year at Liv- 
iton, Grant County. The fair is 
l to interest the pupils in the se- 
lon of vegetables, fruits and other 
bits, and to encourage neater 
&. 


ften a town fair is held. The seat 
he fair may be the trade center, 
he town hall. In this case, the 
ous clubs of the township, or the 
Tent schools may compete at the 


ides a community club may be 
nd a fair. Such fairs are common 
Valworth County. These clubs 
compete afterwards at the coun- 
tir. Sometimes a community fair 
eld by the local high school, by 
church, or the fair may be pro- 
*d by a private individual. 
ter a fair has been decided upon, 
Dlace is an important factor. If 
fair is organized by the commer- 
club, it may be in the community 
2 center. If it is a community 
fair, the district school may be 
ogical place. Often the most ac- 
‘ble place in the township is the 
al place for holding the fair. 
€ time is another important point 
nsider. Obviously the fair should 
ome before most of the crops are 
te. Cold weather may interfere 
2 fair is held too late. Often the 
Previous to the county fair is 


a 
_ 


- 


the fair, and the necessity of their 
doing all they can to make their de- 
partment more efficient. 


To make it a success, the fair must 
have the support of a live publicity 
committee. Forms of publicity that 
are used are, the fair catalogue or 
premium list, posters, newspaper ar- 
ticles, with such variation in the prep- 
aration of the advertisements as will 
add interest to them. 


The fair annual or premium list 
may well be circulated in the Spring. 
The farmers can then plan their ex- 
hibits for months ahead of time. Often 
the advertising will pay for the cir- 
cular containing the list of premiums 
and the rules of the contest. Several 
weeks previous to the event, it is well 
to begin a series of newspaper write- 
ups featuring the departments of the 
fair. Posters should be displayed at 
least two weeks before the festival 
so that people from far and near can 
have time to plan to attend. 


Much of the success of the fair will 
depend on the finance committee. The 
size of the premium list will depend 
on ithe funds that the finance commit- 
tee can accumulate. Many ways are 
used to obtain funds. At school fairs, 
small charges may be made to defray 
the expense. In many places the busi- 
ness men of the village contribute lib- 
erally toward the fair. The town- 
ships often appropriate funds toward 
defraying the expenses. It is well 
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What About the Gasoline 
You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 
sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
pease: 

It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 


the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 


This company on account of its immense resources can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance. 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
same, and can you buy it everywhere? 

Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes. 

It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana ) 
CHICAGO 
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There is room for 100.- 
000 new farmers on the 


MORE FARMERS it's sess 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota, 

Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 


fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


Northern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
LAND FOR SALE WOOD FOR SALE 
Phone 20 

17 17 


250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 


of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. Mi LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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that the solicitors of funds on the 
finance committee be popular with the 
business men so that they will all 
contribute liberally toward the event. 


The committee on exhibits has an 
especial responsibility at the commu- 
nity fair. Their work does not con- 
sist of merely arranging the exhibits. 
They can canvass the community for 
exhibits. Merchants, farmers’ clubs, 
schools, and churches may put on ex- 
hibits if the committee will approach 
the parties in the proper manner. 

It is needless to say that the ex- 
hibits must be neat. It is no easy 
task to secure that variety from year 
to year which makes the fair appear 
new in the eyes of the people. The 
exhibits should be numbered, and the 
premiums given promptly. To insure 
satisfaction,. much care must be exer- 
cised in securing competent judges. 
Spaces for live stock ought to be am- 
ple and convenient. 

A fair igs not complete without its 
list of entertainments. The commit- 
tee in charge of sports and special 
stunts ought to exert every effort to 
make their department as interesting 
as possible. 


December, I 


One of the big drawing cards 0, 
community fair is the list of pu) 
speakers that is presented. The 
versity is usually willing to sg) 
speakers for the occasion. Prom 
business men and pastors frequer 
give addresses. The important th 
is to secure these speakers in time, 
that the event may be advertised. | 


It is needless to say that the jj 
must be properly policed, and m} 
aged. Parking space should be } 
vided for the cars. Traffic police ou) 
to be on the job. Crowds must) 
kept back from the race course i 
the ball grounds. Order should} 
kept in the crowds. Ushers might, 
provided for seating the people in | 
hall or other place of gathering. fi 
rooms for women are a great com); 
and are very much appreciated, | 

The kind of fair will depend on | 
locality, and the contributing pop; 
tion. At Bruce, Rusk County, W 
an annual harvest festival is hi 
Field crops, sports, and public | 
dresses are featured. At Weyerhau: 
in the same county an annual Fai 
ers’ Gala Day is held. In additior: 
the above features, live stock judg 


A Department Store’s “Farmers” Week 


The fair may be opened by a parade 
of floats by the business men, and va- 
rious organizations of the community. 
Later in the day come the races, tugs 
of war, ball games, special contests, 
with the probability of a dance in the 
evening. 

The members of the committee in 
charge of floats must secure as many 
entries as they can; see that the 
floats are started promptly; and that 
the procession is orderly. 


Races require a starter, one or more 
judges, a person to award premiums, 
and an adequate police force. The tug 
of war and special stunts require their 
list of judges and officials. The ball 
game must be scheduled ahead of 
time in order to give it proper public- 
ity. Care must be exercised that the 
game is played fairly and orderly. 
Every event of the day must be held 
promptly. 


—a new, novel 
loose leaf idea 
in cook books, 
will be sent you 
for *the asking. 
Tells} how to 
make better things to eat. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
DESK 21, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


| 
is given a prominent place on! 
program. In Taylor County, Wis.3 
annual plowing match is held. fH 
dreds of people come from all part! 
the county and neighboring count 
to witness the skill of the plow!) 
Sometimes the fair takes the tor 
an evening festival. In this cas 
agricultural exhibit and basket sc 
may be held in the rural schoo; 
church or other public place. (] 
shows, potato expositions, and 1I 
displays are other forms of com} 
nity fairs. | 


MICHIGAN SEED POTATOES H// 
MADE A RECORD | 


ICHIGAN seed potatoes, gr 
by state growers and shippe| 
Pulaski County, Ind., for de) 
stration work, outyielded the né| 
Indiana stock used in the demon? 
tion by an average of more than st 
eight bushels per acre during the ! 
season. Results of the test have | 
been received from Indiana by F. 
Moore, Secretary of the Michigan’ 
tato Producers’ Association and e? 
sion specialist at M. A. C. 
On every one of the eleven fal 
on which the comparative work {| 
run in Pulaski County, the Mich? 
seed outyielded native strains, thi 
crease running from eight to 174 B 
els per acre, with an average incr’! 
for Michigan seed of 68.8 bushels. | 
tified seed potatoes, grown unde 
direction of the potato growers ® 
ciation and the agricultural cols 
were sent from Michigan for the W 
Large out-of-the-state demand | 
Michigan seed is reported Dy! 
Moore. 
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Woman and the Home 


By MAE T. ERDLITZ 
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Beautiful Christmas Gifts 


T IS true that Christmas comes but 


‘once a year but it does come and 
the wise ones anticipate that event 
ag before its arrival. 


‘When time is a commodity at the 


;posal of the Christmas giver, then 
leed is the preparation for that fes- 


val a joy. 

There are sO many gifts that can 
| made by the dexterous woman of 
lay—just the right things, not just 


a 
v 


rly like the presents she would 
e sent if she had only had the 


ae to make them. 


‘n deciding on something that will 
vase the “head of the house” she 


id 
: 
2 


i 


‘ 


1 


| 


L 


the household. 
stered chair with the shabby cov- 
‘ng; how nice it would be to reup- 
ster it as a surprise. 
m like quite an undertaking but 
iy thoroughly the labor is justified 
en a harmoniously selected fabric 


oubtedly will start exploring in 
particular sanctum, den, study, of- 
or whatever name it is known by 
There is that up- 


This may 


been applied. There is no cover- 
that will stand as much wear and 


r or in which so much beauty can 
obtained for the money as in fab- 
did, which is a well known leather 
stitute. 


table runner or a desk pad of the 
e material is a great asset to the 


, should upholstering prove too am- 
‘ous, and a dainty tobacco pouch 


easily accompany the other desk 


essories. 

jillow covers in fabrikoid will last 
ch longer than the usual cretonne 
silk affair and have the added value 
being “masculine” in contrast to 


more feminine boudoir type. An 


‘a cushion has often proved a god- 
d on long motor trips or where 
‘e is an older person, or someone 
valescing and in need of fresh air 


diversion. 
fact, the charming gifts which 
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mtaKemembers Baby 
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nta Claus never forgets the ba- 
and each year presents their 


» belongings made in new and 


: 


Y ways. This year “nightin- 
” and bonnets seem even better 
their predecessors. A set to 
‘h is shown above, made of fine 
el and trimmed with narrow 
ribbon gathered along one edge 
feather-stitched down. A frill of 
Ww lace finishes the cap. 


Se 


the bread gets a little stale dip 
dat quickly into water just to wet 
Tust. Put into a pan or kettle, 
tightly, set in hot oven for 20 or 
‘utes. It will then be like new 


0 Ee 


ve the knife blade hot when cut- 
my kind of hot bread. 


can be made from fabrikoid are very 
numerous, indeed. One might make 
shopping bags of it, and the great joy 
of fabrikoid is that no other material 
is necessary save only yarn for stitch- 
ing the edges or for crocheting de- 
signs. 

Perhaps there is a small brother 
who is going through the throes of 
excessive school loyalty evidenced by 
a desire to have his school colors dis- 
played prominently in every possible 
way. For this young man a school 
bag made from fabrikoid of the de- 
sired colors would bring him untold 
pleasure. 

Small sister is always trying to help 


the older feminine portion of the 
household in some of their varied 
tasks—her great joy seems to be 


washing either her doll’s clothes or 
the supper dishes on cook’s night out. 
Just cut her a little apron out of fab- 
rikoid on which you can stencil her 
pet animal—Peter Rabbit, perhaps or 
the gray cat. At any rate, it will keep 
her both clean and dry—the latter an 
invaluable adjunct. 

The smallest member of the family 
has, as yet, deficient table manners 
and many a nice, clean dress is ruined 
by the liquids that will insist on es- 
caping his or her throat. This same 
fabrikoid comes in white, blue or any 
other delicate shade and when bound 
around the edges with either colored 
tape or ribbon has all the advantages 
of a linen bib and none of its incon- 
veniences. 

Shoe bags, either to hang on the 
back of the bedroom door or in which 
the junior members can transport 
dancing slippers, often prove a great 
pleasure to the recipient. 

In almost any capacity in which the 
prohibitively high priced leathers can 
be used, leather substitute can do just 
what the name suggests and for dura- 
bility the substitute often outlives the 
original. 
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‘Bib and Tray Cloth 


B98 9009092899918 o1 Goose Gor Gor @er@orGeri 


099019092812 O 12 Or Gor@orGorge 


Balloons, in bright colors, and an 
angular elephant decorate the ample 
bib and tray cloth to match, made of 
oilcloth, as pictured above. They will 
afford the youngest member of the 
family much joy and his mother much 
peace of mind at the dinner table. 
Therefore the donor of this gift will 
be twice blessed and long remem- 
bered. The mottled oilcloth is cream 
colored and the bib is bound at the 
neck with white tape which is extend- 
ed into ties. 


To prepare pumpkins for pies cut 
pumpkins in strips, remove rind; run 
pumpkin through food choper and 
cook in double boiler. It requires no 
water and is much less trouble. than 
stewing. 


Fill celery tips with cream cheese 
seasoned. Dust with parsley and pap- 
rika cutting them off, etc. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


There Is Character As Well As Style in These 
Unusually Smart 


Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $25.00 


We are proud to sell these Suits because of their extraordinary 
value. Made of medium weight, all-wool blue serge. The fit, 
workmanship, style and finish are, of course, up to the Lauer- 
man standard. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, “Make it snappy, ’’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted, 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEB US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 

State of Michigan 
Officers G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 
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ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


Capital - . $50,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - $42,000.00 
Resources Exceeding $500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier, 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
fel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman. J. D. Reynolds, 

John M. 
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Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
LU Let cers tote iw, oC eleier <'= $200,000.00 
Eiixteb Qtinacctewasieee $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred §S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


—— 
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The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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Lend a Hand 


and Let’s Go 


B ys Cay 


OR months American business 

has been on the sick list with a 

severe attack of industrial indi- 

gestion. This illness was 
brought on by living not wisely, but 
too well, during the war and for two 
years afterward. Last fall the patient 
began to complain. Shortly after he 
realized that his indisposition was in 
fact a serious illness. Early spring 
brought hopes of a speedy recovery, 
but they were not well founded. A 
relapse followed; not complete pros- 
tration, but more like the wasting ef- 
fects of a fever. For a long time this 
has been the situation, with the life 
blood of business flowing feebly and 
the patient becoming more and more 
depressed in mind. 

Happily, the crisis is past and the 
patient is on the road to recovery. 
Of course, harsh remedies had to be 
administered, but on the whole they 
were salutary; and while business is 
not yet restored to health, there is no 
doubt that it is convalescent and slow- 
ly and surely gaining strength. Best 
of all the mental atmosphere is clear- 
ing; things look better—and they are 
better. How rapidly progress can be 
made from now on depends more upon 
the patient’s will to co-operate than 
upon any other outside agency. 

As business men we must realize 
that we cannot concentrate upon our 
individual problems only and get any- 
where. Getting business back on its 
feet is a collective problem for manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers and consum- 
ers to work out together. 

Two years ago production was in- 
creased regardless of manufacturing 
costs. The problem was to produce 
enough to supply the demand. Job- 
bers and dealers had no trouble in sell- 
ing their wares. Consumers were 
spendthrift to a degree without paral- 
lel in history. High prices prevailed 
and prosperity of an ephemeral kind 
rode the wave with no thought of 
threatening rocks ahead. Then came 
swift disillusion, the “buyers’ strike,” 
depression and almost disaster. Busi- 
ness was thoroughly demoralized. 
Everyone feared a panic. It didn’t 
come, but the fear has persisted to 
such a degree that manufacturers, job- 
bers, dealers and consumers have all 
adopted the “watchful waiting” policy, 
meanwhile reducing every unwarrant- 
ed expense. 

Purging extravagance has been good 
business, but “watchful waiting” has 
now been carried to a point where a 
continuation of that policy to the de- 
gree practiced in the past is no longer 
imperative and certainly not advan- 
tageous. Close students of economic 
conditions say the worst is over; that 
business is definitely on the mend and 
needs only careful nurturing to bring 
it back to normal. Fasting helped at 
the start, a light diet proved beneficial 
more recently, but business now needs 
substantial food to rebuild tissue and 
develop red corpuscles in the blood. 
An increased buying demand will ac- 
celerate the recuperative process, will 
operate as a tonic and shorten the 
period of convalescence. 

The characteristic feature of the 
present situation is that manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, dealers and, to some ex- 
tent, consumers are not doing as 
much as they might within reason do 
to bring back the ruddy glow of health 
to business. Each waits for the other 
to administer the necessary tonic. No 
one wants to buy goods in advance of 
immediate requirements, and this con- 
dition is largely responsible for the 
fact that convalescence is unduly pro- 
longed. 

To buy carefully is the essence of 
good judgment, but to buy less than 
one can use over a reasonable period 
of time stifles the breath and hampers 
the circulation of business; and this 
applies alike to consumers, dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers. Under- 
buying prevails generally because of 
the fear of overbuying, yet the hand- 
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to Business= 


to-mouth remedy, helpful as it 
during the critical period, is now 
ful. Once a palliative for busin 
now shows up as a habit-forming 
gerous drug. 

Conservative buying should be 
versally practiced, but there i) 
rhyme or reason for the ultra-con» 
ative buying of last spring at ai 
when business is gaining headwe) 
ward health and needs only thes 
lus of a little stronger buying 1) 
ment to consolidate the gains il 
made. The time is now opportuni} 
all to render active, helpful se; 
that will hasten the return to, 
maley. More intensive selling; 
more rational buying will speett 
wheels of production, provide rej 
erative work for the unemployed) 
will, in short, give to businesst 
virle power it now needs to ma: 
reasonably prompt recovery. § 
there must be concerted effor 


(Continued on page 25) 
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First National Ban 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverla: 


: 
| 
} 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS | 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


RESOURCES 


$24,000,000 | 


| 
if 
| 


| 
I, 
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his bank wants to kn¢ 
you and your probler, 
The interests of Northeaste! 
Minnesota are the interes 
of this bank. : 


Consult us personally or 


mail. 
i 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


+ 


Cut Flowers, Plani 
and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 


7 


DULUTH FLORAL CO. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Extra Value in Emblems and Spra| 
for Funerals | 


ie 


First National Bank 0! 


Iron Mountain | 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: | 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Ki 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Ct 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortens 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Frans 
Assistant Cashier. >. 


Directors: ee 
B. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W, 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brov 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 7 


Make it 
yourself 


ERE’S a simple 
| machine that | 


makes cooking fuel 
‘and light from “crush- 
ed stone” (carbide) 
and water. You can 
‘set it in the cellar or 
inan outbuilding. The 
only attention it re- | 
quires is a little car- 
bide about once a 
month. 


The Colt Carbide 
Lighting - and - Cooking 
Plant is a simple mechan- 
ism for mixing carbide 
and water, to produce fuel 
which gives the hottest 
flame known; and light 
that is the nearest ap- 
proach to soft sunlight. 


With a Colt plant on 
your place, you can make 
the finest fuel for hot- 
glates or flatirons. You 
can make artificial sun- 
ight that will make your 
olace a beacon of cheer | 
‘nthe gloom of moonless | 
aight, a veritable oasis of 
sunshine in the desert of 
larkness. 


| Get the facts about 
Yolt Carbide Lighting- 
ind-Cooking Plants to- 
lay. Find out how very 
little it costs to have 
wery convenience that 
ity-folks enjoy. A pos- 
al will bring complete 
nformation, 


. B. COLT COMPANY 
0 East 42d Street, New York 


—(OLT 


TRAD MARK 


| CARBIDE LIGHTING- 


'AND-COOKING PLANTS 
C-3-21B | 
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_ Everything in Banking 


\ULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste, Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


—— 


Ready for Farm 


Loans 


HE Wisconsin Committee of the 

Agricultural Loan Agency of the 

War Finance Corporation has 
held its organization meeting and is 
now ready to receive applications for 
loans and to make recommendations 
to the United States government, 

Temporary headquarters are 435 
East Water Street, postoffice box 1576, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The law under which the War Fi- 
hance Corporation is created author- 
izes “the making of advances to any 
bank, banker or trust company which 
may have made advances for agricul- 
tural purposes,” that is “connected 
with the growing, harvesting, prepara- 
tion for markets and marketing of ag- 
ricultural products, or the breeding, 
raising, fattening and marketing of 
live stock; or which May have dis- 
counted or rediscounted agricultural 
paper,” including “any note, draft, bill 
of exchange or other negotiable instru- 


ment issued for an agricultural pur- 
pose,”’ 


Under the terms “bank, banker or 
trust company” are included “any 
reputable and responsible financing in- 
stitution incorporated under the laws 
of any state or of the United States, 
with resources adequate to the under- 
taking contemplated.” 

The members of the Wisconsin com- 
mittee are F, K, McPherson, assistant 
vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
National bank, of Milwaukee, who is 
chairman of the committee; H. A, 
Moehlenpah, president of the Investors 
Finance Corporation, of Milwaukee, 
who is vice-chairman; Ernest Perry, 
president of the First Fond du Lac Na- 
tional bank, of Fond du Lac; Dean H, 
L. Russell of the State Agricultural 
College, of Madison, and J. R. Wheel- 
er, president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Union bank, of Columbus. 


Lend a Hand to Business 


(Continued from page 24) 


make it effective; manufacturers, job- 
bers, dealers and consumers must 
work together; and, what is equally 
important, they must co-ordinate their 
efforts. 

The readjustments which have nec- 
essarily been made during the inactive 
period of business have operated to 
curtail production. Raw material, 
semi-manufactured and finished prod- 
ucts are not carried in normal 
amounts. At present goods are not 
being manufactured on a scale that 
will admit of materially lower produc- 
tion costs. Until recently there had 
been no disposition on the part of job- 
bers, dealers and large consumers to 
anticipate their requirements, and this 
condition has made it difficult for 
manufacturers to estimate their own. 
Thus co-ordination has been lacking 
between these members of the indus- 
trial and trade body. This, however, 
can be corrected, and it should be 
done without further hesitancy. 

So, we urge, for the benefit of all, 
that now is the time to lend a hand to 
business. Consumers have started 
buying, dealers and jobbers are re- 
sponding gradually, and manufactur- 
ers are starting up production. Let’s 
keep the life fluids of business circu- 
lating, instead of permitting them to 
become stagnant. Let’s administer 
the tonic that will build up the system 
with the good, red, health-restoring 
blood. 

If each one will estimate his own 
requirements accurately over a rea- 
sonable period, bearing in mind that 
business is gaining steadily; if each 
one will place his orders for material 
as far in advance as possible, realiz- 
ing that production cannot get back 
to normal volume or normal costs un- 
til hand-to-mouth practices are aban- 
doned; if, in short, each one will now 
speed up recovery by “stepping on the 
accelerator” instead of “sitting on the 
brakes,” we shall soon have business 
moving ahead confidently and with 
vigor fully restored. 

Lend business a helping hand—and 
let’s go! 
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the Northwest. 


list and shipping tags. 


0 Main St, . 


ATO 


Muskrat—Skunk—Mink-—etc. 


Honest grading, highest market prices and a 
square deal to all Fur Shippers for 49 years has 
made Percey’s the Leading Fur House 


Percey’s Prices are bonafide based on 
(en sn 


! ~<, Standard grading that 

Insures you the largest returns. 

? are men of years of experi- 
Percey $ Graders ence having the highest 
reputation among fur shippers. 


? fc f th 
Perce s Check Piatt mnney fate nwtane 
Trappers! Fur Shippers! Fur Buyers! 


Ship all your furs to Percey’s. Write for price 


I We will advise you of 
every change in markct prices and conditions. 


PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The Largest Fux ices | 
» Inthe Northwest ee 


erce 


163-ACRE FARM $3,000 with horses, fur- 
niture, 17 cows and young stock, bull, 


cluded, assuring good income and bright 
future; near village, 
town; broad fields rich loamy tillage, 30- 
cow pasture; lots wood, about 100,000 ft. 
timber, 100 apple trees; 9-room house, 14- 
cow basement barn, silo. To settle af- 
fairs only $3,000, part cash, easy terms. 
Details page 10 our Big New Catalog. 
Just out, Copy FREBR. Strout Farm 
Agency, 814 D S, Ford Pldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE—whit- 

ney Skylark Ormsby Segis, born Aug. 
23, 1920, a good grandson of Duchess Sky- 
lark Ormsby, World’s Champion Cow. 
Also offer Whitney Colantha Pontiac 
Korndyke, born Feb. 13, 1921, a grandson 
of the great Pontiac Korndyke. Will seil 
for cash or on time or.will consider trad- 
ing for high-class females. Prices rea- 
sonable, This is a real opportunity to 
Secure a real sire. Whitney Farms, Whit- 
ney, Mich, 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered 

Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. 
Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- 
fields, West Chester, Ohio. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 


proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 


WANTED—A1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 

stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 

tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 

building sanitation.” Apply at once. 

ity lege Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
ich. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 
miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


crops, vehicles, tools, machinery, etc., in-{| 


| 


| 


convenient live RR! 


| 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


Address all want ads to the 


FOR SALE—Registered Hereford Bull, 

Delila’s Prince, 3 years old. Well bred 
and a good individual. Price $150.00. 
Whitney Farms, Whitney, Mich. 


BEST CLOVER HONEY—5 
10 lbs., $2.75 postpaid. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


$1.50; 
Kindig, 


lbs., 
Bek. 


FOR SALE—760 acre farm for sale cheap, 
Good soil, good fences, good buildings. 


Basy terms. Write owner: Allen Cocroft, 
Weyerhaeuser, Rusk County, Wis. 


FOR TAX HISTORIES, Statements, Ad- 
justment of Tax-claims, or other mat- 
ters of state, write G. C. Cotton, Tax Ab- 
stracter, Lansing, Mich. 
Se Le ee 
FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
ea of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Vis. 
ee ee I ee 


HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY CALVES— 

Seven weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25 
each, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


RESIDENT Owner several adjoining 

farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain, 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional, 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. ‘Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
Several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price, John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 
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There will be a great 
time on Christmas 
with a new 


a Sonora 


Ge Highest Class 
Talking Machine in the World 


It is sure of a royal welcome by 
‘every member of the family. And 
the longer it is in your home the 
more every one will appreciate it. 


It furnishes just the sort of enter- 
tainment that every family needs. 


Sonora Phonographs are renowned 
for their truly wonderful tone qual- 
ity. The cabinets are constructed 
of the best woods and materials ob- 
tainable and are renowned for their 
unusual beauty of cabinet design. 


Every Sonora instrument, irrespec- 
tive of price, is guaranteed as to 
perfection of materials and work- 
manship. 


We show a complete line of these 
wonderful instruments. 


Caprice atipscniaecstemes $90 
RTO MA tOLCNa Ursinaicte relate $125 
ANI PSTialoa Umer seratelsty $140 
Intermezzo at ....... $175 
Baby Grand at ....... $200 


Herbert Piano D2OO100 


ft. 4 in. Wide; 2 ft. 3 in. Deep. 


Fully Warranted. 


Inside Bird’s Eye Maple. 
fine Double Repeating 
Full Genuine copper-wound overstrung 

ass; Imported Tuning Pins; Maple Bushings; Composite Bell Metal 
Frame; Gold bronzed from top to bottom; 
Capstan serews to regulate Action. 
Nickel-plated brackets; Spruce Sounding Board; Three Nickel-plated 
Mouse-proof Pedals, full seven and one-third Octaves. 
4 ft. 9 in. High; 5 


Built up Case, Double veneered in Selected Mahogany, Quarter-sawed 
Oak, highly hand-rubbed and polished. 
full extension Music Desk, noiseless Fall Board; 
, Imported Piano Wire; 


Has 


extra quality Felt Hammers; 
Nickel-plated Muffler Attachment; 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


200,000 Tourists in 1922 


(Continued from page 3) 


verland in 1922 would mean a distri- 
bution of $20,000,000 in this territory, 
to say nothing of the many more mil- 
lions of dollars in potential wealth 
that will acrue as a direct result of 
this big touring campaign in the way 
of land sales and permanent settlers 
with their permanent investments and 
permanent wealth producing ability. 

A country seen is a country half 
sold, if it possesses natural resources 
and possibilities of development and 
enterprises. It is much easier to in- 
duce people to view a new territory as 
a sightseer, visitor and guest than as a 
prospective buyer of real estate. In 
one instance, the individual comes to 
enjoy himself, his mind is free from 
business cares, but instinctively grasps 
the significance of opportunities about 
him. In the other, the prospective 
buyer comes more or less skeptical, if 
he comes at all, with his hand on his 
pocketbook, instinctively guarding his 
purse more than actually analyzing 
the desirability of an investment. So 
the tourist comes with open mind, free 
from apprehension or timidity, pre- 


, 


December, 19: 


pared to enjoy himself and obser 
possibilities for investment that mig 
present themselves. That is just wh 
Cloverland Magazine wants these pr: 
pective tourists to do. 

It is certain new settlers and outsi 
investments can not be obtained 1 
less people come to Cloverland to ¢ 
it, and presenting the beauties a 
grandeur of Cloverland in deseripti 
word and photographic proof h 
proven the best means of induci 
them to come and and look it over, | 
say nothing of the enormous sums | 
money they are willing to pay for t 
privilege. 

Right treatment of tourists will | 
duce them to come again and bri 
friends next time. And so the gos 
of Cloverland will be spread with v 
fication by eye witnesses of all th 
has been published. 

The ultimate goal is settlers to | 
velop the unlimited soil and live stc 
resources of Cloverland, but the i 
mediate goal is “200,000 TOURIS 
IN 1922.” The campaign commen 
on the first day of January, 1922. | 


Live Stock Lesson No. V: 


(Continued from page 9) | 


ous lengths of time depending upon 
the manner in which it is treated 
chemically. The surgical ligature 
which is used by physicians to sew 
up large cuts also in operations, is 


te 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full details 

of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
40 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


§ BARREN COWS. :%.¢9 


sealed in small glass tubes and ste 
ized after being sealed. 

Those boys and girls who love : 
sic, also those who may have I 
sickness, no doubt have apprecia' 
before reading this how necessary; 
the sheep, not only to give us | 
and clothing but to furnish us Ww 
the things just mentioned which g 
us pleasure and recreation, and hy 
us when we fall ill. There are 
number of other products which co) 
from sheep which are used to help, 
when we are ill but will leave thi 
for a later lesson. } 


15,000 Hogs 2,000 Cattle 


All Classes of Live Stock 
in Active Competitive De- 
mand. Chicago Market 
Prices Obtainable at a 
Considerable Saving in 
Transportation, Yardage 
and Selling Expense. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


Milwaukee Stock Yards Company 


Milwaukee Stock Yards 


The Competitive 
Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 


DAILY CAPACITY 


2,000 Sheep _7,000 Calves; 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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N this time of the year, more than at any other, 

more people turn their attention to the pos- 
ibilities of material gain and satisfaction from 
arming in Greater Cloverland. It is the natural 
nstinct of the aggressive farmer, determined to 
lerive the most from his labor and investment. 
lor it is now that the net result of a year’s work 
an be computed and the reward of effort ex- 
vended determined. Too many are confronted 
ly the stubborn fact that a profit on that which 
} produced from the land is insufficient. The 
etired farmer of today owes his independence 
ot to the sale of crops and livestock but to the 
icrease of land values. Analysis can produce 
ut One conclusion. Get started on a piece of 
rorkable land of your own, in a country where 
tices are low and actual values high. That is 
that Northern Minnesota offers the enterprising 
ad industrious farmer. Resulting from our lum- 
‘ring operations, we have come to own large 
treage of farm lands and are now in position to sell 
ion liberal terms to the proper parties. Write us. 


Cloquet Lumber Company 
Johnson Wentworth Lumber Company 
Northern Lumber Company 
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For making | y) 
good bread— 
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YZ Making good bread requires 


eed 

: EON good flour. And almost x! 

3 . everybody knows that the dest : 
bread is made with Pillsbury’s | 

Best Flour. x 4 

It’s fine for cake and pastry ; 
too! | 

You have three choices in . | 

flour—good flour, better Hour 4 

and Pillsbury’s Best. Ask 1 

your grocer. f 4 

A Member of— 4 


Pillsburys Family of Foods — 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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li Cloverland Is What We Make lt, Then— 


By GEORGE E. BISHOP 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


HE story is told that the Cali- 

fornian is so proud of his state 

that he never considers it a part 
| of the United States, but a sort 
a little world, or universe, all by it- 
If. And when any one state in the 
nion is mentioned he smiles, and re- 
arks: “Oh yes, that is one of the 
aited States, BUT, I'M from Cali- 
rnia.” 


‘It is that sort of spirit which has 
lade California one of the nation’s 
jeatest and most popular touring ob- 
ctives. The scenery is there—true 
ough—and so are many other at- 
actions, but it is just that “toot- 
jur-horn” perspective which keeps 
uifornia’s tourist business constant- 
| on the upgrade, and which con- 
\butes to make that state known the 
rid over. 

All of which leads us to believe that 
'y state, or any region, is just what 
®@ people of that state or region 
wt to make it. If a region’s own 
‘ople believe in it—in its lakes, its 
vests, its roads, its climate, and its 
sources, then there is no power on 
irth which can possibly hinder that 
zion’s growth or development. 
Consequently, with as little exag- 
ration as our enthusiasm will per- 
t we hope to present in this arti- 
| a few reasons why the people of 
> Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
ould avail themselves of every op- 
Ee oe to talk Cloverland, to pass 
® good word along, so that others 
‘0 May have never visited the Up- 
¢ Peninsula, will be encouraged to 
‘ok us over.” 

The surest proof of a region’s pop- 
vity as a summer play-ground is 
md in the volume of tourist trat- 
_ It was not until the year 1916 
it the people of the Upper Penin- 
‘a of Michigan became sufficiently 
‘husiastic about their own region 
‘advertise it to the tourist. During 
\t year and the years that have fol- 
ved this business has increased with 
th rapidity that the Upper Penin- 
@ now finds itself struggling to 
*p apace with the demands of the 
siness. From a few hundred tour- 
3 in 1916 to an es- 


as nearly as can be estimated, “The 
class of tourists coming in last year 
was different,” declares the report. “In 
1920 it seemed that only the wealthier 
class of people were touring. Last year 
there was a very generous sprinkling 
of ‘flivvers’ and other small cars.” 

It seems apparent, therefore, that 
the so-called “middle-class” have fall- 
en prey to the touring bug, and are 
venturing abroad with their more 
wealthy brothers, in search of rest 
and relaxation. Escanaba also reports 
an increase of from 20 to 30 per cent 
in the business of the merchants last 
year, over 1920. It was estimated 
that about 5,000 touring parties, or 
between 20,000 and 25,000 individuals, 
visited Escanaba last season. 

Figures resulting trom a check on 
cars passing between Ironwood and 
Bessemer last season, the check being 
made by county road engineers, 
shows a decidedly heavy volume of 
business. For instance: the heaviest 
day’s traffic, according to the report, 
occurred on Aug. 18, when 128 foreign 
cars (foreign, in this sense, meaning 
cars from other states), passed along 
that trunk line. The second heaviest 
day’s business was on Sept. 5, when 
111 foreign cars were checked. The 
figures show that on the following 
days, Aug. 10, Aug. 18, Aug. 26, Sept. 
3, Sept. 5, Sept. 11, Sept. 19, a total 
of 554 cars bearing licenses of states 
outside of Michigan, passed along this 
road. 

A traffic census taken during July 
and August on Trunk Line No. 25, 
south of Sault Ste. Marie, in Chippe- 
wa County, by county road engineers, 
shows a correspondingly heavy busi- 
ness. During these two months the 
following vehicles were checked: 10 
motorcycles, 43 two-passenger road- 
sters, 611 five to seven-passenger 
touring cars, 26 two-ton trucks and 17 
two to five-ton trucks. As concerns 
the touring cars only, the officials say, 


these figures represent a heavier traf- 
fic than has ever been recorded for 
Chippewa County. 

The Copper Country, though situ- 
ated a short distance off the direct 
line of travel, reports a correspond- 
ing increase in tourist business. The 
city of Calumet was visited by ap- 
proximately 4,000 tourists last year, 
according to figures issued by the 
Calumet Chamber of Commerce. “This 
past season was the first in which any 
overtures were made to tourists,” the 
report declares, “and preparations are 
now in making for a large advertis- 
ing campaign for next season. Owing 
to the fact that this section is a new 
territory and little known to the trav- 
eling public, and is off the beaten 
path, we have to work harder to get 
the tourist here than do other towns 
nearer the center of the country,” the 
report adds. 

Hotels and garages report a capac- 
ity trade during 1921, and, in almost 
every case, a marked increase is not- 
ed over the season of 1920. Mr. I. J. 
Shields, manager of the Duluth branch 
of the Standard Oil Company, in a 
letter to the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, declares: 

“I am pleased to advise that during 
the past season we have enjoyed a 
rather unexpected increase in gallon- 
age of gasoline throughout the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, due, entirely, 
in my opinion, to increased tourist 
traffic. There is no question in my 
mind but what the good roads through- 
out the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
at the present time, and those con- 
templated, have already attracted a 
great many tourists to this section of 
the country and the number will un- 
doubtedly increase from year to year.” 

Assuming, therefore, that the Up- 
per Peninsula’s tourist business is 
steadily increasing, and that, the pres- 
ent rate of progress maintaining, next 
year will see an even greater increase, 


what is the Upper Peninsula doing to 
further encourage this business? Ad- 
mitting that the natural attractions of 
the region are sufficient unto them- 
Selves to interest the visitor when he 
arrives, what are we doing to encour- 
age him to come here? 

Let us consider, first, the roads for, 
after all is said and done it is that 
factor, probably, which contributes 
more than any other feature toward 
the attractiveness of a region as a 
tourist objective. The highways of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan for 
the past two or three years have been 
a distinctive attraction. The unbrok- 
en link of 1,200 or more miles of ma- 
cadamized roads, connecting every 
city and district of importance in the 
peninsula, has brought repeated fa- 
vorable comment from the visitor. 
Each year has seen marked improve- 
ments along the main trunk lines. 
Last year the marking of the high- 
ways was completed, and with the ad- 
dition of this feature, the Upper Pen- 
insula’s roads and her maintenance 
system .have been said to compare fa- 
vorably with any other section of the 
country. And hundreds of tourists 
last year declared, voluntarily, that 
the Upper Peninsula’s smooth, well- 
graded and well-kept highways were 
the best they had encountered along 
the way. 

A recent letter from H. I. Davies, 
district highway superintendent, at 
Escanaba, outlines probably more 
thoroughly than our own prediction 
could portray, the plans in progress 
for next season, as concerns improve- 
ments of the Upper Peninsula’s high- 
way system. Mr. Davies says: 

“There has been a very marked im- 
provement in road conditions in Clo- 
verland during the year 1921. This 
condition has not been particularly 
noticeable during the season just 
passed, due to the fact that the roads 
have been under construction. How- 
ever, the year 1922 will show up to 
the general public the work which 
has been accomplished during 1921. 
Approximately 350 miles, aggregating 
$4,250,000, has been under way during 
the season of 1921, 


lated 25,000 dur- 
' the season just 
‘sed is a big jump, 
1 the work is now 
y fairly begun. 
fatements submit- 
| by interested citi- 
s throughout va- 
Is sections of the 
insula show be- 
id a doubt, that 
\h and advertising 
| the two essen- 
‘Ss which are nec- 
‘vy in the devel- 
lent of the tour- 
industry. 

or instance, the 
mber of Com- 
‘ce at Escanaba 
ris that the tour- 
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tring to the num- 
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seded that of 1920 
tbout 15 per cent, 
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left. It's a half mile around and one of Cloverland’s most attractive parks. 


| At Presque Isle, Marquette County, near Marquette. Lake Superior to the 


ane ‘n everythin’, 


Part ‘of this, or 
course, was left over 
from the year 1920, 
which same was a 
very poor year from 
a contractor’s stand- 
point, due to labor 
difficulties, and diffi- 
culties in regard to 
securing materials, 
etc. However, 1921 
was a banner year in 
road _ construction 
work. 

“Aliso, during 1921, 
there has been a 
marked improvement 
in the maintenance 
work done by the dif- 
ferent counties in the 
northern peninsula, 
and we have received 
unsolicited comments 
from numerous 
sources on the re- 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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How to Make Our Cut-over Lands Profitable | 


+ 
F I WERE able to completely an- 
swer the topic which has been 
given to me, the selling of our cut- 
over lands would be a simple mat- 
ter. Eminent agriculturists have 


stated that it requires forty acres un- 
der the plow before a farm is a profit 
producing investment. Statistics show 
us that the average cleared land per 
farm in the Upper Peninsula today is 
slightly above 37 acres. This on the 
surface would indicate that most of 
our farmers are on profit producing 
land. However, if we investigate sta- 
tistics of the Upper Peninsula, we find 
that those counties which are increas- 
ing the number of farms to any extent, 
show less than 30 acres cleared area 
per farm. If we are to have success- 
ful communities, successful counties 
and successful agriculture in the Up- 
per Peninsula, our farmers must have 
sufficient land cleared to be independ- 
ent. A great majority of our settlers 
are doing a certain amount of work 
outside of the farm, such as in mining, 
logging operations and highway con- 
struction. He must have sufficient 
cleared land so that he can spend all 
his time on the farm. We will be 
much further ahead in the end if we 
loan money to our settlers for explo- 
sives and land clearing equipment so 
that the farmer can spend all of his 
time on the farm rather than allow 
him to leave and spend his time work- 
ing elsewhere. Wherever this has 
been done in the past, the full time 
farmer has been, financially, away 
ahead of the part time farmer, at the 
end of five years. 


Most of you men are interested in 
agricultural development and probably 
in bringing in the settlers to our cut- 
over lands. Years ago it was consid- 
ered good business to sell a man as 
much land as possible and get as large 
an initial payment as possible, then 
leave the settler to sink or swim, 
mostly sink. The manager of one of 
the best colonization companies in 
Wisconsin told me that they made it 
a point to see that the settler had suf- 
ficient funds to make a start and that 
they figured on spending more money 
to make that man a success than was 
their original selling cost. In other 
words, each settler becoming a suc- 
cess adds wealth to a community, 
makes it easier to sell the adjoining 
land, increases its value and makes it 
possible for the payments on the sold 
land to be made regularly. 


I have tried to show you that land 
clearing is the basis of whether the 
farm in the cut-over region is a suc- 
cess or failure. Some may say, “Well, 
if that is the case, let us clear some 
land for our settlers.” I think this 
has possibilities, but it has not been 
done succesfully up to the present 
time. The main objection is psycho- 
logical. It is contended that a new 
man with ten acres cleared on an 
“eighty” will remain contented with 
that ten acres and will not have the 
backbone to attack the other seventy; 
that the settler will gain self-reliance 
if he is helped to help himself. In 
other words, get him cheap explosives 
through quantity buying, teach him 
safe and economical methods of using 
his land clearing equipment and above 
all things, don’t knock, but keep up 
his interest and courage to the end of 
accomplishment. It has often been 
stated, “In land clearing public opin- 
ion is capital.’ This latter method has 
been proven highly successful and is 
the only course which the Michigan 
Agricultural College can follow. The 
former system is in the experimental 
stage. It has merit and I am sure that 
some colonization company is going to 
work out a scheme where a man who 
lands in our cut-over region will have 
a certain amount of land cleared be- 
fore he arrives and then will have fur- 
ther help, which is very necessary, to 
make him continue his clearing. The 
type of help must be that of a large 
organization which will bring the cost 
of clearing to the minimum. 

B. G. Packer, director of immigra- 
tion in Wisconsin, says: “Land clear- 
ing is of first importance to the settler 
going into the cut-over country to 
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farm. The best we have about land 
clearing is given the new settler with- 
in three weeks after arrival.” 

We are starting a land clearing cam- 
paign in Michigan. It is new here and 
we therefore must give our initial ef- 
fort as much publicity as possible. 
Dean Russell of the College of Agri- 
culture, Wisconsin, says: 

“The impetus given to the land clear- 
ing movement in Wisconsin dates pri- 
marily from the demonstration trains 
which the university ran in co-opera- 
tion with the railroads and stump ma- 
chinery and explosive manufacturers.” 

In Marinette County, Wisconsin, last 
spring a traveling land clearing school 
was. transferred 
to every commu- 
nity in the county 
by means of auto 
trucks. This nov- 
el idea proved to 
be so successful 
both from the 
standpoint of the 
farmers t he m- 
selves and those 
supervising and 
supporting the 
scheme, that Min- 
nesota adopted it 
and has just com- 
pleted a_ truck- 
train demonstra- 
tion tour. 

By combining 
the railway train 
and the _ truck 
train ideas we 
propose to have 
“The Traveling 
Land Clearing 
Short Course” of 
the State of Mich- 
igan. The instruc- 
tors and the 
equipment for 
this short course 
will travel by rail- 
way train to one 
central location 
in a_ territory, 
then by means of 
trucks will be 
moved to the outlying communities. 
At each of these a one-day land clear- 
ing short course will be conducted. 


This “short course” is to be a 
school, not a demonstration. It is 
based on “learn by doing.’ A local 
committee will be in charge of each 
school. This committee will select the 
field with the help of the county agent. 
The only requirement in selecting a 
field as far as the college is concerned 
is that it be typical of the surrounding 
community. This committee will guar- 
antee twenty men or more as students 
who agree to attend the school and go 
through the course as directed dur- 
ing the day. The day’s work will be 
conducted from 9:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. 
m. The course will be so arranged 
that each man will spend a certain 
amount of time with the dynamite, 
the stump pullers, the stump pilers, 
home-made labor-saving devices, and 
other land clearing machinery. 


L. F. Livingston 


An attendance card will be used so 
that a complete record will be made 
for every man who attends, and a cer- 
tificate will be given to all who finish 
the course. The committee will also 
arrange to have the ladies in the lo- 
cality furnish a community dinner. 
It is understood that the instructors 
will have this meal furnished free of 
charge. The dynamite, caps and fuse 
will be paid for by the owner of the 
field. He will also furnish one or 
two teams as may be decided on. 


In our past experience some of the 
most successful schools were held in 
school yards or other community cen- 
ters that needed clearing. 

To show how 
the -school idea 
works, Marinette 
County, Wis., con- 
ducted  thirty- 
three schools, re- 
quired ten stu- 
dents, with an av- 
erage attendance 
of sixty-eight be- 
sides. At most 
demons t r ations 
two-thirds of the 
attendance come 
out of curiosity 
while in these out- 
lying district 
schools everyone 
attending were vi- 
tally interested. 
An advertising 
manager of one of 
the biggest pow- 
der companies in 
the United States 
stated that the 
759 students com- 
pleting the Mari- 
nette County 
traveling land 
clearing school 
would create more 
cleared land and 
so bring more dy- 
namite business 
than would be 
possible through 
any other adver- 
ing medium. Each graduate acts as 
apostle for safe and economic meth- 
ods of land clearing and thereby cre- 
ates the interest so necessary in speed- 
ing up the work. 

We wish to have the county agent 
with the help of others interested pick 
the localities in which the _ short 
courses will be held. This should be 
done as soon as possible. During the 
winter we will hold a land clearing 
meeting in each of these communi 
ties. At these meetings we will show 
our land clearing moving pictures with 
a portable moving picture outfit; will 
give practical talks on land clearing, 
and will explain the land clearing 
short course. Each meeting is a fore- 
runner and foundation for the short 
course. A land clearing committee 
will be selected and their duties ex- 
plained to everyone. In this way the 
ground work will be done in advance 
and the farmers will understand what 
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and why it is taking the form of 
short course rather than a demonstr 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the college hag r 
money to expend on this form of wor, 
outside of our salary and office e 
pense, the counties will have to ¢ 
their share. You men will be asked } 
help and undoubtedly must do tl 
lions share, but you will reap the bi’ 
gest benefit. Does it pay to help th 
kind of work? I refer you to tl] 
Skidmore-Rhiele Land Company, wl 
spent possibly $8,000 on land clearir 
promotion work in Marinette Coun 
and they have repeatedly said that | 
was some of the best advertising the 
ever did. They have not regretted 
neither will you. Our type of wo 
must be a co-ordination of all interes 
—the farmer, the business man, th 
banker, the newspaper men, the lar 
companies and the development b 
reau must co-operate with us a 
should because it is to their finanel 
benefit. / 

Since land clearing does not ce 


we are trying to do for their at 


fit the farmer alone, but in every ca 
and in like measure benefits the wh 
community, its development, its bur 
ness, its land values, its financi 
standing and credit, its institutio 
its community spirit, its very self- 
spect, is it not fair to expect that tl 
expense of the land clearing moy| 
ment—not covered by present appl] 
priations—will be met by far-sight 
business men and by business in 
ests and development bureaus in 
various counties and territory throw 
which the land clearing short cou 
will be conducted? This is not a 
quest for charity. It is purely a bu 
ness proposition. It will be so rec 
nized and met by business men W 
are looking to the future. Every d 
lar made available for land clearij 
purposes now will be returned to y!| 
with interest in the form of increas}! 
land values later. And remembi, 
once cleared, always cleared. T: 
cleared acre can and will work; t 
uncleared acre can only wait in id- 
ness. 


e . 
Promote Dairying 


PPROXIMATELY $85,000 we 
A spent during 1921 by vario3 
state Holstein associations in si 
interests of their members to devel! 
and promote the dairy business | 
their respective territories. 7 
The national body of the Holste- 
Friesian Association of America bi 
put the real punch into the state - 
sociations during the past year. TT? 
idea was conceived about two yes 
ago by R. C. Pollock of the ant 
service of the national association. 


Most state organizations lack an 
the funds to go ahead and devel 
within their own boundaries bet’ 
business methods in improving th 
herds and disposing of their surp! 
stock. 

With this in mind, several state | 
ganizations were interviewed and e’- 
erly accepted the help of the natior 
association to organize. Nine sta 
and one group of states were Orgi 
ized as a result, and have a paid 
retary on the job who spend all of 
time in the interests of members + 
his state or district organization. TP 
states organized and doing busini 
are: Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, My 
souri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohi 
York, New Jersey, and the New 
land States. 

Some of the organizations ha 
promoted on the straight mem 
fee; others on a per cow bas 1 
plan has been successful, however, | 
matter what basis of organizati 
adopted, and the $85,000 spent i 
ten states for the improvement 
dairying, raising the standard 0 
and offerings, adjustment of all Cr 
troversies, selection of higher " 
ing stock and co-operation in cleat 
up of diseased herds and areas. 


‘ 
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J~HE great country which we call 
| the Middle West, in fact all the 
| states which are on or near the 
| Great Lakes, form the greatest 
(uctive area which we have and, 
ye the exportable surplus of 
8, meats, and other food products 
-aised. These states have a pop- 
jon of about 40,000,000, and _ be- 
/ they are entitied to ship their 
ficts to the Eastern and foreign 
‘ets by the means, and in the 
jie, which will best serve their 
fests, and enable them to compete 
other producers. To accomplish 
Lobject, they have organized a 
‘cil of Western States, sixteen in 
ha (forming the Great Lakes-St. 
Tidewater 


ence Association), 


tare devoting their energies to 
jig access to the sea—through en- 
‘ment of the St. Lawrence Canals. 


's P. Craig, of Duluth, Organizer 
j at Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
(ation, Which is Now Successfully 
ig the Ocean Ship Canal Project. 


| Canadian Government, acting 
ur Own, asked the International 
|Commission to report on the 
ability of the project, and that 
}. which is known to be entirely 
‘ble, will soon be sent to Con- 
| The commission report is based 
) report of the engineers of the 
jountries, which declared the 
jntirely practicable, at a cost, 
hirty foot channel, of not more 
1270,000,000, which is considered 
'’ reasonable amount to be di- 
(between the two Governments. 
\ estimated that the hydro-elec- 
ower produced, to be divided 
ie will eventually pay the entire 
¢ the work, and that it should 
jned and controlled forever by 
i. and the United States. 

|hese great inland seas, said to 
(se one-half of the fresh water 
| of the world, floats more than 
arter of the American merchant 
| today. These ships are en- 
| in carrying grain, flour, and 
'e down the lakes, and bringing 
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back coal and merchandise. The ton- 
nage passing the canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie in eight months is nearly ten 
times what passes the canal at Pan- 
ama in an entire year. Thus, it may 
be seen what our inland commerce 
amounts to, but, the fact that our nav- 
Igation is confined to these Great 
Lakes, is not going to be satisfactory 
to us, from now on. We are getting 
restive, and wish to have the facilities 
tor Wwo.ld trade which we think is our 
right, and we believe that when the 
Matver comes before Congress, we 
shail get what is rightfully ours—a 
chance to sail our ships on salt water. 

Last July the members of the Coun- 
cil of States and some other Western 
men, to the number of eighty-five, and 
a like number of men from New Eng- 
tand and New York, gathered at Ni- 
agara Falls, where they were taken in 
charge by the Canadian Government 
represented by Sir Robert Borden and 
others, whose guests they were for 
nearly a week, while viewing the site 
of the proposed deep canals. The 
Steamer, “Cape Hternity,’ took the 
party, consisting of senators, Gover- 
nors, Congressmen, engineers, bank- 
ers, merchants, manutacturers, and 
others, to Toronto, Ogdensburg, Mon- 
treal, and Quebec, and we were given 
every opportunity to see what is to 
be one of the world’s most usefur wat- 
erways. 

‘rhe men of New England, seemed 
well pieased at the prospect, and 
agreed that the wonderful electrical 
development of power which only 
those within 400 miles can share, 
would fully compensate for any trans- 
portation loss they might suffer. 

This great chain of lakes, reaching 
1,500 miles to Chicago and Duluth 
from Montreal, will form a very valu- 
able artery for commerce, when open- 
ed to the ships of the seas. No such 
physical conditions, invite commerce 
into a very productive area, anywhere 
else in the world. 

Could any one doubt that the sec- 
ond, tourth, and fifth cities in this 
country, with immense manufacturing 
facilities, will have some business to 
olfter the ships that invade these lakes, 
which are now practically land-locked. 

It is our desire to be free, like our 
brethren of the Hast, but, right here 
we are met by the State of New York, 
which says to us that the Hrie Canal 
was built for our use many years ago, 
and was rebuilt recently, and, that 
we must continue to use it, whether 
we find it economical or not. The fact 
is, that the Hrie Canal has not been 
the success that was claimed for it, 
by any means. It is even said that it 


“was built by the politicians instead of 


by the engineers, but, however that 
may be, it is not the useful waterway 
that was expected. 

That is not the sole reason for our 
objection, for the cost of transfers 
and handling in the port of New York, 
to say nothing of the delays there, 
forms the greater part of our objec- 
tions, to present shipping methods. 


We believe that the great power de- 
veloped will make a future hive of in- 
dustry in Northern New York and 
along the banks of the Hrie Canal, and 
that the waterway may then pe use- 
ful, to a greater extent than is now 
found possible. 

We do not know how many in New 
York are opposed to our desire to pe 
1reed, but, can only judge by what we 
see and hear. I was in attendance at 
the meeting of the International Joint 
Commission at the Chamber of Com- 
merce in New york City, last Octo- 
ber, and found a Very small attend- 
ance of your citizens there, not much 
more than a dozen or so, all told. Aftt- 
erwards, I was informed that those 
present asked tor an additional hear- 
ing on this very important matter, in 
the same room. The request was 
granted by the commission, but, when 
the day came, not a person appeared, 
so there was nothing to do but ad- 
journ. So, we can but conclude that 
the opposition in New York, against 
the natural desire of the West for 
greater and better shipping facilities, 
is contined to a very few persons com- 
paratively. We know we have many 
friends there—men of large and lib- 
eral views, with a good vision of the 
future growth of this Western coun- 
try, in whose growth and prosperity 
the Hast should be vitally interested. 
Some of them think that New York 
cannot afford to stand selfishly in the 
way of what should be a great nation- 
al improvement for the benefit of ali 
sections. 


{ts importance is not equalled by 
any project now before the people of 
this country. Cheap water rates on 
grain to Liverpool will mean a saving 
to the farmers of 10 cents on every 
bushel exported, Montreal being 500 
miles nearer to Liverpool than is New 
York. 


At the New York meeting referred 
to, while ex-Secretary Redfield was 
strongly advocating the canal, some 
one interrupted to know why such a 
canal should be built, and Mr. Redfield 
countered by asking, “why was the 
Union Pacific railroad built,” and the 
answer was made “to develop the 
country.” “Well,” says Mr. Redfield, 
“you have answered your own ques- 
tion exactly.” 


The smoke screen fades as you 
draw nearer. 

Our few opponents say: 

That the St. Lawrence River is a 
bad channel for navigation, yet we 
find that Montreal is now next to 
New York City in tonnage, and that 
insurance rates are the same from 
both ports. . 

They say: 

That it will ruin the business of the 
Hrie Canal, and in the next breath, 
that it is a pipe dream and cannot 
successfully be operated if built. 

They say: 

That all the harbors of the Great 
Lakes will have to be deepened at an 
enormous expense before they can be 
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used, while the testimony given be- 
fore the commission was that 80 per 
cent of the world’s commerce could 
enter the lakes and harbors on their 
present depths, if they have a chance. 
We need not worry about the Levia- 
thans which largely comprise the oth- 
er 20 per cent. 

Many prominent railroad executives 
realizing that the future is going to 
tax our transportation facilities to the 
utmost, have endorsed this project as 
a great national work, which should 
be begun at once and pushed to com- 
pletion. 

In conclusion, I wish to explain that 
the proposed improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River is to be made by sev- 
en dams and locks, which will replace 
the twenty-seven smaller locks now 
in use. These dams will create-deep 
lakes through which vessels may pro- 
ceed at full speed. 


Leo C. Harmon, of Manistique, Mich., 
Organizer of the Movement in Michigan 
to Back Up the Canal Project. 


Also it should be understood, that 
the largest lock in the world is now 
operated at Sault Ste. Marie, and that 
the Canadians are building a new 
Welland Canal for sea-going ships, 
which is now about half done. So, it 
appears that our way to the sea is at 
least two-thirds ready, and we ask a 
fair consideration of our rights to a 
continuous passage to the Atlantic. 


“NEW YAHK” OPPOSES 

New York has launched a terrific 
fight against the proposed St. Law- 
rence canal and is leaving no stone un- 
turned to defeat the project. The 
whole opposition is that the canal 
“would hurt New Yahk business,” no 
attempt being made to deny that the 
canal will be a great benefit to the 
farmers and all business west of New 
York. Read New York’s “opposition” 
in Cloverland Magazine for February. 


- Mary's River and the Gigantic Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Are Capable of Taking Cure of the World's Ocean Traffic When the Great Lakes-' 
St. Lawrence Canal is Completed. 
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Swinging the Glittering Sails into the Wind at the Start 


| Thirty Seconds After the Crack of the Gun and Going 60 Miles an Hour 


Thrills in the Mad Speed of Ice Yachting 


HE sharp crack of a pistol dis- 

charge whisked away on the 

wind with no answering echo; 

the hauling and shoving of the 
skippers as the boats are swung into 
the wind, a hollow rumble as of a 
stampede and then nothing but the 
shadowy sail peaks disappearing into 
the flying snow, is all that marks the 
course and presence of the racing 
fleet, now swallowed up in the spin- 
drift of the gale. 

Thus might be described the start 
on a stormy day, of one of the numer- 
ous ice yacht derbies, the greatest of 
all Winter events, as they have al- 
ready been raced at Menominee and 
will continue to be during the season 
of 1922. 

The course is the premier of the 
country’s many, lying as a vast desert 
of ice from the long sandy beach bor- 
dering the city to the horizon in the 
north and the distant Wisconsin shore 
in the east. Upon it the fleetest 
crafts in the world have hung up rec- 
ords in gales and upon days when 
nothing other than a stiff, steady 
breeze served to speed the boats over 
the glimmering ice with the glare of 
the sun reflected more highly upon 
the white sails. 

It is a man’s game in every sense, 
although the skippers of today were 
the youths who sailed their minia- 
ture boats and learned most of the 
difficult art of handling these phantom 
ships from the men who first intro- 
duced the sport to Me- 
nominee and Marinette 
back in the year of 1876, 
when the first iceboat 
was built and sailed on 
Green Bay. 

It is but a brief space 
of forty-five years since 
the advent of this rug- 
ged but fascinating 
sport, but the game has 
been improved upon as 
has the boats’ sailing 
qualities. The poor and 
crude affairs of that 
early period were shab- 
by indeed as now view- 
ed with the sleek var- 
nished and scientifically 
built boats of today, the 
boats which sail “faster 
than the’ wind’ and 
have whirled over the 
long reaches of ice with 
speed that has been es- 
timated to average over 
120 miles an hour. 

The men who make 
up the membership of 
the Northwestern Ice 
Yacht Association, resi- 
dents of Menominee, 
Marinette, Oshkosh, 
Madison and Milwaukee 
are those who have 
made it possible for this 
great advance and the 
subsequent rivalry be- 
tween the various cities 
Which has _ primarily 


By 


brought about the building of better 
boats. 

But to leave the boats of today and 
the inter-state races for a time, we 
will turn back to the year of ’76, when 
the sport was introduced, or it might 


HALSTEAD WORTH 


was a crude affair, but built to the 
standards of the craft of that day and 
Will PenGilly later took up _ the 
game. The boat had no name. 

This boat, the best example of the 
early iceboat architecture, had sheet- 


Finish of the Race and Crowds Admiring the Swift Craft and Congratulating 
the Skippers. 


be said, born to Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Bert and Will PenGilly, of Menom- 
inee, for several years retired from 
participation in iceboating on Green 
Bay, were the first to build an iceboat 
and sail it on the ice of Green Bay. 
Bert PenGilly built the boat, which 


iron runners, fixed rigidly to the run- 
ner plank. Not only a dangerous ar- 
rangement, as the boat could not be 
controlled easily on rough ice, but not 
conducive to good sailing. 

From ’76 until 1895, there was little 
progress made in the building of ice- 
boats at Menominee. There were a 


The Greatest Assemblage of Ice-yacht Skippers Ever Brought Together, Which Includes Francis Wall, Clarence 
Peterson, John Buckstaff, Emil Fauerbach and Douglas VanDyke. 


The Picture Was Taken at the Last Big Tournament on the Steps of the Oshkosh Yacht Club in 1914, and Is 


the only One in Existence of the N. I. Y. A. Membership. 


These Men Made Ice Yachting History. 


few boats other than the Pe 
craft, but no fast crafts appeare) 
til “Jim” Quimby and “Pete” MI 
dike built the “Nigger Chaser” ir} 
and put her in commission that} 
ter. The same year Fred Stuke; 
S. B. Gibbs built and sailed | 
boats on Green Bay ice off Mi 
inee. | 


There were local races held in} 
which virtually were the first! 
finally resulted, in 1913, in the! 
inter-state event of the Northwe 
Ice Yacht Association. The first | 
of any real account and for } 
there were prizes, did not come} 
1898 when the boats of S. B. Se 
son, Edward Nowack, Arthur Ji 
and “Ted” and “Don” Rea wer: 
into commission. 


The largest boat of that dayi 
built in 1899 by Alex Stephenson| 
craft has also been cited as the: 
est that was ever sailed on } 
Bay. While it was large, its } 
was not in keeping with its siz 
served the purpose, however, 0} 
ating ‘‘A”’ class boats, for Menon} 

The same Winter and the Win! 
1900 Alfred Wells built the “i 
while “Jim” Quimby put his bo; 
“Aolus” into use. Old Mr. Reg 
built the “Rex” that year. “Ted’’ 
per of Marinette presented his ‘) 
hound” that year and it really 1 
presentation, for the craft was «€ 
the fastest on Green Bay for si 
years. The ‘‘Greyhound” won rai 
late as the first ye! 
the association. 

From 1900 until 
the sport slowe 
again, when mai 
the sportsmen le} 
city. With the rj 
in 1908 came the | 
for making trips 4 
Creen Bay to Stu} 
Pay and many tal 
told about this hé 
ous trip, upon | 
many skippers cag 
grief and _ hiked} 
miles in freezing } 
er to shore. 

The chief spo 
this trip was ce 
about the ability 
io Sturgeon Bay,’ 
ty-five miles awe 
ihirty minutes anc 
come back in f0) 
five days. It | 
sport.” Few 
ever made thi 
out much hai 
sport on the] 
course, a tri 
straightaways 
miles each 
was not effec 
of these foreign @ 
ties and the game 
ed favor each yea i 

The Winter ot} 
found the sport? 
growing in fayor ¥ 

(Continued on p.) 
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ANKERS look to the future. 
They take a conservative vi- 
sion, however, and are not 
given to overestimating future 
ss possibilities or measures of 
pment. For this reason Clover- 
fagazine has asked the advice of 
x bankers in Cloverland as to 
jiey of conducting a vigorous 
campaign in 1922, and asked 
jpinion as to the results that 
be obtained from a successful 
ign in the way of permanent de- 
ient. 
ly two months ago Cloverland 
je sent out 637 questionnaires, 
80 per cent of which were ad- 
1 to bankers. These names 
ken at random from the Ga- 
's of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
verland Magazine had very lit- 
mate acquaintance with any of 
rrespondents. These bankers 
siness men were asked to give 
mate as to the number of tour- 
siting their community during 
‘st season, and estimate the 
_ of money that was left in their 
by these visitors. The com- 
gures are startling. 
original estimate of Cloverland 
ne that 100,000 tourists visited 
and during the season of 1921 
rifled by these 637 question- 
The conjecture that each tour- 
st have spent at least $10 in 
and is found to fall far below 
t might be considered a reason- 
timate. Based on the returns 
he questionnaires at least $3,- 
in cash were left by the tour- 
‘overland last year, and in ad- 
to this large sum of money 
«md was sold for personal use 
‘stment and inquiries about 
atinue reaching commercial or- 
‘ons and real estate dealers. 
cland Magazine launched its 
‘campaign for 1922 with the 
number of the magazine. Dur- 
-year 20,000 prospective tour- 
) have actually made inquiries 
st bureaus as to touring in 
nd will receive the magazine. 
blication with its beautifully 
2d pages, well written descrip- 
eles of each district and com- 
and the advertisements of the 
‘counties and commercial or- 
pms will have an appeal that 
Menge all other methods of 
for tourist traffic. No one 
tial organization could afford 
ile a piece of literature so-ex- 
aS one issue of Cloverland 
2, nor could one piece of lit- 
‘present the inducements for 
im such an elaborate manner. 
yuring will be specially fea- 
each number of the magazine 
922 it will also carry the ‘“Clo- 
Message”, which is a presen- 
f the vast undeveloped re- 
of this north country and the 
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hat “They” Think of Tourist Trade 


opportunities for investments and set- 
tlement. Bach month these prospec- 
tive tourists will receive the photo- 
graphic and typographical invitation 
to come to Cloverland, enjoy its sce- 
nery, exhilarating climate and take ad- 
vantage of some of the wonderful op- 
portunities that await the sturdy set- 
tler or the enterprising business man. 
While these tourists are spending their 
vacations in Cloverland they are also 
paying their way in cash. 

There is no better proof of the value 
of touring as a means of inducing set- 
tlement and investment than the no- 


PSHE Ree ry: 


that is rather a fanciful statement. 
During certain days of the year, nota- 
bly when the cherries bloom, about 
the 15th of May or so, and when the 
cherries are just ripe for tourists’ in- 
spection as many as 1,500 cars pass 
over the bridge in a single day <A 
great many people come here to spend 
several weeks and some stay months, 
but just what proportion I am unable 
to say.” 

F. H. Redding, cashier, State Bank 
of Crivitz, Crivitz, Wis., says: 

“IT do not think my estimate would 
be far off in stating that at least 4,000 
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Seven years ago travelers purchased Indian curios while visiting in 
Colorado; today, sales include staples, from hats to shoes, clothing, food- 


stuffs and other necessities of life. 


The result is that August, formerly 


the dullest in the business man’s calendar, is next to December, the 


heaviest month, in point of sales, 


Tourists seven years ago probably 


left $5,000,000 in Colorado; in 1921, with an estimated 500,000 tourists by 
rail and auto, sales and hotel and camp accommodations climbed to 


$35,000,000. 


Agriculture in its several phases has been effectively influenced in 
Colorado by expanding travel activities, according to figures of the tourist 
bureau of the Denver Civic and Commercial Association. In 1920 Colorado 
produced about $29,000,000 in gold and $7,800,000 in wheat; in 1920 the 
gold output was $10,250,000 and the wheat production $30,800,000. There 
were 5,357,784 acres under cultivation in 1921; fowls and eggs were valued 
at $7,250,000, and more than 5,000,000 pounds of alfalfa honey produced in 


70,000 colonies. 


Activities of the bureau during the first seven years of its existence 
have included the distribution of literature, which, if stacked in a pile, 
would be eighteen times the height of the Hiffel tower in Paris and twenty- 
three times as high as the Woolworth Building in New York City. 


EDITOR: Released. Tourist Bureau of the Civic and Commercial 


Association and the City of Denver: 


505 Seventeenth Street, Denver. 


Will you favor us, please, with the issue in which this story appears? 


Thanks, 


The foregoing notice sent out by the Tourist Bureau of the Civic and 
Commercial Association of Denver, to publications throughout the country, 
is reproduced here as a matter of information to similar organizations 
and progressive business men in Cloverland. If Colorado can do so well 
in developing her natural resources through tourist propaganda, why can’t 
Cloverland do likewise? Cloverland Magazine believes Cloverland can do 
it, and starts its big tourist campaign with this issue of the magazine. 
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tice from the Tourist Bureau of the 
Civic and Commercial Association of 
Denver, Colo., which is set out on this 
page for the information of all doubt- 
ers as to the valuable results obtained 
from tourist traffic. Following are 
some of the excerpts from bankers, 
Chambers of Commerce and leading 
business men of Cloverland: 


John Boler, cashier, Door County 
State Bank, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., says: 

“T would say that it might be con- 
servatively stated that 35,000 tourists 
visited our county this last year and 
that they left with us $20 on an aver- 
age, which would give us some $600,- 
000. Other estimates are that some 
$2,000,000 is left in Door County an- 
nually through tourists, but perhaps 


‘od Camp Sites May Be Found Most Anywhere Along Cloverland 
Highways. 


tourists visited our community the 
past season. * * * T would estimate 
the cash business from that source in 
this community to be several thou- 
sand dollars, which would have been 
increased to a large extent, I feel, had 
we an auto tourist camp here or some 
place provided for them where they 
could stay over night, which we hope 
to have before another season opens. 
A great many of these purchased land 
for Summer homes and others for in- 
vestments. Also a great many pur- 
chased land and they will sooner or 
later come here and open up their 
farms.” 

Jerry Holland, postmaster, Phelps, 
Wis., a small village, says: 

“My estimate for the number of 
tourists who visited Phelps, Wis., for 
the year 1921 is 8,000. The estimate 
of cash spent in Phelps by tourists is 
$250,000. This includes several nice 
Summer homes which were built last 
Summer. One home cost $60,000.” 

A. J. O’Melia, district attorney, 
Oneida County, Wis., and one of the 
most active men in the Rhinelander 
Advancement Association, says: 

“Tt is difficult to even make a rea- 
sonable guess. However, after think- 
ine the matter over rather carefully 
I dare say the number would exceed 
20000 and the amount of money at 
least a half million.” 

L. C. Streater, cashier, Rusk County 
Bank. Ladysmith, Wis., says: 

“Shortly after the tourist season 
opened the Chamber of Commerce se- 
cured a camp site and put uv a kit- 
chen, put in city water, electric lights 
and instructed the police department 
fe keep a record of the number of peo- 
ple who stopped over night. From 
the records after they started in we 
learned that something over 700 reg- 
istered. How many passed through 
the city during the day it is impossi- 
ble to say. These tourists were very 
noticeable and there must have been 


A Clean Boulevard Cut Through Virgin 
Forest. 


a large number of them. In taking a 
road census and counting the number 
of vehicles passing as many as forty- 
five foreign cars have passed in one 
day.” 

W. W. Smith, cashier, First National 
Bank, Antigo, Wis., says: 

“T took this matter up at our Asso- 
ciation of Commerce meeting this 
noon and the opinion was that during 
1921 there were between 12,000 and 
15,000 cars that visited or passed 
through this community, and that they 
spent at least $10 each. * * * Figur- 
ing the number of individuals in these 
cars they figured at least 50,000 per- 
sons.” 

C. G. Krueger, cashier, First Nation- 
al Bank, Wausau, Wis., says: 

“IT have just talked with our chief 
of police and he informs me that at 
various times the police and fire de- 
partment kept track of foreign cars 
passing through the city. They count- 
ed as many as 30 foreign cars in an 
hour. We want to be reasonable so we 
are taking 15 cars per hour as our basis 
for our estimate, and figuring a ten 
hour day and five months tourist tray- 
el, and the result is that we estimate 
22,500 cars have passed back and 
forth through our city during the past 
year. * * * Wausau is planning for a 
better reception and better accommo- 
dation for this tourist business. * * * 
We believe it is safe to assume that 
the tourists who passed through our 
city spent on an average of from $5 
to $10 apiece. We have heard some 
of our business men talk quite enthu- 
siastically about the tourist business. 
The tourist business could be made 
much more profitable if the business 
men would only give the tourist some 
thought. We believe it is worth while 
to spend time and money to make the 
tourist comfortable on his way.” 

Elmer Carlson, Carlson Land Com- 
pany, Brantwood, Wis., says: 

“Our town is not directly on the 
main road but is a live, prosperous 
looking village with good buildings 
and improyements, so that a tourist is 
naturally impressed by that, and in- 
quiries are made as to the price of 
land, which is very low in comparison 
with other lands further south.” 

George L. Pettengill, cashier, Iron 
River Bank, Iron River, Wis., says: 

“According to my best judgment, 
there was during the Summer season 
of 1921, an average of 200 automobiles 
a day visited or passed through our 
city, and we look for a much larger 
travel in 1922, as our roads will be in 
better shape and other conditions 
more favorable. As to the amount of 
money they invested in land or Sum- 
mer homes I am not prepared to say. 
Neither can I give you much of an 
idea of the business brought in conse- 
quence to our local merchants and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Problems of 1922 


HAT has become of the good 
W old-fashion rural meetings, the 

spelling bees, box socials, liter- 
ary societies, debates, home talent en- 
tertainments, social gatherings where 
farmers and their families assembled 
to have a good time and incidentally 
talk over their affairs? 

Although volumes have been print- 
ed in recent years about putting more 
life into rural life, and professional 
‘welfare workers” have preached the 
gospel of social gatherings from the 
house tops, neither the farmer nor his 
family has exhibited a very enthusias- 
tic response. Perhaps the thing has 
been overdone, or it may be that these 
well-intentioned workers and ardent 
writers have laid down too much rule, 
prescribed too definitely what the 
farmer ought to do to make his life 
happier, and not given him enough 
latitude to choose his own form of 
amusement and entertainment. Much 
of this propaganda is similar to a re- 
cent announcement by a psychologist 
that children should be taught how to 
play, just as if any normal, red-blood- 
ed boy or girl doesn’t know how to 
have the most fun. 

Much of the program laid down by 
professional rural welfare workers is 
actually repugnant to the average 
farmer and his family, and he will 
have none of it. At the same time 
this insistant ‘drive’ for improvement 
of his social nature inclines to con- 
vince him that he has been all wrong 
all the time in choosing his own form 
of entertainment. Thus the “cam- 
paign” may have produced a dual ad- 
verse effect—discouraging him from 
enjoying his old form of rural meet- 
ings, and presenting substitutes which 
he will not accept. The result is he 
has isolated himself more than ever, 
is approaching the recluse stage. 

There was a time when any school- 
house, or church, or the town hall 
would be crowded at any sort of meet- 
ing or entertainment, and at every 
such meeting everybody had a good 
time. There was always enough seri- 
ousness and fun at those meetings to 
nicely balance the program, because 
the farmers and their families got 
them up themselves, and did what 
they wanted to do. They gained some- 
thing for mental food and went home 
refreshed and exhilarated from the 
complete relaxation. Between meet- 
ings the farmer and his household di- 
vided their thought over remini- 
scences of the good time at the last 
meeting and in anticipation of the 
good time they would have at the 
next. 

County agents are now trying to get 
farmers and their families back to the 
good old idea of neighborhood gather- 
ings, stripped of frills and fastidious 
routine, The county agent is trying 
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to get the farmer away from himself, 
as well as interest him in growing 
better crops and live stock, and he is 
trying to do it in the farmer’s way. 
Let’s hope that the professional rural 
welfare worker’s job will soon peter 
out, and that the farmer will once 
more come into his heritage—the old 
spelling bees, debates, literary soci- 
eties, box socials, political parleys, 
meetings to promote local improve- 
ments and condemn high taxes, home 
talent entertainments, gatherings 
where all the kids hang around the 
big hampers and _ over-stuffed shoe 
boxes with mouths watering and fram- 
ing wildest guesses about the good 
things they contain. That’s the life. 


Agricultural Education 


RIMARILY éducation is to give 

boys and girls better economic op- 

portunity in life, although educa- 
tion brings with it social prestige and 
keen mental satisfaction. Educated 
men or women are always more con- 
tented with life because they see so 
much more in it and get so much more 
out of it than the less fortunate. Still, 
economic advantage is the great goal, 
possession of wealth, or at least a 
competence that enables one to be 
free from the terrors of poverty and 
lay up something for a rainy day and 
old age is the aim of the normal young 
man or young woman. 


The advantage of higher education 
as mental equipment for industry and 
business is generally approved al- 
though there are many adherents to 
the theory that practical experience 
is more beneficial than four years in 
college. Agricultural college educa- 
tion, however, seems to be free from 
so much discussion and criticism. A 
graduate of an agricultural college is 
almost unanimously recognized as a 
superior farmer because he invariably 
goes back to the farm and demon- 
strates the economic value of his edu- 
cation. His training in college, his 
technical study of plant life, of live 
stock production, of soils, fertilizers 
and drainage, of farm building con- 
struction, of farm management, make 
up a valuable experience, and this ex- 
perience he immediately applies and 
utilizes when he returns to the farm 
with his diploma. 


“But how much is this education 
worth?” asks the farmer who has per- 
mitted his boy to attend an agricul- 
tural colleze, although he recognizes 
its economic worth in a general way. 


In attempting to gain a definite idea 
of the actual economic rating agricul- 
tural graduates place upon their edu- 
cation Dean Edward Johnson, of the 
Arizona College of Agriculture, re- 
cently sent out a questionnaire to 
members of his alumni association. 
The verdict of the alumni is that their 
college education is worth as much in 
cash to them as the annual income on 
$20,000 at 7 per cent interest, or $1,400 
a year in excess of their earning pow- 
er without their education. One grad- 
uate said his education is now worth 
$10,000 a year to him; another said it 
was responsible for at least half his 
annual earnings; none fell much be- 
low the 7 per cent on an investment 
of $20,000. Thirty-six replies aver- 
aged $1,453. 

Dean Johnson figures that by mul- 
tiplying this sum by the total number 
of agricultural graduates it will be 
found that the college has contributed 
a big annual cash contribution to the 
state’s agricultural income. He is 
right. 


Woman Runs a Tractor 


ISS Mary E. W. Risteau, the 

only one of the three women 

nominees for the Maryland leg- 
islature elected recently, is a farmer 
and a Democrat. She has been in 
charge of a 300-acre farm in Hartford 
County for several years and when 
congratulated on her election, said 
that she was more used to running a 
tractor than this legislative honor. 
“But I take things as they come,” she 
added, ‘‘and I suppose I’ll get used to 
this, too. I’ve been doing a man’s 
job on a farm and I intend to do a 
man’s job in the legislature. 


Farm Wealth 


EN accustomed to exerting all 

their energies along one direc- 

tion are very apt to get into a 
rut and lose entirely the great per- 
spective of business in general. This 
igs particularly true in Cloverland 
where two specialized industries, lum- 
bering and mining, have dominated 
the business thought, yet greater 
wealth than both combined waits for 
development, for agriculture is great- 
er than all industries put together. 


The last census of the United 
States places farm wealth at $779, 
255,989,075. The farm crops for a 
single year bring in enough money for 
the farmers to buy all the railroads 
with all their rolling stock and equip- 
ment. This great wealth rotates ev- 
ery year, in hard times and good 
times, always bearing about the same 
equivolent to all other industries. In 
addition to this enormous annual pro- 
duction of wealth farm lands would 
bring enough money to buy all the 
manufacturing plants, the mines and 
quarries of the nation. 

It would be astonishing to business 
men to figure out how much Clover- 
land’s share of this agricultural wealth 
means to them, but it would be more 
astounding for them to figure out how 
insignificant is their business share of 
the total farm wealth of the United 
States because the agricultural re- 
sources of Cloverland have not been 
developed. 


During the past year there has been 
a serious business depression because 
lumbering industries and mines shut 
down or curtailed their production, 
throwing the burden of business sup- 
port almost entirely upon farm pro- 
duction. The farms do not shut down 
or curtail production, they are always 
going concerns in dull times and in 
good times, and a going concern is 
certainly much better for business 
than one that is used for the time be- 
ing, or is running on part time, or 
with reduced forces. This statement 
in no way tends to minimize the im- 
portance of lumbering and mining, for 
they are the mainstay of business in 
many sections of Cloverland, but how 
much better would business be the 
year round were these industries sup- 
plemented with production from full 
agricultural development of the re- 
gions surrounding them. 


It would be interesting for every 
business man to figure out what ca- 
pacity of agricultural production in his 
own sphere of trade would mean to 
him. He may easily do so by basing 
his calculation on $50 gross per acre 
for every acre in his community, 
were it brought under the plow and 
made to give up its share of wealth 
in the regular rotation of agricultural 
production. He would then realize 
that the greatest and surest wealth is 
in the soil, and what land clearing 
and agricultural production would 
really mean to him and his business. 


Money in Furs 


RAPPING of fur bearing animals 

in Cloverland this Winter will be 

more extensive and more profit- 
able than in the past. The raw fur 
industry has returned to normal basis 
and indications are that prices will be 
good. It is estimated that the fur 
catch this Winter will amount to $50,- 
000,000. 

Cloverland is prolific in fur bearing 
animals and there is an opportunity 
for many young men and boys to earn 
considerable cash during the Winter 
months by putting out a few traps. It 
is a wholesome, healthy, interesting 
occupation, and while it brings in cash 
it is eliminating many farm pests and 
a menace to young live stock and 
poultry. The only expense connected 
with the work is the purchase of a 
few traps and possibly some smoke 
torpedoes for driving skunks and oth- 
er wild animals from their dens in the 
severest weather. 

Although the bounty on wolves and 
cavottes has been withdrawn in Michi- 
gan, extermination of these animals 
being left to regularly employed hunt- 
ers, the skins are worth money, and 
the elimination of each animal means 
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a big savings in dollars and cent 
the farm live stock. There are 
pelts from many smaller fur bee 
animals worth considerably 
money, and the boy who works 
during the Winter will provide 
self a good income if he gives 
matter a little study and attentio; 


Buying Power of Farm 


LTHOUGH markets for farm: 
ucts have been extremely 
during 1921, and the brea 
prices of live stock date far back 
1920 and which have not yet r 
ered, still the farmers represent ¢ 
mendous buying power, larger 
the buying power of the urban po 
tion. According to J. R. Hoy 
president of the American Farm 
reau Federation, the farmer has 
without many things so long the 
is now placing that buying power 
activity, and James O’Shaughn 
secretary of the American Associ 
of Advertising Agencies, places 
buying power at $15,000,000,000. 
Speaking of the change in att 
of the farmer President Howard ; 
“He has held off from buyins 
such a long time that he is practi 
compelled to purchase. There c 
a time when the farmer positivel 
to buy. He is out of nearly e 
thing he needs. Reports that 
come to me indicate that there is 
going on a gradual increase in 
buying, and that this will be 
more noticeable in a very short ti 


Who's a Demagogu 


PEAKING on the soldier bonu 

, Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, rec 
said on the floor of the Senat 
“Mr. President, I realize that 
is termed a demagogue in this 
upon very slight provocation. 1 
who are now advocating this | 
amendment on this bill have 
called demagogues. I have disco 
in this body that if anyone tries 
anything for agriculture in this 
try he immediately becomes a ' 
gogue. If he tries to do anythin 
labor he is called a demagogue. 
we add to this that if he tries” 
anything for the soldiers he join 
class of demagogues. The way} 
be a demagogue but to be a. 
statesman is to vote to take th 
off golf balls and golf sticks anc 
and excess profits. Then you } 
diately become a great statesma’ 


Two Views of Armam 


NDER the caption ‘“Peac 
GI Earth Forever, Is the Fal 
Prayer,’ a farm western 
stock publication heralds the fac 
the American Farm Bureau Fi 
tion is circulating a petition for 
armament and permanent peace, 
that 2,000,000 signatures of farm 
the goal. 
Immediately under this pray! 
peace and with equally attr 
headlines announcement is mad 
competitive examination to fill | 
vacancies as midshipman at the 
ed States Naval Academy at Al 
lis, and applications for the exé 
tion are reported pouring in fr 
parts of the state, especially fro| 
country. 
There is considerable pride a 
thusiasm displayed in both item 
in both phases of armament. 


More Light on Poult 


RTIFICIAL lighting of 1? 
Aiisaues during the short di 

December, January and P| 
February is known to inereas 
production, especially from pulle 
I. Bashore, a successful poulti 
is the first to give figures on t 
crease. He says without light 
got 25 per cent egg production | 
the dark day months, and with! 
cial lighting production rose 0 | 
cent, the gain being 25 per cell 
lights. He also figures that 
crease in egg production fo! 
pullets with the intelligent use) 
tificial light, in just one Winte 
pay for a farm lighting plant. 
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Are You Sold on Cloverland? 


We, who have lived in Upper Michigan the greater part of our lives; who 


1B CLOVERLAND too much of a good thing? 


have fished from its streams; tramped its hills and valleys; skimmed over its 
miles of macadamized touring highways; hunted in its forests; camped on its 
shores; harvested the products of its soils and dug the precious metals from 


beneath its surface, sit 
backand hearthe gen- 
tleman from Maine, 
from California’s sun- 
kissed shores; from 


Florida’s shaded 


glades from New 
England’s picturesque 
hills, come to us and say: 
“What a beautiful coun- 
try you have.” 


Does it mean anything 
to you? 


Do you, who have ex- 
perienced every thrill 
which the great out-of- 
doors can give, really be- 
heve that CLOVERES 
LAND has reached the 
peak of its possibilities? 
Are you satisfied that 
CLOVERLAND has giv- 
en its all, and the limit 
has been reached? 


If you are, then you are 
not; SOLD”? oneno- 
VERLAND. 


It has always been the 
purpose and aim of Up- 
per Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau of Michigan 
to inspire confidence and 
faith in this region of ours. 
It has been the desire of 
the organization to urgea 
more hearty, concerted 
and co-operative effort 


towards the more rapid growth and expan- 
sion of the region, industrially. 


The response has been gratifying; some 
progress has been made. But, until the peo- 
ple of CLOVERLAND, as an energetic and 
determined group, are finally and definitely 
“SOLD” on CLOVERLAND, the progress 
will at best be slow and uncertain. Until 
our own people are confident that this is the 
most attractive region, scenically, in the 
Union; that our lakes and streams are the 
purest and best; our soils the richest; our 
minerals merely scratched; our forests vast 
and of inestimable value; our roads the fin- 
est in the land, and the entire region, gener- 
ally, one of the best little jobs Mother Nature 
has ever turned out—then, and not until then, 
can the Development Bureau, or any organi- 
zation, an individual or any group of indi- 
viduals be justified in saying, “‘Cloverland is 
getting.” 

The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
wants the help of every live-wire, wide-awake 
citizen in CLOVERLAND in pushing this 
“believe-in-the-home-town” spirit. The Bu- 
reau wants to co-operate to the utmost of its 
possibilities in making your home-town what 
you want it tobe. BUT— 


Phe OUR BE “SOLD? ON 
CLOVERLAND YOURSELF. 

We’re starting a New Year. On Decem- 
Der 31, 1922, CLOVERLAND will be just 


what you have made it. 


How can we help you “put over’’ your 
bit for Cloverland? 


GEORGE E. BISHOP, 


Secretary-Manager. 


die Upper Peninsula Development Bureau of Michigan 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $25.00 


We are proud to sell these Suits because of their extraordinary 
value. Made of medium weight, all-wool blue serge. The fit, 
workmanship, style and finish are, of course, up to the Lauer- 
man standard. 


There Is Character As Well As Style in These 
Unusually Smart 


| 
1 Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
1 


Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, ‘Make it snappy,’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this adverti 
gabiliaher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINES cap font Gee eae an ae 


Winners at the International 


O PART of Cloverland was well 
represented at the International 
Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show, but the few exhibits 
entered shared with the prize win- 
ners. However, the three Cloverland 
states—Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota—carried off more prizes than 
any other three states, both in the 
live stock exposition and hay and 
grain show. 

Michigan had everything her own 
way in the grain show, taking the 
first 25 of the 30 prizes for Rosen Rye, 
the first five of six prizes for Red 
Rock wheat, the first three in Soft 
Red wheat, and the first three in soft 
winter wheat, besides numerous other 
prizes. F. H. Rukert and George 
Shady, of McMillan, were the only 
Cloverland winners, taking fourth and 
fifth prizes, respectively, in Rosen 
Rye. 

Rosen Rye and Red Rock wheat 
were both propagated by M. A. C., and 
the winnings indicate that no other 
state has been able to outdo the par- 
ent state of these grains. 


In the live stock arena Michigan 
carried away several class champion- 
ships, and M. A. C. won a grand 
championship with the best steer in 
the carcass class. 

Wisconsin came near carrying off 
the highest honors of the show, James 
Price, of Onalaska, showing the re- 
serve grand champion steer. How- 
ever, the Badger state rightly claims 
the “grand champion steer’ as the 
purple ribbon was tied on a cross bred 
spayed heifer. 

George McKerrow & Sons, of Clov- 
erland, carried away all the high hon- 
ors with their Shropshire sheep as 
usual, and Broughton’s Sons. took 
their accustomed share of ribbons. 

Wisconsin swine and horses also 
come in for a big portion of prizes. 

In the Hay and Grain Show Wiscon- 
sin did not fare so well, being nosed 
out by Michigan, Canada and Minne- 


Cloverland Potatoes Take All Honors 


HERE will likely be more agita- 

tion now than ever to hold the 

Wisconsin Potato Show in the 
north part of the state, as Cloverland 
counties captured all the prizes at the 
last state exhibition, completely shut- 
ting out all competition from the 
south part of the state. 


Barron County came into the lime- 
light as a potato growing county at 
the last show, taking first prize. The 
contest for highest honors was eX- 
clusively among Cloverland counties 
and the séoring was remarkably 
close, showing that the entire north- 
ern portion of the state is peculiarly 
adapted for growing potatoes, and 
that the farmers know how to grow 
them. 

Washburn and Shawano Counties 
very nearly tied for second place, and 
were close behind Barron. Price and 
Vilas also were declared almost equal 
and were pushing Washburn and Sha- 
wano hard. 

Following is the way the score 
sheet stood when the judges handed 
out the awards: 

Barron, 93.2; Washburn, 92.2; Sha- 
wano, 92.1; Price, 91.8; Vilas, 91.5; 
Oneida, 90.9; Forest, 90.7; Marinette, 
90.6; Oconto, 88.1; Bayfield, 84.1. 

Marinette made considerable adver- 
tising display of the fact that out of 
172 certified fields in Wisconsin that 
county had 62 the past season. 

A new feature at the show was in- 
troduced by the Wisconsin Bureau of 
Immigration. Illustrations of land 
clearing and other work done by new 
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sota. The only first Wisconsin 4 
was on field beans. The previow 
year the northern part of the stat 
carried off a complimentary numbe 
of prizes, but at the last show ey 
hibits from the Cloverland sectio: 
were rare. 

Minnesota took first in sweet clove 
and sweepstakes on the 10-ear yelloy 
corn class, also first in the single ea 
class. Numerous other prizes wer 
won by Minnesota corn. The stat 
sent 125 entries, 93 of which were cori 

Minnesota College of Agricultur 
won the grand championship for ba 
rows in all breeds of swine with a fe 
Berkshire barrow, the porker sellin 
for 33 cents a pound, said to be tk 
highest price ever paid at the Inte 
national. A pen of three Berkshir 
fall barrows won first in their class, | 
pen of three Hampshire fall barroy 
took second in their class, and a pe 
of three Chester Whites was give 
fourth place. 

The college also ran a close race fc 
top prizes in beef cattle classes, wi: 
ning the following: Shorthorn her 
of three, first; three Angus steer 
second; Shorthorn yearling, seconc 
Shorthorn junior yearling, fourth 
Shorthorn senior calf, second; Angi 
senior steer, second; Angus sentir 
calf, second. 

S. T. Eliason won first with a he 
of graded purebreds, which is consi 
ered the highest award a breeder cé| 
win. 

There were more entries at the la’ 
International than ever before, al 
competition was said to have been tl 
keenest in the history of the big sho! 
Nearly all contests were close for his 
honors, so all exhibitors were well s 
isfied even if they didn’t win a pwy 
ribbon. 

Canada. sprung a surprise at t 
show, carrying off first for alfalfa see 
along with honors for hay. Idaho al 
came in for high awards in hay, Mc 
tana falling behind the place it h 
always assumed at the big show. 


settlers in Cloverland attracted U 
usual interest among the thousan| 
of spectators, and focused attentii 
upon the wonderful developme 
work that is being done in the nor 
part of the _ state. This teal 
coupled with the monopoly of priz' 
won by northern counties, is cons! 
ered one of the most effective adv 
tising demonstrations for Cloverla: 
that has ever been seen. 


That the Wisconsin inspection ger 
ice is almost universally recogniz! 
in other states is indicated by repo 
from the United States Bureau | 
Markets, showing that the federal g¢ 
ernment has reversed the state’s 
spection upon only sixteen cars Ce) 
of 2,900 shipped by Badger spud m| 
this season. 


Put live stock on a full winter 
tion. Grain may be expensive, 
half-fed stock are more so. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


LOVERLAND Magazine has| 
Cis over the subscription 
list of “Farm Facts” and will] 

fill paid subscriptions to that pub} 
lication until dates of expirations) 
commencing with the January, 
1922, number. Subscribers 0 
“Farm Facts” will have their sub} 
scription advanced one month te) 
make up for the loss of the De 
cember number of that publica 
tion, and the absence of the De| 
cember number of Cloverland| 
Magazine. a | 
The “Farm Facts” subscription 
list was not received in time t 
be included in the Cloverland 
Magazine issue for December, 
which accounts for the failure 0! 
this publication to make substitu 
tion for “Farm Facts” without i 
terruption of a regular sched - 
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Goiter as a Disease 


in Farm Animals 
By GEORGE W. DAVIES 


jec’y Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association 


“VERE in Madison the ground is 
covered with snow. For all farm 
{ animals except sheep and horses 
jis means turning from pasture to 
ry feed in the form of hay, straw and 
om fodder. It is not my purpose 
are to discuss the question of drink- 
g water in the barn or manger or 
‘e necessity of feeding an ample sup- 
y of protein feeds to all classes of 
ye stock for the cheapest production 
‘meat or milk. 
‘But just now as Winter approaches 
t us look forward to lambing time 
ad farrowing time or to the arrival 
calves and colts. What insurance 
ay we secure for the safe arrival of 
rm animals? 
Feed lodine 
‘Simple goiter is one of the most in- 
lious diseases of men and animals. 
airless pigs result from a lack of 
dine in the feed of the pregnant sow. 
imbs, calves and colts born with 
ig throats” or simple goiter show a 
ck of iodine in the feed, according 
Prof. Hart of the College of Agri- 
Iture. Most of this trouble may be 
oided by feeding iodine. In each 
)00 pounds of grain or concentrates 
be fed thoroughly mix one-tenth 
und of sodium iodid or potassium 
lid or its equivalent in iodine. This 
dition of iodine in the feed should 
event practically all of the trouble 
lich Wisconsin farmers have been 
periencing with goiter in farm ani- 
ils. 
One Wisconsin sheep farmer lost 
e-half of his increase of 900 lambs. 
‘e toll is too great. 
A still more important subject than 
2 one just briefly discussed is the 
2vention of goiter in girls or boys 
tween the ages of 11 and 17 years 
| the administration of small doses 
iodine. But that is another question. 


itate Development 


‘TP IN Northern Wisconsin lies an 
) agricultural empire calling for de- 
velopment, rough in spots, but 
h in promise, and settlers are mov- 
‘in at a rate that is encouraging. 
urteen hundred families took up 
‘ir homes in the northern part of 
» state during the year, and started 
* development of about 112,000 
‘es of cut-over timber land. In 
ws to come these families will reap 
benefits of their work and the 
te will be made richer in resources 
1 citizenship. 
‘ew people, probably, realize just 
v big Wisconsin really is. We have 
1ething like 10,000,000 uncleared 
es waiting for cultivation up north, 
{ a considerable portion of it is 
id agricultural land. Not all of this 
d will be broken and cultivated by 
Ives of the state, but by people 
ling in from other sections of the 
ntry. Middle western cities are 
y sending in settlers, and the num- 
shows a steady increase. 
he report from G. M. Householder, 
the Bureau of Immigration, that 
0 families settled in Northern Wis- 
Sin this year, is based on statistics 
ushed by the railroads. Hundreds 
‘thers probably moved in, but with- 
record made of them. By far the 
ater number of these people came 
n industrial centers, preferring the 
spect of owning their own homes 
a piece of land to life in the larg- 
tities. Peonle of this sturdy type 
desirable citizens in the broadest 
se of the word. They are earnest 
ole, industrious and thrifty, and 
public policy which extends to 
n every encouragement is sound 
lie policy. 
he fullest development of North- 
Wisconsin would furnish resources 
cient to support several million 
Mle, according to those who have 
‘Stigated the possibilities of these 
‘urces. So the faster development 
uried on the better for the state. 
ilwaukee Sentinel. 
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These International 
Machines, Requiring 
Power at Drawbar 
or Belt, are Built to 
Work Right with 
Tractors: 


BELT 


Threshers 

Baling Presses 

Feed Grinders 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Cane Mills 

Stone Burr Mills 


Harvester 
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DRAWBAR 


Grain Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 


| 
| Headers They were absolutely sure that the most practical and 
Push Binders helpful service would be quickly and easily and forever 
“ available to them. 
I Mowers national Harvester Company had convinced them that no- 
| Grain Drills where else could they find a line of power farming equipment 
“4 2: so closely backed by satisfactory service. 
ty Corn Binders 


Corn Pickers 

Plows 

Disk Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Field Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 

Manure Spreaders 
Wagons | 


more apparent, 


you. 


equipment. 
present equipment. 


OF AMERICA 


GNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


iOirSttieonrmemenr 


ALAS a 


investments for years of usefulness. 
wisdom of Titan-International Tractor ownership grows 


the spring, follow their advice. 
Remember that both Titan 10-20 and 
International 8-16 now sell for $900— lowest 
prices ever quoted on these tractors with their 


Farmers Using International 


Equipment? 


M°RE than 100,000 farmers who have decided in 
favor of International Harvester tractors have 
been guided by the same impulses. 


They knew that, because of its 90-year contact with 
farming problems, the International Harvester Company 
was in better position than any other company to design 
and build long-lived, practical farm tractors. 
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They knew that in the International Harvester line they e 
could find both tractors and machines which were designed ry 
to work together as field units. = 
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Many years’ experience with the Inter- 


They knew that these factors would guarantee their 
Year after year the 


Let the judgment of these 100,000 farmers help 
For belt work now and for drawbar work in 
Use International 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Made By The Man 
Who Sells §t. 


My 


Albion steel and wood mills are quiet 
and powerful. One-third the work- 
tng parts of any other mill. 


Crly main Pitman beanng subject to 


wear. This 1s oflless, and easily re- 
placeable. Governs by dependable 
weight without springs. Fits any 4-post | 
steel tower Why not shorten your chore | 
hours now with a good Windmill? 
This is your chance—F. O. B. 
Albion. Erect it yourself. Ask your 


dealer, or write direct to 


Union Steel Products Co. Ltd. 
No. 536 


N. Berrien Street, 


ALBION, MICHIGAN, U. S, A, 


= | Greatest of 


Saw logs or cut down trees, 


; ° ’ 59 
% ‘More Potatoes 

mM pr From ground planted secured 
by use of the KEYSTONE 
d POTATO PLANTER than 


offer. Newest improvements—Better b 


i) by any other method of | 


r WER planting. Work perfectly ac- 
vag curate, A simple, strong, 
d to operate 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Doo Sa A 


durable machine. Write 
for CATALOG, price, etc- 

A. J, PLATT, MFR. 
BOX 5° STERLING. ILL. 
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~ 4 vas Direct Factory / 
@UA Price Saves You $50. 


Files —~ ‘co Latest Model 
SS So pen Lever Control 
xe 
— Tele Works Easier 
: g EM Cuts Faster 
ae »Runs Steadier 
“Costs Less 


All Log Saw Offers 


Both outfits, complete, for price of Log Saw alone. 
Make Money. Big demand for wood. 
Every man can own a WITTE Latest Model Combined Log and Tree Saw on this 


uilt. Largest Engine on a Log Saw. 


Has two fly-wheels for steady running of saw blade at full capacity. Use engine 
for belt work without removing saw gears or taking rig apart, Does not require 
an expert to operate Engine or Saw. Lifetime Guarantee against defect. 
Quick change from Logto Tree Saw. Set and start Tree Saw in 10 seconds. 
Users say—** Beats any other’’—‘*Runs fine!’’?’ Every WITTE rig complete, ready 
immediate Shipment. Write quick on this offer.—Ep. H WITTE, 


1o.c Oakland Ave. KansasCity,Mo. 
e 16°° Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Now Only 
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$35 Tree Saw 
FREE 

From Pittsburgh $105 50 
U 


Cash or Easy Terms ah 


Vrite for Log}! 
and Tree Saw 


BL 
Catalog Today 
pad 
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Bi id 
The Only 
Practical 


Tree Saw 
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“FORWARD!” 


Wisconsin’s motto 
—let that be our 
motto for 1922. By 
hard work we can 
make this our big 
a year. An honest 
‘¢ day’s toil for an honest day’s 
wage—let that be our pro- 
gram. Then industry will stride for- 
ward with banners flung skyward from 
a thousand smoking chimneys. For 
nearly seventy years this bank has been 
marching with the business leaders in 
our district. We will continue to 


keep step with those who are going 
‘“Rorward!”’ 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Affiliated with First Wisconsin Trust Company 


and First Wisconsin Company, Investment Securities 


W. A. Forsythe, Greenwood, Mo., made the top 
of the Kansas City and Chicago operi markets for 
the year, Dec. 12, in the sale of 15 purebred 
Shorthorn yearling steers at $12.75 weighing 
1,056 pounds, the cut-backs from their bull calf 
crop. They were purchased through the Erkhe 
Commission Co., by Neuer Bros. who operate the 
highest class retail market in Kansas City. 


This is the fifth time that Shorthorns have set 
the high record for the year at Kansas City. An 
interesting fact is that none of these steers had ever been at the cen- 
tral market till they were sold for slaughter. 


The Forsythe yearlings brought $135 per head. 


It Pays Well to Grow Shorthorn Beef 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING —— MILLING 


Fully Warranted 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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There is No Prosperity Unless 


Farmers Prosper 
By HON. FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America. In his position as head of 


| eee O. LOWDEN, former Governor of Illinois, is President of the 


the largest dairy cattle association of the world, numbering over 
20,000 members, he is constantly being asked to address large audiences 
of breeders and farmers all over this country. Wxtracts from one of his 


recent addresses are presented here. 


Waukesha County, Wis., where this address was held, provides one 
of the best examples of co-operative marketing of pure bred live stock to 


be found anywhere. 


The Holstein Association of this county through 


their secretary last year marketed about one-quarter of a million dollars 
worth of breeding stock for its members at a minimum expense. 


HERE we find the best agri- 
culture, where we find the 
: i farms in the best state of 


tillage, where they have the 
greatest prosperity, there we find the 
largest measure of co-operation 
among the farmers. I have preached 
this principle for twenty years when- 
ever opportunity presented itself. A 
year before the war I spent a few 
weeks in Holland, going from farm to 
farm—a very interesting country. I 
visited their agricultural college, their 
experiment. stations; I visited a num: 
ber of the most prominent breeders of 
Holstein cattle, and I was perfectly 
amazed at what these people were 
doing on lands that were grass lands 
and nothing but grass lands. I found 
better improvements on these farms, 
I found a larger measure of prosper- 
ity, I found better farming there, than 
you will find in most parts of Amer- 
ica, and I tried to find a reason for it. 
As nearly as I could get at it, it was 
that they began a number of years 
ago to practice co-operation in every- 
thing they did. They make cheese, 
more than anything else. The farm- 
ers built cheese factories and operated 
them. That did not simply mean bet: 
ter business, but it meant also that 
they had to compare results with one 
another, and the best farmer in that 
community was taken as a model and 
everybody tried to work up and get 
the same results as he did. Then they 
began to see the value of co-opera- 
tion. Before that they did not know 
what the other man was doing, but 
when they built these factories, sup- 
plied the milk through a co-operative 
society, each man knew what the oth- 
er was doing and agriculture began to 
improve. Then they organized a co- 
operative society for the exporting of 
their surplus product. They told me 
one interesting thing—that they sent 
a lot of their product to England. 
There was a great demand in Eng- 
land for Stilton cheese, I think it was, 
and as they did not know how to make 
it, they sent one of their experts to 
England to learn, and when I was 
there they were selling more Stilton 
cheese in the English market than the 
English themselves. They had car- 
ried this principle to its fullest extent, 
and I never saw a more prosperous, a 
happier, a more cheerful and success- 
ful agricultural country anywhere 
than I saw when I visited any portion 
of that snug little kingdom which their 
ancestors had wrested from the sea. 
The same thing is true in Denmark, 
and where they practice co-operation 
most in France and England they are 
getting the best results. 

Now take our country. The farmer, 
as a rule, has been absolutely isolated 
from his fellows on every proposition. 
He has gone his own way—and let me 
tell you that every time a half dozen 
farmers get together to co-operate on 
something in somebody’s kitchen in 
the neighborhood, agriculture begins 
to look up in that! community. And 
every time a cow-testing association 
is formed, dairying begins to improve 
in that community. 

The most hopeful movement of mod- 
ern times in agriculture is the county 
farm bureau. The farm bureau is go- 
ing to help us bring agriculture up 
more rapidly than any other agency 
we have had in the past, and that is 
because it gets the farmers to co-oper- 
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ating with one another along the most 
practical and successful lines. I know 
that is true in Illinois, and I am quite 
sure it is equally true elsewhere. 

We have had the most advanced 
agricultural science in the whole 
world. But while in every other in- 
dustry we are abreast of the most ad- 
vanced nations—in commerce, in man- 
ufacture, in banking and merchandis- 
ing—there is not a nation in the world 
that cannot teach America something 
about farming. 

While we have been developing in 
this country the best scientific educa- 
tion that any country has had—our 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden 


agricultural colleges have made mal 
velous progress in the last generatio 
—we have found it difficult to tran 
mit that science from the classroo!r 
to the farm. We have not been abl 
to get it from the college halls out t 
the fields, and that is exactly whe 
the farm bureau is doing today a 
over this country. He is bearing thi 
knowledge which the professors teacl 
and teach successfully, out into th 
fields. I have more faith in an it 
proved and permanent agricultw 
through the agency of the county far) 
bureau than in any other single age! 
cy we have. 
There is a gross inequality whic 
exists between the prices which 
farmer receives for his services a0 
those received in other great ind 
tries. » 
We are now in the midst of a a 
business depression. The question U 
permost in men’s minds is how 10 
will it last. This question can be @ 
swered only if men will inquire 
the causes of the depression. I 8¢ 
not attempt to enumerate all of thes 
but there is one which economis 0 
recognize as never before—the | 
dependence of industries upon on 
other. : , 
At a recent meeting of the Amerie 
Economic Association, this § bje 
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was given special emphasis. As one 
speaker put it, “Fields, mines, facto- 
ries, and railroads working together 
under a co-ordinated plan make up the 
industrial system; their total product 
is largely determined by the effective- 
ness with which they come into gear 
with one another. Now, if we wish to 
zet rid of periods, or cycles, of indus- 
trial disturbance, we ought to know 
that the several industries are march- 
ng in step.” 

It is perfectly obvious that the sey- 
sral industries cannot-keep step un- 
ess some sort of just relation is main- 
ained between the prices they receive 
or their several commodities and serv- 
ces. No industry is so powerful that 
t can live unto itself alone. All in the 
md must draw their sustenance from 
he same source. Agriculture at the 
resent time furnishes the most glar- 
nog instance of which I know of low 
rices as compared with the prices 
rhich other great industries receive 
or their goods and services. 

The cost of transportation for farm 
roducts is practically double what it 
ras before the war, while such prod- 
ets, according to the government ta- 
les, are now upon a level slightly 
bove pre-war prices. A chart recent- 
’ published shows the relative prices 
f more than three hundred commodi- 
es, according to the latest govern- 
ient tables, as compared with the 
13 price level. Farm products were, 
3. I have said, but slightly above that 
vel, while all other commodities 
1owed an increase of from 40 to 175 
sr cent. Clearly, agriculture rela- 
vely has suffered most. Some sort 
‘proper relation must be restored be- 
veen agriculture and other industries 
afore we can hope for a permanent 
provement in business conditions. 


eure is still our great basic 


dustry. A third of our population 
‘vives its living directly from the 
il’ The increase in freight rates has 
actically deprived the producers of 
any farm commodities of their best 
arkets. Under the low freight rates 
ich formerly prevailed, the farmers 
the country were the best patrons 
the railway. They shipped to the 
motest markets. They had gotten 
fay from the practice of the pio- 
ers, by which the farmer produced 
arly everything upon the farm which 
and his family consumed. They sold 
d shipped almost their entire prod- 
t, buying other merchandise articles 
return. This was doubtless to the 
momic advantage of the country as 
hole, for each territory could pro- 
ce the articles it was best fitted to 
duce, exchanging for other articles 
y needed and which were produced 
ewhere. The farmer had become a 
rehant as well as farmer. And now 
will be driven back in large meas- 
» to the more primitive practices of 
pioneer forbears. Instead of pro- 
ting the one thing, or the two 
ngs, or the three things, that he is 
st suited to produce, he will be com- 
led to produce everything which 
t be produced upon his land, wheth- 
advantageously or not, which is 
‘essary to the living of his family. 
3 alfalfa growers of the far West 
{no longer grow alfalfa for the 
mers of Iowa and Illinois. The lat- 
will be.compelled, therefore, to de- 
@ a small part of their acreage to 
cereals and to raise roughage for 
mselyes. The farmer will no long- 
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er continue to ship all his live stock 
to the great centers, buying his own 
Supplies of bacon and ham and beef 
from the butcher and the merchant, 
but will revive the old smokehouse of 
his father’s and prepare his own 
meats. A community flouring mill 
may again return. Possibly even the 
spinning wheel and the loom will find 
their old place in the farmer’s home, 
and necessary clothing may be manu- 
factured upon the farm. I am not at 
all sure but that some benefit might 
come from this return to primitive 
times; but I am sure that it will enor- 
mously reduce the volume of freight 
carried Over the railroads of the land. 
I am sure too that the total products 
of the farms of America will be large- 
ly reduced when this necessity comes. 
I do not mean to say that there are 
not other causes operating to reduce 
the price of farm products below the 
cost of production, such as want of 
purchasing power abroad, but I do 
mean to say that the first step toward 
stabilizing farm production is to bring 
transportation charges down to a point 
where the farmer can regain the 
American market which he has lost. 

And as it is with transportation so 
it is with practically all the commodi- 
ties which the farmer has to buy. As 
has been seen, farm products alone 
have anywhere nearly approached the 
price level of 1913. The result is that 
today most of the products of the 
farm are being sold at less than the 
cost of production. This condition 
cannot last long. The farmers will 
cease to produce and then prices will 
again mount and the public will suffer 
in the end. For no industry can long 
continue to produce at a loss. The 
whole industrial fabric, therefore, is 
interested equally with the farmer in 
the stabilizing of farm production. 

Will we never learn in America that 
no class and no section of our coun- 
try can genuinely prosper unless all 
prosper? I have no sympathy with 
the idea that the interests of the East 
clash with the interests of the West 
or with the interests of the South. 
Correct economic principles know no 
geographical division. The real and 
permanent interest of one section of 
Jur common country is the interest of 
all. And so no industry can perma- 
nently prosper unless all legitimate in- 
dustries are also doing well. 

Great have been the _ industrial 
achievements of America. But it 
seems to me that most of her genius 
has been devoted to the one factor of 
production alone and that in the realm 
of distribution and marketing she has 
fallen far behind. With world statis- 
tics now available, and which I note 
with satisfaction, the new Secretary 
of Commerce and the new Secretary 
of Labor propose to utilize in their de- 
partments, may we not hope that we 
shall make real progress toward stab- 
ilization of production? We all know 
the economic waste which results 
whenever industry as a whole loses 
its equilibrium. To confess that we 
are powerless to hold industry in some 
sort of balance is to confess that our 
industrial system has gotten beyond 
our control. 


SOY-BEAN STRAW IS GOOD 
ROUGHAGE 


The Tennessee 
soy-bean straw 


station compared 
and corn stover as 
roughage in the production of milk 
and butter. The ration containing 
soy-bean straw was found superior to 
that containing corn stover. This ra- 
tion produced more pounds of milk 
and butter fat and produced them 
more cheaply than the corn stover 
ration. In every case there was less 
loss in milk and butter fat during the 
feeding of soy-bean straw than dur- 
ing the feeding of corn stover. It 
was .concluded from these tests that 
soy-bean straw is a valuable addition 
to the roughage in the feeding of 
dairy cows. 

Wisconsin ranks first in cow testing 
in the United States, and Ashland 
County ranks second in the state, Wau- 
kesha holding first place. 


Good farming is to make the farm 
more productive each year. 
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(Compiled from U. S. Government statistics ) 


Look at this diagram! 


It shows just how profitable the production of butter 
or butter-fat has been since 1914, and that it pays just 
as big today as ever. 


The top line of the black area shows the price of 
butter, while the bottom line shows the cost of feed 
required to produce a pound of butter. The thickness 
of the black area then shows the spread between cost 
of feed and price of butter—or the net profit. For 
example, near the end of 1921, feed to produce a pound 
of butter cost 16.9 cents; butter sold for 45.7, leaving 
a difference of 28.8 cents per pound, or 170% profit. 


De Laval Cream Separators have helped more than 


De Laval Separator 


Che world’s standard 
—over 2,500,000 in use 


any other factor to put the butter business on sucha he world over. Skims 

. . . . - cleaner, turns easier 
profitable basis — by saving cream, improving butter in and aleees longer B33 
quality, saving time, and saving skim-milk in the best any other, 


condition for feeding, 


Let a De Laval start making and saving money for 
you now. See your De Laval agent or write for full in- 
formation. Prices on pre-war basis. Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E, Madison St. 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


Ve Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


De Laval Milker 
The better way of milk- 
ing — cheaper, faster 
and cleaner than any 
other way of milking. 
In use on thousands of 
dairy farms. 


What About the Gasoline 
You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 
sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
Pasar 


It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 
the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 


This company on account of its immense resources can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance, 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
Same, and can you buy it everywhere? 

Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes. 


It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
CHICAGO 


_—$——————$ eee 


UPS. A. 
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Charcoal Iron Company ¢ America 
(Closed) First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Dated November 1, 1921. Due November 1, 1931 
Denominations $500-$1000 


Charcoal Iron Company ef America 


—is the largest producer of charcoal iron in the United States. 

—is the largest producer of wood alcohol in the United States. 

—is the largest producer of acetate of lime in the United States. 

—owns timberlands totaling over 190,000 acres in Northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and over one hundred miles of railroad and modern 
mill equipment producing commercial lumber. 

The total assets of the Company have been valued at more than $15,- 

000,000, or over 3.75 times the total amount of this issue. The current 

assets ($3,059,831) exceed the current liabilities ($172,727) in a ratio 

of 17 to 1. 

The net average annual earnings for the past five fiscal years prior to 

Federal Taxes and reserves were $1,321,475.18, or over four times the 

maximum interest requirements. 


PRICE 98% and Interest 
To Yield About 8.25 Per Cent 


Cinion Crust Conpany 


Bond Department DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write Us a Letter 


You have only to write us a 
letter, enclosing your initial 
deposit, in order to open an 
account with the First Nation- 
al Bank of Marquette. 


We have hundreds of custom- 
ers who bank here by mail 
and they secure all the bene- 
fits offered by a connection 
with this strong National 
Bank—member of the Feder- 
al Reserve System. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Baxcess of $350,000.00 


Agricultural Extension Department, 


we have been planning to do, 
perhaps, for years? What of 
the many improvements about the 
place that we have been intending to 
make? - What about the many things 
on the farm that need attention to put 
them in good shape? 

We are always so busy during 
spring, summer and fall that we do 
not have time to attend to them. But 
in winter months we do not have so 
much to do and these things should be 
looked after. 

We should whitewash the inside of 
the barn and henhouse. We should 
see that they are made as warm and 
comfortable as possible. 

If we have no machine shed and 
tool house we should build one. We 
should get all our farm machinery 
under cover. We should examine 
every machine carefully, tighten the 
bolts, apply paint to wood and metal 
where needed, and make a list of all 
the repairs that are required to put 
the machine in first-class shape. An 
order for these repairs should be 
placed in the hands of our local deal- 
er at once. This will save delay and 
perhaps loss of time next season. 

We should go over our harness and 
do such mending as is needed. We 
should get all our tools in shape, pro- 
vide a place for them and see that they 
are kept in their place. We should 
make a list of those which we need 
and supply ourselves with them. 

If we have no woodshed convenient 


Wel about those things which 


AN ee you figure up your profits 
from your various farm crops, 
what revenue does your wocd 
crop bring? Never figured wood as a 
profit-making crop? If not, right now 
is the time to give it consideration. 
Sawing wood for neighbors and to 
gell in nearby towns and cities is prov- 
ing the means of substantial income 
in real cash to many Cloverland farm- 
erg these days. Farmers joining the 
land clearing associations in their re- 
spective communities are finding a 
splendid opportunity this Winter to 
help pay for the clearing costs next 
Summer by sawing up second growth 
timber, trees left by the lumbering 
companies, sound windfalls and even 
stumps, into fire wood. Some are find- 
ing sales now but most farmers are 
cording up the wood on land that will 
not be cleared in the Spring, so it will 
be out of the way, and plan on market- 
ing early next Fall. While reaping 
this cash crop they are also making 
land clearing easier in the Spring. 
When the land clearing compaigns 
are under way there will be less brush 
to pile and burn, and all the time may 
be put in getting rid of the stumps and 
preparing the land for the plow. AS 
the land clearing will come close to 
the Spring plowing and planting sea- 
son farmers are learning that the very 
best time to start work is now, and 


the flock is put into Winter quar- 

ters plays an important part in 
the production of good wool, accord- 
ing to Don Williams, extension spe- 
cialist in sheep raising at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 

“The flock should be fed liberally 
and regularly when it is put into Win- 
ter quarters,” says Williams in dis- 
cussing the feeding question. “The 
rations should be adapted, and should 
be governed somewhat by the condi- 
tion of the ewes when they come off 
full feed. If they are to be carried 
through the Winter on roughage, feed 
a good grade of legume hay, and, if 


(Firs aces feeding of sheep when 


available, a small amount of silage. 
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Fuel Wood Pays Big Money Returns 


Sheep Need Careful Feed Ration 


January, 1922 


“Fixing Things” Winter Work 


By EDGAR W. COOLEY 


International Harvester Company 


to the kitchen we should erect one an 
see that it is kept full of wood. Thi 
will keep the wood dry and mak 
things convenient for the women folk 


We should see if we cannot improy 
the arrangement of the kitchen so ¢ 
to save “mother” and the girls man 
steps in doing the housework. W 
should plan to make the home ¢o 
venient, sanitary; supply pure ru 
ning water, and install mechanic 
helps to help do the washing, mi 
separating, churning, etc. We shou 
clean up around the premises and p 
in a septic tank with indoor toilets, 

During the long winter evenings \ 
should plan our farm work for ne 
season. Let “mother,” the boys al 
the girls help us plan. When we ma! 
the home a co-operative society al 
let the children have an active part 
the planning they will take a great 
interest in their work and will wa 
to stay on the farm. 

Let your plans for next year inclu 
an acre garden. Draw plans for 
Have the vegetables planted in lo 
rows so it may be cultivated with 
horse and “mother” will not be co 
pelled to hoe it. Let us plan to set ¢ 
some fruit or shade trees. These W 
make the place more home-like. 

We should take an interest in co 
munity clubs, schools, churches a 
libraries. If there is no commun 
club in our neighborhood let us hi 
organize one. Let us visit the sche 
house and see if we can not do sor 
thing to make it better for teacl 
and pupils. 


. 
i 


they may also salvage all timber s§| 
able for fire wood. 

These farmers who are making 
the way from $15 to $38.50 a day 8: 
ing and selling fire wood, are not 
ing it the old-fashioned way with 
buck saw or a cross-cut saw. Not 
a jugful! 

An improved one-man log saw t 
not only saws up logs of any siZe, | 
also falls trees and buzzes — 
branches, is the real work-saver 
money-maker in the case. This W 
derful outfit is run by a 4 horsepo’ 
gasoline engine. This log saw is li 
in weight, yet sturdily built, and 
be moved anywhere with ease. 
practically operates itself and one i 
alone can tend it without much eff 

With one of these machines it is 
unusual for one man to saw fifteel 
forty cords a day.* And it is not i 
to figure the profits on such a d 
work. For wood is in great dem 
as fuel because of high coal prices 

If this improved log saw sold ‘ 
high price, it would offer a mean 
extra profits only to a few. But 
price is surprisingly low for suc 
high-class machine—so low, that 
revenue from a few day’s sawing 0: 
pays its cost. The manufacturer | 
this improved log saw also sell | 
outfit on terms so easy that it is V 
in reach of all. , 


| 
“A month or six weeks prio! 
lambing time, some grain shoul 
fed to the ewes to improve their 
dition and stimulate a good flo) 
milk. A ration of three pounds ¢l/ 
hay and two pounds silage will d 
feed through the Winter, with the 
dition of either of the following # 
rations about six weeks before }) 
ing time: (1) one-half pound of | 
and one-half pound of oats; (2) 
half to one pound of the follow 
5 parts corn, 3 parts oats, 2 ? 
wheat bran, and 1 part oil meal.”| 

Importance of good breeding | 
care is also emphasized by the; 
lege specialist in the productio 
better wool in the state. ha 


' 
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f Cloverland Is What We 


Make It, Then— 


(Continued from page 3) 


ikably good conditions of the roads 
the upper peninsula. 

‘We have on the docket at the pres- 
t time approximately 225 miles of 
w construction, amounting to about 
500,000 for 1922. This work is 
tty well scattered throughout the 
ainsula but the heaviest work will 
done in Schoolciaft, Mackinac, and 
ippewa Counties, so that you will 
3 that we are, as rapidly as possi- 
», getting away from the bad condi- 
ns existing in the east end of the 
ninsula. All of this work, or at 
st 90 per cent of it, will be in shape 
that it can be advertised for the 
sxeipt of bids during the months of 
ireh and April. This will mean 
1ds will be advertised, contracts 
, and contractors have an oppor- 
lity to get all equipment on the 
yund preparatory to starting work 
ring the early part of May, or at 
} earliest possible moment next 
ison. 

‘As regards the work between Wat- 
meet and Escanaba, the concrete 
yvement between Wakefield and 
msay has been completed. Seven 
les from the Iron-Gogebic County 
e, running westerly toward Waters- 
et, have been placed under con- 
ct, have been graded, and will have 
3e course gravel placed by early 
ring. The contractors are working 
this at the present time. The sur- 
e course will be placed during the 
ring and Summer, but with the 
se course placed, travel will not be 
onyenienced in the least. 


Approximately half a mile of con- 
te pavement has been laid in Iron 
rer. The remainder of this will be 
apleted as rapidly as possible next 
ison. This piece extends entirely 
ough the village of Iron River. Ap: 
ximately a mile and a quarter run- 
g easterly from the Menominee- 
‘kinson County line has been com- 
ted with a gravel surface. This 
s out a bad detour and a road 
ich had a number of steep grades 
it. This was open to traffic during 
»tember. 


Two and three-quarters miles on 
' east side of Menominee County, 
ning east from a point one mile 
t of Wilson, has been completed 
h a gravel surface. This road has 
m used at all times by the travel- 
ilic, due to the fact that there was 
‘detour for the same. This consti- 
3s all of the work between Waters- 
at and Escanaba with the excep- 
1 of the piece of penetration ma- 
am and concrete which was built 
the city of Escanaba.” 
his would seem to convince even 
most skeptical that there will be 
let-up on the program to give the 
yer Peninsula of Michigan a com- 
€, unbroken net-work of touring 
a4ways, which will be a pride and 
st to this region. So much for the 
lways. 
Ow, as to other plans in progress 
establishing the Upper Peninsula 
Michigan as a national tourist ob- 
ive. The Upper Peninsula Devel- 
1ent Bureau, which has spent thou- 
ds of dollars annually during the 
; three years, advertising the nat- 
attractions of the region to the 
‘ist, will handle its own program 
coming year, and its officers have 
immed an energetic follow-up cam- 
‘2 which should bring results. The 
y of Cloverland, its lakes, historic 
3, its fishing, hunting, camping, 
' every phase of the peninsula 
th attracts the tourist, will be com- 
d into a series of attractive and 
tuctive booklets, and these sent 
broadcast. 
) further advertise the region an 
Mgement has been made with per- 
sion from Frank Rogers, state 
Way commissioner, for the mark- 
of all automobile trails through 
erland with the sign of the clover- 
similar to that already appear- 
along a few of the more important 


trunk lines. The work was begun last 
year, and will be completed early in | 
the Spring. 

Further than that, the co-operation 
of the civic clubs, historical societies 
throughout the peninsula, and all oth- 
er organizations which may be inter- | 
ested, has been solicited for the fur- 
therance of plans now in progress, 
among them the adequate marking of | 
historic sites, the establishing of tour- | 
ist camping reserves, the marking of 
springs and watering places, and the 
establishing of tourist information bu- 
reaus for the distribution of maps and 
literature. 

Co-operation—the keynote of suc- | 
cess in any line of endeavor—is also 
expected to bring about a fair adjust- 
ment of the ferry rates from the south- 
ern peninsula to St. Ignace, over the 
Straits of Mackinac. This has long 
been a “sore spot” but it is confident- 
ly believed that next year will see a 
decided improvement. | 

Lastly—a more widespread concep- | 
tion of what the tourist and resort | 
business means to any region, and to 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan par- 
ticularly, is found in the many new 
business establishments springing up 
throughout the peninsula, and the im- 
provements in progress on old ones. 
New hotels are under construction, old 
ones are being remodeled, way-side | 
coffee shops are appearing here and | 
there along the main trunk lines, ga- | 
rages are expanding to accommodate 
the increased business, the merchants 
are planning attractive window dis- 
plays to catch the eye of the tourist- 
visitor. In fact, everywhere there is 
evidence of a new realization of the 
actual value of the tourist business. 

Co-operation will tell the story. If 
every citizen of Cloverland will stop 
and consider the unparalleled attrac- 
tions which are his by right of resi- 
dence, and will appreciate that fact to 
the extent of telling his friends about 
it, and of extending every courtesy to 
the visiting tourist next year, half of 
the task of advertising is accomplish- 
ed. 

If we are “sold” on Cloverland our- | 
selves, we can very easily sell it to 
our friends. And the time to do it is 
NOW. 


For first class sleeping car passen- 
gers only. No extra fare. 


The fastest and finest train between 
Chicago and San Francisco. All steel 
equipment. Only 68 hrs., 20 min. en- 
route, via Chicago & North Western- 
Union Pacific - Southern Pacific. 
Always the pioneer. The leader of the 
present. 


Lv. Chicago . . . 8:10 p.m. daily 
Ar. San Francisco . 2:30 p.m. (3rd day) 


Buffet club car with valet service, barber 
and bath. Standard Pullman sleeping cars 
with drawing rooms, compartments, library 
and observation parlor. Dining car service. 


More miles of double track than any 
other trans-continental line. Automatic 
electric safety signals all the way. 


The Best 
of Everything 


Full particulars on application to any 
Ticket Agent, C. & N. W. Ry., or 
C.A.CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Passenger Terminal 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


A good log saw on the farm will help 
pay the expenses of land clearing and 
will be a big time and money saver in 
cutting cordwood. 


There <guld DOD LOY vaten in | YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
ary iar. eardaninl <a MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [S85SS52t2| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. — 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
(SFT A SSE GTEC OVO PERLE 2 OO LAO 
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First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SED US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William @. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


The First National Bank 
of Ontonagon 


Capital - - $50,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - $42,000.00 
Resources Exceeding $500,000.00 


Invites correspondence with prospective Settlers. 


A. HALTER, President 
C. F. EICHEN, Vice President 
R. J. KNEEBONE, Vice President 
B. F. BARZE, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd. Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
Jel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, 
E. L, Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. Reynolds, 

John M. Lengyear 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


OMcers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence: from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


ee 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
CADITAINT be ciclcels,c olacltteinee $200,000.00 
PRIDD LUE oe snes 0j2 ho os Chien Ee $200,000.00 
Undivided Harnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R, T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

jer; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


ST 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L, H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell 


———— 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
ed tha of Chippewa County. 
orrespondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, Vice 
Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. §. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee. 
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Taxes as Affecting the Sale 


Cut-over Land 
By A. J. ERICKSON 


Land Department, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Michigan | 


OT many years ago cut-over 

lands in this peninsula were 

considered by large lumber 

companies as having practi- 
cally no value and hardly worth pay- 
ing taxes on. However, we are only 
experiencing what already has hap- 
pened in old states. As population in- 
creases and civilization progresses cut- 
over lands as well as other property 
increases in value and the increased 
valuation on this class of property for 
tax purposes has not been out of pro- 
portion to other kinds. There are, of 
course, some localities in which the 
assessing officers may have an exag- 
gerated idea of the present value of 
cut-over lands, but in these same lo- 
calities you will find that this is also 
true as to other property. Equality is 
the first canon of taxation. While we 
all realize that taxes are too high, but 
when properly assessed on a fair valu- 
ation, can we complain provided we 
are getting the same treatment as our 
neighbor and the various kinds of 
property are being valued at the same 
ratio to its real value? 


It is not a question of valuations, 
but rather one of the amount of taxes 
raised. In a community where high 
valuations prevail an injustice is un- 
doubtedly being done to every prop- 
erty owner in that community. The 
board of equalization will not always 
take into account that the high valua- 
tions in the one political community 
are probably out of proportion to the 
assessed valuation on similar property 
in another and, therefore, the one with 
the high valuations would be carrying 
a larger proportion of the state and 
county taxes than it really should. 
The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into one of the amount of money 
raised rather than one of the assessed 
value and it behooves every property 
owner to see that moneys raised for 
taxes do not exceed the actual needs 
of the community and that such money 
is properly expended. Only in this 
way can taxes be kept down. I might 
add that high taxes in a _ district 
opened up by good roads and develop- 
ing rapidly are not as a rule a detri- 
ment to sales of cut-over lands in that 
district. Roads and schools are the 
first demand of the prospective set- 
tler and where these are found sales 
are greater and prices better. 


The object of taxation is to secure 
funds for public service. In rural 
communities this means service to the 
farmer—providing roads, schools, etc., 
essential to its development. The 
state and federal government through 
taxation provides agricultural schools, 
experimental farms, clearing experts, 
county agents, etc.—all for the benefit 
of the farmer and the development of 
agriculture. We cannot, in view of 
these facts, deny that cut-over lands— 
prospective farms—are receiving some 
benefit from the taxes paid. Agricul- 
ture is the essential industry but bear 
in mind that no other class of prop- 
erty is receiving similar service and 
we must admit, therefore, that cut- 
over lands are receiving a fair share 
of the benefits of taxation. This serv- 
ice provided through taxation helps 
and is a direct aid to the sale of cut- 
over land. 


It is a question if the increase in 
value of undeveloped agricultural 
lands keeps pace with the item of 
taxes and interest on the investment, 
or in other words, original value 
placed on them at the time they are 
ready for sale. In this respect the 
owner of cut-over land may be likened 
to a merchant ‘selling a commodity 
that demands a quick turn-over in or- 
der to realize a profit. His price must 
be such that the lands will move quick- 
ly and should be governed by the value 
of improved agricultural land in the 
immediate community and he must 
employ methods in selling that will 
bring quick results. 
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There are in this peninsula |] 
tracts of lands that have been cut 
for a number of years and still re 
unsold, and it is in cases of this 
that the tax burden seems unbear 
However, if we analyze the situ; 
and go back far enough we may. 
that it is the result of short-sig 
policy in the past on the part oi 
lumbermen and timber owners to_ 
out the settler and thus obviate 
necessity of building roads and gel 
and opening up the district and in 
way keep taxes down. This, how 
is not the policy of the lumberme 
the present time; now the settle 
encouraged to follow their operat 
This method will in the future pre 
the situation just referred to and 
lumbering industry will at the ; 
time help to bear the burden of ¢ 
ing up the district. Under the pre 
system of taxation and in view of 
facts stated, can we advance any 
son why cut-over lands should 
bear their just share of the tax 
den or why this class of proy 
should receive any special consi 
tion? 

(Continued on page 17) — 


The | 


First National Ban) 
of DULUTH | 


At the Center of Cloverlan 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS | 
and PROFITS 


$3,600,000 


RESOURCES 


$24,000,000 


his bank wants to kno 
you and your problen 
The interests of Northeaster 
Minnesota are the interes’ 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or b 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: | 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kin 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cul 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. | 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortense) 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franso| 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W, } 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cu 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brow! 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


My 


sary, 1922 


{EB First Wisconsin National 
Bank, of Milwaukee, has a well 
worked out system of classes for 
50 employees on its rolls, and the 
zest among them are obliged to 
d regularly. President Oliver C. 
r has in his institution an educa- 
sommittee, of which Cashier A. G. 
xy is chairman, whose functions 
hose of a board of education, and 
ducational director devoting his 
time to the bank’s educational 
. The latter is Arthur H. Lam- 
'a graduate of the University of 
ynsin, who for a number of years 
mm the faculty of one of the Mil- 
ee high schools. 
employees are given opportunity 
tudy to fit themselves for ad- 
ment. Classes for pages, mes- 
rs and junior clerks, ranging in 
from 15 to 20 years, are held early 
2 day on the bank’s time and at- 
nce igs compulsory. 
es must attend two periods a 
at 9 a. m., instruction being 
in the duties of page, spelling, 
sh and arithmetic. 
jsengers must attend one period 
tk, at 8:15 a. m., instruction be- 
iven in English, business arith- 
and elementary banking. The 
Wisconsin has written its own 
yjook for this year’s instruction 
» latter subject. 
ior clerks must attend one period 
kk, at 8:15 a. m., instruction be- 
iven in commercial arithmetic, 
and industry, and elementary 
og. 
other classes are conducted 
igs and all employees are en- 
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school System for Employees 
Of Big Bank 


couraged to carry on some business 
study, either in the bank’s own 
classes or elsewhere in night courses 
or by correspondence. 

The senior clerks meet once a week, 
Last year twenty-four studied the 
Banking Practice course of the Ben- 
jamine Franklin Institute, twenty-two 
studied the Business Science Course of 
the Sheldon school and twenty-seven 
the Modern Business course of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Half 
the cost of such courses is paid by the 
bank. The program this year includes 
one class in Modern Business, two in 
Banking Practice, one in business Eng- 
lish and one in literature, the latter 
wholly for cultural purposes. 

There is given also weekly instruc- 
tion in letter-writing and English for 
stenographers. Two classes in sewing 
are given for the girls of the bank. 

One of the benefits from these 
classes, especially in the managers’ 
group is the development of speakers 
among the bank’s employees. The 
climax of last year’s educational sea- 
son was a dinner attended by mem- 
bers of the various classes and the of- 
ficers of the bank, and the results of 
this get-together were highly gratify- 
ing to those in charge. It is planned 
this year to have several such dinners 
during the season for the discussion 
of current problems. 

A branch of the 
maintained at the bank where em- 
ployees may obtain books on general 
subjects, including fiction, while the 


public library is 


bank’s own library provides other 
reading on business and financial 
subjects. 


igricultural Men Favor Extension of 
Credit to Farmers 


NY EQUITABLE pro rata repre- 
sentation of agriculture on the 
z0verning boards of the Federal 
re banking system” is strongly 
in a series of resolutions passed 
» National Association of Com- 
ners and Secretaries of Agri- 
3, at its recent meeting in Chi- 
ind just now made public. “That 
discretionary power be given 
‘deral Reserve Bank, in the ex- 
1 of credit to farmers,” the as- 
on also urges. “This should at 
les be reasonable and season- 
ad based not alone on the cap- 
d deposits, or the reserve bal- 
£ any bank with the Federal 
‘e system, but larger considera- 
ould be given to the real condi- 
and need in a given section 
‘upon actual production. The 
S passed to support and stab- 
sriculture as well as commerce 
dustry, but in its operation it 
iled miserably to sustain agri- 


“The association heartily approved 
and endorsed the magnificent pro- 
gram presented by the American dele- 
gates to the disarmament conference 
and trust for their adoption by the 
nations of the world. Members of 
Congress who have been supporters 
of agricultural interests were praised. 
An increased appropriation by the 
Federal government to enable it to 
continue to co-operate with the states 
in the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis was urged. Congress is asked 
to pass a sufficient appropriation to 
continue the quarantine control and 
eradication of the European Corn Bo- 


rer, boll weevil, and other plant 
pests.” 

The resolutions end with a very 
cheerful note. ‘We venture,” they 


say, “to expound the gospel of optim- 
ism. Agriculture is the foundation of 
civilization and human existence. An 
industry so essential to the welfare 
of the world is bound to be restcred 
on a permanently profitable basis. 
That the tide will turn is inevitable.” 


axes as Affecting Cut-over Land Sale 


(Continued from page 16) 


tould be the endeavor of the 
mer to sell to actual settlers or 
lization companies who do. In 
Act No. 208 of the Public Acts 
year the actual purchaser and 
de settler may secure exemp- 
m taxes for the first five years 
lying with the conditions of 
t. This is help in the right di- 
and to one who needs it and 
ture should be called to the at- 
of every applicant for the pur- 
f cut-over land. I do not be- 
is generally known that such 
nption can be secured by the 
tler. If further aid and relief 
new farmer in the matter of 
ong these lines can be secured, 
e it should be done, but how 
what extent I am not prepared 
and would like to hear it dis- 


cussed. We want the actual settler 
for only in this way can we develop 
our rural communities and increase 
the value of our remaining lands and 
aid their sale. We must make him 
prosper and any aid or concessions 
given him will benefit the entire com- 
munity. 


HALF THE NATION’S PEAS ARE 
CANNED IN WISCONSIN 


A total of 4,063,000 cases of peas— 
approximately half of the entire pea 
pack of the nation was put up by 
Badger canners this year. 

“While this pack is nearly 3,000,000 
cases ahead of the nearest competitor 
state, it falls short of the 5,804,000 
case pack of last year,” says R. E. 
Vaughan of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. 


Once in a Lifetime 


—there comes an opportunity—THE opportunity 
of that lifetime. 


TO THE FARMER, THE LIVE STOCK MAN, 
THE DAIRYMAN, THE MANUFACTURER, AND 
TO ANY MAN LOOKING FOR THE BEST THE 
OLD U. S. CAN OFFER IN THE WAY OF NAT- 
URAL RESOURCE, that opportunity is at hand—in 


The State of Michigan. 


Thousands of acres of low-priced, fertile, agricul- 
tural land; millions of feet of virgin timber; rapid- 
flowing streams for water power; inland lakes; the 
center of the world’s greatest market for all com- 
modities, whether from farm, mill or factory; the 
nation’s ideal summer resort section. It is all in 
MICHIGAN. 


For full information, write 


H. H. HALLADAY 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . .. . . Over $20,000,000.00 


y 


on There is room for 100,- 

MORE FARMERS o'tew rermers on te 

cut-over lands tributary 

to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota, 

Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neigLbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


Northern State Normal ollege 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


New Buildings 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
eee eR 
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- 600 thrifty and contented farm families. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


To the Prospective Settler: 


In looking about for the place in which you are going to build your 
farm home, are these some of the questions you are asking: 

Can cut-over lands be bought for $10, $15 to $25 per acre? 

Has hardwood timber grown on these lands so that I may know that 
the soil is productive? 

Are there good railroad facilities, good schools, churches, roads, and 
neighbors? 

Is work plentiful, so that I can earn a good living for my family 
while clearing my land and getting established? 

Is the climate healthful; can good crops be raised; is there a market 
near at hand? 

How about your rainfall, is it plentiful? 

Are your established farmers progressive? 


SSS 
ee + = 


If these are your questions, read their answers in the following: 
Thirty years azo Gogebic County had no farmers. Today there are 
All started on cut-over lands 
bought at low cost and on easy terms. 

Gogebic County’s varied industries, mining, woods-work, and farm- 
ing, enable the settler to live comfortably while clearing his land and 
getting established. 

The great iron ore mines of Ironwood, Bessemer and Wakefieid use 
thousands of pieces of mining timber, cords and cords of cedar lag- 
ging, and rundreds of trestle poles, thus furnishing winter work for 
the settler and the best possible market for the settler’s timber. 

These bustling mining centers of 18,000, 7,000, and 5,000 population, 
respectively, with the greatest iron ore mines in the world, furnish 
readv markets for all farm products at good prices. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted to dairying. Bumper crops of 
clover, oats and peas for ensilage, corn for ensilage, and root crops are 
grown. 

Beautiful farm homes, modernly equipped dairy barns, silos, and 
contented herds of Holstein and Guernsey cattle, mark the landscape 
throughout the county. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, a Federal Farm Loan Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, 
a County Farm Bureau, Banks friendly disposed to farmers—all these 
speak for the agricultural development of Gogebic County. 

Gogebic County held the largest and most successful Fair in its his- 
tory in 1920. 

Carl Johnson, Gogebic County Junior Live Stock Judge, won state 
and national honors in 1920. 

Big land clearing projects are under way for 1921. 

ie a carloads of dynamite have been purchased co-operatively by 
settlers. 

These cut-over hardwood lands are highly productive. Soils that 
grow hardwood timber will not blow away. 

We have an ample and regular supply of moisture. Drought is un- 
known. Total or even partial crop failures are unheard of. 

Gogebic County is not the Promised Land—it is not a place of milk 
and honey, but it welcomes and endeavors to help industrious, thrifty, 
and ambitious home-seekers. With very little capital, but with an 
earnest desire, coupled with ability and willingness to work, the set- 
tler can establish himself and his family comfortably here. Many 
have done it. Why not you? 

Investigate these lands, so conveniently and beautifully situated in 
Greater Cloverland, the last great American frontier. 

The latest U. S. census shows that 51% of all increase in agricultural 
development has taken place in Greater Cloverland in the ten-year 
period just past. Start your little development program before all 
these inexpensive low-priced lands are taken up. 

Trout streams, great forests of wild life, good roads, and the largest 
inland lake in the state (Lake Gogebic) make their strong appeal to 
the sporting blood of able-bodied settlers. 

Get away from the life of a tenant farmer. 
and energy will build you a farm home here, 


C. E. GUNDERSON, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, 


IRONWOOD, MICH. 
(Authorized by the Gogebic County Board of Supervisors) 


A little money, courage 
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7|LIVE STOCK LESSON 


LESSON NO. VI 
Other Necessary and Useful Product 
From Livestock : 


HE manufacture of oils, and by 
this we mean the handling of 
all of the excess fats from all 
classes of live stock, naturally 
divides itself into two parts; the man- 
ufacture of edible products or those 
which we eat and the manufacture of 
inedible products or those used for 
other purposes. Let us consider first 
how the edible products are handled. 


Making of Oleo Oil 


One of the most important is the ex- 
cess beef fat which comes from the 
steer carcass. Hach animal gives us 
about forty pounds of fat and it is 
first sliced by running it through a 
machine made up of rotary knives. 
After being sliced it is chilled in filt- 
ered ice water and is then hashed in 
a big power food chopper before it is 
conveyed to the melting kettles. These 
big cast iron kettles hold about 3,000 
pounds and about two hours time is 
required before the fat is melted. This 
melted beef fat is known in the pack- 
ing plant as oleo stock. 

This oleo stock or beef oil is si- 
phoned off into galvanized iron tanks 
where the fine meat fibre and excess 
moisture is allowed to settle—then it 
is run into a machine which is 
equipped with a water jacket and a 
double coil pire through which water 
may be circulated. Cool water is 
then circulated through the pipes and 
jacket but not in contact with the 
oil, so that a portion of the oleo stock 
which is known as stearine will crys- 
talize (become solid), while the softer 
oil remains in a liquid form. When 
this is accomplished, the whole mass 
is mixed together, put into press 
cloths and subjected to pressure in a 
big press holding a ton of material. 

The crystalized oil which is known 
as stearine, is held in a press cloth 
while the liquid oil flows out. This 
liquid oil is now known as oleo oil 
and is the chief oil used for the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine. It has a 
melting point lower than the tempera- 
ture of our bodies and is therefore 
easily digested. The stearine after 
being removed from the press is melt- 
ed and is used for the manufacture of 
compound lard which will be de- 
scribed here, but first let us see how 
oleomargarine is made. 


Manufacturing Oleomargarine 


The oleo oil is mixed with neutral 
lard, which is leaf fat melted at a low 
temperature; also a little vegetable 
oil is used, such as peanut oil, and 
this oil mixture is churned with rip- 
ened or sour milk in a machine, the 
paddles of which go around very fast. 
This causes an emulsion or an inti- 
mate mixture of the oil and milk. 
When this mixture is perfect the 
churn is opened, and as the emulsion 
flows out in a small stream it is struck 
with considerable force by a spray of 
ice water which causes the oil to sol- 
idify and trap the milk solids. Then 
it is salted and worked something like 
you have seen mother work butter at 
home except that it is done by a ma- 
chine. Then it is made into prints 
and packaged and after being proper- 
ly boxed it is ready for sale. ; 

The manufacture of oleomargarine 
requires a great deal of care and skill 
but it makes beef cattle of more value 
than they would be if it were not pos- 
sible to manufacture such a product. 
Government inspectors have charge of 
the entire process and a very health- 
ful and delicious product results. Now 
let us see what is done with the stear- 
ine or hard fat. 


How Compound Lard Is Made 


This is melted and mixed with veg- 
etable oil (such as refined cottonseed 
oil) in the right proportion and after 
it is bleached and filtered it is chilled 
by running over an /ron roller which 
is cooled down a few degrees below 
zero by means of brine. This chills it 
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thick pasty substance. It is then 
into pails and packed and is read 
the housewife. This substanc 
called compound lard. Some : 


immediately so that it looks i 


prefer it to real lard and it gene 
costs a little less. It is a very | 
shortening, however, being madi 
of a mixture of beef and vege 
oils. Before describing the a 
ture of inedible oils it should be : 
tioned that lard, as described a 
lesson on hogs, is of course one 0) 
important edible oils. 


Inedible Oils 


In most large packing plants 13 
are six grades of inedible oils, | 
grades of tallow which originat 
the beef department and three gi 
of grease which originate in | 
department. The differentiation) 
tween these two general class¢ 
based upon the hardness of the 
ucts, the tallow or beef product 
considerably harder than greas 
products from the hog. The diffe 
between the qualities of each ge) 
class is based principally isl 
color and degree of acidity Yi 
measures the amount of decom: 
tion or the breaking down of th 
from its original form. | 

All of the tallows and greases, { 
ever, are subjected to a refining) 
bleaching treatment. The steari} 
crystallized and pressed out simil 
the process used in the manufat 
of oleo oil. This process is Ca} 
out principally with the greases| 
tallows often being used i sat 


separation of the hard and soft) 
for the manufacture of soap. 
softer oils extracted from the gi 
are treated with Fuller’s earth y 
bleaches them and they are thei 
up in barrels and shipped. Thi 
is used largely for lubrication it 
chine factories and is some 
mixed with other lubricating oils) 
mineral nature. 
Neatsfoot oil comes from { 
feet. It is extracted by cooking! 
then by the separation of the ste’ 
which is similar to stearine e 
tion in the oleo oil process. 


Soap 


The stearine from the greas 
gether with tallow and_ other 
which the soap factory may us) 
treated in mammoth kettles, eig| 
feet in diameter and fifty feet > 
This mixture is boiled together } 
week; a chemical change takes | 
the result being liquid soap. 7 
drawn off, put into forms to h' 
and after being milled, which 1 
slicing into ribbons and remixii 
that it will contain no hard lumps 
will therefore be uniform; perfu) 
coloring may be added and it is! 
ready to be stamped out into cali 
that you and I and all of the / 
boys and girls may keep clean. 


Glycerine 
In the bottom of the kettle is | 
what is known as sweet water, | 
when the excess moisture is @ 
rated becomes glycerine. This ist 
for the making of medicine at 
plosives. 
This finishes the manufactu 
the principal products made fror 
and oils and we will now see hov 
is made. 


Glue 


Possibly some of the boys et 
do not realize how frequently 
use glue. Practically every Plt 
furniture, every book, and many 
things which we all use every 
such as sandpaper, hair brushes 
are made up partly of glue. 
products from which glue is madf 
sist of bones, skulls, joints, PD 
together with the trimmings 
hides and pelts. ; 

These products are washed ! 
oughly, bleached by means of al 
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and after four or five separate 
ngs the glue liquor is pretty well 
jected. The glue liquor or the 
* used to cook the raw product 
awn off, evaporated down to a 
( substance—like molasses in Jan- 
--and is then spread out in a thin 

chilled, put on net wire racks 
ried by means of a forced heated 
irculation. Glue cakes result 
1 may be sold as such or pow- 

and barreled before being sold. 
jones, after the glue has been ex- 
1d, are dried, ground up, and used 
wrtilizer. 

Medicines 


eral medicines are made from 
wrious glands of cattle, sheep and 
There are eighteen or twenty 
| products manufactured by the 
+ packing plants although small- 
es have not enough of this ma- 
to make a manufacturing de- 
nent of this kind pay. Most of 
{ products should be used only on 
al occasions and in every case 
‘cians should prescribe and sanc- 
‘their use. In other words, no 
-pt should be made by any person 
ie them without a doctor’s order. 
\a few of these will be mentioned 
for the benefit of the boys and 
but they will be representative of 
thers. 
3 pituitary gland, for instance, 
ii comes from cattle and which is 
‘y small lobe at the base of the 
, is used to prevent shocks in 
zal operations. 
= pineal gland is used in some 
, to correct mental backwardness 
‘ildren. d 
3 thymus gland, which is ob- 
lfrom sheep, is used in the treat- 
of ricketts. 
sin, which comes from the hog’s 
ich, is used to correct digestive 
lers. 
® suprarenal gland, found on the 
ze of the kidney of sheep, is a 
“ful heart stimulent. One hun- 
-and thirty-five thousand sheep 
2quired to produce one pound of 
‘renalin. 
Tankage and Fertilizer 
might give several other in- 
es of similar products which are 
iy as important to the human 
but this fwill suffice. The next 
f products in which the boys and 
are perhaps more vitally inter- 


} 
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ested, at least many of them are, are 
tankage, meatmeal, etc. You will re- 
member that this material comes from 


the products not used for edible pur- 
poses. 


These products are cast into large 
rendering tanks, cooked under high 
steam pressure and after the tallow 
or grease is drawn off, the remaining 
portion, which consists of tankage and 
tank water, is drawn off. The tank 
water runs into big storage vats and 
the tankage is pressed in a hydraulic 
press to get rid of excess moisture. 
The tankage is then dried down until 
it contains only ten per cent or less 
moisture. 


The tank water is cooked in a large 
vat until the excess grease rises and 
is skimmed off and it is then evapo- 
rated down in a vacuum pan until it 
is a very thick substance. Then it is 
mixed with the heavier tankage and 
dried. The finer grade of this mate- 
rial is selected and ground up for meat 
meal which makes excellent concen- 
trated hog feed as many club boys 
and girls have found out before now. 
The tankage not used in this way is 
utilized for fertilizer manufacture, fur- 
nishing the principal source of nitro- 
gen of many complete fertilizers. 


Use of Blood 

The blood from the slaughtering es- 
tablishment comes under this cate- 
gory also, as it is handled very much 
like tankage as far as the pressing 
and drying is concerned. It has to be 
cooked for about a half hour and co- 
agulated, however, before it is 
pressed. It is sometimes used as 
blood meal and frequently used in the 
manufacture of other animal feeds. 


Bones and Horns 


The skin bones of cattle, both front 
and rear, are sawed squarely on the 
ends, given several cookings in an 
open vat in hot water and are then 
dried on racks. These bones are 
graded according to weight and qual- 
ity and are used for the manufacture 
of buttons, tooth brush handles, knife 
handles, powder puff tops, etc. 

Horns as a whole are not now used 
for the manufacture of combs, hair 
pins, etc., as the number of horned 
cattle being marketed are decreasing 
and there is not enough volume of 
horns to make this manufacturing 
process profitable. 
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Oconto County's Great Holstein Herd 


HE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


ADOLFH P. LEXINER, Owner 


| 

; 

, 

le 

nominee River Sugar Co., 
mominee, Michigan. 


atlemen : 


P. W. NEMET” Herdsman 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1921. 


Iam pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, a 
Ko bred !olstein, made the following record: 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


500.5 A Ore 745.6 lbs. 
BERR heceice jose eve rels 115.6 Ibs. 


32.2 Ibs. 


‘es for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 

Por sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount of 
‘m dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 Ibs. of beet pulp per 
.» Weare feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of beet 


L/MDW 


2 and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as a 
Stitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute for 
ze. There is no substitute for beet pulp. 


THE QUALITY FARMS, 
Adolph P. Lehner, 
Owner. 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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LEA 


In the Number of Farms In 
In the Percentage of Improved In 

Acres In 
In Value of Farms In 
In Value of Live Stock In 
In Diversified Crops In 
In Corn In 
In Potatoes 


Menominee County 


DS 


Fruit Production 

Sugar Beets 

Rye 

Wheat 

Rural Schools 

Rural School Attendance 
Percentage of High School 


Attendance (State Record) 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
CLOVERLAND 


WHERE CORN MATURES ALL FARM CROPS ARE ASSURED 


Menominee County grows more corn than all the other 14 coun- 


ties in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan combined. 


two reasons— 


son, allays frost menace, generates moisture. 


There are 


SOIL AND CLIMATE 


Lake Michigan, forming the big diagonal boundary line of Me- 
nominee County, modifies the climate, lengthens the growing sea- 


growing does the rest. 


Soil suited to corn 


Although Menominee County now has 2,300 farmers, there is 
room for 2,300 more on undeveloped low-priced land. 


SEE MENOMINEE COUNTY ON YOUR 
TOUR NEXT SUMMER 


FREE CAMP 


Beautiful Lakes, Streams, Good Fishing, Virgin Forests 


SITES 


For further information address: 


Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 


J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 


Howard E. Nadeau, Presidert Chamber of Commerce, tvienomi- 


nee, Mich. 


&& This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Board of 


Supervisors. 
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Many Thrills in Ice Yachtin 


A good name 


Dooce BrotHers, Detroit 


y) 


if] All we ask of any experienced stockman or farm- 
i} er is a clean record, possessing ambition and the 
HH ; : energy to go forward. If you have these requi- 
ii! sites write to us and we will give you a choice location on some of our best cut- 
over land on terms and conditions that will enable you to make a success if 
| you have the right kind of stuff in you. 

WRITE TO US. Tell us about the size acreage you want, what you want to do 

with it, whether you now possess any stock—hbeef cattle, dairy cows, sheep or 
swine, and horses—whether you have any farm implements and tools, and give 
us one or two references. 
WE WILL DO THE REST. We have thousands of acres of good, hardwood 
cut-over land, watered with clear streams and lakes, with an abundance of 
grass and clover going to waste each year. There are no commissions to pay. 
We own the land and make terms and arrangements with each purchaser to suit 
his needs, and give aid in establishing credit and banking connections. Tell us 
frankly what you want. All correspondence confidential, 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN, 
OR 
GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 
GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


17 1 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


LAND FOR SALE woonD FOR SALE 


Phone 20 


hind 17 


l 
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fleet of about 40 boats in Marinette and 
practically as many in Menominee. 
In the four years beginning with 1908, 
many fast craft had appeared. The 
Sirius having been purchased at Osh- 
kosh by Edward Nowack, was the 
fastest boat in commission on Green 
Bay during this period, and was com- 
monly known as the “Man Killer.” 
The Sirius, however, was pushed back 
from her position of eminence in 1912 
with the organization of the North- 
western Ice Yacht Association and the 
building of the first Square People by 
Francis Wall and Clarence Peterson. 

The first races of the N. I. A. were 
held on the Menominee course during 
the Winter of 1913. Boats from Madi- 
son, Oshkosh, Marinette and Menom- 
inee participated and the boats seen 
in these races were truly premier sail- 
ers. The “A” class race for the Peter- 
son cup was won by the Square Peo- 
ple. That Winter saw the sport at 


. its height in Menominee, which con- 


tinued so until the entry of the Unit- 
ed States into the war. 

In 1914 the class ‘‘A” trophy was 
carried to Madison by the “Princess” 
and the free for all for the Peterson 
cup was carried off by “Debutante 
the II.” This boat was a much small- 
er craft, owned by Douglas Van Dyke 
of Milwaukee, but was the last word 
in ice yacht building at that time. She 
was skippered by John Buckstaff of 
Oshkosh. 


The same year the Henes brothers 
of Menominee brought the “Aurora” 
from Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This big 
yacht had been setting up records on 
Orange Lake in Jersey. The Aurora 
won one heat in the Oshkosh race. 
The next races of the association 
were held at Madison in 1915. 

Three new boats made their ap- 
pearance at Madison that year. They 
were the “Debutante the III.” owned 
by Douglas Van Dyke of Milwaukee, 
the Square People Il. of Menominee, 
owned by Francis Wall and Clarence 
Peterson, and the Princess II. owned 
by Emil Fauerbach of Madison. The 
race was won by the Debutante IIL. 
which craft had incorporated in it 
new principles in ice yacht building 
which had never been tried before. 
They included such features as tap- 
ered spars and outrigging which re- 
duced wind resistance to a minimum. 
Aluminum runners with steel blades 
also added much to her speed quali- 
ties. It is not believed there has 
been a boat built since that shows any 
of the fine features of the Debutante 
III. 

So great has been the speed of the 
Debutante III., that this year she is 
challenging the Wolverine of Kalama- 
zoo for the Stuart trophy of Canada, 
said to be representative of the 
world’s championship. This cup is 
open for boats of all sizes, no limit 
being placed on square feet of sail 
carried. The Wolverine won the tro- 
phy from the Canadian holder and 
will defend it for the first time this 
year. The Debutante III. in her races 
at Menominee in 1916 sailed an aver- 


“Square People,” the Premier Ice Yacht 
of Menominee. 
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age of eighty miles an hour on 
triangular course. | 
In 1916, the Square People II, y, 
two heats from the Debutante III, 
heavy ice. The great amount of gr 
on the ice prevented more heats fy 
being sailed. In fact there were, 
more races that year. No more ra 
of the association were held wu 
1921, in which the Debutante III: 
trieved her lost honors by winn 
three straight heats from the Squ 
People II. of Menominee. | 
As 1916 saw the demise of the sy; 
for a time, so 1921 saw its revi! 
The Debutante III. has proved 
right to challenge the Kalamazoo | 
Yacht Club for the Stuart trophy 
she holds the Peterson cup for be 
of not more than 625 square feet, : 
ognized as the American cup. | 
The Northwestern Ice Yacht A; 
ciation races have brought m| 
great racers together to match t) 
speed. Among them have been | 
Princess I., Princess II, and Yel 
Kid, all three of Madison. The | 


Francis Wall, Dean of Ice Yachtin) 
Green Bay. . | 


butante IL, Debutante IIL, Mer 
Storm King and Red Bird of Oshki 
the Old Craft (formerly the Aur¢ 
Sirius, Greyhound, Square Peopl, 
and Square People II., of Menom| 
and Marinette. These were the ti 
that made history under the N. | 
pennant. 

The local races held in Menon} 
have been great contests which } 
often gained pages of magazine 
newspaper space as well as t 
seen on the screen. Many »} 
built for heavy ice and sailing | 
put miles upon miles of ice be! 
them in record breaking time ant 
tales concerning these races ¥ 
fill volumes and make absorbing | 
ing. 

Francis Wall is perhaps the & 
est exponent of the sport earl 
Northern Wisconsin and Mich 
His boat, the “Fusser,” later I 
as the “Bucko,” held the class 
cup for twelve years against all ) 
ers and was not displaced until 
advent of the boats of the last) 
years. | 

Francis Wall, Clarence Pete 
the Henes brothers, Edward Nov! 
Ralph Wells are some of the men! 
helped raise the sport on Green! 
while Emil Fauerback of Ma! 
John Buckstaff of Oshkosh and ] 
las Van Dyke of Milwaukee hold/ 
tions of eminence where ice Y# 
men and yachts held sway. 1¥. 
these men, Clarence Peterson of 
nominee, and Emil Fauerbach of! 
ison, have since passed away! 


anuary, 1922 


heir loss to the furtherance of the 
port has been noticeably felt. 
To the man who has never experi- 
need the exhilaration of tearing off 
he miles in a taunt sheeted ice 
cht, or of having seen these craft in 
ietion, full realization of its thrills 
annot be created by a picture of such 
m print paper. It is not a kid glove 
ffair and the latest fashions have no 
lace on the ‘“side-lines’ or in the 
ockpits. Sheepskins and greased 
aces rather are practically seen and 
ae “galosh” is in its own domain. 
It is a warm blooded man’s sport, 
ut comfortable when one is prepared 
yw it, the preparation having often 
‘ransformed many a small man into 
yeritable Hercules with swelling 
iusecles of wool. In the spring when 
1e ice is glaring and sometimes soft, 
auch of that necessary adjunct, 
jothes, are left behind and then it is 
mmetimes more proper to wear oil- 
xins, although they are seldom seen, 
ymetimes to the sportsman’s sorrow 
when the ice is water covered. 
The sport is not without its dan- 
ers, and accidents have sometimes 
jarred the day’s sailing. They for- 
inately are few, however, and in Me- 
ominee can be counted on one hand. 
or the tremendous speed of the boats 
ad the numbers that sometimes sail 
»gether, the small number of injuries 
ssulting is marvelous when consid- 
ved by the layman. 
Menominee will see the sport at its 


HERE were considerable more 

than three chickens in the United 

States in 1920 for each. man, wo- 
an and child, while in 1910, there 
ere only a little more than two 
1ickens per capita. Chickens in 
120 were also worth three times as 
uch as in 1910, showing that an 
lormous increase in poultry and 
yultry products in proportion to pop- 
ation did not decrease prices, but 
creased prices by 300 per cent. In- 
eased cost of poultry production did 
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A Perilous Tip, but It Doesn’t Worry 
a Good Skipper. 


height again this year. Not many 
new boats will make their appear- 
ance, but the craft that are being 
hauled out of basements with several 
years’ dust upon them will again take 
to the ice in another two weeks, and 
the last effect of the war’s depression 
on this grand sport will have been 
effaced. To Menominee this means 
much, for like football, the ice is a 
lure for Menominee and Marinette 
men brought up upon the shores of 
Green Bay, that is seconded by noth- 
ing. 


Wealth in the Production of Poultry 


not increase more than 100 per cent, 
so the farmers with poultry or poul- 
try products to sell made about 200 
per cent more in 1920 than in 1910, 
and on a greatly increased volume. 
Of the three Cloverland states Min- 
nesota leads in this big increase with 
3,212,619 chickens in 1920 as com- 
pared with 10,293,843 in 1910. Wis- 
consin was next with 11,495,057 in 
1920 against 9,142,719 in 1910, and 
Michigan was third with 10,913,645 as 
compared with 9,698,401 in 1910. 
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ONEIDA COUNTY 


WISCONSIN 


The Heart of Wisconsin’s 
Beautiful Lake Region 


Good Roads 
| Good Fishing 
| Good Hotels 


Route Your Next Summer Trip Through 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


148 per cent. 


on easy payment plan 


the plow. 


territory between 1910 and 1920. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites 
prospective settlers and new farmers to find out for them- 
selves the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity now to secure at a small price and 


A New Farm ina 


Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire 
county offers opportunities which are represented in thou- 
sands of acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and 


Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich 
clay loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Onto- 
nagon well worth the most careful investigation. 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU SAYS THAT 


ONTONAGON COUNTY 


‘*The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in number of farms in the entire Greater Cloverland 
Official figures credit Ontonagon County with a gain of 


7 ——~ 1] 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHMN, County Clerk, ONTONAGON, MICH. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentlon Cloveriand Magazine. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


EK, offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH 


What “They” Think of the 
Tourist Trade 


(Continued from page 7) 
} 


others, but I do know that it was a 
considerable amount, as very few of 
these tourists passed through our city 
without stopping and spending some 
money.” 

F. P. Bohn, president, Newberry 
State Bank, Newberry, Mich., says: 

“The best information that I am in 
receipt of is that there were some 500 
cars and 2,000 people that stopped in 
Newberry. As near as I can get at it 
they would have spent between $11,- 
000 and $15,000.” 

W. R. Cott, assistant cashier, Bank 
of Shell Lake, Shell Lake, Wis., says: 

“The number of tourists in this lo- 
cality during 1921 we make a conser- 
vative estimate of approximately 10,- 
000.” 

Howard I. Wood, secretary, Marin- 
ette Chamber of Commerce, Marin- 
ette, Wis., says: 

“Ag near as we can estimate, there 
were 10,000 tourists who passed 
through Marinette during the season 
of 1921. If the expenditure is placed 
at $10 each, the amount spent by them 
would be $100,000.” 

Cc. W. V. Peterson, cashier, Farm- 
ers’ State Bank, Frederic, Wis., says: 

“T estimate that around 25,000 tour- 
ists visited Frederic during this last 
Summer. * * * With the completion of 
this highway between St. Paul and 
Superior they estimate that between 
500 to 1,000 tourists passed through 
this town per day.” 

W. F. Kerwin, managing director, 
Association of Commerce, Green Bay, 
Wis., says: 

“The best information I am able to 
obtain would indicate that approxi- 
mately 20,000 tourists visited Green 
Bay and it is conservatively estimated 
that $20 was spent by each tourist in 
yreen Bay.” 

F. KE. Cameron, supervisor, Burt 
Township, Grand Marais, Mich., says: 

“T would say that a rough estimate 
of the number of tourists visiting 
Grand Marais and vicinity during the 
season of 1921 might be between 5,000 
and 6,000.” 

R. A. Elder, cashier, Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, Argonne, Wis., 
says: 

“We should estimate about 1,000 
tourists and $2,000 worth of business.” 

Ray A. Clemens, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Neillsville, Wis., says: 

“Wiguring from May 1 to Noy. 1 
would be 168 days, and say that an 
average of five a day passed through, 
that would make 840. Suppose each 
carload spent $2, it would make, say, 
about $2,000. Guess this is conserva- 
tive enough.” 

Charles J. Vogt, general superinten- 
dent, Home Lands, Inec., Mountain, 
Wis., says: 

“Our acquaintance with the resorts 
leads us to believe that there was an 
average of twenty tourists or vaca- 
tionists at these places per day from 
the first of July to Sept. 15, making a 
total of 1,500 tourists at an average 
expense of $5 per day, or $7,500. In 
addition to this the towns mentioned 
received business from hundreds of 
tourists bound for towns farther north 
who stopped for auto supplies, lunches 
etc., which no doubt amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars more.” 

W. R. Smith, president, Delta Hard- 
ware Company, Escanaba, Mich., says: 

“T know that off and on there were 
tourists here and some of them were 
in our place of business, but I have 
no check of any nature that would be 
in anywise reliable.” 

Chester D. Masters, cashier, First 
National Bank of Alger County, Muni- 
sing, Mich. says: 

“In our judgment there were about 
1,000 peopleevisited Munising last Sum- 
mer touring in automobiles, and our 
general impression is that they spent 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10 
apiece while here, or a total of $10,- 
000.” meee |] 

Thomas Conlin, editor, Diamond 
Drill, Crystal Falls, Mich., says: 
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“A rough guess as to the numbe 
who visited us would be from 2,000 {| 
4,000. The tourist traffic started ear] 
and continued until late. Few tourisi 
stopped in the city. Next year we e 
pect to be in better shape to care fc 
tourists, as our hotel will be complete 
some time during the year and, mor 
important, a camp ground fostered }! 
the Rotary Club and furnished by th 
city will be opened for their use. i 
is very complete, having a fire plac 
for cooking, flowing water as well £ 
fine spring water close by.” 

Dr. C. F. Whiteshield, Powers, Mich 
who conducts a refreshment parlor i 
connection with his drug store, give 
a detailed statement beginning wit 
May and ending with October, an 
places the total tourist traffic by hi 
place of business at 3,075 to 3,500. H 
says, as to the amount of money spel| 
in this community: 4 

“It is not possible to say, but yo 
can figure that each tourist spends 
minimum of $5 per day and a max 
mum of $10, and that is a very modes 
figure.” 

Edward S. Bice, vice president, Fir; 
National Bank of Marquette, Ma 
quette, Mich., says: “| 

“T have made some inquiries r| 
garding the visitation to this qjty b 
individuals and families traveling tb 
automobile, and the only record 0) 
tainable is that maintained by th 
various garages, which would indicat) 
that we had about 1,000 cars owne 
by residents outside of Michigan vis) 
this city during the past automobil 
season, and making the very conse 
vative estimate it is believed that th 
occupants of these cars spent at th 
various garages, hotels, etc., approx 
mately $30,000.” | 

Orren I. Bandeen, secretary, Esc) 
naba Chamber of Commerce, Escan 
ba, Mich., says: ; 

“Tt is estimated that 5,000 touris' 
passed through Escanaba last seaso’ 
Inasmuch as the tourists consist€ 
largely of the wealthier class of pe 
ple, and, therefore, stopped at our be’ 
hotel, the amount of money they le 
in Escanaba is estimated at $25,000.’ 

Carl A. Rudquist, vice presiden 
Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Wik 
says: 

“1 would estimate that 5,000 tou 
ists visited or passed through Ashlan 
during the season of 1921; made cas 
disbursements of $50,000.” 

G. M. Ouimette, cashier, Abbotsfor 
Bank, Abbotsford, Wis., says: j 

“T have discussed this matter wit 
our business men and it appears thi 
this town has been visited by an ave’ 
age of about 200 tourist automobilt 
per day. We have a good camp grour 
for them and the register we hay 
kept for their use and convenien 
proves that there have been on 34) 
average of about twenty cars campé 
on the grounds per night. In adé 
tion to this we are on two of the mo} 
prominent highways of the state at 
have tourists going through all t& 
time. All the cars that have stoppé 
at our grounds have spent conside 
able money with our business me€ 
and this trade is greatly appreciated| 

“We are now interested in th 
Northern Lakes Park which will so¢ 
be launched in this state, as we kno) 
that this wonderful territory if co 
verted into a park with facilities ff 
tourists will bring many thousan¢ 
into the state, and this is the vel 
best advertising that we can give 
our wonderful state. If you can git 
your assistance to the promotion | 
this ideal park we will greatly appr 
ciate it.” 

J. P. O'Malley, cashier, First N 
tional Bank, Bayfield, Wis., says: 

“T have come to the conclusion thi 
there were about 1,000 tourist Cal 
here this year and each proba 
spent on an average of $10. Some, 
course, stayed all Summer and 7 


several hundred dollars.” 
CG. V. Seeber, Roach & Seeber 


: 
¥ 


? 
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wy, wholesale grocers and impor- 
rs, Houghton, Mich., says: 

“My estimate of the number of 
urists who visited ‘Houghton during 
e year 1921 is 5,000 and that they 
yent on an average of $50 each in 
oughton during their stay. 
‘(Houghton has an ideal camp site 
id the total amount of money spent 
nounts to $250,000.) 


W. C. Anderson, manager, P. C. Ful- 
ir Company, who operates a big lum- 
ir camp near Watersmeet, Mich., 
lys: 

“In regard to the number of visitors 
d tourists we have had on the Clo- 
rland Trail in the vicinity of our 
‘mp, we have at different times tried 
keep a record of the number pass- 
ig and stopping at the camp and our 
\pression is that the tourists proper, 
ot including residents of the Upper 
minsula, will number for the six 
conths of 1921 from 15,000 to 20,000 
‘rs. Probably 10 to 15 per cent stop 
_ our store and make purchases and 
out 50 to 75 per cent would stop at 
ther Watersmeet or Iron Mountain, 
'e towns on either side of us. * * * 
ith a little agitation the Upper Pen- 
sula, for at least six months in the 
ar, can be made the mecca of all 
‘e tourists.” 


iG. T. Murphy, secretary, Calumet 
tamber of Commerce, Calumet, 
ich., says: 

“We have no definite figures on the 
mber of tourists coming into the 
ypper Country during the past Sum- 
ar. In trying to keep in touch with 
‘em we learned that many were trav- 
ers that stayed only a short time in 


\y one town or resort and it was al- 


pst impossible to keep tab on this 


} 
t 
| 
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class of tourist. The camping tour- 
ist, however, we have been more able 
to line up and we learned as near as 
we can that 3,800 of these parties vis- 
ited Calumet and passed some of their 
time in this town or in the wilds of 
Keweenaw County at the lake shore 
camps.” 

G. W. Hedquist, superintendent, 
Goodman Lumber Company, Goodman, 
Wis., says: 

“We believe Cloverland offers more 
to the tourists in its good roads and 
scenic beauty than any other section 
of the country. By giving this much 
publicity during the Winter and early 
Spring months you will bring thou- 
sands of tourists to Cloverland during 
1922.” 

These are only a few excerpts from 
the many letters Cloverland Magazine 
received in reply to its questionnaire. 
All replies do not agree as to the 
amount of money each tourist left, but 
the average would be better than $10 
a day for each tourist. 

Cloverland Magazine has set its 
goal at “200,000 TOURISTS IN 1922,” 
and firmly believes that this goal will 
be reached before the end of the next 
touring season. The magazine is re- 
ceiving the co-operation of county 
boards of supervisors, commercial or- 
ganizations and tourist bureaus, and 
all these agencies express the belief 
that Cloverland Magazine has evolved 
the most logical and effective system 
of advertising Cloverland that has yet 
been devised, and they also believe 
that better results will be accomplish- 
ed through this concerted effort than 
by scattering funds broadcast and du- 
plicating each other’s work. Clover- 
land Magazine is out to bring 200,000 
tourists to Cloverland in 1922. 


Holstein Men Adopt Plan 


OLLOWING the example of the 
| leading farm organizations of 
| this country, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of Amer- 
1, at a special meeting called for 
is purpose, adopted the delegate sys- 
mn of government in its association 
jairs, replacing by this action the 
joxy system of voting, which has 
mM in operation since 1880. Ex- 
vernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
ssident of the association, upon his 
septance to office last June, speci- 
id that the committee appointed in 
tt by former President Aitken at the 
Tacuse meeting be completed and 
‘rk out a more modern form of goy- 
iment. This committee reported at 
> St. Paul meeting a majority and 
nority plan. Both plans, as was 
ought out in the discussions, were 
ulty, the minority plan in particular, 
juiring special legislation before it 
ud be put into operation. 
(he plan that was finally adopted 
‘S worked out by President Lowden 
“h the aid of the best legal talent 
ainable in America. The Lowden 
‘2 was substituted for the majority 
sort and adopted by the convention 
sh a vote of nearly two to one. 
er the announcement of the vote 
_ Opposition moved to make the 
ion unanimous by having the secre- 
Y cast the ballot of the association 
favor of the delegate plan of gov: 
Ment. 


Jnder the new plan each state con- 
sutes an election district. Each dis. 
wt is entitled to one delegate and 
_ additional delegate for every two 
idred members or majority frac- 
1. All delegates have equal voting 
ver. The delegates are nominated 
the members of a district, any ten 
nbers having the right to put up 
ir own ticket. These nominations 
Sent to the secretary ninety days 
ore the annual meeting date, which 
lains as previously, the first Wed- 
day in June. The secretary of the 
eiation makes up a ballot for each 
@, placing upon it all members 
limated for that state. These bal- 

are then mailed to the members 
the respective districts sixty days 
re the meeting date and must be 
ned to the secretary in sealed en- 
pes forty days before the annual 
ting. The sealed envelopes are 
Sified and turned over to a com- 


mittee on credentials appointed by the 
president at least thirty days before 
the meeting. This committee will 
count the votes cast by such ballots 
and the members receiving the high- 
est number of votes in each district 
shall be declared elected. Each mem- 
ber elected will be notified fourteen 
days previous to the meeting date. 
The committee on permanent mem- 
bership will receive the report of the 
credentials committee at the time of 
the meeting and prepare a permanent 
roll of delegates. These delegates 
elected at the convention constitute 
the official list of delegates until the 
next annual meeting. Special meet- 
ings of the association can be called 
by a majority vote of the board of di- 
rectors and by a written request of 
one-third of the delegates previously 
elected. 

The delegates elect the officers of the 
association and conduct such business 
as may come before the meeting. 

A resolution introduced by Judge F. 
M. Peasley of Connecticut proposing 
to charge $5.00 for advanced registry 
tests was defeated. 

A resolution authorizing the board 
of directors to further in every pos- 
sible way calf club work was adopted. 

It was voted that the complete re- 
port of this meeting and the vote be 
printed and distributed to the mem- 
bership and the farm press. 


Shipment of pure bred and good 
grade live stock from Cloverland to 
the southern states has a promising 
future. Inquiries are now being re- 
ceived from the south, where farmers 
want to get out of the habit of grow- 
ing nothing but cotton. 


Five preachers in Wisconsin recent- 
ly turned out at a local poultry cull- 
ing demonstration. If all farmers took 
as much interest in poultry as preach- 
ers, what a wonderful poultry coun- 
try Cloverland would soon beconie. 


CUSTOM TANNING 


Send us your hides and furs, and have 
them tanned and made up into coats, 


robes, scarfs, muffs, ete. We also tan 
hides into glove, mitten, sole and harness 
leather. Write for our samples and price 
list. 


STEVENS POINT TANNERY, 
Established 1895 STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 
per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


J.M. LONGYEAR 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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What Kind of a Day 
Do You Wish Yourself? 


Suppose you could make a wish at the 
breakfast table and finally have the wish come 


true. Would you say, 


“T want this to be a good day,” or—“I am 
willing for this day to drag along?” 


If you keep on wishing your days with the 
food you eat, finally the wish is likely to come 
true. 


Grape-Nuts helps your wish fora good day. 
Nothing miraculous; just the natural result from 
right food with the right taste. 


There is a charm of flavor and crispness 
in Grape-Nuts that is like the smile of a good 
friend at the breakfast table— 


And Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk (fresh 
or tinned), is fully nourishing—feeding the tissues 
and glands, the bone and blood, with just those 
elements which Nature requires — building 
strength without any “heaviness.” 


Grape-Nuts is the perfected goodness of 
wheat and malted barley, scientifically developed 
—ready to eat from the package. A Grape-Nuts 
breakfast or lunch is a practical wish for gooa luck. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by all grocers 


HOW TO MAKE 
“SIDE MONEY” 


Cloverland Magazine has a proposition to make to a lim- 
ited number of boys and girls living in CLOVERLAND that 
i will enable them to make some “side money” during spare 
time and after school hours. 


Cloverland Magazine wants an energetic boy or girl, pre- 
ferably a leader of a club, or club member, to represent the 
magazine in their respective community and is willing to pay 
liberally for their spare time. Just cut out the coupon below, 
fill in the blank spaces, and mail it to Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich., and you will receive our proposition by re- 
turn mail. 


| 
| REMEMBER, we want only ONE boy or girl to repre- 


sent us in each community, or within the activities of his or her 
club, so the first to ask us for our propostiion will be the first 
to get it, and if acceptable, will be appointed our duly accred- 
ited representative in that community, or for that club. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
t Gentlemen: Please send me your proposition, “How to make 
L 
i 


‘Side Money,’ as I am interested in knowing what you have to offer 
and what you are willing to pay for my services. 


NOM ss, d:c 6c 'e ave o'er lees 0/e"eiwietls. 5 ow ohniatete alot ale ter slegsut-a' Soletstohe late APOke a: 6s 
| POStOHLGO sierare ctalercteo ta) mraleceiseen eee Street or BR. EDO NOs. > acess 
Statens sensor ieu et Countyeo cits « aeteeretts Name*of: Clap cet «ae <b 
Kind) of work Club GOGH 6. ects tejets sccteleierel-ter- Club membership......... 


This proposition is open to boys and girls of Cloverland only—that Is, 
the 15 counties of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the 25 counties of 
Northern Wisconsin, and the 18 counties of Northeastern Minnesota. 
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Are Our Styles Scandalous? 


F ALL THE inconsistencies of 
@) which we consist, the most ridicu- 

lous are to be found in our man- 
ner of array. In winter we pride our- 
selves in low, furless neck. When the 
thermometer registers 90 degrees, we 
don “summer furs” and bright sun- 
shiny yellow colors. Last February 
we kept cool-headed in our straw hats 
and in July we are struggling to popu- 
larize felt as a material for hot weath- 
er headgear. 

At this stage of civilization we are 
boasting our athletic prowess, and at 
the same time adopting a new mode— 
the narrow shoulder effect. It is made 
by lines of trimming in the back or by 
humping over in front, simulating the 
hollow chest and protruding abdomen 
—anything but the soldiery bearing 
we admired so much a year ago. 

When we were a pedestrian people, 
we hobbled tipsily on exaggerated 
French heels; now that we ride in 
autos, we make ourselves comfortable 
in wide, low-heeled shoes. 

When swimming was only the ac- 
complishment of the elect we had bath- 
ing suits so homely that they could 
not be made more so by oceans of wa- 
ter; but now that everybody swims, 
or tries to, we bedeck ourselves in 
swimming suits so ornate, filmy and 
beruffied as to be fit only for beach 
promenade. Materials for bathing 
suits range from gingham and cham- 
bray to satin and crepe de chine, the 
latter fortunately prohibitively high 
priced and not likely to become popu- 
lar. 

For the mermaid who means busi- 


ness, there is the sensible black and 
white, gray, or navy wool suit much 
like her brother’s. It is sleeveless, 
short-skirted and plain. With it she 
wears a bewitching gay cap, and with 
the waves she can do things which 
make her the envy of the beach prome- 
naders. 

The knitted garments now offered in 
such profusion by the shops not only 


The Emergency Dinner Shelf | 


HE “friend indeed” is the emer- 

genéy shelf because it serves so 

many a time of sudden and dire 
need. The abundance of its supply 
depends on one’s accessibility to the 
store or the delicatessen, but every 
home needs a few well selected cans 
of food stored away for the unexpect- 
ed guest on a Sunday evening, or the 
late arrival dropped in near meal 
time whom you persuade to remain 
and break bread with you. 


Only one can of a kind, but a well 
chosen variety makes the ideal emer- 
gency shelf. It might contain such as 
this: 

A can or two of soup; beef extract 
for soup, tea, or gelatin jelly. 

A can of salmon or chicken to re- 
heat and cover with white sauce, or 
use in salad. 


y When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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serve both the purpose of beauty and 
utility, but carry the stamp of ap 
proval of the most smartly dressed 
Among them you will find garments 
suitable to every age and almost every 
occasion, 

The slip-over sweater has attained 
such vogue that it needs no introduc 


tion. It is well known in its many 
‘ea 
; ary. 
G iggy: 
| 5 
‘I : E=- 
| 
variations. Yet late styles of thi 


sweater are particularly fetching. On 
of these is the low V-neck model, a 
lowing abundant opportunity for th 
expression of individuality in veste 
or collar, as shown in the accompany} 
ing illustration. It is a worsted can 
pus slip-on, with crystal buttons 0 
cross-belt. It is not only a splendi 
outdoor garment but may serve as a 
all-day costume as well. 


| 
Three new suit model sweaters a 
selected as being useful because th 
will meet the preference or the 4 
portions of almost any woman. F 

A tuxedo model of brushed wool i 
desired colors, has added distinetio 
because of a fringe at the bottom, an 
becomes even more striking when tl 
belt and reveres are in harmoniov 
contrast. 

This, of course, applies as well | 
the good-looking silk sweater, with it 
interesting application of silk cord : 
the pockets, and reveres, and its grac 
ful use for a girdle. Such sweate 
are always above reproach for at 
hour of the day. 


The new plaided sweaters are real 
stunning. The model shown is 
happy combination of orange, barr 
with gray and black. The scarf ¢ 
ries out and repeats these colo 
charmingly. It is curiously feathe 
weight even for wool, and very nov 
in stitch. It is a perfectly indepen 
ent member of the knitted outerwe' 
clan, and need not be considered in) 
class with the sweater unless oj 
wishes it to be. | 


Potted meat for sandwiches, sh in) 
for salad. Ham, bacon, dried be 
for breakfast, or luncheon. 

Beans, asparagus, tomatoes, Dé 
corn for soup, salad, or sauce. 

Noodles or macaroni to cook Wl 
tomato sauce or cheese. = 

Canned cheese which will ke 
fresh; and pimentoes. 

There are all sorts of crackel 
cakes and even plum pudding whi 
will keep fresh indefinitely in the 
patent wrappers. The same may | 
said of fruits. & 

Powdered sugar, cocoa, chocola 
cocoanut, candied fruits and lad} 
gers help in making a quick dessert 
such as a Charlotte Russe. 
corn starch, eggs, lemons, oliv' 
sauces for cold meat should 
hand. * 


Wom 
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Best Hot Noon Lunches 


\HE rural teacher with her many 
classes a day has not sufficient 
time to do all the work connect- 
‘ith the hot lunch, says Miss 
ys Stillman of the Home Econo- 
extention of the University of 
onsin. Even though she did, 
‘eal educational value would be 
With the help of the students, 
eacher can supervise and teach 
jupils how to do the work. The 
its derived from the serving of 
i1ot lunch will depend upon its 
gement. 
the beginning of each week the 
er may appoint two groups of 
r three each, the number depend- 
pon how many are to be served, 
among the boys and girls. The 
children should take charge and 
ounger children assist. 


Recipes 
All measurements are level) 


Cocoa (serves 12) 
cup cocoa, 4% cup sugar, 2 cups 
g water, 8 cups or 2 quarts milk. 
. the cocoa and sugar well. Add 
oiling water and boil from three 
3minutes. This cooks the starch 
oa and makes it easier to digest. 
he milk and set in a pan of hot 
to cook till ready to serve. This 
be prepared before school and 


Omemade Cake 


is never so delicious as when it con- 
tains the rich, true fruit flavors of 


in Duzer’s 
ttified 
avoring 
‘tracts 


These extracts are the concentrated 
zoodness of fresh fruits. None of the 
‘lavor is lost in baking. 


Duzer Extract Co, Sev Yor, N.Y. 


De on Mae ESE ae ie 
it Flowers, Plants 


and Seeds 


With a Reputation 
Supplied to the Great Northwest 


ULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


ra Value in Emblems and Sprays 
for Funerals 


Pg 
; © wow-a.conouc = p) 
CTRAC: y/ 
JQURBON. Str SPIE : 


seo Fe 
FLAVORING AND 
COLORING, ICES, 
CANDIES, BEVERAGES, 


UCES, PUDDINGS, Etc. 7 
She NON-PAREIL co, 


EACH STREET. ¢ 
>} BOSTON, MASS, 
— | Ns 


RAPH OR MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


pee Given for selling only 
40 packs vegetable 
‘al » Seeds at 10c per large 


qert-t oe EARN BIG |! 
\ ONEY or premi- |) 
| ums —our seeds 


oe apvartds oo 
Sample lot today. 
noney—WE TRUST You. 
Co., Boxx9o , 


Lancaster, Pa. 


reheated in time to serve. If a scum 
forms on top, beat with egg beater. 


Potato Soup (serves 12) 


7 medium sized potatoes, 3 cups 
boiling water, 1 small onion, 6 cups or 
1% quarts of milk, 2 tablespoons fat, 
4 teaspoons salt, 4 tablespoons flour, 
1 teaspoon celery salt, bit of bayleaf. 

Peel potatoes, cut in small pieces, 
and cook till soft in 6 cups boiling 
salted water (1% teaspoons salt.) 
Without draining mash the potatoes, 
add the fat, thinly sliced onion and 
flour mixed smooth with equal parts 
of cold water and boil five minutes to 
cook starch in flour and stir constant- 
ly to prevent lumping and _ burning. 
Add the milk and bring to boiling 
point. Season and serve. 


Tomato Soup (serves 12) 


1 quart can tomatoes, 144 teaspoon 
soda, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 small onion, 
% cup fat, % cup flour, 6 cups or 1% 
quarts milk, %4 teaspoon pepper, % 
teaspoon celery salt, bit of bayleaf. 

Heat tomatoes and mash well with 
fork or potato masher. . Add soda, 
onion, salt, fat, and flour mixed with 
equal amounts of cold water and boil 
five minutes to cook starch in flour 
and stir constantly to prevent lump- 
ing and burning. Scald in double 
boiler and just before serving turn 
hot tomato mixture gradually into the 
hot milk, stirring all the time to pre- 
vent curdling. Season and serve im- 
mediately. 


Corn and Potato Chowder (serves 12) 


3 cups raw potato cut in small cubes, 
2 cups canned corn, 10 cups or 2% 
quarts milk, salt to taste, 2 ounces 
salt pork, 1 small onion chopped fine, 
% teaspoon celery salt, 1% teaspoon 
paprika. 

Cut the salt pork in small pieces 
and cook with onion until light brown. 
Add the potato and cook about ten 
minutes. Add the corn and the milk 
and cook until the potatoes are tender. 
Season and serve. 


Farm Week Program 


h Ae cane women will have a 
complete program of their own 
during Farmers’ Week at the 

Michigan Agricultural College this 

Winter. Using the college Woman’s 

Building as headquarters, house- 

wives of the state will match in- 

terests with the men, holding confer- 
ences of their own, hearing famous 
women speakers, and inspecting es- 
pecially prepared home economics ex- 


| hibits. 


More than 1,000 women registered 


| during Farmers’ Week last year, and 
| the college authorities are making 
| plans to take care of an even larger 
| crowd during this Winter’s conference 


dates, Jan. 30 to Feb. 3. 

Leaders in home economics and 
women’s work will address the gen- 
eral meetings of the “Housewives’ 
Congress,” as the women’s end of 
Farmers’ Week is known. Dr. Caro- 
line Hedger, a famous physician from 
Chicago; Mrs. Barbara Bartlett, head 
of Public Health Nursing Service at 


| the University of Michigan; Martha 
| Phillips, of the home service depart- 


ment, North American Dye Works, 
and others are among the speakers 


| already listed. 


Exhibits featuring special home 
problems are being planned by the 
M. A. C. Home Economics staff. Spe- 


| cial experiments in nutrition and 
| clothing information will be available 


for study. Individual conferences 
with the various specialists will be 
scheduled. 

The Woman’s Building and all 
equipment of the college home eco- 
nomics division are to be placed at 
the disposal of the hundreds of women 
visitors. 


When a Federal Bureau reminds 
you that children should not 


drink coffee or tea—why not think 
of your own health? 


The Federal Bureau of Education includes 
in its rules to promote health among the Nation’s 
school children, the warning that children should 
not drink coffee or tea, 


The reason is well known. Coffee and tea 
contain drugs which stimulate and often over- 
excite the nerves, and so upset health. 


The harm is by no means confined to chil- 
dren, as any doctor can tell you. 


If health is valuable to childhood, it is valu- 
able always. If harm to health should be avoided 
until bodies grow up, is it worth taking a chance 
with health when bodies have grown up? 


You can have that delicious and Satisfying 
cereal beverage, Postum, with any meal, and be 
safe—you, and the children, too. There’s charm 
without harm in Postum. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. * Sold by all grocers, 


The road to health is a good road 
for anybody to follow 


hy rey H 
The Best || (ay al ip Is C | Uniformly 
Of Stock | rare | Blended 
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FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 
M. and M. 
Light & Traction @. 
have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
| a 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than | 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


$500 GETS FARM WITH 5 COWS, team, | 


125 acres, 6-room house, barn, all $2,500. | 
Details page 23 Catalog 1100 Bargains. | 
Free, Strout Farm Agency, 814 D8, Ford | 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. | 
Se ee ta eee | 
I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable 

farms. Will deal with owners only. | 
Give description and cash price. Morris | 

Columbia, Mo. } 


M. Perkins, Dept. A., 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 


proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 


Magazine. 


WANTED—Al1 salesmen to sell drug and 

hardware dealers. Also men to call on 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- | 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.”’ Apply at_ once. | 
tips Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec | 
County, fenced this spring with a new | 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod | 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is | 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


BEST CLOVER HONEY—5 lbs., 
10 lbs., $2.75 postpaid. B. F. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


$1.50; 
Kindig, 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, | 


Wis. 


RESIDENT owner _ several 
farms continuous both_ sides 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 


sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, | 
fuel, | 


terms right. Location, soil, water, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 


Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. | 


New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each, Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, 
Cloverland Magazine. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
for sale, give particulars and lowest 

price. John J. 

Falls. Wis. 


adjoining | 
State | 


Many years | 


care | 


Pabor Burden 
Farm Women 


HE most recent statistics on the 

electrification of farms reveals 

principally that “they just ain’t.” 
There are 300,000 electrified farms in 
America, to be sure; but there are 
2,700,000 farms that are not electri- 
fied. 


Enjoy a Winter in 


California 


It is the best time of the yearin the 
Golden State. If you or your friends 
contemplate atrip tothe Pacific coast, 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
solicits your correspondence and 
suggests that you avail yourself of 
the unlimited service and assist- 
ance it is in position to render. 


C. A. Cairns, Pass’s Traffic Manager 


226 W. Jackson St. Chicago, Ill. 
(163) 


5 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTIO 


Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in ell parts 
of U. 8. are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
40 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis, 


BOOK on/== 
| = 


| 


On these latter, the women far more 
than the men, are laboring under 
back-breaking burdens. Literally they 
are performing slavish labor. Inves- 
tigations have disclosed that 61 per 
cent of them carry water from the 
well every day and that they average 
forty-five tons of water a year. They 
help with the milking and separating 
and 90 per cent of them wash the 
milk pails, while 65 per cent of them 
clean the cream separator. 

Country life, without the drudgery 
taken out of it by electrical methods, 
means that 94 per cent of the farm 
women must do their own baking, 
never having a chance to fall back 
on the corner grocery or the bake 
shop, as do their city sisters; and 95 
per cent of them do their own sewing. 

Their noonday meals are the big 
meals of the day, and represent an 
appalling amount of labor. Then, of 
all times, they need a power aside 
from their own hands—but most of 
them don’t have it. 


WOMAN HOLDS RECORD 
REAL dirt farmer is Mrs. Sidney 
Sharpe of Porum, Okla., who has 
been designated the champion 
producer of oats in eastern Oklahoma 
this year. Her farm lands yielded 
seventy bushels to the acre on an 
average, whereas many other farmers 
in the neighborhood produced but 
twenty-five to thirty bushels. 

Mrs. Sharpe is the largest woman 
land-owner in Muskogee County. She 
holds title to 800 acres, 500 of which 
were in cultivation last year, and ran 
three tractors. 


It will soon be time for setting the 
incubator hen. 


Address all want ads to the | 


Black, 177th St., Chippewa | 
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SOUR MILK RECIPES 


N SPITE of all our care, most of us 

are likely to have some sour milk 

on hand, and how to use it econom- 
ically is sometimes a problem. It is 
a very fine food taken “straight” if 
one can like it, being nutritious, more 
easily digested than sweet milk, 
slightly tonic, and having cooling and 
purging acids. Many  sanitariums 
serve it plain or a bit sweetened, to 
be eaten when freshly curdled and 
known as “Clabber.” 


Buttermilk 


Buttermilk, the hygienic drink of 
the fashionable health devotee of to- 
day, may be made by beating sour 
milk vigorously with the egg beater 
for a few minutes. Slightly salted 
sour or buttermilk is more acceptable 
to most people. 


Cottage Cheese 


There is no more delectable dish 
than the too often despised “Cottage 
Cheese.” Why do not town and coun- 
try women tie up by means of the 
“Want Ad” that there may be a steady 
supply of fresh cottage cheese deliv- 
ered regularly from farm kitchen to 
town table? Although it seems so 
simple, there are few people who can 
make cottage cheese really right. Too 
often it is sloppy or sour or stringy 
and hard-curdled. 

It may be served in many ways: 
plain, with cream or butter, made in- 
to balls with sliced mangoes or chop- 
ped olives, nuts, flaked lettuce or 
chopped carrots added for flavor and 
color touch, or with any fruit. 


A SPREAD FOR YOUR BREAD 


This year when berries and small 
fruits have been scarce and high 
priced, many a table suffers for the 
“spread” which breaks the monotony 
of plain bread-and-butter. The fol- 
lowing recipes will help: 


Orange Marmalade 


Slice very thin, rind and all, three 
large seedless oranges and one lem- 
on. Pour over the sliced fruit eleven 
cups of cold water and set away for 
twenty-four hours. Then boil slowly 
for one hour. After boiling, add four 
pounds granulated sugar and set 
away for twenty-four hours longer, 


then boil for one hour and tw 
minutes, or perhaps longer. Pow 
to jelly glasses and cover with ] 
ffin. This makes eight glasses. — 


: 


Prune Conserve | 


Soak four pounds of prunes 
remove the pits. Add four po 
of sugar, the juice of four ora 
and thin strips of yellow rind w 
have been separated from the } 
pithy part, one pound of raising 
a cup of walnut meats broken 
pieces. Boil together until # 
Put into jelly glasses and cover 
parafin. 


Fig Preserves ‘% 

Puncture with a fork, one pou 
white, not over-ripe figs. Add 
pound of sugar and _ two pin 
water and soak overnight; then 
down very slowly to a _ heavy 
serve. bs: 
Variations 


Preserves as above may be | 
with raisins, dates, prunes, | 
apricots, peaches, or apples. A 
little salt sometimes adds to 
flavor and often an acid, as le 
is needed; or the flavor may be 
ied by the use of cinnamon oF 
meg, or brown sugar, Or Map 
flavor. ¥ 


Salmon Loaf 
Whether because of an unus 
good appetite, the pleasure of 
company I was in, or the real | 
lence of the dish, this appealed t 
once as “about the best thing I 
ate.” To make it proceed as foll 
Mince one can of salmon; Af 
not be an expensive grade.) ad¢ 
cup of stale bread crumbs 
the crust or cracker crumbs; 
beaten eggs and a half cup of 
Season with salt, pepper, pare 
lemon juice. Steam or bake f 
half hour. Turn from mold and 
with white or Hollandaise sa ¢ 
A 


Hollandaise Sauce 


Beat the yolks of two eggs} 
two tablespoons of lemon jul 
vinegar, a fourth cup hot wat 
little salt and paprika. Stir all 
the fire until thickened, then ad 
fourth cup of creamed butter 
serve hot. £) 


Every Farmer Should Have Poultfy 


VERY farmer should raise poultry. 
Practically every farmer does, 
but mony of us do not give poul- 

try raising the attention we should. 

Poultry raising nets an annual re 
turn in the United States of more than 
half a billion dollars. 


Only a very small part of this vast 
sum is produced by the commercial 
poultrymen of the country. Ninety 
per cent of it is earned by the little, 
often neglected flocks on the farms of 
the country. 

Farm poultry is profitable because 
the investment is small, the cost of the 
labor needed to take care of them is 
low, feed is cheap, the chickens utilize 
the waste products of the farm and 
destroy weeds and insects. 


While poultry is always profitable 
on a farm, it can be made more profit- 
able if given a reasonable amount of 
care and attention. 


The average farm hen produces 
sixty eggs a year. She should produce 
120. Profit depends on surplus pro- 
duction. It takes a certain number 
of eggs to pay for her board and keep. 
After that every egg she lays is profit. 

Good housing and proper feeding 
will increase your profit. The housing 
need not be expensive; it only needs 
to be comfortable. 

A hen will not lay eggs unless she is 
comfortable and has a reasonable va- 
riety of feed. 

Handle and market your eggs right. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Market the kind of eggs you 
want to buy if you were buying) 
for your table. Have convenieni; 
ing places so the hens will not 
the grass and weeds. Keep the 
clean, gather the eggs every day! 
them in a cool, dry place and i 
them twice a week. al 
The poultry house should be} 
to the other buildings and e 
clean. A low house is hard to} 
in; a high house is hard to keep 
Have plenty of light in the b 
sunlight is a good germ destro, 


Leave all or a part of the so 
open to keep the house dry al 
ventilated. Allow no drafts. Ke 
house clean and free from vé 


If you want winter eggs, du 
spring conditions. Variety é 
ant in the winter ration. 
not be produced unless the 
tains the material from wi 
are made, An egg is about 10 
fat, 15 per cent protein, 7 
water and 1 per cent ash, chien) 
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Most Rapid Agricultural Progress of Any 
County in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


That’s the Record of 


GOGEBIC COUNTY 


There Are Many Good Reasons 


Gogebic County offers the best inducements to the settler— 
good soil at $10 to $25 an acre, land that grew hardwood and 
is easily cleared, and sold on liberal terms at a low price, giv- 
ing the settler a chance to conserve his capital for improve- 
ments. 

Co-operation of farmers who have made a success of farm- 
ing and dairying in the county, of friendly banks and business 
men, unstinted aid from a wide-awake County Farm Bureau, 
help the settler to make his enterprise a Success. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Test- 
ing Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, and similar organizations that help the new settler get 
started right. 

Land Clearing is done co-operatively, reducing the cost to 
a minimum. 
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The greatest iron ore mines in the world are at Ironwood, 
Bessemer and Wakefield, providing near-by, high-priced mar- 
kets for all farm produce. The great iron mines also open up 
4 market for small timber on cut-over land, which settlers are 
able to supply from their land, 

Labor is available in the lumbering, mining and other indus- 
tries, so that settlers may work out part time if they desire, and 
earn good wages to help pay for improvements or pay for the 
land. 

An assured rainfall that makes crops a certainty. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted for dairying and grow- 
ing potatoes, the two biggest and most profitable cash crops in 
agriculture. 

Co-operation among all the people of Gogebic County to 
make agriculture a success. ‘ 

U. S. census for 1920 show that 51% of all increase in 
agricultural development was in Cloverland, and Gogebic 
County leads all other Cloverland counties in percentage of in- 
crease in development. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Thousands of tourists will spend a week to a month in Clov- 
erland next summer. Gogebic County offers ideal lakes and 
streams that abound with fish, great areas of virgin forest, 
good roads, and FREE CAMP SITES at convenient locations. 
Spend part of your vacation in Gogebic County and while you 
are enjoying an unexcelled outing you will have an opportun- 
ity to verify all that is claimed for Gogebic County. 


For special or detail information write to 


Cc. E. GUNDERSON 
County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 
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CLOVERLAND’S 
Premier Agricultural County 


Where Corn is King 
And Clover is Queen 


bree a ee 


Mr. C. I. Cook in One of His 1921 Menominee County Corn Fields w 
Yielded 60 Bushels of Shelled Corn per Acre. Mr. Cook Intends to G 
1,000 Acres of Corn in 1922. 


| 


Among the great resources of Cloverland’s counties, some lead in ir 
some in copper, and some in timber, but Menominee County leads 
AGRICULTURE. 

Located at the southern point of Cloverland joining Wisconsin, / 
protected by the great ridges of high land on the West and Green § 
with ‘its climatic modifying influences, on the East, Menominee Cou! 
has a climate, rainfall, and soil all her own, which accounts for her} 
perior production of oats, wheat, barley, hay. peas, sugar beets, potat: 
vegetables, etc., crops of the North country; and corn, sorghum ¢i 
melons, fruits, etc., crops of the South country, all of which she gr 


equally well. 


Seed Crop of Clover on Julius Theuerkauf Farm, Menominee Cot 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION TRIP, SEE MENOMI! 
COUNTY, WHERE FARMERS PROSPER 


See these farms, drive over these macadam roads, drink this} 
water, eat these fruits and vegetables, fish and swim in these lake} 
streams, stay at the public camping grounds, get acquainted witl| 
YOU WILL COME BACK. 


{ 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Business locations, good farms, unimproved cut-over lal 
reasonable prices. 


For further information address: 


Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee 

J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephens 

Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, 
nee, Mich. ; 


sa7 This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County 
Supervisors. | 
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SHE Upper Peninsula has 12,- 

000 farms at the present time 

but the land is being cleared 
at a rate which is less than 
cre per farm per year. Too many 
r farmers are compelled to work 
de in order to support their fam- 

This is entirely due to the fact 
not a sufficient amount of land is 
2d to support a profitable farm. 
situation must be relieved at the 
st possible date in order to go 
tat the proper rate of agricul- 
development. We are therefore 
urating a campaign to stimulate 
learing of five acres per farm on 
12,000 farms, thus giving us a 
‘of 60,000 new acres in the com- 
gar throughout the Upper Penin- 


wder that those not familiar with 
ituation may understand just 
this will mean, the accompany- 
ble is shown. Please note that 
0,000 acres will increase the cul- 
d lands or the producing lands 
2» Upper Peninsula by 13.2 per 
ul in the space of one year. If 
imd which will be cleared were 
ito potatoes, an average yield 
t an average price would mean 
a value of which would be 
i) estimated and a low estimate 
t, that the increased valuation 
‘cleared acre itself would be $35, 
paar increased land valuation of 
/average income produced in a 
_time from the cleared acre 
hout the Upper Peninsula is $30. 
neans an income every year fol- 
_the clearing of this 60,000 acres 
90,000. If this land clearing pro- 
‘8 carried on for five years we 
réase the valuation of our agri- 
lassets by $10,500,000, and will 
that time have produced an in- 
for the farmer amounting. to 


‘necessary that every man real- 
' value of land clearing. We 
believe that regardless’ of 
r the man is a farmer, a busi- 
an, banker, lawyer, newspaper 
* minister, he should be inter- 
1 that business which is funda- 
to the success or failure of the 
tural industry throughout the 
Peninsula. The cattle cannot 
MPs nor can you grow crops on 
mps. They must be removed. 
land clearing problem consists 
‘ving the brush, the down logs, 
mps, stones, cradle knolls and 


Buys Le 


Land Clearing Specialist 


County Area of 
County. 
Alror alee een ae 588,800 
Bara grates Mala eeen we oe 586,880 
Chippewa Uae ote ee 1,006,720 
Deltiak, ageytnae ine oat 748,160 
DickinsSOnge semen ae ee 496,640 
Gogebicws tar... ..iae oe 725,120 
FLOUPSH CONG eee 652,160 
IPODS Sateen ene od oe 768,006 
ICO WeCNS Wp hye ce 354,560 
LUGS He RS he 588,800 
Mackindem sccm a. 668,160 
WMarqueite™ 45. 1,196,800 
Nenomineau. see ae 675,840 
Ontonazongs eee 853,120 
Schoolers ttee. soe. 777,480 


FIVE ACRE PER FARM CAMPAIGN 


No.of Area Improved 5 Acres Percent 
Farms. Farm Land. Per Farm. Increase 


10,687,246 


12,317 


386 8,379 1,930 23.0 
653 14,437 3,265 22.6 
1,569 105,870 7,845 7.5 
1,395 83,021 6,975 13.1 
429 15,149 2,145 14.2 
528 9,829 2,640 26.9 
1,741 56,798 8,705 15.3 
621 14,108 3,105 22.1 
72 2,015 360 1) 
194 10,029 970 9.7 
479 21,561 2,395 ila al 
846 27,944 4,230 15.1 
2,106 85,305 10,530 12.4 
917 25,025 4,585 18.3 
381 15,976 1,905 11.9 
465,446 61,585 13.2 


finally the breaking up of the original 
soil. This problem may be handled in 
many, Many ways. The business of 
land clearing is the oldest business in 
the world. When our forefathers land- 
ed on the Atlantic shores, the first 
thing that we read of their doing was 
cutting down the forests, building 
homes and clearing the land so that 
they could raise crops to feed them- 
selves and yet regardless of how old 
this business is, little scientific or en- 
gineering effort has been expended on 
it in comparison of practically any 
other phase of agricultural develop- 
ment. 


It has been estimated that 30 per 
cent of all agricultural explosives used 
are wasted due to improper methods 
of handling them and a large percent- 
age of stump pullers are improperly 
equipped when purchased due to the 
ignorance of the purchaser, rather 
than the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment. A great many of the accidents 
which happen in connection with the 
use of explosives are due to careless- 
ness and ignorance. Realizing then 
that land clearing is fundamental; 
that there is enormous waste in com 
ducting this line of work, we are pro- 
posing in inaugurating this campaign 
for clearing 60,000 acres to do this 
work by educating those who have 
land to clear along the lines of the 
value of that clearing and how he may 
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clear that land in a safe and economic 
manner. 

The question is often asked, “How 
much does it cost to clear an average 
acre of land?” There is no such thing 
as an average cost of clearing land be- 
cause there are no two acres of cut- 
over land which are in any way sim- 
ilar. The factors which must be taken 
into consideration are so many and so 
varied that it would be next to impos- 
sible to attempt to obtain anything 
near an average, but we do know that 
any good agricultural land is worth 
clearing. 


The land clearing problem in Clo- 
verland is too big a proposition for one 
man to successfully handle. We are 
getting the hearty co-operation of all 
interests throughout the Upper Penin- 
sula toward carrying on this move- 
ment. It is not only supported by the 
farmers put the business men and 
bankers of the cities. An educational 
phase of the work is being carried to 
the farmer by means of land clearing 
meetings this Winter. At these meet- 
ings the value of land clearing is 
taken up. A special talk is given to 
the children on what explosives are, 
where the danger lies in playing with 
blasting caps which has caused many 
children to lose fingers and hands in 
the past. 

We are showing by a portable mov- 
ing picture machipe practical phases 


60,000 New Acres in the U. P. in 1922 
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of land clearing which will have a 
tendency to take some of the backache 
out of the work, and will show the 
farmer economical and efficient meth- 
ods of using his land clearing equip- 
ment and explosives. These meetings 
also afford an opportunity for the farm- 
ers to get together and obtain their 
explosives through combining their or- 
ders, thereby cutting the cost by as 
much as $5 per hundred pounds. Sey- 
eral home-made land clearing devices 
are shown. The farmer and each man 
is given a copy of specifications so 
that he can very easily make one of 
these outfits for himself. A special 
feature is being made of the Mallet 
stump puller, more commonly known 
as Paul Bunyan’s Hammer, also the 
scissors stone boat, which is shown 
in operation. 


This Spring the campaign will be 
carried on more intensively by actual 
field work. Everything which has 
been talked about will be shown in 
operation at the traveling land clear- 
ing~ short course conducted by the 
Michigan Agricultural College in the 
Spring. 

The railroads throughout the Upper 
Peninsula are co-operating to the ex- 
tent of furnishing cars and hauling 
Same to move this vast quantity of 
land clearing equipment from place to 
place. 

The powder companies and stump 
puller manufacturers as well as some 
of the tractor manufacturers are do- 
nating their equipment so that we feel 
that this will be one of the most com- 
plete outfits of land clearing machin- 
ery ever presented to the farmers at 
one time, 

The schools will be conducted with 
“Learn by Doing” as an aim. The 
farmers are coming out in their old 
clothes and are going to operate each 
machine on the job; are going to work 
with each type of explosive and when 
the day’s short course is completed, 
every farmer will have a fair working 
knowledge of all the equipment. 

The table which is given here indi- 
cates the quota which five acres per 
farm will give each county. A large 
amount of rivalry has already started 
among some of the counties and it is 
felt by those in charge of this cam- 
paign that there will not be the slight- 
est doubt but that on the completion 
of the Fall clearing season the Upper 
Peninsula will have over 60,000 newly 
cleared acres which will produce valu- 
able agricultural products from that 
time on. 


They Are Ready for Burning. 


Typical Stretch of Cut-over Land Before Brushing, Burning and Blasting. The Second Picture Shows the Stumps Being Piled, and the Third Where 
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Beekeepers Look'to “The Land of Honey” i 


See 


the Children of Israel 

looked toward the land of Ca- 

naan as a land flowing with 

milk and honey, so beekeepers 
of the United States are looking to- 
ward the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
van as a land of honey, and just as 
the Israelites realized their dream so 
the beekeepers of Upper Michigan 
find the nearest fulfillment of what 
they think to be an ideal location for 
their business. What more could any 
beekeeper ask than a continuous nec- 
tar flow from early spring to late fall, 
a flow that is made up largely of rasp- 
berry and clover yielding the best of 
honey, and what beekeeper wouldn’t 
enjoy a location free from disease and 
one in which nature tends largely to 
the proper wintering of the bees. 

Michigan’s, Upper Peninsula, or 
“Gloverland” as it is rightly named, 
is an expanse of more than ten and 
a half million acres or an area of 
about the same extent as the states 
of Massachusetts, Delaware, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island. Of this vast 
area only about eight per cent is un- 
der cultivation and the rest is taken 
up either by virgin forests or by. cut- 
over lands that still remain just as 
the lumbermen left them. It is these 
cut-over lands that seem to occupy a 
high per cent of this large area, and 
which prove to be of the most inter- 
est to beekeepers for it is these that 
grow the most abundant and best pas- 
turage for bees. 

To anyone who has visited Clover- 
land in summer time there is no ques- 
tion but that it is a vast green empire 
extending nearly 350 miles east and 
from Sault Ste. Marie to Iron- 
wood, and 170 miles north and south, 
from Calumet to Menominee. In all 
of this vast territory scarcely a plot 
of ground can be found where Nature 
has not planted something and al- 
lowed it to grow abundantly, and not 
too seldom do we find regions where 
she has literally smothered the earth 
in honey producing plants. One has 
only to visit such fertile places as the 
valley of the Ontonagon, where clover 
grows more as a weed than a crop, 
and to see how abundantly it grows 
and spreads without the least help of 
man, to realize that here truly is a 
beekeeper’s paradise if ever there was 
one. 

As I have already mentioned, bee- 
keeping in this place is not a succes- 


UST as 


west, 


sion of two or three short moderate 
flows separated by long periods of 


absence of nectar. It is just one con- 
tinuous flow from late May to early 
October. One beekeeper from the 
eastern end of the Peninsula noted 
that during the last summer, which 
surely was below normal, the flow 
began May 8 and continued until Au- 
gust 20. In view of such a fact as 
that how could any colony of bees 
with or without a good spring start 
fail to produce a surplus that would 
be satisfying. 

Spring starts with a bang in Clover- 
land. No sooner is the snow off in 
the spring than the flowers begin to 
bloom. Maple, one of the greatest 
helps in early spring breeding, can be 
found in almost any part of Clover- 
land and is exceptionally abundant in 
the hardwood sections of the western 
half of the Peninsula. Following ma- 
ple comes dandelion as the next bloom 
of any importance. Never have I seen 
this plant grow as abundantly as it 
does - here. Having seen several 
springs in lower Michigan I am able 
to say that I have never seen such a 
crop of dandelions nor one that lasted 
longer than we have here. There is 
a wonderful chance in the dandelion 
to give the growing colony a final 
boost before the clover bloom which 
follows closely after the dandelion 
and usually with no noticeable let-up 
in the incoming nectar. 

During the early part of the sum- 
mer of 1921 it was my good fortune 
to take a long day’s trip with several 
other men through what is probably 
the cloverfield of Cloverland, namely 
Ontonagon county. Even though that 
was relatively early to get a good 
glimpse of the clover at its best still 
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it proved to be clinching argument in 
favor of Cloverland. Two of the men, 
who had spent the greater part of 
their lives in Wisconsin, were forced 
to admit that this surpassed anything 
that they had ever seen before and 
being a Southern Michigan man my- 
self I was convinced that “Clover- 
land” was not too highly born a name 
for this part of Michigan. 

That was in June, the very first of 
the clover flow. The first or middle 
of July is considered as the height of 
the clover flow. Even as late as Sep- 
tember 1, I saw several fields of clover 
in full bloom, and apparently just as 
fresh as in June, while every pasture 
lot and unpastured land had much 
more clover than is normally seen at 
that time of the year. All of this can 
convey but one thing to the experi- 
enced beekeeper, namely, that this 


Cloverland has a clover flow of unus- | 


ual length. 

3esides clover, a very productive 
source of honey for Cloverland, is the 
raspberry. Mr. Eskill, a young bee- 
keeper of Iron Mountain, whom I visit- 
ed a year ago, claimed that his crop 
was made up largely of raspberry, and 
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it is supplanted by hardier plants 
which beekeepers find to be better 
yielders than the willow herb itself. 


One needs only to become acquaint- 
ed with beekeepers of Northern Mich- 
igan to realize the possibilities of 
large crops of honey in almost any 
location. Vern Haskins, of Gilchrist, 
starting with sixty colonies last 
spring, produced over three tons of 
honey, increased his bees to eighty 
colonies, induced them to draw out 
four hundred fifty large brood frames 
and three hundred small frames and 
left plenty of honey to winter them 
well. Mr. Winter of Stephenson, who 
has kept bees in this section for twen- 
ty years, finds that it is no effort at 
all for his bees to produce fifty pounds 
per colony and still leave plenty of 
winter stores. He thinks anyone 
would be wise to keep bees in this 
part of the country. The above yield 
may seem smaller than beekeepers 
would like but if larger yields are 
wanted I have only to refer them to 
Mr. Anderson of Alpha, who claims to 
have taken two hundred pounds per 
colony from his small apiary -last 
year, while Joe Bauer of Crystal Falls 


A Bee Yard in the Land of Honey 


other beekeepers throughout the Pen- 
insula who have either submitted sam- 
ples of honey or made any remarks 
regarding it have always spoken of 
the raspberry as one of their largest 
end best honey producing plants. As 
the raspberry bloom comes just be- 
fore the main clover flow it serves as 
an excellent plant to tide over the 
bees from dandelion to clover flow, 
should the one be rather early or the 
other a little late. And even in nor- 
mal times the raspberry is always ap- 
preciated as a producer of one of the 
very best grades of honey. 

In certain sections of Cloverland, 
more especially where it has been 
burned over, we find fireweed or wil- 
low herb as a very important source 
of honey. Mr. Frank Pellet, in his 
pook “American Honey Plants” tells 
us that he has known several bee- 
keepers in Northern Michigan who 
have obtained as high as one hundred 
twenty-five pounds of surplus honey 
in locations where fireweed was yield- 
ing. As this plant blooms from early 
July until frost comes, it certainly is 
one of the plants that helped prolong 
the honey flow and which would hel» 
any beekeeper build up his colonies 
for winter. The quality of honey pro- 
duced by the willow herb is the whit- 
est and finest flavored that the late 
W. C. Hutchinson, a noted beekeeper 
and writer, had ever become acquaint- 
ed with. Fireweed, however, usually 
blooms only two or three years when 


took a ton of comb and a half ton of 
extracted honey from his apiary of 
fifty colonies besides leaving enough 
honey to winter on. Other beekeepers 
could be quoted from other sections, 
but this does not seem necessary for 
wherever we find people keeping bees 
we are sure to find them satisfied and 
no better proof of good territory needs 
be given, for certainly no class of peo- 
ple are more reluctant about praising 
their own localities than beekeepers. 


Another big feature of Cloverland as 
4 honey producing section is the fact 
that it is absolutely free from disease 
so far as can be found. Mr. B. F. 
Kindig, State Apiary Inspector, after 
having traveled over the Peninsula 
several times and also after having 
had his deputies do considerable in- 
specting through here, states that he 
is positive that there is no disease 
here. If all other factors were the 
same and Cloverland did not yield 
larger and better crops of honey, still 
it would far outshine any other place 
in the United States because of the 
absence of disease. Nowhere so far 
as we can find, is there a section of 
country. within thousands of miles of 
this district, where conditions are at 
all as favorable as they are here, that 
we do not find disease of bees. This 
cannot help being a convincing fact 
in favor of Cloverland, when we think 
of the thousands of dollars spent an- 
nually by the beekeepers of America 
in the extermination of one or the 


“winter, the beekeepers of the | 


other of the bee diseases. This | 
tainly is the territory for the yo 
peekeeper or those inexperienced 
the handling of the diseases to s) 
their apiaries. The best of it ist 
this territory is pretty sure to rem 
free from infection for with Michig: 
stringent laws on importing bees j 
the state and with a strong deter 
ation on the part of the state imspe 
to keep this section clean, NO ¥ 
serious inroads of any disease 
very easily occur. . 
Another factor in favor of Clo 
land as a honey producing countr 
the ease with which bees can be} 
tered here. This would seem cor 
ry to the usual impression that 
reader probably has. Most ever) 
thinks of Northern Michigan as a] 
of long winters, very cold weather 
lots of snow. I admit that this is) 
largely true, and partly due to 
fact is the wintering so easy. W] 
the beekeeper winters his bees in 
lars it matters little whether the | 
are in Upper Michigan or Lower 
nois. So the different climate w 
affect only him that winters ou 
doors. It is to the outdoor wint 
that Nature gives a great deal of. 
in the snow that she sends to Cl 
land. Everyone who has given 
wintering problem any thought, ln 
that show is a wonderful protec 
In Michigan, three years ago 


part of the state suffered a severe 
while those of the northern pai 
the state had no more loss than u 
The extreme loss, everyone admij 
was due to the winter being a 
open one and for this reason the 
was small in the northern part 0 
state for there they had just as 1 
snow as ever. Some beekeepei 
Cloverland think of giving their 
no more protection than what is { 
them by the snow. Notable al 
these is Mr. S. Kindrick of Rud 
who, I am told, has kept bees su 
fully for several years in this wi 
beekeepers can keep bees here 
as little protection as that sur 
colony well packed and properly 
plied with stores would do wond« 
wintering. | 
Another factor in favor of wint 
bees here is the clean, high 4) 
of the stores. No one dispute! 
fact that we have one of the 
grades of honey produced and on( 
forms the least amount of was 
the bee. As most men prefer tc 
ter the bees on honey that they 
gathered themselves, this high 
of honey makes the very best 0 
tering foods for it does not c( 
nearly as much waste material, \ 
when present must necessarily Tr! 
with the bees all winter and f 
often cause dysentery or at 1 
decided draw on their vitality. | 
my sincere opinion that the win 
problem of Cloverland will be 
ferent problem than that of any! 
region but surely no greater 
2reat. ? 
One splendid feature of bee kt 
is the fact that most any persol) 
ing a careful study of it and ap! 
reading knowledge with care a 
servation, may make a success} 
And some of the most successtt) 
keepers are women. = 
Now, in conclusion, Mr. Bee] 
or Mr. Prospective Beekee 
are seeking a new and bet 
to bring your bees to or @ 
start the work in, I sugges! 
land as the best place that T KM 
you to go. Lest you forget 
tages of this region let me 
recall that Cloverland has 
ous and heavy flow from 
fall of the very best honey 
ly all beekeepers have 
the territory is free from d 
wintering is no harder t 
localities. I believe ¢hat no 
tion of the United States 
vantages that this has, and 
land’s beekeepers are extendils 
coming hand to you and im 4 
to heln gather the bount 
that Nature so freely give i 


who but ask her for them. 
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Tourists Distribute Pros 


OW tourists distribute pros- 
perity among all classes in 
Minnesota each year, in ad- 
to bringing 


dition 


invest- 


ats and settlers into that state and 


ertise 


its vast undeveloped re- 


rees as well as scenic attractions 
) well told by Hon. P. H. McGarry, 
sident and general manager of the 
. Thousand Lakes of Minnesota As- 
‘ation at the Cloverland Industrial 
ference held at Escanaba, Mich., 


. 26. 


Senator McGarry’s address 


the crowning speech of an all day 


evening program. 


The address 


delivered at a banquet attended 
more than 200 earnest men gath- 
1 to consider all phases of actiy- 
; that might lead to quicker devel- 
ent of the undeveloped resources 
overland and advance the finan- 

and social well-being of each 


munity. 


smator McGarry said: 


t is indeed pleasing for a man who 
ns the great state of Michigan as 
birthplace and wherein repose the 
tal remains of those whom he has 
d best on earth, to again visit his 

native state for the purpose of 
ing with you in one of your great 


lopment movements. 


It is not 


‘king idly to say that to be with 
this evening is indeed a great 


sure. 


o the state of my adoption, the 
d old state of Minnesota, which 
gares favorably with Michigan in 
y things, I have been actively en- 
d in development work, both as 
ivate citizen and as a public of- 
|. I have served upwards of four- 
years in.both branches of the 
slature of Minnesota, and have 
me quite familiar with the needs 
requirements of that undeveloped 
on of Minnesota and I always en- 
meeting with big, broad-minded 
| like one always meets on occa- 
) of this kind, who are using their 
st endeavors to secure greater 
lopment in the different states of 


tation. 


he subject assigned me this eve- 
is ‘How attract the tourist’, and 
have been and still am president 
seneral manager of the Ten Thou- 
Lakes of Minnesota Association, 
| the formation of that organiza- 
which has not been more than 
years, I believe I can very read- 
‘ve you the experiences we have 
the trials we have had to under- 
1 forming and perfecting this as- 
tion, and my own thoughts or vi- 


of the future. 


innesota, as I know it today, is a 
with many wonderful opportu- 
and attractions for the traveler. 
er in some ways than is the state 
shigan and not so great in others. 
this, for I believe the Creator 
intended to give to any section 
3 great North American continent 
€ good things of the world, but 
istributed them all over this na- 


r campaign of publicity, which 
tarted in the season of 1917, was 
taken by a small group of our 
1s, who had to depend upon the 
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President, Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 


generosity of public spirited men who 
believed wonderful things could be ac- 
complished through a statewide co- 
operative advertising movement. We 
encountered the usual difficulties 
which come to such an undertaking. 
No doubt they were more severe on ac- 
count of our country being in the 
State of war, and this made it much 
more difficult to secure sufficient 
financial aid, as the paramount ques- 
tion of the hour with every public 
and patriotic citizen in the United 
States was to first take care of the 
needs of our armies, and I am not 
finding any fault with that, and we 
did succeed in securing financial aid 
to pay our necessary expenses for the 
first year or more. 
At the 1919 ses- 
sion of the Minne- 
sota State Legis- 
lature we secured 
an appropriation 
of $15,000 a year 
for the two year 
period and at the 
1921 session of 
the Legislature, 
this appropriation 
was increased to 
$20,000 a year for 
the next two year 


period. The suc- 
cess of our under- 
taking hag been 


wonderful to say 
the least. In 1918 
the estimated 
number of tour- 
ists, and we have 
made a very care- 
ful estimate in ey- 
ery possible man- 
ner to make it ac- 
curate, was but 
13,000 while the 
past year our tour- 
ist travel in Min- 
nesota was 300,- 
000 or more. 

“To emphasize 
the fact that there has been a tremen- 
dous increase, in the period I have just 
mentioned — in 1917 the state Game 
and Fish Commission issued but 9,562 
non-resident fishing licenses. and the 
number issued during the season of 
1921 by the same department brought 
in a revenue of over $24,000 from non- 
resident tourists visiting Minnesota. 
This ought to be very conclusive evi- 
dence to the mind of anyone that the 
travel business is worth while. 

“Our method of publicity through 
advertisements in national magazines 
and metropolitan daily newspapers 
throughout the country which in our 
minds would bring the greatest re- 
sults, and in our few years of experi- 
ence, we have had, we are convinced 
that our initial campaign was fairly 
well advised and not in many respects 
a mistake. The facts are, tons of lit- 
erature are printed each year with 
the firm purpose in mind of attract- 


Senator P. H. McGarry 


ing the traveler or tourist to the dit- 
ferent states. Railroad companies in 
particular distribute a great deal of 
literature that never reaches the 
hands of the people who are actually 
seeking a vacation because their 
means of distribution are not in a 
manner calculated to reach the trav- 
eler. 

“Our campaign is conducted in such 
a manner that it creates in the minds 
of people throughout the United 
States, who usually travel, a desire 
for our literature, and by placing our 
literature in the hands of people who 
want it, who have taken the time to 
write for it, you have reduced the 
waste to a minimum, and I cannot 
help but think 
that this is one of 
the reasons for 
our success. It is 
so much easier in 
this world to 
please an individ- 
ual by giving 
him or her the 
things that they 
think they want, 
instead of trying 
to impress upon 


their minds, the 
things you think 
they want. 


“The travel 
business has been 
looked ‘upon in 
past years as a 
sort of a _ play- 
thing of little or 
no consequence to 
any state or even 
to this nation, but 
there is such a se- 
rious side to this 
question that I de- 
sire now and here 
to call your atten- 
tion to some of 


the serious. as- 
DECtISeRasin Le see 
them. We can 


very easily become possessed of the 
facts that tell us that this powerful, re- 
sourceful nation of ours is only pos- 
sessed of so much real wealth. We 
have resources in the different states 
of the Union to an unlimited degree, 
but of what avail is this wealth or re- 
sources of your state or my state when 
there is not circulating medium enough 
to keep the men who are engaged in 
the production of the different needs of 
our commercial life active and that is 
what ails your state and my state and 
our nation today. Careful study of the 
situation in America reveals the fact 
that more than $600,000,000 leaves the 
pockets annually of the American peo- 
ple and is spent in foreign countries. 
“I have first hand information in 
my own state, and particularly and 
definitely in my own section of the 
State, which proves that prosperity 
comes to the entire population in the 
distribution of the tourist money. You 


unr 


perity in Minnesota 


may start in and say, naturally, that 
the hotel and the garage are benefited 
in the first instance, but then comes 


the farmer, the gardener, the man 
that produces the different crops 
throughout our country. Each and 


every one is benefited and as millions 
of dollars are being invested in the 
state of Minnesota, the hardware man, 
the furniture dealer, dry goods mer- 
chants, the grocer, the butcher, and in 
fact every article that is brought into 
existence and used for the human 
family receives its share of distribu- 
tion, and the steady flow of money of 
this kind cannot have but one effect— 
the development and upbuilding of a 
greater community, a greater state, 
and a greater nation. 

“I again want to refer to that tremen- 
dous flow of money, before mentioned 
($600,000,000) and if that were only 
distributed through the means of tour- 
ist traffic in our own nation, where 
we have such wonderful things to at- 
tract the tourist such as the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado, our national 
parks and forests, the Ozarks, Niagara 
Falls, the wonderful lake districts of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and many other attractions which na- 
ture so generously endowed us with. 
Do you not believe that the situation 
that we are in today, with the pro- 
ducers in such a dilemma that they 
cannot pay their obligations, the in- 
terest on their mortgages, no, and in 
many instances, they cannot even pay 
their taxes, a serious one? And all be- 
cause this money which belongs to the 
people of our own country and has 
been spent by the people of this great 
nation in travel abroad was not spent 
and left with us who live in this coun- 
try who have greater things to offer 
than any other nation for the enter- 
tainment and for the pleasure of the 
average tourist. 

“You may well say, ‘Can any nation- 
al movement be started to curb this 
flow of money to other countries and 
other nations?’ To my mind this can 
be and will be gradually diminished 
if not entirely ‘eliminated. I believe 
the people of this nation are patriotic. 
I believe we have proved this many 
times and in every conceivable man- 
ner, not only at the expense of the 
American dollar, but at the expense 
of American lives as well, and I be- 
lieve that if we but start a nationwide 
movement where the attractions of 
every state of the Union are more pro- 
nounced, then the people of this nation 
will be proud to visit the state of 
Michigan, and the state of Minnesota, 
and the other sections of our country 
that afford recreation and pleasure, 
before they think of spending their 
American dollars in any foreign coun- 
try. 

“But if patriotism is not a sufficient 
inducement to encourage them to 
spend their money at home, there is 
another picture to behold and one I 
dislike very much to hold before the 
vision of any citizens of the United 
States and that is this—the picture of 
the producer with his barnyard full of 
fine blooded stock, with his granary 


(Continued on page 15) 


Canoe Trail Through Superior National Forest, Northern Minnesota 


Camp on Lac La Croix, One of the Most Picturesque Spots in National Forest 
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Entertaining Our Guests—the 
1922 Yourists 
Bay Den C AIL DWE Lee 


Secretary Wisconsin Association of Commercial Secretaries 


io erect permanent hotels of sufficient 
size and number to care adequately 

synonomous terms that des- for the myriad people who “summer” 

ignate the marvelous lake in the north. Were this done, the 
country of Northern Wisconsin and rates that would have to be charged 
the peninsula of Michigan, is con- to make the investment a paying one, 
fronted with a perplexing problem would be prohibitive. While there un- 
when it comes to adequately provid- doubtedly will be, from time to time, 
ing for the thousands of tourists that small expansions and improvements 
pour into this paradise during the few in the existing hotel accommodations, 
Summer weeks. Excellent state trunk the care of the short time “peak load” 


HE Playground of the 
North,” or ‘‘Cloverland,’? two 
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Pitching Camp in Marathon Park Is a Pleasure, for Wood, Water and Cooling 
| Shade Are Readily Found “In the Shadows of the Pines.” 


' 


of Summer travel must be provided 
through less expensive and more prac- 
tical channels. 

From a practically unknown com- 
munity asset in 1920 to a widespread 
form of free hospitality during the 
past season, the public camping site 
sprang into being and use almost over 
night. Everywhere it was greeted en- 


highways that lead from far distant 
points, the universal use of the auto- 
mobile and unexcelled natural re- 
sources are responsible for the condi- 
tions which exist. Everyone who has 
had any experience with this section 
during June, July and August, knows 
what I am talking about, so let us 
pass on to a consideration of ways 
and means of relief. 

Unlike the tourists’ regions of the 
south and west where the season is 
for six months, it is not to be expect- 
ed, with the continued high cost of 
building, that it will ever be practical 


Today there are few communities that 
pride themselves as being progressive 
that do not support some sort of free 
camp site. 

The Summer of 1921 being abnor- 
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Four Miles of Granite Drives 


thusiastically and used satisfactorily. . 


Secretary Caldwell May Be Dreaming of Free Camp Sites for Tourists, or He 
May Be Admiring the “Snow Shoe Girl” on the Cover of January Cloverland 
Magazine. 


i 


Lor 


Add Beauty to the Free Camp Site in Marathoi 
| Park, an 80-Acre White Pine Grove of Virgin Timber, Wausau, Wis. 


mally dry was ideal for out-of-door 
living. But what are we to do with 
our touring guests in case of incle- 
ment weather in large quantities as 
sometimes happens even during the 
mid-Summer months? 

Our present hotels are all carrying 
an overload. Taking tourists to pri- 
vate homes is hard both on the recip- 
ient as well as the giver of assistance. 
The camping,site we have had and 
used. Is there anything further that 
we can plan for 1922, in the face of a 
still greater number of tourists, who 
will be our guests for from a few days 
to many weeks? 


Wherever possible, hotel accom 
dations should be expanded. ( 
sites should be increased in both 
and number, and such other ways 
means of making the traveling pu 
comfortable as are within the re 
of practicability, must be worked 0 

NOW is the time to do this, 
though the snow may be many 
thick on the ground, we all know. 
Spring and Summer are pressing } 
on the heels of Old Man Winter, 
unless we take time by the fetl 
metaphorically speaking, we are 
for much chagrin, by being ur 
pared to entertain company. | 


Ample Protection from Severe Weather May Be Obtained Under the Spacic 
Concrete Grandstand in Marathon Park. 


: 
| 


One suggestion that seems to have 
considerable merit is that the camping 
site privileges be augmented by the 
erection of a “hotel under canvas,” 
for lack of a better name; which 
would consist of substantial weather- 
proof wall tents, with flies, board 
floors, metal folding army cots, clean 
bedding, a night clerk in charge, with 
space to park cars under supervision 
and reasonable charges. It is the 
contention of the person who advo- 
cates this system that such service 
would be appreciated by many who 
might be unable to get hotel accom- 
modations, and who did not feel in- 
clined to pitch their own camp, espe- 
cially when traveling late at night, or 
making early morning starts. : 

It is a proven fact that two heads 
are better than one. How infinitely 
much more, then, can be accomplished 
in solving the problem of entertaining 
our guests, if every reader of “Clover- 
Jand Magazine” would bend his men- 
tal energy toward developing ways 
and means of caring properly for 
those who are coming to share with 
us Nature’s vast expanse of beauty. 


The 1922 tourist, and all that é 
follow in years to come, will bi 
guests. When they leave us to r 
to their homes, will it be with } 
and the warm glow of friendsh) 
their hearts, to urge them to 7 
again on another day, or will ov 
parent neglect make them wish 
to return to the “Playground 0 
North?” 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Caldwell] 
struck the key-note that ree 
touring in Cloverland a perm 
success. Right now is the Om 
every Chamber of Commerce, R 
Club, or other community OF 
tions to outline definite plans fo) 
ing care of the thousands of to’ 
who will come to Cloverland 
Summer. Hotels were wholly. 
quate to take care of the traffi’ 
year. What may be expected of 
when every indication points to! 
the number this year? The few 
between now and the touring * 
will soog slip by and prepar 
must be made at once to propel 
tertain our guests. 
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| PRING comes with a rush in the 
North Woods. One almost hears 
the blare of brass and the music 
of the Wagner spring songs as 
ng bursts open the door for her 
tacular entrance. The woods fling 
fa sudden out of the drab of their 
er dress into voluminous velvety 
n. 
ve North Woods country comes 
and freshly renovated into every 
en spring season. Woods, waiers, 
ill have been laundered and puri- 
by the frost, snow, ice, and steady 
It is an unchanged, but bright- 
and glorified familiar playground 
ie zenith of its new youth when 
first Fishermen’s and Northern 
1s Specials of the Chicago & North 
ern Railway stretch their mighty 
hs like long dragons stirring in 
sleep and slip smoothly out from 
‘rain shed of the Chicago Termi- 
zaining speed through the vanish- 
earth-caught stars that are the 
‘to plunge like purposeful comets 
igh darkness and silence to the 
ing sunlight of the lakes-woods 
Ty. 
another month the ice will begin 
eak in the lakes, and camp own- 
vill be sweeping and garnishing 
cabins and repainting their 
thes and canoes. The whole North 
Ty indoors and out, will be as 
and glad as the first white water 
Already the sun glistening on 
ilver lakes, the fish leaping into 
ir, shadowy roadways, camp fire 
rs in the woods, and home-com- 
vanoes at dusk are making pic- 
in the open fires,.on the brick 
stone that wall the city streets, 
2ver men and women look who 
their last vacation in Wiscon- 
North Woods. 
the cities of the mid-west and 
e inland towns, men are look- 
ver their fishing rods and lines 
sorting out from their assort- 
Of artificial flies those that. he- 
(the big fish. Surreptiti susly in 
‘tics of those who live in houses 
m the long corridors of apart- 
‘—wherever a city man may find 
€ free space, they are practicing 
sting for trout and bass. They 
he splash of cold hurried water 
d the rubber boots now standing 
d expectant in the storage closet, 
hey sense in their nostrils the 
lown odor of balsam and pine. 
*y are feeling the lyrical lilt of a 
smooth swift motion, and on 
faces the north-tanged air that 
softly down from Lake Superior. 
€s and mothers are looking over 
oods clothes, mending here and 
Ing there, with every torn flan- 
irt and every corduroy patch on 
ts recalling some glad day in the 
Some happy play in which the 
family, father, mother, and chil- 
had a part. For the North 
country has developed from a 
of scattered fishing and hunting 
known only to strong men, int) 
Sround for the family. 
iren are counting the days off on 
lendar, planning new pleasures 
Water and in the woods, and 
ming, with father, dire venge- 
1 last year’s fish that got away. 
library tables are cluttered with 
blue prints, and time tables, 
ues of sporting goods houses, 
respondence with makers of lit- 
ors for row boats and canoes. 
t-eyed men, young, middle-aged, 
!, 0 blocks out of their way to 
vindows that 
rods, fishing 
and camping 
| Neighbors 
around each 
firesides on 
nights to dis- 
'€ varied at- 
8 of the dif- 
lake resorts 
dernessg 
— those that 
all of today’s 
'S creature 
3, and others 
arry guests 
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A North Woods Prelude to Summer 


By ESTELLINE BENNETT 


A Few of the First Ones Just After the Spring Break-up 


back to the forgotten joys of a more 
strenuous yesterday. 

Karly in April the lake trout season 
will open, and the fisherman who loves 
a pre-season interlude in his business 
life, will be taking a night train for 
the north. The lake trout, hard and 
cold and scrappy, will begin biting as 
soon as the ice is out of the lakes and 
will have nibbled their fill of the fish- 
erman’s menu soon after the first of 
May. Theirs is a short snappy season 
in the north, appealing only to sports- 
men who are not afraid of cold air 


cold of winter’s fag end and spring’s 
beginning is partly responsible for the 
lengthening of the North Woods sea- 
son. Every year sees guests arriving 
earlier, leaving more reluctantly, and 
coming in greater numbers. Camp 
Owners, refurbishing their camps 
for the season, are adding a cabin or 
two to accommodate the multiplying 
number of guests. Before long they 
will be writing to their old regular cus- 
tomers asking them to make early res- 
ervations if they are coming back and 
want the same old cabin—the one with 


Around the Points and in Darkened Coves the Big Ones Lie, and Lie, and Lie 


and icy water. Lake trout are caught 
by the slow process of trolling from a 
rowboat or canoe, and a spoon hook is 
used with a piece of shiner or minnow. 
The big trout average from eight to 
twelve pounds, an _ occasional one 
weighing as much as seventeen pounds. 

Livelier fishing is found in the early 
svring in the trout streams which free 
themselves of ice earlier than the 
lakes, and where the brook trout bite 
and fight from the day the water is re- 
leased. The fisherman who conquers 
their gallant nimbleness must be an 
expert at casting. Z 

The trout fishing in the stimulating 


the stone fireplace across the corner, 
or the big tree at the end of the ve- 
randa, or the long view of the lake 
from the window. Perhaps the cabin 
holds a bit of prized individual furni- 
ture— a tabouret a woman covered 
with birch bark and cherry strips, or 
an upturned stump a man carried in 
from the woods one day and converted 
into a poreh chair. 

There is a need for new camps 
throughout the woods-lakes regions. 
Wilderness camps can grow and in- 
crease their capacity only to a certain 
point without losing their character- 
istic charm. They must bar out the 


Oh, Boy! One That Did Not Get Away or This Picture Could Not Have Been Taken 


_ 


multitude and they must be protected 
by a wall of solitude. The wise woods- 
man who runs his own camp knows 
this. But there is no danger of crowda- 
ing the North Woods country for 
scores of years to come. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of easily accessible lit- 
tle lakes sparkle and splash and lap 
against silent shores, and hard roads 
run through long stretches of lonely 
lake-dotted forests. Every tramper 
and every fisherman knows some one 
wild bit of water-washed woodland 
where he has built his own lovely log 
castle in Spain. 

While the trout season is at its 
height, the camp preparations at their 
busiest, and the city man’s dreams of 
fishing trips and canoe cruises are 
most vivid, the hushed little spring 
prelude of the woods is being played, 
It is in April that the arbutus blooms 
fragrantly and elusively in the damp 
remote nooks of the forest announcing 
in a whisper that Spring is on the way. 
Tiny blue baby violets raise their lit- 
tle heads, and following them come the 
equally small and exquisite white 
violets. The swamps turn gold with 
the yellow cowslips. The scarlet win- 
tergreen berries that have been cud- 
died under the snow on their low-grow- 
ing shrubs all winter, emerge in April 
riper, mellower, and more delicious 
than they were in the fall. 


The chipmunk darts out, alert, 
bright-eyed, and say. He makes a 
quick frisking little trip the length of 
a log, scurries across the open road, 
and whisks up a tall tree and out of 
sight, all in the manner of one having 
important affairs to settle before the 
coming of the summer. The porcupine 
comes out from somewhere and jogs 
slowly about with little show of inter- 
est in the world or its miracle of 
changing seasons. As soon as the ice 
is out of the lakes, the heron comes 
back from the south, and late in April 
or early in May the loon begins to call 
heart-brokenly across the waters. 

In May the big wood violets bloom, 
and the wild ealla lilies open their 
white cups. The sheep laurel comes 
along, smaller, paler, and more deli- 
cate, but patently of the family of the 
beautiful mountain laurel, The ane- 
mone, the little wild wind flower, 
blooms in May, and the white and yel- 
low water lilies begin to blossom on 
the surface of the lakes. The blue- 
berry’s little white bells ring out sil- 
ently. The June berry blossoms crowd 
out ahead of the leaves, radiantly 
white against the bare grey  back- 
ground of the shrub. And deep in the 
seams early in May the wild rosemary, 
cosmopolite among the flowers, flings 
out its fragrant little white globes, 
sometimes tinted faintly pink, and 
again showing a vivid little dash of 
red. Because of its lonely position in 
the swamps, a sympathetic botanist 
gave the wild rosemary the name of 
Andromeda. It is a flower of such 
amazing adaptability to soil and clim- 
ate that strangers from all over the 
world, running across it in the north- 
ern swamps, find an old friend. Pre- 
ferring these deep cold swamps of the 
low-lying north countries, it still 
blooms amiably wherever it may be 
transplanted. 

Maytime brings the fawns with their 
pale wood-brown coats and great vel- 
vety dark eyes, looking out eagerly, 
curiously, and gladly at the world from 
the water edge of the forest and be- 
tween the tall trees. In the seques- 
tered places of the woods, and some- 
times boldly in the 
open, baby par- 
tridges flutter fear- 
lessly. 

The birch, the first 
of the trees to burst 
into leaf, emerges 
into a pale yellow- 
ish green haze 
through which the 
evergreens s ho w 
dark and indistinct. 
The wild cherry tree 
bursts into dazzling 
white bloom, and a 


(Continued on p. 14) 


Left to right—R. F. Fry. John E. Reilly, F. X. Bodden (Klein Studio), F. 


Followers of the Slogan, “En 


f A man does not enthuse and 
work he is not worth a whit to 
himself or the company he rep- 
resents, no matter what his 
training has been, in college, in the 
office, or in the field.” 

This is the standard Rupert F. Fry, 
president of the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company of America sets for the 
personnel of his organization, and he 
applies it to himself with even more 
vigor than any member of his office or 
field forces. It is the very foundation 
of the great organization he helved 
found in 1910, and upon which has 
been built one of the most remarkable 
and successful organizations of its 
kind in the United States today. His 
immediate associates who helped at- 
tain this success are of his own type 
and business religion, and they have 
spread the gospel of enthusiasm in 
hard work throughout the entire staff 
of workers. 

In the midst of the period of unrest, 
discontent, pessimism, and epidemic 
of “laying down on the job,” which 
characterized the closing of the year 
1921, Mr. Fry addressed two of his 
characteristic letters to his office and 
field forces that have won nationwide 
comment and approbation. The let- 
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ters were first published in the ‘““Week- 
ly Underwriter,’ and since that time 
have received extensive circulariza- 
tion, as well as being reprinted in oth- 
er publications. These letters struck 
a popular chord although not intended 
for public distribution, and like the 
“Message to Garcia,’ have become 
classics, a manual in the business and 
industrial world. 

These two remarkable letters fol- 


low: 
Nov. 17, 1921. 
To the Field Force of the Old Line Life 

Insurance Company of America: 

I have no patience trying to help the 
man who will not work. Give me the 
man who is sold on his proposition, who 
is loyal and enthusiastic, who will work, 
and we will concentrate on him. 

If a man does not enthuse and work he 
is not worth a whit to himself or the com- 
pany he represents, no matter what his 
training has been, in college, in the office 
or in the field. It must not be construed 
iby this that I do not believe in the proper 
education and training of the selling 
force, I would much prefer the man off 
the farm who will enthuse and work an 
average of eight hours a day in the field, 
to the man who has been trained so care- 
fully that he thinks he can produce busi- 
ness in a couple of hours of field work a 
day. There is a possibility of developing 


the former into a quarter or a half mil- 


Pedigree Grain Show 


UPERIOR benefits of local and 
regional agricultural exhibits, as 
compared to great state and na- 
tional shows, were again verified 
by the Northern Wisconsin Mid-Win- 
ter Grain Show held at Spooner, 
Washburn County, Wis., Jan. 4, 5 and 
6. The exhibition was a wonderful 
display of pure bred seed grown in 
ten of the northernmost counties of 
Wisconsin. More than 300 samples 
of corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, field 
peas and other grain crops were dis- 
played. Of this number eighty-three 
were of corn, a display that would 
have been a revelation to farmers liv- 
ing in any other section of the United 
States. The corn laid out on trays in 
ten ear lots filled two tables, the en- 
tire length of the commodious armory 
at Spooner. There were also elabo- 
rate displays of other 
grains, particularly peas, 
soy beans and oats. 


The counties exhibit- 
ing were: Bayfield, Bur- 
nett, Washburn, Ash- 
land, Douglas, Barron, 
Rusk, Oneida and Saw- 
yer. 

In addition to the 
great display of grain 


were a number of educa- 
tional features, and sev- 
eral counties had a splen- 
did booth exhibit. 

The booth of Bayfield 
County attracted special 
attention. A big banner 
announced that the 
booth was maintained by 
the “Bayfield County 
Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.” Two remarkable 
legends were conspicu- 
ous in this booth. One 
was “Bayfield County 
beekeepers produced six- 
ty-five tons of grade No. 
1 honey in 1921,” and the 
other was “8,000 bushels 
of Wisconsin pedigree 


grains for sale, V. H. Brubaker, Secre- 
tary, Washburn, Wis.” The booth 
wag in charge of Mr. George Karow of 
Cable, Wis., and Mr. Luke Lavin, Iron 
River, Wis., both members of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Bayfield 
County Board of Supervisors, and 
County Agent Brubaker. 

Washburn County had an exhibit of 
potatoes and pedigree grains in two 
booths and also maintained an educa- 
tional display in land clearing. A big 
banner announced that 10,000 acres of 
land were cleared in Washburn Coun- 
ty in 1921 and gave this table: 
Increased value of land...... $650,000 
5,000 acres hay at $25 an acre. 125,000 
5,000 acres spuds, 1380 bushels 


to the acre ........-..-2.5.. 655,000 
Total ceric. saciereeroe $1,430,000 


J. Tharinger, Thomas H. Rice, 


A DeR i ReREY, 


lion dollar man, but the latter thinks the 
world owes him a living. 

Whether it is laziness or timidity that 
makes some men fritter away their time, 
I do not know; but both can be overcome 
by ambition and _ work. Unless a man 
calls on people and circulates, he is hope- 
less. Business comes only to the man 
who goes out after it. This is demon- 
strated practically by our leaders. 

If other men would work the number 
of hours that General Agent G. J. Han- 
son and Maj. R. W. Corbett work, I would 
be perfectly satisfied. Neither of them 
had a technical training in the business, 
but they work intelligently; conscientious- 
ly and hard, and they produce the busi- 
ness. I mention these two gentlemen be- 
cause they have passed three score years 
and because they work double the number 
of hours that some of the young men do. 
No member of the field force would dare 
to approach them with the salutation ‘‘old 
man. They would immédiately step on 
his toes. They are young men in spirit 
and ambition. 

I could give the names of other hard 
working gentlemen with this company, 
but they have not as yet attained three 
score years, and I will, therefore, call 
your attention to the leaders’ names in 
the Contest News, Star Leaders and the 
Honor Roll. This letter gives such gen- 
tlemen mention as being hard, conscien- 
tious workers. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) RUPERT F. FRY, 
President. 


of Northern 


Saved $16,739.31 in land clearing 
through co-operative buying by the 
land clearing association. 

The exhibit was in charge of R. H. 
Rasmussen, county agent. 

George M. Briggs, soy bean special- 
ist at the Wisconsin Agricultural Col- 
lege, had a special educational exhibit 
on the value of growing soy beans as 
a fertilizer, as an emergency hay crop 
and as a grain crop. 

The entire grain exhibit was ar- 
ranged under the direction of E. Aj 
Delwiche, agronomist, who has charge 
of all Northern Wisconsin Experiment 
Stations. Practically all grains ex- 
hibited at this big show were original- 
ly bred or propagated by Mr. Delwiche 
or under his direct supervision, and 
most of them originated at the Ash- 
land Experiment Station. These grains 


W. C. Stone, Frank J. Lauerman, L. C. Cortright 
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thuse and Work” 


P. S.: By the way, if I have overlo 
any gentleman, who has attained ft 
score years, who is working an aye 
of eight hours a day in the field, as 
case with General Agent Hanson 
Maj. Corbett, I wish to have the nan 
order that I may give him special 1 


tion. 
Nov, 22, 19 
To the Field Force of the Old Line 

Insurance Company of America: 

Every person in the office and fiel 
this date is welcome to remain, Per 
this condition has not always existed 
I recall on one occasion several years 
I told a certain individual that some 
the company would get along wil 
either of us and that his ‘‘some day” 
right then. 

When a man gets to the point whe 
thinks he is indispensable, he is rea 
a million tracks lying ahead in the 
to spoil every prospect he has in § 
His Stetson will no longer fit his sw 
head and he moves backward inste 
forward. No man is so big that son 
cannot take his place and do the wo 
well or even better. That includes ; 
us. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to 
our presence felt by giving the best 
ice we are capable of. When we do 
we are generally appreciated to ane 
that will satisfy any individual. 

The man who gets it into his head 
he is not appreciated, should look fo 
remedy within himself. It is often 
sible to correct any erroneous impr¢ 
an individual or set of individuals 
have by “delivering the goods.” | 

That is what every concern xpi 


(Continued on page 16) _ 


Wisconsin 


were bred and propagated to met 
requirements of the northern s¢ 
of the state, and how well the e 
ments have succeeded was shov 
the exhibits of well-matured, 
quality grains that would Co! 
well with the best grown in any 
in the world. | 

Prof. A. L. Stone, seed spec 
Wisconsin Department of Agrict 
judged the grains. Mr. Stone ¢ 
ered the exhibit the best im q 
and quantity that had ever 
shown in the northern part ¢ 
state. 

A splendid program was carrit 
during the last two days of the 
the first day being reserved fi 
tries and exhibits only. 

All forenoon of the second da 
given over to demonstrations 0) 


testers, fanning | 
LOTTE 7" and smut clear 
ee phd: oo chinery. In the 
$ aie, r Se pe a noon addresses 
€ WELCOME given by R. aim 


Wisconsin College’ 
riculture, on “Plal 
ease Control,” an¢ 
Stone on “Points ¢ 
ered in Preparin| 
Judging Exhibits.’ 
meeting of La 
burn County Pé 
Seed Growers’ 
tion was held imm 
ly after this addre 
was open to all Vv 
A program and 
provided the even 
tertainment. 

The morning | 
last day opened | 
corn judging cont) 
high school teat 
lowed by an addi 
BE. D. Holden, 
on “Raising and ( 
ing Seed Grains } 
Market.” 


ruary, I 922 


dging Back from the Long Coast 
Out of the Toboggan. 


EATING an entirely new game 
by virtue of being the first to 
; promote and introduce it, the 
city of Menominee, Michigan, 
bears the distinction of being 
mly community in Cloverland 
has actually instituted and is 
aining a definite program of 
Winter and summer sports as a 
ipal enterprise. The city occu- 
the ground floor in this enter- 
because it is the originator of a 
ipal playground that has proven 
st popular, paying and publie- 
d institution during all seasons 
year. 


last feature added to this public 
ound and which has rounded out 
lexcelled program for winter 
and recreation is a mammoth 
skating rink on Green Bay and 
ble toboggan slide for old and 
The slide and rink are on the 
y Park beach, a downtown rec- 
t spot that was established by 
y last year as a bathing beach 
ol rest retreat. The public bath- 
are now 
1 as com- - 
@ places to 
skates and 
excess wear- 
parel during 
2rcise on the 
ng floor of 
lature has 
ad out for 
on the sur- fies 
Green Bay. 
90ggan slide 
constructed 
may be util- 
xt Summer 
1ute- the- 
into the re- 
3 waters of 


. 


success of 
que munici- 
enture was 
about by 
irected ef- 
imanced by 
ds through 
nized Rec- 
Commis- 
pointed by 
or and hav- 
authority 
investment 
3. appropri- 
its use by 
y Council. 
‘mission is 
of six 
me LTOur 
two wom- 

+ Commis- 
orts to the 
uncil, but 
authority 
and carry 
scheme for 
' entertain- 
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ity as Sports Director 
By HALSTEAD WORTH 


ment without consulting the council or 
any official body or person. The mem- 
bers serve without pay. 

The commission was created about 
three years ago and during the first 
year its activities were directed along 
old established lines, such as provid- 
ing free band concerts to the public, 
decorating the streets on fete days, 
and. promoting or aiding in public 
celebrations. However, the members 
became convinced in their own minds 
that something of a more permanent 
nature should be instituted with the 
public funds at their disposal, and a 
definite plan was outlined to make a 
little rest park on the bayshore and 
right in the downtown business sec- 
tion, a place that would be much 
Sought by the public and more highly 
appreciated by all, 

Jt had long been known that the 
shore line of Green bay along the wa- 
ter front of Menominee would make a 
bathing beach Surpassed by none in 
the entire world. The shore line is 
built of pure white sand and the in- 
cline is so gentle as it merges into the 
water that practically all danger of 
drowning is eliminated. The water is 
clear and pure. 

The commission decided to erect two 
free public bath-houses last year and 
invite the public to use them. The 
opening of these bath-houses was char- 
acterized with a big celebration and 
naming the resort “Victory Park,” as a 
war memorial, and was dedicated to 
the public service. Simultaneously 
with the opening of the bath-houses, 
Victory Park became the most popular 
place in Menominee and also attracted 
thousands from Marinette, Wisconsin, 
which is just across the boundary line 
between Michigan and Wisconsin, 

The place was thronged daily and 
crowds were bathing in the evening 
until almost midnight. A broad board 
walk connects the two bath-houses and 
along this walk were placed a large 
number of rustic seats, and benches 
also were arranged in tiers back on the 
sloping lawn of the park, which forms 
a natural amphitheater from which 
the bathers could be watched and the 
water sports enjoyed by thousands of 
spectators, Huge searchlights were 


Same Beach Converted IntoZa Great Skating 


placed in front of each bath-house and 
the long board walk was brilliantly 
illuminated with rows of high power 
incandescent lights. Bathing in Vie- 
tory Park.became a daily habit with 
residents of Menominee and Marinette, 
not only for young men and young 
women, but for the oldest and the 
youngest, 


The bath-houses were inadequate 
from the first day. At most any hour 
from noon until dark crowds or kid- 
dies in bathing suits could be seen joy- 
ously prancing their way to Victory 
Park. Sometimes a gang would be 
chaperoned by a comely matron in 
bathing attire, and sometimes a fath- 
er or a big brother or a big sister 
piloted a crowd to the beach. It was 
no uncommon sight to see an entire 
family in bathing suits headed for the 
beach or returning from a plunge. As 
many as 700 have been counted in the 
water at one time, which means that 
several thousand patronized the Vic- 
tory Park bathing beach daily. The 
inadequacy of the bath-houses, which 
made it necessary for so many people 
to don their bathing costume in their 
own home and go to the beach in auto- 
mobiles or walk through the streets to 
the water front, led the commission to 
decide to multiply the bath-house fa- 
cilities by many fold next summer. 

So safe is the Victory Park bathing 
beach and so well was it guarded that 
not one accident was reported during 
the entire season of 1921, although the 
thousands of patrons ranged in age 
from two years old to eighty. 

After the closing of the bathing sea- 
son there was only a short interval 
until the holiday spirit and its en- 
thusiasm became widespread. The 
city had had municipal Christmas 
trees in years gone by, but the public 
Yuletide celebration had almost. be- 
come forgotten. Former municipal 
Christmas trees had been cut in the 
woods, served their purpose for that 
particular occasion, and that was all. 
But why not have a permanent Christ- 
mas tree? This question came to the 
Recreation Commission during the 
holiday season and was so pertinent to 
the policy of the commission in doing 
things permanently, that it was decid. 


Rink and Toboggan Slide for Winter Use 


Waiting Turns at Top of Slide for a 
Quarter Mile Glide on the Ice. 


ed to plant a Christmas tree in Victory 
Park that would not only serve for 
one season, but would be utilized for 
years to come—in fact, it may stand 
for several generations. 

A huge spruce, selected for its beau- 
tiful symmetry, was transplanted from 
the forest to Victory Park, evergreen 
branches, trunk, roots and all. Around 
this tree a great crowd gathered on 
Monday evening following Christmas 
for a publi¢ celebration and to receive 
the distribution of $1,000 worth of 
presents, Public-spirited merchants 
donated the presents, usually in small 
amounts of merchandise so that they 
would have the widest distribution 
throughout the city. One hundred and 
twenty thousand numbers were given 
out before Christmas and holders of 
the lucky numbers received orders for 
their presents or were notified of their 
winnings throughout the local press 
the following day. This celebration 
struck such a popular chord that it 
will be repeated again, and no doubt 
become an institu- 
tion in Menominee. 

T he beautiful 
tree stands in the 
center of the cam- 
pus adjoining the 
wooded section of 
Victory Park and 
will be an ornament 
in Summer as well 
as Winter. 

The tremendous 
success of the bath- 
ing beach and the 
popularity of its 
permanency en- 
couraged the Rec- 
reation Commis- 
sion to go a step 
farther and utilize 
the expenditures al- 
ready made _ for 
Winter sports. The 
erection of the dou- 
ble toboggan slide 
was made at com- 
paratively slight 
cost, and the bath- 
houses were al- 
ready there and 
provided ideal shel- 
ter for putting on 
skates and a good 
place to leave 
heavy overcoats 
and cumbersome 
outer apparel. The 
ice usually freezes 
to a depth of two 
feet or more and all 
that had to be done 
in providing a mam- 
moth rink was to 
scrape the snow 
from a large rec- 
tangular spot in 

(Con'd on p."18) 
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“What's In It?”’ 


OURING has_ barely commenced 

in Cloverland. Cash value from 

this traffic already runs into the 
seven figures, but its potential value 
in the way of obtaining settlers and 
permanent investments will be great- 
er as time passes. Countries are not 
developed over night nor in the short 
space of one touring season. Contin- 
uous hard work and unceasing energy 
build communities and nothing else. 
Touring, which is the easiest. method 
of inducing people to visit Cloverland, 
will accomplish desired development 
progress quicker than any other one 
line of activity, but dependence should 
not be placed on touring alone to per- 
manently populate the country, induce 
investments in land, industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 

Cloverland Magazine has been con- 
vinced of this fact after a careful 
study of touring, consulting leading 
business men and bankers throughout 
the Cloverland territory, taking stock 
of results actually accomplished in 
other states and in those districts like 
Oneida and Vilas Counties in Wiscon- 
sin, that have specialized in this ac- 
tivity. In these two counties mer- 
chants last year knew of no depres- 
sion in business, real estate moved, 
the farmers themselves had one of 
their best years—all in the face of a 
general business depression through 
out the nation, a dead real estate 
market nearly everywhere, and the 
most demoralized market for all farm 
products in the history of our country. 

The annual report of the Tourist 
Bureau of the Denver Civic and Com- 
merce Association, published in the 
January number of Cloverland Maga- 
zine, ought to convince the most skep- 
tical as to the value of tourist traffic, 
not only as a cash asset each season, 
but as a means of bringing about a 
tremendous development of that 
state’s agricultural resources. 

This report says that seven years 
ago tourists left about $5,000,000 in 
that state, while last year the estimate 
was placed at $35,000,000. Other esti- 
mates place the sum at $50,000,000. A 
positive statement is made that Au- 
gust, considered the dullest month in 
business, was next to December last 
year, due to tourist buying power. In- 
fluence upon agricultural development. 
is noted in figures which show that 
wheat production increased from $7,- 
800,000 seven years ago, when the 
Tourist Bureau was organized, to $30,- 
800,000 last year, and practically all 


-other agricultural production shows 


similar progress. 

These tremendous successes have 
not been obtained by brass band, bal- 
let-hoo, tom-tom, spectacular, blatant, 
ambiguous methods. They are ob- 
tained by judicious advertising and di- 
rect contact with prospects by well or- 
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ganized tourist bureaus through dis- 
semination of well edited, well illus- 
trated pamphlets and literature. Broad- 
cast methods accomplish no more in 
obtaining tourists than in obtaining 
anything else. Definite, well defined 
programs of getting in touch with 
prospective tourists must be carried 
out, if satisfactory results are at- 
tained and adequate returns are real- 
ized on the investments. No other 
methods have ever succeeded, and 
there is scant reason to assume any 
other will do so. 

California outranks all other states 
as a tourist objective, the annual cash 
revenue from this source being esti- 
mated at $75,000,000, exclusive of reg- 
ular Winter resorters and people in 
search of health. California has never 
used but one method—judicious ad- 
vertising. The biggest advertising 
agency for that state is Sunset Maga- 
zine, a publication that goes to every 
part of the United States and is de- 
voted entirely to advertising Califor- 
nia and California cities, resources, 
opportunities for investment and set- 
tlements, climate, resorts, and induce- 
ments offered to tourists and resort- 
ers. Thousands of tons of literature 
have been used in follow-up cam- 
paigns by the hundreds of local tour- 
ist bureaus, commercial organizations 
and booster clubs. It is the best ad- 
vertised district in the world and has 
made the most remarkable progress 
along industrial development lines of 
any state in the union aside from its 
tremendous annual tourist crop. 

Getting closer to home we see an 
almost unbelievable era of progress 
recorded in Northern Minnesota, right 
in our own Cloverland territory, that 
has been influenced largely by tour- 
ist travel. The address by Senator 
McGarry, president of the Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes of Minnesota Association, 
printed in this issue of Cloverland 
Magazine, should be read and re-read 
by every man and woman desiring to 
eain information relative to the value 
of touring. Within the short period 
ot four years the wonderful organiza- 
tion which Senator McGarry originat- 
ed and heads, increased tourist traf- 
fic in that state from 13,000 to 300,- 
000. On the basis of calculation used 
by the Denver Tourist Bureau $21,- 
000,000 were scattered through North- 
ern Minnesota last year, and the per- 
manent benefits and improvements Co- 
incident with this traffic are well il- 
lustrated by Senator McGarry. 

Touring pays big dividends, the big- 
gest of any one activity that might 
lead strangers into a new land. Tour- 
ing can not be made a success by hap- 
hazard methods and lack of system 
with co-ordination of effort on the 
part of all communities. 
roint to be gained is to attract the 
prospective tourist’s attention to the 
particular state or region in which he 
is sought. The next is to establish 
personal contact with the prospect 
and get him on the mailing list for 
well prepared literature and keep in 
touch with him with personal letters. 
Tourists will then come. 


The touring country must be “sold” 
first, and then it is only a matter of 
detail and energy for each community 
to get its share of the traffic. Tour 
ing is what the word implies—to trav- 
el about and see something—not to go 
direct to one objective and return 
home. The experienced tourist ar- 
ranges his trip on an itinerary, which 
means that he is going to travel about 
in a certain region, and unless that 
region is “sold” to him by systematic 
publicity he will never reach it. 

We hear people speak of “going to 
California,” “going to Florida,” “go- 
ing to the New England States,” 
“spending the Summer in Canada,” 
“taking a trip to Colorado,” but never 
of going to Lone Pine, Cal.; Whittler, 
Fla.: Skowhegan, Me.; Monte Vista, 
Colo.; or Chateau Richer, Quebec. Still, 
each of these places are objectives of 
certain tourists or included on certain 
itineraries, but they never would have 
been sought by any tourist had. not 
that state or region first been “sold” 
to vacationists. 


To put this situation more clearly 
before those seeking the best method 
to attract tourists next season, does 


The first. 


any one imagine that the great tour- 
ing world will be agog over prospec- 
tive trips to Grand Marais, Mich., or 
Arbor Vitae, Wis., or Jessie Junction, 
Minn.? Yet these places are all logi- 
cal objectives and are at least apt to 
be included on _ certain itineraries. 
Cloverland Magazine nor any other 
agency can possibly force either of 
these places into general recognition 
so that they will become the only spot 
to visit, but Cloverland Magazine can 
sell Cloverland to the vast army of 
tourists along with these points of 
interest and, hundreds of others, that 
each community will be placed on the 
Cloverland touring map and have a 
chance of being included in an itiner- 
ary next Summer, oc being made one 


February 


. | 
ot several objectives during a §& 
mer trip. 

Cloverland can be sold to the } 
ist by co-operative efforts, and Cle 
land Magazine is trying to co-ordi 
these efforts in the tremendous ¢ 
paign it launched Jan. 1, for 20( 
courists in 1922. =| 

Cloverland as a desirable tou 
country must be sold first before) 
arate communities may hope to: 
on the map in a big way, and th 
the task Cloverland Magazine ha; 
dertaken. And with the sellin 
Cloverland as a touring country | 
community must sell what it ha 
offer as an inducement to be inel 
by the tourist in planning a trip. 
Summer. / 


Work a Tractor Can Do 


By J. W. RAY, Power Farming Adviser | 


HIS factor really has a rather 
close relationship to the kinds 
of work to be done in determin- 
ing the success or failure of a 
power farming undertaking as com- 
pared with horse farming. However, 
instances might be cited where the 
kind of work was such that tractors 
were profitable even though the 
amount of such work was only suffi- 
cient to require the use of the tractor 
for a small part of the year—in other 
words, the amount of work was small. 

On the other hand, in general farm- 
ing where there is a considerable vari- 
ety of kinds of work to be done, it 
quite often becomes more a question 
of amount of work a tractor can do. 
It may be called upon to do only those 
kinds of work which horses could do, 
and hence it must work a large num- 
ber of days per year, and each day do 
its work in such a way as to create a 
saving over the cost of horse power. 

The fact that a great many farmers 
in the past few years bought tractors 
with the view of using them only to 
relieve their horses on the heavier 
kinds of work such as plowing and 
harvesting, led to a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and a feeling that the 
tractor was too costly and expensive 
to maintain to make it a profitable in- 
vestment. The farmer was not whol- 
ly to blame, for in a great many in- 
stances the tractor he bought was not 
suited to any other kinds of work. 
But as tractors have been improved, 
the one big aim on the part of the 
manufacturers has been to make them 
adaptable to the largest number of 
kinds of work on the farm. 

So now there is no longer any eX- 
cuse for the tractors being set aside 
as soon as plowing is done while 
horses are being used in the seed bed 
preparation, planting and cultivation. 
The tractor can do this work well— 
better, more quickly, and more cheap- 
ly than horses. So it is with many 
cultivation jobs and various other 
kinds of work. And now the tractor 
has a chance to work more days in 
the vear, and a correspondingly bet- 
ter chance to justify its existence. 

A government report states that 
those tractor owners reporting in a 
tractor survey that the tractor was of 
doubtful economy on their farms stat- 
ed that they used the tractor for a 
total of only sixteen different kinds of 
work: while those owners who report- 
ed.the tractor a good investment had 
found thirty-three different kinds of 
work for it. And this was on farms of 
very similar type. 

This is pretty good evidence that 
the greater amount of work there is 
on a farm that can be done by machin- 
ery and power units, the more eco- 
nomical and successful the tractor 
will prove to be. One man states it 
this way, “The only time the tractor 
is not profitable on the farm is on the 
davs there is. no work for it to do.” 

We often hear it said in an argu- 
ment on the subject of tractors 
against horses that the tractor does 
not eat when it is not working, while 
horses do. This is quite true, but it 
must be borne in mind also that when 
the tractor is not working it is not 
making a profit.for its owner and thus 
helping pay for its original cost and 
annual investment. 


* the year instead of simply agains 


| 


{ 


Depreciation, which amount 
about $300 per year on a’ $1,500 
tor, and interest on the investi 
amounting to about $100, are y 
items and go on whether the tr 
is in use or not. Of course, dep} 
tion will not be so rapid on @ 
used machine as on one workin 
ery day, but there will be som 
preciation even on a tractor not 
at all. 

This annual charge of $400 is 
properly made against each dé 


days the tractor works, but in 
ing at the cost of any particula 
eration, such as plowing, for ins! 
it is the custom to charge dep 
tion and interest each day on tl 
sis of the number of days the ti 
works per year. | 

Hence, if the tractor is 4 
forty days per year, the deprec 
and interest charge is twice as 
per day as it would be if the t) 
were used eighty days. For ex! 
let us assume that this $1,500 ¢) 
is being used for plowing, and | 
ure the cost per day as a | 


Fuel, 20 gallons at 25c ..... 7: 
Oil, 3 quarts at 25c ......+% =. 
Repairs... Oe" 3.2 ne a | 
Driver. 30 ee 


Depreciation, on basis of 40 days 
Interest, on basis of 40 days... 


Total, per day ........s.amm 
If depreciation and interest ¢ 
figured on the basis of eighty. 
use” instead of forty, then 4 
charge for these items becomes 
and $1.25, respectively, and th 
charge per day is $13.50 inste 
$18.50. Or, figuring on the acré) 
at eight acres per day, the G 
$2.32 in one case and $1.69) | 
other. 
So we see that unless the tra} 
working on a certain day, it | 
helping to pay for itself, and tl) 
ef its operation on working days 
parently increased. 
Considering the matter in thi 
we can see that it is the duty 
tractor owner to so plan his 
work, his crop rotation, his lab 
gram, etc., in such a way that 
provide enough kinds of tract 
to keep the tractor busy. Man} 
ers do custom work for their 
bors—rush season jobs of plow)} 
seeding and harvesting, and su 
work as threshing, silo filling 
shredding, feed grinding, w00 
ing, etc. Then there are Ofte 
of road grading, ditching, tel 
ete., that are out of the range ! 
nary farm work, but create a 
able source of income for the 
owner. It may be mean to mel 
but some farmers who live on § 
Illinois’ notorious mud roads 
an occasional “ten spot” for 
stranded automobiles out of tl 
holes they “maintain” in front’ 
homes. 3 
But, just the same, the Wé 
performing a_ service, doing 
work, and adding to its 8 
the farm. Amount of work do! 
important factor. [ 


‘5 


Good roads and automoD 
us to make ten times as many, 
as our fathers did. / 
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sig Saving is Made 


on Explosives 


| STRIKING instance of savings ef- 
\ fected through co-operative buy- 
ing is shown by reports from 
iinette County, Wisconsin. The 
nd Clearing Association of that 
we was organized during the latter 
rt of 1919 for the purpose of stimu- 
ing and assisting in the clearing 
1 development of land in its terri- 
y. It works in co-operation with 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
‘sity of Wisconsin, and is backed by 
ding banking and commercial inter- 
3 of Marinette County. 
During the two years it has been in 
ration, the association has saved 
| farmers more than $25,000 in the 
ve of explosives and land clearing 
chinery and has been instrumental 
clearing and making productive 
ve than 50,000 acres of Marinette 
nty’s unproductive lands. 
a the last two years, there have 
' 331,225 pounds of land clearing 
losive brought into this county. 
| merchants co-operated in purchas- 
dynamite in large quantities and 
result was that the average cost 
| six cents less per pound than the 
e in sections where there was no 
overative buying. This is a saving 
6 per 100 pounds of explosive used. 
his saving has been added a sav- 
of $2 on the caps and fuse that 
+ been used with each 100 pounds 
xplosive. The total saving, there. 
on explosives and detonators 
$8 per 100 pounds, or a total of 
{98 on the entire amount of ex- 
ves, 


Good News for Farmers! 


The Du Pont Company announces 
a new farm dynamite— 


more 


per dollar 


D° PONT CHEMICAL ENGINEERS have developed a new 

dynamite, Dumorite—and it is going to save you a lot of 
money. It will blow out % more Stumps per dollar—pblast %4 
more boulders per dollar. 


Dumorite has the strength of 40% dynamite and the slow, 
heaving action of “20%,” which make it a better farm explosive, 
Stick for stick, than either of these dynamites. And you can buy 
135 to 140 1%4x8 in. sticks of Dumorite at the price of 100 
14 x8 in. sticks of “40%.” In addition, Dumorite is absolutely 
non-freezing and positively will not cause headache, 


Your dynamite dollar will buy % more work when you use 


. . A 
tching in Winter 
DITCH blasting test in snow and 
‘ice of the new  non-freezing 


straight dynamite manufactured 
1e Du Pont Company was made 


ig the last few days of November, Dumorite. This makes land clearing a much less expensive 
| Wausaukee, Wisconsin. The ° 
_ Was blasted by the propagated operation. 


od and the dynamite was loaded 
gh- eight inches of snow and 
one-half inch of ice in wet soil, 
emperature of which was 35 de- 
Fahrenheit at the point of the 
Moreover, the dynamite used 
een exposed in storage to freez- 
emperatures for several weeks. 
esults were absolutely perfect in 
respect. 

; test is regarded as of great im- 
‘ce to farmers and other users of 
lite for open work during the 
* months. Straight dynamite has 
vars been the standard of the 
in nearly every kind of open 
but a disadvantage has been its 
‘ytofreezeat temperatures below 
rees Fahrenheit, Any dynamite 
jome part, if not all, of its ef- 
¥ when chilled or frozen and | 
attempts have been made to 
che explosive low-freezing. The 
ported of the ditch blasting in 
‘nd ice in Wisconsin shows that | 
8 with its loss of time and at- 
- Beer has practically been | 
ted, 


See your local hardware or general store merchant now 
regarding your season’s supply of Dumorite. Write us for the 


“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” which gives full instructions 
for its use. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building Hartley Building 
Chicago, II. Duluth, Minn. 


UP ( \ : NOISEREEZING 


Ask your County 4gent 
how the Federal Farm 
Loan System wil’ help 
you clear your land, 


NON-HEADACHE 


JU! 


t Ma tketing System 


ENDANTS ‘having pleaded 
ity in six cases brought to 


‘t the new state marketing law, 
Sconsin Department of Mar- 
arted further prosecutions in 
» Oneida and Columbia . Coun- 
failure of potato shippers to 
elr spuds inspected before’ of- 
hem for sale. 
7ase in Burnett County is 
a Minnesota corporation ship- 
atoes to the Twin Cities and 
the disputed legal question 
‘ether the Department of Mar- 
3 power to apply the state 
9 products which are destined 
state commerce. 
vention of potato dealers at 
ot markets exposition in Mil- 
by 4 vote of 35 to 2, approved 
©8 grading and inspection 
Minneapolis buyer stated 
Wisconsin potato industry 


< 


Was profiting over the spud business 
of neighboring states to the extent of 
10 cents on every 100 pounds. He at- 
tributed the increased reputation of 
Badger tubers to the standards and 
official inspection of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Markets. 

Daily bulletins show that Wiscon- 
sin potatoes are receiving higher 
prices on terminal markets than the 
average middle-western price. This 
is said to be due in part to the very 
small number of rejections of Wis- 
consin potatoes, the state certificate 
of grade acting as evidence to protect 
both the Wisconsin shipper and the 
consignee. 


Now is the time to select breeding 
hens. Also cull the “boarders” and 
sell them on a high market. 


Unless people see Cloverland and 
its wonderful opportunities there are 
slight chances of gaining settlers. The 
most effective method of getting peo- 
ple to see Cloverland is to invite them 
to make a tour of its beautiful lakes 
and streams, forests and fields, over 
boulevard roads. Cloverland Maga- 


zine will give 20,000 a direct invitation 
all this year. 


“More Potatoes” 


From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTONE 
@ POTATO PLANTER than 
h by any other method of 
planting. Work perfectly ac- 
gcurate, A simple, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
i for CATALOG, price, etc. 
A. J. PLATT, MER. 
Box 5 STERLING, ILL. 
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Z Cuts just 
Zip! as fast as you can 
feed wood t 
winter’s w 


We also 
Portable Saw 


Rigs. Tell us Siz utfit you can 


use, and we will 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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os eS | Bie Pedigteeme iumorons ) 
Northern Wisconsin ~ 


dood name 


Donce BrotHers, Detroit 


suuvtdoeoltal (OUALODCU LL thucteddenadtvact uit diaaeat ti Lid tata 


lanld| in| 


a ——— 


OU can leave your family 


wealth and property— 


—but how can you leave 
them the wisdom and dis- 
cretion necessary to adminis- 
ter your estate faithfully and 
judiciously ? 

By making a will and ap- 
pointing the Union Trust 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
your executor. 


oo 


Clnion Crust Company 


Scot Tyovonusielucitag¥ Tua UUas ac sdtsdsteat Adda dUA Lida cTasctocePucbateat UU f 


(Continued from page 8) 


Stone talked on “Co-operating with 
Town Officials in Controlling Weeds.” 
Prof. Delwiche closed the show pro- 
gram with an address on “The Part 
That Pedigree Grains Take in Reduc- 
ing the Cost of Production.” 

The attendance at this show was 
not all that had been expected and 
planned for because of severe snow 
storms making many roads impassable 
at the time and even tying up railroad 
traffic considerably. However, several 
hundred farmers managed to break 
a trail to Spooner or to some railway 
point, and the show was a success in 
point of attendance although not up 
to expectations. 

Following is the complete list of 
prizes awarded at the show: 


Winter Wheat— 
ist, John Nelson, Port Wing, Wis. 
2nd, Charles Larson, Port Wing, Wis. 
8rd, Oscar Ogrin, Port Wing, Wis. 
4th, Anton Wedal, Washburn, Wis. 
5th, Work Farm, South Range, Wis. 
6th, John Hanson, Grantsburg, Wis. 
7th, Oscar Olson, Port Wing, Wis. 
Sth, P. A. Broff, Port Wing, Wis. 
Spring Wheat— 
1st, Oscar Ogrin, Port Wing, Wis. 
9nd, Oscar Holm, Port Wing, Wis. 
3rd, Aug. Groscup, Grantsburg, Wis. 
4th, Charles Larson, Port Wing, Wis. 
5th, V. R. Borgerson, Port Wing, Wis. 
6th, P. A. Broff, Port Wing, Wis. 
7th, Wm. Schram, Mason, Wis. 
Sth, Fred Larson, Port Wing, Wis. 
Swedish Select Oats— 
ist, Ernest Meister, Shell Lake, Wis. 
2nd, Henry Dubay, Herbster, Wis. 
8rd. Roy Brown, Shell Lake, Wis. 
4th. Ed. Pazdernik, Rhinelander, Wis. 
5th. James Doherty, Iron River, Wis. 
6th, B. W. Eke, Bruce, Wis. 
7th. Charles Larson, Port Wing, Wis. 
8th, P. A. Broff, Port Wing, Wis. 
Silvermine & No. 1 Oats— 
ist, Erickson Bros., Port Wing, Wis. 
2nd, John Nelson, Port Wing, Wis. 
3rd, C. B. Goudoux, Holcomb, Wis. 
4th, John Bystrom, Port Wing, Wis. 
5th. Wallace Pearce, Ashland, Wis. 
6th, Abe Anderson, 
RD: 
7th, Geo. E. Jones, Poplar, Wis. 
8th, E. W. Emerson, Ashland, Wis. 
Early Oats— 
-9nd, Wallace Pearce, Ashland, Wis. 
Barley— 
ist, Wm. Penfield, Fifield, Wis. 
28nd, Koch Bros., Phillips, Wis. 
8rd. Erickson Bros., Port Wing, Wis. 


Ashland, Wis., 


4th. John Johnson, Port Wing, Wis.) 
5th, Morris Carlson, Iron River, Wis. 
6th, Olaf Johnson, Poplar, Wis. 
7th, Fred Larson, Port Wing, Wis, 
8th, Knute Olson, Wentworth, Wis, 
Wisconsin Pedigree Rye— 
ist, Work Farm, South Range, Wis. 
2nd, John Delfield, Highbridge, Wis, 
3rd, Frank Lundeen, Frederick, Wis 
4th, A. A. Stubfors, Spooner, Wis, | 
5th, Wm. Brandenburg, Trego, Wis. 
Any Other Winter Rye— 
1st, A. W. Brown, Rhinelander, Wis’ 
2nd, Gust Schmidt, Phillips, Wis, | 
8rd, A. G. Lidberg, Gordon, Wis. | 


Wisconsin No. 25 Corn— 
1st, Lot Mast, Spooner, Wis. 
2nd, B. C. Sutliffe, Webster. 
8rd, Hillview Farm, Hayward. 
4th, H. C. Hansen, Spooner. 
5th, Anton Wedal, Washburn. 
6th, Roy Brown, Shell Lake, Wis. 
7th, W. H. Helberg, Park Falls. 
8th’ Guy Chalmers, Springbrook. | 


Yellow Dent Corn, including No. 8, 
Golden Glow— | 
1st, Ernest Bennett, Webster. 
2nd, Willie Olson, Grantsburg. 
3rd, Fowler & Sons, Gordon, Wis. | 
4th, Aug. Dahlberg, Frederick. 
5th, Pat Yates, Comstock. 
6th, W. J. Davies, Shell Lake. | 
7th, John J. Davies, Shell Lake, 
8th, Carlson Bros., Luck. i| 


North Western Dent Corn— 
1st, H. C. Mohlenbrink, Bruce, 
and, J. A. Schafer, Gordon. 
3rd, Abe Anderson, Ashland. | 
4th, Julius Barany, Ashland. | 
5th, T. L. Higgins, Phillips. 

Any White Dent— j 
{st, Ed. C. Johnson, Frederick. 
2nd, G. C. Daniels, Grantsburg. 
1 Herman Behrend, Solon §p} 
Wis | 


White Flint Corn— 
1st, Abe Anderson, Ashland. 
2nd, Wm. A. Maass, Station B, Ro: 
Box 50, Superior. 
3rd, J. N. Cummings, Ashland. 
Yellow Flint Corn— 
ist, Luke Lavin, Iron River, Wis. 
2nd, Wm. Brandenburg, Trego. | 
3rd, Milton Greer, Spooner. 
4th, F. I. Schaub, Trego. | 
5th, Wm. Wolf, South Range. 


Any Other Flint— 
1st, C. P. West, Rhinelander. | 
ond, Englebert Bunting, Solon Sp) 
38rd, Herman Tegen, Kennan. 

Pop Corn— | 
1st, H. H. Clappsaddle, Webster. | 
ond, J. M. Williams, Randall. } 


Oconto County’s Great Holstein Herd 


ADOLPH P. LEHNER, Owner 


Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen : 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


For sixty days prior to her te 
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THE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countes| 
pure bred Holstein, made the following record: 


Buttersinm/) daySaveemers +1 
Millelin Ze day Sie. aere 
Milketin «lV edaiy sc ae eerie 
Butter in 30 days.......... 
Milk in 30 days........+-- 
All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Vs 
consin State records for a cow of her age. 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. : 
st this cow was fed a liberal amoun 


steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 Ibs. of beet pulp’ 


day. We are feeding the entire milking hid daily a liberal amount of | 
pulp and really could not get along without it. 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. 


P.W.NEMET’ Yerdsman 


- 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1! 


{ 


{ 


32.2 Ibs. 
745.6 Ibs. 
115.6 Ibs. 
vs 21262, Iba 
...3136.5 Ibs. aaa 


We did not feed it : 
Beet pulp is a good substitute! 


silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. | 
THE QUALITY FARMS, } 

Adolph P. Lehner; 

APL/MDW on 
Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the | 


e e ¥ | 
Menominee River Sugar Compan 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


' 
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3rd, Christ Hanson, Washburn. 
ith, Wm, Brandenburg, Trego. 


reet Corn— 
md, J. N. Cummings, Ashland. 


jrd, H. W. Schreiber, Spooner. 
tth, A. G. Lidberg, Gordon. 


te Large Type Wrinkled Peas— 


md, Nestor L. Helund, Ashland. 
trd, Alphonse DeVogel, Wentworth, 
ith, F. EB. Breitzman, Patzau. 
ith, J. N. Cummings, Ashland. 


(een Peas— ; 
ist, Wm. Roffers, Jr., Ashland, Wis. 
ind, James Daily, Port Wing, Wis. 
ird, J. N. Cummings, Ashland. 

ith, F. EB. Breitzman, Patzau. 

jth, D. C. Nisbaum, Park Falls, 


ptch Peas— 

st, John McDonald, Iron River. 
ind, Ole Hagen, Washburn. 

rd, Fred Roffers, Ashland. 

}th, Abe Anderson, Ashland. 
th, Harold Arneson, Spirit. 
'rrowfat Peas— 

_st, Alphonse DeVogel, Wentworth. 
nd, John Berweger, Ashland. 
‘rd, Ed. Wilkie, Washburn. 

‘th, John Nelson, Port Wing. 
‘th, Sam Severson, Patzau. 


mmon Peas— 
st, Mark Cork, Phillips. 
nd, Sam Severson, Patzau. 


nite Field Beans— 

st, John Berweger, Ashland. 
nd, A. G: Lidberg, Gordon. 

rd, W. R. Bellinger, Maple. 
ith, Henry Hanson, Washburn. 
'th, J. A. Perkins, Spooner. 


ans, Any Other Type— 

st, Frank Tiffany, Webster. 
nd, Julius Barany, Ashland. 
rd, A. G. Lidberg, Gordon. 
th, Geo. Jewell, Randall. 

th, Oscar Ogren, Port Wing. 
th, Sam Severson, Patzau. 
th, Mrs. Schiman, Phillips. 


sconsin Black Soy Beans— 

st, A. J. Hanson & Sons, Sarona. 
nd, Frank Tiffany, Webster. 

rd, E. G. Hanson, Grantsburg. 
th, J. A. Perkins, Spooner, 

th, 8S. O. Hart, Minong. 

‘th, H. C. Hanson, Spooner. 

th, Wm..H. Elliott, Hayward. 
th, T. D. Heritage, Iron River. 
low Soy Beans— 

3st, E. G. Hanson, Grantsburg. 
oad, K. J. Jacobson, Dallas. 

ed, W. M. Fuhrman, Grantsburg, 
ch, S. O. Hart. Minong, Wis. 

th, Geo. Jewell, Randall. 

ch, F. S. Clausen, Minong. 

+h, S. O. Hart, Minong. 


7 Other Variety of Soy Beans— 
yt, Albert Hanson, Grantsburg. 
id, S. O. Hart, Minong. 

‘d, Geo. Jewell, Randall. 

ver, Medium Red & Mammoth— 
st, John Grant, Webster. 

id, Geo. Shinler, Webster. 

a B. C. Sutliffe, Webster, Wis. 
h, Otto B. Schmidt, Foxboro, Wis. 
+h, Wallace Pearce, Ashland. 

‘n, F. D. Parker, Webster. 

‘A, John Berweger, Ashland. 
‘othy— 

it, Frank Deck, Ashland. 

id, Chas. W. Maile, Barron. 
‘Kwheat— 

‘t, S. O. Hart, Minong. 

id, Abe Anderson, Ashland. 

d, John T. Johnson, Shell Lake. 
h, C. E. Wise, Hayward. 

et & Sorghum— 

t, Geo. Jewell, Randall. 

{— 

t, Knut Olson, Wentworth. 

d, Wm. Wilkinson, Ashland. 

d, Jake Marx, Spooner. 


epstakes— 


‘heat—John Nelson, Port Wing. Wis. 
its—Ernest Meister, Shell Lake, Wis. 


ve—Work Farm, South Range, Wis. 


wn—Ernest Bennett, Webster, Wis. 
inning Peas—Albert Lohberger, Lake 


sbagamon, Wis. 


a Peas—John McDonald, Iron River, 
Ss 


6 Beans—Albert Hanson, Grantsbureg, 
8. 


tst, Gertrude Bakker; Shell Lake, Wis. 


st, Albert Lohberger, Lake Nebagamon, 


are Bred Grain Census 


ORE than $100,000 worth of pure 
bred seed corn and over $80,000 
worth of small grains have been 
od with R. A. Moore, secretary of 
Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
at Madison, as a result of the an- 
. Dure bred seed grain census be- 
conducted. Over 5.000 bushels of 
beans have been listed. 
“he past season has been very un- 
Table for the production of small 
QS, and many of the farmers failed 
et their seed back, but the farm- 
in the experiment association who 
7 only pure bred grains have had 
‘difficulty in obtaining their quota 
ed grains to hold up Wisconsin’s 
tation as a pure bred seed grain 
»” says Mr. Moore. “As only a 
I number of farmers have report- 
© far,indications are for a larger 
int of seed grains than last year. 
ill probably be ten davs or two 
‘$ before complete lists will be 
able. The value of pure bred 
grains is well shown up in a year 
the past season.” 


WITTE 


LOG SAWS. | 


Write at once for catalog, or wire order from | 
this advertisement. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
16°° Oakland Avenue, 
1698 Empire Building, 
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Lower Machine Prices 
—a factor in a brighter outlook 


for 1922 


OST of the readers of this paper 

know that we have reduced our 

prices on farm machines for 1922. 

The lower figures apply on practically our 

entire line of grain, hay, and corn harvest- 

ing machines, plows, tillage implements, 
seeding machines, etc. 

Reductions in prices of farm machines 
and other articles the farmer buys is one 
of the many indications pointing to con- 
tinued improvement in the farmer’s situa- 
tion. The War Finance Corporation is 
steadily pouring aid from its billion dollar 
fund into agricultural communities to 
finarice the farmer. Freight rate reduc- 
tions on stock, grain, hay, etc.#now going 
into-effect, will save many millions for the 
farmers. Land values are now on a sound- 


er basis. For 1922, better labor at lower 
cost will be available, better marketing 
conditions are being evolved, and recent 
tariff legislation also should tend to in- 
crease farm product prices. 

All these factors indicate that more 
efficient production by modern methods 
and improved machines will mean greater 
profit for the new year. You cannot afford 
to postpone the purchase of needed ma- 
chines. Where repairs have been made 
again and again, beyond the point of ser- 
viceability, waste and loss are pretty sure 
to follow. The present prices will enable 
you to replace the old with efficient 
modern machines so that best use may be 
made of thé opportunities that are certain 
to come to the farming world. 


The International Harvester Line 
of Farm Operating Equipment 


Binders 

Threshers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Headers 

Push Binders 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers 
Combined Side Rake and Tedder 
Baling Presses 

Corn Planters 

Listers 

Corn Cultivators 


Corn Binders 

Corn Pickers 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 

Beet Pullers 

Cotton Planters 

Grain Drills 

Lime Sowers 

Broadcast Seeders , 
Tractor Plows / 
Horse Plows 

Disk Harrows 


e 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
One-Horse Cultivators ; 
Culti-Packers 

Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Stalk Cutters 

Feed Grinders 

Stone Burr Mills 

Cane Mills 

Potato Diggers 

Wagons 


If you are interested in learning some of the new prices or in looking over any 
individual machine, the International Dealer in your vicinity is at your service. Or 
you may address your inquiry direct to us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


GNCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


WOM SMOSH SOs eniSsrSrienterniSmemoieomensSimeneihtenienelieieneien UT ) 
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Immediate Shipment. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
This low cash price easily saves you $15 to $50. EDGER GROOVING 
Comes complete—ready to use. Big surplus | 
engine—allthe power youneed. Lever Control. CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
Geared outfit. Latest improved WITTE. ORAS 
Tree Saw Attachment at small cost extra. | LATH 
Sold on Lifetime Guarantee—Cash or Terms, | SIDING Fully Warranted MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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What About the Gasoline 
You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 
sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
eas. 

It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 
the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 

This company on account of its immense resources Can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance. 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
same, and can you buy it everywhere? 

Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes. 


It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
CHICAGO 


POTATOES !! 


When shipping during the severe weather sack 
them. Ship only in ‘‘Railroad Protection”’ cars. 
That is, lined cars which the railroad company 
protects from freezing. Wire or phone when you 
are ready to ship and we will give you the latest 
market reports and quote you prices. When you 
think of potatoes, think of Platten Produce Co., 
they go together. We can furnish you new 
sacks at market price. 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


| 
The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 
M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 
have made Menominee the Power City of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
Es] 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
for a Dollar a Year. 
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Woods Prelude to Summer 


(Continued from page 7) i 


little later the maple shows a budding 
red, softer and more subdued, but still 
reminiscent of the Japanese maple. 

And then, sometime the last of May, 
suddenly between dark and daylight, 
it is spring. The birch, maples, pop- 
lars, oak, and basswood, all are a-leaf 
and green, and the forest has slipped 
into the cloistered seclusion only 
wood-lovers ever penetrate—a protec- 
tion of its mystery against the care- 
less casual summer visitor who never 
is diverted from highways and beaten 
trails. 

Except for a few shadowed patches, 
the roads and trails are dry enough for 
the trapper in May, but not before 
Memorial Day is it wise for any but 
the dauntless and experienced mo9tor- 
ist to venture into the North Woods. 
After the end of May the roads—most 
of them built and maintained by the 
State of Wisconsin — are winding 
brown ribbons of delight to the driver 
of cars. 

The beaver contributes his pictur- 
esque building operations to the pag- 
eant of the Spring and then vanishes 
entirely from the little lakes and 
streams, his whereabouts merely a 
matter of curious conjecture, until Sep- 
tember when ,he returns to enjoy 
through the winter the rewards of his 
springtime labors. 

By the first of June the season is on 
in full force, musical, colorful, and gay. 
The woods are full of bird song. The 
high roads are merry with motor cars. 
Wild things hurry across the traveler’s 
right of way. Woods and swamps and 
waters all are bright with flowers. 
Wild orchids of the lady slipper va- 
riety, bloom large, pink, and brilliant 
in the swamps. The blue iris is 
a-bloom, and the bunch berry on its 
tiny shrub dots the ground with white. 
The twin-flower, small and obscure, re- 
wards the questing flower-lover with 
the fragrance and loveliness of its two 
little pale bells at the end of every 
stem. The wild rose with the friendly 
kindliness that is the spirit of the 
North Woods, blooms along the road- 
way or beside the cabin doorstep, with- 
out a thorn. The partridge berry puts 
forth its white blooms and later its 
scarlet berries in the midst of its trail- 
ing evergreen foliage. Along all the 
swamps a leathery-leaved shrub, 
known to botanists as the leucothoe, 
and nameless in the common tongue, 
flings out a string of little white bells 
like neglected low-born lilies of the 
valley. 

And then the big-mouth bass begin 
to bite and the Chicago & North West- 
ern’s Northern Lakes Special sweeps 


Quarantine on 


HE shipment of corn and many 

vegetables and fruits from the 

corn borer infested districts of 
Ohio, Michigan, and several eastern 
states into Wisconsin is prohibited 
under a new order issued by the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. The 
areas affected by this order include 
one county in the southeastern corner 
of Michigan, practically the entire 
northern border of Ohio, Erie County, 
Pa., about one-half of New York and 
Massachusetts, and a small part of 
New Hampshire. All of these areas 
are infested by the Huropean corn 
borer which proved to be more in- 
jurious this season in the area named 
than it has since its accidental intro- 
duction into the United States about 
ten years ago. 

The regulation, which is entitled 
“Quarantine No. 4” and is signed by 
GC. P. Norgord, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and S. B. Frack, State Ento- 
mologist, prohibits the importation of 
the following products into the state 
of Wisconsin from the infested areas 
and orders their destruction if intro- 
duced: 

Corn and broom corn (including all 
parts of the stalk), all sorghums, su- 
dan grass, celery, green beans in the 
pod, beets with tops, spinach, rhubarb, 
oat and rye, straw as such or when 
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into the summer playground like {. 
umphal chariots. It is summer tj, 
in the North Woods. It is the geag\ 
known to the vacationer, the geas| 
for which all the rest is but a prely, 
and a preparation. It is the time a| 
the country of which the man who y 
there last year tells his friends, TT), 
interest in the outdoor vacation . 
cumulative. Not only do those w) 
spend one summer or any fraction i 
a summer there, go back again, } 
they paint the North Woods in sy) 
glowing colors that their friends aj 
neighbors follow after, and the frj 
king becomes frightened for his Fol 
tation as a landscape colorist. 
Outdoor sports on land and wa> 
lose nothing of their quiet charm } 
stimulating thrill in the telling, al 
the question of how, when, and whi 
to spend the summer vacation resol 
itself into a choice of camps bouncl 
only by the length of the holiday, » 
Outdoor enthusiasts are growing) 
numbers every year and they talk a 
tinuously and convincingly to thr 
friends about what is to them a ney 
discovered country. Old-timers 2 
finding that there is more in the Noi 
Woods than can be crowded into {2 
conventional vacation months of Jy 
and August when there is not a yacit 
cot or idle canoe in any camp, ‘l 
from year to year they are lengthen: 
the North Woods season. From }}- 
morial Day to the close of the deer s- 
son, every day in the woods and on 
water is a distinct story worth the t/- 
ing by those who know the Nof 
Woods to those still in quest of a ne 
by playground. { 
Everyone, including the state of Vs. 
consin and the railroads, is in c0-0}?- 
ation with the North Woods rhaj) 
dist to bring the world to this pl 
ground of the middle west, and ¢ 
coming season promises more than ‘yj 
that has gone before. In anticipath 
of the army of fishermen who will Gi 
their lines and lots in northern Ys 
consin this year, the Wisconsin (1 
servation Committee is stocking § 
waters with trout, bass, pike, and ms 
kellunge. Favorable vacation fais 
and ample train service will be pla 
in effect as usual by the Chicag«é 
North Western Railway, which tlr 
oughly serves that region. ye | 
“T will arise and go now, for alo 
night and day 
I hear lake waters lapping with 1 
sounds by the shore 
While I stand on the roadway, or}! 
the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart's core, 


} 


Infected Seec 


used in packing, cut flowers or en! 


fl 
plants of chrysanthemum, aster, '§ 
mos, sinnia, hollyhock, and cut fit 
ers or entire plants of gladiolus 
dahlia, except the bulbs thereof, wh 
out stems, from infested areas in M 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. — 
TOURIST TRAFFIC OF $1,000,() 

Door County, Wisconsin, estimi 
its tourist traffic last year was W¢ 
more than $1,000,000 to that cou} 
In anticipation of a still bigger t 
fic next year many cottages and ‘ 
hotels are under construction, w! 
other resorts are being enlarged ! 
remodeled. 


Road engineers are now eryingt 
devise some means to avoid 1 
hard detours while highway constt 
tion is under way. 


Sooners ) 
dS. COPPER 


£24 OIL CANS 
i LAST A LIFE Til 
a IDEAL FOR GARAGE 
3 Cire ular Fre 2 
STANDARD METAL WoFs 
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fl of choice grain, with his cellars 
fl of choice vegetables and the pro- 
¢ze of the orchard, where everything 
iin such abundance that the greatest 
jssimist of the age cannot help but 
¢, that we have plenty; and then 
tore is the picture, which I have re- 
‘red to before, of the producer, who 
jnot able to meet his obligations and 
ithat only caused sleepless nights to 
t: producer, the picture would not 
1 so bad, but then comes the banker, 
t» financier, the man who has stood 
sadfastly beside the man who is de- 
yting his life to the development of 
{> agricultural resources of our state, 
ed he who is in the great throes of 
isery and the greatest chance of 
fancial disaster, because the down- 
fl of one class means the direct 
cwnfall of others. And I say to you 
tit this does not stop with the finan- 
@r and the producer, but it is making 
lzgars out of our splendid class of 
boring men who come here to Sse- 
cre homes and confidently expect 
{2ir conditions will be better in this 
quntry than in the foreign country 
\iich they leave to make a home in 
jaerica. We also see that great ap- 
ylling picture of this nation in such 
gore dilemma that the greatest finan- 
@rs of the age are spending their 
tie night and day to discover some 
ans of remedying this terrible sit- 
ution. 


‘If the plea’of patriotism does not 
sficiently impress itself upon the 
1nds of the average citizen, there is 
iother picture that should impress 
ielf upon their minds, and that is 
{2 picture of the citizen who has 
sown powerful on account of his ac- 
(mulated wealth, who takes Ameri- 
(n money to exploit his interests in 
jreign countries; then there is the 
j:ture of the great mass of people 
\10 can see no future for themselves 
their children no matter how hard 
{d enduring their efforts. It is the 
jeture of anarchy—the picture of bol- 
sevism. It is that frightful picture 
jiich you can see in Russia today and 
‘rely we do not want that to happen 
i America. 

‘I would not permit you to think that 
believe that all the ills which follow 
j|the wake of war could be cured by 
{2 simple means of taking care of our 
lirist traffic, but I do say with empha- 
‘; that if the money that this nation 
‘ends abroad, $600,000,000 or more 
(nually, were spent in this country, 
\th our own people, you of Michigan, 
( with the citizens of the state of 
/Mnesota, or Colorado, California, or 
/orida and any other of the states of 
fa nation, for we need not be jealous 
( fight each other to see where the 
(Ik of this money will go because 
le traveler today in Michigan will be 
® traveler in Minnesota or in some 
(e of the other states next year, but 
lis we do know, that the flow of 
jmey will surge around in this nation 
id will benefit the citizens of our 
Lae states to such an extent that 
/ancial aid will be distributed in 
Mee a manner that we will never feel 
2 great pinch or hard times as we 
today. These are the things that 
)) Itust take into consideration, to- 
itd securing tourists. 
“We must build up to the expectan- 
4s of the tourist; we must furnish 
cent, and comfortable accommoda- 
ms. We must give him the cordial 
ception that he is entitled to and 
} Must develop and build great high- 
\'YS upon which he may travel and 
W, citizens of Michigan, since the 
finon has been discarded for the cow 
d the army and navy for commercial 
tivities, it is time for every citizen 
every state to make the most and 
St of the resources which nature has 
ven them and work along the lines 
success in such a manner that our 
herican dollars will remain with us. 
dT believe if we send forth this pro- 
ganda, that reason, patriotism and 


¥ 
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Tourists, Distribute Prosperity 
| in Minnesota 


(Continued from page 5) 


nation pride will do a great deal to 
leave American dollars with American 
people and build up millions of Amer- 
ican homes, develop millions of Amer- 
ican farms and relieve the financial 
situation for all who have steadily 
stayed by the wheel of industry, build- 


ing up better cities, and consequently, | 


better states and a better nation for 
all to enjoy. 


Patrol System Very 
Satisfactory 


\VHE maintenance system of the 
Wisconsin Highway Commission 
with its method of patrol was 


adopted in 1918 and is proving highly 
satisfactory. The highway system is 
divided into patrol sections ranging 


from five to twenty miles in length, 
The team sections average approxi- 
mately seven miles, the tractor sec- 
tions thirteen miles, and the motor 


truck sections twenty miles in length. 
On team patrols the patrolman is paid 
an average salary of $165 per month, 
he furnishing a satisfactory team and 
wagon, and the county furnishing the 
balance of the equipment necessary. 


On tractor patrols the county fur- 
nishes the entire equipment, paying 
the patrolman an average salary of 


$135 per month and in each case fur- 
nishing an operator for the tractor or 
truck in addition. There are em- 
ployed at the present time 911 patrol- 
men, of which 112 operate motor truck 
patrols, 62 tractor patrols, and the 
balance team patrols. The total ex- 
penditure for maintenance of the sys- 
tem for the season of 1920 was $2,125,- 
000, of which $1,625,000 was expended 
on patrol maintenance and the balance 
on resurfacing old gravel and in new 
grading. The average cost of earth 
road maintenance was $187 per mile; 
gravel $184 per mile; stone macadam 
$540 per mile; and concrete $220 per 
mile, of which amount $65 per mile 
was for the maintenance of the con- 
crete slab and the balance for shoul- 
ders, ditches, etc. 


WILL GROW SMALL FRUIT 

Farmers in Menominee County, 
Mich., are launching a big campaign 
for growing small fruit. Proximity to 
lake Michigan diminishes the frost 
menace to such a degree that berry 
crops are assured each year, and aid- 
ed by soil conditions, the yields are 
heavy and profitable. 
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For first class sleeping car passen- 
gers only. No extra fare. 


The fastest and finest train between 
Chicago and San Francisco. All steel 
equipment. Only 68 hrs., 20 min. en- 
route, via Chicago & North Western- 
Union Pacific - Southern Pacific. 
Always the pioneer. The leader of the 
present. 


Lv. Chicago . . . 8:10p.m. daily 
Ar. San Francisco. . 2:30 p.m. (3rd day) 


Buffet club car with valet service, barber 
and bath. Standard Pullman sleeping cars 
with drawing rooms, compartments, library 
and observation parlor. Dining car service. 


More miles of double track than any 
other trans-continental line. Automatic 
electric safety signals all the way. 


The Best 
of Everything 
Full particulars on application to any 


Ticket Agent, C. & N. W.Ry., or 


C.A.CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


———ea——__———— 
Chicago Passenger Terminal 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 


MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


PRESCOTT 
MENOMINEE 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 
is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth 8S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 

United States Depositary 

We Invite Correspondence 
Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Directors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R. 
P. Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M. J. 

Sherwood. 
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They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 


National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
banks in Cloverland 
Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B 


Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier ; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Ca iia le te cvaciate es sie etree $200,000.00 
SUPrPlUB We. ebellass es.cesie 920000000 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; KE. I. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: O. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


February, 19 


Followers of Slogan “Enthus 
and Work” 


(Continued from page 8) 


the correct performance of the duties the 
individual is employed to do and his best 
endeavor to “deliver the goods.” 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. F. FRY, 
President. 

Although Mr. Fry has been with the 
company since its inception, and his 
services have been in the capacity of 
president, superintendent of agents, a 
director and chairman of the board of 
directors, and his own dynamic force 
is recognized as the driving power be- 
hind the organization, he ctaims no 
personal credit for the wonderful ac- 
complishments. He attributes the suc- 
cess of his company to the loyalty and 
faithful hard work of his associates in 
the office and field, the co-operation of 
assistants and employes, the co-ordi- 
nation of all efforts to win. Merit is 
recognized all along the line and hon- 
est work is amply rewarded. 

It is this policy that has also held 
the organization in tact since its be- 
ginning. A survey cf the personnel 
of the directing force discloses a com- 
bined energy and business acumen 
that has known nothing but progress 
and steady climbing of the ladder to 
success. In this galaxy of workers is 
John E. Reilly, secretary and treas- 
urer, and a director, who has been 
with the company since its inception. 

F. X. Bodden, vice president, a di- 
rector and chairman of the Finance 
Committee, has been with the com- 
pany since its inception. Mr. Bodden 
also has been vice president of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, of Milwaukee, 
for many years. 

F. J. Tharinger, assistant secretary 
and manager of the Accident and 
Health Department, has been with the 
company eleven years. 

Thomas H. Rice, second vice presi- 
dent and a director, is also a member 
of the Finance Committee and acts as 
chairman in the absence of Mr. Bod- 
den. He is also secretary and treas- 
urer of the Bay View Steel Casting 
Company ,of Milwaukee, and helped 
pilot the Old Line Life from a modest 
beginning to its present prosperous 
supremacy. 

W. C. Stone has been a member of 
the Executive Committee since the 
company was organized, and is now 
its chairman. He is a prominent busi- 
ness man and banker of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, and is well known in Clo- 
verland. 

Frank J. Lauerman, a director, has 
a wide personal acquaintance through- 
out Cloverland, and is one of the “orig- 
inals” with the company. He is presi- 
dent of the well-known firm, Lauer- 
man Brothers, of Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, proprietors of the largest depart- 
ment store in the United States in any 
city twice the size of Marinette. This 
store has more than 400 employes on 
its payroll, and is one of the most re- 
markable mercantile achievements in 
the history of business. Mr. Lauer- 
man’s experience has aided materially 
in making the Old Line Life what it is 
today. 

L. C. Cortright, actuary and assis- 
tant secretary, is the only recent ac- 
quisition to the managerial force, and 
has been with the company two years. 

Other officers of the company are: 
William A. Starke, vice president; F. 
B. Golley, medical director, and Law- 
rence A. Olwell, general counsel. 

Members of the board of directors 
other than those named are: M. L. 


Bunnell, county judge, Mauston, Wi) 
preside) 


consin; Frank J. Kipp, 


Northwestern Lithographing Compan| 
and vice president Wadhams Oil Gor 
pany, Milwaukee; A. J. Mayer, trea 
urer F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Compan’ 
Milwaukee; M. H. Raymond, banke 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin; 


Patric 


Noud, president State Lumber Gor 
pany, Manistee, Michigan; E. B. Ma 
shall, president Wilbur Stock Foc 
Company, Milwaukee; Adam Gette 
man, president West Side Bank, M) 
waukee; Robert J. Kieckhefer, pres! 
dent American Lace Paper Compan. 


Milwaukee. 
The associate directors are: H. 


\ 


I) 


Jamieson, cashier, Bank of Poynett) 
Poynette, Wisconsin; J. B. Pietrowsk 
president Chippewa Shoe Manufactu 
ing Company, Chippewa Falls, Wisco! 
sin; James B. Wilkinson, furnitur 
Escanaba, Michigan; Gus. C. Kirs 
president.The Wisconsin Textile Ma) 
ufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wi! 
consin; EH. B. Pieckenbrock, shoe ma’ 
ufacturer, Dubuque, Iowa; E. J. Wil 


wall, furniture, De Kalb, Illinois; 


} 


Wittenberg, president Crown Comme 
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The 
First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloveriand 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


' 


arr 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 


lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W, H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 ..... Fy 
1 SUPERP SR La SR RSTO A TT 
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Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department — 
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Game Conservation 


y)ESTOCKING of the streams of 
Cloverland with fish will prove 
~ one of its best assets, yet the ex- 
pise is comparatively slight in com- 
p ison with other activities for at- 
+cting tourists and giving comfort 
| pleasure to residents. 
here are few people anywhere who 
| not enjoy fishing, especially when 
‘hin’ is good.” The most highly 
pzed trophy a tourist hopes to ‘ob- 
Ho on a trip is a string of lake fish 
} basket of trout, and the value of 
(is trophy is greatly enhanced if it 
wrrants preservation in the form of 
ycodak picture. Perhaps dozens of 
3h snapshots are sent to friends as 
pof of the sender’s skill with the 
-, and they incidentally prove the 
psence of something worth catching 
} Cloverland waters. Personal re- 
pts of fish tourists take back to 
ir homes, if fishing is good, is 
sendid propaganda to induce others 
tour Cloverland. If fishing is not 


lollowers of Slogan 


good the story palls on many and in- 
terest in Cloverland wanes. Success 
with the rod also is the most alluring 
bait for the tourist to make a return 
trip the following season, and when 
he comes the second time it is practi- 
cally certain that he will bring others. 

Fish abound in our lakes and 
streams now, but the supply will not 
last always unless systematically re- 
stocked. With thousands of new tour- 
ists coming each year the fish will be 
caught out, and one of our principal 
assets in touring campaigns will be- 
come nil. Aside from keeping the 
tourist supplied with fish, residents 
enjoy fishing and like fish to eat, so as 
a matter of selfishness the preserva- 
tion of our leading outdoor sport, rec- 
reation and pleasure, well defined ef- 
forts ought to be made this year to 
systematize annual restocking of all 
lakes and streams with varieties of 
fish best suited to the respective 
waters. 


, Enthuse and Work” 


(Continued from page 16) 


»{ Car Company, North Milwaukee, 
ysconsin; Gustay Meeske, treasurer 
\skegon Brewing Company, Muske- 
41, Michigan; Howard G. Grey, man- 
ur Lambert Tree Estate, Chicago; 
1P, Nelson, president First Bank of 
jmtsburg, Grantsburg, Wisconsin; 
\ B. Helmer, Helmer Milling Com: 
ty, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Chas. 
i Henshaw, president Henshaw- ‘W or- 
Lumber Company, Antigo, Wiscon- 
; C. A. Barwig, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Bs are all well known, leading 
)\iness men in these respective com- 
ynities and whose reputations for 
ygressiveness and sound business 
igment go far beyond the confines 
)their home districts, but after all 


the standing at home counts for more 
than the highest regard of strangers. 

With such men and a corps of faith- 
ful workers the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company of America entered a 
crowded field and made a place for it- 
sel’. And constantly ringing in the 
ears of every member of the organiza- 
tion is the slogan of President Fry, 
“Tf a man does not enthuse and work 
he is not worth a whit to himself or 
the company he represents, no matter 
what his training has been, in college, 
in the office, or in the field.” 


Roosts and nests are the most im- 
portant fixtures in the poultry house 
and should be kept clean. 


letter, 


We have hundreds of custom- 

ers who bank here by mail 

and they secure all the bene- 
| fits offered by a connection 
strong National 
Bank—member of the Feder- 
al Reserve System. 


with this 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Write Us a Letter 


| You have only to write us a 
enclosing your 
| deposit, in order to open an 
| account with the First Nation- 
_al Bank of Marquette. 


initial 


Organized january 22, 1864 


_ Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 


KEEP GOING! 


Forward 
to 282 


Establishing a bus- 
inesss is only part 
of the job—it must 
be kept going. That 
means leadership. 
February is dedi- 


“BIG 
At cated by Americans to the 


leadership of Washington 


and Lincoln. 


Today we are called on 


for the highest type of business leader- 


ship. 


Our men and our money must 
respond with 100% service. 


The pro- 


gressive Wisconsin district is mobilized 
fora great year. Business contacts with 
its industries will prove mutually prof- 


itable. 


These can best be established 


through the First Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Affiliated with First Wisconsin Trust Company 
and First Wisconsin Company, Investment Securities 


A@ Turn Di 
Please send me Van Pelts Cow Demonstration Book, for which I am 
i} sending you the names of five people who need De Laval Cream Separators 
@ or Milkers. (Include your own name if you need a separator or milker.) 54 


This 84-page 
book is worth its 
weight in gold. 

Itsauthor, Hugh 

G. Van Pelt, a prominent dairy 
editor and former professor of 
dairying, is a practical dairy- 
man and one of the best judges 
of dairy cattle in the country. 
It is so plain and simple that 
any one can use it asa guide 
in selecting good cows, and 
building up a herd for ‘large 
and profitable production, 

We will gladly send you 
this book free of charge if you 
will fill out the blank below 
and send us the names of 


LAVAL, SEPARATOR Co. 


Name P.O: 


, 29 E. Madison St., 


five people who will need 
cream separators or milking 
machines within a year’s time. 

Any one who is wasting 
cream by using an old, worn- 
out or “‘balky’’ separator, or 
by hand skimming, needs a 
De Laval Separator, Any one 
who is milking ten or more 
cows by hand needs a De Laval 
Milker. 

If you cannot give five 
names, we will send you this 
book on receipt of 20 cents. 


— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 


Chicago, Ill. 


U8 8 State 


NOTE—/ ~After each name, _in last column, mark S if person needs a separator, M for milker, SM for both. 


NAME P.O. 


No. Milk! Prospect 


R.F.D. State Cows For 
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There Is Character As Well As Style in These 
Unusually Smart 


Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $25.00 


We are proud to sell these Suits because of their extraordinary 
value. Made of medium weight, all-wool blue serge. The fit, 
workmanship, style and finish are, of course, up to the Lauer- 
man standard. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, ‘‘Make it snappy,’’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—TI liability is adverti i yg 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 


February, 19} 


City as a Sports Director 


(Continued from page 9) 


front of the board walk, thus making 
a splendid embankment around the 
rink and forming a huge pan that could 
easily be flooded and keep the ice in 
ideal condition for skating. From the 
foot of the toboggan the snow was re- 
moved for a distance of a quarter of a 
mile into the bay, giving sleds and to- 
boggans a long coast when they shoot 
from the slide. All that was necessary 
to illuminate the toboggan slide and 
rink was to turn on the lights as these 
had already been provided for the 
bathing beach. To give additional 
light to the skaters two high candle- 
power spotlights were placed on poles 
set well out in the ice. 

Although it would seem these pro- 
visions for winter sports would be en- 
joyed by those using the toboggan 
slide and the ice-rink only the num. 
ber of spectators during the day and 
evening is astounding. 

As Victory Park is on the main 
business thoroughfare hundreds of 
shoppers and pedestrians of all types 
may be seen turning off into the park 
during the day to watch the fun on 
the ice for a few minutes or perhaps 
half an hour. When the days are not 
too cold sometimes hundreds congre- 
gate on the board walk while as many 
may be enjoying the vigorous exercise 


which skating affords, and the kiddies © 


hurtle down the toboggan slide at the 
rate of about two a minute on each 
slide when school is not in session, 
and along in the evening until the cur 
few hour. And among this happy 
throng of little fellows who delight in 
the scoot of a quarter of a mile over 
the ice in fifteen seconds, although it 
takes several minutes to trudge back, 
climb to the top of the slide and do it 
all over again, are seen many whose 
kid days have long since past, but can- 
not resist the temptation to be a kid 
once again. 

Just as the kiddies like to float their 
boats along the edge of the water in 
the summer time, they now enjoy 
skipping along beside, or more fre- 
quently behind a miniature ice yacht, 
that scoots along the glazed surface of 
the bay faster than little legs are cap- 
able of keeping pace with. Some of 
these miniature iceboats are con- 
structed along identical lines with 
those of the “grown-up” type, which 
drive along far out on the bay at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour when 
winds are favorable. It seems that 
the little fellows actually have more 
sport with their tiny ice yachts than 
with the boats in the water because 
there is no difficulty in making the 
former go, while the latter requires 
considerable hand motive power. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
disclosures of the public enterprises of 
the city of Menominee is the interest 
women, old and young, have taken in 
every phase of the sports and recrea- 
tion provided. It is a fact that during 
the summer more women and girls 
used the bathing beach than men and 
boys, and now in mid-winter it is ob- 
served that almost as many girls and 
young women use the skating rink as 
boys and young men, and the long line 
of coasters is well sprinkled with rosy- 
cheeked, bright-faced, happy girls. 

The background of this enlivening 
joy-scene in mid-winter is a marvel 
in itself. The smooth, glaring ice 
stretches away for a distance of twen- 


{ 
ty miles to the promontory of D 
County, Wisconsin, which cuts | 
Lake Michigan from Green bay, fo, 
ing a great natural harbor during | 
summer and an ice field in winter {} 
is safe for even heavy team and i 
traffic. Across this great expanse | 
ice at any time of the day may be 4 
swift ice yachts scudding before ; 
wind, their silvery sails flashing 1| 
signals as the rudders swing th) 
about onto a new tack. There ; 
many ice yachts in these two cit; 
and it is not an uncommon sight | 
see two or more engaged in a sp 
contest just for the fun of it, | 
yachting, once a great sport in ¢} 
north country, has received a new | 
petus which may be traced direetly; 
the activity of the Menominee Rec 
ation Commission, and annual tour} 
ments will now become features of } 
winter sports in connection with | 
operation of the municipal skat; 
rink and the toboggan slide. 

Whatever skepticism might hi 
been entertained by any resident! 
Menominee as to the success of si 
winter sports was removed on | 
opening day for the toboggan slide ¢ 
the great natural skating rink, 4 
popularity of these two features all 
are on a parity with the popularity 
the municipal bathing beach last 4 
son, and these two splendid public | 
tivities are now recognized as peri 
nent institutions in the city of | 
nominee. Both are attracting w 
comment and attention, and many ; 
itors have come to Menominee for . 
express purpose of gaining detail in 
mation concerning their operation }) 
carry these ideas back to their res|| 
tive homes for adoption there. 

The summer and winter recreat) 
and sport features link together | 
four seasons, of the year, and bhi 
demonstrated that they are great ]| 
lic beneficenses thoroughly enjoyed) 
spectators and _ participants, and 
great benefit to the public in build 
up a whole-hearted community sp 
the best endowment for public well 
and the best heritage for coming {! 
erations. 


: 


{ 
| 


Sheep as Land Cleare: 


“-AXPERIMENTS at the Northi 
Station at Duluth have shoy, 
says Supt. M. J. Thompil 

“that sheep can be used advantage! 

ly under certain regulations for | 

‘brushing’ of cut-over land.” } 

Rotation of the feeding groun¢! 
necessary for the best results. “! 
sheep,” says Mr. Thompson, “were |! 
fined to one tract during June. qT 

will occupy a second one during J 

and a third during August. The }} 

of September they will be shiftect 
tract No. 1 and then to tract No! 

Their dinner will not have gone sl) 

for the new second growth prov‘ 

fresh forage which they relish es) 
sures good gains. Hampshire lamb: 
brush range weighed about 90 po 
each in late November, 1920, on 
treatment I have outlined. The fi 

brushed in this manner in 1920 3 

a good start of grass, and the sec 

grazing will take the remainder, 1} 

ing conditions ideal for cattle in 19; 

Plenty of water and limited ra: 
are factors in the successful “pr 
ing” of land by sheep. } 


MORE FARMERS iiser stan ont 


cut-over lands tributar 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Norther! 


Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the ney 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools) 
churches and neighbors.. Lands which can be bought at a price tnat wil 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of th 
man of means. Write for information, - 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 


Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3 
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Cloverland 


‘OCTIONAL conferences at general 
development meetings were tried 
‘out ‘at the Cloverland Industrial 
ference at Escanaba, Michigan, 
aary 25th, and proved a very ef- 
Int method for permitting wide 
‘ussion among those present on 
| subjects in which they were most 
‘rested. The sectional conferences 
is held in the forenoon, clearing 
| way for the general program in 
lafternoon and evening. 

he land clearing section held its 
‘ting at the auditorium of the city 
. J. Wade Weston, leader of coun- 
gents in the Upper Peninsula of 
jigan, acting as chairman. The 
less was given by Lb. F. Living- 
| land clearing specialist of’ Michi- 
| Agricultural College, who now 
.under way a program for Clear- 
, 60,000 acres of cut-over land in 
|Upper Peninsula this year. The 
vess and discussions were techni- 
the purpose being to gain knowl- 
» as to the best methods of clear- 
land. 

veretaries of commercial, civic and 
are organizations held a meeting 
ne offices of the Escanaba Cham- 
of Commerce, Orren I. Bandeen, 
etary of that organization, acting 
hairman. The conference consist- 
nore of round table discussions 
. prepared addresses. : 

ae board of directors of the Upper 
insula Development Bureau held 
omference in the forenoon, taking 
n detail current plans of activity 
disposing of routine matters. 

le general conference was held at 
icity hall @aditorium in the after- 
1, J. S. Weidman, Jr., president of 
‘Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
, acting as chairman. Addresses 


Conference 


were delivered by L. F. Livingston on 
“Land Clearing’; Professor B. F. 
Kindig, state apiary inspector, on 
“Saving a Million Dollars for Clover- 
land”; Mike Noon, vice president of 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau, on 
“Why the State Farm Bureau Was 
Organized”; George EK. 3ishop, secre- 
tary-manager of the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau, on ‘“Team- 
work”; H. G. Pickering, of Milwaukee, 
on “Pittsburgh Plus”: A. W. Tracy, 
general secretary Theodore Roosevelt 
International Highway Association, 
on “The Roosevelt International 
Highway An Asset to Any Commun- 
liye. 

The general session was merged in- 
to the “Evening Forum” of the Esca- 
naba Chamber of Commerce and’ was 
opened with a banquet. EH. A. Hamar, 
director from. Houghton County for 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, presided. Senator P. H. McGar- 
ry, president of Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota Association, was the 
speaker of the evening, delivering an 
address on “How Attract the Tour- 
1Sts? 

Edward C. Voght, president North- 
ern Michigan Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress on “Let Us Conserve Our Wild 
Life.” The address of welcome was 
delivered by T. M. Judson, vice presi- 
dent, Escanaba Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

John A. Doelle, director, Bureau of 
Agricultural Development, Michigan 
Department of Agriculture, was to 
have delivered an address at the ban- 
quet, but was unable to attend the 
meeting. The ferry boat on which he 
was crossing the Straits of Mackinac 
was stuck in an ice floe. 


Dupont Chemical Fellowships 


I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
i COMPANY has authorized the 

continuance of Du Pont chemi- 
fellowships in twenty colleges and 
ersities throughout the United 
»s for the scholastic year of 1922- 

The total value of these is $15,- 

The tellowships are for post- 
uate work and are placed in the 
tutions which have well establish- 
Ostgraduate courses. 


e recipients are to be selected 
oy the company, but by the uni- 
‘ty authorities, the only condition 
» by the company being that the 
‘ds shall go to graduates who de- 
the major part of their time to 
study of chemistry. 

e object of the plan is to promote 
study of chemistry and to -assist 
‘ving students, who have shown 
tial aptitude for chemistry, to pur- 
further work. This differs from 
4dsual plan for industrial fellow- 
| in that the company does not in- 
yn the student carrying out an in- 
gation on subjects in which the 
any is interested, but leaves him 
\umder the direction of his  in- 
tors, to follow whatever line of 
tigation seems to him most prom- 


‘OWN COUNTY won first place 
at the Wisconsin State Grain 
Show held at Green Bay, Jan- 
‘25th and 26th. La Crosse Coun- 
yon second, Shawano County, 
and Marathan County, fourth. 
is the third time in four years 
Brown County won first prize at 
state Grain Show. La Crosse 
Y won first honors last year. 
10ugh the season last year was 
ally adverse to the best produc- 
of grains, the exhibit was the 
st and best that was ever seen 
> state. 

this was a big pure-bred seed ex- 
2 many buyers were present as 
i county associations and indi- 
S$ had considerable quantities of 


t 
ke 


The institutions which receive these 
‘ellowships are: 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Columbia University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Delaware University, Newark, Dela. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Mad. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

University of Virginia, University, Va. 


University of 
Wash. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Cornell University, New York, N. Y. 
For the past four years chemical 
fellowships and _ scholarships have 
been established in American institu- 
tions of learning by the Du Pont Com- 
pany. The policy was adopted at the 
time of the war, when all chemical 
imports from Europe were shut off 
and the need for developing in this 
country a self-contained native chem- 
ical industry, the first requirement of 
Which is large numbers of research 
chemists, was demonstrated. 


Wiashington, Seattle, 


~ Wisconsin State Grain Show 


choice pedigree varieties to dispose 
of. It is the wide distribution of pure- 
bred seeds at these grain shows that 
have proven more valuable than any 


other one feature. Grains are origi- 
nated or bred for special adaptation to 
the various soils and climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in different sections 
of Wisconsin, and a farmer is thus en- 
abled to purchase seed which will 
more nearly assure him a _ bountiful 
yield than buying through any other 
method. 


The splendid wild bee pastures na- 
ture has provided for Cloverland 
makes Cloverland honey in great de- 
mand everywhere. 
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Of S k {ROASTED AND PACKED 1 q Bl d 
toc | LONNES BROS © , ende 


CSS SA 


Sows 


FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


MARK 


$250,000 Acres Cut-over Land 
$5 to $15 per Acre 


Tracts in any size to suit purchaser in any one of 14 counties in 
“Cloverland,’’ the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Very rea- 
sonable terms to bona fide settlers, farmers, or stockmen de- 
siring a large range. 


Write for quotations, terms, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR, Owner 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


—S 


@ 


P 0 { h D Remainder Easy Terms 
ay ne- ourt OWnl Low Interest 

This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt. 
GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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You wouldn’t put on hobbles 


to run a foot race 


Then why load up on handicaps for 
the day’s work? 


A good deal of food, unwisely chosen, 
does weigh the body down and clog the 
digestion, and dull the brain. 


Why put on the hobbles? 


Grape-Nuts is a breakfast or lunch- 
time dish for those who want food effi- 
ciency, and mind and body efficiency. 


Grape-Nuts satisfies and nourishes. 
It delights the taste. It is ready to serve 
whenever you are ready to eat. And it 
digests easily, quickly and completely — 
leaving no handicap of heaviness and 
drowsiness. 


Grape-Nuts is the food for health 
and action. 


**There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sold by good grocers everywhere ! 


HOW TO MAKE 
“SIDE MONEY” 


Cloverland Magazine has a proposition to make to a lim- 
ited number of boys and girls living in CLOVERLAND that 
will enable them to make some “side money” during spare 
time and after school hours. 


Cloverland Magazine wants an energetic boy or girl, pre- 
ferably a leader of a club, or club member, to represent the 
magazine in their respective community and is willing to pay 
liberally for their spare time. Just cut out the coupon below, 
fill in the blank spaces, and mail it to Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich., and you will receive our proposition by re- 
turn mail. 


REMEMBER, we want only ONE boy or girl to repre- 
sent us in each community, or within the activities of his or her 
club, so the first to ask us for our propostiion will be the first 
to get it, and if acceptable, will be appointed our duly accred- 
ited representative in that community, or for that club. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your proposition, “How to make 


; ‘Side Money,’ as I am interested in knowing what you have to offer 
t and what you are willing to pay for my services. 
i 


Kind of work club does 


This proposition is open to boys and girls of Cloveriand only—that Is, 
the 15 counties of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the 25 countles of 
Northern Wisconsin, and the 18 counties of Northeastern Minnesota. 
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THE TREND of FASHIOD 


ROM time immemorial we have 
considered style a subject for jest. 
Immunerable quips have been 

made at the expense of Dame Fashion, 
yet she has concocted a considerable 
share of the spice of life, brought out 
our charm, hidden our defects, and 
studied how we might appear to best 
advantage. She has held the lash over 
us until we recognized that we might 
as well be out of the world as ignore 
her mandates and yet, there is a limit 
to her authority. She must always 
decree what we WILL wear. The en- 
vironment, employment, necessities 
and habits of thought of her subjects 
have always to be reckoned with, and 
gradually we are forcing her to come 
to terms. . 

Time was when men wore some- 
thing-or-other which gave them the 
wasp waist, when knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, powdered wigs, silver 
buckles, velvet coats with neck and 
sleeve frills of lace, white vests and 
brilliant colored trousers made miser- 
able, or at least anxious, a race of 
men who were rougher than those of 
today. 

This same squeezed-in waist, gowns 
which dragged in germ-laden paths, 
heavy and elaborate head-dress, hoops 
which forbade freedom, bustles, pads, 
and what-not artificial have tyran- 
nied over womankind. But those days 
are past. Let us hope forever! 

Scanning the 
long procession 
of styles one 
cannot but note 
tendencies 
which make for 
artistic beauty. 
In other words, 
wW.Gn @ rie. a D- 
proaching the 
natural. 

We no longer 
try to hide, or 
distort the hu- 
man form. The 
diminutive 
waistline is no 
longer our ideal 
but va native 
litheness and 
grace of figure 
which come 
from health and 
Modern man and woman in- 
Our leisure 


freedom. 
sist that they must work. 
class with their delicate and hamper- 


ing raiment, is gone. Modern, clothing 
must permit and endure freedom of 
movement, strain, speed, and contin- 
ued activity. Here is where Fashion 
now proves kindly or adaptable and 
gives us garments which meet these 
requirements, yet are artistic and 


Color Scheme in 


VERYTHING which goes into a 

salad should be exquisitely clean 

and deliciously cool. Perfect your 
color scheme with the same care the 
artist gives to the combination of his 
pigments, but do not mix them as he 
does. Each constituent should remain 
a clear-cut integer, but all assembling 
sociably. Highly colored contents call 
to the appetite and “make the mouth 
water” which is the supreme test of 
virtue in salad. 

Water-cress, thin wisps of red and 
green mango, the soft toned slice of 
cucumber, the bold wee radish, the al- 
ways welcome touch of celery, and the 
as yet unappreciated but invaluable 
carrot—all these and many others are 
appropriate. Surprise, daring, unique- 
ness help to make the salad pleasing. 

Order and arrangement are fifty per 
cent of the attractive salad. The nat- 
ural-born salad maker does not pile 
the ingredients hit and miss but with 
studied care produces a feast to the 
eye as well as to the palate. 
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ea PY em 
Hail Woman and the Home 9@ at 


‘1 ae By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


? {) 
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more attractive; so we think, than a} 
the world has ever produced. 
Dark clothing, firm and substant), 
for the men, house-dresses for 
| 


make the modern man and an 
| 


housewife, rompers for the kidd 


y 


girl, low heels for business, 1) 
clothes for recreation. These le 
the riding suits, skating suits, sl 
suits, and outdoor play clothes 
also the garden clothes eliminat | 
part the distinctions between the Ke 

B! 

») 


bloomers and middies for the : 


and give to women the same easy 
practical garments as have made 
men efficient this long time. | 

The trend is now toward Ik 
dresses and wider skirts, but Fai 
must alter her stern decrees b 
troducing the bloomers and slit s 
for we will no more consent to | 
handicapped as our grandmo) 
were than we would to have oul} 
bound as were those of Chinesif 
men a generation ago. Whatever # 
Fashion does to us now, she ot 
make us uncomfortable nor hé 
our activity. We will not stan! 
that. 


Vegetable Salads 


Many prefer the mayonnaise u 
is more delicate and does not hi¢! 
muss up the salad. To make thil 
dry a teaspoon each of mustard 
and sugar and a dash of cayennes 
two egg yolks; then add a little 
gar or lemon juice and olive oil | 
nately until you have used four # 
spoons of acid and a cup and a rf 
oil. Sometimes the dressing wie 
dle if the oil is added too rapid 
which case you should beat up 


egg yolk and very slowly mi 
curdled dressing into it. 


HELPING THE GIRLS 


What about the girls of you 
munity, are your women cone 
themselves about welfare WO) 
them, or are the mothers of 
munity allowing the girls t 
There is no finer agencies 
building than the Camp Fire 
the Girl Scouts. | 
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Gentle Meal-time Manners 


OT every mother can give her 
‘| children all the education she de- 
' sires for them; but we have them 
Jn us three times a day and we can 
th them gentle manners at meal 
i The following out- 
, arranged by Mrs. Elizabeth Burt 


i L 
ith, will serve as a guide: 
‘i 


‘e—if we will. 


| 


Before the Meal 
‘he brief period of waiting for 
is is a social time. Conversation 
: and at meal time should be pleas- 
1 and only gentle manners display- 
( No one should stand out above 
) others. 
| there are guests, they should re- 
se every courtesy. Remain stand- 
1 if guests or elderly people are 
/.ding. 
nter the dining room promptly and 
tly when the signal is given, talk- 
.only to those nearest to you. 
‘and by your chair until the host- 
gives the signal to be seated. 


When Séated at Table 

pen napkin only in half and spread 
* Jap. 

t erect at table. Never slouch nor 
{, nor spread arms nor elbows, nor 
ion arm over the back of the chair. 
‘0 not put elbows on the table, nor 
| or fumble with articles there. 

2 not make gestures with any of 
| silverware, nor while holding 
-.d or any article in the hand. 


Service at Table 


ae hostess gives the hint as to 
n to begin eating. Meal time is 
ja time to hurry, hence show no 
litience if the service is delayed or 
( at times. All should: be attentive 
.he wishes of the hostess and be 
« to pass food without being asked 
.O SO. 


Conversation at Table 


‘is should include everyone as far 
} ossible. It should be of general 
test and kept on a high plane. 
vd a loud tone of voice and laugh- 
too easily. The culture of the 
)2 is one of the most important 
ents in making a good converser. 
ye a good converser, one must be 


/ 
| 


"\O MARKET, to market to buy a 
| fat pig—” 

heBut to which market? Of 
jse it must be to a clean one, 
ie the room itself is kept orderly 
(neat, the food handled in a sani- 
! way, and where the clerks are 
> ly in person. Bins should be 
ee food screened from the flies, 
‘3 and berries kept protected from 
.s of street dust which will blow 
hem in sitting exposed on the 
« street. And, by all means no cat 
Cd wander demurely around to 
11 upon the food or take a cozy 
Jon the sacks of flour, and all 
), should be kept away from 
/e@ and rat invasion. 


l2 housewife should know before- 
{ what she wants to buy, within 
tn, and not take undue time of 
2 lerks while she studies out her 
\8 and needs. She should give 
yhtful courtesy to clerks and ex- 
¢ the same. Each day’s needs 
. be thought out at one time and 


iven in repeated orders. These 
d be ordered in time that they 
9€ On hand when needed without 
£ especial favors or extra de- 


» housewife has a right to expect 
‘\2t weight and measure. If she 
ay cash, it is the best and most 


= WRIST WATCH 


*, Handsome, guaranteed time 
7 keeper, given for selling oniy 
40 packs of vegetable seeds at 


10c per Jarge pack. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR 
PREMIUMS, Get sample lot 
today. Send no money. E 
TRUST YOU tillseeds are sold. 


MERICAN SEED CO. ,82%,42%-3, 


A 


a good listener, being especially care- 
ful not to interrupt one who is speak- 
ing. 

Discussion of the food or service at 
the table is the height of ill breeding. 

Whispering, and low toned conver- 
sation should be avoided, as should 
talking across the one seated next to 
you, or turning your back to one per- 
son for the purpose of talking to an- 
other. 

Points About Eating 


The knife should be placed across 
the side of the plate and left there 
when not in use. 

Salt should be taken from the salt 
dish with the tip of the spoon. ‘Do 
not dip celery or radishes in the salt 
dish, but rather put some salt on the 
bread and butter plate for that pur- 
pose. 

Jam is usually put on the bread and 
butter plate, unless particularly good 
with meat, in which case it is put on 
the dinner plate. 

If a second serving is desired, leave 
knife and fork on the side of the plate. 

Hat from the side of the soup or 
teaspoon rather than from the tip. Do 
not tip a soup dish in order to get the 
last bit of soup. 

Do not lean over the table while 
eating, rather bring the food up to the 
mouth. 

Break bread or biscuits into small 
pieces and spread with butter as you 
eat. 

Take on the fork or spoon only 
dainty amounts, no more than enough 
for a small mouthful. Eat slowly, 
resting a bit between each mouthful. 

Do not reach across another’s plate 
to get anything. 

Place the spoon on the saucer be- 
side the cup, or sherbet glass when 
not in use. 

Do not tilt too much the tumbler or 
cup when drinking. Take only a sip 
at a time. 

Upon Leaving the Table 

Do not fold the napkin until the 
hostess folds hers. A guest does not 
fold his napkin but leaves it unfolded 
beside the plate. 

All arise from the table when the 
hostess. does. Permit hostess and 
guests to leave the dining room first. 


How to Market, and Wisely 


economical plan, but she should at 
least settle all bills promptly, once a 
month, at the longest. 


It is cheaper to buy some staple 
goods in the bulk, and most goods 
have a seasonal time when they can 
be purchased most cheaply. There is 
a danger in this that one will over- 
buy, and it is no economy to buy be- 
cause a food is cheap unless it is need- 
ed. To buy two bunches of radishes 
because they are two for five cents 
and to eat but one is more expensive 
than to pay three or four cents for 
one. 


The price does not always indicate 
the economy of an article. For in- 
stance, a piece of meat at fifty cents 
a pound may be cheaper than a piece 
at half the price which is two-thirds 
waste bone or gristle. 

The housewife should visit the mar- 
ket in person to select perishables, 
fruits and vegetables. There is such 
a difference in condition and quality 
that a telephone order is apt to be 
unsatisfactory. Perishables should be 
bought in small quality. It is better 
to choose for yourself your piece of 
meat if you can. If it is too early to 
take it home, ask it to be held and de- 
livered later, when needed. 


Visit the market frequently to see 
what is there. Often bargains can be 
picked up and we forget what to ex- 
pect unless we see the market often. 
Do not be ashamed to ask price be- 
fore you buy. It is wisdom and tends 
to economy. 


If an article is priced below the 
market price, investigate the reason. 
It may be a seasonable bargain, and 
it may be damaged or poor quality. 
This should be taken into considera- 
tion in buying. 
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Many ambitious men and 


women live only half a life— 
and dont know it 


No person whose nerves are continually 
irritated, whose appetite and digestion are dis- 
turbed, or who doesn’t sleep well has more than 


half his normal chance for success in life. 


For 


weakness, debility, anemia and general lack of 
tone are a serious handicap to anybody. 


Those who drink tea or coffee are often suf- 


ferers from these conditions. 


Tea and coffee 


contain caffeine, a substance which has a decided 
stimulant action on the nerves and brain cells. 


Each cup of strong coffee contains about as 
large a dose of caffeine as your doctor would 
ordinarily give to a very sick person. 


You can readily see that the effect of giving 
this stimulant regularly to a well person might 
finally have a tendency to make him sick. 


If you want to avoid a very common cause 
of irritation and enjoy restful sleep, good digestion, 
and all the feeling of vigor and robust endurance 
that comes to healthy, normal people, quit tea 
and coffee, and drink Postum, instead. It isa rich, 
coffee-like cereal beverage—perfectly delicious! 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Drink 
this fragrant, aromatic beverage and see how 
much better you'll feel—able to do more with- 
out becoming fatigued—as thousands have dis- 


covered for themselves, 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boilingfor20 minutes. Sold by all grocers, 


Postum for Health 


““There’s a Reason” 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


“Mothers of the World” is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 
B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 


MENOMINEE 


Lloyd Presucs 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


Mail coupon for booklet, 
which we will send free, 
together with the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


WY 


Mothers: write for this fascinatin g booklet 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 
sell our wicker products 
at very low prices. 


The 
Lloyd 
Manufactur- 
ing Company 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. 00 
Menominee, Michigan 
Please send me your booklet, 
“Mothers of the World,” illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 
Baby Carriages and Furniture. 


MICHIGAN 


Name 


Street... .<sne- 


Se 8 er eee 


Copy for the Cloverland B 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan | 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


argains column must be in the office not later than 


Address all want ads to the 


99-ACRD FARM — 27 cattle, 3 horses, 
poultry, crops, implements, ample 
buildings; $3,500, only $1,500 cash. De- 


tails page 24 Illus. Catalog. Strout Farm 
Agency, 814 DS Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


LEADING FARM LAND MERCHANTS 


Write them for bargains in farms or cut- 
over land in Menominee Co., the corn belt 
of Cloverland. 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT & LAND CO., 
Menominee, Mich. 


CLOVERLAND INFORMATION 
Send your name for a free copy of the 
MENOMINEE CO. CLOVERLAND book, 
P. O. Box 64, Menominee, Mich. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable 
farms. Will deal with owners_ only. 

Give description and cash price. Morris 

M. Perkins, Dept. A., Columbia, Mo. | 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 
proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 


erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 
WANTED—Al1 salesmen to sell drug and | 


hardware dealers. Also men to call on | 
stockmen and farmers. “Tix-Ton An- 
tiseptics for live stock, poultry and farm 
building sanitation.” Apply at once. | 
Parsons Chemical Works, Grand Ledge, 
Mich. | 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 


and four wires and barbs close, or what is | 


known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an. ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate | 


and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, | 


Wis. 
RESIDENT owner’ several adjoining | 
farms continuous both sides State 


Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, 


will | 


sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, | 


water, fuel, 
transporta- 


terms right. Location, soil, 
schools, churches, markets, 
tion bear closest inspection. 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 


der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 


hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


Many years | 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm | 


for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. 


Falls. Wis. 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual ‘Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Black, 177th St., Chippewa | 


UR grandmothers lived in the 
Pudding Age. Famous were the 
plump, fragrant puddings which 


steamed a hearty welcome on a frosty 


day. Our mothers populated the Pie 
Age. We choose daintier, fluffier des- 
serts: sherbets, puff pastry, whipped 


cream, gelatines, and all sorts of nov- 
elties, or just plain fruit. Perhaps we 
are wise in making the dessert less 


Grandmothers Famous for Puddings 


for selling only 30 packs EOFE 
vegetable seeds at 10c per large pack 
Handsome 31-piece Blue Bird DinnerSet 
given according to plan in our catalog. 
Send quick. Send no money. 
American Seed Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Box M22 — ( = N 
a \\\ . 
—— a == ae! 
— == = 


S sEEDS S SEEDS 


WITH A NORTHERN 
REPUTATION 


Supplied to the Great Northwest 


Write for New Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


Duluth Floral s Seed Zo. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Flowers and Emblems Supplied on Short Notice 


Phone, Telegraph or Write 


foody, for it is too often eaten after a 


sufficient meal. When we do serve a 
hearty dessert, we should have the 
earlier course very succulent and 


light, warning the eaters that a nour- 
ishing and rich dessert is to follow, 
else they are likely to fill up on bread 
and trimmings before it arrives. 

The hearty dessert is for active out- 
door workers, but this season of the 
year almost anybody can get away 
with a rich dessert with its fuel com- 
ponents. Here is one of grandmoth- 
er’s most famous and best. 


Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Put together in a mixing bowl one 
cup each of suet (chopped fine), mo- 
lasses, milk, seeded raisins; and sift 
into the mixture one cupful flour, two 
cups cornmeal, and a level teaspoon 
soda sifted in with the flour and meal, 
Mix batter thoroughly. Dip a cloth 
bag in hot water, dust the inside with 
flour, and pour the batter into the bag, 
allowing room for the pudding to 
swell. Plunge pudding into a deep 
kettleful of boiling water; cover for 
three hours, refilling with boiling wa- 
ter as the water boils away from the 
pudding. When done, remove and 
plunge into cold water, take out im- 
mediately and drain. Cut open bag, 
place pudding on hot dish, and serve 
with raisin sauce. 


Raisin Sauce. 

Mix together cup molasses, cup hot 
water, juice of one lemon, cup and 
half seeded raisins (chopped fine). 
Cook for ten minutes. Add tablespoon 
butter, thicken with cornstarch, and 
cook until creamy, 
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Ri Be Ge he Peis 


HIS year, when 
there has been 
somewhat of a 
fruit shortage 
and something 
mysterious 


has happened 
to our raisins, 
the cranberry 


may help out. 
may be substi- 
tuted for raisins 
to give richness 
to many recipes. 
It may be combined 
with other fruits to give 
bulk and tang. 

Cranberry and apple 
pie may be used, with 
sliced apples and cran- 
berries, half and half. 

Cranberry and apple 
jelly is a good combina- 
tion. Use two-thirds 
cup sugar to each cup of combined 
juice and cook five minutes. Use cran- 
berries in your mince meat and don’t 
forget grandmother’s good old cran- 
berry tart. 


Grapefruit Salad 


Scoup out the center of grapefruit 
and heap it on lettuce leaf for a gar- 
nish. Sprinkle a tablespoon of grated 
cheese over the grapefruit pulp and 
pour French dressing over this. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


To one cup each of neatly cut, not 
mashed, orange, banana, and pineap- 
ple, add the following salad dressing: 
Beat three egg yolks, three table- 
spoons of sugar, teaspoon salt, half 
teaspoon each of white pepper and 
mustard, eight teaspoons vinegar. 
Beat well and place in bowl which is 
then set in hot water over fire until 
it thickens. Stir during the thicken- 
ing process. Remove from fire and 
add a tablespoon of butter. When 
cold add a cup of whipped cream 
(measured after whipping). Pack in 
a mold and surround with chipped ice 
and salt, not too much salt or it will 
freeze too hard. Leave in mold four 
hours, then remove from mold, cut in 
slices and lay on lettuce leaf. Serve 
with dainty bread and butter sand- 
wiches or cheese wafers. 


Mince Meat 


Mix one cup of chopped boiled beef, 
cup chopped suet, or half cup of any 
fat, two cups chopped sour apples, cup 
of raisins, cup of currants or cranber- 
ries, grated rind and juice of one 
lemon and two oranges, two cups sug- 
ar, teaspoon cinnamon, half teaspoon 
each of ground cloves and all-spice, 
teaspoon salt, four cups tart fruit 
juice. This may be any combination, 
sweet cider, grape juice, juice of cur- 
rants, cherries, liquor from spiced 
pears or peaches or cranberry sauce. 
A mixture is better than all of one 
kind. 

Mock Plum Pudding 


Mix beaten egg, cup sugar, cup sour 
milk, teaspoon salt, cup of chopped 
suet. Add three cups of flour sifted 
with one teaspoon soda. Lastly fold 
in one cup of well floured raisins. 
Steam an hour and a half in baking 
powder cans. Serve with sauce made 
of a cup sugar, cup and half boiling 
water, tablespoon vinegar, two table- 
spoons butter, teaspoon salt; flavored 
with nutmeg and thickened with corn 
starch. Let sauce simmer on back of 
stove and put hot on pudding when 
serving. 

Carrot Pudding 

Don’t stick up your,nose at this just 
because our friend, the carrot, is a 
humble, homely creature. This pud- 
ding is an aristocratic, and, true to the 
species, of earthy origin but un- 
recognizable in gorgeous make-up 

Mix cup of ground carrots, half cup 
suet, cup floured raisins, teaspoon 
cinnamon, teaspoon salt, half teaspoon 


February, 19. 
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each of cloves and allspice, ha 
sugar, three tabléspoons flour. § 
in baking powder cans two and a hi 
hours and serve with same sauee 
above. hee 

Prune Cake 


In these times of raisin sho 
try prunes in your cakes. Cream 
cup sugar with -half cup butter 
other fat. Add four tablespoons 
milk and yolks of three eggs. — 
dry one cup flour, teaspoon each 
soda and cinnamon and a half each 
cloves and nutmeg. Add dry m 
ture to liquid. Add one cup of chi 
ped prunes, and lastly fold in the b 
ten whites of the three eggs. 


Hot Pie With Sauce 


Hot, individual pies beat the ai 
article all hollow. When serving, pi 
over each a hot pudding sauce me} 
with any combination of fruit jnic, 
or a lemon or vinegar sauce, enrict| 
with plenty of butter and thicker] 
with cornstarch. / 


<I 


Orient Meat Balls 


Chop and mix one pound of 1 
beef, two stalks celery, one snl 
onion, tablespoon parsley. Add t| 
spoon curry-powder, two eggs, h 
cup bread crumbs, salt and pepr.. 
make into balls and cook in hot, dQ 
fat. Serve with border of boiled 13 
and pour over all a tomato sat), 
This makes almost a whole meal. | 


Baked, Sausage and Onions 


“An apple a day keeps the doc! 
away,’ and —an onion a day keg 
everybody away. Still there is nothg 
better for the system than onions. | 
dispose of the dry ones try this: 

Spread out one pound of sausage 
a greased baking dish. Press holes) 
regular distances and in each pui 
peeled onion. Cover all with a wle 
sauce. On top sprinkle bread crur's 
and bake an hour. Like the abé 
dish, this, too, is a meal, if a suc 
lent dish is added. | 


Salmon Salad 

For luncheon or supper the foll/ 
ing menu is appropriate: Salmon | 
ad, hot tea, brown bread, fruit, cci 
ies. The salmon salad is almost) 
balanced meal of itself. Prepare it/ 
mingling equal parts of flaked salrl 
and chopped celery. Place on lettit 
leaf and cover with a boiled sa 
dressing. It may be either kot ) 
cold. 


Care of Silverware 


ARNISH on silverware is duc: 
the actidn of sulphur, wii 
comes from rubber, wool, f¢ 
like eggs, and the sulphur in gas. | 
more carefully the silver can be }! 
from these substances the better. | 
To clean the tarnish from the si! 
polish or rub may be used or 
“electrolytic method.” The lal 
though it sounds difficult, is sin! 
and does not remove the silver as | 
bing does. For this method ha 
clean granite or enameled kettle lé 
enough to immerse the silverwar'l 
the following solution: One 4) 
water, plus a teaspoon each of bal 
or washing soda and salt. Into | 
drop a clean piece of aluminum 
zinc; the aluminum is much be? 
A piece of an old clean kettle will} 
Boil this and put the silver int 
The tarnish should disappear in 4 
seconds. Wash and dry the silver 
er cleaning. The granite kettle! 
for this purpose should not be } 
for cooking. Keep it for this pur 
alone and clean your silver fredt 
ly. ; 


Some people get good results 
letting their silver soak in a Da’ 
sour milk for a few hours, 0 
bing with damp salt. 

In either case there is no PD 
to get into ornamented portio 
no silver is lost by scouring. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


| Write us for particulars or 
| come and see these lands 
| for yourselves. 


_ jJ.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. | 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


Your Opportunity 


IN 


CLOVERLAND 


(fe 
Upper Peninsula ef Michigan 


Showing That Clover Grows Wild Among the Stumps 


If you are looking for fertile, productive, yet low-priced 
lands; for a “‘40”’ or an “80” that is near the railroad and the 
highway; close to the community center, the school and the 
source of supply; in a region where the rainfall is ample; the 
temperature moderate and the growing season capable of ma- 
turing the finest grains, roots and grasses; at a price that is 
within your means and terms that will accommodate your 
convenience; and in a land where the lakes and streams, hills 
and valleys, forest and plain combine to make your home ideal 
and your business a success, TRY 


CLOVERLAND 
Ge Upper Peninsula ef Michigan 


es = = —_ es See se eee oof et 
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This Pasture Was Fenced Off in an Area of Wild Clover Growth 


ie 
UPPER PENINSULA 
DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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fe 
Most Dependable Income 


Comes from the Soil 


HE tarmer enjoys a DEPENDABLE 

income. ‘True, he gambles with the 
weather, insect pests and plant diseases, 
but these obstacles are largely over- 
come by adopting proper methods of 
cultivation to conserve or eliminate Ee a | 
moisture, and utilizing proven systems es 
of control for insects and diseases. His == 
degree of success is governed almost entirely by his” 
attention to seed beds, growing crops, and live y 
He has a dependable income, the size depending upon] 
what he tries to make it. He is assured a good living™ 
for himself and family besides a margin of profit each] 


year in cash returns, or increase in land valuation, or} 
increase and improvement in the farm live stock, and more frequently in all ie 
three items. It is this DEPENDABLE income that creates dependable bus- ~ 
iness in an agricultural community and makes that community prosperous. — 
Business prosperity reflects back on the farm, increasing land values and all 
farm operations. ® 


Never in the history of this nation hasa DEPENDABLE income bea ‘ 
so desirable, never has its real value been so much appreciated. 


We offer most attractive inducements to dependable persons desiring to. 
acquire DEPENDABLE incomes from the soil. We have a large acreage” 
suitable for small farms and intense cultivation, or great ranges for exten- | 
sive live stock operations left on our hands after the timber was cut off. | 
We are not holding this land for speculation. We want to sell it and are 
willing to make most liberal terms to people willing to settle on the land ~ id 
and make it produce DEPENDABLE incomes for themselves. Ask us to * 
tell you what we are willing to do for you. oF 
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Most Dependable Income 


Comes from the Soil 


HE farmer enjoys a DEPENDABLE 

income. True, he gambles with the 
weather, insect pests and plant diseases, 
but these obstacles are largely over- 
come by adopting proper methods of 
cultivation to conserve or eliminate . 
moisture, and utilizing Proven SYSTEMS  Frnimeet spetmen Staton pow 
of control for insects and diseases. His —— 
degree of success is governed almost entirely by his 
attention to seed beds, growing crops, and live stock. 
He has a dependable income, the size depending upon - 
what he tries to make it. He is assured a good living 
for himself and family besides a margin of profit each 


year in cash returns, or increase in land valuation, OF 
increase and improvement in the farm live stock, and more frequently in all 
three items. It is this DEPENDABLE income that creates dependable bus- 
iness in an agricultural community and makes that community prosperous. 
Business prosperity reflects back on the farm, increasing land values and all 
farm operations. 


Never in the history of this nation has a DEPENDABLE income been! 
so desirable, never has its real value been so much appreciated. | 


We offer most attractive inducements to dependable persons desiring to 
acquire DEPENDABLE incomes from the soil. We have a large acreage 
suitable for small farms and intense cultivation, or great ranges for exten- 
sive live stock operations left on our hands after the timber was cuc of 
We are not holding this land for speculation. We want to sell it and are 
willing to make most liberal terms to people willing to settle on the land 
and make it produce DEPENDABLE incomes for themselves. Ask us to 
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_A Co-operative Program Insures Progress 
By GEORGE E. BISHOP 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula of Michigan Development Bureau 


'’ IS a fact, generally recognized 
‘nd accepted, that there is neither 
‘imit nor happy medium to the 
scope of the program which the 
‘mercial club or development as- 
ation may adopt. And so firmly 
-the value of advertising become 
‘(| in the public mind that the im- 
jance and function of such organi- 
ns in their respective communi- 
1 is another accepted standard of 
‘munity progress. 
rticularly is all this true in a re- 
/ Or community where there is a 
j; amount of unused natural re- 
ice. Here the possibilities for the 
inercial or development club are 
| increasing, for, as business ex- 
is, so does the demand upon the 
nercial club or. industrial associa- 
‘increase. And, as a rule, where 
‘find a thriving, active commercial 
| there you find a thriving, active 
\wide-awake community, and visa 
ia. 
bre than that—as a community 
(s and as its commercial club 
's with it, there comes a time 
1 said commercial club becomes a 
‘ing house for all sorts and de- 
tions of usages. It is the brunt of 
Dlaint, from the outsider, for any- 
% and everything at fault within 
‘community. It is the “buck” for 
ing the “subscriber” to that club 
‘have to sell or otherwise dispose 
Por the fabulous remuneration of 
)ollars, or less, per year, from, say, 
juple hundred members, the club 
flood the entire country with 
wrately arranged literature per- 
og to that community; it must 
ire, for that community, no less 
five or six big, new industries 
_and every year, and it must, in 
» Place that town in big print on 
Nap, or it has failed in its pur- 
! 
W maybe that’s stretching it a 
Dut we're putting it that way to 
'y the statement that in arrang- 
is program for any one year the 
lercial club or development bu- 
‘secretary must use rare and care- 
idgment. 
@ what is true of the commercial 
with respect to its community, 
it as true of the Upper Peninsula 
‘opment Bureau, with regard to 
Jpper Peninsula of Michigan. 
2 demands upon the Bureau are 
“ending and constantly increas- 
‘Where the commercial club must 
y the expectations of its com- 
y only, the Bureau must look to 
‘elfare and bidding of all of those 
‘unities combined—as far as the 
t Peninsula is concerned, and it 
h that fact in mind that the offi- 
and directors of the organization 
put forth every effort to arrange 
‘Kable, plausible progam for the 
of 1922. 
has been said, the demands are 
, and many are impossible. It 
erefore, the province of the offi- 
and directors, assisted by the 
Stions and recommendations of 
2cretary, to cull from the many 
features as are deemed particu- 
worthy, and reasonably possible 
tievement. 
8, therefore, the desire of the 
ary-manager of the Upper Pen- 


insula Development Bureau of Michi- 
gan to set forth only the chief features 
of the program which has been adopt- 
ed, by the Bureau, for 1922. Those 
mentioned herewith may not be all 
that are included, for some, though 
destined to receive the Bureau’s at- 
tention during the year, are of minor 
importance, and not included among 
the “high lights” of the program. 
We will consider, first, then, the 
tourist traffiic, for it is now a recog- 
nized fact that this feature of Upper 
Peninsula’s industrial expansion prob- 
ably precludes all others in its direct 
and indirect ef- 
fect upon this re- 
gion’s expansion. 
It was not un- 
til the year 1917, 
when persistent 
comment on the 
part of the few 
tourists who yvis- 
ited the Upper 
Peninsula of 
Michigan prompt- 
ed some definite 
action, that an 
energtic cam- 
paign was launch- 
ed to encourage 
this trade. At 
that time the Bu- 
reau mapped out 
and carried 
through an ad- 
vertising and pub- 


licity campaign 
which, during 
that season, 
brought approxi- 


mately 5,000 auto- 
travelers into the 
Upper Peninsula. 
The Bureau ac- 
cepts only partial 
credit for this 
achievement, for 
appeals to the 
commercial and 
industrial clubs, 
and to public- 
spirited citizens 
throughout the 
peninsula brought 
sufficient co-oper- 
ation to make the 
campaign a decided success. 

The work has continued and in- 
creased, each year, since that time, 
until last year—1921—approximately 
25,000 tourists visited the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. And again, the 
Bureau has not been alone in its ef- 
fort, for, realizing that the bulk of the 
Upper Peninsula’s investment in good 
roads must eventually come from the 
tourist, the people of the region have 
co-operated with a will to make this 
section a popular Summer resort Tre- 
gion. We believe that has been ac- 
complished, for the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan is now recognized as one 
of the six great national tourist ob- 
jectives, including, among others, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida and the New 


England states. 


George E. Bishop, Secretary-Manager 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
Development Bureau. 


The Bureau’s share in the campaign 
has consisted largely in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of descriptive 
and illustrative literature setting forth 
the attractions of this section to the 
tourist. The material has been in the 
form of booklets, maps and other data, 
and has been sent broadcast to pros- 
pective tourists throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, the Bureau has in- 
vited inquiries from prospective tour- 
ists, with the result that thousands of 
names are now included in the organ- 
ization’s tourist files, and this depart- 
ment of the work now represents one 
of the heaviest 
duties which the 
Bureau is called 
upon to perform. 

Last year, 
through a co-op- 
erative arrange- 
ment between the 
Bureau and the 
Michigan Tourist 
and Resort Agsso- 
ciation, of Grand 
Rapids, much of 
the advertising 
matter which had 
formerly been 
prepared in the 
Bureau’s offices 
at Marquette was 
handled by the 
Lower Michigan 
association, for a 
stipulated month- 
ly payment from 
the Upper Penin- 
sula organization. 
This arrange- 
ment, however, 
did not lessen the 
work for the Bu- 
reau as far as the 
tourist inquiries 
were concerned, 
for these came in 
increasing num- 
bers as the result 
of the wide circu- 
lation given this 
advertising mate- 
rial by the Grand 
Rapids associa- 
tion. 

This year, how- 
ever, the Bureau has returned to its 
old system, and all of the work—adver- 
tising, publicity and the handling of 
tourist inquiries—will be taken care of 
at Marquette. 

Regarding advertising, there is be- 
ing prepared a new tourist booklet, to 
supplant “Cloverland in Clovertime,” 
which has been in constant demand, 
and the supply of which is now entire- 
ly exhausted. The copy for the new 
hooklet is already being prepared and 
made ready for publication. 

In addition, the Bureau is preparing 
a map, which will show not only the 
location of the principal cities and 
towns, but will point out the high- 
ways, railroads, the Summer resorts, 
tourist camping reserves, tourist in- 
formation bureaus and other informa- 


tion of particular interest to the tour- 
ist. It is expected that both the book- 
let and map will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a month. 


When this material is completed, it 
will first be mailed out to a lengthy 
list of tourist inquirers, and others 
whom there is reason to believe are 
interested in making a trip to the Up- 
per Peninsula. The supply remaining, 
after this is done, will be held in re- 
serve for distribution in response to 
direct inquiries. 

The Bureau is also taking an active 
interest in the establishing of tourist 
camping reserves throughout the Up- 
per Peninsula. The experience of the 
last two years, particularly, has proven 
that the Summer visitor is rapidly be- 
coming educated to the “camping-out” 
idea, and that the majority of autoists 
who visited the Upper Peninsula dur- 
ing 1921 were campers. Consequent- 
ly, the Bureau is now in correspond- 
ence with the officials in every county 
where no reserves have been estab- 
lished as yet. There are but few left 
who have not made the move, and it 
is confidently expected that the com- 
ing season will see a tourist camping 
reserve in every county in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Another feature which found popu- 
lar favor during the last year was the 
tourist information bureaus, establish- 
ed in a few of the larger cities in the 
peninsula. Such institutions are a 
tremendous help to the tourist, and 
potential factors in building up the 
tourist trade. The Bureau is urging 
every community in the peninsula to 
establish such a bureau, for the as- 
sistance of the 1922 visitor. The com- 
mercial clubs, particularly, should 
take up this work energetically, for 
such a plan opens up an excellent ave- 
nue of getting in touch with the very 
class of men who may be interested, 
in a business way, in the region 
through which they are touring. A 
number of communities instituted the 
plan last year, with marked success, 
and more are in line for the coming 
season. The value of the tourist in- 
formation bureau cannot be overlook- 
ed. Other sections will tell you that 
it has been a substantial factor in the 
location of new interests within the 
community. 

The last few years have proven, too, 
that the people of the Upper Penin- 
sula are keenly alert to the necessity 
of good roads, if the tourist traffic is 
to be encouraged. The Bureau has 
striven consistently to keep the mat- 
ter fresh in the minds of every wide- 
awake Upper Peninsula “booster.” 
The organization has co-operated to 
the best of its ability with the State 
Highway Department and with the of- 
fice of the district engineer, Mr. H. I. 
Davies, of Escanaba. And we wish, 
here, to express the appreciation of 
the officers and directors for the 
splendid co-operation which Mr. Da- 
vies has afforded. He has been a 
willing and energetic worker for good 
roads throughout the Upper Penin- 
sula, and has responded to the Bu- 
reau’s every call for information or 
data, when it has been within his pow- 
er to do so. 


(Continued on page 16) 


HE Bay Cliffs Stock Farm was 


started by force of circum- 
stances. I purchased a grade 
Guernsey cow to furnish milk 


for my household. After giving the se- 
lection of breed my careful study and 
consideration, I finally decided on the 
Guernsey, because through careful 
study I learned that they are the most 
economical cow, producing large quan- 
tities of milk rich with butter fat, be- 
ing a combination of the Holstein and 
Jersey. To my notion they surpass 
any of the dairy breeds and their gain- 
ing popularity proves this. 

About six months after I purchased 
my first grade Guernsey cow it was 
necessary for me to purchase another 
one because the first went dry. I then 
realized it was necessary to purchase 
a bull. I decided to purchase a pure 
bred and was able to pick up a fairly 
good bull in the neighborhood, well 
bred and a show bull (Moss Raider’s 
Governor of Muskego No. 37144). This 
bull won second place at the Wiscon- 
sin State Fair in 1916, the bull that 
won over him winning first place at 
the National Dairy Show, 1916. 

After a year with two grade Guern- 
seys and a pure bred bull I decided 
that as long as I was feeding grade 
cows I might as well purchase two 
pure bred cows. It wouldn’t cost any- 
more to feed them than it would the 
grade cows and my calves would be 
purebreds and would bring more 
money than if I killed the calves from 
the grade cows for veal. So I bought 
my first pure bred cow and I picked a 
good one, Flora Lady’s Fern No. 91233. 
She remained in my herd until her 
death last year from pneumonia. The 
second year I owned her I tested her 
—she produced 13,064.60 pounds milk 
and 499.77 pounds butter fat in 365 
days. Her first calf was a heifer. She 
is still in my herd and is a better cow 
than her dam. 

I continued along with two grade 
Guernseys, a pure bred cow, heifer and 
bull for a while then decided to sell 
the two grades and purchase two more 
pure breds. ThisI did. The two pure- 
breds that I bought are still in my 
herd, and when placed on test made 
remarkable records. 

The last two purebreds purchased 
dropped heifer calves. With the in- 
crease of my herd it was necessary to 
arrange for better housing facilities. 
It was then that I decided to erect an 
up-to-date model dairy barn. 

During the time I was in the meta- 


University of 


ERGUH’S LADY MAY, 61716, a 
fine Guernsey cow owned by the 
University of Wisconsin, com- 
pleted a year’s record Dec. 7 
with 14,384 pounds of milk and 800.41 
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Building Up a Dairy Herd in Cloverlanc 


By J. B. DEUTSCH, Prop. Bay Cliffs Stock Farm 


| 

| 

| “Ashley's Queen,” a Cloverland Guernsey Product That Won First, Senior and 
| Grand Champion at Michigan State Fair, and Fifth at National Dairy Show. 
Record, 17,523.4 lbs. milk, 805.15 Ibs. butter fat. 


morphose stage I took a fancy and 
great interest in the breeding game, 
making a careful study of the best 
families of Guernseys and became 
convinced that the May Rose family 
was the greatest producing family and 
decided to breed the May Rose Guern- 
seys. 

Becoming more and more interested 
in the work and realizing the possi- 
bilities of Cloverland as a dairy coun- 
try and knowing that some day the 
cut-over lands in the Upper Peninsula 
(of which we own thousands of acres), 
will be one of the greatest dairying 
communities in the country—started 
in the game of breeding pure bred 
dairy cattle in earnest and laid the 


foundation for my present herd of May 
Rose Guernseys. 

Realizing that my first herd sire 
was not capable of carrying on my 
breeding plans I disposed of him and 
purchased John Fancy of Edgewater 
No. 39211, a grandson of Dolly Dim- 
ples May King of Langwater No. 12- 
997, sire of Langwater Nancy who holds 
fifth place in Class A with a record of 
18,783.50 pounds of milk and 1,011.66 
pounds butter fat. She sold for $7,500 
and her son, Florham Leader, sold for 
$25,000 when two months old. 

He is a great-grandson of two of the 
greatest bulls of the breed, Imp King 
of the May No. 9001, sire of Langwater 
Hope who holds sixth place in Class A 


Record of Famous Cloverland Guernsey Herd 


Ashley’s Queen No, 4925 

St. Austell Day Break No. 81406 
Hsther’s Betty of Kentrevor No. 51589 
Flora mady: s Fern No, 91233 .......... 
May D. No. 54526 

Princess Pat of Chesney No, 
Criterion’s Betsey No. 57902 

Golda’s Beauty of Riverside No. 44941 
Lila of Chesney Farms No. 69588 
Creamland Inez No. 75778 

Yeksadoe No. 73557 


of Riverside No. 
Glenwood 2nd 


Merle P. 
Thelma 


_ Milk Produced, Butter Fat 

A 805.15 Ibs. 

EE oc a a cos hoe A 14481, 6 lbs 689.55 lbs. 
oSlaté swileiere elevates et efetes 10397.8 lbs. 466.00 lbs. 

aelors) ote aseluteiel State state 13064.6 lbs. 499.77 lbs. 

lbs. 559.55 Ibs. 

8083.2 lbs. 382.70 lbs. 

9453.1 lbs. 407.74 lbs. 

BAECS OPVACK Ont Us Sc 10917.0 lbs. 553.79 lbs. 

Srewaile « ‘aly Weatmrronenererere tale siete ate 7079.0 Ibs. 364.59 lbs. 
9491.3 lbs. 405.38 lbs. 

8407.4 lbs 372.31 lbs. 

335.1 lbs. 339.29 lbs. 

523.89 lbs. 


Wisconsin Guernsey Finishes 


By irA., 


pounds of butter 
seven years. She freshened Dec. 4, 


1920, and started her year’s work four 


“Pergue's Lady May,” Owned by the University of Wisconsin, Has Just Com- 
pleted a Great Year's Record, 14,384 lbs. Milk, 800.41 lbs. Butter Fat. 
Lacked About Five Pounds of Butter Fat to Tie Cloverland’s Champion. 


She 


W. OHO TP KINGS 


fat at the age of 


days later, being milked four times 
daily during the first two months of 
the test and three times thereafter. 

The monthly productions as given 
in the accompanying table were very 
good until July when the flies and hot 
weather came. It will be noted that 
she held well in production during 
the last months of the test. The pro- 
duction for the first few months could 
easily have been increased had the 
cow been pushed to the limit. The 
plan at the time the cow went in test 
was to make a creditable record which 
is considerably less than 800 pounds 
of fat and secure good calf. As the 
record was started it became evident 
that somewhat of a larger record was 
in sight as her production was made 
with such little effort. 


Production By Months 


Milk Percent Fat 
Month, lbs. Fat. lbs. 
December (24 days).. 1183.0 5.02 59.39 
JANUAT YO. ee cee oo ae 29. 5.27 91.14 
February 5.71 83.91 
March (0 sae. 24000 5.6 83.05 
LOTR ei. sscvellete stele cetera 5.3 71.56 
BUM lS atalcivis, deelels er hk eee 5.6 75.0 
TUN Cyc hry’ odeepaehctasnetee 5.64 63.17 
SURE ac erana pg aemate erasers 5.75. 49.62 
AU EUS. 550% Seer Sale 5.81 54.6 
September 5.45 48.41 
Octoper ce .cne 5.94 54.78 
November 6.0 53.22 
TOLL Fs ern pial ween sioie 14384.0 800,41 
AVOPAZS (i. .iiilGedewan 5.56 


{ 


| 
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with record of 19,882 pounds A 
and 1,003.17 pounds butter fat; | 
Golden Secret of Lilyvale No. ‘10 
sire of Nella Jay IV., holding fo 
place in Class A with a record of), 
079.9 pounds milk and 1,019.25 pou} 
butter fat. John Fancy is also a sly 
bull, winning first and reserve ch) 
pion at the Michigan State Fair, 1] 
and fifth place at the National Dit 
Show, 1921. 


Recently I purchased a junior 1 
sire with practically the same br 
ing as John Fancy (Brookmead’s {h 
sation No. 74013), his dam, Symph 
of Paxtang No. 40920, produced 
786.1 pounds milk and 751.84 poul 
butter fat in Class A. His sire, li 
water Royal Master No. 23668, is | 
sire of Brookmead’s Pansy No, 66 
and holds sixth place in Class:CG yj 
11,254.00 pounds milk and 62} 
pounds butter fat. | 


I expect wonderful results from | 
use of these two butter bred pally 
my herd. 


Early I realized the value of tes 
both from the standpoint of knoyj 
whether an animal is worthy ofa py 
in the herd and from the standpj 
of increasing the value of the pg 
eny. I placed a minimum produc) 
record for every cow in my her( 
mature age of 8,000 pounds of nk 
If a mature cow can not produce {3 
amount of milk she cannot remaiih 
my herd of production Guernseys. | 


Every cow in my herd has made 
A. R. record or is qualifying for ‘¢ 
All of the records made by aninl 
were made in my barn since I stay 
testing, which work began just as gs) 
as I had enough animals to test sa 
to reduce the expense of testing | 
reasonable amount per head. | 


Every breeder or farmer that 3 
dairy cattle can not afford to contil 
with them without seeing the valut 
testing. The money is well spent 
will never be regretted. 

The following records were nl 
on my farm since I started to test: 

The Bay Cliffs Stock Farm is bil 
conducted for the sole purpose of < 
ducing high quality, heavy prodwi 
Guernseys that will show profitil 
results if placed on farms of the na 
settlers that are coming to the Uj}: 
Peninsula of Michigan and to enc 
age dairying in Cloverland. Visir 
are always welcome at the fl 
where information will be given 1 
questions gladly answered relativit 
our policy of constructive breedi|: 


Fine Record 


Due to the increased intereel 

yearly records and the feeding! 

cows on test, the following infoik 

tion relative to the feeding of the ! 

is given: 

Approximate Average Amounts of Fi 
Consumed Daily 


i 
Hay Corn Beets Beet ct 
Month, lbs. Silage. Pulp. 
December ...14.0 17.0 24.0 3p 
January ..... 18.0 20 34 3.4 2 
February ...17 15 45 ae 
Marchi fan. .e 18 30 11 1.5 > 
A Drie ee ee 12 28 Ly, 
Mav, Vite ex 12 28 1.5 > 
BUNGE». eae oan 11.0 24.1 16 
Spb ae: Babe 11 27.3 15 | 
AME UST Me aes 10 28 30 
September ...10 28 31 


October ..... 15 23 30 4, 
November .. : 
December ...11 20 


The grain mixture for. the 
periods averaged about as fo 


December to March — co 
meal 1, oil meal 1, gluten meé 
oats 4, bran 4. Aes 


March to June—oil 1, gluten @ 
1, oats 4, brain 4. 

June to October—oil meal { 
2, oats 3, bran 3. if 

October to December—oil M 
hominy 3, oats 4, bran 2, di 
grains 3. 

The beet pulp was soaked © 
time at least twelve hours 
feeding. Three pails of wa 
quart of molasses were mixed wil’ 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Vanted—More Wilderness Camps and Resorts 


By) EST Bele) NaH BEN NET T 


NHE coffee pot 
swinging from the 
Gypsy tripod over 
the fire in the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


holiday travelers the dis- 
appointment that surely 
is coming down the road 


‘is, and the bed of 
m branches under 
¢ tars, make a beguil- 
2vord picture to any 
jyman. Fishing for 
sown food in quiet 
jar-shored lakes was 
'3 hardship to men 
when it was a ne- 
sty. ‘ 
ere is something of 
rimitive and_a bit of 
Jal youth in all men 
{ most women, to 
j1 far places and the 
{ and easy life of 
1ing out makes an ir- 
/:ible appeal. 
\n want, for their va- 
ja, quiet, good fish- 
‘good food in abun- 
j3, and shelter. The 
| silent forests of 
ythern Wisconsin- 
(igam provide’ the 
| the 7,000 lakes, the 
id; in a measure 
/ provide the last 
sbut are supplement- 


)y the wilderness 
1s, The twentieth 
!ry man, paddling 


‘ with rod and line 
)sterday, cannot for- 
je creature comforts of today. He 
(would take a few of them with 


, 
j 


en he has tramped through the 
(s or fished or paddled a canoe 
iy, the balsam, sky-canopied bed 
Vy charming and desirable if some 
‘Ilse has gathered and spread the 
,hes. He is willing to grow weary 
jaungry on the long portages, at 
jaddle of the canoes, and in the 
jo-taking excitement of landing a 
(ie or a game fighting brook trout. 
ja part of the game that he has 
ied the Chicago & North-Western 
lay night bridge from Chicago, 
ed by the Northern Lakes Spe- 
ko play. But if he is only a play- 
the game and not a seasoned 
jsman or unusually vigorous en- 
lust, he does not want to make 
‘Ww camp, clean his own fish, or 
‘his own supper. 

| of this mingled desire for prim- 
| living and some of the accus- 
| comforts, has grown the pros- 
' of the wilderness camps of 
‘ern Wisconsin and Michigan. 
‘keep the charm of the wilder- 
‘ntact for the Summer visitor and 
jate its pioneer hardships. They 
‘solved the problem of an easy 
nting wilderness, with the result 
he wilderness camps have grown 
Or so rapidly in the last decade 
whey have been unable to keep 
‘with their own popularity. 

ort owners have been adding 
is every year. They have been 
Sing their dining room and kit- 
\facilities until many of them 
‘come to the point where they 
ertain that further increase of 
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Deep in the Forest with a Neighbor 


to meet them in the next 
few years unless these 
camps are multiplied. 
Already the north 
woods season has begun 
to lengthen but it has 
not stretched to the full 
beauty of its capacity 
yet. July and August 
still are the crowded 
months, but a good many 
guests stay over into the 
vainbow-splashed Fall or 
make their vacation 
dates fit the season of 
riotous coloring and in- 
toxicating air. June is 
growing more. popular 
and a very few woods 
lovers and trout fisher- 
wlen go even earlier, but 


Winter in the north 
woods still is to most 
people an undiscovered 


season. 

Two distinct kinds of 
travel are asking hospi- 
tality from the north 
woods and complicating 
by their different de- 
mands, the crowded con- 
ditions of mid-Summer. 


Comfortable for Early June or Late October, and a Cozy Mid-winter Camp 


accommodations will spoil the atmos- 
phere of the camp. Dining rooms so 
large that congratulations anent the 
big fish coming in from the kitchen on 
a plank to its proud conquerer, cannot 
be called from one end to the other 
in friendly fashion would destroy the 
happy community comraderie that is 
part of the charm of the turned-back 
page of living. Too many cabins and 
portable houses create a city-like con- 
fusion of faces and voices. A city, 
even though it be a log or tented city 
with its back to the forest, its face 
to an inland lake, and its windows and 
door flaps flung open to the sunlight 
and the stars, is not a wilderness. And 
the woodsman of the north lakes coun- 
try will not drive from his doorstep 
the wilderness which he has coaxed 
and cajoled into friendliness for more 
than a quarter of a century but never 
conquered nor changed. 


The idea of the wilderness camp was 
John Mann’s. He had hunted and 
fished in the north woods as a boy and 
a young man and realized the neces- 
sity of accommodations a little more 
permanent than tents and blankets, 
without losing the lure of the wild 
outdoors. It was the hunters and fish- 
ermen he thought of then. That their 
families also might come to love that 
life was a later discovery, although 
John Mann took his bride with him in 
a canoe to the pine grove on the west- 
ern shore of Trout Lake where to- 
gether they built the Manitowish 
Lodge. 

While the first few seasons were be- 
ing tried out on Trout Lake, the same 
idea was taking tangible form across 
the lakes and portages to the north on 
the chain of lakes the In- 
dians, because of their gen- 
eral contour, called the Gun- 
lock, and which the white 
men now call the Cisco wa- 


ters. Charlie Bent, now the 
dean of the wilderness 
camp owners of the north 


woods, and his brother, Ho- 
race, built the log cabins for 
their “Camp Assiniboine,” 
on the southern shore of 
Lake Mamie, facing the 
lovely little Belle Isle with 
its crowded shrubbery on 
one end and its lonely pine 
on the other. 

On Lac Vieux Desert, in 
the shadow of an old block 
house, while his uncle still 
carried mail to the north on 
a dog sled, Louis Thomas 
opened a wilderness camp 
on his ancestral Indian 
lands. 


The fascination and material suc- 
cess of these first camps brought a 
multitude in their train, hesitantly in 
the first decade, and more confidently 
in the last fifteen or eighteen years. 
Some few have grown sophisticated. 
Board walks have replaced the wind- 
ing wet trails. Hlectricity has smoth- 
ered the glim of the candles in their 
witches broomstocks. Ballrooms with 
phonograph music, bowling alleys, ten- 
nis courts, and golf links have come to 
supplement the tramping and fishing. 
And rowboats and gasoline launches 
have taken the place of the canoe. But 
still the home camps on Trout Lake, 
Cisco, and Vieux Desert, with their 
own following, hold to the traditions 
of a quarter of a century and nothing 
has dimmed their popularity. 


The great need in the north woods 
today is for more wilderness camps 
and resorts and a longer season. From 
Pelican Lake to the shores of Superi- 
or, and from Green Bay to the falls of 
the St. Croix River, there are more de- 
sirable camp sites known only to the 
woodsmen of the north than this gen- 
eration ever can build on and enjoy. 
No one of these camp sites is far from 
a railroad station or a highway built 
and maintained accord- 
ing to the motor stand- 
ards of the State of 
Wisconsin. It is a re- 
gion amply served by 
the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway the 
year round, with added 
service de luxe during 
the crowded months. 
Bits of wilderness 
where the despairing 
call of the loon and the 
debonair splash of the 
paddle break a silence 
age-old and _ infinitely 
remote from the affairs 
of men are scattered 
within a few miles of 
every morning stop of 
the trains that leave 
Chicago at night. 

They offer unbeliey- 
able opportunities to 
people to serve their 
fellow men and their 
own best interests at 
the same time. Two or 
three permanent cab- 
ins, a few portable 
houses, a garden, a cow, 
a little fleet of canoes, 
a launch and a flivver 
—then independence, 
prosperity, and a_ se- 
rene content with life. 
Furthermore they do 
their bit toward saving 


Exclusive Enough for Anybody 


There are the permanent 

guests who go into a 

camp to settle down and 
be at home for a fortnight, a month, or 
longer; and there are the motorists 
driving through the country and stop- 
ping for a day or perhaps only one 
meal. Most dining rooms are built 
and equipped according to the number 
of cabins in the camp, and when the 
camp is full the arrival of anywhere 
from four to twenty unexpected tran- 
sient guests taxes the capacity of both 
dining room and kitchen. And every 
year, with the improving of old and 
the building of new roads in Northern 
Wisconsin, the number of nomadic mo- 
torists is increasing. More log cabins 
are built and small clearings made, 
just big enough for mobility. 

No one wants to spoil the wilderness 
or the wilderness camps. No one 
could do it if he tried. A country laid 
out with lakes and streams for its 
chief highways, its wooded land cut 
and, interrupted by unexpected spar- 
kles and ribbons of quiet water, is not 
a country in which men build cities 
and manufacturing towns any more 
than they load a canoe with grain or 
hitch up a deer to a plow. It is only 
that the lovers of the north woods 
want the players of the middle west 
to find an adequate welcome there. 
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A Paul Bunyan Hammer Rigged and Ready for Action 


Handy Home-made Land Clearing Tools 


HE Mallet Stump Puller was 

really introduced in Marinette 

County in the Spring of 1921. It 

very quickly took its place as 
one of the most economical land clear- 
ing tools in the entire field. I do not 
believe I am stretching it any to say 
that in Marinette County alone there 
will be this year 300 Paul Bunyan’s 
Hammers at work. We carried this 
same Paul Bunyan’s Hammer idea 
through all the demonstrations at the 
county fairs last Fall and from the 
letters I am receiving and from the 
information we are giving out at our 
Winter land clearing meetings, I feel 
safe in saying that there will be 600 
of these tools used this Spring in the 
Upper Peninsula and that this amount 
will be doubled before the year is 
over. 

The Handy Stone Boat has been in 
use in Wisconsin for five years and 
has always given satisfaction wher- 
ever rocks are an important feature 
to be taken into consideration. I hope 
that this material is not late for your 
consideration. 

Following are detail instructions for 
making these handy land clearing 
tools: 

Mallet Stump Puller, or Paul Bun- 


One Potato 


HE organization of the Oneida 
County Land Clearing Associa- 
yn has been perfected through 
the efforts of the county agent, 
business men and bankers of the coun- 
ty, and has the backing of the Oneida 
County Board of Supervisors and co- 
operation of the State Land Clearing 
Department. The money has been 
raised to finance this project and Wil- 
liam EH. Raven has been hired for the 
year 1922 ag land clearing director, 
and will devote his entire time to pro- 
moting land clearing in the county. 
Mr. Raven has had considerable ex- 
perience in land clearing work, both 
as a demonstrator and practical land 
clearer. He will work in direct co- 
operation with the county agent, and 
have his office with the county agent 
in the courthouse at Rhinelander. The 
administrative work of the association 
is carried on by a Board of Directors 
composed of three members fom the 
city of Rhinelander, and one member 
from each of the towns in the county. 
The following is a list of the Board of 
Directors of the Association: 

George Kelly, Little Rice; H. H. 
Stolle, Tripoli; Theodore Thorsen, 
Cassian; Alex Michie, Woodboro; Jo 
Davis, Crescent; George Johnson, En- 
terprise; O. M. Flannery, Schoepke; 
Frank Fisher, Monico; D. T. Natteson, 
Piehl; S. F. Weatherly, Stella; Wil- 


By L. F. LIVINGSTON 


Land Clearing Specialist, Michigan Agricultural College 


yan’s Hammer. Bill of material: 

One handle—6 inches in diameter 
and 6 feet long, of elastic material 
such as seasoned ironwood or white 
oak. 

One log—18 inches in diameter and 
30 inches long, of such light and soft 
material as cedar or white pine. 

This stump puller is a simple home- 
made device which does not cost one 
cent to construct and which will mul- 
tiply the pull of your team six times 
when the handle is in an upright posi- 
tion. Many times the stump or frag- 
ment of stump is too solid to be pulled 
by a team alone and rather than 
strain the team or break the harness, 
the Mallet Puller can be used with no 
lost time. 

It is made by cutting or burning a 
six inch hole through the log and 
wedging in the handle. There is very 
little strain on the log, hence the 
lightest wood obtainable should be 
used. 

The puller is operated by placing 
the log as close to the stump as pos- 


sible with the handle laying in an up- 
right position against the stump. A 
heavy chain with a “corner-bind” or 
“fit hook” atachment is placed around 
the stump as low as possible and 
around the handle at the point where 
it enters the log. It is essential that 
this chain be tight as the greatest 
leverage is obtained when the handle 
is in an upright position. An ordinary 
draft chain is hooked to the top of the 
handle and to the double trees. This 
chain should be used full length as 
the draft comes too high on the 
horses when the chain is hooked 
short. 

An iron bolt through the log to 
keep the handle from coming out, an 
eye bolt at the top of the handle to 
hook on the draft chain, and some 
sheet metal at the lower end of the 
handle to keep the chain from wearing 
are all good additions but are not in 
any way essential. 

Handy Stone Boat. Bill of materials: 

2—Hardwood planks 2 inches by 12 
inches and 8 to 10 feet long. 


Stump Is Slowly Pulled from the Ground with a Team 


1—Hardwood plank 2 inches | 
inches by 28 inches. 

2—Three-quarter inch by 5 im 
bolts with washers. | 

This stone boat is very hand 
moving stones which are one to t! 
feet in diameter. The best asse) 
the machine is that it requires n 
bor or “back work” in loading 01! 
loading. It cost practically not) 
and can be made from material 
every farm. f 

It is made by rounding off an} 
of each plank and boring a 2 inch¢ 
in that end for the chain to WS 
team can be attached. The plank: 
placed side by side four inches a} 
The inside edges are bevelled. | 
short plank is bolted across the! 
opposite the round points, one pe 
each plank. | 

When a stone is to be moved: 
planks are spread so that one go¢ 
each side of the stune. A chai 
which the team is attached is fast! 
to the hole in each plank. As: 
team goes ahead the planks clos’ 
gether and the stone is lifted ; 
moved to a desired point. To un 
the chain is removed from one {) 
so the team can spread the boa 
lowing the stone to rest on the gr 


Crop will Pay for the Land Clearing Cost 


Divkons 


Bee Vl oes 


County Agricultural Agent, Oneida County, Wisconsin 


liam Olson, Pelican; J. O. Bernstein, 
Pine Lake; E. W. Knapp, Sugar 
Camp; Larry Nolan, Newbold; M. A. 
Ebert, Tomahawk Lake; Art Blumen- 


stein, Woodruf; Sidney Florsheim, 
Minocqua; Dell Brewster, Three 
Lakes; Charles Rummery, Hazelhurst; 
E. O. Brown, Rhinelander; W. D. Ju- 


Handy Stone Boat Has Proven Its Efficiency 


day, Rhinelander; T. C. Wood, Ri} 
lander. 

The detailed work of the associ 
is handled by an executive comm! 
of five men as follows: S. F. Wi 
erly, E. O. Brown, T. C. Wood, } 
Bernstein, Sidney Florsheim. 

The association has fixed a 80 
five acres per farm for 1922, or | 
tal of 4,500 acres. The average ¢ 
ing per farm per year for the las' 
years has been about 1% acres. 
if the association through its ‘ 
can clear the amount of land as st 
the efforts of the association wil 
well worth while. Meetings wi 
held in nearly every schoolhout 
the county during the next 
months, where the farmers will b 
rolled as members of the County 
Clearing Association. Through ! 
meetings the farmers will be imi 
ed with the importance of cle 
more land and will be shown the 
ways that the Land Clearing ASs* 
tion can help them to get their 
cleared. 

Dynamite and land clearing ® 
ment of all kinds will be secure! 
the farmers of the county at 
possible cost, and the land cle 
director and the county agent wi 
ready at all times to show the far 
how to get the most land cleared 


(Continued on page 14) | 
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Pr? Ochs 


00 Farmers Will Join Honey Money Club 


Ee KIN DILG 


Director Apiary Instruction, Michigan Department of Agriculture 


AM a firm believer in diversified 
farming. I look upon diversified 
agriculture as a “safety first” 
measure not only for the individ- 
ifarmer himself but equally so for 
banker and other business insti- 
ons of his community who are de- 
jent largely for their prosperity of 
agricultural interests in their lo- 
an who hold within your hands 
1 large measure the destiny of 
Jculture in Cloverland, I recom- 


For various reasons, not every farm- 
er could be induced to keep ten colo- 
nies or one colony. Suppose that ev- 
ery tenth farmer would keep the bees 
for the other nine, or each twentieth 
farmer should keep the bees for the 
other nineteen. Then beekeeping 
would be an industry inasmuch as the 
beekeepers would have a considerable 
financial investment and would be de- 
pendent upon the bees for quite a part 
of their annual income. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the natural flora of Clo- 


Packing Bees for Wintering in the Open 


d the serious consideration of bee- 
jing as a part of the agricultural 
fity of this territory. The last 
us states that there are over 12,- 
‘farms in the Upper Peninsula 
ucing farm crops to the value of 
00,000. The same authority also 
s that in the Upper Peninsula 
2 are 494 colonies of bees which 
'm to their owners annually, $13.40 

If each of the 12,000 farmers 
' keeping ten colonies of bees, the 
‘al return from honey and beewax 
id be over $1,650,000. Would this 
er cent additional value of farm 
3 be a factor in agricultural pros- 
y? 


Soy Beans as a Cash Crop and 


verland will admit that the nectar se- 
creting resources are here far more 
than the number of colonies of bees 
mentioned. 

The census returns also prove that 
beekeeping in the Upper Peninsula is 
both practical and profitable. I could 
give you concrete examples which in- 
dicate a greater profit than is gleaned 
by reading the census figures. 

Since the industry is not established 
here, in order to get it started, it will 
be necessary to sell the idea to a cer- 
tain number of suitable persons who 
will take up the project not only for 
their own profit but also so that their 
results may be used to encourage oth- 
ers to take up the work. 


By GEORGE M. BRIGGS 


Assistant Agronomist, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


NHERE has been a large demand 
for soy bean seed in Northern 
' Wisconsin for the past few 
years because of the very favor- 
price that seed has been selling 
We are competing, however, here 
isconsin with the southern states 
€ raising of soy bean seed be- 
>more southern seed is used for 
| silage and soilage purposes. 
»fore, our prices have to be com- 
le to southern prices if seed is 
ove at all. On light soil where 
derable acreage can be planted 
taken care of by a weeder at a 
ost, if the varieties planted will 
fairly dependable so that the 
will be from twelve to fifteen 
ls to the acre, I believe that soy 
' can be planted as a cash crop 
will be as remunerative to the 
T as many of his other crops. 
‘! we consider the value to the 
‘ained from this nitrogen-gather- 
lant, one can readily see that 
Top will be far more profitable 
ry€, which leaves nothing in the 
amd which on our lighter soils, 
> SOy beans will yield from 
® to fifteen bushels to the acre, 
‘ield not much more. 
he soy bean market is going to 
Sed upon the value of beans as a 
‘crop to be ground and fed the 


same as oil meal, a price of $2 per 
hundred would be all that could be 
considered. One could readily figure 
about what the results would be per 
acre. I am in no position to forecast 
what the possibilities will be in the 
seed trade for soy beans. It depends 
entirely upon what use the farmers 
make of this plant and in so much as 
the seed can be produced on any 
man’s farm, I can readily see that the 
exorbitant prices asked two or three 
years ago, when they reached from $8 
to $12 a bushel, will be a thing of the 
past. 

Soy Beans as a Silage Crop With Corn 

Back on the old farmstead in South- 
ern Minnesota it was nothing at all 
unusual to find weeds here and there 
throughout the corn field. On the 
same farm now you see few weeds 
and in their place green, upright 
plants of soy beans returning to the 
soil some available nitrogen for the 
next crop, and furnishing with the 
silage a high protein feed which is 
much more valuable than the cheaper 
carbohydrate feeds. 

Some farmers maintain that culti- 
vation is not as effective when soy 
beans are planted with corn. How- 
ever, this is a minor point with many 
of our farmers who have been prac- 
ticing planting soy beans with corn 


It has been arranged for a beekeep- 
ing project to be put on in the Upper 
Peninsula through the co-operative ef- 
forts of the Extension Department of 
the Agricultural College, the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau and 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
In order to make a beginning in the 
establishment of the beekeeping in- 
dustry in the Upper Peninsula, it is 
the plan to assist those who desire to 
keep bees by helping them get the 
necessary colonies to make the start, 
and then assist them in their manage- 
ment by a number of personal visits 
during the Summer. The persons tak- 
ing up this project must, of course, 
furnish the bees and equipment and 
do the necessary work under the di- 
rection of the expert who will be fur- 
nished for their assistance. 


Persons acquiring one or more colo- 
nies of bees usually make but slight 
progress in beekeeping during the 
first several years because of their 
lack of knowledge regarding the prop- 
er methods of handling the bees. It 
is hoped that by means of expert as- 
sistance that from 50 to 100 persons 
may, during the coming Summer, be 
taught the fundamentals of profitable 
beekeeping. Anyone desiring to re- 
ceive this service should immediately 
communicate with their county agri- 
cultural agent. 


Beekeeping will always be a minor 
agricultural enterprise. Its value to 
agriculture is not entirely in its prod- 
uct of honey and wax. It has been 
estimated by horticultural authorities 
that the value of the honey bee as a 
pollenizing agent is equal to or great- 
er than its value in producing honey. 
It is unique among northern insects in 
that it passes the Winter in colonies 
composed of many thousands of indi- 
viduals. 

The honey bee is present in count- 
less numbers in the early Spring and 
Summer at the time that most of the 
fruit trees are in bloom and require 
the service of a pollenizing agent in 
order that an abundant crop of fruit 
may be set. All other insects which 
are of value in this connection Win- 
ter over as solitary females, or at 
most but a very few individuals in a 
cluster. Their number cannot be 
great by the time the fruit blooms. 


A, 


est Prof. B. F. Kindig 


Many garden and farm crops are ben: 
efitted by the honey bees’ service. Two 
years ago a survey of the alsike seed 
producing area of Northwest Ohio was 
made with the object of checking up 
on the usefulness of the bee in seed 
production. Briefly, the survey show- 
ed that clover fields within flying dis- 
tance of apiaries yield about twice as 
much seed per acre as fields beyond 
the flight of the bees. 


Many farmers today are practicing 
methods which yield returns in the 
form of sight drafts on their soils fer- 
tility and which will have to be paid 
by the generations of farmers yet to 
come. For maintenance of soil fer- 
tility we look to a liberal use of lime 
and leguminous crops. When a farm- 
er takes up beekeeping intelligently 
he very soon becomes an earnest advo- 
cate of the use of legumes in the farm 
crop rotation. This is a helpful in- 
fluence in his community. The leg- 
umes are the greatest family nectar 
producing plants in Michigan. Among 
these are the red, mammoth, alsike, 
white and crimson clovers, the sev- 
eral varieties of clover and alfalfa, 
the various beans and peas, and sey- 
eral trees among which the locust is 
of greatest value to the beekeeper. 


Good Emergency Hay Crop 


for a series of years. When planting 
soy beans with corn, it must be kept 
in mind that the corn must be planted 
as usual, two to four stalks per hill 
depending upon the fertility of the 
soil, and then from three to five ker- 
nels of soy beans per hill besides the 
corn, which will insure a perfect 
stand of corn and, as some men main- 
tain, will assure a better stand of 


corn because of the fact that the soy 
beans are more readily eaten by cut 
worms, thereby saving the corn. 

At many of our experiment stations, 
data has been accumulated showing 
that there is not so very much advan- 
tage as far as total weight per acre is 
concerned in raising soy beans in 
corn. However, this will depend a lot 

(Continued on page 15) 


Prof. Briggs. at Left, Has County Agent M. H. Wright, of Ashland County, Wis., 
Out Behind the Barn Giving Him a Good Talking To on’ Soy Beans. 
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Free Camp Sites 


REE camp sites properly located 

and properly equipped, are the 

best inducements for prompting 
tourist traffic in Cloverland. They 
have an appeal that beckons tourists. 
They extend a welcome to each com- 
munity with no obligations in return 
except to have a good time. Free 
camp sites assure the tourist that he 
is regarded as a real guest and not a 
financial consideration. 

The ambition of tourists these days 
is to spend all the time possible out 
doors, get close to nature, obtain a 
respite from formal housing, actually 
live in the woods, breathe the refresh- 
ing, sweet-scented air of the woods, 
enjoy the luxury of a starry night in 
the open. Such a vacation is a real 
one, invigorating, exhiliarating, rest- 
ful, satisfactory. When the tourist re- 
turns from his vacation he is com- 
pletely rejuvenated, in fine fettle for 
work, and naturally feels grateful to 
that district or community that made 
his vacation so enjoyable. He will 
come again and again, and bring 
friends with him. 

The free camp site will do more to 
promote touring than any other one 
feature. It is even a bigger drawing 
card than the scenic beauties of Clo- 
verland, its wild, virgin forests, trout 
streams, bass lakes and boulevard 
highways, and will be even more high- 
ly appreciated than any or all other 
pleasures combined. But, when free 
camp sites are added to the thousands 
of attractions Cloverland has to offer 
the tourist, there is an irresistable 
appeal that will not go unheeded. 


Poultry 


OULTRY offers the least resis- 

tance of any farm activity and 

without question returns the sur- 
est profit on the investment. Poultry 
does not require a large cash invest- 
ment. In fact, a very profitable flock 
may be started with a few dollars’ 
worth of baby chicks, and this is also 
the easiest and best and quickest way 
to increase the size of the farm flock. 
Baby chicks also are pure bred and 
will give better returns than the aver- 
age farm chick. 

Comparatively few farmers have 
pure bred chickens or pay much atten- 
tion to any breed. Some farmers re- 
gard them as a necessary nuisance, 
and show such little interest in the 
flock that 90 per cent of all poultry is 
taken care of by their wives and chil- 
dren. Still, the farm flock is the sur- 
ést cash crop, the ready-money-getter. 
Lack of interest in the flock results 
in an annual big loss, for it costs no 
more to keep good chickens than poor 
ones, and the investment in a flock of 
pure bred baby chicks, or eggs from 
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Cloverland Farmers’ Institi 


pure bred hens for setting, is so slight 
that the additional income will soon 
overbalance the extra cost. 

Mr. Farmer, if you don’t take an in- 
terest in poultry, please give the wom- 
en and children a chance to show you 
what they can do with a better varl 
ety and a better breed of poultry. 

The average farm hen lays 70 eggs 
a year. Well bred flocks lay more 
than twice that many. Cost of keep- 
ing is the same. The average number 
of chickens per farm is 55, and there 
is not a farmer in Cloverland who 
could not keep 100 or 200 as well as 
50. The poultry crop of the United 
States amounts to more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, and runs from 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the total value 
of all live stock products. It’s a big 
industry taken all together, and it is 
up to each farmer to decide just what 
portion of the billion dollar annual 
crop he wants to put in the savings 
account each year. 


Small Cash Crops 


MALL cash crops tide the farmer 

over the depressing periods of the 

year. They save the day when 
the big crops fail or go short; they 
add to his income in the form of clear 
profit when big crops are good. 

Districts where small cash crops are 
raised are always prosperous, districts 
where dependence is placed in one or 
two crops are always having feast or 
famine. 

The reason Cloverland farmers have 
not suffered so seriously during the 
last year or two as have farmers in 
other regions, is due entirely to the 
wide diversification of crops they 
grow, and the small cash crops that 
readily respond to culture in Clover- 
land. Field crops are marketed 
through live stock in Cloverland, the 
most profitable system of farming that 
may be practiced. A large portion of 
these field crops go to market through 
the dairy, the big, regular cash pro- 
ducing factory on the farm. 

Some of the field crops and much 
of the waste on the farm is marketed 
through poultry and poultry products. 
Cloverland farmers, however, are just 
becoming awakened to the possibili- 
ties of poultry raising and this year 
will see many thousands of chickens 
on farms where there were none be- 
fore or only small flocks. 

Cloverland farmers also are alive to 
the splendid possibilities for beekeep- 
ing, and 100 farmers in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan who never kept 
bees have agreed to engage in bee- 
keeping this year. 

Other Cloverland farmers will sup- 
plement their small cash crops this 
year with settings of small fruits and 
orchards. 

With the dairy herd and other live 
stock, poultry, bees and small fruit, 
Cloverland farmers are assured of a 
dependable income year in and year 
out. They know where their cash will 
come from, and merchants and bank- 
ers have assurance of their meeting 
all obligations promptly when due. 
The farmer with well balanced small 
cash crops coming in has no difficulty 
in obtaining all the credit necessary 
to ‘meet his requirements, because he 
is always able to pay, but it more fre- 
quently happens that farmers of this 
type don’t need credit unless it is for 
extended improvements, and _ then 
credit is easily obtainable. 


A Dangerous Practice 


Independence, Kas., Feb. 18, 1922. 
Editor Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich. 

Please permit me to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the dangerous 
practice of throwing boards down with 
nails sticking from them, and leaving 
them laying around, a constant danger 
to barefoot children or anyone with 
worn, thin shoe soles. 

This is a very common habit and 
eauses many deaths from tetanus or 
lockjaw unless attended to promptly 
and skillfully. 

BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 

Yours truly, 
Avil POTBER. 


UST how the milk factory of a 

cow works will be demonstrated 

by a mechanical cow at the Clo- 

verland Farmers’ Institute to be 
held at the Menominee County Agri- 
cultural School, Menominee, Mich., on 
March 29, 30 and 31. Balanced ra- 
tions will be fed the cow and specta- 
tors may see with their own eyes the 
result in the milk flow. From the cow 
the milk will be carried on through 
processes of manufacture into butter 
and cheese and proper distribution of 
the skim milk and butter milk will be 
demonstrated as feed for poultry and 
pigs. 

Pictures and charts will also be 
used showing the offspring of a grade 
cow and a scrub bull, and the off- 
spring of a pure bred bull and grade 
cow for several generations. 

There will also be several educa- 
tional exhibits relating to dairying and 
dairy products. 

Without exception the mechanical 
cow is the best demonstration ever 
devised for showing just what becomes 
of certain feeds and how they may be 
best utilized. It is so exact and per- 
fect in construction and the processes 
are so true to nature that several 
thousand farmers are expected to be 
present to witness this unusual dem- 
onstration, as well as take in the 
three days’ program and other ex- 
hibits of farm activities. 

Three special departments will com: 
prise the three days’ program. Sepa 
rate programs are scheduled for men 
and women the first two days, and the 
third day will be Children’s Day, which 
will be featured by live stock judging 
contests and awards of prizes, as well 
as exhibits of club work, short talks 
and motion pictures. 


Throughout the three days there 
will be exhibits of grain and farm 
crops, farm mechanics, tractor demon- 
strations, and special exhibits of bees 
and poultry. 

The men’s program follows: 

March 29—‘Tuberculin Work,” by 
D. D. Aitken, of Flint, Mich., former 
president of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America; “Land Clear- 
ing,’ by L. F. Livingston, land clearing 
specialist of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, in charge of land clear- 
ing in the Upper Peninsula; ‘Manu- 
facture and Sale of Swiss Cheese,” by 
BE. G. Amos, secretary of the Upper 
Peninsula Farm Bureau; “Live Stock,” 
by Prof. O. E. Reed, professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Clark Brody, member Mich- 
igan State Board of Agriculture and 
Secretary of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau. 

March 30—‘‘Soils,” by T. A. Grant- 
ham, extension specialist in soils, 
Michigan College of Agriculture; 
“Crops,” by G. W. Putman, crops ex- 
perimenter, Upper Peninsula Experi- 
ment Station; “Farm Management,” 
by Prof. Reed; “Fruit,” by Prof. T. A. 
Farrend, extension specialist in horti- 
culture, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; “European Agriculture,” by G. 
W. McCormick, who recently made a 
tour and study of European methods 
of agriculture. 

The woman’s sessions, March 29 and 
30, will be in charge of Miss Aurelia 
Potts, home demonstration leader in 
the Upper Peninsula. The speakers 
on the programs include Mrs. Louise 
Campbell, state leader of home dem- 
onstration agents, Michigan Agricul- 
ture College; Miss Mariel Hopkins, 
nutrition specialist, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; Mrs. Dora Stockman, 
member Michigan State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and Dr. Frank Poole, mem- 
ber Michigan State Board of Health, 
who will speak on “Milk and Health.” 

Mareh 31—Children’s Day. 

The live stock judging contest will 
be the big feature of. the third day, 
and it is expected that there will be 
100 entries. Each boy or girl in rural 
schools making the highest average 
grade in agriculture will be eligible 
for the contest. The first prize for 
judging dairy cattle will be a pure bred 
Holstein heifer calf; the first prize in 
the hog judging contest, a pure bred 
Duroc Jersey sow pig; first prize in 
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the sheep judging contest, a pure bi 
Hampshire ewe lamb. 

During the forenoon instructions) 
live stock judging will be given by) 
L. McMillan, superintendent of 5 
Upper Peninsula Experiment Stati) 
Prof. Reed, and J. lk’. Jaeger, instr), 
tor at the County Agricultural Seh 
These instructors will also aet 
judges in the contest which will 
low the sessions of instructions, 


In the afternoon a special progr) 
for children will be held in the a 
torium of the school.: Educatio) 
motion pictures will be shown 4 
a short talk given by Mrs. Stockng 
on health, canning teams and garm 
clubs. t 

Exhibits of girls’ club work throu} 
out the county will be one of the 4j 
tures during the entire institute. | 

The grain show and farm crops { 
hibit will be more elaborate than ey 
and will attract farmers from mij 
distant points. It will be remembe 
that the grain show at the Cloverli 
Farmers’ Institute is always one} 
the best in Michigan, Wisconsin if 
Minnesota, and this year will be |f 
ter than ever. It will be in charge} 
the Michigan College of Agricultu) 


There will also be a potato shj 
which is specially attractive at {| 
advanced date, as keeping quali} 
are clearly demonstrated. This slj 
is a particularly good time to sé 
seed stock, or at least analyze ya: 
ties and their utility for certain ne} 
before planting time. | 


The auto mechanics department) 
the Menominee County Agriculti 
school has been especially popti 
this year, the classes having a t 
enrollment of 45. Some splendid 
hibits in this department will be si 
among them two wonderful power é 
boats built by the students this y 
Both are driven by airplane prope 
purchased from the government f 
nominal sum. One is built for sp) 
and is capable of making 90 miles) 
hour. The other is built on a tol 
gan bottom and is much slower. TI 
boats will be demonstrated at thei 
stitute and rides may be taken) 
those who care to experience 
thrill of scooting over snow at | 
rate of 20 to 90 miles an hour. TI 
boats were not constructed for | 
particular utility, but to test the ¢ 
and ingenuity of students in meclt 
ics, and were built outside of reg 
class courses. 

Ample hotel facilities may be fol 
in Menominee and Marinette, and! 
M. & M. Light and Traction Comp} 
announces special street car ser 
to the Menominee County Agricul) 
al School will be maintained thro! 
out the Institute for the convenié 
of visitors. The school may be re} 
ed with a ten minute ride from ls 
Marinette or Menominee. 

A large attendance is expected 


throughout the Upper Peninsula! 
Michigan and Northeastern Wiscot! 
i 


f 


ESTABLISHING CO-OPERATIV 
COMMISSION COMPANIES | 


The Board of Directors of the! 
tional Live Stock Producers’ Ass( 
tion, created to carry out the appre 
plan of the Farmers’ Live Stock Ik 
keting Committee of Fifteen, held 
second meeting in the general of 
in the Transportation Building, | 
cago, on Feb. 14 and 17. The nati 
board decided to begin work at ¢ 
in establishing co-operative live 5 
commission associations at Chic 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Buffalo 
Pittsburgh, and to seek arrangem! 
with farmers’ co-operative com 
sion companies already establishe 
other markets whereby all will 1 
under the national plan. 7. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 
“What's this?” said John Smith 
he came upon his wife’s new _ 
machine knee deep in a snow @ 
“Oh, I just put it out there 
your mower company,” repli¢e 
wife. ; 
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‘ish Brush Line 
Backward 


“NE hundred or two hundred 
stumps always in the air from 
- daylight to dark during the 1922 
‘ping season,” is the slogan of 
Swenehart of the Agricultural 
yeering Department of the Uni- 
sty of Wisconsin College of Agri- 
re. 
are going to increase our rec- 


lover last year’s results, which 
s about 200,000 acres more till- 
land for Wisconsin, representing 
000,000 increase in land values 
ie state,” he asserts. This is go- 
) be accomplished by more thor- 
jy organizing each county to be 
1ed. 

ree principal phases of the land 
sng for 1922 deal with (1) the in- 
ation of new problems; (2) dem- 
ations; (8) and the promotion of 
ideas, enthusiasm, and new or- 
ations. In the coming year the 
lability of using big plowing out- 
turn under the brush at a depth 
/m six to eight inches will be con- 
id. This means that the land 
e brought under cultivation soon- 
here is also room ffor study in 
se of the new machinery to pull 
.e stumps. The use of gasoline 
.d of horses on these piling ma- 
‘3 will be stressed. 


the field of demonstration the 
nary land clearing schools will 
vintained and furthered. As was 
‘the last years, land clearing will 
me under the supervision of a 
learing demonstration. Mr. 
shart says that these schools are 
u value to the pioneer farmers 
1 1922 they will be better organ- 
ind in more counties. 

) spirit of 1922 land clearing cam- 
‘3 rests in the field of more thor- 
organization and the stimulation 
ore enthusiasm for the work. 
y agent will act as a secretary 
yusiness manager of the whole 
iy groups; or he may have under 
| land clearing supervisor to car- 
)the work. Schoolhouse commu- 
_ will have their nucleus in the 
3 bank, or in some town along 
ilroad through which machinery 
kplosive may be distributed with- 
ste. In order to stimulate en- 
Sm in the land clearing cam- 
‘of 1922, the Wisconsin Experi- 
Station has provided several 
id feet of film to be used in the 
jing counties. 


| a 
w Explosive Method 
NEW method for firing T.N.T. 
1 propagated ditch blasting 
‘hich greatly reduces labor costs 
aves time has been evolved by 
vate Board of Health of Green- 
Miss. It was planned to blast 
* the Walker’s Lake Canal to 
ate sources of mosquito breed- 


lescribing the new method, J. 
Clarke, Sanitary Engineer of 
yard, says: 


Tk on the canal was begun in 
Was checked on account of the 
vater, and again discontinued 
attempt was made to fire T. N. 
water by priming each charge 
im electric cap connected in 
—the usual method. 

ing to the leakage of the elec- 
Trent through water, this meth- 
ved a failure, caused misfires 
*sulted in a labor cost almost 
itive. 

N. T. being very insensitive 
dt explode by the propagated 
i, so in an effort to reduce the 
ain items of cost of ditch blast- 
lich are labor and caps, a new 
1 has been evolved. Tests were 
Wherein % pound charges of 
' Cent straight dynamite were 
1 lieu of electric caps. Knowing 
Mcussion from the explosion of 
imed charge placed in the cen- 
aline of charges of % pounds 
amite, spaced at intervals of 18 
Would be transmitted through- 
2 entire line and cause almost 
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Your dynamite 
dollar ~ 


OU can buy 135 to 140114” x 8” sticks of Dumor- 
ite at the same price as 100 114” x 8” sticks of 
40% dynamite. 


Dumorite, the new Du Pont Farm Dynamite, has the 
strength of 40% dynamite and the slow heaving effect 
of “20%”, making it a better farm explosive, stick for 
stick, than either of these dynamites. 


You won’t get a “dynamite headache” from using 
Dumorite and it will not freeze. 


Think—in 1922, with Dumorite, you can clear over 
4 more acres of stump land at the same cost you paid 
last year for dynamite, or you can clear the same 
amount as in 1921 at a saving of approximately 
one-fourth. 


Let Dumorite help you make 1922 the biggest land 
clearing year of all. See your local -hardware or gen- 
eral store merchant—and mail this coupon now. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Bldg. Hartley Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl, Duluth, Minn. 


Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal Farm 
Loan System will help 
you clear your land. 


in each charge; besides, the work was 
speeded up about 200 per cent. 

“The cost of blasting a ditch, 10 ft. 
wide at top, 3 ft. wide at bottom and 
4 ft. deep with charges of 1144 pounds 
of T. N. T. (or Picric Acid) detonated 
with 4% pound charges of 50 per cent 


simultaneous combustion, it was 
thought that the explosion of the top 
charges of dynamite would in turn 
detonate the large charges of the 
more insensitive T. N. T. placed be- 
neath wit... This \ithdid. svines stop 
charges of dynamite exploded the T. 


N. T. more completely than did the straight dynamite spaced 18 inches 
electric cans, shattered the top soil apart, is approximately $750.00 per 
and lifted it well back, gave the T. N. mile; or 14 cents per cubic yard of 


under 
blast 


earth removed. Six laborers 
average swamp conditions can 
one mile of ditch in one week.” 


T. an opportunity to heave out the 
bottom strata in good form and in ad- 
dition thereto eliminate the cost of 
priming each hole, the cost of con- 
necting the caps in series, and the 
cost of re-shooting misfires. Only one 
cap was required to set off one hun- 
dred charges. The resulting ditch 
was wider, larger, and more uniform 
than that constructed with the T. N. 
T. detonated by an electric cap placed 


Polk County seems to be getting the 
lead in the dairy industry in Wiscon- 
sin. 


Tourists bring money, investments 


and settlers. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


~isnow worth 


$1.35 
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NON-FREEZING 


Send to nearest office for 
free copy of the 104-page 
Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives—acomplete 
manual covering every use 
of explosives on the farm. 


HAND BOOK OF 
EXPLOSIVES 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


(address nearest 
branch office) 


Please send me free copy 
of 104-page Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives. 
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WITTE 


POWER BUZZ SAW 


No need to worry about coal if _@ 


you have this rig—Use engine # ~ 


From Pittsburgh 
6.50 


Mor 


every day ¥ fh 
for other — ) 
work, IS 4 


2 om 
i \. 


Hy Cuts just 
Zip! as fast as you can 
feed wood tosaw. Cut your entire 
winter’s wood in a few days. WITTE Power 
}) Buzz Saws are built in 3 sizes—small, medium 
and large. Engine and Saw Complete with 
Belt. very farm should have one, We also 
} make Log Saws, Tree Saws and big Portable Saw 

Rigs. Tell us Size Engine or Saw Outit you can 
} use, and we will quote you special, 


. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1693 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1693 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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F THERE is anything in the tone 
of voice to be noted at a farmers’ 
meeting, the Agricultural Confer- 
ence, called at Washington to sit 
in the emergency case of the sick man, 
Agriculture, might have done well to 
have turned its ear to Bushnell, Ili- 
nois. For Bushnell is just now the 
mouthpiece of a determined group of 
farmers who believe that the out- 
standing facts of their situation make 
them as representative of the Great 
American Farmer as if they had been 
elected by a vast convention. There 
would seem to be much logic in this, 
as Bushnell is speaking for McDon- 
ough County, a representative county 
in the great Corn Belt, in and around 
which the interests of all lines of 
American agriculture are closely in- 
terwoven. In fact it would be difficult 
to find a more representative place to 
receive impressions. So when Bush- 
nell speaks, as it spoke at its farmers’ 
meeting of Jan. 27, the message is of 
vital import to those who would know 
the trend of the farmer’s business. 
More than $1,500,000 yearly is paid 
to farmers at Bushnell for poultry 
products alone. Corn and hogs figure 
heavily and cattle to a lesser degree. 
But the farmers of McDonough Coun- 
ty are facing the problem common to 
every farming community in the na- 
tion. It perches on the bed at night 
and wakes them up before daybreak. 
They are sick to death of the tin can 
prattle about the sad plight of the 
farmer. They have been investigated 
by candidates, commissions and dele- 
gations who have gone away filled 
with fried chicken, leaving theories 
and promises which were happily for- 
gotten. But hope has not been dulled 
within them, though they realize that 
if history repeats itself, Agriculture 
the patient at the big conference, will 
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Poultry Payroll in Small Town is $1,500,000 
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be due for a post mortem instead of 
any of the proposed remedies. In that 
case his large family consisting of all 
of the many American industries, 
would be left orphaned, without insur- 
ance or surviving relatives. So it 
seemed up to Bushnell to go on record. 

The Corn Belt farmers have several 
pertinent questions to ask but the 
biggest and what they believe to be 
the keynote just now is something 
like this—“How can we make money 
if we sell our cord cheap, to Hngland, 
shipped via a cheap waterway, then 
loan England the money to buy cheap 
cattle in South America and fatten 
them on this grain, taking our profit 
on both beef steer and grain crop? 
We are taught co-operation in market- 
ing—in everything, but why use it to 
carry on and speed up this selling at 
a loss? Why not show us how to con- 
vert grain crops into animal products 
on our own farms and use other raw 
materials of our own to make, as far 
as practical, the finished product? If 
only 2 per cent of the corn crop is 
made into food for man, somebody is 
turning the other 98 per cent into 
high-priced, animal products — if we 
can do it at a profit why give away 
the raw material?” 

They point out that all this is sound 
economics according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is the live 
stock producer who robs his soil of 
the least and returns the most to it. 
He makes the most profitable use of 
poor and unmarketable grades. of 
grain and hay crops. In fact Bushnell 
has an object lesson in its own neigh 
borhood which it would hold up to the 
world. This is the town of Blandins- 
ville. In that community 95 per cen 
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of the total value of the farm crops 
raised, is marketed on the hoof. Re- 
sult—Blandinsville has more than $1,- 
300,000 in deposits in one of its two 
banks, which sets a record for any 
bank in a town of less than 1,000 pop- 
ulation in the United States. There 
is not a smokestack in Blandinsville 
—this is farmers’ money. Right at 
home in Bushnell a dozen eggs will 
buy a bushel of corn and that is some- 
thing to think about. The farmers 
want to know how they can pay a debt 
of $30,000,000,000 with grain raised at 
a loss or that pays only a bare living. 

Bushnell—its farmers and business 
men are convinced that the voice of 
the people has been heard in this 
meeting—as much the people of Mich- 
igan and Nebraska, as of McDonough 
County, bringing their own solution 
to the problem now facing agriculture. 
They want the nation to see it as a 
basic principle that the conversion 
of grain crops into animal products 
on the farm is the straight line tracing 
the shortest distance between produc- 
tion and profit. They decided to dem- 
onstrate it this year by adding another 
million dollars to their income from 
poultry. As one prominent farmer ex- 
pressed it—“We are raising chickens 
to get even with our losses from farm- 
ine 

Notwithstanding the Niagaras of 
free advice, good, bad and indifferent, 
that have submerged these farmers 
from earliest recollection, it is a re- 
markable fact that they show an open- 
mindedness that would put many 
classes of industry to shame. It is 
significant that this meeting in behalf 
of a much-needed agricultural program 
was called by the local poultry buyer 
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and feeder, Martin Schulze, wid 
nius has much to do with ma) 
Bushnell the local point of the fe, 
dressed poultry business in the YW 
This buyer pays the farmers over 
000,000 yearly and has prospered, 
no farmer holds that against him, 
response to the meeting is interes, 
as showing a vote of confidence in| 
home town dealer when that pe)! 
measures up. By the same sign 
Corn Belt farmer would have it kj 
that he is not bound by either ti 
tion or past to any of the “farm 
relief’ enterprises and co-operative 
sociations for one moment after { 
cease to function in the approved 1| 
ner. Apparently he is no longer y 
en masse just because he is a far 
when a farm policy is in question. | 
fact the experience of the farm 
elevator and other lines of co-of7 
tive enterprise in this representa 
community would seem to indi 
that the farmer is little inclined t( 
far afield in his buying and selling 
less conditions appeal to him ag 
ically wrong with no other way to 
rect them. 
There is, however, the outstan 
fact of a demand, stern and insis}| 
that service charged to the farme| 
worth dollar for dollar, that mar 
function without manipulation 
that the right of the farmer’s fa) 
to the things worth while, be givell 
due recognition. 


y | __/ mea ! 
(jue) “Hore Potatoe 
any See From ground planted sec 
by use of The KEYST( 
POTATO PLANTER 
i by any other metho 
DN planting. Work perfect 
gcurate, A simple, sti 
¥ durable machine. W) 

for CATA LOG, pric( 

A. Je PLATT, MF) 
BOX 5 STERLING, 
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Dollars and 
Sense 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, with 
its rich soils, moderate climate and its low- 
priced, unimproved acres offers YOU IN- 
DEPENDENCE, a home and an education 
for your children. There is MONEY in 
FRUIT, and FRUIT WILL GROW IN 
ABUNDANCE IN UPPER MICHI- 
GAN’S CLAY AND SANDY LOAM 
SOIL. 


Fruit growing is getting a flying start in 
Upper Michigan. Thousands of new trees 
are being planted every year. There is no 
better APPLE than Upper Michigan’s 
Wealthy, its Duchess, Greening, Northern 
Spy, Russet, Pippin, and others. Upper 
Michigan’s Montmorency and Early Rich- 
mond cherries are juicy, luscious and 


PROFITABLE. 


The geographical position of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan with reference to 
the lake breezes of early spring and late 
fall, the composition of the soil, the region's 
proximity to the large fruit belt markets 
and to centers of industrial activity, its low- 
priced, undeveloped lands and their accessi- 
bility to schools, churches and centers of 
supply—all combine to make this section 
ideal for the location of YOUR OR- 
CHARD. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. ( 


Northern Orchard, Marquette County 
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The tide of agricultural development is 
pushing northward—toward the low-priced, 
fertile lands which once were great, virgin 
forests. The tendency towards increased 
agricultural development is reflected in land 
values. In many agricultural sections good 
land is prohibitive to the man of average 
means. Upper Michigan is a new country, 
Its acres of undeveloped, low-priced anc 
fertile lands are open to YOU NOWeaat 
prices which will not prevail next year. 


Experience has proven that Upper Mieht- 
gan will grow fruit in abundance, and with 
but a comparatively small investment. The 
returns are large, the demand great, anc 
the Upper Peninsula is located in the heart 
of that demand. Rail, water, and highway 
provide youf avenues to the market. Ef 
ficient school systems educate your children) 
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This is a day of “moderate means”—and 
the agriculturist is no exception, BUT= 
it CAN be done in Upper Michigan, anc 
FRUIT RAISING is the means. 


Write for detailed information. 


Ge 
Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau 
of Michigan : 


Marquette, Michigan 
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$200 Cut in Titan Price 


Now $700 i: 
—andaP& O 3-furrow Plow FREE 


Harvester Company’s 
Exceptional Offer 


Effective Feb. 3, to May 1, 1922 


Joes Poultry Payr | 
By ARTHUR ‘AUSTIN | 


‘HIS article is based on a per- 
| gonal letter from the manager 
of a large commercial egg farm 
+ jocated in the New England | 
88, where the climate is very Sim- | 
to that of the Cloverland Belt. mM 
‘going to give you the statement in 
own words as much as possible. 
ight be well to state that this farm 
‘wned by a manufacturing concern 
| all labor is hired. f 
3ince I was with you we have in- 
ised the plant from 2,000 to 4,000 
s, and have 2,000 of these in a 
¢, continuous house, and find a 
at saving in the matter of labor. 
‘an we started the plant, we, of 
se, had the idea that it was much 
er to separate the birds, fearing 
‘numerous diseases that sometimes 
vad through flocks; but after work- | 
the system for four years we have 
‘overed that sickness among poul- 
is just as easily avoided and just 
asily created as it is among human 
igs. If absolute cleanliness is care- 
7 observed (by this we mean not 
' elean houses, but clean feed and 
er), sickness in the poultry plant 
seduced to practically nothing. As 
illustration of this statement you | 
“no doubt be surprised to read that 
lost sixteen birds last Winter out 
| flock of 4,000, all due to the fact 
3 careful observance of sanitary 
: hygenic conditions. 

Ne figure on $2.50 profit per bird 
year, after paying all expenses, 
it is just as true as anything in | 
world. We made $1,080 on 400 
's, $5,102 on 2,000 birds and this 
* ending Oct. 31, 1921, our profits 
$13,000 from 4,000 birds. The in- 
se this year is due to the fact that 
were able to buy grain on a ljower- 
market while eggs were high. This 
lition will make a difference of © 
at $3,000 in our profits this year. 
Jur birds are all fed with self- | 
‘ers, using three large automatic | 
ers for each 100 birds, in a pen 
10 feet. The dry mash is fed in 
t in hoppers. We force the birds 
at large quantities of the mash by 
ting off the hoppers during the 
dle of the day. | 
Jur houses are lighted at 5 o’clock | 
‘he morning and the lights con- 
ed until daylight. During the day 
birds, of course, operate under 
ight, but at 4 to 4:30 o’clock in 
afternoon the lights are turned 
ind the illumination is kept going 
17:45. At that time the lights are 
iurned off except a dim light over 
roost. Fifteen minutes are al- 
1d for the birds to go to roost and 
. this dim light is turned off. We 
that lengthening both ends of the 
gives much better results than 
1g to put all the extra hours on 

morning, or the afternoon. 

Ve arrange our feeding as fol- 
i} We make a collection of eggs 
o'clock A. M., and at this time 
feeders are closed, thus forcing 
birds to eat dry mash until the 
lock collection, when the feeders 
opened and the birds allowed to | --——i—@—o-—— : oy 
< them until going to roost. In 


morning when they leave the mE : : 
hes the feeders are still open and WA 1 a A fi E 
at once go to work on the ma- : 


es. This starts them off with a LOG. SAWS 


grain feed and warms them up 
ugh the vigorous exercise they get | OO I New Price 
orking the machine. At 8 o’clock | .0. 
machines are shut off as stated | eee 
i ; 
Ye use wooden floors in our 
es. As for litter, we use just as 
* On our floors as it is possible, 
find that shavings, corn husks, or 
hing of the kind can be used to | 
advantage. We believe that the | 
litter used the better. 
he pens must be cleaned weekly, 
for that reason we use a feeder 
he hanging type, with drinking 
tains on platforms off the floor so 
the floor is perfectly free, and 
be cleaned very quickly. In our 
* we clean two of the 20x20 pens 
, thus visiting each of them once 
‘ek. The object is to keep them 
as clean as we possibly can. 


(Continued on page 13) 


The Harvester Company 
makes this special offer to 
apply on all new International 
8-16 and Titan 10-20 tractors 
purchased by its dealers on 
1922 account: Each farmer 
purchasing one of these Titan 
tractors, for delivery on or 
before May | next, will be 
given by the Company abso- 
lutely free, f.0.b. Chicago, 
a 3-furrow P&O plow. Onthe 
same terms, each farmer who 
purchases an International 
8-16 will be given a 2-furrow 
P&O plow. 


HE Titan is not a stripped tractor, pared The Titan is a real 3-plow tractor and has 
down to make a price, but complete with all belt power in proportion. It has enormous 

essential equipment—friction clutch pul- reserve power. Its 3-plow capacity cuts the 
ley, fenders, piatform, throttle governor, labor cost on every field operation—a big item 
adjustable drawbar, angle lugs, brakes. in farm operating expense. Titan is famous for 
This equipment, worth more than $100 and long life. It has proved in eight years of use 
necessary on any tractor to make it serviceable that it outlasts two or three small inferior trac- 
and safe, is included in the new $700 price. tors. Does best work on cheapkerosene. Low 
No extras to buy. repair and upkeep expense. Always on the job. 


$230 Cut in International 8-16 


The International 8-16 tractor now sells for $670, f. o. b. Chicago. Until May 1, 1922, 
each purchaser of an International 8-16 covered by the Special Offer will be 
given a P& O 2-furrow plow free. If the purchaser of either tractor now 
owns a suitable plow we will substitute a tractor disk harrow. 


Greatest farm power values ever offered. Neither horses 
nor any other tractor can equal them. 


Special Offer Expires 
‘May Ist. See the 
McCormick-Deering 

Dealer Now! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERIC 
CHICAGO “NCORPORATED) : U Ss A 


Menominee Saw Co. « 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 


LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted — MILLING 


This low cash price easily saves you $15 to $50. f 
Comes complete—ready to use. Big surplus 
engine—all the power youneed. Lever Control. § 
Geared outfit. Latest improved WITTE. } 
Tree Saw Attachment at small cost extra. § 
Sold on Lifetime Guarantee—Cash or Terms. 
Write at once for catalog, or wire order from / 
this advertisement. Immediate Shipment. } 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1698 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
p 1698 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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RAISE MORE POULTRY. Market the skim milk that goes to waste and a portion of the grain you raise | 
through a good farm flock. Start in the poultry business or add to your flock now with pure bred baby chicks | 


i 


or a setting of eggs from pure bred hens. 


It’s a Quick, Cheap, Easy, Sure Way to Turn Waste Into Profit. 


conas and 


tyvale eat 


ZEELAND, 


400,000); 
BABY CHICKS 


for this season from our heavy laying 
strains of White and Brown Leghorns; An- 


parcel post prepaid and guarantee safe ar- 


WYNGARDEN HATCHERY 


BOX 1 


English Leghorns. We ship by 


alogue free. 


MICHIGAN 


Baby Chicks and they will prove Money Makers for you. 
WRITE FOR OUR 


BOX C 


CERTIFIED 


BABY CHICKS 


Our Chicks are bred for careful buyers who wish nothing but the best at a reasonable 
price. Buy the best for the same price you would pay for the poor. Consider the 
Quality and Service we offer when deciding where to place your order. People who 
purchase our healthy, vigorous chicks get such satisfying results that we receive orders from them year after 
year. Our Chicks are pure bred and excellent layers. Pure Bred Tom Barron English White Leghorns. Pedi- 
greed 270, 272, 275 and 278 eggs in one year. Also heavy laying Brown Leghorns and Anconas. Buy our 


FREE CATALOG 


SUPERIOR FARMS & HATCHERY 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Start in right by ordering some of 
heavy laying strains. Our flocks ha 
the past 10 years and more. Our Le 
combs and are of large size. The 
You will do well to write us at once. 
free. Prices are very reasonable. 


Pure Bred Baby Chicks 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
§. C. WHITE LEGHORNS and S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


our high-grade chicks, from extra 
ve been bred for egg production for 
ghorns have deep, long bodies, large 
kind you need to bring you profits. 
Illustrated and instructive catalog 


ROYAL HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich. 


HATCHING EGGS 
Guaranteed 90% Fertile 


each, $15.00 per 100; S. C. Black Minorcas, 
a 000. 
off-spring of such can be no better than the parent b 
for free booklet. We give you a square deal. 


19¢ each, 


BABY CHICKS 
Guarantee Safe Delivery 


S. C. English and American White and Brown Leghorns, 15c each, 


PULLETS 
We Sell the Best, Market the Rest 
$14.00 per 100; S. C. Anconas, 16¢ 
$18.00 per 100. Special prices in lots of 500 and 


We have culled all our flocks for heavy egg production so as to get rid of the nonproducers as the 


irds. Order direct from this ad., or if you like send 


Shipped by Prepaid Parcel Post. 


GILT EDGE POULTRY FARMS, Zeeland, oe ee Oe ae 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg Strain, have made 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Write for 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on day old 


chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. Free from 
white diarrhoea. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


C. White Leghorns and S. C. An- 
Baby Chicks § conas. High grade stock, bred for 
heayy egg productions. New low prices. Get some of 
our chicks and you will be on the road to success. Send 


for free catalog and prices. 
M. D. WYNGARDEN, Route M4, Zeeland, Mich. 


ge contest winners, eggs from strain 
Barred Rocks : with records to 290 a year. $2.00 
ig prepaid by P. P. Circular free. 
FRED ASTLING, Constantine, Mich. 


Barred Rocks from Rocky Ridge 
Hatching eggs from Park’s Pedigreed Selected Stock 
$2.00 per 15. Prepaid by P. P. Booking orders for day 
old chicks. W. T. Richardson, Hanover, Mich. 


per settir 


i : hatched from vigorous, pure-bred, heavy | 
Baby Chicks laying Quality fowls. All profitable 


varieties at CUT prices. Circular FREE. 
WALTER F, NEUBERT, BOX 4, MANKATO, MINN. 


A BABY CHICK STORY 


In the April number of Clover- 
land Magazine will be told the re- 
markable story of a Cloverland 
young man who started in the 

| poultry business last Spring with 
400 baby chicks, and the marvel- 
ous success he has made. He 
had no experience but he loved 
chickens. He gave the little 
chicks such tender care that not 
one was lost, and they returned 
such a handsome profit in less 
| than a year that he will add 1,200 
more to his flock in April, besides 
building three modern poultry 
houses and fitting them all out 
with the latest and most approved 
equipment. He made money and 
his success inspired such confi- 
|] dence in his ability that his cred- 
it is good for all the cash he 
might need at any bank. 


—————— — ——— ——————— ee 


(i. a 3. 


| 
| 


Chick Troubles Are Easier t 
Prevent Than Cure 


IGHT feeding and warm, clean, 
well-ventilated coops will prevent 
most chick diseases. 

LEG WEAKNESS. Chicks under 
confinement are apt to get this. It is 
caused by poor elimination of the 
body wastes or a lack of bone-making 
materials in the food. Feed milk and 
green food. Let the chicks get out on 


| the ground. Baby chicks eat relative- 


ly large quantities of fresh earth 
which helps keep the digestive tract 
clean. 

DIARRHOEA. Most diarrhoea is 
due to improper feeding. Feeding 
sour milk or buttermilk in liberal 
quantities from the very first is the 
best preventive. 

WHITE DIARRHOEA. Real white 
diarrhoea is difficult to control. It is 
due to a germ. If hens are infected 
with white diarrhoea, the germ may 


be inside the egg. The germ may get 


to the chick from infected hens, in- 
fected coops or infected incubators 


| and brooders. 


Real white diarrhoea is much worse 
in the East than in the Central States. 
Hens may be tested for white diar- 
rhoea and if the disease is found, 
treatment can be given to cure them. 
The Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion offers this testing and treating 
service to their farmers at a charge of 
5 cents per hen. 

Putting bichloride of mercury or 
permanganate of potash in the drink- 
ing water will help to prevent infec- 
tion of the entire flock. 

Hatching eggs can be wiped with a 
cloth dipped in alcohol to kill any 


| germs that may be present on the 


eggshell. This does not injure the egg 
for hatching. 

LICE. Dust hens with insect pow- 
der or sodium fiuorid before setting 
them. A couple of days before the 
chicks are due to hatch dust the hens 
again. 

To kill head lice on chicks put a 
very little grease on the head, neck, 
under the wing, and around the vent. 
Too much grease may kill the chick. 

GAPES. Gape worms are reddish 
looking, apparently doubleheaded 


| worms, about one-half an inch long. 


They live in the soil. 
Chickens eat the worms themselves, 


| the eggs of the worms, or angleworms 


down the throat. 


which have eaten the eggs. In any 
case the eggs hatch and the gape 
worms work their way in the wind- 
pipe in such numbers that the chick 
cannot breathe. 

Gape worms are often fatal to chicks 
but seldom kill old hens. 

Gape worms do most damage in 
damp, cloudy, wet weather. 

They do not thrive in sunshine. 

Chicks that are very vigorous can 
fight them better than weak chicks. 

Commercial poultrymen control 
gapes by changing yards and plowing 
and cropping the infested ground. 

Getting rid of gapes on a farm 


| where the hens range all over the 
| place is not an easy proposition. 


1. Don’t raise young chicks on the 


| Same ground year after year. 


2. Spread lime and ashes on the 
ground where the chicks run. Chicks 


| which have the gapes can be freated 


by: 
1. Removing the gape worms with 


| a horsehair or with a bent wire manu- 


factured especially for this purpose. 
2. Putting a drop of turpentine 


3. Using London purple. There 
are various methods of using this. 


| One good way is to put the chicks in 
| @ small box with no top. 
| blow the powder in the box, trying to 


Shake or 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


foggy with the dust. A powder ¢ 
can be used to puff the powder in 
box or the powder can be put int 
porous bag and shaken out. (Oo; 
the box with a sack or piece of gar 
and keep the chicks in the box for | 
or two minutes. Watch the chi; 
while they are in the box. If t; 
commence to strangle give them m 
air. When the chicks are taken fr; 
the box they snuffle and cough up t 
dead worms. Usually one re 
ig sufficient. 

LONDON PURPLE IS POIS 
HANDLE IT WITH CARE. 

(By Zella Wigent, of the Agri 
tural Extension Department, Inter 
tional Harvester Company). 


distribute it evenly until the “ 


Free Poultry Book 


LOVERLAND MAGAZINE : 
mail FREE of charge to i 
son purchasing baby chicks of 

setting of eggs from pure bred hi 

one copy of “Poultry for the Farm | 

Home.” This book was compiled : 

the collaboration of leading auth 

ties of agricultural colleges and p! 

try experts of the United States. 

is a beautiful book of 72 pages vi 

124 half-tone illustrations, and t 

you all about how to take care 

baby chicks or hatch eggs, feed 
culling the fiock, building pou; 
houses, preventing and curing pou’ 
diseases, eradicating insect pests-| 
fact, everything you need to knovi 
make a success of poultry raising. ) 

All you have to do when you 4 
baby chicks, 25 or 1,000; or a seti 
of 15 eggs for “Old Biddy,” or a ‘ 

for the incubator, is to notify C 

VERLAND MAGAZINE on thei 

tached coupon, being careful tol 

out each blank, if you want this ) 


able book absolutely FREE. 

Should you not be decided abou 
dering baby chicks or eggs this yj 
and are still interested in poultry 1 
ing, we will mail you this book FF 
with a new subscription to CLOV 
LAND MAGAZINE, or with a 2 a 
to your subscription. 

This book is worth many aor! 
you if you are raising poultry rf 
if you are going to start this on: 
if you contemplate starting a fi! 


COUPON 


Cloverland Magazine, | 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen :— | 
Please mail me FRED OF C 4 
one copy of Poultry Book, ‘“Poulti 
for the Farm and Home,”’ ‘and 
out any obligations whatsoever ( 


my part, as I have complied z 
your instructions. j 
Na@Me fiscice nas os «sinc sie sn a 
Postoffice .....c1.s00+e. seen ee 
Bo Bie dD eererstoaieete State..... seem odes: il 
I have ordered........ baby chi 
(eRe: $8 48 setting eggs I 
EXTOM! fos a)cldie's.c:n1s ls whe ofela elt an a 
AGGTOSS 1 cicincpinie sere oe eect seeeee) 
To be shipped... .:.)....05 ei 219% 


Or New Subscription or Renew 


Enclosed is $1.00 to pay for ne| 
subscription or the renewal of 0 
subscription to CLOVBRLAN 
MAGAZINE. 


UNAIDS Pialersje viniecietevelesleininee sore oa t Bi. 
Postoflice. <. 0 c0ucs ae re see oe 
HS Aiuadl iPialal OLS recs State.......e0 eevee 


farch, 1922 


Joes Poultry Pay? 


(Continued from page 11) 


Watering is of the greatest impor- 
ice in the whole poultry game, and 
find a heated fountain is absolute- 
indispensible in our cold climate. 
}, found that birds will not drink ice 
ter to the extent that it is neces- 
jy for high egg production, and if 
. wish eggs in Winter, you have 
, to give the birds water with the 
‘il removed. In each of the 20x20 
|;partments of our houses we have 
h. five gallon, heated fountains, 
'2ed on platforms 14 inches above 
floor, and it is really astounding 
| quantity of water the birds will 
‘sume when it is yiven them in this 
ir, The fountains are filled every 
or morning, and the entire feeding 
the plant is accomplished in one 
ration Wednesday afternoon, thus 
a ample time for cleaning, egg 
(ection and detail work about the 
Jat. 
or disinfecting we use carbolic 
{| and kerosene, and spray each 
ra carefully after each cleaning. 
We have found that the very best 
:inced ration is made up as follows: 
0 pounds cracked corn 
0 pounds wheat 
10 pounds heavy oats 
10 pounds buckwheat. 
lur dry mash is made of equal 
is of bran, middlings, corn meal, 
‘ind oats and either fish or beef 
'p. We prefer the fish. (Either 
Joats or the buckwheat can be left 
without injuring the ration.) 


m experience shows that the 


1 laying house is 115 feet long, 
aining five pens 20x20 feet, with 
‘gg and feed room 15x20. We ad- 
| a double yarding system, and the 
jes can be added to increase your 
ycity as desired in multiples of 500 
is to a house. 

Jnder this system birds do not re- 
18 a large yarding space, the ob- 


Profits 
Jon’t Come 


‘om high individual egg 
2cords, but from high flock 
werages. 

' We have flocks averaging 
1ore than 180 eggs per year. 
‘his is four or five dozen 
3gs each per year more than 
tdinary hens. This means 
g profits. 

Barred Plymouth Rock 
ad S. C. W. Leghorns day 
‘d chicks and hatching eggs 
om hens like these at rea- 
able prices. 

| Send for our catalog giv- 


& full information and 
“Ices, 

JTTAWA FARMS 
7 Rose St., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| 
. 


B-A-B-Y C-H-I-X 

| LEGHORNS AND MOTTLED ANCONAS. Also 
‘ 8, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Black 
, R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth 
Vhite Plymouth Rocks, Silver Wyandottes, White 
) #8. WE HATCH eggs from Hoganized flocks on 
30 On separate farms. Send for Price List. 
Booklet with first order for twenty-five or more 
CRESCENT EGG COMPANY 

n, Michigan 


TT 


Y BABY CHICKS NOW! 


1em where quality counts. All my 
; Nave been culled: You get chicks 
thing but best laying hens. Send 
ttieculars and prices now so as not 
Ppointed. Shipments made by 
1 parcel post. Safe arrival guaran- 
Ask about eight-weeks pullets, 


HERMAN J. COOK 
Main Street, Zeeland, Mich. 
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ject being to confine them as much as 
possible, having the yarding space to 
give them an airing on pleasant days 
during the Winter months. I know 
that this plan will bring profits. We 
deduct all expense of feed, labor, 
lighting, ete., and 7144 per cent depre- 
ciation, 5 per cent interest on money 
invested, insurance, taxes, mortality, 
other incidentals, and our plant shows 
a@ profit of better than 40 per cent on 
the investment. I know of nothing in 
the world in which there is as much 
money and as much pleasure as there 
is in operating a poultry plant on this 
system.” 

The writer would like to make one 
further statement at this time. If 
you expect heavy layers next Winter, 
get early hatched chicks. I would ad- 
vise getting them by the last of 
March so that they will be fully 
grown by the first of September. For 
good results have them hatched not 
later than the first of May, and sgev- 
eral weeks earlier will be much bet- 
ter. Eggs bring the highest prices 
from September to February, and pul- 
lets hatched as indicated above will 
be at their best during those months. 


Chick Feeding Ration 
By FRED O. WEBB 


RACTICE retarded or _ limited 
early feeding. Nature has provid- 
ed the newly hatched chick with 
a “bread basket” containing sufficient 
food to last from 60 to 72 hours. 
Before emerging from the shell the 
yolk is absorbed into the body of 
chick for nourishment during the first 
three days of its existence. Don’t 
feed too goon. 


FIRST DAY. Leave chicks in incu- 
bator for 24 hours after completion of 
hatch. Supply more pure air by open- 
ing slightly the incubator door. 

SECOND DAY. Provide plenty of 
sour milk in shallow pans for drinking 
purposes. It helps to prevent out- 
break of contagious white diarrhea, 
and stimulates growth. Provide chick 
grit also. 


THIRD DAY. First solid food giv- 
en, should be easily seen and nutri- 
tious. Mash, of one raw egg to 100 
chicks, three small handfuls of rolled 
oats, three handfuls of bran. Thor- 
oughly mix by rubbing, give four feeds 
a day, three hours apart. A dash of 
fine charcoal and bone meal in the 
above mixture is beneficial. Supply 
sour skim milk for at least the first 
two weeks. 


FOURTH TO FOURTEENTH DAY. 
Give two feeds of commercial chick 
feed. (This consists of ground grains). 
Give two feeds of above, raw egg, oat 
and bran mixture. Give one feed of 
green food, sprouted oats, lettuce, etc. 
Keep the young chicks hungry and ac- 
tive all the time. 

AFTER THE SECOND WEEE. Sim- 
plify and cheapen the ration. Substi- 
tute the following mash for the egg 
mixture: Bran middlings, cornmeal, 
ground oats, equal parts by weight, 
and 10 per cent meat scrap. Increase 
the size of grain feed as the chicks 
grow older, from fine chick feed to de- 
veloper size and finally coarse ground 
grains. 

Green food is a good appetizer and 
stimulates growth. Meat scrap or 
skim milk hastens growth, and makes 
early broilers. 

A small hopper containing grit, 
charcoal, and granulated bone aids in 
building a substantial frame, and 
tends to correct leg weakness. 

A dry mash of bran, ground oats and 
meat scrap will interest the chicks 
and prevent toe-picking and other 
signs of cannibalism with growing 
chicks. 


U. P. D. BUREAU MEETING 
HE annual meeting, election of 
officers and directors of the Up- 
per Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau will be held in Iron River, April 
6. An industrial conference and sec- 
tional meetings will be held in the 
forenoon, and a general conference in 
the afternoon. In the evening a ban- 
quet will be given the visitors. Promi- 
nent speakers will be on all programs. 


HALF 
CENTURY 


Here Are Four Things You Should Know 


when you put a roof on your house or barn. 


How your shingles are seasoned? This is one of the most important things about 
shingles. If they are kiln dried they stand a good chance of being dried out too fast 
and too much. That makes them brittle and liable to crack in nailing. 


“Half Century” Brand Shingles are all “‘air-cured’’—nature’s way—the best way. 
Are your shingles the right thickness? If too thin they are apt to “curl” and warp. 


What kind of wood are they? Everybody who knows anything about woods knows 
that some woods stand the ‘‘ wear”’ of weather much better than others and that the 
wood that resists ‘‘weather-wear”’ best is White Cedar. 


The right shingle nails to use.‘ Half Century” Shingles outwear a common steel nail 
by a long, long margin. Use galvanized or copper nails. The other kind soon rust out. 


For a roof that will last your lifetime (and more) insist on having Half Century 
Brand Shingles and use rust-resisting nails. 


And remember that white Cedar Shingles take any color, shade or stain beautifully. 
All lumber dealers can supply you. (Insist on seein g the trade-mark above on every bundle). 


You will find it worth while to ask us for a copy of 
our booklet, ‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof.” It’s free. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


What About the Gasoline 
You Use 


Every motorist knows that all gasoline is not alike: You 
have reasonable assurance that the quality of most gasoline 
sold under a well known trade name will remain constant, but 
trouble creeps in where you form the habit of just buying 
tds 


It is not the idea of this company to claim that when you 
notice a difference in the quality of your favorite gasoline, that 
the manufacturer has deliberately tampered with his product. 
What we do mean to say is that gasoline varies according to 
the methods used in its manufacture, and the raw material from 
which it is made. 


This company on account of its immense resources can 
truthfully say that Red Crown Gasoline never varies, except as 
seasonable changes call for variation. 

It is also well to consider that the gasoline to which you 
have your carburetor adjusted may not even be on sale in the 
next town or state, that too is a source of annoyance, 

So we say, what about your gasoline? Is it always the 
Same, and can you buy it everywhere? 

Red Crown Gasoline can be bought everywhere. Once your 
carburetor is adjusted to Red Crown there need never be any 
necessity for changing, because Red Crown can be bought 
every few blocks in the city and every few miles in the country, 
wherever you go, and its quality never changes, 

It is a universal fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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There Is Character As Well As Style in These 
Unusually Smart 


Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $25.00 


We are proud to sell these Suits because of their extraordinary 
value. Made of medium weight, all-wool blue serge. The fit, 
workmanship, style and finish are, of course, up to the Lauer- 
man standard. 


Styles for men of conservative tastes—three-button sack 
coats, full lined with good quality serge, vent back; a splendid 
Suit for dress-up or business wear. 


Styles for young men, who say, “Make it snappy,’’—two- 
button, double breasted models, half lined, vent back. 


These are really wonderful bargains. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


One Crop of Potatoes Will Pa 
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Cost of Land Clearing 


(Continued from page 6) 


the equipment they have. Farmers 
will be impressed with the fact that 
they can clear a piece of land this 
Spring, and put it into potatoes, and 
take enough off in the first crop to 
pay for the clearing. ThisseipmstO 
merely guessing, but many examples 
can be given of farmers in the county 
who have actually done this. 

George Johnson of the Town of En- 
terprise, cleared five acres during the 
Spring of 1921, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50 per acre. He planted this 
five acres to potatoes, and averaged 
approximately 200 bushel per acre. 
These potatoes were sold for certified 


Northern Wisconsin has been ry 
of the greatest timber sections in t, 
United States. It is now being ec 
verted into the greatest dairy secti 
in the country. Nineteen twenty wi 
the first year in the history of Nor 
ern Wisconsin that acres cleared i 
ceeded the acres logged off. Fr 
now on, Northern Wisconsin will | 
converted into farms at a more raj| 
rate than it is being robbed of | 
timber. | 

Nearly every county in Northe 
Wisconsin is now interested in go); 
organizing effort for speeding up lai 
clearing. With all the forces behi 


Cloverland Potato Field That Yielded 694 Bushels per Acre 


seed at $1.25 per bushel, bringing him 
$250 per acre from his cleared land. 

During the Spring of 1920, W. O. La- 
Bomte, Three Lakes, Wis., cleared six 
acres of heavy hardwood clearing at a 
cost of approximately $75 per acre. 
He planted this six acres to potatoes 
that same Spring, and raised 225 bush- 
els to the acre, selling his crop for $1 
per bushel, as- certified seed in the 
Fall. He also received $250 per acre 
for his first crop on new land. 

We have other farmers that can be 
cited as having the same experience 
showing that the cleared land will pay 
for the clearing on its first or second 
crop. Taxes are high on all land, but 
the cleared land will pay its own taxes 
where the cut-over land that is not 
cleared is a liability, in that it doesn’t 
return income to pay taxes and inter- 
est on the money invested. 


the land clearing program, it will‘ 
be long before the landscape of No! 
ern Wisconsin will carry on a Ml 
prosperous appearance. Should | 
friend from the Country Gentler 
make another trip through the Clo} 
land area ten years from now, he | 
probably have a vastly different s! 
to write relative to the great Clo: 
land Belt. 


WISCONSIN GAINS IN TRACTI 


Between May, 1920, and May, ?) 
Wisconsin farmers added about {| 
new tractors to their farms, accor 
to the assessur’s figures, the com 
tion of which has just been compl 
Last May there were 14,800 tra0 
on farms, and to this may be P) 


added another 500 anyhow by 
time. 


POTATOES!! — 


The Big Danger of Freezing in Transit Is 


Past. 
Come. 
vantage for You. 


FERTILIZERS 


lizer materials in Cloveriind. 
or less at rock bottom prices. 
LIMESTONE—Car Lots Only 


For agricultural purposes. 
$2.00 per ton. 


We carry the most complete line of fertilizer and ferti 


good drilling condition. 


Why Hold Yours Longer? 
We Can Market Them to Good Ad: 


i 
[ 
+ 
|! 
, 


Let Them 


Can furnish you Car oH 


\ 


; 

iH 

Finely ground, dry, and if 
i} 


e | 
Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis 


Cloverland’s Gateway 2 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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yon the season, the soil and the va- 
sty of beans. Many of our farmers 
lieve that soy beans reduce the 
isld of corn in a dry year because 
e bean planted in the same hill 
‘th the corn takes the moisture 
jich might have gone to the corn, 
't they do claim that they like the 
-actice because of the increased fer- 
‘ity and the increased protein which 
‘in the silage. Farmers in Shawano 
wunty, Wis., report that it is much 
‘sier to keep the weeds down be- 
use of the fact that the soy bean 
ant shades the ground and prevents 
2 small weeds from developing. 


Soy beans can be mixed with the 
rn at the rate of about one part of 
y beans and two parts of corn, but 
this event a farmer has to mix 
am occasionally or else the stand 
ll be very unsatisfactory, because 
w and then there will be a hill of 
ans and further on a hill of corn 
d there is not quite the amount of 
mm that the farmer would expect. 
my farmers are buying an attach- 
mt for the planters which are very 
os: and where a farmer is 
unting considerable acreage of corn 
s method is highly recommended. 
e practice of planting soy beans 
th corn is not being discontinued by 
any of the farmers who have done it 
retofore. Sometimes, due to the 
ison, the beans do not get very tall 
id many of them do not reach the 
0. In many instances they grow so 
ik they fall over, but in any event 
ot of pasturage is secured after the 
nis put into the silo. 


‘{ the.corn is cut and used as fod- 
*, like many of the farmers are do- 
; in Iowa County, the extra soy 
ins are eaten first and farmers 
intain that this practice is the best 
3 that they have run on to for many 
irs. Some people advocate plant- 
’ a small piece of soy beans by 
smselves instead of planting them 
ththe corn. Then they mix the soy 
‘Ms with the corn when putting it 
0 the silo. This practice will as- 
je a farmer of getting in the amount 
wsOy beans that he should, but how 
‘ny farmers will go to this trouble. 
is method is being practiced on the 
ier soils in Barron County but 
“sn’t meet with the approval of 
nay men that are short of help. 


’ Beans as An Emergency Hay Crop 


m lighter soils when unfavorable 
ditions reduce the normal crop of 
er hay, soy beans as an emergency 
' crop has sprung into prominence 
ly recently. Farmers raising soy 
ls for seed have found out that 
Tl soy bean straw has been rel- 
2d beyond belief by their dairy 
fo.’ Soy beans, when properly 
ed and cut at the right stage, are 
al in feeding value to alfalfa and 
4 not much more waste. When 
ver partly Winter-kills, or due to 
Ty season does not come through 
'y well, it is no unusual practice 
‘some of our farmers to turn under 
timothy sod, plant soy beans in 
‘S$ and cultivate, or thoroughly pre- 
2 the soil and plant solid and take 
a crop of hay from one to three 
3 to the acre, depending of course 
n the fertility of the soil. If a 
aer is not sure whether his clover 
lived through or not, he can wait 
1 the middle of May, at which 
> he can readily see whether there 
uch clover or not. In case it ap- 
‘Ss pretty thin, there is no need of 
tating any longer but plow this 
-and plant it to soy beans. 


the medium light soils where a 
ler’ knows that he has no clover 
Ving, there is no use of waiting but 
7 the field as soon as convenient 
he Spring, thoroughly prepare and 
ta variety of soy beans recom- 
ded for that particular section of 
State, and if the field is fairly free 
! weeds, possibly the soy beans 
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joy Beans as a Cash Crop and 
Emergency Hay Crop 


(Continued from page 7) 


can be planted solid. If the field is 
weedy, however, it would be advisable 
to plant so as to be cultivated. The 
distance between the rows will de 
pend upon the type of cultivator that 
a farmer has. I prefer a weeder be- 
cause it leaves the soil so very level 
and in this way makes it easier to cut 
the beans, in that it does not wear out 
the sickle bar so much, and in raking 
up the hay less dirt is collected. 


On a heavier piece of soil, some 
farmers have gotten splendid results 
from planting soy beans solid at the 
rate of a bushel to a bushel and one- 
half per acre. If the soil is thorough- 
ly worked so as to kill off many of the 
small weeds and the soy beans plant- 
ed the middle or latter part of May, 
even up to the middle or last part of 
June if other work interferes, the SOy 
beans will grow exceedingly fast leav- 
ing the numerous weeds behind and 
in many cases with a warm year the 
beans attain a wonderfully good size 
and stage of maturity by good hay 
weather. Hay weather in Northern 
Wisconsin means possibly August 10 
to 15 regardless of when they are 
planted. If a farmer expects to get 
up a good quality of hay he should 
wait no longer than that date. On our 
Spooner Station this past year, the 
soy beans were cut about Aug. 15 to 
20 and a period of rainy weather came 
along, and although the goy beans ap- 
pear course, they shedded the water 
very readily and even after three 
weeks exposure appeared green and 
were exceedingly palatable. 


Soy beans as an emergency hay 
crop probably on our very heaviest of 
soils are not as good as peas and oats. 
However, we feel that there is a large 
place in Wisconsin and the Northern 
Peninsula of Michigan where this 
plant should be found. Im all cases 
the correct variety must be gotten. 
Soy beans must be inoculated and 
they must be properly taken care of. 
The county agents are in a position 
to offer splendid advice regarding va- 
rieties and cultural practices in their 
respective counties, aud we earnestly 
request farmers to get in touch with 
their agricultural agents in regard to 
this matter if they are interested. The 
farmer without plenty of alfalfa or 
clover hay can well afford to investi- 
gate this matter before going into an- 
other Winter. With the lower prices 
for farm commodities, we, as farmers, 
must do everything we can to lower 
the cost of production. More pounds 
of feed to the acre will turn the table. 
Are you willing to try soy beans? 


No matter what your system of 
farming may be or where you live, 
you need a De Laval Separator 
and some cows. 

Cows furnish the best market 
for your feeds, and they keep the 
fertility of the soil on your farm. 

Then the De Laval separates the 
cream, which brings you inasteady 
cash income, and leaves the skim- 
milk in the best condition for feed- 
ing calves, pigs and chickens. 

This is the surest, safest and 
most profitable system of farm- 
ing—and the De Laval Separator 
has made it possible. It is the 
original separator, skims cleaner, 
lasts longer, turns easier than any 
other. There are over 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in use the 
world over —about as many as all 
the rest put together. The 
De Laval has always led in every 
important separator improvement 
and is recognized everywhere as 
the world’s standard. 

You may be wasting enough 
cream to pay for a De Laval by 
using a worn-out separator or by 
hand skimming. 


EASY TERMS 


Sold on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself while you are 
using it. See your De Laval 
agent now or write us about get- 
ting a new one 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. Guaranteed 8,000 
miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 
prices below include a brand new United States Tube. 

$ 9.50 33x44 _____.$22.15 


MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


| 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


PRESCOTT 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


MENOMINEE 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


LE a La TTL SE TE PE TS A NS eae 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 


grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


DUNBAR, WIS. 


A Co-operative Program Wil 
~ Insure Progress 


(Continued from page 3) 


Mr. Davies now assures us that the 
end of this year will see practically 
all of the objectional stretches 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan in 
good shape, and he calls the attention 
of the people to one stretch, particu- 
larly, which has been the bone of con- 
tention among tourists for the last 
three or four years. It is the stretch 
through Mackinac and Chippewa 
Counties, to the east, from St. Ignace 


| to Manistique, in all about fifty miles, 


and Mr. Davies declares that con- 
tracts will be let for the bulk of this 
work early in the Spring. ‘We hope,” 
he ‘says, “to have this stretch cleared 
up by the end of 1922.” The district 


| engineer also mentions other stretches 


which have been “sore spots” for 
some time past, and further assures 
attention to them. 

The Development Bureau is active- 
ly interested in the campaign which 
has been launched by “Larry” F. Liv- 
ingston, land clearing expert from the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and in 
charge of the campaign for the Upper 
Peninsula during the coming Summer. 
It is Mr. Livingston’s aim to blow the 
stumps from 60,000 acres of land in 
the Upper Peninsula this year. He 
has already apportioned the acreage 
to the various counties, has arranged 
for a land clearing train which will 
visit every county in the peninsula, 
and has enlisted the support and Cco- 
operation of practically every county 
in the work. 

The work will require the co-opera: 
tion of every farmer, every business 
man, the bankers, the railroads, the 
county and state officers and others 
who will undoubtedly be benefited by 
the work. The Bureau has offered its 
services in the campaign of education 
which must be carried out before the 
work actually begins in the Spring. 
Consequently the secretary is keeping 
up a steady and increasing correspon- 
dence with representatives of the Up- 
per Peninsula’s varied industries, call- 
ing to their attention the value of 
jand-clearing from the purely econom- 
ic standpoint, and calling upon them 
for support in the work. Here is the 
selling point: every acre cleared will 
produce an average of $30 in crops. 
Sixty thousand cleared acres — the 
goal for 1922 — will mean an added 
income to the various counties of ap- 
proximately $1,800,000, with a sub- 
stantially increased assessed valua: 
tion, and a correspondingly decreased 
tax rate. It’s a business proposition, 
and the Bureau is back of it to the 
limit. 

Arguments presented at the recent 
industrial conference at Escanaba, 
Mich., under the Bureau’s auspices, 
impressed the officers and directors 
of the organization that a goodly rev- 
enue is going to waste in the Upper 
Peninsula each year through its un- 
used, yet vast wild clover crop. Prof. 
B. F. Kindig, apiary expert for the 
Michigan Agricultural College, ex- 
plained the situation, and urged that 
immediate action be taken to capital- 
ize this valuable natura] resource. Mr. 
Kindig appeared armed with substan- 
tial proof of the worthiness of his 
project, for he had already secured the 
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financial pledges of the State Ag’ 
cultural Department and the Mic] 
gan Agricultural College, in suppe 
of the work. 

It was consequently agreed that t) 
Bureau would provide one-third of t} 
amount declared necessary to laun) 
the beekeeping campaign througho| 
the Upper Peninsula this year. TT} 
Bureau is further assisting the ¢a)| 
paign by getting in touch with t) 
farmers, and urging them to eith 
adopt beekeeping as a profitable sic 
line, or to establish the feature asg| 
distinct business. Mr. Kindig is ec 
fident that beekeeping will soon } 
come an established industry in t! 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. It | 
Mr. Kindig’s intention to visit eve) 
county in the Upper Peninsula duri) 
his campaign, and to set forth to | 
many farmers as he can reach the @ 
vantages and possibilities of beekee 
ing as an industry. 

These features, therefore, represe 
the more important features of t) 
program upon which the Bureau bh 
entered. There are others: the de 
waterway, lakes-to-ocean project; t 
Roosevelt International Highway; t} 
soil survey; rural credits; sheep a) 
cattle ranching, and several other fe 
tures—all of which will receive the | 
tention and service of the Bureau di 
ing the current year. 

And through it all the secreta' 
manager invites comment, sugg! 
tions, criticism, complaint — if yl 
please — for it is only through t) 
free expression of the people of ty 
Upper Peninsula that the Bureau m/ 
know where and how it can best ser) 
the community which it represen, 
And, above all, the secretary agé 
emphasizes the absolute need and } 
estimable value of co-operation, if t} 
work is to be carried on with a ma- 
mum of effectiveness. No one mi 
can do it—no one organization | 
it—but all of us, with all of our orgi 
izations, working together, pulling ; 
gether, thinking and talking togeth) 
can do it, and do it well. That is ¢ 
hope and aim for 1922. | 


. / ] 
Clearing Brush Land) 
HE Agricultural Engineering / 
partment of the University 
Wisconsin was present im fl 

force at a recent power farming de: 
onstration in Sawyer County, W: 
This was formerly a wooded regi, 
but has been cleared of trees and n/ 
tractors are being wrought into | 
country to break the land and prep 
it for farming. A local colonizat'! 
company had, for several years, bel 
studying and experimenting with (- 
ferent types of land clearing If 
chines, and as a result of that 


periments they are convinced that 

breaking of cut-over land with ' 
brush still on it can successfully P 
done by large tractors pulling spec 
ly built brush-breaking plows. Thi 
outfits will clear up large acreages 
the shortest possible time. 


The farmers who make it a po 
to freshen their cows in the Fall 
the year know how to make money 


MORE FARMERS *i simi 


cut-over lands tributary 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 


Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new) 
farmer as to location. soil. climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will] 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the] 
man of means. Write for information, y 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 
! “? = 
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Milwaukee Live Stock Market 


| 

-\HE Milwaukee stock yards were 
| puilt in the year 1870 and the 
‘ market was established to supply 
j needs of the local packing and 
‘ightering houses operating in the 
ir of Milwaukee at that time. 
ong the larger patrons of the stock 
ds were John Plankinton and P. D. 
‘nour, operating under the firm 
ine of Plankinton & Armour, also 
‘derick Layton. These parties were 
jong the first large packers in the 
‘ted States and both establish- 
fits are still in operation, and the 
ling capacity of these plants have 
n greatly increased in recent years. 
he live stock market at Milwaukee 
| proven to be well situated so far 
live stock producers of Wisconsin 
concerned and from a packing 
ise standpoint. The live stock pro- 
‘ers of the state are able to reach 
i; market at a lower transportation 
it and without delays frequently en- 
(ntered when consigning their ship- 
its to markets outside of the state, 
{ the packers are able to reach the 
ise consuming centers in. the East 
ithe same through freight rates as 
lies from Chicago. The fact that 
ynsiderable portion of the live stock 
iduction of the state is disposed of 
his market, enables the Milwaukee 
iitering establishments to  pro- 
is work for several thousand work- 
1, and it insures to the benefit of 
' banks and merchants to keep 
jiin the state the large amount of 
Ith developed through the live 
isk and dairy industry. 


| 
} 
, 
| 
I 
| 
i 


| N IMPORTANT development in 
) agricultural explosives aimed di- 
/ rectly at reducing the cost of 
in blasting has just been announced 
‘he Du Pont Company. After many 
ths of experimentation, the chem- 
) and manufacturing forces of that 
|\pany have perfected a dynamite 
4 a double base of modified nitro- 
erin and gun-cotton which is non- 
‘zing, does not produce headache, 
' effects a saving of about one- 
\d-on the dollar. 


‘he new explosive is called “Du- 
jite,’ and is especially suitable for 
1 farm work as blasting, stumping 
tree planting, although it is equal- 
owerful and efficient for quarrying 
some other industrial operations. 
| order to finally arrive at the per- 
2d explosive, several hundred trial 
(mgs were made up, all of which 
(2 carefully studied and analyzed 
“xplosive experts. The final “pow- 
| was then subjected to every pos- 
|) laboratory test. It was after- 
‘ls taken to the field where it was 
‘L out under actual working condi- 
3. These field trials were conduct- 
In different parts of the country 
lr varying conditions as to tem- 
ture, conditions of soil and kind 
ork. 

Jumorite” is a free-running “pow- 
| and because of its ingredients, 
“not freeze—testy conducted under 


The records of the Milwaukee Stock 
Yards Company indicate there has 
been considerable growth in the pro- 
duction of live stock in the northern 
part of the state and particularly in 
that portion known as (Cloverland. 
It is particularly noticeable that each 
year has shown regular live stock 
shipping stations a few miles north of 
the limits a year before. We refer 
particularly to the domestic live 
stock, that is live stock produced on 
the farms, rather than the live stock 
brought in from other states for fur- 
ther grazing or feeding, indicating 
quite clearly that Cloverland is being 
gradually homesteaded and broken up 
into farms. 

This market received during the 
year 1921 nearly 600 carloads of live 
stock from points within that portion 
of the state known as Cloverland. 

The Milwaukee market receipts of 
live stock in the year 1910 were 11,447 
carloads and gradually increased in 
volume until the year 1920 when a 
total of 15,718 carloads of livestock 
were received. During the year 1921, 
14,168 carloads were received. The 
small decrease can undoubtedly be 
attributed to a decrease in production 
on account of the lower values pre- 
vailing as compared with the “war” 
years. It is felt, however, that this de- 
crease is only temporary and with 
comparatively better conditions pre- 
vailing the live stock production in 
this state will not only ‘recover this 
slight loss but will attain new records 
in the year 1922. 


_A Non-freezing Explosive 


cent dynamite, under ordinary condi- 
tions. The great importance to farm- 
ers, aS regards cost, lies in the fact 
that a case of the new explosive con- 
tains approximately one-third more 
sticks and that, therefore, at the same 
price, one-third more work can be 
done. 


Guernsey’s Fine Record 
(Continued from page 4) 


bushel of the dried pulp. The grain 
fed was mixed with some of the soak- 
ed pulp at each feeding time. 

Pergue’s Lady May is good size for 
the breed. She weighs 1,250 pounds 
and is an example of a cow that comes 
honestly by her ability to produce 
when she is given an opportunity. 
Her sire is Florham Laddie whose 
two nearest dams each have over 700 
pounds of fat. He is by the noted 
sire Ne Plus Ultra, one of the great- 
est sires of producers of the breed. 
The dam of the University cow, Mona 
Lisa of Maple Glen, has 498.47 pounds 
of fat at three years of age, and was 
sired by George Washington of Fair- 
field who is a son of Imported King 
of the May. 


Some tested Daughters of Florham 
Laddie: 
Milk. Fat. Class 


i Pergue’s Lady May....14384 800.41 A 
Deratures running down to forty Ploralwa of Maple Glen 15656.08 797.32 A 
ees below zero prove that. Maple Glen Jessie ..... 11110. 617.77 G 
‘le exhaustive tests made both in Maple Glen Rosamond. 10021. 565.73 G 


Pergue is due to freshen again in 


Come 


To the Heart 


of Cloverland 


This is the time of the year when you decide whether you 
will stay on your present location or whether you will 
make a change for something new and better. The days 
roll by rapidly, and before you know it, those who have 
made a decision to come into this great land of clover will 
be in the midst of great stands of timothy, red top and 
blue joint with yields not uncommon at six tons to the 
acre. Each year finds more farmers opening up new clo- 
verlands in upper Wisconsin—known the world over as 
the Cloverland of America. 


We Help You To Prosper 


If you have limited capital, ambition and willingness to 
work, you can own a happy home and valuable farm 
where nature’s greatest gifts are at your disposal. When 
you come to “Happy Land’ you will see opportunity 
everywhere, You will meet the kind of people who do 
things—who mingle good health and good profits. We 
meet you here, show you the land, and give you the 
chance to see how happy all of our settlers are. 


Come Up Any Time 
We have fine roads and there are always plenty of our 
representatives to take you through this country where 
you can see its teeming farms, its picturesque lakes, 


herds of cattle grazing everywhere—where you can see 
opportunity waiting for workers—not wishers. 


Our Booklet Tells the Truth 
Send for It NOW 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co., 1307 Otis Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
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250,000 Acres Cut-over Land 


$5 to $15 per Acre 


Tracts in any size to suit purchaser in any one of 14 counties in 
“Cloverland,”’ the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
sonable terms to bona fide settlers, farmers, or stockmen de- 
Siring a large range. 


Write for quotations, terms, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR, Owner 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Very rea- 


Remainder Easy Terms 
field and in the laboratory under to Pay One-fourth Down **"seincer2.e 
‘supervigion of experts demonstrat- February. She is in calf to a grand- 

at the new “powder” is as power- son of Langwater Hambro, a_well- 


: : This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
tick for stick as regular 40 per bred bull owned by Mr. Ralph Tratt. picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 


| : Sees = soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
: offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 


We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


One Good Crop of Potatoes Will Pay for the Land 


When you tour Northern Wisconsin next summer be sure and in- 
clude Oneida County, and see where settlers have actually raised 200 to 
225 bushels of potatoes to the acre on land that was cleared the same 
year. Then you can spend a week or so on our beautiful lakes and 
Streams meditating on these marvelous accomplishments while you enjoy 
the best of fishing and a splendid outing. 

For detail information on touring and development possibilities of 
Oneida County, Wisconsin, address the 


County Agricultural Agent, Rhinelander, Wis. 
a eee EEE | 
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Milady’s Sp 


ONNET, hat, or chapeau, or by 

any other name, it will look as 

sweet; and there are four dis- 
tinct types to choose from: 

First, the turban type, close fitting, 
framing the face and following the 
lines of the head. From this an orna- 
ment sticks up straight somewhere, or 
it is circled by a wreath of flowers or 
a ribbon tied in a bow on one side. 

Secondly, there is the perfectly 
round-crowned hat with a small, roll- 
ing brim—very nice and modest. 

Thirdly, newest and most popular 
of all, is the tri-cockade, Napoleonic 
or such as. the minute-men wore at 
the battle of Lexington. The brim 
turns sharply up from the forehead, 
is shortest at the back, and wide over 
both ears where it droops sweetly. 

And last—but, not least—is the very 
large hat, resembling the “picture 
hat” familiar for weddings and the 
mid-Summer garden party, but now a 
Spring hat which bids fair to ‘occupy 
a large place” in hattery, both literal- 
ly and figuratively. 


ring 


Hat materials are: 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Bonnet 


crepe, yarn, sat- 
in, camel’s hair cloth, and metallic 
braids. Frames are pliable and hats 
are delightfully collapsible, or non- 
squashable, just the thing for sport. 

The big hat is a non-conformist. It 
is sleek and stiff and slightly droop- 
ing, unless, at some unexpected van- 
tage point, it flares suddenly up. It 
has almost no trimming, and what it 
has is under the brim. Its wide, un- 
trimmed expansiveness is what gives 
it the audacious neatness and chilly 
formality which constitute its swell- 
ness. 

Feathers, ‘birds, ribbons and bows, 
and a few flowers are among the trim- 
mings, but the most popular are the 
grotesque metallic ornaments. We 
even find ear-rings and combs, pro- 
moted from the head to the hat. The 
single feather ornament pierces the 
hat with the quill end pointing upward 
and the tip extending over an ear. In 
general the less trimming on a hat the 
greater its aristocracy. 


Milwaukee Women Learn Banking 


HAT the group meetings at the 

First Wisconsin National Bank, 

in which the women of that city 
join, are serving the purpose for 
which President Oliver C. Fuller in- 
tends them, is evident from the re- 
sults achieved. The purpose is to 
equip women for self-help in the han- 
dling of their banking business, to 
educate them regarding problems af- 
fecting investments, and, generally, to 
make them independent of outside 
help in the management of their finan- 
cial affairs. 

Since the inauguration 
meetings a little more than a year 
ago many women, who at the time 
knew little or nothing about banking, 
are now able to handle their own af- 
fairs, and are expressing their appre- 
ciation to the officers of the bank for 
the educational opportunity afforded 
them. Women in the home, as well 
as women in business and the profes- 
sions, who attend these talks, find 
in them great practical value, and 
teachers declare that they find help- 
ful direction in presenting arithmetic 
and related courses to their pupils. 

The present series of group meet- 
ings, is the fourth that has been given 
at the bank. A new series is begun 
each half-year. The meetings are de- 
signed especially for women, but at 
nearly every meeting one finds a few 


of these 


men in the audience.. The talks are 
given by officers of the bank, and 
usually by those who are in charge 
of the particular function with which 
the discussion deals. Full opportun- 
ity is given for questioning the speak- 
er, so that all the details of any par- 
ticular service rendered by the bank 
may be fully understood. 

This season four phases of banking 
will be discussed. The opening week 
was devoted to a consideration of the 
subject “How the Bank Lends Mon- 
ey.” This dealt not only with the 
practice followed in providing big 
business with funds but also with 
the routine followed by the small 
borrower. Two weeks will be devoted 
to investments, the first week an ex- 
planation of investment terms, the 
difference between stocks, bonds, etce., 
will be presented, while the second 
discussion will deal with what deter- 
mines a good investment and what 
securities are worth buying. Follow- 
ing these a talk will be given on the 
Federal Reserve System, and the 
fifth and last week will be devoted to 
a study of the organization and oper- 
ation of a bank. The series will con- 
clude with a tour of the bank under 
the direction of Cashier A. G. Casper. 
This feature has always been one of 
the most interesting of the entire 
series. 


To win a race a Jockey doesnt 
put extra weight on the horse 
that helps him succeed 


No man or woman who wants to succeed in 
the race of life can afford the handicap of head- 
aches, insomnia, indigestion and debility. Nor 
can they afford to take anything that may keep 
up a continual irritation of the nervous system. 


Yet this is what many people do who drink 
excessive amounts of tea or coffee. For tea and 
coffee contain caffeine, a substance that is some- 
times very injurious. Many doctors say that 
caffeine raises the blood pressure, irritates the 
kidneys and over-stimulates the entire ner- 
vous system. Also that it is especially bad for 
growing children, or for any one who has any 
tendency to nervousness or insomnia. 


If you want to avoid a possible cause of 
headache, insomnia, or nervousness, it might be 
well to stop taking tea and coffee for awhile, and 
drink rich, satisfying Postum, instead. 


Postum is a delicately-roasted, pure cereal 
beverage—delicious and wholesome. 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Drink 
this fragrant, healthful beverage for awhile, and 
see if you will not feel brighter, more active, and 
more resistant to fatigue—as so many thousands 
of others have felt. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water, 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Oconto County’s Great Holstein Herd i 


THE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 
APOLPH PF. LEHNER, Owner PY. W. NEMEY”. Herdsman 


- 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 192 


Menominee River Sugar Co., 

Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: . 
I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, | 
pure bred Holstein, made the following record: 
, 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) : 


Butter in. 7: days.citeeee eas omens cer ease ene 32.2 lbs. 

Milkecins 7 “days scuc sloeve > 2:0 meats oun tatetey aot ete iie care 745.6 Ibs. ! 
Milking) dayins seam sorties © eee eae cee eee 115.6 lbs. 
Butter in 30tidaySee-n occ ahiatin valteriepee teeter 126.2 lbs.” ie 
Milkcins30 da ySonjotuccekt > «= spite ++ Moana ma reanen 3136.5 Ibs. f 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Wi 
consin State records for a cow of her age. This cow was awarded YY 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 
For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount ! 

steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 lbs. of beet pulp Pp 
day. We are feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of y 
pulp'and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as, 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute f 
silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. ; 


THE QUALITY FARMS, 
Adolph P. Lehner, | 
APL/MDW Own 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the @ 


Menominee River Sugar Compa 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. : 
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“OWEVER severely tailored mi- tiste, fine handkerchief linen, and the 
lady may step out upon the most practical as well as dainty—nain- 
her feminine heart de- sook. Buy just as much as your pat- 
tern calls for. 

Straighten your edges, lay it on the 
table and pin your pattern to it taking 
care to have folds and seams come on 
the proper sides and to have the pat- 
tern lay the right way of the goods; 
mark notches, seams and folds; then 
cut out. 

Baste the garment together being 
careful not to stretch bias edges. Try 
it on and make any alterations neces- 
The felled 


street 
ts in the finest and daintiest of 
erthings. This is the time of the 
+ when she is laying in her supply 


the Summer. These used to be 


Save the bevels in ors 
Others may be hard to catch 


With enough money, enough time 
and enough luck, a man may get back 
the health he has lost—or part of it. 


It takes patience, too. And then 
there may be no success, or only a little. 


sary to fit your figure. 
seam is good for 
underwear. One 
side of the seam 
is wider than the 
other and this is 
folded under and 
hemmed down 
flat. 


F -made Undergarments 


It’s better to save what you have 
than hunt for what you’ve lost—as the 
most successful health-restorers will 
tell you. 


Much of the loss of health is due to 
faulty, careless diet. Wrong meals at all 
times and ee: ht meals at wrong times 
load the lor Ae -suffering digestive organs 
with | gan n destruction, or starve 


/ed over the counter in the ‘White 
8,’ but today they are rarely 
iF but mostly pink, blue, lavender, 


‘k, navy and taupe. 

jley were never so easy to make 
| many thrifty women are making 
for the price of one; or are using 
lovers from last Summer’s dresses 
ichemises, camisoles and step-ins. 
ju are in a mind to make your own 
fa pattern according to your bust- 
‘sure. Read directions carefully, 
| hold the pattern up to you to be 
jain it is the right measurement in 
ly direction. If it must be short- 
, fold a tuck in the pattern at the 
lle; if lengthened, cut in the mid- 
jnd insert a piece of paper to make 
ye right length. 

terials are of the softest to cor- 
ond with the long flat lines of the 
irgarments. There are silk crepe, 
(im silk, wash satin, striped silk 
jings, dimities of all patterns, ba- 


Lace and embroidery are used this 
year, but the tendency is for the tail- 
ored effect with bias strips of a har- 
monizing color for trimming, or sim- 
ple hems. Most of the garments are 
slip-over or step-in and require no 
troublesome fastenings. A ribbon 
gathers the fullness at the top and an 
elastic holds it in at the waist. A new 
invention is elastic shoulder straps. 
These yield and permit freedom in 
athletics and keep the straps from 
slipping down over the arms as they 
have an annoying habit of doing. 


‘Women Should Appraise the Home 


(0 MAKE the best success of any 
enterprise one must know exactly 
ite it exists, what is to be ex- 
ad of it, what are its ideals, what 
| for? 
‘is is as true of the home as of 
jother institution and she will 
2 the best home-keeper who has 
\le specifications of her job clearly 
ind. To arrive at a very definite 
(rstanding of these why not sit 
‘1, pencil in hand, and ask your- 
the following questions: 

iy is this home? Is it a place to 
‘children in? Is it a retreat of 
i: and quiet for repose? It is a 
of supplies for outside activities? 
| the most important thing in life 
all outside business merely a 
{S$ to supply its needs? 

it for show? Is it a place to en- 
M society? Is it a place to relax 
‘eek comfort? Is it a work-shop? 
a place for play and recreation? 
/3 it a social significance? Does it 
© the dignity and beauty of the 
| borhood ? 

this home, for each member of 
amily, a place of joy; of develop- 
F of love and confidence and sym- 
\; @ place where one may bring 


7our answers to these questions 
jot satisfactory, there is a chance 
model the home. If they are, 


whether the house is a palace or a cot, 
whether or not it suits Madame Grun- 
dy, it is Home Sweet Home and the 
dearest place on earth for each mem- 
ber of the family. 


Hints for the Home 


To make good tea never use water 
that has boiled a long time. 

Strips of filet crocheted to a point 
and ending in tassels are being used 
on the large round silk lamp shades. 

If you use Oilcloth on a kitchen ta- 
ble, place under it some soft paper 
and the table covering will wear twice 
as well. 

The very nicest way to mend a bro- 
ken corset is to bind the top, or where 
it is broken, with a small piece of 
chamois skin. 

There are lovely homespun _ bed- 
spreads made of heavy white linen 
embroidered in colored threads to 
tempt the housewife. 

A good thing to remember is that 
cekes without butter are much more 
easily digested and much cheaper than 
those made with butter. 

Brass bedsteads may be cleaned by 
rubbing them with a cloth moistened 


and polished with a soft cloth. A very 
little oii may occasionally be used as 
a dressing. 


ame Nuts 
which has the qua 


those splendid food 


foods. 


ds of needed elements. 


is a delicious cereal food 
hi lities of scientific nu- 
trition. It supplies the full richness of 


malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral elements, so often lacking from 
Served with cream or good miik, 
Grape-Nuts gives complete nourishment 
without over-loading the stomach. 


A splendid thought for breakfast or 
lunch, for those who would keep health— 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


*““There’s a Reason” 


grains, wheat and 


Dorthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Glass pitchers give the glossy green 
leaves of rose stems the chance to glis- 
ten charmingly. 

To clean white window shades, fin- 
ger prints or coal smoke, use steel 
wool, 

Rich cream does not sour as quick- 
ly as thin cream. 

Nightgown bottoms make serviceable 


both postpaid anywhere at prop 
have 50 other varieties of stray also small fruits nga 8, 
trees, evergreens, etc. Free C of everything to plant, Our 
Reduced Prices will pay you to ver this adv. Write today to 


The Allegan Nursery, Box 24 Allegan,Mich. 


ing time. Send Now 
] 
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La S06. Freee ian Se 
S SEEDS S SEEDS 


WITH A NORTHERN 
REPUTATION 


Supplied to the Great Northwest 
Write for New Illustrated 


Flowers and Emblems Supplied on Short Notice 


Phone, Telegraph or Write 


with a very little salad oil. Wipe off : 
a where cao eta ae all the oil and polish with plenty of Ree Cots. \ CATALOGUE f 
rings new streng where qry, clean dusters. —— nit 
fleas are discussed and thought Patent leather shoes should be first » Sire i Pl ¢ $2 Duluth Floral § Seed Zo. | 
{where real life may be lived to wiped with a damp sponge to remove raw erry anits |B 3 DULUT | 
julest? Bias 2 o : : : i UTH, MINN. Ai 
the dirt and then thoroughly dried 100 Everbearers—!00 Senator Dunlop i 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


March, ig 


All Interests Should Be Unite 


By EDGAR W. COOLEY 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Cc Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000. 00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 82 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 
John Henes, Vice 
. J. Klumb, Asst. 


Officers: 
Pres.; C. W. 


G. A. Blesch, in| 
Gram, Cashier; 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, is Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
, Ga, Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, President; C. V. R. Towns- 
end, Vice President; Chester D. Masters, Cashier; 
John N. Korpela, Asst. Cashier. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capital ie i.s. dives woud ame $200,000.00 
Surplus esate sciences oicletote'le $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: 
Vice Pres.; 


J. H. Rice, Pres.; 
A. N. Baudin, 


W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; C. H. 


Frimodig, Cashier; ) a Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50, 000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Officers: 
Bice, Vice Pres.; 


Union National Bank 
of Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 
United States Depositary 
Wee Invite Correspondence 


Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Directors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R. 
P. Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M. J. 
Sherwood. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; 


W. G. 
E. M. 


Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J..Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 
S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 


ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 
E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


HE first principle of success in 
any community is the working- 
together spirit. In any endeav- 
or of a public nature the entire 
community should be represented. 


This is the only solution to the prob- 
lem presented to many small towns— 
that of establishing and maintaining 
cordial and co-operative relations with 
residents of the farming community. 
And this solution is most effectively 
brought about by the organizing of a 
commercial club composed about 
equally of merchants and farmers. 


This idea originated at Trenton, Mo., 
and has been successfully tried by 
several towns, Ottawa, Kas., among 
the latest converts to the plan, has 
realized many benefits from the idea. 


The Ottawa Chamber of Commerce 
is composed of Ottawa business men 
and farmers residing within a radius 
of twenty miles of the town. This 
bringing together of town and country 
residents into an organization having 
for its purpose the advancement of the 
interests of all, has produced great re- 
sults. 

It has done away with cut-throat 
competition among merchants. It has 
made the welfare and opinion of farm- 
ers a factor in questions of town pol- 
icy. It has made the farmer a citizen 
of Ottawa in all matters that concern 
him. It has virtually brought the 
farms inside the city limits and, in 
this way, nearly doubled the popula- 
tion of the town. 

The Ottawa Chamber of Commerce 
affords the opportunity for business 
men to discuss and solve the problems 
that are common to them. It gives 
farmers the opportunity to meet other 
farmers and discuss vital agricultural 
matters. It makes it possible for busi- 
ness men and farmers to get together 
and work out the solution of other 
problems which never could be solved 
without the co-operation of town and 
country. 

A storm blew down some telephone 
poles and broke a farmer’s fence. The 
farmer complained. The telephone 
company fixed the poles but did not 
mend the fence. The farmer was not 


Land Clearing on Wholesale Plan 


N THE vicinity of Ojibwa, Wis., 

where there is a large amount of 

cut-over land, a large tractor pull- 
ing two enormous 22-inch plows has 
been wreaking havoc among the wild 
brush lands and making plowed fields 
out of them. 

Three teams and a crew of men had 
hard work keeping ahead of the trac- 
tor moving the larger logs and stumps 
out of the way. What a contrast! 
Ahead of the tractor, non-producing 
wilderness; behind the plows, the 
finest mellow loam soil begging for a 


- Another business man learned of { 


prepared to carry on expensive liti 
tion. He knew a better way. He, 
ported the case to the attorney for { 
Chamber of Commerce. The attorr 
wrote a letter to the telephone ¢ 
pany and the next day the farme 
fence was repaired. 

A local merchant faced bankrupt 
He owed $3,500 and could not pay 


situation and telephoned 100 ot} 
business men to meet him at the m 
chant’s store. It was Saturday aft 
noon, the busiest time in the we 
but every one of the 100 answered { 
call. Together they raised $3, 
which they loaned to the unfortun; 
merchant at their own risk. Them 
chant was enabled to resume busin: 
and each of the 100 gave him a shi 
of his patronage. 

Ottawa contemplated the removal 
hitching posts from the main stre¢ 
Instead of creating hard feelings | 
ignoring the desires of the farme 
letters were sent out asking the fa) 
ers for their opinion regarding © 
plan of providing hitching places e! 
where in the town. Every farmer 
plied that it was a good idea. §o | 
plan was carried out to the satist 
tion of all. | 

These are three examples of bh 
the plan has worked and is working 
Ottawa. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
permanent secretary whose of 
serves as a meeting place for farm 
He issues a weekly bulletin for | 
benefit of farmer and merchant al 
In this he lists the names of those y 
want jobs and those who are inn 
of help. When occasion requires 
acts as intermediary in adjusting 
putes between merchants, betw 
farmers or between merchants | 
farmers. The attorney for the Ch 
ber of Commerce renders free le 
advice to farmers in order that tl 
rights may be respected and they 1 
be kept out of litigation. 

Ottawa has done much to s¢ 
many of the problems of the far) 
and merchant. It furnishes an ex 
ple that many another small t 
could follow with profit. 


| 
{ 
} 


chance to produce crops. The tra! 
pushes itself through brush land | 
leaves farms behind. 

There has been considerable a 
sion as to the advisability of plow 
under heavy brush. Some of the } 
authorities say it is good for the 1 
and it saves $10 to $12 fan acre a 
cost of brushing. Power plowing 
opened big possibilities for rapid ]} 
clearing. The quicker the w 
proved land is plowed and put to | 
ducing crops, the quicker will c 
prosperity. 


horn cow. 
best doers. 


The Grand Champion carload of feeding cattle at) 
the recent Western Stock Show at Denver were Shorthorns. 
The Grand Champion Steer of the International Exposition at Chicago; 
in December, 1921, was a cross-bred Shorthorn. 


Interesting literature sent upon request. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association — 


WHY SHORTHORNS? — 


Because Shorthorns are adaptable to all climates) 
and all conditions. 
growth and quality. 
an outstanding advantage of the average Short- 
Steers from good milking dams are 4 


No other cattle equal them in 
The milking characteristic is| 


13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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OT so many months ago the 
Department of Agriculture of 
the United States turned over 

to the State of Michigan some 

000 pounds of war salvaged picric 
|. The material had been tested 
proven suitable for stump blast- 


ith this announcement the county 
ats and the land clearing experts 
busy. They nosed the fact around 
he farmers throughout the entire 
e, and a report issued on Oct. 22 
ares that Michigan has ‘over sub- 
bed” her quota once more, with a 
\ding order for 636,200 pounds of 
explosives. There are rumors of 
energetic and ruthless warfare on 
stumps of Michigan. 

jerie acid is a yellow fine crystal- 
powder which is comparatively in- 
sitive to detonation, and the best 
yee are obtained by using a No. 8 


ichigan’s allotment is being cart- 

ed at the government arsenal at 

tta, Wis. The bulk of the govern- 

t supply, however, is at Fort Win- 
, N. M. Similar offers are made 

very lumbering section throughout 

country, where vast tracts of cut- 
‘Jand have been created. 


ais offer by the federal govern- 
t has made possible the purchase 
t least a small quantity of the ex- 
ive by almost every farmer desir- 
to clear up or extend his holdings. 
| rate asked from Michigan is 6 
$s per pound. The state, on the 
r hand, has raised the ante one 
, the extra coppers to create a 
_for the maintenance of an expert 
se duties consist of traveling 
it, demonstrating the use of the 
Osive. There are at present two 
engaged in this work in the state 
F. Livingston and J. A. McAdams, 
stant, with headquarters at Mar- 
te. 


The 


‘irst National Bank 
of DULUTH 


Center of Cloverland 


t the 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
he interests of Northeastern 
[innesota are the interests 
*this bank. 


onsult us personally or by 
ail. 


Duluth'’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 


' Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
aly Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
Seconda Vice- President; F. 


ae Cashier; Leo H. Mortense “f 


ssistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
sistant Cashier. 
Directors: 
FE. ae Ap wes avery, W. H. 
andling, A’ Bjorkman, J. Cud- 
,R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. e Brown- 
 G. O. Fugere. 


CLOVERL: 


Woe Now to the Stumps! 


ByileD, TUCKER 


Mr. Livingston, in explaining the 
distribution, declared: ‘“Picric acid 
is about one-third stronger than ordi- 
nary dynamites used for land clearing 
work. The cartridges of picric acid 
weigh from 6 to 6% ounces; and 
therefore contain approximately as 
much effective explosive energy as an 
eight ounce stock of dynamite. This 
enables the picric acid to be used 
stick for stick compared with dyna- 
mite. Picric acid is much more shat- 
tering than the low grade dynamite, 
and is therefore not as good a mate- 
rial to use. It is valuable to use, only 
because we get it at a much lower 
price.” 

A circular, issued to the farmer-pur- 
chaser, outlines the uses of the explo- 
sive in detail, so that no mistakes 
shall be made which may prove harm- 
ful. 


When the supply now in the goyvern- 
inent warehouses is exhausted, no 
more will be available, as it actually 
costs much more to manufacture than 
dynamite. The price now actually 
paid by the farmer covers only the 
cost of cartridging, freight and distri- 
bution. 

Following is the table showing the 
amount of explosives ordered by the 
various counties throughout the state, 
Houghton leading with 88,600, consid- 
erably over the 20,000 originally allot- 
ed to each county: 


County. Amount 
Pounds. 

SUE USEC arent oaths sateen aranehihets lone 33,000 

TOMY, Welaitire sik devhe ok cen tora ee 30,700 

AFESOZ Ow Freres amis late sieretatverse soeunlarte 20,000 

MISSA Wiese: Wei cae cae eae ee 20,000 

ON TONAL ON! Ce ..o pace nie bai te roe 22,000 
HNGKINGON Jot shear demon oneuee 25,000 

Mecosta 0 

Gladwin 

Houghton 

Houghton 

ATOR i scoteta ic Mcierarere aka ners weit clametene 

Midland 

VES F: Hoss UE: Rapes oy ae in Br ats 

ATO NIA, cis, Ftetel sunita: ote 'e) otha ecalavetaes 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Cheboygan 

ORINOEE. _;, copyniemacka osie kite nee ote 

ESO Tas ons abo eeaieieiein ‘a! sis S.ayeceuee 

COR STM Vim hate! ct ereisistalinrs oa wiecaiel ale: 

el nats sershark asta so 4 

Scuoolcraft 

TGULGO e cis'e'e e¥itanare 

Chippewa 

Mackinac 

PUNULTINEND 9a rehe hoatay ohare Giller»: att ates cx 3:0 seri 2,600 

PCa LIS ASIES Va teretehteiteteuere cheats soe ate 10,000 
Wie SPORGI mirern avcyarare 6 ela'sleteanmre ara < 7,000 

FORO DIG eiveyeie so slalvexe oar etyelaterits 20,000 

IPPOSCUG FSIS. Scie e orarviatis ccc 20,000 

"EOE AE Aie mite aieiehe wists sietatateiare tei 636,200 


Michigan Champion 


NEW champion for Michigan 
has been announced by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of 

America in the 305 day milking divi- 
sion. The new champion is Traverse 
Inka Hartog, owned by the Traverse 
State Hospital, at Traverse City, 
Mich. Inka produced in 305 days 
21,146.2 pounds of milk, yielding 950.7 
pounds of butter, better than three 
pounds of butter for every day she 
was under test. She displaces for 
state champion in the senior four-yéar- 
old class a stable mate, Traverse Co- 
lantha, also owned by the Traverse 
State Hospital, whose production of 
19,869.4 pounds of milk, yielding 896.1 
pounds of butter was the leading rec- 
ord for the last year. Inka’s produc- 
tion record is the highest for the 
State of Michigan regardless of age, 
in the 305 day class. 

Michigan has 46,533 pure bred dairy 
cattle, of which 32,702 are pure bred 
Holsteins. Better production records 
are being made every year. By the 
use of pure bred sires on grade and 
scrub cattle the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion has proved that production can 
be increased from 50 to 100 per cent 
in generation. 


Beauties of Cloverland will be told 
to 20,000 prospective tourists by Clo- 
verland Magazine during 1922, and 
there is no way of knowing how many 
of their friends will read the call of 
the north and enjoy the hundreds of 
fine illustrations. 
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Who will administer 
your estate? 


Will the person selected 
for this duty possess the 
business judgment and 
knowledge necessary to 
protect it adequately? 

Furnish your family the 
protection due them by 
making a will and ap- 
pointing the Union Trust 
Company, of Detroit, 
your executor. 


Clnion Crust Company 


First trust company in Detroit 


if = 
«BEd hy 
46h Tape 


t 
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Write Us a Letter 


You have only to write us a 
letter, enclosing your initial 
deposit, in order to open an 
account with the First Nation- 
al Bank of Marquette. 


We have hundreds of custom- 
ers who bank here by mail 
and they secure all the bene- 
fits offered by a connection 
with this strong National 
Bank—member of the Feder- 
al Reserve System. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 3lst, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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IES are apt to be soggy institu- 

tions, fit only for the stomach of 

the out-door worker. Many peo- 
ple get the pie-habit when young and 
active and continue it as “retired 
farmers,” overweight adults, or indoor 
workers. 

Pie is not a good food for children. 
It is too rich and heavy. Better far 
are the fluffy, puffy shortcakes, made 
with plenty of baking powder and not 
too much shortening. 

With a hot, flakey upper and under 
crust, buttered and sugared, there are 
infinite shortcake possibilities. Any 
fruit may be mashed, chopped or man- 
gled and spread between the layers 
and on top. If figs, raisins, prunes, 
dates, pears, bananas, or any mild 
flavored fruit is used, it may be tart- 
ened up a bit with lemon or orange or 
dashes of jelly or jam. These bright 
colors add to the artistic value as 
well as to the flavor. If the fruit is 
too dry, it may be “liquidated” by com- 
bining it with a cream dressing or 
thin blanc-mange. If too juicy, thick- 
en with gelatin or corn starch. 


To cap the climax, make it “cap a 
pie,’ as we might appropriately say 
here, put whipped cream on top, or 
frosting, or serve with hard sauce. 
These make shortcake de luxe. 


There is no reason why strawberry 
season should claim a monopoly on 
the delicious shortcake. If a bakery 
can supply you with puff paste by the 
square foot or by the puff, it is pos- 
sible to serve shortcake any time at 
a moment’s notice, thus enabling us 
to sing the old song “December’s as 
Pleasant as May.” The crust may be 
kept indefinitely and made crisp and 
hot by a few minutes in the oven. 

We refuse to give the recipe for puff 
paste since it entails long and labori- 
ous work, having the hands in ice 
water, and other stunts wholly out of 
proportion to the value of the finished 
product, in retail amounts. Made in 
the bakery, in the bulk, with proper 
conveniences, it is a different story. 


Muffins. 


Bread is called the “staff of life,” 
but is deficient in proteins and miner- 
al salts. Muffins, containing eggs, 
milk, fat, sugar and mixed flours, is 
far more complete and might almost 
be called the whole accouterment of 
life. With fresh fruit or a salad, it is 
a balanced ration. 

Warm breads are not usually con- 
sidered easily digested. This is be- 
cause the tendency is to chew them 
too little. They should be made very 
light and baked thoroughly. 

Muffins made with mixed flours are 
of finer texture and better flavored 
than if made with white flour alone. 

A wide variety of muffins may be 
made, but the principles are the same 
in all. Use the following proportions: 
two cups flour, one cup liquid, one 
tablespoon fat and one of sugar, tea- 
spoon salt, two teaspoons baking 
powder for each cup of flour. If eggs 
are used reduce the baking powder a 
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half teaspoon for each egg. If milk is 
the liquid it makes a fine flavored 
muffin, but water may be used by add- 
ing a little more fat. If sour milk is 
used it should be first sweetened by 
adding a half teaspoon soda to each 
cup. 

In mixing flours—corn meal, oat- 


meal, bran or whole-wheat—use half . 


white flour, as the others are too grit- 
ty to make an adhesive batter. Mut- 
fin batter is thick enough to drop 
heavily from the spoon. Bran muffins 
are an excellent preventive of consti- 
pation. 

Muffins may be made with left-over 
oatmeal, cornmeal, rice or hominy 
mush. First soften the mush with 
milk then add other ingredients. 

English muffins are raised with 
yeast instead of baking powder. To 
the batter, considerably thicker than 
with baking powder, add a half cake 
yeast dissolved in warm water. Sug- 
ar and eggs are usually omitted from 
English muffins. Let the batter rise, 
then drop on a hot well greased grid- 
dle and bake five minutes on each 
side, turning with a pancake turner. 
Serve hot. The left-over muffins may 
be split and toasted for tea. 

Raisins, first floured, or cocoanut, or 
nuts, or cherries, blueberries or other 
fruits may be added to muffins to give 
variety. They are put into the batter 
the last thing. 


Corn Chowder. 


Simmer slowly for one hour one 
pound chopped beef or half pound 
bacon or salt pork, then add two large 
sliced potatoes, two sliced onions, a 
green pepper, two cups canned corn, 
one cup canned tomatoes. When the 
vegetables are tender add salt and 
pepper, thicken with fiour, and lastly 
add cup of rich milk or cream. Serve 
hot with toast. Rice may be used in 
above instead of the corn flour and 
the result then called chop-suey. 


Prune Blanc Mange. 


Heat two cups milk. In a bowl mix 
one egg, three tablespoons cornstarch, 
two tablespoons sugar, half teaspoon 
salt. Pour the hot milk over this and 
then cook all fifteen minutes in double 
boiler. Add cup of cooked prunes 
which have been cut into small pieces, 
and flavor with vanilla. Remove from 
fire, pour into molds and chill. Serve 
with sweetened cream. Raw chopped 
dates or figs may be used instead of 
prunes. 

Escalloped Cheese. 


Chop stale bread as for dressing; 
soften with milk, add half pound 
cheese, one or two eggs, salt and pep- 
per, and bake in moderate oven half 
an hour. Hominy (first cooked tend- 
er) macaroni or rice may be used in 
this recipe instead of bread crumbs. 


Potatoes au Gratin. 


Slice raw potatoes. Place in layers 
in baking dish, seasoning each layer 
well with grated cheese, salt and pep- 
per. Cover all with milk and bake one 
hour or until tender. 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (0. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


The Best 
Of Stock 


- 


~ | 
March, 10} 


Uniformly 
Blended 


FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels”’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


‘JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


MARK 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Winter Salads. 

Several cans of fruit may be opened 
at one time and salad made by placing 
pieces of each on lettuce leaf and cov- 
ering with mild flavored salad dress- 
ing. There is no limit to the combina- 
tions which may be served, but it is 
well not to have too many at one 
time. Better vary the fruits at differ- 
ent servings. Halved cooked prunes 
will add variety, also slivers of dry 
figs or dates or chopped raisins. A 
sprinkling of prepared bran is health- 
ful and appropriate to put on top. 
Cheese may be served with this salad. 


Corn Fritters ai 


Grind with the food chopper # 
cups of canned corn. Add one { 
flour, a teaspoon baking powder, § 
pepper, and two well beaten eg 
Bake on well greased griddle ‘uj 
golden brown. Serve hot with but 
and syrup. ze 

Prune Salad. 

Cook prunes until the liquid is § 
upy. Remove the pits and put in th 
place halves of walnuts. Arrange } 
stuffed prunes on lettuce leaf 
serve with mayonnaise dressing 0 
them. wi 


Cloverland Banal 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later fl 
the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 
CLOVERLAND, MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Mi 
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Address all want ads to 


118-ACRE FARM with 10 cows, furniture, 

etc. included; good house, 60-ft. barn, 
all $2,500, part cash. Page 24 Free Cat- 
alog. Strout Farm Agency, 814 DS, Ford 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable 
farms. Will deal with owners only. 
Give description and cash price. Morris 


| M. Perkins, Dept. A, Columbia, Mo. 


GOLDEN IDEAL—Michigan’s best and 

earliest Silage Corn. Adapted to North- 
ern Michigan. Successfully grown in 
Marquette Co, for past eight years. Send 
for circular and sample. J. S. Draper, 
Decatur, Mich, 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 


| runs through the center of the section and 


makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 


Falls. Wis. 


| WANTED—A practical stockman 1 
like to get in touch with owner 0 
proved farm with grazing land a 
that would want to go in on a live 
proposition on share basis. Best of | 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverl 
Magazine. a 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, 
Pi of Agriculture, Capitol 5, 
Ss. 


RESIDENT owner 
farms continuous 
Trunk Highway, N. E. 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. 
terms right. Location, soil, wate 
schools, churches, markets, 
tion bear closest inspection. 
owner—operation, with soil conse 
Tons green clover annually turn 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields op! 
New buildings. Farms 120 to §& 
hundred acres each, Pioneering pa 
to 5 miles from manufacturing 
and city, 30 from big city. .Opport 
several families locate together ir 
ty noted for farm products. Owner 
mains. Correspondence solicited, 1! 
erences furnished. Write Box 1, | 
Cloverland Magazine. a 
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| These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $18.50 


Are the best values offered 
in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
worth while could have 
.produced such a remark- 
fable suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men’s 


Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. The men’s 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do Wwe 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this"season we suggest that 
you avail yourself ‘of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes:35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 


to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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READ THIS COLUMN EVERY MONTH | 


MENOMINEE COUNTY 


WHERE 
Corn is King ana Clover is Queen 


Dairying Is a Straight Road to Prosperity 


Menominee County Produces More Milk. Than Some Entire Souther) 
States. 


Dairying produces the largest returns per acre of any of the live stoc; 
industries. The even climate, pure soft water, few flies, abundar| 
growth of the tame grasses, also the dependability and low cost at whic 
suitable winter feeding crops can be produced, such as corn, corn silag! 
clover, alfalfa, peas, oats, barley, etc., gives to Menominee County th 
distinction of being unsurpassed by any district anywhere in this lin) 


A Good Dairy Herd Like Money in the Bank. Your Banker Will } 
Pleased to See You If You Need a Loan and Have a Good Dairy Her, 

| 
| 
Mr. Reader, have you outgrown your present environment? Do yi 
want more land for your money? Are you tired of renting or worki! 
for others? Do you want a home of your own? If so, come to M 
nominee County, where you can have all of the advantages of a mode’ 
civilization and where there are more opportunities than people to et) 
brace them. | 


‘ON YOUR NEXT. VACATION TRIP, SEE MENOMINE 
COUNTY, WHERE FARMERS PROSPER | 


See these farms, drive over these macadam roads, drink this pt 
water, eat these fruits and vegetables, fish and swim in these lakes 4 
streams, stay at the public camping grounds, get acquainted with 1 
YOU WILL COME BACK. i 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Business Locations, Good Farms at Reasonable Pric 
Unimproved Cut-over Land at $10.00 to $25.00 Per Ac 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 
Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, M 
J. A. Mumma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Men 
nee, Mich. ‘ 


t& This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Boat) 
Supervisors. 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER JANUARY 27, 1916, AT THE POSTOFFICE AT MENOMINEE, 
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OUR years ago Cloverland Maga- 
( zine undertook the apparently 

impossible task of consolidat- 

ing all interests of the Upper 
insula of Michigan, Northern Wis- 
3in and Northeastern Minnesota in- 
unified efforts for developing the 
lions of acres of fertile cut-over 
ls adjacent to Lake Superior into 
juctive cattle and sheep ranges and 
fitable farms. All soil and cli- 
ic conditions were so similar, all 
olems so identical, wild clover grew 
mg the stumps in Wisconsin, Min- 
ota and Michigan so alike that to 
yerland Magazine the great unde- 
yped empire in these three states 
med to be just one ‘Cloverland,” 
wing no state boundary lines, no 
e sectionalism, 


loverland Magazine had under way 
‘hat time an extensive campaign in 
it of the far-western stock raising 
es to bring sheep and cattle ta 
vrerland. All three states consoli- 
‘d their efforts in this work through 
rerland Magazine because the cam- 
‘nm was too big for any one of them 
‘andle and the best results could be 
\mplished through one agency. The 
paign was a tremendous success in 
zh all three states equally shared. 
e than 200,000 sheep and 10,000 
1 of cattle were brought to Clover- 

Cloverland Magazine had dem- 
rated what could be accomplished 
‘ugh unified efforts in solving a 
t mutual problem. 


‘hile all Cloverland in 1919 was 
w with the remarkable success of 
{campaign came the collapse of the 
| stock market. Stockmen accus- 
2d to dealing in millions annually 
id themselves bankrupt. Sheep 
cost $10 to $12 in the cycle of pro- 
‘ion and were worth $15 to $16 each 
d not bring more than $3 or $4, 
'’ deducting freight rates, shrink- 
in shipment, commission and yard- 
charges. Beef cattle suffered simi- 
‘disastrous declines. The whole 
stock industry bordered on de- 
ction and stockmen were not only 
‘e but thousands were so. sub- 
Zed in debt that many may, never 
on their feet again. One stockman 
tolorado who had made a success 
1e business for twenty years and 
led $500,000 to $700,000 worth of 
cattle annually wrote a pitiful 
T to Cloverland Magazine, asking 
¢ could find a job in Cloverland 
‘Dg a team for some lumber com- 
- in order that he might provide 
family with food. He said four- 
of his neighbors were ina similar 
‘ition and some would never get 
of debt. And so the story was told 
aghout the western states. 
ith the combined efforts of the 
» great Cloverland states wiped 
with the live stock industry 
slover fields on the cut-over land 
ished just the same, blossomed, 
ered new seeds, and beckoned the 
2r, The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
4rWway project became a dominant 
rin the development of Clover- 
The woods and lakes and 
ms extended open arms to the 
St. Strong men of Cloverland 
believed in the development of 
resources surrounding them, and 
‘important still, they had learned 


the valuable lesson of United efforts 
for a common cause. 


As the direct result of the pioneer- 
ing in a ‘tri-state alliance by Clover- 
land Magazine the vision of all resi- 
dents» was broadened, and a Tri-State 
Development Congress was called to 
meet in St. Paul in 1921. This con- 
gress was such a success that another 
was called for this year to meet in 
Wisconsin. That meeting was held in 
Milwaukee, March 2 and 3, and the 
Tri-State Development Congress of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota is 
now an established institution. The 
next meeting, in 1923, will be held in 


PERRY 


Michigan, 


Without doubt the most representa- 
tive body of men having the develop- 
ment of their respective states at heart 
that ever assembled at one gathering 
met at Milwaukee to discuss various 
ways and means of reclaiming the mil- 
lions of acres of fertile cut-over land 
in Northern Wisconsin, Northeastern 
Minnesota and the Upper Pennisula of 
Michigan, and bringing the marvelous 
resources of Cloverland to the atten- 
tion of the world and under produc- 
tive ownership. 

Following is the official roster of 
that memorable meeting: 


Hon. J. A. O. Preus, Governor of Minnesota, Who Led the Program at the Mil- 
waukee Conference, and Is Recognized as One of the Most Ardent Workers in 
the Tri-state Movement. 


Tri-state League to Develop Vast Empire 


By H.E-N:R'Y yA: 


J. A. O. Preus, Governor of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

R. L. Russell, Dean, College of Agricul- 
Swi University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Tis. 

R, S. Shaw, Dean, Michigan College of 
Agriculture, Hast Lansing, Mich, 

W. C. Coffey, Dean, Department of Ag- 
riculture, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

H, H, Halladay, Commissioner, Michigan 
Department of Agriculture, Lansing, Mich, 

N. J. Holmberg, Commissioner, Minne- 
sota Department of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

C. P. Norgord, Commissioner, Wiscon- 
ee Department of Agriculture, Madison, 

Tis, 

B. G. Packer, Director of Immigration, 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 

Oscar H. Smith, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture, St. Paul. Minn. 

R. P. Chase, State Auditor of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn, 

G. G. Glick, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Commission of Minnesota, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Carlos Avery, Minnesota Game and Fish 
Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 

EK. G. Cheney, Minnesota State Forestry 
Board, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. M. Butler, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D, C, 

William T. Cox, Minnesota State For- 
estry Service, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. L. Harrington, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission, Madison, Wis. 

E. V. Willard, Minnesota Commissioner 
of Drainage and Water, St. Paul, Minn. 

George D. Bartlett, President Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. A. Moehlenpah, President Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Finance Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

EK. O. Buhler, Banker, McGrath, Wis. 

M. E. Braunberger, Second Ward Sav- 
ings Bank, Milwaukee; Wis. 

P. H. McGarry, President Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes of Minnesota Association, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Charles F, Boehler, Landscape Engi- 
neer, Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment, Lansing, Mich, 

we [. Carroll, Federal Appraiser of 
Lands, Seventh District, Glidden, Wis. 

Phil H. Grau, Executive Director, As- 
sociation of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

George E. Bishop, Secretary-Manager 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan Develop- 
ment Bureau, Marquette, Mich, 

R. BE. Hilton, General Secretary, St. 
Paul Association of Public and Business 
Affairs, St. Paul, Minn. 

M. J. Thompson, in charge of Duluth 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Representing Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, Duluth, Minn, 

Howard EK. Nadeau, President Menomi- 
nee Chamber of Commerce and Vice- 
President Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau, Menominee, Mich, 

J. S. McLain, Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John P, Hume, Wisconsin Development 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. OD. Juday, Rhinelander Advance- 
ment Association, Rhinelander, Wis. 

John Swenehart, Land Clearing Direc- 
tor, College of Agriculture, Wisconsin 
University, Madison, Wis. 

L. F. Livingston, Land Clearing Direc- 
tor, Michigan Agricultural College, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

W. A. Rowlands, Marinette County Land 
Clearing Association, Marinette, Wis. 

O. S. Andresen, Chamber of Commerce, 
Duluth, Minn, 

J. M. Murphy, Wisconsin Development 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hale Tennant, in charge of Markets, 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich, 

John W. Powell, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Extension Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. F. Wojta, Wisconsin County Agricul- 
tural Agent Leader, Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

George M. Briggs, Supervisor of Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agents in Northern Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

H. R. Chipman, Land Clearing Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 

A. C. Fielder, Land Clearing Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 

KE. R. Jones, Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, Madison, Wis. 
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Lower Priced Tractors Mean Lower Cost i¢ 


OR the past twenty years trac- 

tors have been used more or 

less for land clearing. The 

early outfits never proved very 
popular for this work and principally 
because of the high prices at which 
they sold, for their work was nearly 
always very satisfactory. Hven after 
the introduction of smaller and cheap- 
er tractors, their adoption in newly 
settled countries was not as general 
as might at first thought be expected, 
not because the price was unreason- 
able, but largely because the settlers 
in undeveloped regions are usually 
men who, while extremely progres- 
sive, possessing an abundance of ini- 
tiative, and ready to recognize the ef- 
ficiency of modern equipment, are lay- 
ing the foundation of a future busi- 
ness aDd have very limited funds at 
their disposal, Hence even though 
they recognize the value of the trac- 
tor in clearing their land and know it 
would prove profitable to them in the 
long run, they have frequently been 
unable or unwilling to undertake the 
additional financial obligations in- 
curred in its purchase. 

Today, however, conditions are very 
different from any which have pre- 
vailed in the past. Enormous reduc- 
tions have recently been made in the 
prices of tractors and some of the out- 
fits which are especially suited for 
the work of land clearing and subse- 
quent farm operations are available 
to farmers at such extremely. low 
prices and under such liberal terms 
that the settler can really not afford 
to pass up the opportunity of using 
this modern and more efficient equip- 
ment, which, if handled with only a 
reasonable degree of proficiency, will 
increase the value of his land tremen- 
dously and at the same time add very 
materially to his income from crops. 
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Clearing 
ceut-over 
feapnid. 210 
volves the 
hardest 
kind of hard 
work tor 
whatever 
FOlmuns Ont 
power is 
used. Pulling out stumps or roats, 
even after dynamite has been used, 
means many severe jerks and hard 
pulls. Then there are nearly always 
some trees to be removed which are 
too large to be turned under by the 
prush or grub breaker. The light four- 
cylinder tractors which do well enough 
under ordinary farming conditions are 
not as well suited for this work as the 
heavier machines with their powerful, 
slow-speed engines and heavy fiy- 
wheels. 

Farmers in Cloverland will be great- 
ly interested in a recent announce- 
ment by the International Harvester 
Company. This announcement states 
that prices on its 8-16 and 10-20 trac- 
tors have been reduced to $670 and 
$700 respectively, with a two- and 
three-bottom plow given free with 
each. In other words, the two ma- 
chines cost practically the same, and 
while under some conditions the 8-16 
tractor might be the best outfit for a 
man farming a comparatively small 
acreage, for the man who has land to 
be cleared, the Titan 10-20, with its 
heavy-duty motor and weighing about 
2,000 pounds more, will be the most 
satisfactory outfit. 

The extra tractor weight and the 
momentum of the heavy flywheel are 
great advantages in most land clear- 
ing work. In such a job as pulling 
over a tree, for example, the heavier 
tractor will do the work a great deal 
more satisfactorily and will bring over 


larger trees 
than the 
lighter trac- 
tor 2 7E hve 
same also 
holds true 
when _ pull- 
ing a brush 
breaker or 
in yanking 
out stumps or large roots—the addi- 
tional momentum is frequently suf- 
ficient to make the difference between 
success and failure. 


It is not meant by this that a prac- 
tice should be made of driving the 
tractor into its load with a jerk, but 
with most of the jobs mentioned there 
will be a certain amount of “give” as 
the pull starts,.even though it is made 
gradually, and the momentum of a 
heavy flywheel, together with the 
tractor’s weight, means that the full 
force of the pull can be maintained 
for a longer period than with a lighter 
tractor with a four-cylinder motor and 
smaller flywheel. 


Furthermore, when pulling a brush 
breaker, the heavier tractor will crush 
the brush down more thoroughly and 
leave it in better condition to be com- 
pletely covered and at the same time 
has considerably more momentum to 
pull the plow through heayy growth, 
thick roots, etc., which are sure to be 
encountered at intervals. 

The use of tractors for land clear- 
ing cannot of course be expected to do 
away entirely with dynamiting, but il 
will reduce very materially the amount 
of dynamite required, because the 
tractor will easily remove large roots 
and pieces of stump which could not 
be budged with a team.. They may 
also be dragged to the pile for burn- 
ing more easily and quickly. 

The tractors above mentioned now 
cost less than two good teams of 


hae ee 
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horses and will do more than twil 
much work as the two teams ar 
it at considerably lower operatin 
penses. Furthermore, they Ga) 
bought under more satisfactory | 
than those at which horses can{ 
ly be obtained. i 

Under present conditions a tt 
if rightly handled, will soon pa 
itself through the increased val) 
the land which it will clear, bul 
tractor has only demonstrated 4) 
of its usefulness when it has put 
over land in shape for cultivatior| 
work of preparing a seed bed ani 
vesting a crop can practically i 
done with the tractor. Further| 
the tractor is extremely valuablit 
source of power in preparing | 
crops for market. 

It does not require a prophet) 
son of a prophet to predict thi 
use of tractors in Cloverland ij 
to increase tremendously in thi 
few years. There are few secti| 
the country where better opporti! 
are offered for the economical | 
tractors than in Cloverland. ! 

On many farms where Ui 
prove profitable they have work 
only a few weeks each time anil 
stand idle the remainder of thé 
while in Cloverland there will i 
be work at land clearing in thé 
seasons, either on the home fal 
for neighbors. This condition § 
that a custom outfit should Db} 
profitable for it could be used} 
most of the year. There are ex} 
opportunities for wide-awake | 
men to purchase tractors on tl! 
terms offered and build up a prit 
business. There are hundt} 
farmers who will be glad of anf 
tunity to hire a tractor to do 
or breaking for them, evel 
they did not feel that they ec 
ford to own a tractor. ; 
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The Quickest Way to Get Second Growth Trees Out Is with the Tractor. 


This Method Also Saves Much Hard Labor and Back-breaking Grubbing | 


# 
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‘IS an old adage that you must 
go away from home to learn the 
news of your own community. 
Those of our citizens who can af- 
{d to travel during the Winter to 
/ions with a milder climate than 
t of the Upper Peninsula, and by 
way, the writer doesn’t happen to 
Jone of them, have been amazed and 
\tified to learn that Cloverland is to 
jome the mecca of the Summer 
(rists. No matter where they have 
(murned, whether it has been in Cali- 
jlia, Florida or Texas, whether in 
gon, Nebraska, Virginia, New 
k, the Bahamas or Cuba, and even 
Lower Michigan, they have met 
ple who were surprisingly conver- 
4t with the charms of the Upper 
insula, people who informed them 
heir plans to visit us during the 
jing Summer. Surely, if the Up- 
¢ Peninsula Development Bureau, 
posed as it is of keen, generous, 
sighted business men, and its ex- 
ingly competent officials, had. ren- 
fd no other service than the ex- 
jive and yet economical advertis- 
t has given to our attractions for 
sts, it has justified its existence 
‘y fold. 


he people of Gogebic County are 
0 sense provincial. We are boost- 
) Sanely so it is true, from stem to 
Zeon, from soup to nuts, from Gen- 
| to Revelations. With the same 
jth that we proclaim our own at- 
{tions, we extol those of the Soo, 
Copper Country, Marquette, St. 
ee, Escanaba, Iron and Dickinson 
bs Then we take another deep 
‘th and exhaust ourselves about 
jistique, Munising, Newberry, Me- 
jinee—but why enumerate ad in- 
jum? We make no claims of su- 
ag Our points of interest are 
ly distinctive. We assure the 
list, if he comes from the West or 
(South, that his journey through 
/erland will be entirely relieved of 
(otony, it will be one of unending 
J3ty. And so, calm in the hope that 
fdave convinced our neighbors of 
loyalty, and leaving to them the 
jlaration of announcing the en- 
tments of their communities, we 
/recur to the subject of this article. 


het assume that the traveler is 


Ng from the east over highway 
12. He has had a delightful jour- 
over a veritable boulevard through 
“County. After passing the county 
(he will see the place where a 
d barbeque, “with all the trim- 
\'8,’ was held in August, 1915 to 
wate the completion of the road 
img the two counties. It was a 
1 0f old pioneer days that several 
red people thoroughly enjoyed. A 
jmiles farther on, the Lone Pine 
cenges the attention. 


Irgely through the influence of 
as Conlin of Crystal Falls, this 
} tree Was saved from destruction 
(for generations to come it wili 
|! as a monument to the white pine 
lering industry and of the pictur- 
I? lumberjack once typical of the 
jlunity but now gone forever. To 
)@ its perpetuity, it has been sur- 
led by a high iron fence. There 
3 ld tree stands, silent alike in sun- 
) and storm, yet speaking words 
quence to the attentive ear and 
ing emotions that the pioneer is 
\-ant to control. 

“uming the journey you pass 
‘eh a series of lumber camps un- 
jl come to Watersmeet, one of 
jtost charming lake and fresh wa- 
ions in the whole world.- Here 
| head waters of three larce 
stems, the Wisconsin flowing 
@ Mississippi, the Menoininee 
€ Michigan, and the Ontona- 
Lake Superior. The lines of 
Moore, descriptive of the 
of the Waters” in County 
Ireland, ‘are applicable: to 
anting spot: 

ot in this wide world a valley 
ve 

Va ¢ in -whose bosom the bright 
ters meet, 

ray of feeling and life must 


9m of that valley shall fade 
y heart,.’’ " 
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|_ Glimpse of Tamaracki§Lake fromgCloverland Trail 


Within Gogebic County and near 
Watersmeet are innumerable lakes, 
among them Clark, Thousand Island, 
Sisco, Big Lake, Island, Loon, Black 
Oak, Crooked, Wolfe, Beaton’s, Vieux 
Desert, Clear Water and Whitefish. 

Turning south on Highway 26, 
known as the “Big Fish Trail,” the 
tourist may travel through the lake 
river region in Wisconsin and will be 
able to visit Conover, Hagle River, 
Three Lakes, Minoqua, Manitowish, 
Winchester, and Mercer. 

The fishing in and around Waters- 
meet is scarcely excelled. The waters 
abound in lake and brook trout, black 
bass, croppies, pike, perch and wall- 
eyed pike. For many years leading 
railroad officials, like Marvin Hughitt, 
Jr., of the Northwestern, United States 
Steel and other steel corporation mag- 
nates, like William HE. Covey, and base- 
ball celebrities like Charlie Comiskey 
and Ban Johnson, have maintained 
Summer homes on nearby lakes, or 
have “put up” at the Kelley Hotel 
where Pat and Joe extend hospitality 
that is most cordial and satisfying to 
a degree. In all your travels, you will 
never meet any men who are keener 
or more unerring judges of human be- 
ings, than Pat and Joe, and their older 
brother, Ted, who is engaged in the 
contracting business but who lends a 
genial helping hand to the entertain- 
ment of the guests. President Hard- 
ing could well send either one of the 
three as an ambassador to any Euro- 
pean country and they could enhance 
the popularity of the United States. 

Highway No. 26 was completed last 
year. It not only shortens the distance 
to the Copper Country but .also to 
Marquette. 

Continuing on the Cloverland Trail 
you will ride through mile after mile 
of virgin forest. In fact, the men who 
constructed the seventy-two miles of 
road from Ironwood to the Iron ‘Coun- 
ty line, had to cut through about forty- 
five miles of timber, some of which 
had never been penetrated by a white 
man. Charming as the trip is in Sum- 
mer, it is regretted that the tourist 
cannot ride in Winter through those 
forests that flank the highway. With 


the snow and ice on_the trees spark- 
ling in the sunlight, andthe sleigh 
bells jingling it is like a trip through 
fairy land. 

Just before reaching Marenisco you 
may turn to the right and follow the 
road that leads to Lake Gogebic, with 
sixty miles of shoreline, the largest 
inland lake in Michigan. Here the 
county board has made a large park 
with a keeper in charge and where 
adequate facilities for camping are 
provided. The Gogebic County visi- 
tor cannot afford to miss seeing this 
very attractive spot. As an evidence 
of its popularity, perhaps a thousand 
people visit it now where ten visited 
it five years ago. 

Marenisco, like Watersmeet, is an 
ideal place for the tourist. There is 
not only good fishing but also splendid 
hunting. During the deer season es- 
pecially, the village seems to be as 
busy as a large city. Those who en- 
joy nature in its wildness and variety 
will be pleased with the many scenes 
on the way from Marenisco to Waters- 
meet. 

If they are looking for thrills they 
will be able to see the places from 
which the noted bandit, Black Part, 
sallied forth to’hold up stage coaches, 


teams, and wayfarers about thirty 
years ago. 
Wakefield’s greatest claim for dis- 


tinction is the open pit iron mines in 
the locations of Plymouth and Wico. 
They are ‘the only ones in the Upper 
Peninsula. An eighteen foot concrete 
road trom Wakefield to Ramsay passes 
right by these mines so that they may 
be seen in operation. The city of 
Wakefield is situated on Sunday Lake 
and, between the imposing high school 
structure and the new municipal build- 
ing in process of erection, is the Sun- 
day Lake Park that provides ample 


‘room for all kinds of athletics and 


social gatherings of every nature. 
Highway No. 28 from Wakefield di- 
rect to Ontonagon and the Copper 
Country will be completed by the time 
the tourist season opens. It will thep 
be possible to go to Houghton in ¢‘a 
or seven hours. It will also shorten 
the distance to Marquette f¢_. y miles 


Picturesque Beauty and a Good Trout Stream 
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Pouring Gogebic County, Via Cloverland Trail 


C. WATSON 


by connecting with highway No. 15 at 
Nestoria. 

Continuing from Wakefield west- 
ward you pass through Verona, then 
Ramsay, a very prosperous and pic- 
turesque mining location. There are 
several different mining companies 
operating there. The tourist will be 
first attracted by the new grade school 
building, probably as fine a structure 
as can be seen in any village of Michi- 
gan. The view from Ramsay hill is 
superb. 

If the tourist can spare the time he 
may go over the hill and visit the 
Anvil Location where he will find a 
village with a population of about 500, 
which was built almost entirely by the 
Steel and Tube Company. The houses 
are commodius with every modern 
convenience, the community building 
provides for all forms of recreation 
and the school building was declared 
a model structure at the time of its 
dedication. A road from Anvil con- 
nects with the Cloverland Trail one 
mile east of Bessemer. The road from 
Ramsay to Ironwood is eighteen feet 
wide, and is constructed of tarvia X 
penetration. This type of road has 
proved very satisfactory. In this con- 
nection, it is proper to state that Go- 
gebic County exercised good judgment 
in the selection of C. F. Winkler for 
road engineer. The highways have 
been splendidly constructed and they 
have been maintained in fine shape at 
all times. 

Bessemer, the county seat, is a very 
pretty city, something that cannot al- 
ways be said of a mining center. Most 
of the business section of the city is 
built in a valley while many of the 
residences grace the sides of the sur- 
rounding hills. The largest mine, the 
Colby, crowns a steep bluff overlook- 
ing the city and a wide sweep of the 
country. Here the first iron ore of the 
Gogebic Range was discovered. This 
Summer the County Historical Society 
plans to designate the spot by placing 
a marker there, accompanied with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Bessemer is 
justly proud of her school buildings 
and particularly of the new Washing- 
ton school that. has twenty grade 
rooms, a swimming pool and a gymna- 
sium that may be used also as an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity for 
1,200 people. 

By an ingeniug arrangemen. of the 
schedule an opportunity for athletic 
exercise is afforded te every man, wo- 
man and child in the city. The larg. 
est and most enthusiastic class ia com- 
posed of the business and professional 
men of the city and it ig tot too much 
to state that the gymnasium has put 
more punch inte the commercial] life 
of the city than any other influence. 
The tourig. who is anxious to carry 
home ideas that will benefit his par- 
ticudar community will do well to in- 
vestigate the workings of this plan. 
Roads to the north and south from 
Bessemer lead into very prosperous 
farming regions. 

The Gogebic Range mines skirt No. 
12 highway from Wakefield to Ram- 
say and continue into Wisconsin along 
highway No. 77 for ten miles. For 
nearly thirty miles there is a sueces- 
sion of high steel shafts. Along the 
Trail from Bessemer, the Yale, Iron- 
ton, and Puritan Locations are visible, 
but a better view can be obtained by 


taking the old county road. These 
mines promise abundant and almost 


inexhaustible production. 

Within the city limits of Ironwood 
is the Newport, some 2,700 feet deep, 
reputed to be the deevest iron mine in 
the world. The Pabst, Aurora, and 
Norrie group is the property of the 
Oliver Mining Company, very rich in 


quality and quantity. Recently the 
company, at an approximate cost of 
$2,000,000, installed a plant for the 
electrification of the entire Oliver 


group of mines for hoisting and pump- 
ing. The successful operation of this 
extensive plant is a distinct mechani- 
ea] triumph. 

Aside from the mines Ironwood has 
many points of interest. The Luther 
L. Wright building is on the main 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Should Reclamation of Idle Acres Be Curtailed’ 


HE rapid expansion of Amer- 

ica in the past half century 

was more attributable to the 

development of  transporta- 
tion and the consequent opening up 
of the fertile plains beyond the Mis- 
sissippi than any other factor. The 
passage of the homstead laws follow- 
ing the civil war made it possible for 
the landless man to get a foothold 
on the soil. When these intrinsic- 
ally rich soils were put under the 
plow, the desert and the plain was 
made to blossom as the rose, and a 
galaxy of states from the “Big Mud- 
dy” to the mountains was carved out 
of what in our boyhood days was 
designated in the geographies as the 
Great American desert. The utiliza- 
tion of these prairies unified and de- 
veloped America, opened the door of 
opportunity to millions, and made 
possible the foundation of many new 
homes. 

Land for the asking is now gone, 
at least good land. Not that all land 
is now utilized in actual production, 
for of that which has now passed 
from government to private owner- 
ship something over 300 million acres 
is actually in crops. For every three 
acres actually producing, there is 
nearly eight additional acres that are 
idle but usable when actually need- 
ed. One often wonders as he whirls 
through the farming section of Amer- 
ica in any region where timber nat- 
urally grows why it is that so large a 
proportion of level or slightly roll- 
ing arable land is left in hardwood 
forest. With good plow lands often 
ranging from $110 to $250 per acre, 
it is more common than otherwise to 
find from ten, twenty, or even more 
acres per farm growing a sparse crep 
of second growth timber, from which 
the stumpage value per acre often 
does not return annually enough to 
meet the taxes, let alone the carry- 
ing for interest or its equivalent, if 
separately assessed. Rough, heavy 
rolling, stony, and otherwise undesir- 
able acres may preferably be kept in 
growing timber or in pasture, but not 
more than one-third of the available 
arable acreage in any one of these 
three lake states is now actually in 
use for crop production. Hiven 1) 
Iowa which is often called tke “gar- 
den state” only two-thirds of cultiv- 
able acres are in actual use. 

Whether these unused acres are 
in large bodies as the undeveloped 
“cyt-over” timber lands of the Lake 
Superior basin, or scattered among 
the hundreds of thousands of devel- 
oped farms in the older and more 
thoroughly settled parts of the lake 
states, they are producing but a rel- 
atively small return. Too frequently, 
where they are a part of a production 
farm, these woods are also used as 
a pasture in which case the destruc- 
tion of the young growth and under- 
brush means that there is no contin- 
uous reproduction of trees, but sim- 
ply the one crop represented by the 
single hand stand of poorly handled 
second growth timber. 

What is the proper course to follow 
with reference to the redemption of 
such unused acres? Are they to be 
brought into use and made produc- 
tive, or is it wiser to keep them as 
a reserve for the future? The prob- 
lem can be considered from two 
points of view: first, that of the in- 
dividual; then that of the common- 
wealth. 

Consider the problem first from the 
standpoint of the individual owner, 
There are twenty-two mililon acres 
embraced in the 190,000 
Wisconsin. Twelve mililon acres of 
this area are at present under the 
plow, or directly used in food stuff 
production; the balance is essential- 
ly non-productive so far as food sup- 
plies are concerned. Would anyone 
question for a moment the absolute 
legal or moral right for the individ- 
ual farmer to clear off an additional 
ten or twenty acres of timber which 
he might have on his place? Undoubt- 
edly if he has timber he will always 
try to leave enough to furnish his 
fuel needs, but no one for a moment 


farms of- 


Beye bias 
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Dean and Director, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


would question his right to add to 
his arable acres in this way. 

The problem is always 4 question 
of economics. Has he the labor and 
equipment to farm profitably this ad- 
ditional acreage? Will the cost of re- 
demption permit this capital expense 
to be made, and yet yield an added 
profit to his farm operations? Doubt- 
less the clearing would be done large- 
ly through the medium of his own 
labor; hence the cash outlay would 
be a minimum. The case would be 
no different if he were to tile a piece 


region, as in Northern Wisconsin. 
Here again it is in the hands of num- 
erous individuals or corporations. 
Some of it is “railroad” land; some, 
the slashings left by the loggers, the 
land still owned by the lumber com- 
panies; other areas in the hands of 
private investors, who for one reason 
or another have acquired title to the 
same. All of these acres are essen- 
tially unused; in fact, less so if any- 
thing, than the so-called wood-lot of 
the farmer in the southern part of the 
state. 


Dean H. L. Russell 


of low ground. In either event he is 
putting his own profits or labor back 
into the development of his own 
plant, just as a manufacturer grad- 
ually builds up and expands his busi- 
ness out of his surplus. 


The increase in capital account 
will in either case be governed by 
the economic returns. In either case 
it will turn on whether the enlarged 
or more fully improved farm, or the 
expanded factory, can be made to 
yield a more profitable income. If 
it can, the individual profits, and as 
the individual profits, society profits 
through added wealth produced in 
this way. 

Let us now suppose that instead 
of 190,000 farms having ten million 
acres of unused land scattered over 
an entire commonwealth, this equiva- 
lent area is concentrated in a single 


From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual owner here in this section, is 
there any intrinsic reason why the 
manner of handling should be differ- 
ent? In this case as before, the 
problem is purely an economic ques- 
tion. But it cannot be answered as 
readily as the one first propounded. 
These vast areas are as yet largely 
unsettled. Sections, if not whole 
townships, have as yet neither roads, 
nor bridges. ‘Areas of tens, if not 
hundreds of thousands, of acres are 
substantially unpeopled. The prob- 
lem of redemption is therefore much 
more difficult, because to reclaim the 
unbroken forest and make it bring 
forth fruit needs human effort and in- 
telligence. 


From the standpoint of the owner, 
there is no essential difference in 
the redemption of the north as con- 


trasted with any other section of 1 
state. The fertile farms of the Lg 
Shore counties or Southern Wise’ 
sin were once covered with their { 
ests of maple, oak, and elm, just} 
are those of Northern Wiscons 
The labor expended in either case; 
human effort which should be ¢ 
served most carefully. It should © 
be spent on redeeming  relatiy 
worthless acres. This is society’s 
terest in the problem, but it is d 
cult to control this feature, if the 
individual owner desires to impr, 
his own specific tract. | 
Just at the present time there 
a strong pressure being brought 
discourage the effort to add to 
productive acreage of the ation 
cause of the surplus crops now 
hand. Farmers’ organizations 
passing resolutions unfavorable 
continued reclamation activity; ; 
favoring definite restriction im ¢ 
acreage. It ig true that the cropi 
the past two years have been unus 
ly bounteous, Simultaneous with 
condition, there has also been _ 


son of phenomenally low prices! 
farm products. The inevitable di 
tion incident to the war has pre 
tated drastic declines. It is | 
that this condition has been lar; 
attributable to underconsumptior 
it has to overproduction, for the} 
tire machinery of distribution 
consumption has been sadly thi} 
out of gear for the past year Oo} 
:he inevitable result of such a) 
dition, whether it be of a tempe| 
or permanent character, is to Cy 
halt on further expansion in food) 
duction. If production is outrun) 
consumption, it is suicidal to rec| 
more acres to augment the floc 
food, which is already so great] 
it is worth less than one-half of } 
ics was two years ago. 

A question of primary impori) 
is whether this relation is a Dé 
nent or a transitory one. Cua 
duction is always off center, € 
above or below the average, likit 
weather. If conditions have bee} 
usually favorable for the past 
seasons, it is all the more likely] 
this condition will soon chang 
increased production during thi’ 
riod was primarily dependent 
the uncontrollable weather fa 
and not the controllable facto 
seed quality and improved fail 
methods. 

It is doubtless true that imp) 
methods of farming, the use of 
seeds, better stock, better et 
methods, the elimination or at 
better control of plant and § 
diseases, the reduction of loss 
wastes are gradually resulting! 
material increase per acre yiel) 
the past ten years the averag'} 
duction in pounds per acre of sik 
ing grains was 1,217 while 25% 
ago it was slightly under 1,100 Tf 
per acre. 

Seasons exert, however, 4 } 
more potent influence on acre p} 
tion. In 1901 the yield of t) 
grains was 924 pounds per acrey 
the next year it was 1,273. 
tween 1919 and 1920 the differe? 
yield was over 150 pounds pel 
or over one-eighth of the entir 
of the earlier year. With such! 
ations it is apparent that no 
nent policy can be made conti 
on such variable data. +i 

A much more stable meth! 
computation is on the basis | 
capita yield of crops, for aft 
surplus production is depend 
marily on the unit of consul) 
When expressed in five year } 
so as to minimize the inevitaty 
sonal fluctuations, the federi 
tistics show that the period of s 
per capita production for th, 
leading grain crops (corn, oats, 
barley, rye, and buckwheat) Wi 
1896 to 1900, when there was PD 
2,814 pounds of these grains I 
son. From 1911 to 1915 this ri 
to 2,643; for the next five yeal 
to 2,597; and for 1921 it = 
pounds. Surely this does 00 

(Continued on page 18)” 
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| HERE are probably few areas 
| in the United States that have 
. sO many and such varied and 
| rich resources as the Upper Pen- 
,sula of Michigan. The first resource 
/ be developed was the timber, and 
xewise the timber will probably be 
.e first to be exhausted. Unless re- 
vrestation is carried out on a far 
rger scale than at present, it will 
» relatively few years before large 


..C. P. Whiteshield, a Director of the 
P. Development Bureau,tIs Proving It 
Can Be Done. 


ging operations in the Upper Pen- 
ula will be a thing of the past. 

fhe mining industry is a wasting 
vustry, yet the resources of the cop- 
' and iron mines are so great that 
y will not be exhausted for many 
Ts. The copper mines of Michigan 
ire the first in the United States to 
developed on a large scale and 
ile they have temporarily been 
“psed by the porphyry mines of the 
iit, yet the copper mines in Michi- 


Catching 


ITHOUT question the best in- 
formed man in Cloverland 
on the intrinsic, the direct 
and indirect, and the poten- 

ivalue of touring is Senator P. H. 

marry, president and general man- 

¢ of the Ten Thousand Lakes of 

Bteota Association. He has had 

}actual experience of no other man 

iis region, and through 

(efforts touring in 


} = 
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_ Fishin’ in U. P. to Catch 10,000,000 a Year 


By H. D. CAMPBELL, Director, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


gan will be producing long after some 
of the porphyries are exhausted. 

The iron mines have by no means 
reached their maximum; yet in 1916, 
the banner year, thus far, they ship- 
ped 19,805,941 tons from Michigan 
alone. 

It is only within the last few years 
that farming was considered practical 
in the Upper Peninsula, but the indus- 
try is growing fast and is destined in 
the long run to become our greatest 
industry. The great impetus which 
will be given it by the land clearing 
campaign which is being planned this 
Summer is of the utmost value. 

Our climate, our wonderful wild 
lands, streams and lakes are an asset 
which we have not only not begun to 
develop but do even realize their im- 
mense value. The intensive advertis- 
ing campaign for tourists which the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
has been pushing for the past few 
years has brought increasing numbers 
of visitors to the Upper Peninsula, 
and it is conservatively estimated that 
no less than 20,000 people spent the 
whole or some portion of their vaca- 
tion in “Cloverland” last year, 

In regard to tourist advertising and 
to the slogan, “Cloverland,” I wish to 
make this suggestion. As a slogan, 
“Cloverland” is particularly valuable, 
being symbolic of the immense crops 
of clover which grow wild and can 
be raised on our lands. It is a term 
which is attractive to the land owner, 
ranch man or farmer, but does not 
mean a great deal to the tourist. 

Years ago the poet Longfellow gave 
us a name for this beautiful peninsula 
of ours in his poem, “Hiawatha.” The 
romantic poem is read in almost every 
school house in the United States. The 
wonderful melody of the poem sticks 
in the memory and strongly appeals 
to the romantic element in those who 
are seeking pleasure in the fields and 
woods, along the streams and lakes, 


When Every Tourist Can Catch a String Like This He WillkBefSold” on the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan as the “Best Touring Region.” 


and in the out of the way places in 
God’s great out doors. This is the 
“Home of Hiawatha.” The poem tells 
how, in his journey westward to the 
land of Mudjekeewis, he crossed “the 
rushing Escanaba.” It is a name which 
will live as long as American litera- 
ture exists. We have in this name a 
million dollars of free advertising at 
our command. I would respectfully 
suggest that in advertising for tour- 
ists we use the slogan, “Cloverland, 
the Home of Hiawatha.” 

Other districts with less attractions 
than we have are building up their 
tourist traffic to immense proportions. 
Senator McGarry, president of the Ten 
Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation, estimates that in 1921 over 
300,000 tourists visited Minnesota and 
left over $20,000,000 in that state. Col- 
orado entertains yearly upward of 500,- 
000 tourists leaving $50,000,000. In 
1917, the citrus fruit crop of California 
was estimated to be worth $148,500,- 
000, whereas the tourists left $150,- 


000,000 to the state. Florida, with lit- 
tle to recommend it but its wonderful 
Winter climate, receives over $100,- 
000,000 a year from its Winter yvisi- 
tors. The Southern peninsula of Mich- 
igan has developed its tourist traffic 
far more than we have until they esti- 
mated it to be worth $70,000,000 a 
year. 

In order to attract tourists it is axi- 
omatic that you have to give them 
something for their money. The tour- 
ists whom thus far have been attract- 
ed to the northern country have fre- 
quently spoken of the wonderfully 
bracing quality of the air, our good 
roads and wonderful scenary but 
many bemoan the fact that they have 
been unable to catch any fish. They 
spend a few days, burn up our roads 
and go over to Wisconsin to settle 
down and spend their money where 
they can get fish, owing to the fact 
that our neighbors across the line in 
Wisconsin have been more far sighted 

(Continued on page 12) 


20,000,000 in Cash the Fourth Year 


Bava ule. 


Hye. GARRY: 


President-General Manager, Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 


be with you on an occasion which has 
for its purpose the development of this 
great section of the country, and in 
passing, I cannot help but think of what 


this country might have been were a 
different plan followed for the conser- 
vation of our natural resources. I have 
in mind nature’s laws of supply and 


demand. Nature gave to this section 
of the American continent what would 
at first thought appear a stupendous 
task, that of making a region popular 
and prosperous, which to the casual 
observer would only be fit for two 
crops (viz. mineral and timber), but 
when a more careful study is made 
and deeper thought is exercised, we 
are then brought face to 
face with the facts which 


(thern Minnesota has 
‘\ built up from a few 
iping parties and sight- 
‘8 into a gigantic and 
}iNuous caravan of va- 
) mists within the short 
od of four years. And 
\in this short time an 
istry in Minnesota has 
|. developed from a few 
/Sand dollars the first 
| to over $20,000,000 
‘year, all in cash. And 
jpects are very favor- 
| that this colossal sum 

be doubled this year. 


|eause of the remark- 
/ Success Senator Mc- 
y has achieved in pro- 
ing touring, and the 
DOssibilities this in- 
yy holds in store for 
ntire Cloyerland terri- 
j—the Upper Peninsu- 
|; Michigan, Northern 
/esota—he was asked 
eliver an address at 
€cond Tri-State Devel- 
nt Congress held in 
‘aukee March 2 and 3. 
fiddress is reproduced 
quest in order that 


compel all of us to admit, 
in our desire to secure fi- 
nancial and commercial 
progress and _ prosperity, 
that we have simply killed 
the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

“Now,to makethis 
statement as clear to you 
as it appears to me, I ear- 
nestly desire to call to 
your attention the future 
of this great section, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, to exercise your 
imaginative powers back 
to the period when all this 
section was new, free from 
man’s intrusion, and man’s 
use and abuse of nature’s 
great resources—the beau- 

| tiful pine forests with all 
| the health-giving proper- 

| ties we know they possess, 
now virtually a thing of 
the past—our lakes and 
streams, filled with the 
gamest of every variety of 
"| fresh water fish, so deli- 


: cious a food product that 
| the most exacting Epicu- 
rean of the age can find no 


Wlessage may be given 
Widest . distribution, 

or McGarry said: 

jam indeed pleased to 


Some of the Bait Used in Minnesota to Catch $20,000,000 in Cash Annually,and There Are Millions of Such 
Bait Planted in the Lakes and Streams Annually to Keep the Flow of Cash Coming Without Interruption and 


Even Increasing Each Year, 


words sufficiently eloquent 
to express their delight. 
And there, sheltered by 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Resurrecting 


ITHOUT telephone service, 

without electric power or 

lighting service, without rail 

communication with the out- 
er world, even without kerosene oil to 
purn in their old glass and brass 
lamps, stored for long years in the 
dusty attics—the plight of thousands 
of residents of central Michigan late 
in February was truly pitiable. 

They were cut off from the world. 
They were cut off from their closest 
friends, their neighbors. Ice covered 
streets, drifted walks, fierce cold—and 
the wires down—kept them apart. 

These people in a half dozen towns 
that were completely cut off from the 
outside world, then came to a realiza- 
tion of the worth of telephone serv- 
ice. They had become so accustomed 
to it, like all the rest of us, that it had 
become an every-day part of their rout- 
ine existence—yes, the word “rout- 
ine’ expresses it all. It was some- 
thing to use the same as they used 
the human voice and to be silently or 
loudly cursed or complained of, at 
least, at the smallest little “fall-down.” 

Then the sleet storm, that carried 
down whole new pole lines, miles and 
miles of cables, even the city ex 
change plants at many places, sudden- 
ly deprived them of the service—and 
they came to know the value, the true 
worth of it, not as worth or value is 
measured in money but as it is meas- 
ured in service. 

No more could one call the doctor, 
but one must run a mile or miles, per- 
haps—for the roads and streets were 
impassable for automobiles—to get the 
physician. Fires were of almost daily 
occurrence in some towns—but there 
were no telephone wires and no fire 
alarm system wires, for the storm car- 
ried them down. too. Groceries could 
not be ordered by telephone. Friends 
could not be called. A great portion 
of central Michigan stepped back fifty 

vears to the time before the telephone 
had been invented—and that part of 
central Michigan came to know the 
worth of the service and of the work 
of the army of men and girls who had 


Progress in 


PPROXIMATELY 40,000,000 
acres of raw cut-over land, at 
ji present unproductive, hangs 
4 as a dead load on the people 
of the three states here represented in 
conference. The reclamation of an 
area equal in potential agricultural 
possibilities to the entire area of eith- 
er of the three states cannot help but 
be of vital concern to the states and 
to the nation. This area represents 
about one-fifth of the cut-over land of 
the United States and in quality it 
ranks with the best. Mr. F. W. Hanna. 


after an extended study of logged off 
land conditions in the entire country 
of the 
Department of the Interior, stated that 
in the lake states 
productivity 
than any other available land in the 
further 
fact that the cost of reclamation may 
be and is very largely the labor of the 
very 
small cash outlay for the land itself. 
No considerable improvement charge 
ig added to the original cost in cash 
either immediate or over a period of 


for Mr. Lane. then Secretary 


land 
a state 


the cut-over 


was nearer of 


United States. There is the 


would be farm owner with a 


years. 


The Land Clearing Section at the 
University of Wisconsin at all times 
aims to keep in touch with all land 
The 
cut-over districts are generally includ- 
The West, includ- 
Washington, 
and Idaho, The South, including chief- 
ly Texas, Louisiana. Mississippi. Ala- 
bama. Georgia. Florida, the Carolina’s, 
and the Lake States, Minnesota, Wis- 


clearing work of the country. 


ed in three groups. 
ing California, Oregon, 


consin, and Michigan. 


In the South the past few years de- 
velopment has been slow, mostly con- 
fined to the utilization of stump wood 
Clearing of ag- 
ricultural land has been only secon- 


distillation products. 
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One of the Hundreds of Entanglements the Storm Left for the Linemen 2 


maintained it, uncomplainingly, for 
them. 

That sleet storm cost the people and 
the industries of the state of Michi- 
gan millions of dollars. It cost the 
Michigan State Telephone Company 
between $400,000 and $500,000, doing 
damage that will take many months 
to fully repair. 

But the company, in order to con- 
nect the isolated towns up with the 
outside world, rushed in plant men, 
cable men, linemen, hundreds of 
groundmen, great crews of them, to 
straighten out the tangles of toll and 
local exchange wires. For long miles 
the cable and open wire was flat on 
the ground, frozen in solid ice. Poles 
were wrecked and useless. 

More than 6.000 telephone poles had 
been smashed down by the storm 
giant. More than 3,000 circuit miles 
of telephone wire was tied up in 
knots, tangled and snarled into a mess 
that never can be unravelled, and 3,- 
000 circuit miles of wire is 6,000 miles 
of wire. 

It was necessary to order new equip- 
ment, materials and supplies by whole- 
gale and one order of poles, alone, 
amounted to nearly 5.000, a whole for- 
est. Tons and tons of glass insulators, 


trainloads of crossarms, great truck- 
loads of shovels with which to go 
about the work, were requisitioned 

And then the trucks couldn’t get 
over the roads, even with chains cn 
all four wheels. The hundreds of ex- 
tra men recruited from among former 
telephone men, from the farms and 
from the cities, had to hike for miles 
because the trains couldn't get 
through. Streams became swollen 
and flooded the lowlands and creeks 
became rivers, halting the work along 
their banks. But the telephone crews 
labored on. 

Not only the men who face the ele- 
ments, wade icy waters and brave the 
blizzards to restore and maintain serv- 
ice, must be given credit for their 
work, but the telephone girl, who la- 
bors night and day, year in and vear 
out, Sundays, holidays and week-days, 
should be remembered. 

Sitting through the night watching 
at her board in the third story of a 
business block at Cheboygan, Mich., 
a couple of weeks ago, Jeannette Mac- 
Donald, a telephone operator, heard 
an alarm of fire. Unhesitatingly and 
without being requested to do so, she 
notified all authorities and town offi- 
cials who could be reached, warned 


Cut-over Land Reclamation 1n 


By JOHN SWENERAR®D 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture, in Charge of Land Clearing in Wisconsin 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This paper was read by Mr. Swenehart before the recent Tri-st 
.dited as being the best presentation of the land clearing problem ever prep 


at Milwaukee, and was cre 


dary in importance with no organized 
effort. Financial conditions the past 
two vears have been unfavorable. Ag- 
ricultural leaders have not been awake 
to land clearing needs. In the West 
where big timber 
exists the cost of r 
clearing is so high 
that large areas are 
not quickly reclaim- 
ed. Other things 
are receiving most 
attention. Here we 
have more develop- 
ment of machinery 
following the log- 
ging methods in 
vogue. Leaders in 
agriculture from 
hpoth Westand | 
South say that no 
considerable atten- 
tion is given to 
land clearing. 

Perhaps nothing 
is more indicative 
of land clearing ef- 
fort than the use of 
explosives. Explo- 
sives have come to 
be almost essential 
even where machin- 


_ery is used and 
where labor is sur- 
plus. The three 


lake states appar- 
ently show more ac- 
tivity than all the 
other cut-over re- 
gions put together. 


Storm Debri 


ate Development Congress 
ared 


John Swenehart 


In the past four or five years accord- 
ing to the increase in the use of ex- 
plosives land clearing activity has in- 
creased very remarkably. Before 1917, 
from best information, from one to 
two million pounds 
of explosive was 
used in the three 
states. In 1921 this 
quantity was. in- 
creased to about 
five and one-half 
million pounds not- 
withstanding gener- 
ally increased ex- 
plosive prices. Dur- 
ing this period the 
land cleared in the 
three states was in- 
creased from less 
than 100,000 acres 


According to in- 
formation from the 
Bureau of Public 
Roads in charge of 
the distribution of 
left over picric acid, 
the lake states 
were the only ones 
to take their full al- 
lotments. These al- 
lotments were bas- 
ed on the area of 
cut-over land. The 
lake states were al- 
lotted 2,065,000 
pounds or 16.5 per 


per year to Over only a small part of the territory | 
210.000 acres in organized. Some of the causes) 
1921. increase treated more paru 
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merchants and others whose proper 
was in the path of the flames 

stuck to her post until driven out 
the fire itself. Then, with the floor 
beneath her feet burning and ft 
walls crumbling about her, she leap 
three stories to escape death, § 
stuck to her post at the danger of h 
life—to save lives and property. Lu 
ily the girl was little injured in 

leap, as she was caught by firemen 
but she offered her Jife, none the less 
Today she is the heroine of Cheb 
gan’s most disastrous haulocaust a 
is mentioned as a candidate for 
Vail medal. : 

Within twenty-four hours after 
fire, which swept four blocks in 
boygan’s business district, the 
phone company had a new Swi 
board enroute to the city and in thre 
days service was given again, altho 12) 
the fire had destroyed the entire. 
phone plant. Service is the watch 
word of these people. ' 

Today chaos is disappearing 
the telephone, the connecting — 
with the “outside” and with n 
bors, is again working, although 
crippled somewhat at several poll 
because of the bravery, industry 
loyalty of men and women. Ice | 
the storm king is conquered and 
past has been moved pack again ¢ 
where it belongs. a 

The great lesson has been lea 
for people have been taught to 
of and to realize something of 
material blessings of today—the 
road, the electric light and the 
phone among others, three subj 
for constant and unthinking | 
plaint. 

The newspapers of a score of 
igan cities, influenced by that 
thought and realization, have credit 
the public service corporations @i 
their men with doing great thin 
restore human comforts. in 
back to these towns the service i 
the savagery of the storm king to 
away. 

But—the service corporations st 
have that loss of millions of 
damage to face and to pay. 


Lake States — 


cent of the 12,000,000 pounds 
from the war, All of this was i 
diately taken with a demand 
least double the amount. The § 
ern cut-over states were allotted 
8,000,000 or about 65 per cent bute 
266,500 pounds actually were te 
This was only 3 per cent of the 
lotment as compared with th 
states use of 100 per cent of all 
and demand for 200 ner cent. Mf 
west, of 552,000 pounds allotted 
261,000 were taken, although in jus 
it should be noted that freight Tf 
largely increased cost per noun 
those states. This bears out the st 
ment that by far the greatest ae 
in logged off land utilization 
these three states. | ‘ 
The history of all cut-over @ 
ment in the past indicates that 
dinary rate of clearing is about 
acre per farm per year. Five” 
years ago Wisconsin starte¢ 
clearing activities which have 
ed in an increase from the ann 
of one acre per farm to two or! 
one-half acres per farm in 192; 


from the standpoint vf Wiscons! 
ditions are worth studying in 
for the future. ' 

Direct savings have been ma 
sible by co-operation between 
the many forces working on thi 
lem. Carlot buying of explosiy 
meant much by elimination 0} 
and. unnecessary expense. Th 
distribution started in WiscoD 
spread to other states and hag 
a saving of several hundred # 
dollars. Substitution of lowél 
low grade dynamites for mort 


(Continued on page 20. 
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ogress Measured in Terms of Transportation 


UMANITY’S progress through 
the ages has been measured 
in terms of transportation. 
In the beginning, if man want- 
as required to move himself, 
ily or his possessions, he re- 
n the human back. If he de- 
communicate a thought, he 
gns for those near him, after- 
ising rudimentary language; 
a at a distance, he was obliged 
| in person in order to deliver 
ge or send a messenger who 
ted his thoughts in as well re- 
ed a form as he was capable 
7, man talks from continent to 


Bye Gr :. 


MOTT 


Vice-president General Motors Corporation 


of rapid and comfortable travel, great- 
ly improved rolling stock and highly 
trained operatives, offer general trans- 
portation on land. Ocean and lake 
lanes, carefully charted and sounded, 
master productions of the builder of 
vessels, make travel by water possible 
in luxury and speed almost beyond be- 
lief. 

The measure of a country’s prosper- 
ity is in its mileage of roads available 


irst Word” in Automobiles, First Automobile Built in America by Elwood 
jt, of Kokomo, Ind., Which is Now Exhibited at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Haynes is Seated in the Car. 


it with no more labor than the 
on of a thought. A stenogra- 
mscribes his ideas, cable com- 
imsmits and delivers them; or 
vidual may project his voice 
d and sea. 
tansference of physical, bodily 
is no longer a matter of labor 
‘part of the individual. The 
carriers of the nations trans- 
1 and his effects wherever he 
{ was a tremendous advantage 
ing and future humanity when 
f crude concept of a wheel 
10 the mind of some forgotten 
be utilized by him and his fel- 
lifting burdens from human 
flagine a world without wheels 
possible equiv- 
‘It is unthink- 


3 the telegraph, 
telephone and 
18S companies 
aoved swiftly 
¥ the deveiop- 
MN  multiviving 
seminating the 
man, so have 
dads. steamship 
mobile compa- 
fed with dizzy- 
din producing 
ing at the dis- 
£ civilization 
nt means of 
transportation. 
Safety, comfort 
ad than were 
ble less than 
We years ago 
lable in trans- 
on every hand 
Improved rail- 
ibeds, minimiz- 
possibility of 
and permitting 


<3 


‘ 


for quick and safe moving of mankind 
and his effects. And judged by this 
standard how enormous has been and 
is the influence of the motor vehicle 
with self-contained power. The world 
began to grow at a new rate and civil- 
ization expanded in directions un- 
dreamed of when the self-propelled 
means of transportation was first ac- 
complished. Automobiles _ literally 
forced the construction of good roads, 
that the exchange of commodities 
upon which civilization subsists might 
be made more rapid. Areas were made 
available for dwelling, for manufac- 
ture and for agriculture that might 
have remained for decades isolated 
from communities which they could 


NO Ci th oh Nr ie AS ili ‘<p sdetiiansons Rie A a 
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serve and by which they could be 
served. When all is said, the prob- 
lem of securing speedy and economical 
distribution of commodities is one that 
touches all humanity. Upon it de- 
pends man’s existence. 

The old Oriental writers possessed 
a highly developed and fertile imag- 
ination, and it is noticeable that their 
highest flights had to do with rapid 
travel. The magic carpet represented 
an ideal with an undreamed-of realiza- 
tion. Every man longed to possess 
the seven-league boots of fable. The 
transportation of Aladdin’s enchanted 
palace from one place to another in- 
trigued the imagination of those who 
listened breathless to the story. And 
all of these things were talked of when 
civilization was still creeping on all- 
fours. 

Capt. Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, a 
Frenchman, invented and operated the 
first motor-driven road vehicle that ac- 
tually moved along a highway under 
its own power. He is thus the father 
of the automobile industry. The last 
machine he built, in 1769, was placed 
in the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades in Paris. Nineteen years later 
Oliver Evans, a Philadelphian, built 
the first self-propelled vehicle con- 
structed in America. 

The automobile was waiting for the 
right kind of fuel and when gasoline 
became an established article of manu- 
facture in the early 1860’s, its possi- 
bilities were seen but not fully real- 
ized. By 1879, the motor and the fuel 
came together, and May 8 of that year 
George B. Selden, Rochester, N. Y., 
took out the first patent on a gaso- 
line-driven motor to propel a road 
vehicle. Charles E. Duryea in 1892 
built the first American gasoline auto- 
mobile that would run, Henry Ford 
followed him a year later, and Elwood 
Haynes came a year later still. 

It was not until April 1, 1898, that 
the first sale to an individual outside 
the manufacturing companies was 
made. On that date Alexander Win- 
ton sold a car to Robert Allison of 
Port Carbon, Pa. The first Oldsmo- 
biles were marketed in the same year. 

Every improvement in serving civil- 
ization meets with opposition, and the 
automobile has been no _ exception. 
When Myr. Allison bought his first car, 
there were neaily 20,000,000 horses in 
the country, an their owners and 
breeders bitter!y opposed the innova- 
tion that was destined before long to 
replace so maday of these animal work- 
ers. As recently as 1896 there were 
only four cars in this country. But by 
1916 the number of automobiles in 
America had grown to 3,584,567 and 
the registration of July 1, 1921, showed 
automobiles and trucks in use to the 
enormous total of 9,257,575. 

The value of the production of cars 
in 1920 reached $2,136,183,000 and the 


The “Last Word” in Automobiles, the Palatial Seven-passenger Suburban, Type 61, Cadillac 


C. S. Mott 


amount of license fees paid in the 
United States the same year was over 
$81,000,000. At the present time there 
are about 550 manufacturers of motor 
vehicles in America, with factories lo- 
cated in thirty-tw<- states. The prod- 
uct of these plants is sold and kept in 
commission by 178,000 dealers, charg- 
ing stations and repair shops. 

Today the automobile industry 
stands third in importance in America, 
steel and textile fabrics alone surpass 
it in volume of business. It is firmly 
established as one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the progress of civilization. It 
is essential to millions of people in 
their business, and is playing a tre- 
mendously important part in develop- 
ing and maintaining the volume of 
business required by the present 
world’s needs. 

Producing, marketing and distribut- 
ing any commodity in universal de- 
mand and requiring means of placing 
it at the service of the world requires 
highly concentrated effort, made pos- 
sible only by abundant capital. The 
one item of the world’s meat supply is 
a tremendous undertaking, and it has 
enlisted in its solution the biggest 
brains and the biggest resources. With- 
out them the meat-eater might either 
often go hungry or pay a prohibitive 
price for his favorite nourishment. The 
meat producing and handling indus- 
try has engaged the talents and the 
money of some of our biggest indus- 
trial figures. It is natural that the 
automobile industry, serving a world- 

wide demand, should 


ea have done the same, 


To handle a substan- 
tial portion of the auto- 
mobile business of the 
world, the General Mo- 
tors Corporation was 
formed in October, 1916 
and a year later it took 
over the affairs of the 
General Motors organi- 
zation formed in New 
Jersey in 1908. Since 
that time it has contin- 
ued to grow until at the 
present time it em- 
braces seventy-eight di- 
visions, subsidiaries 
and affiliated compa- 
nies, with plants in 
thirty-five cities in the 
United States and Can- 
ada. Over 2,000 acres 
of ground are occupied 
by the corporation’s 1,- 
500 buildings, with 
their combined floor 
area of more than 


(Continued on page 25) 
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See Cloverland First 


“(~EEH Cloverland First” ought to be 
S a good slogan for every Cham- 
ber of Commerce, every tourist 
bureau, every organization and indi- 
vidual in Cloverland during the next 
few years, commencing with this year. 
There is no district on the Ameri- 
can continent that contains more nat- 
ural inducements for touring than 
Cloverland, and its accessibility is sur- 
passed by none. A population of at 
least ten million is within a one night 
ride on the train, and two days easy 
driving in an automobile. No other 
region in the country with such a 
wealth of scenic beauty, splendid fish- 
ing, good roads and delightful climate 
is within such close proximity to mil- 
lions of potential tourists. And no 
touring region possesses such vast 
potential wealth as the latent re- 
sources of Cloverland have to offer to 
the prospector, the settler and the in- 
vestor. 

No country, nor any part df a coun- 
try, is sold without the prospective 
buyer first seeing it, with the excep- 
tion of a few gullables, wild plungers 
or gamblers. These exceptional 
classes take a chance on anything, 
are never steady or reliable, never 
satisfied, and are continually on the 
lookout for new and greener fields 
where they think they can make 
money without earning it. They are 
no good to any community, a liability 
rather than an asset, and constitute 
a poor citizenship. 

Cloverland needs dependable farm- 
ers or people willing to make an hon- 
est effort to build up a profitable 
farm, and people who desire to make 
investment in our natural resources 
with an idea to actual development. 
No other methods have developed any 
country, and no other methods ever 
will do so. Building a country re- 
quires red blood, honesty, determina- 
tion, and abiding faith and belief in 
the possibilities of its development 
and its future prosperity. No other 
class of people are wanted in Clover- 
land. 

Tourists, as a rule, constitute the 
class most desired in Cloverland. The 
very fact that they are tourists speaks 
for their thrift and enterprise. If 
they did not possess these requisites 
they would not be touring or taking a 
vacation. They are generally work- 
ers and want to take a week or two 
off during the Summer to rest and 
store up energy for another busy sea- 
son. They are just the type of peo- 
ple Cloverland wants and needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of people of 
this class are going to take a vacation 
of one to three or four weeks the com- 
ing Summer. They are going some- 
where to get away from their yearly 
routine, to rest mind and body, to 
play in the open, to look around some 
new country, view new scenes, and 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


not a small number are ever on the 
alert to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to better their condition or 
make a profitable investment. 


The question that should concern 
every Chamber of Commerce, every 
live-wire organization, every individ- 
ual in Cloverland, is: Are they going 
to spend that vacation in Cloverland? 
Are they going to “See Cloverland 
First?” 

Other touring sections of the coun- 
try are busy right now shaping their 
tourist campaign for 1922, and for fu- 
ture years, for it is known that one 
satisfied tourist returns and brings 
others with him. Touring is a busi- 
ness, or an industry, that grows more 
from year to year of its own volition 
than any other one enterprise, but the 
foundation must be laid and the pro- 
paganda continued if the increase 
each year is all that it should be. 
Tourists do not travel far to discover 
a touring country themselves. They 
wait to be told where to tour, wait 
for an invitation, and if the invitation 
is properly presented they accept it. 

Cloverland Magazine is now present- 
ing Cloverland to thousands of pros- 
pective tourists, carrying a personal 
invitation right into the family home 
every month, where the magazine 
finds a conspicuous place on the read- 
ing table. It is the best piece of lit- 
erature than can be used because it 
earries the whole Cloverland message 
each month, and it is believed that 
this method will attract more tourists 
this Summer than any other one sys- 
tem that has been devised. 


Class Antagonism 


TTO H. KAHN, of New York, has 
published another open letter to 
the “Committee of American 
Business Men,” in which he defends 
his position announced in a former 
open letter that was attributed by the 
press, especially in the West, to an 
“attack on the Agricultural Bloc” in 
Congress. In closing Mr. Kahn says: 
“So far from counselling an attitude of 
antagonism toward the farmers and their 
representatives, I would advise that your 
committee endeavor to get into touch 
with the leading farm organizations and 
representatives of agriculture, with a 
view to establishing opportunities for 
comparisons of views, leading. it may be 
hoped, to an endeavor to agree upon wise 
and effective lines of policy and action so 
as to promote the essential and legitimate 
interests of agriculture in the only way in 
which they can be promoted lastingly. 
That way does not run along the lines of 
class-selfishness or of antagonizing, and 
doing hurt to, other interests equully es- 
sential and legitimate. The true road can 
only be found by following the signp2sts 
of steadfast adherence to tested princi- 
ples of, economic soundness and hroad, 


enlightened consideration for the general 
welfare.”’ 


Mr. Kahn preaches good gospel, and 
if practiced would solve most of the 
problems of the farmer as well as the 
business men. But is New York, and 
the “Committee of American Business 
Men,” largely made up of New York- 
ers, even attempting to practice Mr. 
Kahn’s religion in regard to the St. 
Lawrence waterway? They are not. 
They are using the “monkey-wrench” 
Mr. Kahn speaks about and warns 
against, with all their might down at 
the nation’s capital. The fight New 
York is waging against the proposed 
Great Lakes outlet to the sea, which 
would make any city on the Great 
Lakes an ocean port and open up the 
world’s markets to farmers of the 
Central West and the West, is “class- 
selfishness” and nothing else. The 
only “defense” New York has out up 


against the St. Lawrence waterway is 
that “it would hurt New York inter- 
ests.” 

If Mr. Kahn wants to perform a real 
service, practice what he preaches, 
“by following the signposts of stead- 
fast adherence to tested principles of 
economic soundness and broad, en- 
lightened consideration for the gen- 
eral welfare,’ let him point out to his 
“Committee of American Business 
Men” the economic necessity for the 
St. Lawrence waterway. The pages 
of Cloverland Magazine are open to 
him to make his position clear on the 
Great Lakes-to-Ocean canal, and if he 
will do this the farmers of the West 
will feel more like co-operating with 
his committee. And so will the busi- 
ness men of the West, who long ago 
recognized that their interests are al- 
lied with those of the farmers, and are 
perfectly agreeable to the good work 
the so-called “Agricultural Bloc” is 
now doing in Congress. 


A Decade of County Agent 
Work 


HE University of Wisconsin has 

just published a report of its agri- 

cultural extension service under 
the title, “A Decade of County Agent 
Work.” The report covers forty-eight 
pages and takes up in chronological 
order the progressive steps in county 
agent work in Wisconsin that has set 
the pace for all other states. 


Oneida County, Wisconsin, one of 
the leading counties of “Cloverland,” 
has the honor of employing the first 
county agent in the United States. E. 
L. Luther, now in charge of Farmers’ 
Institute work in Wisconsin, was the 
first county agent. How firmly and 
correctly the foundation for county 
agent work was established by Mr. 
Luther is reflected in the remarkable 
progress of Oneida County during the 
past ten years, and more particularly 
by the vast army of county agents in 
every state of the Union and in most 
of the counties. 

Within the decade covered by the 
report Oneida County has developed 
from a district almost denuded of its 
forests into a progressive farming 
community and today is recognized 
throughout the United States as the 
greatest certified seed potato district 
in the country. The first state potato 
show in Wisconsin was held in Oneida 
County in 1913, and in seven years 
since that time Oneida won first prize 
in five of them. Here are some fig- 
ures showing the progress Oneida 
County made during the decade of its 
county agent system: Number of 
silos increased 1,800 per cent; corn 
acreage 670 per cent, and 70 per cent 
of the yield goes into silos; rye, 350 
per cent: sheep, 1,500 per cent; pure 
bred bulls, 2.000 per cent. 

The records of Oneida County are 
tynical of every county in the state of 
Wisconsin, and of every other state, 
where an able county agent has been 
employed. The investment in a coun- 
ty agent is the best investment Oneida 
County ever made. for it has brought 
in the biggest dividends in wealth and 
good citizenship, and this wealth is 
annual and its citizenshin dependable. 


Sales of farm implements are show- 
ing about 50 per cent increase over 
last year, due to increasing prices of 
farm products. a better outlook for 
farming, and the force of necessity. 


The Home of ‘*Hiawatha” 


Cloverland Magazine was exceptionally fortunate in obtaining a rare pic- 


ture for the April cover. 


It is not only a beautiful Cloverland scene but an ac- 


tual picture of the land of ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ made world famous by Henry W. Long- 


fellow. 


The picture is that of the winding AuTrain River in Alger County, 


Michigan, just above the point where its clear waters flow into AuTrain Lake, 
where placid waters impartially mirrored the dark faces at war council and the 


happy countenance of Hiawatha. 


It was this country, rich in Indian legend and 


natural beauty. that inspired Longfellow to write the most popular poem of all 
time, a poem that practically every boy and girl has memorized at some period 


of their school life. 


The picture of the AuTrain River, which has made such an attractive cover 
plate, was taken by A. C. Moore. formerly of Davenport, Iowa, but now a resi- 
dent and large property owner of Cloverland. 

Cloverland Magazine and its thousands of readers are deepnly indebted to 
Mr. Moore for the loan of this picture of “the land of Hiawatha’ that has been 


memorialized in poetry but visited by so few. 


“The land of Hiawatha’’ is now 


accessible by splendid highways and is destined te become a popular objective 


for tourists in Cloverland. 


OURISTS are coming te 

land this Summer by ten 

sands. They will be our 
although paying their way. D 
of visits to each community } 
from a glimpse from the car 
of an hour to several weeks. 
ter whether tourists are me 
ing, or stop for a meal, for gg 
for repairs for the car, to get o 
exercise, to linger a little an 


Entertaining Our Gti 


some point of interest, to cam 
night or stay for a week, they | 
guests and should be treated 

It costs nothing to be pl 
courteous, obliging, fair in hy 
dealing. It costs heavily to | 
courteous, unaccommodating, | 
because these people with n 
spend are only transients. The 
cranks, grouches, pessimists, g 
among tourists just as_ ther 
among farmers and business n 
taken as a whole the average 
is a mighty decent sort of fel 
anxious to pay his way on a fai 
for traveling, and no human 
more highly appreciates court 
a little kindness. 4 

It costs nothing in a financ 
to entertain tourists because 
paying to be entertained, 
and fed, so why not throw im 
sunshine and good cheer to 
measure of entertainment th 
for full and running over? 

No matter how charming the 
how delightful the climate, hoy 
tiful the roads, 


how bountif 
catch of fish, how restful th 
the forests, how exhilarating a 
into a lake of crystal water 
tesy on the part of nati 
charging on the part of ga 
hotels and farmers, will 
whole trip. The tourist will 
home with a rap for Cloverlan 
than a boost. That tourist 
return to Cloverland again al 
prevent others from coming in 
seasons. The loss to Cloverland 
be incalculable, because the har 
can not even be estimated. Ba 
always travels faster and farth 
good news, and “news is news” 
er it relates to the reception 
tertainment given tourists in| 
land, details of the latest sca’ 
high society, or reports from t 
of war. wy 
Cloverland Magazine is tél 
good news of Cloverland to 
of prospective tourists for 
pose of bringing them to 
this Summer and then have t 
back home and repeat the goo 
to others. If we all. do o 
make the stay of the thous 
tourists in Cloverland a ple 
isfactory outing this Summe 
direct thousands of others he 
year and so on the multipl 
crease each year until touris 
numbered by the hundreds 
sands instead of tens of thous 
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Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

We have just had occasio 
copy of your magazine dated 
this year. We were struck 
beautiful cover design which 
zine carried and looking thro 
issue was pleased to read the 
by Prof. B. F. Kindig. x 

We believe, as he does, in tt 
of beekeeping, in diversified | 
and from what we have ofte 
of the upper peninsula of Mich 
feel sure that intensive beekeef 
pay there. We congratula 
giving your readers the benet 
Kindig’s article and on calling 
peonle the attention of beekeé 
a valuable side issue on any 

Yours very truly, 
TEXAS HONEY PROC 
ASSOCIATION, 


. E. G. Le Stourget 


Work done under the gu 
the Agricultural College, — 
of Arizona, on plant path 
saved that state the cost of 
university. ie 


1922 


sand Girls Win 
Many Prizes 


SCONSIN club members were 
the greatest exhibitors of any 
jtate at the National Dairy 
ynd carried off two-thirds of 
ie money offered to members 
and girls’ clubs,” says T. L. 
state boys’ and girls’ club 
it the College of Agriculture 
Jniversity of Wisconsin. 
year Wisconsin club members 
rt in one state, two interstate 
national, and one internation- 
jition. Three hundred and 
ine boys and girls were at the 
air last year taking part in 
ration and exhibition pro- 
They exhibited 167 dairy 
00 pigs, 30 sheep, several hun- 
wis, and a large amount of 
ind field crops. 
ewick, with the help of E. J. 
B. F. Zaffke, and Miss Mildred 
, has organized 435 clubs, with 
Iment of 9,363 members. The 
lue of their product this last 
is $336,648.08, the cost was 
30, and the total net profit 
78. 
umber of clubs of the various 
nd their enrollment are; 35 
clubs, enrollment, 2,671; 64 
clubs, enrollment, 1,639; 91 
clubs, enrollment, 1,274; 33 
clubs, enrollment, 1,245; 66 
Wf clubs, enrollment, 850; 27 
bs, enrollment, 600; 16 sheep 
nrollment, 536; 31 hot lunch 
arollment, 421; and 20 single 
8, enrollment, 325. 


Stunt in Land 
Clearing 


. EARNEST of Chicago, who 
cently, with associates, pur- 
‘ased the LaDu farm two miles 
f Mosinee, Wis., announced 
would start land clearing with 
ombination of machines, prin- 
‘ong them being a huge trac- 
erly used in logging opera- 


nest stated that he had been 
on the land clearing proposi- 
the last eight years, in vari- 
s of the country. In addition 
‘ig stump pulling tractor, he 
) small tractors to.take the 
I stumps after they are pulled, 
ole burning platforms, where, 
* merchantable wood is sepa- 
@ refuse is converted into pot- 
charcoal by an entirely new 
‘These by-products, Mr. Harn- 
will pay the expense of clear- 
‘land. The ashes are made 
mercial fertilizer. 

; 


; 9 
ou Tell Em 
North-Western, Milwaukee 
Soo Line have just announced 
atirely new departure in Sum- 
8 to Northern Wisconsin and 
, which ought to prove im- 
popular with a lot of people. 
and tickets at fares but slight- 
ess of one fare for the round 
be on sale from Chicago and 
»e to Summer tourist destin- 
Northern Wisconsin and Up- 
igan each Friday and Satur- 
19 to Sept. 30, inclusive, good 
‘up to midnight of following 


good for the entire season 
m sale daily at rate of fare 
half for the round trip and 
r tickets at rate of fare and 
for the round trip, which is 
{ reduction from the fares in 
t season. 

fares are expected to. great- 
ate pleasure travel and de- 
nmer resort territory. 


rawberry Plants$9 


Everbearers—100 Senator Dunlop 


here at proper planting time. Send Now. We 

eg of strawberzies; also small fruits, shrubs, 
a8, etc. Free Catalog of avetye ning to plant, Our 
“will pay you to answer this adv. Write today to 


in Nursery. Box Allegan, Mich. 
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A Gas Well On Your Farm! 


"Tuars precisely what you can have 
—with a Colt Lighting-and-Cook- 
ing Plant! Artificial gas that pro- 
duces the most marvelous light known 
to science—a light many times brighter 
than that given by gas as used by city- 
folk; a light so near to sunlight it has 
coaxed hens into laying and vegetables 
into sprouting. ... 


Gas that makes the hottest of cook- 
ing flames—boils coffee in four minutes 
by the watch. So clean you can draw 
a silk handkerchief across the bottom 
of a pan and not soil it. No odor while 
burning. No matches necessary to ig- 
nite it. 

Gas for lighting home, barn, drive- 
way and outbuildings. 


Wee 
For Lighting 


Gas for cooking. 
Gas for ironing. 
Gas for water-heating. 


THIS gas is Carbide gas, and the 
simple Colt machine makes it for you 
automatically—when you need it, and 
only when you need it. Starts and 
shuts off supply automatically. 


Colt Plant Simplicity Itself 


The Colt generates this wonderful gas 
by mixing carbide with plain, ordinary 
water. It does all the work itself— 
there is nothing to get out of order. 
No expensive unit requiring replace- 


ment in short period of time. The gas 
is yours at the twist of fingers. And 
carbide is readily obtainable from ware- 
houses at all convenient points. There 
is no waste. Even the residue makes 
excellent fertilizer and whitewash. 
Easily installed, and the cost is aston- 
ishingly reasonable. 


More Than 341,000 Have 
Own Gas Well 


Carbide lighting and cooking is not a 
new-fangled, untried idea, the dream 
of a visionary. You will find it on more 
than 341,000 farms and country es- 
tates. Owners are enthusiastic about 
it. It makes their home stand out in 
the community. It makes it more val- 
uable, more cheerful and more com- 
fortable. It drives out the sweltering 
coal range—the dangerous, messy oil 
lamp that imperils eyesight and home, 
Chases drudgery. Brings sunlight wher- 
ever wanted. 


Get Full Facts—Mail Coupon 


You will want a Colt ‘‘Gas Well” once 
you are told the full story of the joy, 
comfort and convenience it brings— 
the utter simplicity and do-the-work- 
itself operation of the machine. Mail 
the coupon below. It will bring youa 
wonderful and amazing story. Send it 
today—NOW. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 


OLT 


TRADE MARK 


CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING 
PLANTS 


aes 


ed 
yf 


S08 


Onn 
O Het Please supply me 
) without obligation, full 
& ES facts onthe Colt Lighting 


and Cooking System. 


KO ,¢ J.B. COLT 

= ¢ COMPANY 

(@) ¢ 31 East 42nd St. 
New York 


NOTICE ANY DIFFERENCE? 
Home economics is now taught in | 
8,000 schools in the United States. Do | 4, 
you observe any better housekeeping | 
or higher standards of living? “es 


THE CLUB PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

In planning the program for your 
next club year, do not forget that your 
state university stands ready to help 
you. 


durable machine. 


BOX © 
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Intelligent farming makes the bank | 
account. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


59 
“More Potatoes 
7 rom ground planted secured 


by use of The KEYSTONE 
POTATO PLANTER than 


planting. Work perfectly ac- 
% Pcurate, A simple, strong, 
Write | w 
* for CATALOG, price, etc. | 
A. Je PLATT, MFR. 
STERLING, ILD. 


YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY, 
MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


Make big money with little work. Small expense te 
— el we bag you gos Fer of years we have 

: | made the world’s standard bee supplies. Write toda: 
by any other m ethod of | for handsome free booklet, ‘‘Bees for Pleasure art 
. | Profit,'’ or for our 64-page bee supply catalog. 


if you keep bees now, your occupation, amd 
home location, so we can better advise you. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
472 Main St., Medina, Ohie 


Direct 
Fast 
Decisive 


Long Distance beats travel, the mails or any other 
form of communication. 


| Your voice is your agent and you handle the business 
| yourself—for your voice is you. 


For either business or social purposes the telephone 
is the fastest, the most, direct, the most de- 
cisive means of communication. 


And the cost is small. 


Call the Long Distance operator, and she 


will connect you. Long distance reaches 
70,000 points. 


Michigan State Telephone Co. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY |-S2nScce--| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Miil and Pumping Machinery 


"NOUGH SAID 


, There is room for 100,- March 6, 1922. 
RMERS 000 new farmers on the Cloverland Magazine, 
\ 


cut-over lands tributary Dear Sir: 
Not many years from today I shall 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern also be a farmer of Cloverland. With 

Minnesota. this object in view, I think it is a good 
Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new plan to send in my renewed subscrip- 

farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, tion for the Cloverland Magazine. En- 

churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will closed you will find $1.00 in cash. 

fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the Yours truly, 

man of means. Write for information, (Signed) George Bernhard. 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway ge 0 ean ee 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant ds i } : 
y mt Lands in Wisconsin For sewing on shoe buttons, use a 
\ —— Sf SAIS hbo oe-sidenscanpomneadie: 


t When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Fishing in U. P 
Catch $10,000,0 
Every Year 


(Continued from page 2) 


than we—they have stocked 
lakes with suitable fish, = 

This last Summer a grou 
ers came to Iron River and 
to take them anywhere w 
could get fish. We canvassed 
uation carefully and to our humi 
and dismay were finally oblig 
take them over to Lake Vieux [ 
in Wisconsin, as there were 
sorts in Michigan where they 
get the fish they desired. ki 

Last Fall I was talking to ; 
man in Chicago and upon sa; 
I was from Jron River, he sp 
great pleasure of an automo 
through this county and adde 
he got all the fish that he cou 
and a big basketful to carry 
asked him where he got the 
he replied, “in Wisconsin.” — 
words, we are spending mone 
tract tourists up into this no 
country, they wear out our. 
spend not 10 per cent of their 
here that they should, and 
spend the most of their 7 
where they can get the fish 
they so much crave. 

It is entirely unnecessary 
streams should be so barren. 
the Gunnison River in Colora 
is one of the most wonde 
streams in the whole state, 
fished out as badly as man 
streams. Enterprising cit 
cured a hatchery at Gunnison 
when I was living near th 
stream was full of fish. Th 
talked to an old pioneer who- 
near Gunnison in 1864 before t 
Indians were driven out of th 
try and he told me that the fi 
Gunnison River were as plent 
1900 as they were before t 
men entered the country. 

The northern peninsula of 
has the finest trout streams bi 
the Adirondacks and the Rocky 
tains. There is no reason 
a series of fish hatcheries, they 
not again abound with fish as t! 
thirty or forty years ago. 
New England they have been W 
the same conditions that we n 
but they have restocked their 
until today you can get better 
within thirty miles of New 
than you can anywhere in 
Peninsula. 

It is true the state has be 
ping us fry from the southern 
sula to the extent of about 1.00 
vear. I think. at the outsidé 
than 5 per cent of these have m 
If there were sufficient fish hi 
vroperly distributed over the 
Peninsula to plant fingerlings. 
fish which have attained the le 
one and a half or two inch 
greater proportion of them wo 
ture and in a few years we wo 
good fishing. By good fishing 
that the average fisherman 
reasonably sure of getting a 
of fish. The tourist business 1 
infancy. Years ago doctors 1 
how to get well, now they are 
us how to live and keep we 
automobile has been the great 
veloner of tourist traffic of 1 
times. It is estimated that 01 
000.000 neovle in this countr 
never taken an automobile ft 
with the immense numbers of ¢ 
biles and with the growing rea 
that fresh air is the best kind 0 
cine, those seeking recreation 
woods and wild places will i 
Railwavs also are offering greéi 
duced fares to our section of 
Lae D 
For several years I have bet 
ing with friends and sportsmen 
Chicago and I was astonished | 
how few of them knew what g 
‘jing really was. Several years 
recounting to a groun of 
sportsmen the fishing that ] 
joyed along the Canadian ] 
they flatly refused {9 helieve 
could be so plentiful. 


1 
| 
| 
4 


zt 


922 


. learned that the sportsmen 
‘entral states favor trout fish- 
e all other kinds. If we can 
our fishing so that it is really 
e number of sportsmen who 
t this northern country will 
thing enormous. How large 
3ition it is to restock these 
can readily be shown. Sup- 
/pe moderate in our ideas, we 
mark at 100,000 tourists per 
vet us assume that 30,000 of 
e fishermen. Let us suppose 
sh fisherman gets 200 fish, 
ould make a total of 6,000,000 
sht by tourists. Now bear in 
at with good fishing our local 
n would increase in numbers 
y would take, say, 9,000,000 
otal of 15,000,000 fish a year. 
not able to say how maby fish 
les we would need, but it is 
3ay that we have not planted 
in 1 per cent of the fish which 
ld. While most fishermen pre- 
t fishing, we have wonderful 
lich should be restocked. Not 
fause some sportsmen prefer 
» fishing, but also as a mate- 
‘ce of food for our inhabitants. 
\stimated that a fish hatchery 
om $15,000 to $25,000 to in- 
d would cost from $6,000 to 
‘ year to maintain. Let us as- 
at it will require eight hatch- 
build up our fishing to the 
Oo which we wish. These 
es would cost $200,000 and 
squire $80,000 a year for run- 
yenses. Taxes are so high at 
@ that no unusual draft should 
: upon the state treasury. On 
xr hand, if we get real good 
it will not be difficult to sell 
1on-resident licenses a year, 
ead of the $3 non-resident fee, 
qe present time, it would be 
get $5 or a total of $150,000 a 
‘his sum would maintain the 
‘cheries, build up a sinking 
l pay for increased numbers of 
ardens. Nor is this all of the 
snefit to the state. Many tour- 
ald come back from year to 
nilding cottages of their own 
ny would come back as set: 
Resort hotels would be built. 
mers would experience a won- 
increased prosperity because 
‘excellent home markets for 
oduce, and if our seven million 
ere increased $3 each in valu- 
rhich is a moderate estimate, 
eased taxes to the state alone 
mount to $70,000 per year, and 
ion about $210,000 per year to 
1 authorities. 
ner words, the hatcheries can 
2 not only self supporting but 
1 be large direct revenue earn- 


his point should be distinctly 
1 mind in order to get the re- 
2 want. The streams have to 
sed with fish far beyond any- 
lus far contemplated so that 
ll attract sportsmen of wealth 
end large sums of money on 
ps. We will not get these re- 
iless we have a large number 
leries. 


| be noticed that in Minnesota 
lorado they estimate that each 
leaves at least $100. On that 
(00,000 tourists would leave 
)00 annually for our business 
juppose we compare this with 
1 mining industry. This will 
auch money as is left in the 
Peninsula by all of the iron 
2% the Menominee range. In 
rords, by an expense of less 
50,000,000, and in a few years 
2 can build up a self support- 
istry which will yield as much 
)usiness men as the iron mines 
Menominee range, which have 
mty years in developing and 
laye taken many millions of 
of investment. 
it fields always look greenest. 
ird for us to realize that we 
our feet such a tremendous 
id one which can be made so 
le in such short a time and for 
{an amount of money and one 
lich practically all our inhabit- 
ould benefit. Every Chamber 
nerce, every Commercial Club, 
portsman and every business 
ould get back of this great 
w 
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land cleared per dollar 


OR the cost of the dynamite which cleared one acre of 
your stump land in 1921, you ean now buy enough to 
clear an acre and a third. 


Dumorite, the new Du Pont dynamite, makes this possible. 
Under ordinary conditions, Dumorite will do better work, stick 
for stick, than any land-clearing explosive. And you can buy 
135 to 140 114” x 8” sticks of Dumorite at the price of 100 
114” x 8” sticks of 40% dynamite. 


Dumorite is non-freezing even in below-zero weather; and you 
won’t get a headache from using it. 


Take advantage of this Du Pont achievement. 


Clear more land 


in 1922 at materially less expense per acre. Buy Dumorite at 
your local dealer’s. Write us for the ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives,’’ which gives full instructions for use. , 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal Farm 
Lean System will help 


you clear your land. 


NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


Hartley Bldg. 
Duluth, Minn. 


McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(INT NON-FREEZING 


UPI 


six children. 
uted the last dozen. 
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movement which will pring pleasure, 
wealth and prosperity to “Cloverland, 
The Home of Hiawatha.” 


Hogs are now making corn worth 
$1 a bushel as meat, and agricultural 
prosperity is returning. Still, there 
has been no special class legislation, 
the “only remedy” held in sight and 
acclaimed by the professional “up- 
lifters” of the farmers and politicians 
trying to cinch up the farmer vote. 


Charlie Sobb, a farmer near Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is the father of thirty- 
His third wife contrib- 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
lands. 

“Be sure you are right.” You owe this to your family, yourself, and 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


, Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


County Agricultural Agent 
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Figure - Roof 


A large share of the expense in any roof is the labor of laying it. If 
you put on the right kind of roof, that settles the matter for good and 
all. You are never going to have to fuss with it and your first cost is 
going to be your last cost. That is the result when you insist on having 


“HALF CENTURY” BRAND WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Laid With Galvanized or Copper Nails 

There is no wood that can excel White Cedar in weather-resisting 
quality. That’s why it is such a wonderful shingle wood. And “Half 
Century” Shingles are the best White Cedar Shingles because they are 
made the right thickness and are air cured. 

Shingles that are cut too thin or are too hastily seasoned, as is apt to 
be the case when they are cured under the dry kiln process, are liable to 
split in nailing and they have a tendency to crack, curl and warp. 

‘Half Century” Shingles are cut right, cured right and they last as 
long as their name indicates. And they stain beautifully in any shade. 

All lumber dealers can supply you. (Look for the trade-mark on 
every bundle. It’s your guarantee of quality.) 


Ask us for a copy of our valuable booklet,‘‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof.” It’s free. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


WHEN CARS PASS YOU 
ON THE ROAD 


You Can Bet a Large Percentage of Them Use 


Red Crown 


Gasoline 


If you love action—and get a thrill from shooting out ahead 
of the rest—use Red Crown, there is no gasoline made that sur- 
passes it. 


Red Crown is good motor gasoline. Not only does it insure 
a quick “‘get-a-way,’”’ but it causes your engine to accelerate 
smoothly and deliver the maximum power and speed it is cap- 
able of developing. 


Red Crown is made to produce an abundance of power. Its 
chain of boiling point fractions is so arranged as to give to the 
piston an action closely approximating the smooth, even stroke 
of the steam engine. 


It is impossible to manufacture a more economical gasoline 
for use in the automobile engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


\ CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Catching $20,000,000 in € 
the Fourth Year 
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great forests, game of every descrip- 
tion, which furnished food and rai- 
ment for the citizens who cared to 
secure it. And who are they, my 
friends, who do not possess a sufficient 
amount of that God-given love of sport 
—sport in the great out-of-doors which 
was a divine gift to man when he was 
given dominion over the beasts of the 
fields and the fowls of the air, and 
good old Dame Nature placed all these 
things here for man to enjoy. Did 
ever the most gifted artist or painter 
adorn the canvas with a more pleasing 
picture in any land than the one I 
am trying to paint in feeble words? 


“Now, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood, nor do I desire or want yow to 
think I would stay the hand of prog- 
ress, or that I would keep this. great 
undeveloped empire in such a state 
that it would not furnish and produce 
all that it formerly has, and more, in 
every phase of commercial life, for the 
benefit of the American people through- 
out our United States. 

“Scientific research and development 
projects have been carried on ever 
since Creation’s Dawn, and perhaps we 
have progressed to such an extent that 
we can yet save the old bird and have 
plenty of golden eggs for this genera- 
tion and set an. example and a preée- 
dent which wiil endure for all time to 
come. We can propagate our fish, for 
nature has left with us millions and 
millions of acres of sky blue water, 
the natural homes and haunts of our 
gamey fish of every kind; protect and 
develop our forests, and we have pro- 
tected wild life and have invited the 
game to this section of our continent, 
the game now so rapidly disappearing, 
We can supply the real lover of the 
great outdoors and the real sportsman 
and fisherman with every variety of 
game fish, but we can never expect to 
propagate in Wisconsin, in Michigan 
or in Minnesota, any such quantities 
as are necessary to supply the nation 
or the world, by permitting the com- 
mercial fishermen to come into our 
states with no interest whatever in 
their development, but merely: that of 
deriving the maximum monetary reve- 
nue from that source. By this same 
forest development, you have regulated 
the flow of water in our different lakes 
and streams; yes, and you have pro- 
vided a splendid irrigation system by 
nature’s own wonderful rainfall. Now, 
since we are invoking the powers of 
science, and since we are compelled to 
develop more and more along modern 
and scientific lines, we can retain the 
beauties of nature and let us who are 
here today plan for the future of this 
section, so we, at least, may have set a 
high mark for development and pro- 
gress for future generations to follow, 


' having in mind the commercial side 


of the question, which, after all, must 
be given serious consideration. Pros- 
perity and progress, and the happiness 
of the human race can best be secured 
by a definite well thought out plan, so 
well tried that there is no question of 
the ultimate results to be obtained. 
“Let us combine the happy func- 
tions of development with creation 
and progress. Here we have a coun- 
try which produces, among other 
things, wonderful small fruits, an 
abundance of vegetables, grains and 
grasses. In fact, it was intended be- 
yond question to be the home of the 
small producer, and by the aid of the 
county, state, or nation, we should 
and can aid the poor settlers and 
farmers, the man of limited means, to 
develop at least a five-acre tract on 
each forty-acre farm; and to my 
mind, the forty-acre farmer is the man 
that we should encourage to become 
a permanent settler in this section. 
This has been encouraged in Minne- 
sota through acts passed by the legis- 
lature of that state and I give it to 
you today as being worthy of consid- 
eration because it has worked out so 
splendidly in Minnesota. ; 
“Then with proper advertising, ex- 


ploiting the opportunities for 
tion in your particular section 
my particular section, tourist 
vited for summer yacations, g 
tions during the winter 
well. Through the activit 
Ten Thousand Lakes. of M 
Association, we have built y 
nesota in the past four year 
the most stringent and trying 
ever known in financial and eo) 
cial circles, from a small yi 
ty of only 13,000 people in ] 
300,000 travelers. in the lag 
which to my mind was ther 
ing to the average business n 
that is not all—we have induc 
tal to invest in our resource 
extent of between two and t 
lion dollars which has gone } 
manent property, such as 
struction of summer cottage 
hotels and accommodation 
traveler. This has really 
means of aiding that class of 
and settler, situated away f 
main thoroughfares of traffi 
brought to him a market a 
door, given him cash for his 
den truck which he neve 
any remuneration for in 
Every article of food that the] 
race demands is readily sold ii 
manner and it has encouraged 
class of people in a way 
never heretofore dreamed 
and it has gone still fart 
months of July and Augus 
months during which our b 
girls are at home, away fro 
schools and many without any 
nent employment, and by a 
parents and others in the ¢ai 
wonderful tourist travel, th 
been able to earn very good 
and have secured considerable 
in that manner. ‘ 
“I know it will come to the 
of many in this audience, that 
encourage each and every sta 
has attractions for the 
seeker to engage in this sa 
work, perhaps we will succ 
particular section and others | 
ceed in their particular sec 
that some portion of this g 
American continent will surel 
loser. I do not know that I 
so enthusiastic on this subje 
not believe that I would h 
heart to come out and prom 
proposition that would have 1 
purpose the pulling down of 
cess of others, in order that 0 
ticular community might live 
such a condition is not borne | 
the facts. Statistics show th 
than $600,000,000 leave the po 
the American people annua 
abroad in foreign countries 
is chiefly because the peopl 
ica do not know or underst 
have never been thoroughly 
the wonderful attractions we | hi 
home. 
“See America First” was ¢ 
adopted sometime ago by 
who had, no doubt, the in 
this country at heart, but it I 
been brought home to thinkin 
so that they would give it tl 
eration that is due to such a 
ful country as we have. Do yi 
suppose if the money now being 
in foreign countries was 
through the various channels 
in all commercial walks of lift 
country, that it would make a 
ence with the producer of this 
try today? If this same amo 
money year in and year 0 
leaves the pockets of America 
zens and is spent abroad, we 
left with us in this country 
difference in our commercla 
would be effected. 
“Then there is another 
worthy of consideration—of # 
human family of the Unit 
over 110,000,000 souls, littl 
6,000,000 have acquired the 
traveling. Conditions have 


a h ot 


nil, 1922 
id 


‘his country—the bread-winner no 
ser rests his elbows on the mahog- 
/ counter and his foot on the rail, 
) he has acquired an entirely new 
it—that of driving an automobile 
may be a splendid limousine or 
iay be a Ford—hbut he is traveling, 
seeing through his own section 
ae state in the company of his own 
ily and becoming more familia 
1 the conditions of his own coun- 
and a great deal better acquainted 
t his own family. 


fou may go on, and on with this 
ure, but the facts are, we, who 
2 in mind the welfare of our com- 
ties, our states, our great nation, 
their interest at heart, and wish 
evelop this particular section, can 
that there is a way to make this 
itry prosperous and happy and 
slop it to the extreme by a method 
sh has been “tried and not found 
ting,” where a determined, well 
mized effort is put forth. 


want briefiy, to refer to the Ten 
sand Lakes of Minnesota Associ- 
a to illustrate for you how a cen- 
, bureau of information must be 
ided if the greatest results are to 
secured. We spent about $20,000 
ye early part of the season of 1921 
display advertisements in metro- 
an newspapers and national 
azimes and it brought thousands 
nquiries from all over the coun- 
for information about Minne. 
. The inquiries were acknowl- 
‘d by individual letters and with 
| literature as the inquirer re: 
‘ted. In this manner, we placed 
he hands of people the literature 
th they ask for and not merely 
t we thought they might want. 
3 we reduce the cost of literature 
‘minimum, there being practically 
waste, and we secure the greatest 
Its. It may be somewhat illumi- 
4g to you to know that in the 
? of Minnesota last year, through 
work of the Ten Thousand Lakes 
finnesota Association, we secured 
ourist traffic, a dollar for every 
mills spent for this work, proving 
veryone that the results are not 
wonderful, but also that we must 
d a greater amount of money this 
_ and in the years to come to re- 
> the maximum benefits. 
this is only to give you a concrete 
ple of what we are doing in Min- 
ta. I am not sufficiently familiar 
‘ what your aims and purposes 
N Michigan and Wisconsin, but if 
tesota has fostered an organiza- 
| Dot more than four years old, 
|has shown the satisfactory re- 
| which I have above mentioned, 
it has, then all of this section can 
veloped in the same manner and 
ich a way that it will produce re- 
80 wonderful that the most ard- 
optimist cannot believe or con- 
) of it at the present time.” 
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ment, Circulation, Etc., re- 
ed by the Act of Congress of 
» 24, 1912, of the Clover- 


ement of Ownership, Man- | 
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Harvest-Time Preparedness 


GRICULTURE, the basic business of America, ap- 
proaches its busy season with fair weather signals set. 

Farm prices have climbed higher and general farm- 

ing conditions are looking upward. Balmy days are at hand, 
bringing cheerfulness to the countryside. 


farmer to arm himself with efficient tool and profitable method. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm Operating Equipment 


The old reliable quality can be depended 
upon, and the prices will reflect the sincere efforts that have 
been made to supply you with the best equipment at satis- 


When dependable tools have put your crops in the 
ground, begin at once to safeguard every step of the way 
is in. 
machines—do it today—so that hay time and harvest may 
find you ready. As generations before have done, place 
your reliance in McCormick and Deering binders and mowers 
and add to the pleasure and security of the harvest by using 
binder twine bearing the same names. McCormick, Deering, 
and International twines sell this year at the lowest prices 
quoted in over five years. The spread today between these 
highest-quality binder twines and inferior brands is so 
small that no farmer can afford to take chances. 

Do not permit the emergency economies that have been 
necessary in recent years to impair your good judgment now. 
Where repairs have carried your machines long beyond their 
ordinary life of usefulness, replace them with the best that 
today’s manufacturing skill can provide. 
machines, displayed by all McCormick-Deering dealers, will 
help you to farm more profitably this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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These 
McCormick-Deering 
Products arein Demand 

at this Time of Year: 

It is time for the Tractors 
Titan 10-20 
International 8-16 
International 15-30 


Grain Binders 
Push Binders 
Headers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay Presses 
Threshers 

Potato Diggers 
Wagons 

Engines 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Motor Trucks 
Twine 

Repairs 


at the store of the McCormick- 


Make an early survey of your 


The 
McCormick-Deering 
Dealer Offers You 
Standard Tractors and 
the Best-known, Most- 
complete Line of Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 

on the Market. 
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| Magazine, published month- 
t Menominee, Michigan. For 
1, 1922. 


‘7B OF MICHIGAN, 

*y of Menominee, ss. 

ee me, a Notary Public in and for 
tate and County aforesaid, personal- 
peared R. M. Andrews, who, having 
duly sworn according to law, de- 
and says that he is the publisher of 
overland Magazine, and that the 
‘ing is, to the best of his knowledge 
lief, a true statement ‘of the own- 
4, Management, etc., of the afore- 
ublication for the date shown in the 
Caption, required by the Act of Au- 
L, 1912, embodied in section 433, 
| Laws and regulations, printed on 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

at the names and addresses of 
Basher, editor and business man- 


her, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 
ee Editor, H. A. Perry, Menom- 
hess Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 


Michigan. 
_the owners are Herald-Leader 


Andrews, Menominee, Mich. 
Munroe, Menominee, Mich. 
Donnell, Menominee, Mich, 
Seidl, Menominee, Mich. 

. 


fe 
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That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 


curities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 


stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear up- 
on the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 


company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom _ such 


trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear up- 
on the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to _ believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
Securities than as so stated by him. 
R. M. ANDREWS, 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and_ subscribed before me 
this 26th day of March, 1922, 
ETTA E. MURRAY. 
(My Commission expires April 26, 1925). 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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Most Rapid Agricultural Progress of Any 
County in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
That’s the Record of 


GOGEBIC COUNTY 


There Are Many Good Reasons 


Gogebic County offers the best inducements to the settler— 
good soil at $10 to $25 an acre, land that grew hardwood and 
is easily. cleared, and sold on liberal terms at a low price, giv- 
ing the settler a chance to conserve his capital for improve- 
ments. 

Co-operation of farmers who have made a success of farm- 
ing and dairying in the county, of friendly banks and business 
men, unstinted aid from a wide-awake County Farm Bureau, 
help the settler to make his enterprise a success. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Test- 
ing Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, and similar organizations that help the new settler get 
started right. 

Land Clearing is done co-operatively, reducing the cost to 
a minimum. 


a 
Lond, "es 


a The greatest iron ore mines in the world are at Ironwood, 
Bessemer and Wakefield, providing near-by, high-priced mar- 
kets for all farm produce. The great iron mines also open up 
a market for small timber on cut-over land, which settlers are 
able to supply from their land. 

Labor is available in the lumbering, mining and other indus- 
tries, so that settlers may work out part time if they desire, and 
fe good wages to help pay for improvements or pay for the 
and. 

An assured rainfall that makes crops a certainty. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted for dairying and grow- 
ing potatoes, the two biggest and most profitable cash crops in 
agriculture. 

Co-operation among all the people of Gogebic County to 
make agriculture a success. 

U. S. census for 1920 show that 51% of all increase in 
agricultural development was in Cloverland, and Gogebic 
County leads all other Cloverland counties in percentage of in- 
crease in development. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Thousands of tourists will spend a week to a month in Cloy- 
erland next summer. Gogebic County offers ideal lakes and 
streams that abound with fish, great areas of virgin forest, 
good roads, and FREE CAMP SITES at convenient locations. 
Spend part of your vacation in Gogebic County and while you 
are enjoying an unexcelled outing you will have an opportun- 
ity to verify all that is claimed for Gogebic County. 


For special or detail information write to 


C. E. GUNDERSON 
County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Touring Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 5) 


strect leading into the city. Twenty- 
five years ago it was a model struc- 
ture and admired throughout the 
Northwest. It wags named tor the man 
who organized the Ironwood system 
of schools, so original, so efficient, so 
well adapted to the needs of a popula- 
tion consisting of thirty different na- 
tionalities, that he gainec a nation- 
wide reputation. The campus has 
eleven acres, half of which is a park 
that ig a grand place for the weary 
traveler to “rest and refresh himself.” 
In time the old building will be re- 
placed by another that will again be 
the pride of the Upper Peninsula. 

Three other large buildings are now 
in process of construction, the Elks’ 
Home, the Masonic Temple, and the 
Memorial Building, and Ironwood peo- 
ple will be very happy to show them 
to visitors. 

Every tourist should plan to ride 
out to Lake Superior. This road was 
completed in 1921 and is seventeen 
miles long, twelve miles of it passing 


Tri-state to Develop Vast Empire ~ 


(Continued from page 3) y 


P. D. Southworth, County Agricultural 
Agent, Chippewa County, Chippewa, Wis. 

J. F. Reed, Minnesota Farm Bureau, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Stokley Ligon, Preditory Animal] In- 
spector, U. S. Biological Survey, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Glen M. Householder, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Madison, Wis. 

H. S. Funston, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Soo Line Railway, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

F. S. McCabe, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, Omaha Line, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. W. Byerly, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 

I. F. Benson, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

M. M. Goodsill, Assistant Manager, De- 
partment of Immigration and Industry, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St Paul, Minn. 

Wallace Ashby, Agricultural Engineer, 
Land Department, Duluth & Iron Range 
Railway, Duluth, Minn. 

L. B. Arnold, Land Commissioner, Du- 
luth & Iron-Range Railway, Duluth, Minn, 

W. J. Rintoul, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Harry Peterson, Soo Line, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ford J. Allen, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, Chicago, Il. 

_E. C. Leedy, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Andrew W. Hopkins, Editor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Roger M. Andrews, President, Clover- 
land Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 

H. L. Hoard and Mrs. Hoard, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

F. W. Hoard, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 

E. R. McIntyre, Wisconsin Farmer, 
Madison, Wis. 

Henry Campbell, General Manager, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Henry A. Perry, Vice President, Clov- 
erland Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 
_Arthur W. Stace, Managing HEditor, 
Grand Rapids Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. A. Hume, Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dan A. Wallace, Editor, The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

_ Charles P. Hutcheson, General Manager, 
Stock & Dairy Farmer, Duluth, Minn. 

Robert S. Crawford, Editor, Alumni 
Magazine, Madison, Wis. 

James EK. Jones, Editor, Weekly Events, 
Kilbourne, Wis. 

H, E. Howe, Editor, Courier, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

A. Mathewson, Dupont Powder Com- 
pany, Wausaukee, Wiis. 

J. R. Mattern, Atlas Powder Company, 
Julian, Penn, 

Hi Clark, Atlas Powder Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. J. Broadhead, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill 

Cc Harvey, representing group of 
lumbermen, Escanaba, Mich. 

John §. Bordner, farmer, Ladysmith, 


is. 

Amos Radcliffe, farmer, Hagle River, 
Wis. 

George Amundson, agriculturist and 
land clearing expert, Ashland, Wis. 
Pa! EX. Radtke, real estate, Antigo, 

Jis. 

N. Larson, real estate, Neenah, Wis. 

_ Raymond B. Swigart, sales director, 

Swigart Land Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Be oa L. Brooks, lumberman, Tomahawk, 
is. 

C. H. Werden, C. H. Werden Lumber 
Company, Mason, Wis. 

Dewitt Van Ostrand, real estate, Phil- 
lips, Wis. 
ae W. Thayer, real estate, Rhinelander, 

is. ; 

Henry W. Stokes, member Wisconsin 
Legislature, Waterloo, Wis. 

J. F. Riehle, Skidmore-Riehle Land 
Company, Marinette, Wis. 

C. W. Reynolds, real estate, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 


| 


through a dense forest of hardw 
and hemlock. The county engin 
executed a remarkable feat in ma 
a grade of 6 per cent for a dro 
500 feet in one and a half miles. 
Gogebic County. has a shore li 
fifty-five miles on Lake Superior a 
is accessible in only one strete 
beach, a mile and a half long. 
county has purchased ninety acr 
land surrounding this beach an 
ready has cleared the underbrush fro 
most of it to make a grand park, ( 
the hottest days of Summer the te 
perature around the lake is very mil 
During the tourist season there w 
be every facility for camping. 
Gogebic County is assured 0 
ever increasing number of tou 
for, leaving out of consideration | 
many attractions, it is the gatew 
between the east and the west 
both the Theodore Roosevelt Hig 
and the Kings Highway from Halifi 
to Vancouver. In any event, tour 
must pass through our county. 


D. U. Parkinson, Bayfield Invest 
Association, Mason, Wis. =| 
' —. Cc. Hart, Rust-Owen Lumber C 
pany, Drummond, Wis. ? 
eae J. Edminster, real estate, Holeom 

is. } 

William F. Diehl, Bayfield Investn 
Company, Mason, Wis. : 

Cc. N. Falk, Tomahawk Land Compa 
Tomahawk, Wis. 

George Peterson, Athens Realty Co 
pany, Athens, Wis. mz 

J. R. Williams, De Laval Creanti 
rator Company, Waukesha, Wis. 
' Daniel Higgins, Court Reporter, Co) 
House, Milwaukee, Wis. ee 

Charles H. Schutz, manager, Rosebu 
Ranch Company, Amasa, Mich, 

L. W. Martin, manager, Blaney La 


and Cattle Company, Blaney, Mich, — 


David Weeks, real estate, Mitchell, | 
Dak. ; 

R. P. Wippeman, real estate, Milw 
kee, Wis. 5 

M. F. Beaudoin, Edward Hines 
Land Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Senator Charles E. Townsend, 
Michigan, was unable to be present 
his services were required at the m 
ing of the Rivers and Harbors Congr 
in Washington, which was consideri 
the feasibility of the Great Lak 
Lawrence. Tidewater Canal proj 
He was on the program for an addr 
on “A National Reclamation Poli¢ 
but sent his paper, which was read 
the Congress. gs 


John A. Doelle, director of agri 
tural development, Michigan Depé 
ment of Agriculture, was also in Wa 
ington to attend the Rivers and FE 
bors Congress. , 

Governor J. J. Blaine, of Wiscons 
who was to have delivered the ad 
of welcome, sent a written me 
which was read. i: 


Declaration of Principl 


E, THE members of the 
W\ State Development Cong 

annual convention assen 
reaffirm our unswerving allegian 
our country, its constitution and 
laws. - 


We believe in the destiny 
great northern empire in 
live. The states of Michigan, 
sota and Wisconsin lie near the 
of the North American Cont 
They are blessed not only with 
culable mineral wealth and some 
world’s greatest manufacturing im 
tries, but with a soil that is won 
fully productive, a climate that 
and a bounteous annual rail 
Thousands of beautiful lakes stud 
surface of our commonwealths and | 
farm lands are drained by stream 
flow to the Atlantic, the Gulf a 
Hudson Bay. 4 

Our interests are identical ane 
welfare dependent upon co-opere 
effort to insure and hasten a san 
stantial and permanent develo 
of our potential resources. 

In the solution of our commo! 
lems certain principles are fund 
al, and we hereby unanimous! 


~ 


7 
il, 1922 
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be to these declarations of prin- 
e: 
n the lands of Michigan, Minnesota 
Wisconsin lumbering is giving 
to agriculture. Millions of acres 
ertile, arable land await profitable 
cultural development. They await 
development of prosperous farms, 
erection of farm homes and the 
‘ing of families. These cut-over 
ls, these well-drained marsh lands, 
¢ to the landless man of energy and 
jition a splendid opportunity to be- 
e a home owner in this territory of 
ile soil, available markets and ex- 
ive means of transportation. 
ore important to our three states 
1 the crops raised on these new 
as is the founding of the farm 
es and the resulting permanent 
‘ ever-growing contribution to our 
onal wealth. 


- Community Development. 


sttlement of the old Northwest was 
‘e by pioneer stock working on an 
‘vyidualistic basis. Modern -coloni- 
gn methods have advanced from 
individualistic effort to the com- 
ity ideal. 


mmunity development requires 
demands conscious planning. It is 
belief that to a great extent com- 
ity. development should be super- 
1 by the state, that it can be more 
omically and efficiently directed by 
3tate than by private initiative. In 
ning this belief there should ever 
jorne in mind the cardinal prin- 
: that state effort should supple- 
t, rather than replace individual 
ative. The states should super- 
the activities of colonization com- 
es, rather than engage directly in 
* operations. By strengthening 
igration and allied agencies it can 
rol land settlement work and in- 
good faith and fair dealing be- 
n agency and immigrant. 


4 Colonization and Topographic 
i% Survey 

assification of land is essential. * It 
e only sane method for determin- 
he soil’s best use; its adaptability 
jame preserve, forest reserve, spe- 
crops, or general farming. We 
a complete and state-wide land 
ification of all the areas of our re- 
ive states. 

pographic surveys by the United 


4s Geological Survey are invalu- 
| We urge their more careful 
r and their greater use in the 


hing of highways, drainage sys- 
}and water powers, and their most 
ul consideration in the establish- 
' of forest reserves and the work 
nd classification. 


2eping Faith With the Settler 


' demand and endorse the most 
ute good faith between the state 
ts agencies, the private interests 
‘encies under its control, and the 
Ton our cut-over lands. We com- 
| the policy of any state which 
ig and offering for sale cut-over 
withholds from sale the poor 
‘and offers to settlers only those 
‘of known soil fertility, adjacent 
ilroads and markets, and which 
offer to the new settler the oppor- 
7 for success and eventual pros- 
‘in his new home. We unequi- 
‘y condemn the sale of poor, in- 
sible or non-agricultural lands to 
zrants to our states. We urge 
‘most co-operation of our various 
‘ers looking to the location of set- 
‘upon good lands, the establish- 
of community centers, the assist- 
of agricultural colleges; agricul- 
'departments and kindred agen- 
1 advising, counseling and assist- 
e@ new immigrant. 

condemn any policy of exploita- 
t the expense of the new settler, 
trongly urge a policy of develop- 
for the benefit of the states and 
treme of good faith for the bene- 
the settler. 


:xtension of Rural Credits 

re is a very evident need at this 
for a national credit system 
to the needs of the farmer. The 
il Reserve system admirably 
the needs of the business man 
s his capital frequently and 
y finance his operations with 


Fs 


short time loans. In normal times the 
Federal Reserve system also serves 
the farmers’ needs, but within the past 
year of stress it is entirely inadequate 
as evidenced by the revival of the 
War Finance Corporation. The farm- 
er now needs a permanent credit sys- 
tem based on his yearly turn-over of 
capital, a system that will give that 
so-called “shadow line”? credit which 
comes between the short time loan and 
the long time mortgage. The granting 
of such credit will alone enable the 
farmer to extricate himself from his 
present difficulties. 


We therefore recommend the pas- 
sage of such national legislation as 
will enable the building of such an ag- 
ricultural credit system as will perma- 
nently function as a stabilizer of farm 
loans in the way that the Federal Re- 
serve banks stabilize commercial loans. 
We commend for study the bills, based 
on the report of the Joint Committee 
on Agricultural Investigation, as a 
possible solution of the problem of se- 
curing a credit system suited to the 
needs of agriculture. 

We recommend further, that the Fed- 
eral Farm Land Banks be empowered 
to issue such additional bonds as are 
necessary to care for the present short- 
age of investment funds in the farm- 
mortgage market. 


Better Drainage 


Marsh lands properly drained and 
managed are among the most produc- 
tive and profitable of lands. Success- 
ful drainage demands that the outlet 
drains be sufficiently deep and that the 
deep outlet drains furnish adequate un- 
derdrainage. The farm educational 
agencies should co-operate with the set- 
tler and advise him as to the fertilizer 
requirements of the soils in many cases 
new to him. 

We urge development companies to 
so perfect the internal drainage, pref- 
erably by tile, and to so cultivate and 
fertilize the land that at least one 
profitable crop shall have been har- 
vested on at least one-half of the 
drained marsh on each tract before its 
sale to any settler of limited means. 
Should this procedure not be feasible 
we urge as its alternative that the col- 
onization company finance the pur- 
chase of sufficient drain tile for the 
settler to underdrain thoroughly a sub- 
stantial portion of his marsh into: out- 
lets guaranteed by the company. 


State Forestry. 

A vital part of any program of state 
development is an adequate, .well-con- 
sidered, vigorous state forestry policy. 
As essential features of such policy we 
submit: 


1. Efficient measures to prevent 
forest fires that the lives of settlers 
may be guarded and matured and 
growing timber saved; 


2. Reforestation of all state owned 
lands shown by land classification to 
be non-agricultural; 

3. State acquisition of non-agricul- 
tural lands by gift, purchase or for- 
feiture for reforestation; 


4. Immediate reforestation of all 
public land on the shores of lakes and 
streams and state encouragement of 
reforestation of privately owned lands 
of similar nature; 


5. Conservative logging on _ state 
and private lands and wiser, more eco- 
nomic use of forest products; 

6. Expert advice for the farmer on 
the management of his wood lot and 
state encouragement of the preserva- 
tion and propagation of valuable na- 
tive trees. 

7. Particular attention to the con- 
servation and propagation of timber 
for pulp wood. 

8. Imposition of a stumpage tax, in 
lieu of annual taxes, upon growing 
timber, including wood lots. 

9. The enactment of special legis- 
lative measures for the relief of ex- 
tensive regions whose development is 
retarded by loss of tax revenue 
through existence within their con- 
fines of large public forests. The pas- 
sage by the legislatures of our three 
states of such laws as will assist 
school and road development in these 
territories by sufficient state aid to off- 
set this loss in tax revenue. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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PRODUCTION o MILK 
Of the Average Cow inthe United States 
and Dairy Countries 
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‘Prepared by the Dairy Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.’ § 


Not More Cows—But 
Better Cows 


Compare the average yearly milk production in the United 
States, of 3,527 lbs. per cow, with that of other countries 
shown above. You will see at a glance that one of the 
greatest means of increasing dairy profits is in: obtaining 
better cows. 

The cheapest and best way of getting better cows is to 
raise them. Use a good bull, keep the best calves from your 
best cows and raise them on De Laval skim-milk, which is a 
splendid feed when properly fed. In this way you can im- 
prove your herd at very little cost. 

A De Laval Separator is valued chiefly because it separates 
cream—a cash crop—better, quicker, cheaper and without 
waste. But of almost equal importance is the skim-milk it 
gives, which will replace your present cows with better cows; 
or as Pren Moore of the University of Idaho says, ‘‘when 
fed to laying hens will bring you as much money as the orig- 
inal butter-fat;’’ while it is without equal for growing pigs. 

Milk, butter, eggs, poultry and pork, the best paying crops— 
a De Laval helps make them possible and more profitable. 


FREE! This little booklet tells 
you how to raise fine calves on 
De Laval separated skim-milk. 
It is simple and practical. Sent 
free on request to your nearest 
De Laval office. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison Street 


The original cream separator. 
Over 2,500,000 in daily nse; 
about as many as all the rest 
combined. Has won 1,091 grand 
and first prizes at every impor- 
tant exposition. Skims cleaner, 
turns easier and lasts longerthan 
any other. The world’s standard. 
Pays for itself. Sold on easy 
terms. See your De Laval Agent 
or write for information. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Oconto County’s Great Holstein Herd 


THE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 
ADOLPH FP. LERNER, Owner BP. W. NEMET”Y, Herdsman 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1921. 
Menominee River Sugar Co., : 


Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, a 
pure bred Holstein, made the following record: 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


BMteere ity) Ua yiSk aes aa. ossicles eo Cee Seon 32.2 Ibs. 
BVT Kaiti ae CalV'GA te co: ce scrc.ce cue eae ee 745.6 Ibs. 
Minima lendaryin, Cort. 8 dats ae cate ee 115.6 Ibs. 
Butt ereinesUpday Sm. Vice wale t ate eee ee 126.2 lbs. 
VETS a8 2S )0) Ae Ee aan ee A pee A oR 3136.5 Ibs. 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Wis- 
consin State records for a cow of her age. This cow was awarded. three 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 

For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount of 
steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 Ibs. of beet pulp per 
day. We are feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of beet 
pulp and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as a 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute for 
silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. 


THE QUALITY FARMS, 
Adolph P. Lehner, 


APL/MDW Owner. 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
fron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Union National Bank 
of Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 
United States Depositary 
We Invite Correspondence 
Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Directors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R. 
P. Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M. J. 
j Sherwood. 


Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems, It always 
pays to consult your banker. 


ES EOE SCE ee eye Le ck 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


They Invite Correspondence. 
DAN on Oe 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s — 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers; Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier ; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’”’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


| Houghton National Bank 


DN 
ee 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 
Capitals mideilereisineie v's. $200,000.00 
SUPPL Roser totens osic slate evs $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres:; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
38% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste, Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred |S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
jer; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


LL 
nn EEE 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 


prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; EB. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


—— oe 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

§. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


mn 
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Should Reclamation of Idle 
Acres Be Curtailedr 


(Continued from page 6) 


that production is outrunning growth 
in population. 

The bumper crop of a year or two 
should not mislead us with reference 
to total production. While we have 
yet considerable surplus of corn to 
carry over into next year, we should 
also remember that the nation’s 
oat crop in 1921 was 450,000,000 
bushels short of that produced in 1920. 
In fact, the total crop yield of all cer- 
eals, as reported in the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s report for 1921 was 656,- 
000,000 bushels less than for the pre- 
vious year. This potato crop of the 
United States was short 72,000,000 
bushels as compared with that of 1920. 

With such variations in total crop 
production, it is at once apparent that 
the additions that could possibly be 
made from crops grown on reclaimed 
lands would exert a very minor ef- 
fect. The stimulus that came during 
the war for enlarged wheat production 
increased in a single year the acreage 
planted from 64,350,000 acres in 1918 
to 73,690,000 acres the next year. This 
rapid expansion was due largely to 
the effect of war time prices and was 
immediately followed the next year by 
a decline in acreage to 61,176,000 acres 
or a drop of over one-sixth. 

These facts should be taken into 
consideration in determining the prop- 
er course of procedure to follow with 
reference to a national reclamation 
policy. 

Ig the nation to be guided in its 
permanent policy by the little whiffs 
of geasonable variation, or will it ad- 
just its sails by taking into account 
the trade winds which permanently 
affect the routes of commerce «n the 
broad ocean of national prosperity? 

How are these three states to pro- 
ceed? We want and we need a &t. 
Lawrence waterway to furnish us an 
outlet to the seaboard for the prod- 
ucts of this inland empire, Will we 
adjust our developmental program so 
as to be ready or not to load these 
boats with food cargoes when they 
enter our lake ports? 

From 1,200 to 2,000 new settlers a 
year are locating in Northern Wis- 
consin. I do not have the data at 
hand with reference as to how many 
are going into Northern Michigan and 
Minnesota, but in both of these sec- 
tions active colonization is in pro- 
gress. Probably it is safe to assume 
that there are at least from 4,000 to 
5,000 new homes established in this 
forested basin of the upper lakes each 
year. 

It ig obvious on a moment’s thought 
that these new homes cannot possibly 
exert any material influence until 
enough land is actually cleared to en- 
able them to produce more than they 
consume. For some years following 
settlement, that are importers rather 
than exporters with reference to most 
food products. 

To one who has not secured the ac- 
tual figures, it may be surprising to 
know to what extent these newly de- 
veloping regions are really deficit 
rather than surplus areas. According 
to the last census in the seventeen 
strictly ‘“cut-over” counties in 1918, 
over $2,750,000 was spent for feed 
bought from off the farm and mostly 
from outside of the district. This year 
from estimates made, it will more 
nearly approximate $4,000,000. One 
banker in a county having twelve 
banks, and in which less than 11 per 

cent of the total land area is under 
cultivation, says that his bank has 
paid out over $100,000 in feed bills for 
this current year. Another banker in 
that same county says his payments 
are over half that amount. In an ad- 
joining county that is in about the 
same stage of development a single 
bank averaged for hay and feed near- 
ly $6,000 a month from September to 
date, and this sum will be exceeded 
for the balance of the feeding season. 

This condition has been more spe- 
cifically checked by reference to the 


shipping records of the railroads 
supply these sections. For the coi 
tesy of securing these data I ha 
thank the development and indust 
departments of the various rai 
lines. 

In ten towns on the Soo Lin 
tem picked at random and which rar 
from five to ten years of develop 
work the car lot in and out f 
was as follows: 


Foor 

Feed feed 

Imported ucts ex 

Hay ores ademas 1916 tons 5 


Grain (mainly 
corn and oats)1,412,700 Ibs. 
Grain products 
(bran, shorts, 


89,700 


aN Koly eer ... 10,137,000 Ibs. 139,400 } 
PotatoeS 7.....% 9 
Wood products. 2,64 


On the Omaha system (divisio 
Northwestern Wisconsin), for t 
1921, 501 cars of coarse grai 
carloads of feed stuffs and 510 cars 
hay were brought in. Many of 
towns along this line are now old 
veloped sections and are § ip 
some of their surplus to nearly det 
areas. As well developed a regi 
Shell Lake in Washburn Coun 
ported twenty-four cars of corn 
oats and forty-five cars of feed, 
it exported only one car of ryé 
one of wheat, This community sh y 
out sixty-two cars of potatoes, thi 
four of hogs, fifty-one of cattle 
about 500,000 pounds of butter, 
ward shipped in 129 cars of feed 
and grain), and shipped out four ¢ 
of same material. Its export of 1 
toes was seventy-seven cars @ 
live stock twenty-seven. P 

Six shipping stations on the Nh 
Western system,-none of whi h 
less than 10 to 15 years old, im 
almost 133 cars of mill produc 
grain, and shipped out twenty-e 
cars of hay. These same towns ship 
ninety-three cars of potatoes. Inf 
as yet potatoes is the main cash ¢ 
that is exported from any part of 
section. The figures here given 
only to Wisconsin conditions. ¥ 
ig no doubt but that comparab 
tistics would also be found thro 
the cut-over sections of Minneso 
Michigan. From the standpoint 
tual contributions to the national 
surplus, a single average Sout 
Wisconsin farm will probably | 
more than 98 per cent of all the 
settlers in the state for any one 
first few years of their develo 
Here and there is to be found 
who has enough money to hi 
necessary labor to speed up t 
ess of land clearing. In the exc 
al case 10 to 20 acres may be 
the first year. Under such’ inten! 
clearing methods, such an im 
may have some surplus crop! 
cially potatoes to sell, but this 
exception rather than the rule 

As a matter of fact, Nort 
consin has not enough clea 
today to support its existing 
and herds, even though in thir 
these counties the average am 
live stock is five cows (or their 
alent), or less per farm. his 
tion is, of course, shown by th 
importations of feed above ei 
it can also be conclusively shown { 
another angle. The seventeen str 
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ver counties contained as report- 
1 the last census 344,000 live stock 
3 (counting six sheep or hogs— 
cow or horse unit); while in those 
3 counties there were only 675,000 
8 cleared and actually in use. On 
basis of the produce of two and a 
acres per live stock unit to in- 
sufficient forage to carry stock 
ugh the Winter in addition to 
mer pasturage, it is apparent that 
2 is an actual shortage of 175,000 
s in these particular counties. 
, this situation it is no wonder 
‘millions of money has to be paid 
to maintain existing herds, let 
a the natural increment which 
Id normally develop. The pur- 
'e of raw materials imported from 
yutside by a northern settler as a 
is a wholly unjustifiable expense. 
table live stock farming cannot 
jaintained when rough feeds and 
se are bought. Even though al- 
hay can be purchased in the west 
few dollars per ton, it costs from 
o $25 per ton when it is delivered 
Visconsin. Under- these circum- 
ses our forage acreage needs ma- 
1 expansion; for that matter in 
30uthern as well as in the north- 
yart of the state. 
ese facts conclusively answer the 
‘ion as to cessation or diminition 
ffort toward the reclamation of 
iorth. When one recognizes that 
ability to markets is a matter of 
ary importance in the order of 
mation of unused lands, the tre- 
lous advantage which these areas 
*Ss over the reclamation projects 
-e west is obvious. With freight 
at present figures, long distance 
portation annihilates nearly all 
value in the bulkier forms of 
ot. The reclamation of the arid 
requires also making good the 
jsary rainfall which in this humid 
n falls alike on the just and the 
it. The heavy capital expendi- 
for irrigation works before any 
iction becomes possible, as well 
@ annual maintenance charge for 
*, often imposes,an outlay mate- 
in excess of the original cost of 
ver tracts phis the expense in- 
d in preparing same for produc- 
ise. 
3+ foregoing considerations have 
wholly with this problem from 
jtandpoint of economics. There 
other aspect that must be con- 
sd; in fact from the standpoint 
2 state. It may perhaps be said 
it is even of more consequence 
ithe purely economic phase. 
s of the utmost importance to a 
tonwealth to have new homes es- 
hed that are owned as well as 
ied by their incumbents. The 
stability of this republic is de- 
‘nt in a large measure upon this 
Unrest and dissatisfaction is 
‘Kely to occur with such a class 
th the tenant, the renter, and the 
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of DULUTH 


the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


‘his bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 
e interests of Northeastern 
Mnesota are the interests 
his bank. 


asult us personally or by 


. 
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Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


man who has no stake in the land. 
You cannot start a resolution or a re- 
bellion where the white cottage and 
green blinds are found nestling under 
the family roof tree. The most de- 
pendable element in the community is 
that which is anchored to the soil 
through home ownership. During the 
past decade, as revealed by the census 
of 1920, 12,168 new farms were estab- 
lished in Wisconsin. It is significant 
that this entire increase is to be found 
in the northern twenty-seven counties 
of the state; the number of farms in 
the remainder of the state actually de- 
clining, due to increase in size. 

It is even of greater importance 
though to realize that over 11,000 of 
these new northern farms are occu- 
pied by owners rather than tenants. 
Nearly 92 per cent of all the farms of 
this region are operated by their own- 
ers. This I regard as a more substan- 
tial asset to the state of Wisconsin 
than almost any other factor. These 
homes may be humble now as they 
are being carved out of the wilderness, 
but they are more likely to develop 
the kind of manhood and womanhood 
that makes for a contented, prosper- 
ous community than the farm that is 
more subject to exploitation through 
occupancy by a cash or share tenant. 

The reclamation of these unused 
lands both drained as well as cut-overs 
is the biggest problem of internal de- 
velopment that is before the state at 
the present time. It needs the best 
thought that can be put on it to do it, 
and do it right, to protect the settler 
who puts his labor and time in the 
balance to acquire a home for himself 
and family; to see that justice and 
equity is done the present owner who 
has borne his. share of the burden of 
development that has pierced the 
wilderness with means of rapid trans- 
portation; to see that an orderly pro- 
gram of rational development is 
brought forward that is for the best 
interests of the state as a whole. 


Standard Chicks 


HE first inspection of poultry 

flocks supplying eggs to hatch- 

eries for the production of day 
old chicks was made Jan. 10 by an in- 
spector from the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Markets. This flock belong- 
ing to J. H. Durfee of Madison, Wis., 
was found to meet the egg production, 
health, standard. and other require- 
ments as agreed upon by hatchery 
operators, flock owners and represen- 
tatives of the State Department at 
the public hearings held recently at 
Fort Atkinson and Ripon. 

The plan of insuring the quality of 
babv chicks through state inspection 
of hatchery flocks is something new 
in the chick business and Wisconsin 
is the first state to put such a project 
into effect. Any hatchery may apply 
for inspection and if the hatchery and 
the flocks supplying its hatching eggs 
are found to be of the required qual- 
ity it is placed upon an accredited list 
and given the right to use, subject to 
the state regulations, the Wisconsin 
standard chick mark on shipments of 
baby chicks. Mr. Lackie of the State 
Department, who has charge of the 
inspection work, left for Fort Atkin- 
son todav to inspect the Mueller Cory 
plant. This concern is the first com- 
mercial hatchery to apply for state 
inspection. 


Lost Motion 


OHN SWENEHART, in charge of 
Jana clearing in Wisconsin, tells 
a story about a farmer who let a 
stump stand in the path between the 
house and the barn. When approach- 
ed on the subject of clearing more 
acres this farmer “couldn’t afford it.” 
The two started out for the barn, and, 
of course. had to go around the stump. 
Swenehart asked the farmer how far 
it was around that stump. The farm- 
er didn’t know. Then Swenehart 
measured the distance. and by actual 
mathematical calculation showed the 
farmer that since the path was made 
eight vears previously he and his 
family had walked out of their way be- 
tween the house and the barn a dis- 
tance of 44.8 miles. 
“That stump is going to come out,” 
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Who will administer 
your estate? 

Will the person selected 
for this duty possess the 
business judgment and 
knowledge necessary to 
protect it adequately? 
Furnish your family the 
protection due them by 
making a will and ap- 
pointing the Union Trust 
Company, of Detroit, 
your executor. 


Clnion Crust Company 


First trust company in Detroit 


When You Can't Get 


To the Bank 
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Whenever our out-of-town customers are 
unable to call personally at the Bank to 
transact their business, we suggest that 
they take advantage of the fact that prac- 
tically all their banking business can be 
transacted here by mail. 


Endorsed checks and money orders can 
be deposited, money can be withdrawn 
and your financial problems can be re- 
ferred to us for counsel. 
the same prompt helpful service as if you 
called at the bank in person. 


You will receive 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 
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was the farmer’s comment when he 
saw the figures. He promptly ordered 
fifty pounds of dynamite, but changed 
the order to 100 pounds in a few min- 
utes, and when Swenehart was leaving 
called him back and raised the figure 
to 150 pounds. He found he could af- 
ford it. 


That farmer has been clearing land 
ever since. He has discovered the 
law of “lost motion” in his fields as 
well as in the path between his house 
and barn, and along with this discov- 
ery he has learned that true farm val- 
ue and production is reckoned in 
cleared fields and not in stumps. 
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FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


HOW TO MAKE 
“SIDE MONEY” 


Cloverland Magazine has a proposition to make to a lim- 
ited number of boys and girls living in CLOVERLAND that 
will enable them to make some “side money” during spare 
time and after school hours. 


Cloverland Magazine wants an energetic boy or girl, pre- 
ferably a leader of a club, or club member, to represent the 
magazine in their respective community and is willing to pay 
liberally for their spare time. Just cut out the coupon below, 
fill in the blank spaces, and mail it to Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich., and you will receive our proposition by re- 
turn mail. 


REMEMBER, we want only ONE boy or girl to repre- 
sent us in each community, or within the activities of his or her 
club, so the first to ask us for our propostiion will be the first 
to get it, and if acceptable, will be appointed our duly accred- 
ited representative in that community, or for that club. 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINHE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your proposition, “How to make 


‘Side Money,’ as I am interested in knowing what you have to offer 
and what you are willing to pay for my services. 
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KaindsorewOrk. Club) G0e8s 2.2). ue -isteterce- wis 10 Club membership......... 


This proposition is open to boys and girls of Cloverland only—that is, 
the 15 counties of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the 25 counties of 
Northern Wisconsin, and the 18 counties of Northeastern Minnesota. 
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Cut-over Land Reclamat 


(Continued from page 8) 


sive high grade dynamites at no loss 
of efficiency has saved money which 
went for more clearing. The utiliza- 
tion of salvaged war materials, TNT 
and picric acid, has saved many thou- 
sands of dollars to the farmers of, the 
three states. Conservative estimates 
indicate that considerably over $1,- 
000.000 was saved directly since 1918 
in the three states. 

Better methods have made it possi- 
ble to spread materials and machinery 
over more acres. Improved equipment 
and materials have been made possi- 
ble by co-operation between private, 
commercial, and state forces. 


Elimination of danger through the 
introduction of better and safer ex- 
plosives and extensive education by 
manufacturers with co-operation of 
other agencies, has largely increased 
the number of men using land clear- 
ing explosives. Further developments 
along this line are in prospect. Bet- 
ter explosives at lower cost per stump 
or per acre. 

Land clearing progress, however, is 
made on the shoulders of past experi- 
ence, so what are the big factors to 
be considered in the future? 


Explosives and materials important 
though they may be are not the big- 
gest factor. Continued direct savings 
are possible and desirable but they 
should not be the basis for all effort. 
Cheaper dynamite probably is more 
frequently considered of prime impor- 
tance to continued land clearing ac- 
tivity than anything else. “Get the 
price of dynamite down” is the call 
which seems on its face to merit all 
consideration. Experience shows to 
what extent this is a determining fac- 
tor. 

In Wisconsin, and probably the re- 
lation is true for other states, two 
and one-half to’ three million pounds 
of explosive are used for each 100,000 
acres cleared. Naturally some acres 
require much more; others less. This 
means 25 or 30 pounds per acre. A 
study of the individual users of dyna- 
mite bears out this general estimate 
of the quantity of dynamite used per 
acre. This 25 or 30 pounds costs about 
$5, including caps and fuse. This 
amount does not constitute a very 
large part of the cost of clearing an 
acre. A reduction of two or three 
cents per pound in the price of ex- 
plosive, while very desirable. does not 
materially affect the cost of clearing 
an acre nor will it, I maintain, have 
a very marked effect on activity un- 
less it is made part of a campaign. 

It was my privilege to have charge 
of the preparation and distribution of 
some one and two-thirds million 
pounds of salvaged explosives at a 
low price. In several counties, with- 
out local organizations or activity, 
TNT and picric acid at 8 or 9 cents 
per pound did not cause any increased 
activity even to take their allotted 
portion usually much less than de- 
mand. Tron County, Langlade County, 
Oconto County, and others failed to re- 
spond and order the material althourh 
adjoining counties more or less or- 
ganized took all available supplies. 
The cheap product did not cause in- 
crease in activity in a single instance 
where other effort was not made. So- 
called cheap dynamite, improbable as 
it is, would not mean marked increased 
land clearing without extensive cam- 
paigns to encourage its use. This 
should not be meant as a justification 
of present dynamite prices. No at- 
tempt is made here to discuss this 
subject. Perhaps my work in getting 
and introducing salvaged war exovlo- 
sives at cost to the farmers indicates 
my position as to helping reduce the 
cost of land ciearing materials. No 
one realizes better the value of say- 
ings to the settler and to the state but 
there is a higger aspect of this prob- 
lem for study. 

Labor is the big factor in land clear- 
ing. Twenty dollars to $40 or even 
more in labor goes into the clearing 
of an acre. How to get the most out 
of that labor with the small amount 
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of material and equipment needé 
the big job. Get the labor ac 
spent and wisely spent is the job 
it applies to the 115,000 men on} 
land. The ordinary rate of clear 
means about 2 or 3 per cent of y a 
be farmers’ time on this most n 5 
work. In the lake states, credit, p 
fits, and better living depend © 
bor. Nineteen twenty-two is a sty 
puller year. Money is scarce, 
three hundred stump pullers 
ing to enter into the Wiscon 
gram to help use our labor more 
ly and efficiently. 4 

The fact that we have doze 
men of apparently ordinary size 
ability clearing five or more acrés 
year per farm even with hard ¢ 
ing indicates the possibility. — 
doing it in Minnesota, Wiscons 
Michigan. He is our inspirati 
1922. I believe land clearing pro; 
depends more than anything e 
our ability to start men think 
raise efficiency, to get him to» 
labor on the job must needing 
tion. Land clearing is most cert 
this job on most of our 115,000 st 
farms. f 


This story I have told many 
but even at the cost of repetiti 
illustrates the point. A certain { 
er in the north had been on j 
about eight years and accord 
the usual method ke was br 
working on the road, odd jobs, e 
not clearing much land. Betwi 
house and the barn was a we 
path which made a short det 
around a small white birch stump 
my first visit I was curious t 
how far it was around the stum 
farmer thought it just a fool 
when we figured the distance 
and the number of trips mad 
the total was 44.8 miles dur 
eight years. hat stump’s © 
out,” was the next words of th 
er. Later when he had a ché 
order dynamite he said 50 poun 
and then raised it to 100, then 
he said, “No! make it'150, Vf 
way to pay for it somehow, I can 
horse around stumps any longe 
man began to progress from thi 
He had started to think, the mos 
uable thing in land clearing or 
other business. Nothing can r 
land clearing in a big way till 
get the man himself sold on th 
Once started thinking his efficien 
increased many fold. p 


It works in a big way. One] 
and forty-seven farmers in 
County last year cleared 1,91 
Previously the entire 1,400 fa 
the county cleared only an avé 
1.200 to 1,500 acres per year. 
147 were not particularly 
They had previously cleared 
same rate as their neighbors. 
crease was the result of thin 
ganized land clearing. : 

Organize agencies to provide 
rials and demonstrate meth 
also organize the 115,000 fa 
Cloverland whose labor at onl 
day amounts to $70,000,000 
What an enormous amount of 
could be done if only 20 per 
these men’s time were spent oD 
most important job. Organi 
000.000 worth of labor for getti 
land cleared is the nossibility 
three states. Six millions in lak 
Wisconsin alone. Develon en 
for land clearing among these f 
Make land clearing a popular dit 
One farmer catches it from Mis) 
getic neighbor. It works. 4&4 
demic of land clearing ent 
nlus materials purchased and 
uted without waste and used PD 
will clear our quotas for 1 
bring us nearer a point of § 
port, a point where we can B 
and sell at ordinary farm prt 
profit. More land cleared. me 
itable production, better homs 
ter living, are incentives to lal 
jne enthusiasm disease in Wis 
Minnesota and Michigan in ly 
years to come. p 
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A Good Sample of Chippewa Flint Corn 
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{ has been universally acclaim- 
is the king of America’s farm 
iS. It is so because of its high 
ie value, and because, general- 
king, corn means pork and 
0 a great extent it also means 
cream. Not that live stock 
e raised without corn, but be- 
yey can be grown better and 
jofitably with corn than with- 
jpeent researches in feeding 
|K have shown that corn feeds 
ttreme value for pregnant ani- 
|. fact, for the production of 
jcalves it is superior to other 
fh 


Petng the case the production 
ety of corn that will ripen al- 
ywhere in Cloverland is a de- 
‘ ahead. 

‘wa Flint is a selection from 
| between two very early In- 
(28, one from the Odanah Res- 
} near Ashland, Wis., the oth- 
jthe White Barth Reservation. 
j.ern Minnesota. The variety 
ill, leafy multiple eared white 
ars are generally 8 to 12 
ith a small cob. Kernels are 
ity in character but of good 
le height on good heavy clay 
®s from 5 to 6% feet. At Ash- 
aS averaged over sixty bush- 
ere for the last four seasons 
lanted three feet apart each 
about 5 to 6 stalks per hill. 

\maturity is the strong poin* 
ariety. At Spooner in 1921 it 
i and ready to cut on Aug. 10, 
shland, on heavy clay, on Aug 
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ippewa Flint Corn, an Early 
| Maturing Variety 


By E. J. DELWICHE 


Agronomist Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


a In Charge of Northern Wisconsin Experiment Station 


20. At Superior this corn was grown 
on very heavy red clay and in a lo- 
cality exposed to the cool lake winds, 
one of the least favorable for ripening 
corn. Here the corn was ripe on Aug. 
16. It was planted 30x20 inches apart, 
six kernels to the hill and produced 
over fifteen tons of silage corn per 
acre, Weights were taken when plen- 
ty of seed could be saved. 

Chippewa Flint is. by far the earli- 
est of corns tried at the Northern Wis- 
consin stations. That fact is its chief 
claim to a place amongst corn vari- 
eties. Where other varieties have 
failed to mature seed, this may well 
be tried. It was produced to meet just 
such a contingency. 

Chippewa Flint is a white corn. The 
latest scientific feeding tests confirm 
the farmers’ observation that yellow 
is better feed than white corn. The 
next step is to cross with a yellow 
corn and isolate a pure yellow strain 
still retaining the early maturing qual- 
ity of the variety. This we have al- 
ready begun. Some day in the not 
very far future we hope Chippewa 
will be a colored corn. 


The tractor knows no season. The 
farmer who reaps the greatest profits 
from its use is the one who finds 
something for it to do most of the 
year round. The more a tractor is 
used, the greater is the profit on the 
investment. Also, the more operations 
which are performed in going over the 
field once, the greater is the saving 
to the tractor owner. 


01 0” Work with Corn at Wisconsin Branch Experiment Station. This 
System Insures the Best Seed Selection and Propagation. 
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Wishing for sleep 
is a poor way to get it 


Ae wisdom in the daytime is a better 
assurance of rest than any amount of anxious 
wishing when nerves are a-jangle at night. 


What you do at noon often has more influence 


on sleep than what you want and hope for, 
at midnight. 


Coffee’s drug element, caffeine, whips up the 
nerves, and when its use is continued there’s 


usually a penalty which no amount of mental 
effort can avoid, 


The part of wisdom, as so many thousands 
have found, is to turn away. from nerve-stimula- 
tion and adopt rich, delicious Postum as the 
mealtime drink. Postum delights the taste, but 
brings no disturbance to nerves or digestion. 
Even the little children can share in the enjoy-= 
ment of Postum at any meal. 


It’s better to anticipate warnings than to be 
driven by them. 


It’s better to encourage and preserve sound 
nerves and complete health than to listen to the 
clock ticks at night and say, “I wish!” 


You can get Postum wherever good food or 
drink is sold and served. An order today may 
be the beginning, for you, of the great satisfaction 
and comfort which so many others have found 
in Postum. 


Your grocer has both forms: Instant 
Postum (in tins) made instantly in the 
cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger 
bulk, for those who prefer to make the 
drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 2 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


‘*’There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


POTATOES !! 


Ship yours now while there is still a demand. U.S. No.1 Grade in 
new sacks (150 Ib. net weight) sell best. We will furnish you sacks 
at cost. Write us about yours now! 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS! 


All orders promptly filled. We can furnish any analysis of mixed 
goods or Balanced Fertilizers, and any unmixed fertilizer materials. 
We have the most complete stocks in the state. Send us your or- 
ders—a sack, a ton, or a carload. 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


Buy and Sell in Green Bav—Cloverland’s Gateway Market 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 


for a Dollar a Year. 


Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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KNICKERS for WOMEN 


S TO knickers, will women wear 
them? We are so used to wear- 
ing IT that it will seem very 

singular to wear something plural. 
Of course, some women will wear 
them—are now, in fact—for Fashion 
never decrees a new style, however 
ultra-ult, but 
some are ready to 
rush into the 
breach — in this 
case it is proper 
to say into the 
breeches. 

But this is no 
attempt to knock 
knickers — which 
are innocuous — 
also necessities 
instead of knick- 
knacks. 

Radical styles 
are usually adonpt- 
ed first by frivo- 
lous females who 
seize the opportu- 
nity to attract at- 
tention; but bif- 
urcated garments 
are unique in that 
they are ushered 
in by especially 
highminded wom- 
en; the thorough- 
bred English lady 


with her riding 
habit, the travel- 
ler with her 
mountain climb- 


ing togs, the effi- 
cient bicycle woman, the college girl 
with her gymnasium bloomers, the Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, the farm- 
erette, the War Worker, the athletic 
woman of today who is keeping fit. 


The motives of these are unques- 
tioned. It is this»perhaps, which has 
made us adapt our minds so easily to 
the new mode. No fashion plate is 
now without those garments which are 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact, 
no longer a secret, that woman has 
two legs—and intends, too, to use 
those God-given members as harmoni- 
ously as the rest of her body. 


Proof that we have accepted knick- 
ers is found in our shortening the 
word knickerbockers to knickers, as 
we did automobile and bicycle to auto 
and bike when we appropriated them 
i-to practical life. 


Are knickers immodest? Think 
lw, in the circus, we gave a little 
wd anxious grasp 

pense ee when the 

at on skirts of the 

\ , horse-back rid- 

er fly capri- 

ciously about, 


but we never 
bat an eye 
when the trap- 
eze performer 
appearsin 
tights. Appro- 
priateness is 
the prime es- 
sential of prop- 
er dress. To 
exercise in the 
narrow suit- 
skirt is like en- 
tering the 
“sack race.” It 
is a handicap 
And is it not 
more uncer- 
tain, in winds 
and sports, to 
trust to the ir- 
res ponsi ble 
skirt than to 


don knickers which will “stay put?” 

Knickered women tourists at the 
hotels receive every courtesy—as is 
due. The next generation will come up 
accustomed to them from the romper 
days of infancy. Until the first shy- 
ness of this generation has worn off, 
it may be necesasry for the more con- 
servative of us to have within easy 
reach a skirt to slip on over the knick- 
ers. 

Knickers afford the advantages of 
comfort, freedom, security, health, and 
athletic development. Without a doubt 
they are here to stay. 


Knitted Dress in Full Favor. 

With all our readiness to adopt at- 
tractive new modes from abroad, we 
have allowed the knitted dress to 
knock at the door of American Fash- 
ion for two years before granting ad- 
mission. This was partly due to the 
fact that we associated all knitted gar- 
ments with the great outdoors, and 
did not see, until recently their un- 
limited uses. But now, no longer se- 
gregated to sports clothes, the knitted 
fabric has made its debut in the more 
formal ranks of dresses. 


The model shown here is one of the 
endless varieties of the chemise 
frocks, whose lines are flattering to 
almost any figure, and suitable to al- 
most every occasion. It has the 
further advantage of variations in 
sleeve and neck, The addition of a 
lingerie pinafore collar, for example, 
lends youth, while the sleeves contrib- 
ute the main style motif. They may 
bell or flare, or may be held in at the 
wrist by a band or similar device. 


The Length cf Skirts. 

For once Fashion is giving us con- 
siderable freedom in the matter, let- 
ting us suit our individual figures and 
the use of the garment. In general 
skirts are still short for street, longer 
for the home, and to the instep or 
even trailing for evening and dress af- 
fairs. 

The stout woman looks better with 
her skirt longer than her slender sis- 
ter’s as the very short skirt empha- 
sizes her shortness and width. 
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Sauces 


Hunger is the best sauce—but there 
are others. 

Many dishes, otherwise flat and 
tasteless, may be made delicious with 
the addition of a sauce of piquancy, 
The added sauce is necessary for 
working up left-overs, for fish dishes, 
and to serve frequently the same sta- 
ples which would pall on the appetite 
unless varied. 

The three staple sauces are white, 
brown and tomato. White sauce is 
simply a “milk gravy,’ known to ev- 
ery housewife. In brown sauce the 
fat is first heated, the flour browned 
in this and the milk added. Tomato 
sauce is thickened tomatoes. To each 
of these a wide variety of herbs and 
flavors may be added to give variety 
and, annexed to fanciful names, they 
may make a volume of recipes; but 
any housewife may evise her own fia- 
vors to suit her taste and. name them. 

Soup stock or plain water may be 
thickened to form the foundation of a 
sauce. 

For escalloped dishes and croquettes 
little seasoning is added as delicacy is 
a feature. For loaf any spice or pep- 
pery season may be added. Many 
puddings call for a tang, and vine- 
gar or lemon are usually added to the 
pudding sauce. 

Fish usually calls for an acid sauce. 
Vinegar, peppery sauces such as Wor- 
cestershire, lemon, and spices are 
usually used. 

Some of the flavors and seasons 
used in making sauces are: onion, 
bay-leaves, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
mace, sage, pepper-corns, parsley, 
thyme, celery, mint, paprika, carrot, 
pickle, lemon, vinegar, Worcester- 
shire, kitchen boquet, mustard, capers, 
horseradish, curry,- chopped olives, 
and tomatoes. 

It is best not to add too many fla- 
vors to one sauce but vary the sea- 
soning from time to time, using not 
more than two or three in one sauce. 
The sauce should have one predomi- 
nating distinctive flavor and is made 
stronger than would be relished alone 
that it may impart its extra strength 
to the dish it accompanies. 


Baked Fish 

Stuff the cleaned and seasoned fish 
with highly seasoned bread crumbs 
and bake in greased pan one hour, or 
until tender. Cover tight to keep the 
steam in or else baste every fifteen 
minutes with soun stock which has 
been made tart with a little vinegar. 


Fish Souffle 
To two cups flaked fish add salt, 
pepper, dash of nutmeg grating, two 
tablespoons lemon juice, yolks of two 
eggs and two-thirds cup of rich milk. 
Lastly add the two whites beaten stiff 
and bake until firm, 
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Fish Loaf 


Mix two cups flaked fish witt 
cups stale bread crumbs, or rice. 
son with salt and pepper, two | 
spoons fat (butter or meat fry! 
one tablespoon each of finely eh 
onion and pickle, add a half ¢ 
milk and two eggs, shape and 
until firm. eo 

Escalloped fish may be mad 
omitting the eggs and arrangin 
seasoned fish and crumbs in alte 
layers, and pouring the milk ove 


Savory Fish a 
To tablespoon hot fat add two 
spoons each of chopped onion, 
ley, green pepper, und celery. 
five minutes, stirring lightly. . 
cup of white sauce (milk gravy 
of cooked flaked fish. Season 
salt, pepper, butter, tablespoon 
cestershire sauce, tablespoon 
juice. Add one egg. Cover wit 
tered crumbs and bake until ¢ 
are browned. e| 
All of the above dishes need 
served with a tart meat sauce | 
tang. = 
Corn Macaroni 
Cook macaroni until clear. | 
a dish a layer of macaroni Sé 
with salt, pepper and butter, th: 
of corn, and alternate these 
until dish is nearly full. Pour! 
then a large cup of milk, cove 
buttered crumbs and bake. a 
Parsnip Croquettes _ 
Make a white sauce with i) 
and fat. Mix it with two cups of 
ed, boiled parsnips. When cold 
and dip first in beaten egg, t 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat; dra 
serve. t 
Raisin-Lemon Pie | 
Cook raisins until plump. 
enough water to make a pint. 
add one cup sugar and the jul 
rind of one lemon. Thicken wi 
starch blended in an egg yolk al 
in double boiler fifteen minute 
vor with vanilla and pour intc 
pie crust, using the egg-white t 
a meringue for the top. ot 
few raisins. t 
Corn Omelet P 
Separate yolks and whites 
eggs. To the yolks add cup 
corn, four tablespoons watel 
spoon butter, salt, and pepper 
fold in the beaten whites andt 
til delicate brown. ; | 
Corn Pudding 
Mix two cups canned corn, 
milk, tablespoon suga 
spoons butter or. other 
per, and two well beate 


in slow oven until firm. 
ae 


HRY year, when we have fin- 
ished the housecleaning, we re- 
3olve “Never again!” but always 
est “Cheerup” of the robin is the 
| call to our inborn cleaning in- 
and it’s ho for the mop and the 
|nd we are at it again. 
, keep-clean may be worth two 
cleans, but who wants to live 
it woman so incessantly at it that 
in dispense with the seasonal up- 
1? I fancy her house would 
ul the specifications of a home. 
_ first step in the house-cleaning 
3s is to remove all the contents 
/y) room or rooms to be cleaned. 
is many as possible of these out 
he sunshine and breeze Then 
alls are swept down with the 
iandled brush or the broom with 
1 flannel cover. The woodwork 
3ted and the floor swept. The 
(WS washed with lukewarm water 
ich is a little kerosene, Soapy 
will leave them cloudy. The 
jvork is wiped with an oily cloth 
lobed with furniture polish if 
will suffice. If not, then wash 
warm water mildly soapy, rinse 
ipe dry at once before the mois- 
}poils the finish. The floors are 
}d the same way. It is very like- 
t the floor will need a new coat 
sh and the woodwork may be im- 
hl by a thin coat of varnish. 
2sts of any kind have been found 
' room the new coat of varnish, 
\ts turpentine, may destroy them. 
awise, use gasoline or kerosene 
}the cracks or baseboards where 
‘re found. 
lthe belongings of the room 
|. be thoroughly cleaned, each im 
(0 specially required manner be- 
ding back into the clean room. 
i: is the proper time to weed out 
\ what is either useful or beauti- 
wife moves along and is clogged 
vless accumulations. 


Prepared Cleaners 

444 upon your grocer or drug- 
‘ist to see what cleaners he of- 
rs you to make work easier, but 
tber to use these sparingly if 
ould save the finish on your be- 
128, 

vets and rugs may be beaten and 
i. In the stiff ones be careful 
‘wet enough to soak up the glue 
in which case they will not lie 
1 It is better to make a soap 
yather than to use the cake of 
s the latter is likely to streak 
3. Rinse it off and wipe dry aft- 
| have cleaned a small portion, 
| you proceed with the rest of it. 
‘e-Oil your dust cloth use the 
| weight mineral oil, or motor 
our some into a can, put the 
ja, and cover, leaving it two days 
|; has absorbed and equalized the 
Such cloths are combustible. 
(in ventilated places, or better 
| @ non-burnable container. 

' leather bottom chairs need a 


| Boys Can Help 


ERS, your boys can _ help 
the birds, if you teach 
to shoot with the camera 
e gun. 

3 'a great blessing to a lo- 
pn account of the immense num- 
destructive insects they con- 
« They eat beetles, wood-borers, 
"3, Moths, flies, grasshoppers and 
losquitoes, the carriers of ma- 
| They also have a sentiment 
¢ What would the “good old 
\'r time” be without their songs? 
| @ pity that hat styles will be 
Wsible for the death of thousands 
8. Why must women wear an 
jnorgue? 

} boys and girls can be led to 
© feathered friends, “Hiawa- 
jhickens,” if mother shares this 
| studies bird love with them. 


HOUSE 
CLEANING 
HINTS 
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few drops of castor oil rubbed in and 
wiped off the leather to keep it from 
becoming too dry and cracking, 

If a crust of lime hardens on the 
porcelains in the bath room, this may 
be removed by muriatic acid. Pour it 
drop by drop, over the spot and re- 
move the lime with cloth-covered stick. 
Do not let the muriatic acid stand on 
the porcelain lest it eat into the ware. 
Use generous floods of water to wash 
away the muriatic acid as it is not good 
for the pipes nor the porcelain if left 
standing in them. 

If the burners of the gas stove be- 
come clogged, they should be taken 
out, brushed, placed in a large pan 
and boiled in water containing lye, 
Then rinse, wipe, place back in stove 
and dry by lighting the gas. 


Care of Kitchen Utensils 

F YOU find your cooking dishes 

with a coat of burned and _ black- 

ened grease it may be removed by 
boiling for an hour or more in a solu- 
tion of strong sal soda or weak lye in 
a larger boiler which will hold enough 
water to entirely cover them; then 
scrape and scour with sand, ashes, or 
sapolio. 

Tins must be well dried before they 
are put away or they will rust. 

Sieves should be washed with a 
brush and dried in a warm place. 

The egg beater should be washed 
immediately after it is used that the 
egg will not harden on it in inacces- 
sible places. Keep the cog wheels dry. 

Wooden ware should not be put 
near the fire to dry or it will crack, 
or warp. 

in selecting new utensils choose those 
with few trimmings and corners to 
hold dirt. It pays to get good ware as 
it may be kept in better shape and 
will last longer. Have plenty of glass 
or tin covered dishes, labelled, in 
which to store food and keep out dust 
and insects, These must be scalded 
and aired at times to keep sweet. 

Enamel lined utensils are hurt by 
too strong or sudden heat as this 
causes the enamel to crack and chip 
off from the outer coat. For this rea- 
son they do not make good cooking 
utensils. 

Aluminum is injured by strong sal 
soda or lye or washing powder solu- 
tions. The darkening left on alumi- 
num utensils by hard water is harm- 
less. When aluminum becomes cov- 
ered by burned grease this may be re- 
moved by boiling for five minutes in 
it a solution of four tablespoons of 
oxalic acid crystals 1a a gallon of wa- 
ter, or let this stand cold in the uten- 
sil over night. It is impractical to at- 
tempt to keep aluminum “bright and 
shining” as if new; but it may be kept 
sanitary and wholesome and free from 
dirt by scouring with ordinary “clean- 
sers” for kitchen use. 

Steel wool, purchased at any hard- 
ware, iS a valuable aid in keeping 
utensils clean. 


Save the Birds 


A bird book will introduce you and 
them to the various species. 


To encourage birds to make their - 


home on your premises, put out, in the 


nesting season, feathers, pieces of 
string, and bits of wool. 
If your manual training lad will 


make bird houses, these are certain 
to be tenanted year after year. The 
Agricultural Department of the gov- 
ernment will, upon request, supply a 
bulletin giving directions for making 
the different kinds to suit various 
birds. 


To clean a bath tub thoroughly, dip 
a piece of flannel in turpentine and go 
over the enamel. This will remove 
all stains. 


It is dangerous to eat fish that is 
not thoroughly cooked. 
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gives you the elements of a 
well-balanced food. For it con- 
tains not only the material 
needed to build tissue and fur- 
nish energy, but it alsosupplies 
fruit acids, that help keep the 
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find that it will digest more 


readily than most other / 


cereals, and it will “stay by” 
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you longer—because it’s so 


richly nourishing. 
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Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine, 


Lincoln’s Recipe for Happiness. 


Do not worry, eat three square 
meals a day, say your prayers, be 
courteous to your creditors, keep your 
digestion good, steer clear of bilious- 
ness, exercise, go slow and go easy. 
Maybe there are other things that 
your special case requires to make 
you happy; but, my friend, these I 
reckon will give you a good lift. 


A kid glove worn in the palm but 
good on the back, and the palm cov- 
ered with lamb’s wool makes a good 
shoe shiner. 


Cover a cheese with paraffin and it 
will keep in almost any weather. 
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SEEDS 3S SEEDS 


WITH A NORTHERN 
REPUTATION 


Supplied to the Great Northwest 


Write for New Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


Duluth Floral § Seed Zo. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Flowers and Emblems Supplied on Short Notice 
Phone, Telegraph or Write 


RAISE MORE POULTRY. Market the s 
through a good farm flock. Start in the pou 
or a setting of eggs from pure bred hens. 
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rival. 


400,000 | 
BABY CHICKS 


for this season from our heavy laying 
strains of White and Brown Leghorns; An- 
conas and English Leghorns. 
parcel post prepaid and guarantee safe ar- 
Catalogue free. 


WYNGARDEN HATCHERY 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 
BOX 1 


We ship by 


price. 
Quality 


Our Chicks are pure bred and excellent layers. 


year. 
275 and 278 eggs in one year. 


greed 270, 272, 


BABY CHICKS 


Our Chicks are bred for careful buyers who wish nothing but the best 
Buy the best for the same 
and Service we offer when 
purchase our healthy, vigorous chicks get such satisfying results that we receive orders from them year after 
Pure Bred Tom Barron English White Leghorns. 
Also heavy laying Brown Leghorns and Anconas. 


Baby Chicks and they will prove Money Makers for you. 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


SUPERIOR FARMS & HATCHERY 


CERTIFIED 


at a reasonable 
Consider the 


price you would pay for the poor. 
People who 


deciding where to place your order. 


Pedi- 
Buy our 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


heavy laying strains. 
the past 10 years and more. 
combs and are of large size. 


free. Prices are very reasonable. 


Pure Bred Baby Chicks 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS and S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Start in right by ordering some of our high-grade chicks, from extra 


Our flocks have been bred for egg 
Our Leghorns have deep, long bodies, large 

The kind you need to bring you profits. 
You will do well to write us at once. 


ROYAL HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich. 


production for 


Illustrated and instructive catalog 


HATCHING EGGS 
Guaranteed 90% Fertile 


each, $15.00 per 100; S. C. Black Minorcas, 
1,000. 


for free booklet. We give you a square deal. 


BABY CHICKS PULLETS 
Guarantee Safe Delivery 
§. C. English and American White and Brown Leghorns, 15c¢ each, $14.00 per 100; S. C. Anconas, 16c 
19c each, $18.00 per 100. 
We have culled all our flocks for heavy egg production so as to get rid of the nonproducers as the 
off-spring of such can be no better than the parent birds. 
Shipped by Prepaid Parcel Post. 


GILT EDGE POULTRY FARMS, Zeeland, Michigan 


We Sell the Best, Market the Rest 


Special prices in lots of 500 and 


Order direct from this ad., or if you like send 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg Strain, have made 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Write for 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on day old 
chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. Free from 
white diarrhoea. 
INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 
§. C. White Leghorns and 8. C. An- 


Baby Chicks conas. High grade stock, bred for 
heavy egg productions. New low prices. Get some of 
our chicks and you will be on the road to success. Send 
for free catalog and prices. 
M. D. WYNGARDEN, Route M4, Zeeland, Mich. 
egg contest winners, eggs from strain 
Barred Rocks with records to 290 a year. $2.00 


per setting prepaid by P. P. Circular free. 
FRED ASTLING, Constantine, Mich. 


Barred Rocks from Rocky Ridge 


Hatching eggs from Park’s Pedigreed Selected: Stock 
$2.00 per 15. Prepaid by P. P. Booking orders for day 


old chicks. W. T. Richardson, Hanover, Mich. 
‘ hatched from vigorous, pure-bred, heavy 
Baby Chicks laying Quality fowls. 


varieties at CUT prices. Circular FREE. 
WALTER F. NEUBERT, BOX 4, MANKATO, MINN. 


All profitable: 


B-A-B-Y C-H-I-X 
WHITE LEGHORNS AND MOTTLED ANCONAS. Also 
Black Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Black 
Minoreas, R. €. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, Silver Wyandottes, White 
Wyandottes. WE HATCH eggs from Hoganized flocks on 
free range on separate farms. Send for Price List. 

Valuable Booklet with first order for twenty-five or more 
CRESCENT EGG COMPANY 


Allegan, Michigan 
BUY BABY CHICKS NOW! 
Buy them where quality counts. All my 
flocks have been culled. You get chicks 
from nothing but best laying hens. Send 
for particulars. and prices now so as not 
to be disappointed. Shipments made by 


prepaid parcel post. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Ask about eight-weeks pullets. 


HERMAN J. COOK 
133 W. Main Street, Zeeland, Mich. 


Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


CERTIFIED WISCONSIN CHICKS—Ten varieties. Live 


delivery guaranteed. Write for circular. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. | 
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kim milk that goes to waste an 


ltry business or ad 
It’s a Quick, Cheap, Easy, 


Watertown Poultry Farm, Route C, Watertown, Wis. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


How a Beginner Made Poult 
Very Profitable 


HEN Edward Hnilicka re- 

turned from the war he 

went back to the farm. The 

farm consisted of several 
hundred acres, mostly cut-over land, 
in Menominee County, Michigan, op- 
erated by his father, mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, a regular family af- 
fair. The land had been purchased 
because it was cheap and with a view 
to developing it into productive farm 
lands. 

Like all progressive young men, Ed- 
ward realized that he needed a part- 
ner, even closer than the family ties, 
and married. Then he realized the 
time had come for him to strike out 
for himself, rather, that his newly 
formed partnership should set up a 


‘domicile of their -own and lay the 


foundation for their own future. 
What would that future be? On the 
farm, or just an employe of some fac- 
tory or an office? 

There was not much debating about 
choosing between the farm and the 


city, The farm easily won. The next 
question confronting him and his 
bride, but not so 


easily answered, 


was: What kind of 
farming? 
Edward’s father 


had always kept a 
fair-sized flock of 
poultry on the farm 
and Edward had 
kept his eye on the. 
products. of that 
flock. He had also 
read considerable 
about scientific and 
business farming, 
pure bred _ stock 
and pure bred poul- 
try, as well as feed- 
ing and breeding 
live stock. He saw 
jn that flock of poul- 
try great possibili- 
ties for develop- 
ment and profit, he 
had the vision of a 
highly lucrative 
business in poultry 
as a specialized in- 


d a portion of the grain you rd 
d to your flock now with pure bred baby chick 
Sure Way to Turn Waste Into Profi 


the orchard and placed in 

houses, where they were kept 
fall. The 400 chicks were g 
tender and thoughtful caré 
ONE WAS LOST. og 

During the summer young 
built a house on his eighty 
in the fall constructed a p 
house, 40 by 14 feet, shed type, 
feet six inches high on the hi 
and four feet six inches on 
side, with six large windo 
the south. The building w 
structed that modern equipn 
be added to it later, which 
done this spring. 

The 400 baby chicks ran 
50 roosters and pullets. In 
August all the roosters w 
with the exception of the 
which were selected for bre 
poses. When early winter 
the flock was placed in its 
the roosters being kept 
from the pullets. 

Two pullets commenced 
the age of four and one-half n 
and during November, Decé 
January, the 
poultryman 


creased al 
February 


kept 


pure, wa 


dustry. The deci- ; did not si 
sion was made to Edward Hnilicka ing for hi 
go in for raising make t 


poultry, not as a sideline of farming, 
but as an exclusive business which 
should be made to stand on its merits. 

Selecting eighty acres out of the 
cut-over land about a mile from the 
parental roof he and his bride laid 
the foundation for their future enter- 
prise and home, and named it the 
“Twin Valley Poultry Farm.” 

The poultry farm was started in the 
spring of 1921 with the purchase of 
400 English type S. C. White Leghorn 
baby chicks, selected from a heavy 
egg laying strain. Tne chicks arrived 
May 17, all alive and active. 

On the home farm there was a poul- 
try house 60 by 14 feet, with a base- 
ment and scratch room underneath. 
Young Knilicka cut off about 20 feet 
of the upper floor for a brooder room, 
and improvised a brooder which was 
heated by a stovepipe running length- 
wise the room and two feet six inches 
from the floor. The stove was in the 
basement. It was a difficult matter 
to keep the brooder at an even tem- 
perature, but Knilicka did it by giving 


the stove the closest attention night 


and day. 

Sour milk was kept before the 
chicks all the time and they were 
given rations of cooked oatmeal for 
the first seven days. When the chicks 
were large enough to eat dry mash 
and green stuff they were taken to 


a success. He realized | 
was equally important with 
duction. He conferred wi 
in Menominee, about thi 
from his farm. He told th 


supply him with non-fert 
fresh eggs, clean and white, | 
form in size. He posted a fiv 
bill for every egg from hi 
would not be found strictl 
palatable. Then he wanted 
for the quality of the eggs, | 
above the average price OL 
eges. He told the merchants 
rons would be willing to pa) 
mium for such eggs. | 

The merchant tried out tb 
charging five cents more a 
paying Hnilicka five cents 
ket quotations. The eggs 
pectations and then som 
did not have enough to su 
mand. This young farmer 
pan-handling around from 
house to sell his eggs and 
time than the saving of 
chants margin of profit 
He stuck to the one deal 
dealer stuck to him. Co 
they established a ma 
eggs at five cents prem 
the time the flock of pul 
lets was producing twice 
eggs as any scrub flock. 


a 


1922 


; a further guarantee to consum- 
that they were getting eggs direct 
._ the Twin Valley Poultry Farm, 
rther advertise the eggs, and also 
msure against breakage, young 
icka now markets his eggs im ex- 
ye cartons, each holding one doz- 
md bearing the printed sign and 
ess of his farm. 
is Hnilicka made money? He 
,and he is going to make more. 
|? Because he has studied poul- 
‘aising, feeding, housing and mar- 
ig, and éstablished a demand for 
gs at premium prices. He gets 
production and price. 

has ordered 1,200 baby chicks 
ve same breed and egg laying 


CLOVERLAND 


Strain for delivery late this month 
and two brooders, one with 800 capac- 
ity and the other 500 capacity, which 
will be installed ready for their ar- 
rival. All the modern equipment that 
goes into a poultry house has been 
ordered and will be installed in the 
present structure, which will also be 
remodeled and enlarged, for it is the 
intention of this young man to make 
poultry raising his vocation and to 
build the flock up to 2,000 or 2,500 
laying hens. 

He has proven that poultry pays 
and pays big when properly selected 
and given proper care, but in his own 
expression, “A man must love chick- 
ens if he expects to get results.” 


SAVE THE BABY CHICKS 


YCE Cloverland Magazine started 
‘ts poultry campaign only a 
nonth ago indications are that a 
| number of readers have decided 
lise poultry this year, some by 
img with baby chicks while oth- 
lave purchased eggs from pure 
hens. No matter which method 
‘opted there is the “baby chick 
em” to consider, as success of the 
ire depends more upon the care 
“eed given the chicks during the 
few days of their life than in 
periods. 


Free Poultry Book 


OVERLAND MAGAZINE will 
lail FREE of charge to each per- 
on purchasing baby chicks or a 
'g of eggs from pure bred hens 
opy of “Poultry for the Farm and 
i.” This book was compiled with 
Ollaboration of leading authori- 
)f agricultural colleges and poul- 
\kperts of the United States. It 
beautiful book of 72 pages with 
jalf-tone illustrations, and tells 
ul about how to take care of 
chicks or hatch eggs, feeding, 
jg the flock, building poultry 
8, preventing and curing poultry 
eS, eradicating insect pests—in 
javerything you need to know to 
a success of poultry raising. 
you have to do when you order 
chicks, 25 or 1,000; or a setting 
eggs for “Old Biddy,” or a case 
\@ incubator, is to notify CLO- 
AND MAGAZINE on the at- 
1 coupon, being careful to fill 
ich blank, if you want this valu- 
100k absolutely FREE. 

(ald you not be decided about or- 
; baby chicks or eggs this year 
‘e still interested in poultry rais- 
€ will mail you this book FREE 
|t New subscription to CLOVER- 
‘ MAGAZINE, or with a renewal 
r subscription. 

book is worth many dollars to 
' you are raising poultry now, 
are going to start this year, or 
‘ contemplate starting a flock. 


_—— 
COUPON 


jerland Magazine, 

Menominee, Michigan. 

ntlemen :— 

€ase mail me FRED OF CHARGE 

Copy of Poultry Book, ‘Poultry 
e Farm and Home,” and with- 
any obligations whatsoever on 
irt, as I have complied with 
instructions. . 


So civine 5 sass eleah G waseshs 
office a VR nee hae 
; SEG o Nand eR ee 
lave ordered........ baby chicks, 


Ee Sims's SW wis e's 6 eects esse ee 


7 
{bp i 1922 


| a, 
few Subscription or Renewal 
iclosed is $1.00 to pay for new 


tion or the renewal of my 
“al to CLOVERLAND 


SetININ® Bie S63 6 6 ew vit, n sec vee 


EEE E PRIUS S Bec c co cedccsisiecaed 


Dress... State 
Beta ert 


Exact instructions for saving the 
baby chicks, whether shipped from a 
hatchery or hatched in an incubator 
or by hens, were given in the March 
number of Cloverland Magazine. If 
these instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed practically no loss will be suf- 
fered by anyone. If they are not, the 
results will be questionable, unless 
experienced poultry raisers are con- 
sulted, similar instructions are read 
elsewhere, or more than an ordinary 
degree of study and atvention is given 
the tiny chicks. 

Where chicks are hatched by a hen 
“old biddy” will do the hovering and 
there is no occasion for worry on this 
score if she is given good, clean quar- 
ters. But if chicks come from a hatch- 
ery or the home incubator, the brood- 
er is just as important a part as the 
feed. Chicks must not be permitted 
to become chilled, nor should they be 
kept too warm. They must also be 
kept dry. Don’t try to raise baby 
chicks unless a good, warm. brooder 
has been provided in a clean dry 
place. Remember, the chick was 
hatched in a dry, even temperature at 
about the same temperature as its 
blood, Nature has stored a sufficient 
amount of food absorbed from the egg 
to sustain life for seventy-two hours— 


mind you, to “sustain life,” not to 
nourish it. Nature also provided a 
little body rugged enough to with- 


stand normal hardships, but not abuse 
and neglect. Without the care of a 
mothering hen, the duties of “mother- 
ing” devolves upon the owner of the 
chicks. 

First, see that the chicks are warm 
and comfortable and then give atten- 
tion to feeding. Whole milk has been 
found to be the very best supplement- 
al food during the most critical time 
of the baby chick’s life—the first few 
days. Ten cents’ worth will go a 
long way with a large number of baby 
chicks. After a week or so a grad- 
ual change may be made to skim milk 
or sour milk, although some poultry 
raisers prefer sour milk from the be- 
ginning. Read carefully all instruc- 
tions for feeding baby chicks and fol- 
low them in minute detail for the first 
two weeks at least, and results will 
be satisfactory. 

Baby chicks are sent to you under 
guarantee, and if they are taken from 
your own incubator, or that of a neigh- 
bor, usually they have nature’s guar- 
antee of being in first class condition. 
If you don’t raise them sucv3ssfully 
it is your own fault. 


Transportation Progress 
(Continued from page 9) 


32,000,000 square feet. In addition to 
these plants the numerous subsidiaries 
have many factory branches, service 
stations and retail stores. The corpor- 
ation manufactures cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, automobile accessories, lighting 
systems, farm tools, refrigerating ma- 
chines, varnish and electric lights. 
The growth of the organization of 
Generali Motors in volume of business 
has been a steady reflection of the 
growth of the industry with which it 


is identified. It looks forward with 
confidence to a continued growth, 
made possible by increased demand 


for automotive products. 


Keep plenty of clean litter in the 
poultry pen so the hens will have lots 
of exercise. 


“Mothers of the World” is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 
B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


MENOMINEE 
Pat. Process 


LILO 


Mail coupon for booklet, 
which we will send free, 
together with the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


s 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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25 cows. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CoO. 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 


LOOM 
Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


tion of scrub cattle. 
horn bulls will remedy this. 


SAY 


Mothers: write for this fascinatin ¢ booklet 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 
sell our wicker products 
at very low prices. 


The 
Lloyd 
Manufactur- 
ing Company 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. 00 
Menominee, Michigan 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Mothers of the World,” illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 
Baby Carriages and Furniture, 


MICHIGAN 


TAXES ARE HIGH 


The greatest tax land has to bear is the produc- 


The use of registered Short- 


At Sni-a-Bar, Grain Valley, Missouri, steers from 
first and second crosses of good registered Short- 
horn bulls on common cows selected at random in 
the Stock Yards outsold steers from the same cows 
but sired by common bulls, $2.47 per hundred on the average. This was 
$24.70 difference on a 1,000-pound steer and over $600 on the produce of 


A registered Shorthorn bull—a wise investment. For information 


address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water-Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction @. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 


Cloverland, 


and Menominee County the 


best lighted county in the Northwest: 


DEMONSTRATION FLOCKS 
OUR egg production and profits 
can be considerably increased by 
giving your flock of chickens good 
care and by following a few of the 
rules. conducive to good poultry man- 
agement. The above statement has 
been well proved by farmers through- 
out Wisconsin who have farm demon- 
stration flocks, according to J. B. 
Hayes of the poultry department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
Each farmer who has a demonstra- 
tion flock is asked to keep records of 


egg production and feed consumption, 
and to forward the records each 
month to the poultry department at 
Madison. Results of the ten or fifteen 
highest producing flocks are then pub- 
lished: Such publications tend to cre- 
ate common interest, a friendly spirit 
of rivalry and most of all better poul- 
try raising. 


: From our farm raised, selected, egg 
Baby Chicks for ,"", of 8. C. White Leghorns. 
Official records at M. A. C., 244, 287, 227. Pen 
average 220.8. Write for catalogue. 
Strick Poultry Farm, Hudsonville, Mich., R.R. 4, Box C 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


STROUT’S NEW CATALOG! 
1,200 Bargains! Just Out!! 
acre; throughout 30 states. 
ments. Easy terms. Copy 
Farm Agency, 814 DS, Ford Bidg., 

troit, Mich. 


Farms!! 
$10 to $150 
Full equip- 
FREE. Strout 
De- 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable 

farms. Will deal with owners only. 
Give description and cash price. Morris 
M. Perkins, Dept. A, Columbia, Mo. 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered 

Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. 
Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- 
fields, West Chester, Ohio. 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 

miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


WANT TO HBAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 


proposition on share basis, Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 
RESIDENT owner several adjoining 
farms continuous both sides State 
Trunk Highway, N. E. Wisconsin, will 
sell to actual settlers. Deal Direct. Prices, 
terms right. Location, soil, water, fuel, 
schools, churches, markets, transporta- 
tion bear closest inspection. Many years 
owner—operation, with soil conservation. 
Tons green clover annually turned un- 
der. Newly seeded hay and fall grain. 
Harvesting 1921 adjoining fields optional. 
New buildings. Farms 120 to several 
hundred acres each. Pioneering past. 3 
to 5 miles from manufacturing village 
and city, 30 from big city. Opportunity 
several families locate together in coun- 
ty noted for farm products. Owner re- 
mains. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erences furnished. Write Box 75, care 
Cloverland Magazine. 


Schedule Your Crops Now for 1922 


IGHT now is the time to sched- 

ule the crops for 1922. This 

schedule includes careful inspec- 
tion of the stand of Fall sown seed 
to determine a probable yield. Clover- 
land is not apt to have had much 
Winter killing, due to the heavy blan- 
ket of snow, but poorly drained fields 
may retain a surplus of water and ice 
during the Spring break-up that will 
cut down the yield of a particular field 
to a point below profit. Such areas 
should be plowed up and planted for 
profitable crops. Huwever, there re- 
mains the most important of all con- 
siderations in scheduling the next sea- 
son’s crops, and that is the selection 
of seed as to variety and germinating 
qualities, and then proper treatment 
of the seed sown to insure against 
plant diseases. 

Unless the farmer has saved his 
own seed and knows its quality and 
adaptability to his own farm condi- 
tions, or can obtain seed that is up to 
the standard from a neighbor or the 
county agent, he should plant nothing 
but pure bred seed of varieties that 
have proven their worth in his own 
community. Don’t experiment, unless 
it should be on a very small plot. 
Leave experimentation to your near- 
est experiment station. That’s what 
it igs there for—to save you time, la- 
bor and money. 

Most county agents have a line on 
good seed if you have none of your 
own or no good home grown seed is 
available. Consult your county agent 
before planting as to varieties of 
crops, the best seed to plant, and 
methods of treatment before planting. 
Don’t take a chance on some cheap 
seed an irresponsible seed house may 
widely advertise. It may cost you the 
use of a field for a year and make you 
a buyer instead of a producer. Even 
a reputable seed house may not serve 
you, because the seed may be ever so 
good and still not be adaptable for 
your farm, or your local conditions. 
Use only varieties that have actually 
been tried out in your own neighbor- 
hood, or on soils and under conditions 
similar to your own. A reliable seed 
house will advise you. 

No matter how carefully you pre- 
pare your seed bed, if the seeds don’t 
germinate you will have no crop. If 
the seeds carry a bacteria of plant 
disease, or are not made resistant to 
attacks of disease by proper treat- 
ment, or are not naturally resistant 
to disease attacks, you will have an 
unprofitable crop, if a crop at all. You 
surely don’t want to waste your time 
plowing and preparing a seed bed, in- 
vest your hard-earned money in worth- 


less seed, and then harvest nothing. 


You gamble enough against the ele- 


ments with even the best of seed and 
best methods of culture. But pure 
seed, tested and treated to protect 
against disease, planted in a well pre- 
pared seed bed, is practical insurance 
against failure or poor crops, as 
strong, hardy plants withstand 
drought and flood, cold and heat, much 
petter than weaklings, It’s the law 
of nature, the survival of the fittest, 
and there is no escaping it. 

Another matter that should be con- 
sidered in framing the schedule is 
crop rotation, and balancing the crop 
production of the farm to fit into your 
own farm requirements. Be sure that 
the schedule includes sufficient forage 
and feed for your live stock until an- 
other harvest. You can’t afford to 
buy feed and pay a high freight rate 
on it, when you can raise all the feed 
you need right on your own farm. You 
thus save the freight rate, costs and 
profits for handling, cartage, and out- 
lay of cash. It will pay you big to ad- 
just your crops to the requirements of 
your live stock so that you will not 
have to buy feed. 

Various easy methods may be adopt- 
ed for testing seed, and not one acre 
ought to be planted until the seed is 
tested to determine its average ger- 
minating value in order to adjust the 
planter so that due allowance may be 
made for poor seed and thus insure a 
good crop. 

There is quite a bit to be thought 
of at planting time besides merely 
sticking seeds in the ground, isn’t 
there? 

Keep new blood in the poultry stock. 
Inbreeding, unless thoroughly under- 
stood, is dangerous. 


Get the boy an outfit and let him do 
the repairing this winter. His work 
will pay for it, 


Tri-state League to Develop Empire 


(Continued from page 17) Fj =: 


We recognize the economic import- 
ance of the preservation of useful 
forms of wild animal life and the con- 
tribution of game animals, birds and 
fish to the material welfare of the 
people particularly in relation to our 
food supply and as an incentive to 
recreation and travel. We favor and 
recommend: 


1. Adequate and uniform regula- 
tion in our various states of the open 
seasons and bag limits, licenses, and 
their restrictions as to the taking of 
game and fish; 


2. Effective legislation for the pres- 
ervation of the purity of public wa- 
ters and the prevention of their pol- 
lution. 


3. Establishment of permanent 
ganctuaries or refuges aS an effective 
means of wild life conservation; 


4. Full and complete consideration 
of the value of preservation of water- 
fowl, fish and fur-bearing animals in 
any proposition involving drainage 
legislation or policy; 

5. Properly supervised propagation 
in inland streams and lakes, of ac- 
quatic plants suitable for fish and ac- 
quatic fowls; 

6. A resident fishing license fee, 
the income from which shall be de- 
voted exclusively to the protection and 
propagation of fish. 

7. In view of the importance of the 
great lakes fisheries and our present 
lack of adequate and uniform manage- 
ment, the revival of the treaty already 
concluded with Great Britain for the 
regulation of fisheries in international 
waters and the passage of such neces- 
sary legislation by Congress as to 
make this treaty immediately and per- 
manently effective. 


Tourist Travel. 


Our central location, ideal summer 
climate, thousands of lakes, sparkling 
streams, lovely views, scenic highways 
and magnificent roads make certain 
that within the next decade the three 
states which we represent will be the 
summer resort for the peoples of the 
great middle west and the Mecca for 
the automobile tourists of the country. 

We should capitalize our natural ad- 
vantages and develop our tourist in- 
dustry. If our sister states to the 
south and west, assisted only by a Sa- 
lubrious climate and a railroad adver- 
tisement, can develop a winter tourist 
trade which brings to their people an- 
nually sums reaching into the hun- 


Bd 
dreds of millions of dollars, 4 
natural advantages far excee 
theirs can bring to our states a 
mer tourist trade which will be 
larly profitable. The profits from 
tourist trade are as desirable as t 
from our dairies, our fields or our 


tories. Within a decade they will’ 
great. The tourist’s dollar is new 
clean. If we give him what he y 


he will come again. We should 
now for the highest developmer 
this industry which with slighi 
couragement can be developed | 
wonderful degree. We commen¢ 
policy of Michigan, Minnesota 
Wisconsin in the construction of 
ern hard-surfaced highways. We 
the development of state systen 
parks and state-wide systems of 
parks, the public ownership ant 
provement of spots of beauty 01 
toric interest, the developmen 
scenic highways and their im 
ment by the more desirable of ; 
trees. 

We believe that a policy of en 
ened self-interest makes desirabl 
encouragement of memorial d 
memorial parks, tourist parks, tl 
tertainment of tourists in fore} 
serves, the establishment of sta 
municipally controlled inforn 
bureaus and comfort stations, al 
deem of value the stocking our 
and streams with game fish fo 
recreation of the angler, the esta 
ment of amusement places, 
grounds, bathing pools, and §) 
recreational facilities for the 
tainment of the tourist’s family. 


Co-operation ; 

Since the ideals, the advantage 
opportunities, the institutions al| 
efforts of our states, their offici 
partments and their ‘private int 
are either identical or most ( 
allied, we strongly urge a W 
land policy for our states, wl 
laws regulating our lands an 
tecting our settlers, and the ¢ 
most active and sympathetic ¢o 
tion between the three states, 
various departments, and the in 
in this convention represented. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT SHAW 

G. E. BISHOP | 

DAN A. WALLAI 

R. P. CHASE | 

JOHN P. HUME 

HENRY C. CAMI 

W. D. JUDAY. x 


Farmers Must Use Their Brain 


AV Vie farmers and farming will 
not have traveled as far down 
the road to economic equality 
with other classes, we are on our 
way,” said A. W. Hopkins, of the Agri- 
cultural Journalism department of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, and 
formerly secretary of the Wisconsin 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association. 
“We are realizing as never before the 
necessity for information not only on 
the production but on the transport- 
ing, processing and distribution of 
farm products; see the need of com- 
bined and intelligent action; and we 
appreciate the possibilities of intelli- 
gent application in solving the prob- 
lems of the producer and consumer.” 


“The realization of orderly market- 
ing will require hard and conscien- 
tious work on the art of trained agri- 
cultural leaders. It is evident that the 
continuance of speculation and the 
employment of unnecessary middle- 
men will in the long run handicap 
other industries as well as agricul- 
ture. 

“It is the eleventh hour for the 
elimination of all unnecessary steps 
in marketing. The best methods of 
merchandising are being studied by 
many consumers as well as producers. 
Needed middle men who accept a rea- 
sonable regard for their services, will 
continue to be needed in the rebuild- 
ing of our agriculture. 


“These better methods—so all es- 
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sential to the social welfar 
state, are not to appear over 
nor will they appear in a year, 
time goes on it is expected th 
will assume the responsibilit 
teristic of leadership, and each! 
or her part toward the promo) 
a more efficient social life in t] 
spective communities.” =| 


TESTING COWS MAY SA‘ 
VALUABLE BULLS | 


‘It was through the tester’s | 
tion that we started in with pu 
cattle in earnest, which some 
going to give us a good — 
herd. Another thing the té 
ed us is that we sold a 
pull to be slaughtered whic 
daughters that averaged Ove 
pounds of milk and 525 pounds} 
terfat. A lesson like this wil 
membered a long time.” ie 

This report, received by the’ 
States Department of Agricult 
from a member of the Ceda’ 
Cow Testing Association im 
sin. A bull whose daughters ¢é 
such records is worth keeping 
as he is useful. 


When the plow share i 
during the winter until it sh 
a plate mirror it is ready {0 
work. os 


ES ET a 


imbered Lands d Cut-over Lands 


wrge Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
it-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
‘ms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
res, the other 700 acres, 


rite for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Take Your 
Choice 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest. Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000: Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 
to rail transportation. 


Pay One-fourth Down Remainder Essy Terms 


This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
ted out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
r bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
ner. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
‘ct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
) the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
munity. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
|. All correspondence confidential. i 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
| MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


or 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 


J.W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR 
GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


| 
| 
| 
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The Natural Grandeur of 


CLOVERLAND 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 


25eSeS5e2525e5e52 


Lor 


Was Longfellow’s Inspiration 


When He Wrote: 


“HIAWATHA”? 


oe SeSe Se SeSe5e52 


Cloverland 
“ie Home of Hiawatha” 
—with its lakes and streams, 
forest and plain, hill and valley 
be endeared in YOUR heart and 
be YOUR inspiration when you 

have seen it. 


Cloverland 


‘ay abounds in the beautiful, 
ural setting about which this 
Cinating story is woven. | 
las “Hiawatha” is endeared / 
the heart of every American‘. 
‘and girl today so will 


ese5e2oes2 


For Maps and Descriptive Booklet, Write 


ae Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Marquette, Michigan 
Sse gasa52 Sa5a5852 Sasa Gasp SESesasssESesasesasasesesesageea sal] 


6he Dairy Cow 
Corn Silage 
Cloverand Grass 


HE four best reasons for success- 

ful farming in Northern Min- 
nesota. The dairy cow, an assured 
rainfall that keeps the pastures 
green, clover hay and corn silage make 
pendable cash crop year in and year out. 
always comes to the rescue of the farmer wl 


Add Root Crops to Dairying 


Potatoes yield the highest profit per acre of any field crop, and supplemented 
to dairying gives the settler cash in the fall of the year when he most needs 
it. One good crop of potatoes the same year stumps are removed will pay 
for the land and cost of clearing. 


a combination that insures a de- 


When all else fails the dairy cow 
th her milk and cream check. 


We own thousands of acres o} 
+ good cut-over land in Norther 
_ Minnesota adapted for dairy 
- farming and root crops, ane 
we are willing to make very 
liberal terms to the bona fide 
settler and practical farmer 
Our terms apply to any six 
tract of land, and leave you 
enough to make improvement 
and get a good start the firs 
year. If you start right the fir 
year, succeeding years will tak 
care of themselves. a 


For Terms and Detail Information Write to 


Cloquet Lumber Company 
Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Compan 
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___,_ MICHIGAN COFFEE & SPICE C° 


MENOMINEE, MICH 


MIN 


AANA 


Mi-Lady Coffee costs you one cent acup. If it cost you 20 times as much, we could make it no better. 
Our new non-waste pouring device on every package. Mi-Lady Coffee DeLuxe will be 
appreciated by discriminating users of the Best Coffee. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE ISHPEMING IRON MOUNTAIN 


The Oldest and Largest Wholesale Grocers in Cloverland 
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Minnesota Sets Precedent in Land Policy 


INNESOTA has taken the 
most forward step and adopt- 
ed the most practical policy 
to aid the settler of any 

in the union. The plan is not 
jlicated or embellished with a lot 
ilternate” propositions which may 
the ordinary settler in a maze of 
tical obligations that worry the 
jut of himself and family because 
e continual jeopardy in which he 

his would-be farm enmeshed. 
plan of the State of Minnesota 
ly provides that the settler shall 
15 per cent down on the land auc- 
purchase price and then have for- 
‘ars, or a little better than the or- 
ty span of a working life-time, to 
the balance. There are no pay- 
s to worry about meeting on cer- 


& P, Chase, State Auditor of 


Minnesota. 


dates. The settler’s only obliga- 
is to pay within forty years, but 
ust keep up the interest annually, 
1 is fixed at 4 per cent. 


| the best agricultural land the 
does still better by the settler. 
state will brush, clear and break 
acres on specially selected “‘for- 
so that the settler may put in a 
| €rop when he goes upon the land 
@ spring, or provide a seed bed 
Will provide winter feed for his 
and live stock. The cost of brush- 
learing and breaking is added to 
rice of the land, and the settler is 
ed to pay down 15 per cent of 
ptal. He then has four equal in- 
Nents in which to pay for the im- 


> aw and forty years to pay for 
nd. 


te Auditor R. P. Chase is cus- 
1. of all state land, and, with 
nor J. A. O. Preus and State 
lissioner of Immigration Oscar H. 
‘| co-operating, placed the new 
‘in active operation March 15, 
‘The first sale was held in St. 
County and 1,440 acres were sold 
sual settlers. Bids for the land 
d as high as $57 an acre for un- 
Ved land. The lowest price was 


4 


By -HE.N R Yeas 


$8 an acre. Most of the sales were 
forty-acre lots, although a settler may 
buy up to 320 acres. 

It was observed that a large per- 
centage of these buyers were pioneers 
who wanted to increase their land 
holdings particularly if the state land 
adjoined their property, or relatives of 
settlers were encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of the liberal plan. This sale 
also brought out the fact that under 
this plan the land brought much bet- 
ter prices, as the settler could well af- 
ford to buy a farm at a better price 
when he was compelled to pay only 15 
per cent down and have forty years to 
pay the remainder. The higher prices 
depended also on proximity to mar- 
kets or the farm of a settler wanting 
to add to his acreage. 

There is no chance for land specu- 
lating on this plan, as the buyer can 
not purchase more than 320 acres and 
must be an actual settler. Last year 
22,000 acres were sold, and this year 
the state has placed 48,000 acres on the 
market, 12,000 acres of which will be 
sold as “improved” land—that is, for- 
ties that have five acres cleared and 
plowed ready for a seed bed. 

State Auditor Chase explains the 
method of marketing the “improved” 
land: 

“We have in this state a Revolving 
Fund of $100,000 which shall be de- 
voted to improvement of certain se- 
lected forties of state land. These for- 
ties are selected under the direction 
of a Land Clearing Board, as tracts 
which, owing to their quality and lo- 
cation, offer a good opportunity for a 
new settler. Since many newcomers 
have little money the state attempts, 
by brushing, clearing and breaking, not 
to exceed five acres on a forty to make 
it possible for the new settler to put 
in a small crop when he first goes on 
his land in the spring. He will thus 
be able to realize on the first five acres 
while he is increasing his clearing. 


“We are preparing to offer three 
hundred of these so-called improved 
tracts this summer. As you will no- 


tice under this law the buyer of the 
‘improved’ land pays 15 per cent down 
just as the buyer of the ‘unimproved’ 
land is required to make a 15 per cent 
payment. However, instead of going 
immediately into the Trust Funds, the 
first payment goes back into the Re- 
volving Fund as an initial payment on 
the improvements. The buyer then 
completes the payment for the im- 
provement in four equal installments, 
and still has a forty-year period in 
which to pay for the land.” 

While the plan is an innovation in 
Minnesota, and a wide departure from 
established methods of selling land, it 
is expected to prove satisfactory. In 
fact, it is regarded by the state of- 
ficials as the most hopeful and most 
encouraging plan that has been de- 
vised to aid in settling the vast acre- 
ge of unoccupied land in the state. 

The state has 1,900,000 acres of land 
to dispose of in this manner, but the 
law limits sales to 100,000 acres a year. 
As the state land is scattered through- 
out the state sales are held in various 
districts so as to distribute settlements 


ete Re RY’ 


to the best advantage, and thus break 
up extensive unoccupied areas, which 
in turn stimulates settlement of other 
unoccupied land that does not belong 
to the state. 

The settler on state lands under this 
liberal plan can searcely fail, if he has 
any ambition or energy at all, or un- 
less extreme adversity in the form of 


sickness and death should intervene 
in his operations. Those who have 


carefully studied the settlement prob- 
lem are convinced that worry over 
meeting payments, especially when 
production or markets are unfavor- 
able, is the chief factor in failures. It 
is to relieve the settler from all worry 
and at the same time enable him to 
actually make the farm home pay for 
itself while he may live comfortably 
and decently in the interim, that the 
State of Minnescta evolved such a new 
and liberal policy. 

The state can lose nothing by this 
plan. All land sold is transferred into 
taxable property, and the 15 per cent 
down with 4 per cent interest has been 
considered sufficient to cover carrying 
charges. The land is also sold at a 
fair price, just what a settler feels 
that he can pay for it, However, the 
land is appraised and should bids fall 
below a fair appraised valuation it is 
withheld from sale until a more op- 
portune time. 

The Revolving Fund for improving 
five acres on each forty sold as “im- 
proved” is kept in action by the meth- 
od explained by State Auditor Chase. 
It is almost impossible and quite im- 
probable that any of the “improved” 
land sold will be turned back to the 
state for failure to meet the improve- 
ment installments, for they are so low 
that payment need not worry any able- 
bodied settler. But should any land be 
turned back the state loses nothing, for 
the first payment, or subsequent pay- 
ments cover cost of carrying charges 
for the improvements, and the land is 
again placed on the market and is even 
more marketable. 

Here is the way the plan works out 
for the settler: 

Assume that a settler desires eighty 
acres for a farm, and wants a forty 
“improved”? so that he may put in a 
small crop upon taking possession in 
the spring. He bids in the eighty at 
$12 an acre, or agrees to pay $960 for 
the tract. Five acres are improved at 
a cost of say $60 an acre—$50 for 
brushing and stumping and $10 for 
breaking—a liberal estimate as the 
state does this work on a wholesale 
basis with improved machinery and 
methods in the hands of experts. This 
makes a total of $300 for the improve- 
ment, or a grand total of $1,260. He 
must pay $189 down. His remaining 
four equal installments for the im- 
provement are $30 each, and he still 
has forty years to pay for his farm, 
keeping up his interest at 4 per cent. 
At most his installment could not be 
more than $78. and this amount for 
four installments only. He could not 
rent any kind of shack for less money. 

It is scarcely conceivable that a set- 
tler with five acres cleared to start 
with could not live fairly well and 


meet these payments, which would be 
less should he purchase only forty 
acres, or proportionately larger should 
he desire 120 acres or even the full al- 
lotment, 320 acres. He doesn’t need 
much capital to start on this basis, and 
he may continue turning over his capi- 
tal from year to year, taking the in- 
crease annually for forty years, if he 
so elects, without paying a cent other 
than 4 per cent interest and taxes. 


Should the settler elect to take an 
unimproved eighty his initial payment 
on the price used for illustration would 
be only $144, reserving his surplus 
capital to do his own clearing at a 
rate most convenient and acceptable 
to his financial means and ability to 
clear land. 

“There is good demand for our state 
lands on this plan,” said State Auditor 


Oscar H. Smith, Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


Chase, “and we have every reason to 
believe that it will be a success. We 
are giving the settler a chance to make 
good, permit him to keep his capital to 
make improvements and buy live 
stock, and if he can’t make it on these 
liberal terms I don’t see how he can 
make it at all.” 

There is nothing paternalistic about 
the plan. It is not charity or degrad- 
ing in any sense. It is a straight busi- 
ness proposition to the man who really 
wants a chance to own a farm of his 
own. 

Land sales along these lines are 
widely advertised and there is in- 
creasing interest and activity among 
bidders. It is evident that the policy 
appeals to the prospective settler, 
and the chance offered is being ac- 
cepted. 

One striking feature of the plan that 
has already been observed is the fact 
that it is especially attractive to prac- 
tical farmers, more particularly rent- 
ers of farm land, and these experi- 
enced farmers are most needed to de- 
velop the land. The showing thus far 
is that a most desirable type of settler 
is taking advantage of the opportun- 
ity offered, 


HEN some hundred or more 
enthusiastic sportsmen, rep- 
resenting practically 
section of Cloverland, 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, met in 
Menominee, Michigan, recently to dis- 
cuss ways and means of preserving 
and perpetuating the natural beauties 
of that region, someone proposed that 
since the strikingly beautiful natural 
setting of the region had inspired the 
create the 
fascinating romance of “Hiawatha” it 
was fitting and proper that Cloverland 
be known and widely heralded as 
“The Home of Hiawatha.” 
a mighty worthy “hunch,” for here is 
a distinction rare indeed, 
which sheds its exclusive light on no 
other region than our own Cloverland. 
In fact so appropriate and fitting is the 
tempted to 
use it frequently, and to urge others 
who bask in the glory of residence in 
Cloverland and who may even have a 
bit of boosting to do for 
little corner of Cloverland, to use it, 
friends, or 
when jotting down the facts for the 
“ultimate consumer” outside of Clov- 


immortal Longfellow to 


slogan that we shall be 


too, when telling their 


erland. 


every 


And it’s 


the 
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Spirit of Hiawatha Remains in Cloverland 
By GEORGE E. BISHOP 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


one 


own 


There are some of us perhaps to 


whom the natural attractions of this 


region in which we live 


passing fancy—a thing inevitable and, 
since handed to us as a gift of Provi- 
dence, nothing unusual to be marveled 
at. There are others who 


though 


are those who display a genuine inter- situated or equipped. 


est and sincere thrill over everything 
that savors of beauty in nature—who 


of the forest, who breathe deeper of then, how can we possibly 


the bracing though moderate climate; 
who spend days, weeks and months 
in the great out-of-doors, roaming the 
hills and valleys, splashing about in 
the clear, sparkling, inland lakes and 
who see in it all a world of health, us, 


joy and relaxation. 


But how many of us are there who 
go one step farther and analyze the 


Pull a Stump Any Day with This Simple Device 


By A. P. YERKES 


gether and therefore greatly increased 
it much the carrying capacity of the axle, 

By having the beam mounted be- 
tween two wheels in this way, 
man can easily move the entire outfit 
still, a from one stump to another by taking 
piece of I-beam structural steel. If hold of the other end of the beam and 
: ; : much work is to be done with the 
stumps. The scheme described in outfit, it will be found convenient to 
fasten one end of the beam to a stout 


HERE is no need to tell anyone 
who lives in a cut over section 
that it requires a lot of power 
to remove stumps—they 
learned this by bitter experience, Fur- greater capacity is that shown in 
thermore, farmers who have lived in the accompanying cut. This involves 


Cloverland for any length of time are USiM8 a stout piece of timber, eight 


familiar with most of the various out- 
removal of 


fits designed for the 


this article, however, will probably be 
new to a great many farmers even in 
Cloverland. It is not offered 
practical plan for general land clear- 
ing, but can frequently be used to ad- 
vantage on small jobs or where there 


a position where blasting would be 
dangerous to nearby property. 

The scheme is simplicity itself and 
does not require any expensive equip- 
ment. The principal item is a power- 


ful jack similar to those 
used by contractors or 
railroad workers and ca- 
pable of lifting several 
tons. 

Such a jack can fre- 
quently be used to ad- 
vantage in lifting out 
some stumps by digging 
a hole alongside the 
stump and catching the 
tip of the jack, or the 
projecting lug, if it has 
one, under a root or any 
convenient projection of 
the stump. If the jack 
has a suitable base and 
the ground is sufficient- 
ly firm, some stumps can 
be tipped over in this 
manner. However, the 


plain, ete. 


results are to be realized. 


have jack, and one which gives 


vast possibilities of this great ‘Land 
are but a of Hiawatha’ from the purely com- 
mercial—yes, mercenary—angle. We 
are few in number, but dogged in pur- 


: ¢ : gion North of the Straits of Mackinac 
mildly interested and willing to ac- presents an opportunity yet unparal- 
cept the thing for its face value, ac- 
cept the beauty of it all and, admit, 
rather drowsily, that “it’s 


combine 
the cold, basely material and lowly 
pastime of earning dollars, with woods 


To some it’s an old, old story. To 
it is yet very new, and yet an 
opportunity which must be grasped 


more satisfactory way of using the 


or ten feet long, or, better 


which will be strong enough to stand 
a pressure of several tons. 
\ case two mower wheels were used and 
is a stump to be removed which is in part of the mower axle. A piece of 
the axle (about two feet) was cut off 
with a hack saw and on this short 
piece of axle one end of the beam was 
fastened with U-bolts. This, of course, 
placed the two wheels quite close to- 


|Taquamenon Falls, the Home of Hiawatha 


Let us consider, first, what are the 
requisites of a summer resort region. 
What are the factors which contribute 
to make any region popular among the 
pose, for this great and beautiful re- tourists; what are the things that 
YOU would ask for and expect to find 
when picking out an objective for your 
ieled—an opportunity involvin'g mil- trip? 
lions of dollars, and one which has al- 
, sak ll very ready been grasped and realized by Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of 
nice, of course.’ Then again there other sections even less fortunately 1 


First, and foremost, perhaps—roads. 


Michigan, boast of over 1,200 miles of 
macadamized, touring highways—an 
Possibly you have an “inkling” of unbroken _ stretch throughout 
drink de f tl a Se ahton i what we are driving at, You are length and breadth of the peninsula. 
eep of the peace and solitude yight. It’s the tourist traffic. Now They are being constantly improved, 
and are efficiently maintained. 
tourist himself tells us that our roads 
are unexcelled throughout the greater 
and waters, hill and valley, forest and part of the continent. That much is 
settled,—no objection on that score. 
Next you would doubtless think of 
the scenery—the natural setting—the 
sights you would expect to see en- 
now—this year—if the maximum of route. Nature was somewhat unfair 
when she fashioned the Upper Pen- 


either pushing or pulling it along. 
To use this device, a chain is fast- 
ened to the stump, preferably by pass- 
axle placed between two old mower ing it under a heavy root. It usually 
aS a wheels or some other kind of wheels requires only a few minutes’ work 
with a shovel and a curved piece of 
In one’ round steel % or % inch in diameter 
and with a small hook on one end to 
get a chain under such a root. 
throwing some dirt away from each 
side, pushing the curved steel rod 
under the root, hooking the end of 
the chain onto the rod and pulling the 
chain through, this part of the job is 


fa.«, 
Ma 


* 


insula of Michigan, for she croy 
into this comparatively small s 
16,000 square miles about all of t 
good things she had to give. The 
are the almost countless lakes 
streams—clear and sparkling; 
of them teeming with fish (more 
that later). There are the tho 
of acres of tall, virgin timbe 
broad rolling plain; the hills and y 
leys—all traversed by this excelle 
system of roads. 
More than that, the fascin 
early history of the Upper Pen 
of Michigan, rich in Indian lore, | 
created throughout almost every 
in the peninsula bits of “local ¢ 
points made famous by some ir 
ant thrilling event in history. 
old Indian fort, as Fort Wilkins, 
Keweenaw peninsula; there th 
of the first attempt of the p 
to dig the precious copper and 
trom the ground. Hverywhere, no 
ter where the “Cloverland Tra 
lead, there is a wealth of r 
history. Volumes have been 
and much left unsaid concerning 
early days, It is all reflected bet 
us today—and the tourist finds int 
an attraction in itself. 
Next, the climate. There is §0 
thing about this old Northern 
gan air—with its cool, bracing 
its even, moderate temperatu 
all that, in itself, brings hund 


tion to stand out upon a broad 
or perhaps on the shores of a 
lake, and to breathe deeply t 
air about you—with just a tinge” 
pine to sweeten it, and possibly 
of clover thrown in to give it | 
“pep.” Here, again, Cloverlam 
found favor, for tourists the 
over agree that there is nothing 
approaches the bracing bre 
Cloverland—nothing which can bri 
en the eye or quicken the step % 
the pine-scented ozone of th 
north country. ce 

To supplement all this, the ha 
man has added the tourist rf 
grounds—reserves set aside, — 
equipped with modern convenie 


(Continued on page 21) | 


comparatively easy. The ch 
then fastened around the beam 
midway of its length. The jac 
be mounted on a piece of stot 
about two feet square in order 
it a firm footing to prevent it 
into the ground or from tipping ‘ 
ways. By placing the jack unde 
end of the beam farthest fro 
wheels and operating the leve 
mendous pull can be exerted 
stump. 4 
The actual pressure will, of C0 
depend upon the capacity of 
and this in turn depends up 
kind of jack used, The screw | 
draulic jacks are usually more p0 
ful than those operated enti 
levers and ratchets but they a 
er in action and more expensiv 
large lever jacks used by cont 
or on railroad construction W 
mit one man to lift several | 
with one of th 
+ possible to tip 0 


A One Man System and Especially Successful Where Blasting Is Dangerous or There Is No Anchorage 


for a Cable Puller. 


Cheap, Practical and Useful at All Times. 


large stumps eve! 

the roots have 

firm hold in the 

is obvious that b 

\) the stump fastene 
middle of the b 
power exerted 
jack is doubled 0 
chain and that th 
vantage can be inert 
by placing the 
ther from the | 
this gives it gre 
erage. a 
A good sized 
ened on the end 
beam makes a 
pnt place for carl 
jack and other t 
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# 
T IS only recently that wild animal 
life has come to be appreciated by 
the general public as a natural re- 
source of sufficient consequence to 
‘worthy of serious conservation ef- 
is. It is now generally regarded 
one of the great national assets 
‘has within recent years become 
subject of international treaties 
federal as well.as state legisla- 
and regulation throughout the 
itry. 
jld animal life, both of the land 
‘waters, is especially abundant in 
jaigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
pite of the wasteful destruction 
th has been going on since the 
settlement of this portion of the 
‘ed States, and no plan or scheme 
aterial development would be com- 
2 without adequate provision for 
/ subject. 
‘tention has been directed by fed- 
government investigations to the 
rendous importance of non-game 


stivorous and seed-eating birds to 
culture, horticulture and forestry. 
‘mates of the value of their bene- 
‘| contribution have been made 
‘h run into vast sums. Apprecia- 
) of their value is becoming gen- 
and laws for their protection have 
Ited in a notable increase in a 
‘ber of species. Farming, fruit 
ng and forestry are greatly handi- 
ed by the devastating attacks of 
jous insects. The service of birds 
‘eeping these in check has been 
/dantly proven. 
\e number of game birds taken an- 
ily by hunters has never until re- 
ly been a matter of serious in- 
i, and few states have as yet at- 
ited anything more than the most 
al estimates. Minnesota has re- 
|y put into effect a system of hunt- 
sicense reports which has resulted 
‘e most amazing statistics, the re- 
lity of which can not be ques- 
hd. ‘The results of these reports 
jate a larger bag of, game birds 
| the wildest dreamer would have 
‘ined, notwithstanding the serious 
ds which have been made on our 
12 bird supply and the sad deple- 
| which has taken place every- 
a The collection of Minnesota 
sties covers a period of three 
‘3 and following is the game bag 
josed: 
“hree Year Record for Minnesota 

919 1920 1921 
1,804,900 1,434,889 1,300,000 
meer 2,350: 1,880 2,800 


291,000 124,288 180,250 
25,000 28,524 34130 
ee e. 3,413 900 
6,100 9,522 9,500 
hela ae 482 
Ree. Rie ae 
nis ae ee ae 231,000 


2,129,350 2,103,991 1,761,062 
years’ bag: 

MEP RDITAS Ls... eke ews 5,236,756 
imigratory birds ........... 757,647 


0) Li ae 5,994,403 
&@ bag of migratory 
| is undoubtedly small- 
| Wisconsin and Mich- 
| than in Minnesota 
/oust amount to a re- 
‘able number as there 
any well known and 
' excellent shooting 
| in each state. The 
f ruffed grouse might 
proximately the same 
th of the three states, 
amge of this variety 
In the main coinci- 
th the deer range. 


, have the 
eer herd in Amer- 
| can keep this great 
‘ intact if they are 
} While the supply 
zen depleted to some 
¢: it is still very large 
onstitutes the most 
|tant single wild life 
e from the fish 
Methods have 
vised of accurately 
faining the annual 
) deer which has 


ish and Game as a State Asset 


By CARLOS AVERY 


State Game and Fish Commissioner of Minnesota 


been as follows in recent years in the 
three states: 


1919 1920 1921 

Michigan ............25,000 27,000 2,500 
Wisconsin sei calc 25,000 2,500 5,000 
MIN GSO eee 18,286 18,572 20,000 
68,286 48,072 37,500 

POtal TS: Years tacnane ceca ae oe 153,858 


The reduction in number of deer 
killed in Michigan in 1921 and in Wis- 
consin in 1920 and 1921 was due to 
the protection of females and fawns in 
those® states. Minnesota has not yet 


adopted this commonsense and sci- : 


entific method of conserving the deer 
Supply though it has been abundantly 
demonstrated as effective wherever it 
has been employed, 

The three states in this group are 
so similar in physical characteristics, 
in climate, and in other respects that 
uniform seasons and regulations for 
the preservation of deer should pre- 
vail. Serious effort looking to this 
end would be worth while. 

Commercial fisheries have their le- 
gitimate field, constitute one of our 
important industries and contribute 
in a large way to the food supply of 
the country. The Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi River and certain other 
waters are properly used as commer- 
cial waters and yield annually some- 
thing like 90,000,000 pounds of food 
fish annually for the markets of the 
country. 

These fisheries are sadly in need of 
regulation and rehabilitation, however, 
due to excessive fishing, wasteful 
methods, lack of supervision and vari- 
ous abuses. 

The Great Lakes fisheries are under 
a hodge-podge of state regulations, 
none of which are adequate and all of 
which are conflicting as between 
states. The three chief varieties pro- 
duced are lake herring, lake trout, and 
whitefish. Herring have no _ protec- 
tion at all and are fished most per- 
sistently in the spawning season. Lake 
trout have indifferent protection and 
whitefish are reduced to a mere rem- 
nant. 


The solution would seem to be the 
revival of the treaty of 1912 with 
Great Britain which has never been 
put into effect and which sought to 
bring about uniform regulations with 
Canada. Federal control of the Great 
Lakes under American jurisdiction 
would secure uniformity now lacking 
between the states and might result 
in more adequate protection—though 
it must be admitted that there is not 
much of encouragement in the _his- 
tory of federal protection of the At- 
lantic and Pacific salmon, the shad, 
and other formerly abundant anadro- 


—— ghee eo Frm tages 
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mous ocean varieties now 


sadly depleted. 

Commercial fisheries in the 
Mississippi River should be 
brought under thorough and 
effective supervision, now 
lacking, in order to compel 
observance of the law, now 
easily evaded. 

Commercial fishing in in- 
land lakes is confined to the 
removal and sale of so-called 
cull or rough fish. One of the 
chief purposes in carrying on 
this activity is to keep these 
varieties under control and 
to prevent their monopoly of 
waters in which they have be- 
come established. There are 
approximately 10,000,000 Ibs. 
of carp, buffalofish, sheeps- 


head, suckers and dogfish 
taken from Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota inland 
lakes each year and sold in the east- 
ern markets. 

There is much hectic and hysterical 
talk and writing on the subject, much 
of which merely discloses the monu- 
mental ignorance of the speaker or 
writer. It can be said truthfully by 
way of reassurance to the sportsman- 
angler that effective ways and means 
are being found and employed to keep 
the carp under control—though it is 
folly to expect the impossible; that 
is, the complete eradication of carp 
from waters where once established. 

An estimate of the money values of 
the wild animal life is certain to be 
inaccurate, owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining accurate data, but enough 
is known to warrant the following es- 
timate, which is believed to be con- 
servative and is based on careful in- 
vestigation by conservation officials 
in each state. The estimates are in- 
tended to indicate the commercial or 
food value, as the case may be, and 
does not include any value as an in- 
centive to recreation, travel, or any 
indirect value of any kind. 

Without the existence of game and 
fish there would be less incentive to 
travel for pleasure in our section of 
the United States and the amount con- 
tributed to the volume of business of 
railways, hotels, outfitters, and other 
lines of business would be far less 
than it is at present. 

Michigan (1920)* 


Production Value 
Ibs. 

Commercial fisheries .24,000,000 $2,965,931 
Angling, eten 228.55. 2,850,000 1,275,000 
Game |birdsies open te 719,589 701,601 
DS OT a eile ae aman 25,000 625,000 
Small mammals 1,296,552 648,776 
Fur bearing animals.. ........ 3,000,000 
OCA Tania siaverttafe dutereig eis; evs.clsitahens $9,216,308 


A Remarkable Picture of a Big Moose Taking to the Water in One of the Lakes of Northern Minnesota 


How Would You Like to Land Two Like These? © 


Wisconsin (1921)* 


Commercial fisheries... ........ $1,350,970 
AN SUNS ClO Ss cia, SAD dole 2,125,000 
Game .bindsh i ie eee, ies 2,333,000 
ORE A shiva tore wiles antec arets 4,500 216,000 
Smailemammals, AiesGeces weeks 550,000 
Fur bearing animals... ........ 1,341,000 

MEAL ute Kgs a'sary Caieec ¢:8/¢ Care wieie soe COED EO LO 

Minnesota (1921) 

Commercial fisheries. .30,000,000 $3,000,000 
Angling’ ‘6fc/ sy. 7,000,000 3,000,000 
Game 2 DIPAS Heya! ds wees 1,761,062 1,761,062 
DISORA rd Peat erate Cea lente 20,000 600,000 
NTO CoN re teeters tlenerstarenc 300 30,000 
TMA MaMa Seeley cs aye: «6» ve _ 500,000 
Fur bearing animals. 631,140 2,399,200 

Total .........0..eee eee eee ees + $11,290,262 

Total value for three states ..$28,422,540 


*Fistimates 
commissioners, 
It should be borne in mind that the 
above figures represent merely the an- 
nual income from the permanent cap- 
ital stock, Figured as 6 per cent in- 
come, the capital investment on which 
we are collecting this annual dividend 
would amount to $472,326,800, 
Briefly, it might be stated here that 
the recreation traveler is attracted 
very strongly by opportunity for fish- 
ing and shooting—particularly fishing. 
Forests devoid of animal life and 
streams and lakes empty of fish are 
not attractive. The mere knowledge 
that these living things are present 
and may occasionally be seen adds 
tremendously to the incentive of vaca- 
tionists to visit our delightful north- 
ern lake region and woodlands. 
The American public is acquiring 
the habit of motor and outing vaca- 
tions and we are in position to cap- 
italize this fact in a commercial way 
to a greater extent than we ourselves 
know. 
Nowhere else in the United States 
is opportunity afforded for 
the variety and extent of 
| artificial propagation of 

fresh water game and 
food fishes as in this 
group of states. The wa- 
ters are vast in area and 
widely distributed in 
lakes, ponds and streams 
both great and small, ideal 
for fish life, which in their 
primitive condition were 
teeming with numerous 
kinds of the most desir- 
able fishes. From the 
first settlement of the 
country it has been an an- 
gler’s paradise and an un- 
failing source of supply of 
food. 

Civilization and the in- 
flux of a large population, 
the cutting away of the 
forests, cultivation and 
drainage of the lands have 
all contributed to a seri- 
ous depletion which has 
been arrested to some ex- 
tent by the distribution 
and planting of hatchery 
reared stock. All three 
states are fully alive to 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Good Leadership Does What “Can’t Be Done’ 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


HE things that “can’t be done” 

are usually the very things that 

ought to be done and are done 

by men of vision, broad views, 
aggressiveness, energy, determina- 
tion, devotion to clearly defined prin- 
ciples of progress and integrity. The 
vision of men of this type sees into 
the future, discerns achievements in 
developing latent resources wholly 
within the possible attainment of ordl- 
nary men of ability. The broad views 
go beyond any selfish interest and 
consider the sum-toral benefit of en- 
terprise to the community, county or 
state. Aggressiveness, energy, deter- 
mination, devotion to clearly defined 
principles of progress and integrity 
are the requisites that bring realiza- 
tion of the vision, accomplish results 
that bring prosperity and happiness 
to the community, county and state. 

One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of how truly these factors in de- 
velopment and progress work is clear- 
ly seen in the remarkable transition 
of Gogebic County, Mich., from a 
strictly mining and lumbering indus- 
trial community into the most rapidly 
developing agricultural county in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. This 
progress was revealed in the last Unit- 
ed States census which show that 51 
per cent of all increase in agricultural 
development during the decade was in 
Cloverland, with Gogebic County lead- 
ing all other counties in percentage of 
increase. 

It is not at all improbable that the 
push and energy along these lines in 
Gogebic County, its precedents and 
progressiveness, gave inspiration to 
other counties to do likewise, created 
a friendly spirit of rivalry, and in a 
large measure was directly and indi- 
rectly responsible for a considerable 
of the progress made in other coun- 
ties. These forces are both visible 
and unseen, the elements that make 
for progress carry a contageon, and 
without realizing it communities drift 
into lines of thought and activities 
similar to those that are setting the 
pace and establishing precedent. 

A few years ago practically all busi- 
ness in Gogebic County centered about 


«+ @ Matchless 


LOVERLAND contains some of 

the most beautiful spots to be 

found on the North American 

continent. But no one can of- 
fer such strong proof of this claim as 
one who has motored through or 
camped in the virgin forests of Go- 
gebic County, Mich. The scenery 
never fails to quiet the mind of the 
man or woman with nerves shattered 
by the hum and bustle of the city’s 
work. 

In the period immediately following 
the Civil War, Gogebic County was 
merely a beautiful wildernes untravel- 
led by white man except an occasion- 
al trapper. A little later a mail route 
was established. Following this pros- 
pectors found themselves in a country 
of unheard of wealth in iron. Then 
came the marvelous development 
which always takes place in a new 
and rich country. A few hale and 
hearty old timers yet remain to relate 
interesting and amusing incidents of 
those picturesque days. 

Progress has changed the little 
wooden hoists at the mouths of test 
pits into tall iron shafts. So, too, has 
passed the slow train that dragged its 
way from Menominee to Ironwood in 
eleven hours, to the accompaniment 
of creaks, whistles, and groans. At 
the present time the Cloverland trail 
stretches its winding ribbon of ma- 
cadam through shady valleys and over 
high hills cooled by the freshest of 
breezes. You cannot afford to miss 
the chance for health, rest, and en- 
joyment of nature which can be found 
on this road alone in its most perfect 
state. Let me tell you a little about 
this lovely drive, not enough to spoil 
your future pleasure, not enough to 
satiate your hunger for rest and gor- 


the great produc- 
ing iron mines or 
the lumbering in- 
dustry. The fer- 
tile soil contain- 
ing even greater 
potential wealth 
than the mines 
and forests com- 
bined lay idle. 
Leadership was 
needed to bring 
the latent. re- 
sources of the soil 
to the attention of 
the community, to 
preach the gospel 
of agriculture, 
dairying and live 
stock production, 
to strike out in 
this uncharted 
field of industry 
and make it grow. 
In other words, to 
demonstrate that 
what many said 
couldn’t be done, 
could be done, and 
done profitably to 


the community 
and county. 
Banks are the 


nucleus about 
which cluster the 
elements of prog- 
ress as well as the clearing houses for 
industry and commerce, The banker is 
at the helm and shapes the course. For- 
tunately Gogebic County had a banker 
whose vision not only saw the value 
of the mines and forests but looked 
beyond and beheld the still greater re- 
sources that lay in the uncovered soil, 
He saw what a great county Gogebic 
could become if the mining and lum- 
bering industries were supplemented 
with agriculture, if business were 
backed year in and year out by the 
steady flow of wealth from well de- 
veloped farms. 

The man with this vision is Walter 
F. Truettner, vice president and cash- 


Walter F. Truettner 


ier of the First 
National Bank of 
3essemer. And it 
was truly a vision, 
for Mr. Truettner 
was brought up in 
the midst of the 
mine shafts and 
pinacled forests. 
He was born in 
Dundas, Wis., on 
July 24, 1881, and 
at the age of sev- 
en years came 
with his mother, 
brothers and _ sis- 
ters to join his fa- 
ther, the late 
Louis’ H.. Truett- 
ner, who had es- 
tablished a gen- 
eral mercantile 
store in. Besse- 
mer, then a lum- 
bering camp, a 
new mining re- 
gion, a mere out- 
post in that sec- 
tion of the Upper 
Peninsula of 
Michigan. There 
he grew to man- 
hood, graduating 
with honors from 
the Bessemer 
High School and 
taking a finishing course in Oberlin 
College. Returning from Oberlin in 
1899, he assisted his father in the store 
tor a short time but the same year en- 
tered the First National Bank of 
Bessemer as a bookkeeper. He stead- 
ily worked his way up in the bank to 
the responsible position of assistant 
cashier, and later to vice president 
and cashier. 

Long service in the bank afforded 
an excellent opportunity to study the 
resources of Gogebic county, to be- 
come familiar with all the financial, 
industrial and social problems of his 
community, to look beyond the pres- 
ent day into the future and find there 


answers to many perplexing question 
of vital interest to his county. 


As it was one of his dominant cha)! 
acteristics to look forward, to take | 
broad view of all matters pertainin| 
to his community, he naturally hi 
came closely associated with publi 
affairs, serving as a member of th 
Bessemer school board eighteen year 
as a member of the city council f¢ 
several years and two years as pres 
dent of the council, as a member ¢ 
the county board of supervisors fro} 
his ward for eight years, and for th] 
Nast three years has been chairma 
of the county board of supervisors, | 

Privately as a banker and _ public] 
as an official he was able to co-ordij 
ate the efforts of all elements into | 
unified force for development of th 
county. When he found it neceggai) 
to take the initiatory step in gor 
measure of development he did ¢ 
and gave it the full force of his pe| 
sonality and influence, but his oy 
choice has always been to give wy 
stinted co-operation to all projects 1 
merit that were practical and cou) 
be worked out to the advancement | 
the community or county as a whol| 
No matter from which angle he } 
came associated with a public ente) 
prise his leadership was apparent, fi 
he possesses that faculty of harmon} 
ing influences and issues into co-0pe! 
ative activities and definite purpose 
Thus he is intimately known in Gog! 
bic county, thus he is widely knoy| 
throughout the Upper Peninsula, {| 
he is a director of the Upper Peni 
sula Development Bureau, giving th| 
great organization the benefit of hi 
home prestige and his experienc 
counsel. 

It just happened that Gogebic cou 
ty possessed the right man at t 
right time to take the leadership, D 
vately as the active head of a bankil 
institution and publicly as an offic] 
in various administrative capaciti¢ 
to place Gogebic county at the top | 
the list in agricultural developmel 
which in turn has meant so much 
business and social interests of 1 
own county in particular and to t 
Upper Peninsula in general. 


Charms of Picturesque Gogebic County 


By JAMES C. BEAN, Student in Ironwood High School 


geous scenery, your great yearning 
for nature’s beauties, but only enough 
to strengthen your desire to see Go- 
gebic County. 

The Lone Pine is the gateway for 
all motorists coming from the South 


and Hast, and a most charming gate- 
way it is. On none of my numerous 
trips have I failed to greet the tower- 
ing boundary marker with a gasp ot 
delight despite the fact that | knew 
perfectly well that it was there just 


“Cloverland Trail,” a Boulevard Through Virgin Forests 


where I had seen it before. There} 
something so romantic about ti 
great representative of the tall, |} 
rowy trees which for a long time ma? 
our northern forests famous, about 3 
singular position in the middle of t? 
road, that the beholder cannot restré 
an involuntary exclamation. AS int 
play, the keynote has been strui 
From that point onward everything; 
a dream. 


The driver gazes dreamily at }? 
forest walls on each side; at the fi; 
er cat which flees swiftly along ! 
side of the road and suddenly das 
across with remarkable speed and } 
dacity; at the squirrel sitting on § 
bushy tail beside the road until 
are near enough to see him well, aj 
yet too far away to be capable of ré 
ning over him as he bounds shows 
across the wheel tracks; at the rab 
hunched over a delectable morsel! 
green bark and, having lazily hopil 
out of harm’s way, sits up and stat 
most insultingly at the passing ¢} 
but most of all at the spotted fal 
watching from the road ahead in! 
nocent wonder and, after pran@ 
about for an instant, flings high § 
youthful heels and escapes to € 
sheltering woods with one pound 
exquisite grace, 

While the traveler is enjoying a 
many beautiful glimpses of wild 1? 
he forgets every care in the wo 
Even his car seems to be run by § 
hand of another. Indeed it is 80, ! 
his existence is in the dream world 
a dream self. And so the road wil! 
uphill and down in long, almost ? 
perceptible ascents and swift, ex 
arating coasts. All along the 1 
are glints of color most conspicu’ 


(Continued on page 13) | 
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f REAKING away from the tradi- 
! tional idea that a police depart- 
| ment in an industrial center ex- 
| isted only for the suppression 
-erime, and the apprehending of 
‘minals, with other such recognized 
‘ivities as necessarily would come 
hin its scope, the Metropolitan Po- 
» Department of Detroit has striven 
yard another goal—the popularizing 
its personnel with the citizens and 
. enlargement of its work to include 
ieational propaganda along “Safety 
/st” lines. 
While the department has in no de- 
ve relaxed its vigilance in strictly 
‘ice work, as is testified to by its 
ord in the suppression of crime in 
city with an extraordinarily large 
eign-born population, it has taken 
' opportunity, under a public spirit- 
group of police officials, to bring the 
jlic to a realization that a police de- 
tment contributes an enormous 
ount of helpful, constructive work. 
Jetroit has had up to recent years, 
‘teadily increasing number of street 
idents due to the congestion of thor- 
shfares by thousands of motor veh- 
‘s. With the conviction that a great 
nber of deaths and serious injuries 
ulting from accidents could have 
m avoided had the victims been im- 
‘d with a more acute sense of the 
‘gers to be encountered in city 
bets, the Public Safety Educational 
ision of the police department was 
fanized, with experienced police 
‘fic officers in its personnel. 
‘ot an avenue of communication by 
‘ch the public could be brought to 
ictice greater care while on the 
sets has been neglected, with the 
alt that while in 1920, 240 persons 
‘e killed in traffic accidents, in 1921 
number of deaths due to such 
ses had dropped to 134, a saving 
.06 lives. The public has not been 
vy to appreciate that this splendid 
ord is directly due to the work of 
Public Safety department. 
nder the auspices of this bureau, 
notion picture film was produced 
wing with graphic and convincing 


Proposed National Park in Keweenaw 


"ARAVEL is the best educator. 
_ Our government with a view to 
' preserving the natural curiosi- 
> ties and scenic endowments of 
nation, and at the same time widen 
experience of its people by con- 
| with nature’s rarest handiwork, 
‘built up a splendid system of Na- 
‘al Parks, all of which cover an 
of approximately 6,500,000 acres, 
a territory about two-thirds as 
e@ as Cloverland. These parks are 
de west, attracting thousands from 
east every year, creating an ever 
easing traffic westward during 
\ vacation season. 


| spite of the fact that the past 
was a very quiet one in industrial 
Les the National Parks’ business 
ved and took on a spurt entirely 
ispected by the Park Department. 
| appropriation for maintenance 
he National Parks last year was 
33,220 and upon the close of the 
on it was found that the tourists 
ing the parks had paid back more 
the amount of the appropriation 
des the vast sums left in the near- 
ities and with wayside caterers. 
Je popularity of the National Park 
®m, however, is retarded because 
heir distance from the center of 
lation. The locations are such 
the average wage earner finds it 
sible to visit these recreation 
nds. first, because of the expense 
secondly. because of the length of 
| needed to reach the closest park. 
averaze wage earner would need 
yend the greater part of his usual 
Weeks’ vacation en route to and 
the park. 

tt the desire to see a National 
and to romp through its interior 
meet new friends at its hostelries 
Paramount longing in the heart 
very young American. And this 
ind must be met. It will be met 
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Top at 
Lieutenants’ 
ment and second deputy commissioner. 
missioner. 
uty commissioner. 
of the entertainments staged by the association, 


left—W illiam 
Association. 


forcefulness the dangers to which the 
careless and the absent-minded citizen 
exposed himself while on the streets. 
Tragedies resulting from the practice 
of walking around the rear of a street 
car directly into the path of another 
car approaching from the opposite di- 
rection, failure to look both ways be- 
fore stepping from the curb into the 
street, roller skating by children in 
the streets and hitching on vehicles— 
all were shown with such startling 
reality that caution was impressed 
upon the minds of the spectators. 
Dangerous practices on the water 


Ee DSW I Spek: 


BAKER 


Black, lieutenant of detectives and president of the Police 

Bottom—George Walters, 
Center—Dr. 
Top at right—William P. Rutledge, superintendent of police and first dep- 
Bottom—Patrolman Charles Wiggle, baritone, who figures in most 


secretary of the police depart- 
James W. Inches, police com- 


that have led to many deaths on the 
lakes and rivers surrounding Detroit 
were also pictured. The hazards en- 
countered in changing seats in a ca- 
noe or rowboat, “rocking the boat” and 
swimming and diving in dangerous lo- 
cations along the river front were 
given appropriate presentation in the 


film, Following its showing, deaths 
from these sources were materially 
reduced. The film was exhibited in all 


the schools of the city, before social, 
civic and church organizations, and 
public gatherings and in practically 
every motion picture theater in the 


By G. T. MURPHY 


Secretary Calumet Chamber of Commerce 


eventually, but to the aggressive 
young businessman of Cloverland that 
time should not be deferred until some 
other section of the country takes ad- 
vantage and secures another National 
Park in another remote corner. 

This condition presents an unusual 
opportunity to Cloverland with her 
vast expanse of beauty terminating in 
the most picturesque section of the 
United States at its northern-most ter- 
minal. A National Park in Clover- 
land! The very magic of the word 
would attract the traveler and tourist 
from all the central west and near 
Canadian territory, but more than that 


it would open to every resident of the 
country a playground accessible to the 
average citizen. 


The Creator, when He cast the uni- 
verse flaming and new-made_ into 
space, the richest elements of nature 
were fused together into a spot that 
was destined to become the play- 
ground of the world, and he placed 
this little spot like a crown surround- 
ed by a halo of azure water in the cen- 
ter of the American continent. Here 
He called forth a myriad blooms and 
cast thereon the fragrant flavors of 
northern blossoms, colored in varihued 
tints from that Divine pallet. Here he 


Looking Through the Old Stockade at Fort Wilkins 


N 


- Detroit Police Department and Its Service 


city. Uniformed traffic policemen lec- 
tured with the film. 

An annual “Safety First’’ week held 
under the auspices of the bureau saw 
the police department co-operating 
with all its facilities, to educate the 
public to the dangers of street traffic. 
Dozens of wrecked automobiles, 
through the courtesy of their owners 
who had good reason to realize the 
dangers of reckless driving, were res- 
urrected from garages by the depart- 
ment and hauled on trucks through 
the downtown streets. Later the tan- 
gled and twisted masses of wood, steel 
and leather were deposited at the 
point where the smashup occurred, an 
eloquent and convincing warning to 
the motorist and pedestrian. 

During the State Fairs held in De- 
troit the police department never fails 
to have its Safety department booth 
surrounded by an eager crowd of in- 
terested onlookers, who take a keen 
interest in the lectures by police offi- 
cers on personal safety precautions 
and the exhibiting of the “accident 
film.” Many of the large cities through- 
out the country have borrowed the 
film from the Detroit department and 
reported a pronounced decrease in 
street traffic accidents after its dis- 
play. 

Development of a friendly, under- 
standing spirit between the citizen 
and the police officer is one of the ac- 
complished aims of Dr. James W. 
Inches, Commissioner of Police. “I 
want the children and the adult citi- 
zen, too, to realize that the police of- 
ficer is their best friend, and to seek 
his aid when they are in trouble of 
any kind,” Dr. Inches says. “The old 
idea of using the policeman as a bo- 
gey to scare the juvenile of high spirit 
is a thing of the past. You can’t 
scare the children of Detroit in that 
fashion now—they look upon the offi- 
cer as their best friend.” 

And the merry, shouting crowds of 
children, whose crippled condition 
causes the police department’s aid to 
be enlisted in taking them to and from 

(Continued on page 10) 


County 


planted a thousand glittering lakes to 
mother the noisy and riotous streams 
that romp through the virgin forest 
to lose themselves finally in the 
“Mother of Waters.’ In this Utopian 
Garden he placed the choicest of his 
people and o’er their heads on the 
brow of the Garden He set a Copper 
Crown, the picturesque and ever al- 
luring Keweenaw with its million at- 
tractions, the Jewel in the Diadem of 
Cloverland. 

To him who seeks surcease from 
the sweltering heat of a southern 
Summer with its sleepless nights and 
torrid days, Keweenaw offers a smil- 
ing garden of refreshment and _ soli- 
tude after a short journey through 
beautiful Cloverland. Away from the 
noisy bustle of business to the heart 
of the deep woods whose tall pines 
stand as a sentinel to ward off all dis- 
comfort, whose streams call aloud and 
whose lakes reach out to cool the 
tired and weary. It is in a spot like 
this, nestling snugly beneath the brow 
of the towering hills between the 
wave-lapped shores of Copper Harbor 
and the sombre Lake Fannyhoe, that 
we find Old Fort Wilkins, the relic of 
the hardy miner and pioneer who 
broke the trail so that we might en- 
ter into this garden. Here we find 
the nucleus of the ‘“Cloverland Nation- 
al Park.” 

East from Copper Harbor to Kewee- 
naw Point, covering an area of 26,000 
acres, is a section as primeval as the 
day it was created. This was the ter- 
ritory where the first copper was dis- 
covered and where the government in 
1844 set up a fort to protect the early 
pioneer from the hostile Chippewas 
who then held the land. During the 
period between 1844 and 1850 the only 
route into the fort overland was by 
trail in Summer and by snowshoe and 
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Altruism and Business 


Altruism is an ethical term which is 


often used in economic discussions on SO- 
cialism, laissez-faire, the functions of 
zovernment, and generally questions of 
distribution. Altruism is the opposite of 
individualism or egoism, and embraces 


those moral motives which induce a man 
to regard the interests of others.—Dic- 
tionary of Political oeonomy. 
or HERE is no altruism in busi- 
ness.” This startling statement 
was not made by the head of a 
great corporation, or a captain of in 
dustry, or a cunning promoter. It was 
made in an open farmers’ institute by 
an officer of a local organization of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The remark came about in dis- 
cussing certain practices in the seed 
department of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. 

Clark Brody, manager of the State 
Farm Bureau, cautioned farmers 
against buying seed from unreliable 
seed houses, and pointed out that the 
seed department of the state bureau 
guaranteed all the seed it sold as to 
quality, true to variety, and germina- 
tion. He said the bureau carefully 
sereened all seed and then sold the 
screenings to seed houses, explaining 
that these seed houses then mixed the 
screenings with other seed and put 
the mixture on the market as good 
seed. 

In the discussion following the ad- 
dress Mr. Brody was asked whether 
the bureau had any guarantee that 
these screenings, which include nox- 
ious weeds and immature seeds that 
can not germinate, might not find 
their way back to Michigan farmers 
through seed houses and thus defeat 
the very purpose for which the seed 
department of the bureau was organ- 
ized. He admitted that the practice is 
not “just honest,” but pointed out 
that the farmers took their own 
chances in not buying from the Farm 
Bureau, or a seed house that could 
give an equivolent guarantee. The 
discussion was abruptly ended by the 
presiding officer, an officer of. the 
county bureau declaring, “There is no 
altruism in business.” 

If there is “no altruism in business” 
then the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration should discontinue its fight 
against “filled milk,” or at least say 
that its fight against. the manufacture 
of adulterated condensed milk is be- 
cause the farmers want favorable leg- 
islation that will protect their dairies 
from competition with black cocoanut 
pickers in the tropics, and not because 
continuous use of adulterated milk 
will make defectives out of helpless 
children. 

The seed department of the Michi- 
gan State Farm Bureau is only one 
seed house among thousands, and sup- 
plies only a small portion of seeds to 
farmers. It advertises and sells seeds 


in all parts of the United States, hence 
it does not, and can not supply all the 
farmers of Michigan. The great mass 
of farmers of Michigan and all other 
states buy seed in the open market, 
and some of them this Spring are 
buying the screenings and noxious 
weeds sold by the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau to seed houses that fix 
up the mixture to pass along to un- 
suspecting farmers. Even members 
of the bureau don’t buy all their seed 
from the bureau, and they are just as 
apt to reap a harvest of bureau screen- 
ings, of Canada thistle, wild mustard, 
dodder and other noxious weeds, as 
the non-member. 

The most deplorable feature of scat- 
tering impure seed is the fact that a 
farmer not only loses a year’s labor 
in preparing a seed bed as well as a 
crop, but starts something on his farm 
that may take years of hard labor and 
untold expense to eradicate. Surely, 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau can 
make some disposition of its screen- 
ings and noxious weed seeds other 
than sowing them broadcast to grow 
again and multiply. Unless it does 
so, how can it hope to eliminate the 
unreliable seed house when it is fur- 
nishing unreliable stock to do business 
with? The seed department of the 
bureau was organized to put the “bum 
seed house” out of business, and here 
it is keeping the “bum seed house” 
afloat so it can do business as usual. 


Cloverland Magazine was one of the 
earliest sponsors for the American 
Farm. Bureau movement, it was the 
first farm publication in the northern 
states to advocate it, it believes in its 
fundamental principles and economic 
policies, but does not believe in cer- 
tain practices such as now carried on 
by the seed department in Michigan. 

There may be “no altruism in busi- 
ness” as the county bureau official 
says, and coming from such a source, 
almost leads one to ‘believe there is 
not. However, Cloverland Magazine 
still believes there is some “altruism 
in business,’ that there ought to be 
more altruism in business, and when 
there is more altruism in business 
there will be fewer grievances among 
the farmers and all other classes of 
people. 


Blood Money 


AILROAD transportation can not 
R be improved until export conges- 

tion is relieved in New York, and 
this congestion will continue and be- 
come even more acute unless re- 
lieved by a water-way to the sea via 
the St. Lawrence River. Thousands 
of freight cars are tied up at or near 
New York, enroute or returning to the 
source of freight. This makes a car 
shortage in all parts of the country, 
affecting farmers and commercial ship- 
pers alike. Inability to get cars when 
wanted often results in serious loss, 
especially in shipping live stock as 
market fluctuations sometimes vary 
so much within a few days that the 
price to a shipper may change from a 
profit to a loss. Lack of car service 
is a serious handicap to the lumbDer- 
ing industry and log jobbers, and an 
inadequate supply invariably means in- 
efficiency in handling, entailing con- 
siderable losses. Delays in shipping 
perishable products necessarily result 
in serious losses. ~ 


Water transportation is much cheap- 
er than rail hauls. Breaking cargo and 
elevator charges add additional cost 
to shippers to Atlantic coastwise 
trade, and in exports, the cost is al- 
most double, as cargo must be shifted 
twice under present methods—once at 
Buffalo and once at New York. 

New York is fighting the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Canal for no rea- 
son other than the fear of losing blood 
money now wrung from shippers. This 
blood money payment is passed along 
back to the farmer and producer of 
raw materials of the middle west. New 
York will keep its blood money unless 
everv congressman and senator of the 
middle west and the west are impress- 
ed .with the demand of an outlet to 
the sea by their respective constitu- 
ents. 

It is reported there are some repre- 
sentatives from the western states in 
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congress who are still on the fence 
about the proposed deep sea canal, 
and an aroused constituency should 
push them over one way or the other 
—either into the St. Lawrence Canal 
or into political oblivion. 


Tourist Camps 


OURING in Cloverland will com- 

mence this month and continue 

until next October. The peak of 
the season will be reached about the 
first of July and continue from that 
date until the first of September. Dur- 
ing July and August hotel accommo- 
dations will be inadequate and provi- 
sion must be made to take care of the 
great overflow of transient visitors. 
Tourist camps are the only solution of 
the problem, and they should be made 
as convenient, attractive and comfort- 
able as possible. 


Thousands of tourists will come pre- 
pared to camp out as a matter of pref- 
erence, and these will take care of 
themselves, but many will be shy of 
equipment and some may have none 
at all. Every camp site should be pro- 
vided with some equipment to supply 
the needy. Chambers of Commerce 
and civie organizations have plenty of 
time to prepare for these emergencies, 
and the expense will be slight. Any 
tourist will be willing to pay a reason- 
able rental sum for a tent. Cooking 
utensils are not so important because 
they may be purchased in local stores, 
and a food supply is always available. 
Hotels and restaurants also are capa- 
ble of feeding most any number. Shel- 
ter is the problem, and it may be eas- 
ily solved with properly organized ef- 
fort in each community. 


Some splendid camp sites with 
floored tents, cots and blankets are 
planned by several commercial organ- 
izations, to accommodate tourists who 
do not care to be burdened with camp 
equipment and may prefer sleeping in 
the open to hotel quarters, or may be 
forced to sleep in the open because 
of crowded hotels. Running water or 
a good well, and a camp fire place for 
cooking, will also be provided. There 
is also ample room in these camp 
grounds for tourists to pitch their own 
tents. 


It is quite certain that communities 
making such liberal provision for their 
tourist guests will profit the most, and 
will so incur the favor of the travelers 
that they will come again and bring 
along friends the following seasons, 


Unfair Competition 


OW_can the American farmer ex- 

pect to keep up an American 

standard of living,. give his chil- 
dren a higher education, install mod- 
ern improvements in his house and 
barn, keep up a fine dairy herd, and 
go to church on Sunday with honest 
religion in his heart when he is forced 
to compete with the South Sea Islan- 
ders and other naked natives of the 
tropics in the dairy business? 

Nutrition experts have shown that 
white rats fed on condensed milk adul- 
terated with cocoanut oil will be 
shunted, that their hair will fall out 
and they will be afflicted with a ma- 
lignant eye disease, while other white 
rats fed on whole milk grow normally. 
The same deficient food value in “oiled 
milk” will produce rickets, xeropthal- 
mia and other deficiency diseases in 
growing children, according to nutri- 
tion experts. 

A few years ago some cunning sci- 
entist discovered that the pure butter 
fat could be extracted from whole milk 
and an equivalent amount of cocoanut 
oil added to the skim milk and bring it 
up to the required standard of “fat 
content.” These experiments were 
conducted when butter fat was worth 
40c a pound and cocoanut oil about 
10 cents a pound, f. o. b. condensery. 
It was a master stroke in financing 
and economy. The butter fat could 
be made into butter and sold at mar- 
ket price, and the filled milk could be 
sold as whole milk, thus making a dou- 
ble profit for the enterprising conden- 
sery. Of course such a mere incident 
as stunting children and white rats, 
giving the latter rickets and mal-nu- 
trition diseases from which they 


might never recover should stan¢ 
the way of making these double. 
er profits. , 


Congressman Voigt introduced a 
in Congress prohibiting the inter 
movement of filled milk, while 
states have passed laws forbiddin 
manufacture or placing restr 
upon it. Still, it seems necessa 
reputable milk condenseries th 
the whole milk, farmers organi 
women’s clubs and civic assoc 
to plead for the passage of the ? 
law. 


Fattening the Pockethc 


ARMERS in Cloverland wil 
spent millions of dollars in 
markets for stock feeds befo; 
next harvest. Dean Russell, of 
consin College of Agriculture, 
tained statistics and estimates 
ing that the farmers of Northe 
consin alone will spend approxim 
$4,000,000 for feed during the 
1922 feeding season. Perhaps 
farmers of Northeastern Minn 
and the Upper Peninsula of Mie! 
will spend at least as much as thi 
of Northern Wisconsin, makin 
tal of $8,000,000 for the Winter 
bill of Cloverland, i 
These $8,000,000 might have b 
saved the farmers of Cloverland 
improvements, reinvestments 
stock, or distribution among 1 
chants for commodities needed on 
farm were the cleared acreage si 
cient to raise all the feed req 
This $8,000,000 which goes out ¢ 
country of origin is a financial I 
the farmer and business as thi 
slight chance of any of it getting 
to find its way through the variou 
cal channels of commerce, exe 
indirect route of live stock 
The exact loss may be obtain 
subtracting the cost of produci 
amount of feed at home from t 
price in the open market, whi 
course includes a profit for the g 
er, the middlemen,  transp 
charges and cartage to the farm 
Increased production of feed in 
verland is the only solution of 
$8,000,000 problem, and production 
not be increased without more cle 
acres. Land clearing is not k 
pace with the increase in dairy 
and other live stock. There is 
reason why business men and b 
should get behind the great lan 
ing campaigns now under way in 
three lake states, and assist the 
ers in every way possible to 
more land in the shortest per 
time. q 
The best way for the farme 
ten his pocketbook is to raise his 4 
exports to the maximum and re! 
his farm imports to a minimum. } 
is the law of business, the la 
tional welfare. When import 
too much of the surplus on 
profits decline accordingly. 
no logical reason for impor 
000,000 worth of feed into a 
rich in agricultural resources 
pable of taking care of its ow 
providing these abundant res 
are utilized. 
Barring unfavorable weather 
tions which no agency can contro 
agricultural colleges and experi 
stations make farming in Clo’ 
a success when their advice 
lowed. They have developed § 
and forage plants of assured m 
quality and quantity and adapt 
any particular type of soil or pi 
local condition, removing the 
elements of chance in agricultl 
the Lake Superior region. __ 
The banker reluctant to aid 
clearing has failed to take car 
ventory of the latent resource 
territory he serves; the merce 
ing to lend his assistance 
clearing is either content 
present volume of business 
business foresight; the farm 
can not realize the importa 
clearing more land to raise 
feed will always have a h 
making ends meet; the com 
that continues to allow its do 
go elsewhere to buy prod 
might be produced more ci 
home is not going to progre 
rapidly. ee 
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MENOMINEE 2", CLOVERLAND | 


Most Scenic and Convenient Stop-over Point on Way in 
4 | To and From the Great North Woods 


Menominee’s Municipal FREE BATHING BEACH. Downtown Near Hotels and Restaurants. Free Bath Houses, 


SEREE CAMP SITES along the beautiful Green Bay Boulevard near the Famous Henes Park, 
-hature’s own playground that has never been rudely disturbed by the hand of man. Only 
Mi ievays and paths have been cut to let you through a primeval forest. Good hotels, res- 
taurants, garages, Outing supply houses in the city. 
a 


te? 


The Lure and Joy of Touring the Hidden Regions of Cloverland | 


For Detailed Information Address HOWARD E. NADEAU, President 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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20,000 ACRE 


SUMMER RESORT 
or AGRICULTURAL 
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LAND 


Remarkable chance to buy in Gogebic County, 


Michigan’s Cloverland, tract of finest hardwood, 


clay loam soil at wholesale price and to 


RETAIL IN READY MARKET AT GOOD PROFIT 


Great Possibilities Were Seen in Development of This Tract 


Excellent Location 


Located in southeastern Gogebic 
County, Michigan, just across the 
line from the famous lake district of 
Vilas County, Wisconsin, the most 
popular resort region of northern 
Wisconsin, where the big week-end 
fish trains go. Good lakes, two riv- 
ers and numerous streams, abundant 
deer and wild game, all accessible 
by good roads leading direct to 
“Cloverland Trail,’ and railroads. 


Over-night Ride from Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways pass through this great 


Resort-Farming District. Good train schedules. 


Woods. 


Unsurpassed for Farming 
and Stock Raising 


5,000 Acres in center seeded to timothy 
and clover with cottage and demonstra- 
tion farm. All portions excellent for 
agricultural purposes, live stock pro- 
duction on a large scale, dairying and 


root crops; rolling and well’ drained. 
Plenty of good timber along lakes and 
streams and open acres covered with 
wild clover adjoining make an ideal 
combination for summer resorts with 
farm acreage, summer homes and 


camps, farms where their owners may 
have an immediate market for all kinds 
of produce at good prices. 


—____. 


Ask those who know Cloverland and the North 


Expectations Fully Realized as This Transformation Took Place 


Suitable for Immediate Development 


We will give very liberal wholesale terms to purchaser of this entire tract. 


Personally conducted 


tours into land begin at once. Maps and detail information upon request by letter, wire or personal 
call. 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER COMPANY 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. ‘Guaranteed 8,000 
miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 


prices below include a brand new Tube. 

90x3'ye2- $ 9.50 S054 0 Ja $16.10 

30x314____- 11.25) saeSoxge) se sa 17.00 $4x414____._ 23.20 
ae 13.50 Set PES 

me 14.10 
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YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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HAY AND GRAIN SHOW 
OW is the time to plan for ex- 
hibits of hay and grain at the In- 
ternational Hay and Grain Show 
to be held in connection with the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago next Winter. The Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce has appropriat- 
ed $10,000 in cash for prizes. 
Cloverland farmers did not send as 
many exhibits to the show last year 
as in previous years, although Clover- 
land grains and hay have a fair chance 
to get in the prize money. In addition 
to remunerative prizes for exhibitors 
the entries are of great value in ad- 
vertising the agricultural resources of 
the Great Lakes country. Exhibits 
also attract many farmers to the big 
show, 


Detroit’s Poli 


(Continued from page 7) 


school in patrol wagons bear out 
Inches statement. Two hund 
seventy-five blind, crippled an 
children are thus assisted eac 
Patrol wagons with ambulance e& 
ment conveyed 4,500 injured 
emergency medical: cases to hospi 
last year. A modern horse ambula 
owned by the department is on ¢ 
all hours to remove horses injure 
the streets of the city. At ev 
gested traffic corner near sc 
traffic officers are detailed to 
children through lines of vehicles 


Within the department itself 
socializing body known as the | 
Lieutenant’s Association, compo 
all lieutenants of both uniformed 
sion and detective bureau. Durit 
three years of existence it has 
much to engender a closer unders 
ing of the work of the police ¢ 
ment on the part of the public. I 
work and civic problems, relate¢ 
their mutual bearing on the a 
ment of city welfare, are discu: 
monthly meetings of this body, 1 
are attended by prominent De 
interested in the work of the d 
ment. 

At an annual banquet in the ¢ 
leading hotel, all the onc 
department are guests of the as 
tion, with other members of t 
partment and their families. A_ ri 
ship spirit permeates the gathi 
and the fraternal idea is strong 
phasized, with the resultant raisin 
the morale of the department an 
furthering of co-operative aims. 
tertainment is furnished by t 
partment’s own orchestra of eigh 
pieces, and Patrolman Charles i 


a baritone of exceptionally fine ( 
ity, invariably has a prominent f{ 
on the program. ; 
Under the presidency of Wil 
Black, Lieutenant of Detectives 
association has had one.of the 
successful years since its orga 
tion. He is assisted in conducting 
affairs of the organization by L 
Emmanuel Dingeman, vice presi¢ 
Lieut. Thomas Frost, secretary; L 
Harry Steventon, treasurer, an i 
Patrick Fitzpatrick, sergeant-ata 


(Editor’s Note—The Upper P 
sula of Michigan shares the state 
pride in the great metropolis 0! 
troit, whose advanciag record al 
American cities during the last 
years has astonished every comp 
city. Nothing is more striking it 
development in Detroit than the 
ward work of its public safety br 
its Metropolitan Police Depart 
under the impartial, non-politica 
sincerely efficient administratic 
Dr. James W. Inches and his asst 
executives, beginning at the top ¢ 
roster with the comm ae 
and running in a straight line do 
the patrolman who walks a peat: 

No better example of the broa 
icy and usefulness of this depar' 
of Detroit’s city government ¢ 
mentioned than the organization 
in the department itself of the 
tenants’ Association, under the 
leadership of Lieut. William Blac 
yoted to a most worth while cor 
tion of a club for better acquait 
and sociability as well as an it 
tion and encouragement to the 
otism, morale and betterment 
service. ] 

Lieut. Black and his asso 
have been invited to visit the 
Peninsula on the next occasio! 
they take an extended Sum 
ing, and when they come, thi 
five years from now, they will 
most cordial welcome abo1 
straits amid the wonders 0 
land, the “Land of Hiawatha 
piness.”’) 
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Eureka Supply Ager 
704 Kirby St. Menomil 
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TWO SURE CASH CROPS 


Johnson -Wentworth Lumber Company 


—that insure the settler in Northern Minnesota something in return for his investment and something to live on during 
the pioneer years, and which continue making the biggest profits when the farm is all improved, are 


Dairying and Potatoes 


It is not an easy task to develop a farm on cut-over land, although improved methods, modern machinery and tools 
lighten the load as compared to that our forefathers carried, and also expedite clearing. It still requires hard work, 
energy, determination to make a farm, but the settler in Northern Minnesota has many advantages unknown to earlier 
pioneers. He can grow potatoes of fine quality and abundant yield that will pay for the clearing the first year in ad- 
dition to paying for the land cleared, and supplement this cash crop with a steady income from his dairy cows. 


No Mortgage Pressure 


Settlers on our lands have no worry over ‘‘mortgage pressure’? because we GIVE THEM A CHANCE to make the 
land pay for itself. We have thousands of acres of good agricultural land from which we have cut the timber and are 
willing to make terms that leave the settler capital to work on and give him a long period of years to pay so that his 
annual income may easily take care of payments and leave him something to make improvements or put in the savings 
bank. What others have done you can do if you apply similar practices of thrift, energy, economy and perseverance. 
We have farm tracts of any size to sell to the settler who is in earnest, on the most liberal terms possible. If you are 
interested in owning a farm of your own it will be well worth your while to inquire about our land, prices and terms. 


Cloquet Lumber Company 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


: he 8 oe mi 
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Northern Lumber Company 
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Most Rapid Agricultural Progress of Any 
County in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
That’s the Record of 


GOGEBIC COUNTY 


There Are Many Good Reasons 


Gogebic County offers the best inducements to the settler— 
good soil at $10 to $25 an acre, land that grew hardwood and 
is easily cleared, and sold on liberal terms at a low price, yiv- 
ing the settler a chance to conserve his capital for improve- 
ments. 

Co-operation of farmers who have made a success of farm- 
ing and dairying in the county, of friendly banks and business 
men, unstinted aid from a wide-awake County Farm Bureau, 
help the settler to make his enterprise a success. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Test- 
ing Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, and similar organizations that help the new settler get 
started right. 

Land Clearing is done co-operatively, reducing the cost to 
a minimum. 


i ee 
Lane aie 
wee 2 eg 


The greatest iron ore mines in the world are at Ironwood, 
Bessemer and Wakefield, providing near-by, high-priced mar- 
kets for all farm produce. The great iron mines also open up 
a market for small timber on cut-over land, which settlers are 
able to supply from their land. 

Labor is available in the lumbering, mining and other indus- 
tries, so that settlers may work out part time if they desire, and 
earn good wages to help pay for improvements or pay for the 
land. 

An assured rainfall that makes crops a certainty. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted for dairying and grow- 
ing potatoes, the two biggest and most profitable cash crops in 
agriculture. 

Co-operation among all the people of Gogebic County to 
make agriculture a success. 

U. S. census for 1920 show that 51% of all increase in 
agricultural development was in Cloverland, and Gogebic 
County leads all other Cloverland counties in percentage of in- 
crease in tevelopment. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Thousands of tourists will spend a week to a month in Clov- 
erland next summer. Gogebic County offers ideal lakes and 
streams that abound with fish, great areas of virgin forest, 
good roads, and FREE CAMP SITES at convenient locations. 
Spend part of your vacation in Gogebic County and while you 
are enjoying an unexcelled outing you will have an opportun- 
ity to verify all that is claimed for Gogebic County. 

For special or detail information write to 


Cc. E. GUNDERSON 
County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 
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Hopeful Signs 


OHN A. DOELLE, formerly sec- 
retary-manager of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, 
who was appointed assistant 

commissioner of the new Michigan 
Department of Agriculture when it 
was organized and placed in charge of 
the Agricultural Development Bureau, 
has been appointed commissioner of 
the department to succeed H. H. Hal- 
laday who resigned as commissioner 
to become secretary of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 

All interests of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan are well pleased with the 
selection of Mr. Doelle as head of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Doelle, having spent 
most of his active career in the Upper 
Peninsula and acting as_ secretary- 
manager of the Development Bureau 
for several years, will obtain consid- 
erations for the portion of Michigan 
north of the Straits that have never 
before been given this section so rich 
in agricultural and live stock produc- 
tion resources. 

Southern Michigan has always been 
disposed to look upon the Upper Pen- 
insula as a wilderness, good for fish- 
ing and hunting, and possessing vast 
wealth in its mines and forests for 
taxation. Development of its natural 
resources, especially agriculture, fruit 
growing and live stock production, has 


The Danger 


NE who travels over the state in 
6) the summer time and observes 
the fields of small grain cannot 
help seeing and being impressed by the 
large proportion of barley fields which 
contain a liberal sprinkling of oats. 
Indeed, it is rare to see a good clean 
field of barley, free from oats. This 
condition is getting to be a serious one 
with our seed growers, for our custom- 
ers want pure seed, and we cannot at. 
ford to disappoint them even once. 
This is a good time to begin a year’s 
campaign to get rid of the oats in our 
barley seed. It can be done with a lit- 
tle effort and care. How? 
Use one side of your barley field for 
a seed plot to grow your next year’s 
seed. 
First—Clean the seed for this plot 
as well as you can. Most of the oats 
can be removed from barley by thor- 


* * 
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for the U. p 


received scant consideration a | 
minimum of state aid. } 
Dean R. S. Shaw, of Michigan 4 
cultural College, however, has ah 
been a staunch believer in the agy 
cultural possibilities of the U 
Peninsula, and as the State Dep; 
ment of Agriculture now has a m 
from the Upper Peninsula as i 
more progress will likely be no 
development work in Cloy 
Mr. Halladay, during his short 1 
as commissioner of agriculture, 
an active interest in Upper Penir 
affairs, and considerable help n 


agricultural college. a 
President David Friday, wh 

charge of the agricultural colle 

first of April, has a national rey 


knows, as he quietly stepped 
fice and made no announce! 
However, his views on economi 
jects are well known, and it is ge 
ly considered that he will imp 
least some of them into the policy 
MeAeC. ‘ oe, 

With Mr. Doelle at the head 
Department of Agriculture, a 
friend in Dean Shaw, Mr. Halladay 
secretary of M. A. C., and Preside 
Friday entering a new field wit 
open mind, things begin to look 
promising for the Upper Penins 


Signal Is Out 


ough treatment with the fanning mij 
and by flcating them off in water, — 
apply this latter method duny 
seed barley into a tub or barrel 
ter, stir well, and the oats and lig) 
barley kernels will fleat on top a 
may be skimmed off. Some 0 
most prominent seed growers us 
method when necessary. It wil 
remove all the oat kernels, but 
help considerably. 4 

Second—After the grain is h 
out go through this seed plot an 
out all the oat plants. Save the 
harvested from this part of the f 
for your next year’s seed. In thi 
one season’s work will provide a 
stock and a fresh start in produc 
pure seeds. Da 


The scrub bull’s family tree prc 
ably is found in a brush pile, | 
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Description 


Smail, Excellent Agencv Territorv Available in Greater Cloverland 


ASSETS $1,500,000.00 4 
A Strong and Vigorous Michigan Surety Company ‘7 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 
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fatchless Charms 
f Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 6) 


1) 


‘mong the dark evergreens where, at 
le edge of clearings, gaily colored 
s, bullfinches, and scarlet tan- 
es ti about, or the roadside berry 
ishes dangle their luscious clusters 
Jost invitingly. 
All this and much more will the 
otorist see before he has come to 
Vatersmeet. This first town on the 
jay is not a large one, and the road 
jon sweeps round a curve into the 
oling shade of the forest again. 
arough this stretch of magnificent 
\rest, boundless to the eye and un- 
uched as yet by the ax of the chop- 
wr, the charmed tourist lives in a 
‘agic world of pure delight. The si- 
nee at first seems broken by the 
,und of the motor but this soon sinks 
‘to a hum which accentuates rather 
lan breaks the vast stillness. The 
rtridge drums on a log at the road- 
de or struts across your path with 
icidal intentions and often fatal re- 
Its. The course of some _ brown 
dodland river will cross your path 
times under a pretty little bridge 
id ripple away with the sweetest of 
bbling melody into the roadside 
ishes. Here all the trees tower high, 
id there are some veritable giants. 
ie animal life is as varied and inter- 
ting through this stretch as it is in 
\e first belt of timber. 
cut the beauty spot which you must 
it miss if you expect to enjoy your- 
lf is Lake Gogebic. The road to 
is lake doubles back very suddenly 
/9m the main road at a point not far 
ym Gogebic Station. After a great 
imber of twistings and turnings, this 
ad divides into the road leading 
ound to the hotel and the left 
yanch which leads to the park 
ounds. After pursuing a torturous 
urse, the left road suddenly swings 
e tourist into the midst of a most 
jautiful scene of quiet blue water 
d tall groves. Here is an ideal place 
camp for the night if you are pre- 
red. The underbrush has been 
sared away, leaving a large, open 
ove of both deciduous and _ ever- 
een trees on the sandy shore of one 
| the most beautiful lakes I have 
er seen. 


This lake is eighteen miles long and 
ries from two to five miles in width. 
\e water is generally calm and al- 
iyS moderately warm; conditions 
val for bathing and boating at all 
nes, The fishing is exceptionally 
(od if you know where to go. A-row 
| about five miles up either side will 
Ing the aspiring fisherman to good 
ling waters. By boat casting any 
mber of fine pickerel may be cap- 
‘ed. For the over-night camper a 
hing trip is out of the question, of 
arse, but there are boats which may 
rented and numerous beautiful 
ths through the forest to be trav- 
ed, two very pretty ones leading 
jund the lake shore. Squirrels, chip- 
mks and rabbits abound and are 
mM everywhere in great numbers, 
Pping about over the carpet of pine 
sdles. There are partridges also 
1 you will hear them drumming and 
y even be startled by having one 
irr suddenly from some point be- 
uth your feet, for the birds are so 
nirably protected by their color 
it even if you do see one, you will 
> See it is a small stump until it 
‘8s. I am sure that you will wish to 
y at Lake Gogebic for a long time. 
3eyond this point the forest starts 
usappear. Its place is taken by 
’ green fields and rock-ribbed hills 
only become noticeable when 
luded of their virgin timber 
wwths. Among these rugged hills 
stle the towns of Bessemer and 
ikefield. Ironwood is built on sev- 
hills at the state line. From one 
them you will see the most gor- 
US Sunsets imaginable, that is, if 
fe there at the right time. The 
est tints seem concentrated in 
Insets of Gogebic County. 
SS beautiful than the places 
‘mentioned but more grand be- 
of its vast expanse is Lake Su- 
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Speed and Dependability 
in the Hay Harvest 


McCormick - Deering - International 


H*: machines that bear the above names may always be relied 
on to put your hay where you want it, the way you want it, 
in the quickest, most economical manner. McCormick and Deering 
mowers can be depended on to cut hay every minute. /nternational 
tedders hasten, and insure, better curing. McCormick and Deering 
self-dump rakes are known the whole world over for their quick, 
clean work and light draft. The International combined side- 
delivery rake and tedder is a saver of time and labor. 

Look at the farmer in this picture, pulling two wagons and two 
International loaders with the Titan tractor. He is sure to get his 
hay out of the way for grain harvest. 

International sweep rakes and stackers provide a quick method 
of getting your hay to the stack. 

International power hay presses put the hay in neat tight bales 
that keep better, are easier to handle, store and feed, and that bring 
the top price on the market. 


Rely on the McCormick - Deering Dealer in Your Community 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) U Ss A 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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perior at Little Girl’s Point. The road a 

out to the lake is a new one and con- ——— — 2 

sequently in very good condition. The i 
drive is through woods of tall and 
stately trees interspersed with the 
clearings and houses of settlers. 

From the road only a very narrow 
view of the open lake is obtained, but e > 
from the beach the wide blue expanse M S C Va 
of the bay between Little Girl’s Point enominee aw 0. wa 
and the neighboring promontory pre- 


~ 


sents a most delightful scene, At j MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN w 

times the surface of the water is as < 

calm as that of a pond and perfectly | <= 

safe for all bathers. During the peri- | MANUFACTURERS OF <a 

ods when the waves are more boister- | “eP3 ry 

ous, experienced swimmers enjoy all 

the fun of ocean surf bathing. Shh ee GANG 
The point is dotted with the Sum- HEADING MITRE . 

mer homes of Ironwood residents. EDGER GROOVING ) 

Here the hills of clay dwindle into a CONCAVED CROSS CUT 

gently sloping shore with as fine a | ]}. LATH es 

sand beach as is found at the foot of a ty ante Fullp'Warranted oie 


the cliffs. The promontory opposite 
has no cottages on it, but offers a fine 
view of open forests as a border for | SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
the water. Any spot on this shore is | 

ideal for a picnic ground. pa ee 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


READ THIS COLUMN EVERY MONTH 


MENOMINEE COUNTY 


WHERE 
Corn is King ana Clover is Queen 


Dairying Is a Straight Road to Prosperity 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Menominee County Produces More Milk Than Some Entire Southern 
States. 


Dairying produces the largest returns per acre of any of the live stock 
industries. The even climate, pure soft water, few flies, abundant 
growth of the tame grasses, also the dependability and low cost at which 
suitable winter feeding crops can be produced, such as corn, corn silage, 
clover, alfalfa, peas, oats, barley, etc., gives to Menominee County the 
distinction of being unsurpassed by any district anywhere in this line. 
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A Good Dairy Herd Like Money in the Bank. Your Banker Will Be 
Pleased to See You If You Need a Loan and Have a Good Dairy Herd. 


Mr. Reader, have you outgrown your present environment? Do you 
want more land for your money? Are you tired of renting or working 
for others? Do you want a home of your own? If so, come to Me- 
nominee County, where you can have all of the advantages of a modern 
civilization and where there are more opportunities than people to em- 
brace them. 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION TRIP, SEE MENOMINEE 
COUNTY, WHERE FARMERS PROSPER 


See these farms, drive over these macadam roads, drink this pure 
water, eat these fruits and vegetables, fish and swim in these lakes and 
streams, stay at the public camping grounds, get acquainted with US. 
YOU WILL COME BACK, 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Business Locations, Good Farms at Reasonable Prices, 


Unimproved Cut-over Land at $10.00 to $25.00 Per Acre. 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 


Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 

J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 

Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


t&@ This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors. 
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One of Menominee’s prominent industrial enterprises, the business of which is out 
One of the busiest departments of this place is the shippini 
department where thousands of dollars’ worth of Menominee-made radio instruments; 
bells, medical batteries, etc., are shipped weekly. 
Signal goods, about 75 per cent of the shipments are made by express rather than b/| 
Nearly 200 people are employed and the plant is in operation full blast twent, 


growing its floor space. 


freight. 
hours a day. 


195 People Are Making Radic 


Instruments 
By -BauWs 'D.Ogy Nobu 


A lot of youngsters, scattered all 
over the world, conscientiously work- 
ing for the advancement of a great 
art, not satisfied until the voice of 
their transmitters have reached to 
the most distant parts of the earth, 
are contribuiting factors to the suc- 
cess of one of Menominee’s. great in- 
dustries. Thousands of these enthus- 
jasts are depending upon Menominee 
for the apparatus of efficiency with 
which to further their ambition to 
make a record for net circuits and 
long distance. 

These are the radio enthusiasts. 
But they would mean little to us if 
Menominee lid not have the capital, 
brains and 2xperience to meet the 
situation, 

So, fortunately, we have the Signal 
Electric company which makes the 
things that make amateur wireless op- 


erators in all parts of the world 
proud of their proficiency. 
Technically speaking, the writer 


knows more about a whole lot of 
other things than he does about radio 
and the functioning of wireless ap- 
paratus. But we do know something 
interesting about the Signal Electric 
company which manufactures a swell 
line of electric goods, of which wire- 
less instruments are the most import- 
ant. 

Fully cognizant that the future 
holds much in store for those that 
are “hooked up” commercially or in- 
dustrially with radio communication, 
the Signal company is preparing to 
meet the vastly increasing demand 
for instruments that is bound to 
come, 

Pushed almost to the limit at the 
present time for radio instruments, 
the feature of its various products, 
this Menominee plant is, at the same 
time, establishing a record for supe- 
riority that is bound to be reflected 
in future business and which will be 
maintained by the energies that are 
today presiding over the destinies of 


Home of The Signal Electric Company 


7 
| 


So eager is the trade to secure th 


: 
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what may head the list of Menon) 
inee’s industrial institutions. | 
The moving spirit in the Signal 
Electric company is Charles EH. Han) 
mond, who, before he became a par) 
of this concern was employed in th 
capacity of auditor for the Tidema' 
Electric company which, for man 
years prior, were prominent in th) 
electric field, being large producer) 
of fans’ and motors. i 
Approaching the time when Henr! 
Tideman moved to Cairo, ITIL, Mi 
Hammond took an option on the M¢ 
nominee plant, planked down som) 
cold cash and went scouting fo) 
other capital to complete the dea! 
The necessary quantity of the circu 
ating medium was not forthcomins 
and Mr. Tideman very kindly agree 
to extend the option for 30 days, Bi 
fore the extended time had expirec 
Charlie had the coin of the realn 
Tideman moved out on October i 
1919, and the following morning th 
Signal Electric company was Ope) 
ating, and shipping goods, with lot) 
of orders on the books, _ 
The company went along with 
fair wind throu'ghout 1920, but durin! 
the first nine months of 1921 quit 
a slump was experienced and weatl 
ered. The force of help, includin: 
the office, was reduced to 48, Bt 
by the same energy that has alway 
characterized the Signal Electric, | 
business was worked up until toda! 
195 hands are employed and the plat 
is operating 20 hours a day, wit) 
further extensions absolutely nece) 
sary to meet the demand for its pr 
ducts. ' 
In the month of March, of the pre 
ent year, the company had thre) 
thousand dollars more business (¢) 
the books than the entire volume | 
the year 1921. : 
While this remarkable gain in bus 
ness is the result of the wide usaf 
of radio almost to an extent that pe 
ple of today regard it as almost Col 
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Pay One-fourth Down 


This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be” 
picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. ve 

We are selling off the.good land from which we have taken the — 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of non 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar — 
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SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY N 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN ey 

or & 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 4 z 
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fee 


fnplace, yet it should be under. 


od to be in its infancy, and thus 
js brilliant future of this splendid 
jpnominee enterprise is easily fore- 
3ted. ‘ 


\During the* past six weeks $19,000 
yrth of new machinery has been in- 
sled, and all paid for in cash, Oth- 
¢ new machinery is imperative to 
#2p pace with the influx of business. 
Sme of the new machinery is to be 
talled in the south end of the 
Hiding formerly occupied by the 
§; Crafts company, and it will still 
} mecessary to erect new buildings 
provide additional floor space that 
(ks like an absolute necessity in 
| very near future, 


‘he activity in all departments is 
: of the first impressions the visi- 
( gets on entering the plant. Ex- 
jt mechanics will be seen at ey- 
) lathe, drill presses, special ma- 
jaes, ete, working at top speed 
qufacturing the various parts of 
| the products, This is on the first 
|r. Going upstairs, craftsmen and 
{ng women with skilled hands wil] 
(seen busy at some special depart. 
1it of finishin'g, 

7 through the: varnish room: to 
department where the beautifully 
ished cabinets are hand rubbed: tg 
jJenameling room where metal 
‘ss are baked under a 360 degree 
%; to the winding of silk-covered 
j9er wires around the radio. tun- 
| tubes, is a trip of unusual inter- 


thoroughly equipped tool making 
wtment is maintained where new 
)3 are constantly being turned 
1 and those in daily use are sharp- 
i! A special vault contains tools 
jarious kinds, the value of which 
| into many thousands of dollars. 
j1 tool is carefully labeled and in- 
id, , 


laboratory is located near the 
n office on the second floor where 
/aeers are constantly at work de- 
ling new instruments, and in 
1h is located the wireless testing 
on, where each radio instrument 
ven a thoroughly practical test 
‘e being sent to market. 


bi Signal company is one cf the 
concerns engaged in the similar 
‘1ess that manufactures about ev- 
part of each of its products, and 
j\ir about the place seems to be 
aor with efficiency, and all 
a _to be co-operating to make 
ey 100 per cent. 


le radio instruments predomin- 
yamong the several other prod- 
| electric beils, telegraph instru- 
3, Medical batteries and small 
\"S are manufactured in great 
ers and are being shipped to 
{rts of the ‘world. Bells, which 
second in production, embrace 
wts from house bells to fire 
| gongs, 
|) mame “Signal” will be found 
{2 Orient as well as in the occi- 
orders coming frequently from 
and Japan; from Melbourne, 
alia; from New Zealand, and 
tts of Europe. 
jial Electric maintains offices in 
Kong,. China, Japan, London, 
in Canada, besides in advan- 
8 distributing points in the 
\1 States. 
; cOmpany is capitalized at 
% with $125,000 in use, $25,000 
ty treasury and not a share is 
le. Every share is held local- 
is a 100 per cent Menominee 
‘rise, employing almost 200 peo- 
te re 


| DOLLAR EFFICIENCY 

1 dollar’s worth of raspberry 
‘in the garden will save several 
time and a lot of hard work 
| briars in the woods. And the 
| patch is so much more conveni- 
\@ berries may be picked when 
*é just right for canning, they 
s$er and better, and the table 
| Kept supplied with fresh fruit 
onger time. Are not all these 
worth a dollar? 
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INISHING trial offer any size 6 ex. film 
lev. & 6 prints finished and 1 enlargement 
). Purdy’s Studio, Wells, Minn. 


- FLOOR ENAMEL 


Dries overnight 
—with a tough waterproof gloss 


Thos. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 


Amasa, Mich, 
B. H. Meyers 
Bagley, Mich, 
Carney Impl. Co. 
Carney, Mich. 
Caspian Mere. Co. 
Caspian, Mich, 
S. Crawford & Son 


Chatham, Mich. 
John Bauer & Son 


Crystal Falls, Mich. 


Wills Hdw. Co. 


Crystal Falls, Mich. 


L. E. Weng & Son 
Daggett, Mich. 
naba Hdw. Co. 
iscanaba, Mich. 
Clarence Harter 
Faithorn, Mich. 
Felch Supply Co, 
Felech, Mich. 


Es¢ 


Hematite Mere. Co. 


Cedar River, Mich. 
Eben Co-op. Store Co. 
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Hager Bros. 
Marquette, 
J. G. Blahnik 


Menominee, Mich. 


Il. C. Myers 


Menominee, Mich, 


Square People 


Menominee, Mich, 
Munising Motor Car Co. 
Munising, Mich. 
C. W. Wilkins 
Nathan, Mich. 
Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Ramsdell Hdwe. Co. 
Norway, Mich, 
Jos. Gibbs & Son Co. 
Perkins, Mich, 


C. E. Bradner 


Powers, Mich. 


dd 
|! 
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Mich, 


MacPherson & Son 


Rapid River, Mich. 


Chas. Hooper 


Republic, Mich. 
Rock Co-op. Store Co. 


Rock, Mich, 


Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. A. J. Lipsett 


Foster City, Mich. 


Buckeye Store 
Gladstone, Mich, 
Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich. 
Ernest Bond 
Iron Mt., Mich. 
John Elmer 
Iron Mt., Mich. 
C. F. Gensch Hdwe. 
Iron Mt., Mich. 
Ben L. Quirt 
Iron River, Mich. 
Laudry & Panter 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Cookson & LeRoy 
Manistique, Mich. 
Gero & Carroll 
Manistique, Mich. 
Henry Barton 
Marie, Mich. 
Chas. T. Geill 
Marquette, Mich. 
W. E. Gross 
Menominee, Mich. 


Rudyard, Mich. 
Northern Saw Mill Co. 
Sagola, Mich. 
The Bank Store 
: , Mich, 


Frank Lienna 


Stephenson, Mich, 
A. M. Chesbrough 


Thompson, Mich. 


E. Davis & Son 
Trenary, Mich. 

Penn Store Co. 
Vulean, Mich. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT. 
YOU WILL FIND HIM HERE 


Chas. Wilson 
Yalmer, Mich. 

Frank Swoboda 
Abrams, Wis. 

Joseph Smeister 
Amberg, Wis. 


Lendved-Sehultz Hdwe. Co. 


Antigo, Wis. 
Blicha & Henning 

Athens, Wis. 
Andrew Brann 

Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. 
Chas. Reinhard 

Baileys Harbor, Wis. 
Roepke & Beyersdorf 

Birnamwood, Wis. 


Planner Steger Ld. & Lbr. Co. 


Blackwell, Wis. 

Heck Hdwe. Co, 
Bonduel, Wis. 

Brantwood Supply Co. 
Brantwood, Wis. 

Elie Chandoir & Son 
3russels, Wis. 

Farmers Industrial Assoc. 
Clifford, Wis. 

M. B. Lendved 
Clintonville, Wis. 

Reinke & Giese 
Coleman, Wis. 

Page Mere. Co. 
Crandon, Wis. 

H. S. Duquaine 
Crivitz, Wis. 

Strong & Manley 
Eagle River, Wis. 

A. F. Baesman 
Edgar, Wis. 

Gesieki & Schroeder 
Edgar, Wis. 

T. J. Baraboo 
Egg Harbor, Wis. 

PF. C. Fuller 
Eland, Wis. 

Chas. W. Fish Lbr. Co. 
Eleho, Wis. 

Hermansen & Grenlie 
Elderon, Wis. 

Evanson Bros. 
Ellison Bay, Wis. 

L. R. Roberts 
Elton, Wis. 

R. M. Falk 
Embarrass, Wis, 

C. S. Smith 
Ephraim, Wis. 

L. E. Schreiber 
Fish Creek, Wis. 

Calloway Hdwe. Co. 
Galloway, Wis. 


Bocher Bros 
Gillett, Wis. 
Northern Lbr. & Sup. Co. 
Gleason, Wis. 
Goodman Lumber Co. 
Goodman, Wis. 
Chas. W. Fish Lbr. Co. 
Hiles, Wis. 
Larson Lumber Co. 
Jeffris, Wis. 
L. Breitenstein 
Knowlton, Wis. 
Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. 
Laona, Wis. 
Lena Hdwe. Co, 
Lena, Wis. 
Wm. Priem 
Lily, Wis. 
Rafoth & Bramschreiber 
Little Suamico, Wis. 
Alb. Strouta 
Marathon City, Wis. 
Heindl & Co. 
Marinette, Wis. 
C. EE. Swanson 
206 Starkweather St., 
Marinette, Wis. 
L. M. DeVaud 
Marion, Wis. 
0. Gilbert 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Farmers Equity Sup. & Pro. 


Co. 

Mattoon, Wis. 
Mattoon Hdwe. Co. 
Mattoon, Wis. 

R. H. Trantow 
Merrill, Wis. 
Minocqua Hdwe. Co. 
Minocqua, Wis. 

Joseph Kurtz 
Monico, Wis, 

J. H. Yost 
Mosinee, Wis, 

Gerl Bros, 
Newall, Wis. 

J. '*. Mason Co, 
Niagara, Wis. 

PF. B. Peterson 
Norrie, Wis, 

J. N. Cook 
No. Crandon, Wis. 

Peterson & Co, 
Oconto, Wis. 

Schneider Hdwe, Co, 
Oconto, Wis. 

Brazeau & Sons Co, 
Oconto, Wis. 

0. P. Safford 
Oconto, Wis, 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 


Cloverland Distributors 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Ormsby Ld. & Timber Co. 
Ormsby, Wis. 


Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr. Co. 


Parrish, Wis. 
Geo. Dubois 
Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Geo. Robinson 
Pembine, Wis, 
I. J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, Wis. 
Phlox Hdwe. Co, 
Phlox, Wis, 
T. D. Kellogg Co. 
Polar, Wis. 
Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitowski, Wis. 
H. J. Redelings & Co. 
Porterfield, Wis. 
Joseph Gibbs & Sons Co. 
Pound, Wis. 
Prentice Mere. Co. 
Prentice, Wis. 
Nichols Hdwe, Co. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Wausau Lumber Co, 
Rib Falls, Wis. 
John Brinkman 
Rozelville, Wis. 
Carl Rudie 
Shepley, Wis. 
Liberty Grove Produce Co. 
Sister Bay, Wis, 
Geo. Cool 
Spencer, Wis, 
Pettleman & Wagner 
Spirit Falls, Wis, 
R. Connor Co, 
Stratford, Wis, 
Halstead-Maples (Co, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Chas. A. Snowden 
Summit Lake, Wis. 
Suring Hdwe. Co, 
Suring, Wis. 
L. C. Arps 
Tigerton, Wis, 

A. J. Olson 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
Stolle Mercantile Co, 

Tripoli, Wis. 
A. E. Rusch & Co. 
Wabeno, Wis. 
G. R. Viau 
Walsh, Wis, 
Richard Butenhoff 
Wausau, Wis. 
Emil Eckerle 
Wausau, Wis. 
Christ & Smith 
Wausaukee, Wis. 
Laun Hdwe. Co. 
Wausaukee, Wis. 
Yawkey Bissell Co. 
White Lake, Wis. 
Joe Cherney 
Wileox, Wis, 
N. A. Cheeseman 
Wittenberg, Wis. 
Woodruff Bldrs. Supply Co. 
Woodruff, Wis, 


Nee 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY HeEES See MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


One Dollar a Year Brings CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE to Your Home Every Month 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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“4 he World’s Greates 
Fishing Country ¢ 


Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of as 
Michigan with over 7,000 lakes and innu- 
merable trout streams, are sending out the 
call to come early. 


Oy. 


~ 
et 
Diehed 


Make your plans now to go to the Great 
North Woods Tourist and Fishing District. 


The land of virgin forests, winding trails and 
sparkling lakes, where gamy fish are waiting to 
test your skill with rod and reel. 


You can camp, canoe, fish, hike over pine- 
scented trails or just loaf. 


The Northern Lakes Special 


with accommodations especially adapted for 
this travel will leave Chicago daily, except 
Sunday, 7:00 p.m. (Standard Time), commencing 
Friday, June 16th, arriving at the North Woods 
Resorts early the following morning. South- 
bound, will arrive Chicago 7:15 a.m. (Stand- 
ard Time). This service in addition to the 


Ashland Limited, leaving 5:00 p.m. daily. 


Pre-season train service begins May 26th. 


Season, 30-Day and Week-End 
Tickets at greatly reduced fares from 
Chicago on sale commencing May 15th 


Ask for new illustrated folder “Summer Out- 
ings” (with large detailed 
lake region map), game 
laws, and full particulars 
regarding faresand greatly 
improved summer train 


: Chicago Passenger Terminal 
SEIVICE. Chicago & North Western Railway 


Apply to any ticket agent or address 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A.R. GOULD, Asst. Pas. Traffic Mer. JNO.L. FERGUSON, Gen. Pas. Agent 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN Ry. 


226 W. Jackson Street Chicago, Ill. 
(218) 


= 


Timbered Lands ad Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms, Also a couple of well improved 
farms. suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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SHEEP IN CLOVERLAN) 


By 7 Es GBas, HeOie | 


Secretary Stambaugh Township Development Bureau 


portunities for broad visioned he grasped it. One thousand six ]| 

men. In the last five years our dred thirty-two head were purchex 
natural grazing lands have at- and Mr. Waeber made arrangemit 
tracted sheep and cattle men from the for Winter quarters in some enf 
West. Today our grazing lands is one farm buildings near Iron River, | 
of Cloverland’s greatest assets. The Winter of 1919-20 was a jy 
In the Fall of 1919 a flock of sheep severe one and taxed his purcha)) 
which had been brought into Iron powers to the utmost. Every poung 
County by some Western parties to feed had to be bought at high prs 


Cae abounds in op- ing the western flock in these pt 


Sheep Quarters on the Crescent Cup Ranch 


save it from the then prevailing and the help he had relied up( 
drought throughout the West, was to stand by him during the lambing 
be sold on the Chicago market. son left him in February. A coli 

Shortly before Mr. G. R. Waeber re- dreary April succeeded a prom! 
turned from overseas, where he had month of March which so compli! 
served during the war, with an un-| Mr. Waeber’s problems that hej 


| quenched desire for adventure in his unable to move out on range Whi) 


heart and a firm resolve that did not had expected, and he had a nef 
want to return to the confining duties breakdown. | 


| which had been his before entering When he finally recuperated eal 


the service. June the mutton and wool sitt 

He had previously been interested had started to decline and it bel 
in the opportunities that the Upper a serious question as to how ne 
Peninsula might offer in grazing sheep extricate himself from what t 
and when he saw the chance of hold- ened to become an embarrassin|! 


H 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. — 


have made Menominee the Power City 0 
Cloverland, and Menominee County th 


| 


best lighted county in the Northwest. 


} 
7 
q 
} 
| 
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1922 
- However, Mr. Waeber did 
considered best under the cir- 
stances. He leased out his flock 
. year and proceeded to take stock 
yiis experiences and of what would 
Je to be done to make the sheep in- 
‘try more profitable and a year- 
( nd proposition. 
tr, Waeber came to the conclusion 
j: although there was plenty of ex- 
dent feed during the Summer and 
\, it would be an absolute condition 
¢have permanent quarters and to 
sufficient land under cultivation as 
cyecome independent of the market 
jtuations, particularly of roughage. 
| rder to get land for such a purpose 
vould be necessary to make land 
}ers see the desirability of raising 
l2p on cut-over lands and to get 
br co-operation to the extent of 
jiting terms which would not over- 
the flock master during the first 
*s while he was getting organized 
oduction. 
2 was fortunate in appealing to the 
Standing and far sightedness of 
. Ballou of Cadillac from whom 
eyurchased under contract a tract of 
acres situated in Stambaugh 
(mship about two miles east of 
gaders, Iron County, Mich., on the 
| line of the Chicago & North 
ern and on the Brule River. Al- 
!gh his land is heavy with down 
; it is well protected from the 
ih and west by a circle of hills 
hich Mr. Waeber has taken the 
f “Crescent Cup” for his ranch. 
October he took back his flock, 
ing then of approximately 110 
ling ewes and at the same time 
ded to have land brushed and 
erected. Due to mismanage- 
during the preceding year, it was 
t that lambing would start in 
ber and it would be imperative 
‘sufficient shelter be provided to 
t give some protection to the 
g ewes. A lambing pen 120x20 
ro lean-to sheds, 144x16 each, 
‘roughly completed by Dec. 15 and 
days later the first lamb ar- 
Waeber, knowing that the rams 
een with the flock since July or 
ist, counted on a prolonged lamb- 
| He built his lambing shed with 
‘pacity for 200 ewes with lambs, 
ing that lambs would drop at the 
of not more than fifteen per dav 
that the lambing would extend 
Dec. 15 to April 1. Under such 
tances it would have been pos- 
) give the young lambs shelter 
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and warmth for from twelve to fifteen 
days. However, in January the rate 
of drop increased from the estimate to 
from forty to fifty every twenty-four 
hours and went as high as fifty-eight. 
Mr. Waeber does like to speak of the 
experience that he and his help went 
through during those nights last Jan- 
uary when the thermometer dropped 
to 30 below zero and every available 
Space was filled by chilled lambs. 


“The miracle is that we were able to 
Save 60 per cent of the drop and that 
is due to Mr. Howland, who was in di- 
rect charge and to the men who help- 
ed him,” Mr, Waeber relates. 


“I had a man going through that 
flock every twenty minutes and often 


he had to call for help because they- 


were coming too fast. However, we 
have pulled through the worst of it 
and are thankful in the results we 
have to show. The losses in the drop 
band were twenty-eight head for the 
whole Winter, and we have better than 
500 good husky lambs which will be 
ready for market in June. 


Two years ago Mr. Waeber, looking 
toward the future, acquired a number 
of registered Corriedale rams from the 
United States Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion at DuBois, Idaho. Due to the 
flock having been out of his control 
for over a year, results from these 
rams have not been what he had an- 
ticipated. Among the 125 head of 
yearlings that he is retaining for the 
flock are some fine specimens of grade 
ewes which in another year promised 
to make good mothers and a valuable 
addition to the flock. These yearlings 
have been in an open corral during all 
of the past Winter, but this experience 
does not seem to have hurt them any. 
They are a healthy looking lot. 


“Next Winter I expect to cut down 
the flock to about 600 head,” said Mr. 
Waeber. “It will bring feed consump- 
tion nearer to what I can hope to pro- 
duce at Crescent Cup this Summer and 
will reduce the worry and strain of 
procuring hay. Of the 600, half will 
be young ewes, picked as Corriedale 
grades; which fact will bear material- 
ly on the product to be turned out in 
1923.” 

Stambaugh Township Development 
Bureau is keenly interested in Cres- 
cent Cup Ranch and can see no rea- 
son why this enterprise will not be a 
success, If it proves successful we 
know that sheep raising will be one 
of the future industries of Stambaugh 
Township. 


‘Mothers of the World” is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
Which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 
B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


(Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
-MENOMINEE 


Pat. Process 


Mail coupon for booklet, 
__ which we will send free, 
_ together with the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


aA 
“a 
* 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CoO. 
MICHIGAN 


LOOM 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 

sell our wicker products 

at very low prices. 


The 

Lloyd 

Manufactur- 

ing Company 

(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Dept. 00 


Menominee, Michigan 

Please send me your booklet, 

*‘Mothers of the World,” illus- 

trating Lloyd Loom _ Woven 
Baby Carriages and Furniture. 


Street.s.2-s.cne sea 
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These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $18.50 


Are the best values offered 
in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
. worth while could have 


produced such a remark- 
gable suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men’s 


Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. The men’s 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest. measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. é 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE~—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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—with DU PONT 
Dynamite. Save 
money by using 
the latest, 
cheapest ditch- 
ing methods— 


Driving the Holes 


Ee OUT the course of the ditch according to 
the general slope of the land. Next, fire one 

or two test shots to ascertain the best depth and 

spacing of the holes to contain the dynamite. 


For ditches up to three and a half feet deep, the 
holes should be about 24 to 30 inches in depth and 
18 to 24 inches apart. If the ditch is to be wider 
than eight feet, make two parallel rows of holes, 
thirty inches between rows. 


The manner of driving these holes depends 
largely on the nature of the ground. If the soil is 
swampy, use an ordinary tamping rod. If the 

j ground is hard the best tool is a sharp crowbar. 


Now that Du Pont Straight Dynamite is low 
freezing, successful ditching operations can be 
carried on with this explosive the year round. 
50% or 60% strength should be used. Du Pont 
“ . ”»: . . 

Dumorite” is the most economical explosive for 
stump blasting and tree planting. Buy these explo- 
sives at your local dealer’s. : 


Send for free 104-page ‘Farmer's Handbook of 
Explosives’’ giving full instructions for using dynamite 
in ditching, land clearing and tree planting work. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


DYNAMITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


400,000 
BABY CHICKS 


for this season from our heavy laying 
strains of White and Brown Leghorns; An- 
conas and English Leghorns. We ship by 
parcel post prepaid and guarantee safe ar- 
rival. Catalogue free. 


WYNGARDEN HATCHERY 


ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 
BOX 1 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg Strain, have made 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Write for 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on day old 
chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. Free from 
white diarrhoea. 

INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


heavy egg productions. New low prices. 


for free catalog and prices. 


egg contest winners, eggs from strain 
Barred Rocks with records to 290 a year. $2.00 | 
per setting prepaid by P. P. Circular free. | 

FRED ASTLING, Constantine, Mich. 


Rose RHODE ISLAND RED éi* 


eggs, WM. SEIGHMAN, Calumet, Mich. 


| 

| 4 §. C. White Leghorns and S. C. An- 
| Baby Chicks conas. High grade stock, bred for 
Get some of 
our chicks and you will be on the road to success. Send 


M. D. WYNGARDEN, Route M4, Zeeland, Mich. 


1 have to sell 2 fine cocks, 1 fine cockeral, 6 fine hens; 
also eggs for hatching from choice mating at $3 per 15 


Wealth in Raising Poultr y 


E total value of poultry and eggs 
produced on farms in 1921 was 
$943,000,000, according to esti- 
mates made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of this total, 
approximately $401,000,000 was for 
poultry and $542,000,000 for eggs. 
Production of poultry was 526,000,000 
chickens and nearly 24,000,000 other 
fowls. Production of eggs was 1,837,- 
000,000 dozen chicken eggs, and 6,000,- 
000 dozen eggs from all other poultry. 
The 1921 value of all poultry raised 
on farms in the United States was a 
drop from $456,000,000 in 1920, and 
from $417,000,000 in 1919. The de- 
cline in value from 1920 to 1921 was 
due to the fall in price per fowl, and 
the increase in value from 1919 to 1920 
was due to larger production and an 
advance in average prices. The aver- 
age value per chicken raised in 1919 
was 81.6 cents; in 1920 it was 86.5 
cents and in 1921 it was 71 cents. 
The total value of poultry raised in 
1921 is made up as follows: Chickens 


Culling Schools Save Raisers $40,000 | 


saved to poultry men in Texas 
last year through the work of 
extension workers employed coopera- 
tively by the United States Depart- 


A PPROXIMATELY ~- $40,000 was 


ment of Agriculture and the State 
Agricultural college. In 14 counties 
of Maine the saving was about 


$1,394.40. These sums represent the 
money value of culling, estimated on 
the feed cost of one cent a day a hen. 

In Maine 15,964 hens were exam- 
ined in culling demonstrations and 
4.648 culls removed. In Texas about 
5.000 hens were culled. That this 
culling was successful is shown by 
the following figures: 19 birds were 
culled from a flock of 54, and in the 
next 7 days the culls laid only 20 
eggs; 290 birds were culled from 
flocks totaling 846 and in the next 7 
days laid 26 eggs. Of the entire num- 
ber of hens culled in Maine, the per- 
centage of egg production for the en- 
tire flock was 32.3, for the hens left 
after culling 40.7 per cent, and for 
the culls 4.5 per cent. 

The number of poultry owners in 
Maine was 3,043 and in Texas 8,000, 
many of whom afterward culled their 
own fiocks. The estimated savings 


| 
- May, 192 


, 7 


* 
$373,500,000; turkeys $12,90 001 
geese $7,000,000; ducks $4,900,00( 


guinea fowls, $1,900,000; pigeons $) 
400,000. = 
The chicken eggs produced on farn 
have a considerably higher value tha’ 
the chickens raised. The estimate 
value of chicken eggs in 1921 wi 
$539,000,000; in 1920 it was $760,00,0(. 
and in 1919 it was $679,000,000. Ky 
ege production of all kinds of poultr| 
not including pigeons a value of $54! 
000,000 is estimated for 1921; $76} 
000,000 for 1920, and $683,000,000 ft 
1919. In 1921 the average price | 
chicken eggs throughout the enti’ 
United States was 29.3 cents per dozer, 
in 1920 it was 44.4 cents, and in 19) 
it was 41 cents. 
The 1921 estimates for chickens ar 
eggs produced are based upon 19) 
census figures. It is also pointed 0) 
by the department that there is a lar) 
producti-n of poultry and eggs not « 
farms. ieee | 
| 


represent only a part of the tot 
value of this work. As a result of th 
demonstrations in one section | 
Maine, 79 persons eliminated 1,4) 
birds as. culls, while in Texas the eu: 
ing that resulted from all demonsty 
tions was valued at $125,00U, | 


The extension agents not only de> 
onstrated that the non-producing hi 
could be eliminated but explained t> 
method of culling so thoroughly tht 
those present could go home and ft 
it into practice nearly as effective 


as the demonstrators themselves. { 
Pal 


Poultry is about the best sidetis 
to farming that has been tried out 
found successful. _ 


‘ From our farm’ raised, selected, 
Baby Chicks bred strain of S. C. White Legh}. 
Official records at M. A. C., 244, 237, 227, 1 
average 220.8. Write for catalogue. bo 


Strick Poultry Farm, Hudsonville, Mich., R.R. 4, BcC 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarale 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


CERTIFIED WISCONSIN CHICKS—Ten varieties, ft 
delivery guaranteed. Write for circular. 
Watertown Poultry Farm, Route C, Watertown, Wi 
a 


Oconto County’s Great Holstein Herd i 


THE QUALITY FARMS 


Oconto Falls, Wisconsin t 


ADOLPH P. LEHNER, Owner 


Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen : 


P. W. NEMEYT™~., Herdsman 


- 


- 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1921) 


» , 
U 


I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, ¢ 


pure bred Holstein, made the following record: 


(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 


Buttersia 72 day scene cies verte 
Milk ‘ine/ day ssi. onl. abla 
Milk, inp Mica yas cee sia 
Butteriin Ola ys eae aac 
Milk: in’ 30° days. .2... ... s~- 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are is, 
consin State records for a cow of her age. 


prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. | 


es Ree he 5a 322 Ibs. 
Dit: Ca See 745.6 Ibs. a | 
Ao Maumee of 17777) 115.6 Ibs. | 
a. ee ae 1262 Ibs. | 


et) 


This cow was awarded 


For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal ano 
steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 Ibs. of beet pulp pe 
day. We are feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of pre 


pulp and really could not get along without it. 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. 
There is no substitute for beet pulp. 


silage. 


APL/MDW 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 4 


Menominee River Sugar Company’ 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN a 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloyerland Magazine. 


We did not feed it 
Beet pulp is a good substitute 


THE QUALITY FARMS, 


my, 


‘ay, 1922 


£: | 
The Proposed 
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National Park 


(Continued from page 7) 


ogsled in Winter. The fort was 
‘laced in charge of Capt, Cleary with 
lyree companies of infantry. The 
aptain was sent with an expedition 
) Mexico, as also was his successor. 
‘he latter, so history relates, was de- 
japitated by a cannon ball at Vera 
ruz. In 1870 the garrison was re- 
loved and the fort became a hospital 
\here convalescent soldiers were sent 
lfter the Civil War. Tradition relates 
hiat several of these soldiers rest in 
aiet graves near the roadway into 
hie fort. 

The buildings of the fort stand to- 
ay as they did when the site was a 
jastling and busy military camp. The 
sockade surrounding the grounds still 
mains as a sentinel over the sacred 
round once tread by the Union sol- 
ler. In one of the barracks houses 
ye tourists who have visited the site 
ave scrolled their names. In this 
aique album we find the signatures 
* people from all parts of our own 
ation and even from far off European 
imes. 

Close by and surrounding the little 
ilitary camp we find a land of sce- 
ary unmolested by the onward march 
‘industry. Wild life is today as it 
as 100 years ago, and back toward 
alumet over the hills we find an 
idless chain of curiosities which of- 
r food to the hungry eye of the tour- 
t. ‘ 

Stretching out below to the east 
id west of Garden-city Hill lies a 
inodrama that long remains as a 
easant vision in the mind of the 
ghtseer. It was from the crest of 
tis hill that Longfellow gazed and 
sheld that Superior sunset that 
trilled his heart and filled him with 
‘spiration. When he beheld that 
uimmering path of flame stretching 
‘ross the tossing waves of Superior 
om a sinking Summer’s sun and 
sard the night voices of a thousand 
oodland throats he resolved to try 
bring the world to see and hear the 
me through the medium of his poet- 


Jt was in this country that Horace 
‘eeley came when he gave to the 
orld that famous slogan, “Go West 
bung Man.” Greeley’s old log cabin 
ands today as a silent tribute to that 
‘eat mind that found satisfaction and 
st from his editorial desk in the 
ressing arms of Keweenaw. 

It was here that Justus H. Rath- 
me, a pioneer rural school teacher. 
mmuning with nature, imbued with 
e brotherly love of mankind, in- 
jired by the love of Damop and 
tthias, wrote the ritual for the 
nights of Pythias. And from among 
€ nugets of copper wealth, from the 
thness of towering pines, from the 
m-like setting of crystal lakes and 
arkling brooks sprung the nucleus 
human organization of 
ve. 

le River stands a monument 
every form of rock found in 
higan, and on this crest is placed 
bronze plate whose face contains a 
3end of Douglas Houghton, the first 
ologist who discovered copper at 
is point and later lost his life in Su- 
mor nearby. Surrounding the mon- 
dent is a fence built of poles from 
2 stockade of Fort Wilkins. 


At the foothills of the Greenstone 


iffs which tower over Route 15, 
ds the ruins of the Cliff Mine 
tere Henry Cliff discovered copper 
1837. The ancient machinery and 
ning implements are inspected each 
ar by an ever increasing army of 
irists. 

We might go on and elaborate upon 
2 Scenes that meet the eye and fill 
>» heart, but we can all see these. 
mgs as visitors in ‘Calumet this 
Tmer with the Upper Peninsula 
velopment Bureau during July. 

The National Park move has already 
ined considerable interest. A num- 
tf of Chambers of Commerce in our 
‘ser central western states have 
ven their hearty endorsement and 
ed every aid to foster the plan to 
cessful climax. Cincinnati, In- 
polis, Dayton, Chicago and sev- 


eral other large cities through their 
commercial organizations have ex- 
pressed their hope that a National 
Park will find itself in our midst and 
promise wide publicity in an effort to 
bring the proper congressional influ- 
ence to bear in the case. 

The July meeting of the Develop- 
ment Bureau will take in a trip to the 
scenes of the proposed park along with 
the Michigan Pikes Association, and 
if Cloverland will awaken to the pos- 
sibilities of this site and we can sell 
the thousand visitors on.that day the 
beauties of the location, the rest of 
the work lies with our Congressman, 
Honorable W. F. James, who has un- 
dertaken to carry it to a successful 
close in Congress. 

Why not unite as a unit and boost 
this worthy project. 


“Good”’ Scrub Cows Are 
Shown Up 


JESTING daily for a year is the 
only sure method of determining 
the actual value of a cow. 


A cow testing association in West 
Virginia recently completed an exper- 
iment in which a “good” scrub was 
placed beside a high grade cow, to 
find their relative value. The scrub 
produced 3600 pounds of milk, 154 
pounds of butter fat, an income from 
milk and butter fat of $98, ate $85 
worth of feed, and returned over cost 
of feed, not including labor cost, the 
total sum of $13. The high grade cow 
produced 7,500 pounds of milk, 320 
pounds of butter fat, an income of 
$164, ate $95 worth of feed, and re- 
turned over cost of feed, not includ- 
ing labor cost, the total sum of $70. 
The high grade cow was only one 
generation from the scrub, and was 
sired by a good pure bred bull. 


A lot of farmers in some districts of 
Wisconsin that bid for tourist traffic 
are planning to make more money sell- 
ing garden truck and produce this year 
than they could hope to make from 
regular farm crops. 


1. Over 2,500,000 De Laval Sepa- 
rators in use—about as many as all 
the rest combined. 


2. Won 1,091 grand and first 
prizes at all important expositions 
and fairs in the world during the 
past 40 years. 


3. De Laval butter has won first 
prize at every meeting of ‘the Na- 
tional Buttermakers Association, 
with but one exception. 


4. 62% of the separators in Min- 
nesota, the largest butter state, are 
De Lavals. (Based on investigation by 
prominent farm paper.) 


5. Practically all creameries use 
De Laval Power Separators. 


6. Endorsed, recommended and 
used by Government experiment 
stations, colleges, dairy authorities 
and leading dairymen everywhere. 


7. Thousands in use from 15 to 20 
years, and still doing good work. 


8. De Laval Separators have led 
in every important separator im- 
provement since Dr. De Laval in- 
vented the Separator over forty 
years ago. 


9. Made in the world’s largest 
and best-equipped separator factory. 


10. Backed by the most thorough 
system of service — over 50,000 
agents the world over. 


Go over a De Laval point by point. Compare it with any other 
separator made, and you too will decide that it is the best in 
every way, and in the end the least expensive. 

The De Laval Separator Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

165 Broadway 29E.MadisonSt. 61 Beale St. 
Thereisa Sooner or later you will use a __Soldon 
De Laval such easy 


Agent near terms that 
you. See you can 
him about use it while, 


tti e t for| 
Be Laval Cream Separator and Milker “?” ca: 
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Write now for free booklet 
**Forty Ways and More to 
California and the North 
Pacific Coast.’’ It will help 
you plan your trip. 


both during June. 
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Four Fast Trains Daily to 


ALIFORN 


Apply to Any Ticket Agent for 1922 Rates 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. R. GOULD, Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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Via Scenic and Direct Routes 


q You are assured perfect train service and 
every travel comfort. 


Rock ballasted roadbed—over 1600 miles 
of double track—extra heavy steel rails and auto- 
matic electric safety signals all the way. 


The Service Includes 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


We will be pleased tq submit an attractive itinerary, furnish 
illustrated booklets and full information regarding fares, sched- 
ules, etc. 


pssesesseseee sess sSeeseeses see hes sb seee esses ssSse Meee esssetesesene tel 


. L. FERGUSON, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Il) AO ~ a 139 


Rotary International Convention, Los Angeles, and Mystic Shrine Convention, San Francisco, 
Special railroad rates, returning choice of routes, in effect May 15, 1922. 
Ask the North Western ticket agent for particulars. 
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WHEN CARS PASS YOU 
ON THE ROAD 


You Can Bet a Large Percentage of Them Use 


Red Crown 


Gasoline 


If you love action—and get a thrill from shooting out ahead 
of the rest—use Red Crown, there is no gasoline made that sur- 
passes it. 

Red Crown is good motor gasoline. Not only does it insure 
a quick ‘‘get-a-way,” but it causes your engine to accelerate 
smoothly and deliver the maximum power and speed it is cap- 
able of developing. 

Red Crown is made to produce an abundance of power. Its 
chain of boiling point fractions is so arranged as to give to the 
piston an action closely approximating the smooth, even stroke 
of the steam engine. 


It is impossible to manufacture a more economical gasoline 
for use in the automobile engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Roof ? 


, 
@ 
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Wy see: 


EE, 


"a good 


How many times have you heard people ask that questien abeut a | 


house? Your house or any other house? Same with a barn. Why 
wouldn’t they? Wouldn’t you? Sure you would. It’s a logical question 
When you build, or re-roof your old house or barn, insist en having 


“HALF CENTURY” BRAND WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


Laid With Galvanized or Copper Nails 


and then you will know you have a good roof. White Cedar is the best 
shingle wood because it resists the weather best. It lasts and lasts. The big 
public utility companies always give preference to White Cedar for poles, 
cross arms and ties because they know from their records how durable it is. 

And “Half Century” Brand are the best White Cedar shingles made 
because they are always cut the right thickness—no skimping. They 
won't curl up and break or warp, or split under the nail. 

And they are always air cured. No hasty rushing dry kiln process 
to take the life and strength out of the wood fibre. Being White Cedar 
they furnish the best base for any color of stain or paint. 

Don’t forget: there’s no sense in buying shingles good for fifty years and then lay 
thk-1 with common steel nails that will rust out. Use galvanized or copper nails and 


“Half Century” Shingles and your roof problem is solved for keeps. Insist on ‘‘Half 
Century Brand’”’—proved by above Trade Mark. Lumber dealers can supply you. 


Write for valuable booklet, ‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof.’’ FREE. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Fish and Game as an Asset 


(Continued from page 5) 
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their responsibilities and opportunities 
in this work, operating in the aggre- 
gate thirty-five hatcheries and field 
stations for the hatching and rearing 
of valuable. varieties, the output of 
which last year (1921) was 460,000,- 
000 fish. Following is the statement 
in detail: 


= 


away from marsh and swamp I 
hoping thereby to create more a 
land. Arid areas are comparatiy; 
dead and useless as homes for 

life, but marshes literally swarm 
living things, many forms bein 
ful and valuable. Irrigation do 
concern us in this region but 


Output of Fish Hatcheries, 1921* te 


Pike-perch 
Yellow perch 
Sunfish 


CYAPPIES |i! sis cis o/s ctlestawla'ele.y o/s wietetyratare tele setate sie 


Black bass 
Pickerel 

Whitefish 
Brook trout 
Rainbow or Steelhead trout 
Brown trout 
Lake trout 

Silver trout 

Landlocked salmon 
Miscellaneous 


Michigan Wisconsin 
48,266,000 69,300,000** 
19; 4565480, Joa. notte camry 
493,700 5,000 : 
949,622 316,700 . 
ASS RR LO ES Son Ry 
.. 20,000,000 18,200,000 1,9 
. 11,750,300 4,122,792 7 
5,159,500 2,056,700 
1,776,500 663,500 
754,000 9,099,250 
mt. ae 4,641,000 
24,100 126,000 
203,200 213,283 
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108,833,402 


108,744,225 


SSS 
~ #figures furnished by department in charge of fish propagation, each state. 
average output of pike-perch by Wisconsin is shown by their reports to 


**The 
about 200,000,000. 


Hatcheries In Operation : 
Field 
Hatcheries Skee 
1 


Michigan ...+-scesssereerses iL 

Wisconsin .....e+eeseersrere 11 8 

Minnesota ..cccecsereeresees 7 Se 
29 6 


In addition to the state hatcheries the 
Federal government operates two hatch- 
eries in Minnesota and several in Michi- 


gan. 

Sanctuary has been found to be one 
of the most effective methods of con- 
serving wild life. The national gov- 
ernment has established about seven- 
ty bird reservations in various parts 
of the country and many states are 
protecting deer, upland birds and wa- 
terfowl in this way. Minnesota has 
set aside 2,705,272 acres of land and 
water as game refuges on which all 
valuable forms of wild animals and 
birds are protected ut all times. The 
sanctuary has proven its efficiency 
and marked increases have been noted 
in some instances, particularly in case 
of deer. All species are benefited 
more or less in proportion to the de- 
gree of enforcement of the regula- 
tions, the suitability of the locality as 
a wild life habitat, supply of brood 
stock, their area, and control of nat- 
ural enemies of useful species. 

As a refuge fills with game the same 
naturally overflows into adjacent coun- 
try in search of suitable feeding 
grounds, and the sportsmen’s oppor- 
tunity for shooting is increased. 

Application of the same principle is 
being made to fishes. Trout streams 
and suitable ponds and bays in con- 
nection with lakes are being closed to 
angling to permit recuperation by nat- 
ural increase. Such areas serve as 
nurseries to young fish and aid very 
effectively the efforts which are being 
made to maintain the fish supply by 
artificial propagation. 

It does not seem to be generally un- 
derstood that artificial propagation is 
of necessity limited in its scope and 
must be supplemented by rigid pro- 
tection in spawning periods and in 
other effective ways. 

That the waters vf our lakes and 
rivers may be kept pure, serious at- 
tention should be given to the dispo- 
sal of trade and other wastes which 
are now generally discharged into 
streams without let or hindrence. 
Some of these wastes are deadly pois- 
on to animal and plant life. If we are 
to escape the disaster which has come 
to eastern waters which are now bar- 
ren and incapable of sustaining life, 
we must act soon. This is a subject 
calling for more than preventive leg- 
islation. Scientific investigation and 
the accumulation of facts is first nec- 
essary. Experiments to devise meth- 
ods of disposal and purification should 
be undertaken by state authority. 

The public is not aroused to the se- 
riousness of this situation and does 
not realize the price we are paying for 
the conversion of our rivers into open 
sewers for the convenient conveyance 
of all manner of poisonous and noxious 
wastes. 

It is an obsession of man to bring wa- 
ter to arid areas, and to take all water 


The season of 1921 was exceptionally unfavorable. b 


te 
age is one of our most perplexing p1 - 
lems. a 
Little if any consideration nadepin 
given in the vast multitude of dra. 
age projects to their effect upon yd 
animals, while in fact the breed 
areas of the multitudes of waterfi 
which formerly were hatched id 
reared in our states have almost wl. 
ly disappeared. | 
One of the most conspicuous 
amples of the destruction of wa 
fowl breeding grounds by drainagi 
the drainage of Thief Lake and Ne 
Lake and adjacent areas in Wastin 
Marshall County, Minn. Mud Le 
originally embraced an area of 4) 
acres and Thief Lake 6,972 acres. }) 
means of state, judicial and couty 
ditch systems, aggregating in «i 
$1,500,000, a region about twenty m 
wide, north and south, and thirty-7 
miles in extent east and west, 
been traversed with drainage d 
on nearly every section line, two mil 
ditches passing directly through T 
Lake and Mud Lake, the water fim 
the entire system finding its way ei 
tually into Thief River, a tribu 
the Red Lake River which flows it 
the Red River of the North at ksi 
Grand Forks. ae 
Prior to the drainage Thief Lt 
and Mud Lake were considered } 
breeding resort of the greatest | 
nies of wild ducks and Canada 
which have ever been known i 
nesota. Untold thousands of | 
birds were hatched and _ rearedil 
these areas from time immemo 
Prior to the prohibition of maije 
hunting carloads of waterfowl wr 
shipped by market hunters from tls 
districts. Sportsmen resorted to tin 
for years as the greatest shooji 
grounds known anywhere. _—__| 
These lakes are now eutirel 
ed and without a drop of wal 
maining in them, except in the 
the ditches that pass through 
Mud Lake is of peat bog for 
and of no present value to agric 
Thief Lake has a hard clay botto 
some of it has been cultivated su 
fully since drainage, but the le 
the entire region is so nearly 
that Thief River will not ca 
heavy rainfalls sufficiently f 
keep the water out of the bed of 1 
Lake in such periods. During 
past season (1921), the lake be 
largely covered with rank groy 
sow-thistles, smartweed and 
weeds. In 1919, during a pel 
heavy rains, the lake bed filled 
rendering the agricultural operat! 
in the lake that year a total 
the water flowed out gradual 
during the past two seasons has } 
entirely dry. : 
Naturally waterfowl resort to t/ 
localities no more and the | 
throngs of birds which formerly \ 
bred and reared in these lakes ! 
passed out of existence. . 3 
The observations of explorers 
early settlers all agree that 
marshes and lakes were literal 
ered with countless multitudes | 
ducks, geese and swans prio 


, 
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it of the country and disappear. 
these birds over large areas 
levitable on account of the drain- 
ve incidental to farming, which has 
‘doubtedly contributed more than 
‘y other factor to the reduction of 
je supply of birds to their present 
yall number. Any estimate which 
‘ght be made of the extent of this 
| ion in numbers might be very 
|; from accuracy, but it would seem 
.in saying that where there were 
/,000 wild ducks nesting and breed- 
/z in Minnesota in primitive times, 
‘are is now not more than one bird. 
‘Scores of public meandered lakes in 
innesota have been tampered with 
id sometimes entirely drained with- 
{t any process of law. This has 
jmetimes benefited adjacent farm 
jids, but not in all cases. 
‘Drainage of muskeg areas and peat 
jwshes increased fire hazards in our 
irthern timbered areas. Much such 
(2a on which vast sums have been 
(pended are still unused for farming. 
Shallow waters, if accessible from 
jers:and lakes are also valuable as 
}tching grounds and nurseries for 
ja. This is particularly true of the 
ississippi River, which it is now pro- 
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posed to dike and convert into a con- 
trolled canal from St. Paul south. 

In short, our drainage laws and our 
whole comprehension of drainage have 
been with the single aim of getting 
rid of the rainfall as rapidly as pos- 
sible with little or no regard to the 
damage that might be caused. 

These things are referred to in or- 
der to suggest the wisdom of a broad- 
er drainage policy which shall have 
due regard to the conservation of wa- 
45 for the use which nature intend- 
ed. 
The central idea intended to be con- 
veyed here is that the fostering and 
preservation of wild life is of im por- 
tance to the happiness, material pros- 
perity and general welfare of all citi- 
zens. It is not merely of interest to 
sportsmen or to any other one element 
of society. It involves the mainte- 
nance of an important element of the 
food supply, affects commerce and 
trade, agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry. It therefore seems fitting 
that all thoughtful citizens, collective. 
ly and individually, should assert 
themselves in the attempt to arrive at 
sound and practical policies for pro- 
tecting and perpetuating the many val- 
uable forms of wild animal life. 


pirit of Hiawatha Remains 
in Cloverland 


(Continued from page 4) 


le accommodation of the tourist 
(nper. There is at least one of these 
practically every county in the pen- 
a now, and another year will find 

/ reserves scattered at frequent in- 
vals throughout the region. There 
the information bureaus in the 
er communities, where the tourist 
y secure any kind of information 
ed. There are the up-to-date ho- 

, the resorts and, in fact, every ar- 

ial feature which can be devised 
timake the visitor comfortable and to 


tke his trip a success. 
ell, what’s to be done about it? 
at does the tourist traffic actually 
an dollars and cents, to the Up- 
eninsula, or any other region for 
i natter? 
) average annual revenue from 
mhia’s seven foremost crops— 
Ss, deciduous fruits, lemons, cot- 
eat, barley and beans—is esti- 
t $148,000,000. California’s av- 
“8€ annual revenue from the most 
ble crop which that  regiot. 
today—the tourist traffic—is 
than all of these combined, or 
000. Colorado’s average an- 
enue from her tourist business 
00,000. The average daily in- 
2 in the population of the elty of 
r, in Colorado, directly traceablé 
ourist traffic, is fifty persons. 
higan’s average annual revenue 
her tourist crop last year was 
000—about $71,000,000 of which 
ed to the lower peninsula and 
it to Cloverland. And _ that’s 
he tourist business means to 
nd. That’s just a hint of what 
readily possible to accomplish, 
he right kind of co-operative ef- 
1e right kind of advertising and 
t kind of attitude on the part 
eople of Northern Michigan. 
Michigan should realize a big- 
reentage of the tourist business 
entire state. It should have 
_@ greater percentage last 
‘And it can be done. But it 
work, concentrated effort, co- 
m and, above all, the attitude 
eness and fairness towards the 
n the part of all of the people, 
xg 


has been accomplished, but 

e much to be done. For in- 
ce, the movement now on foot to 
re for the Upper Peninsula of 
nN at least two fish hatcheries, 

le region’s lakes and streams 
t all times be adequately sup- 
With fish, is a big step in the 
direction. It is a safe bet that 
d eighty-five per cent of the tour- 
lo visit this section are fishing 
lasts. They must not be denied, 

ir lakes and streams must not 


fished out. It is not a ques- 


tion of where the hatcheries shall be 
located, with reference to any partic- 
ular community. Let that be deter- 
mined by experts. But it is a question 
of WHEN they shall be established in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The 
members of the Northern Michigan 
Sportsmen’s Association, at the meet- 
ing referred to before in this article, 
pledged themselves to push the hatch- 
eries with every ounce of effort, and 
to leave no stone unturned until the 
hatcheries shall be a reality in Upper 
Michigan. 

We must provide camping reserves, 
in sections which have none. We must 
establish information bureaus in ev- 
ery town of consequence; we must 
look to the adequate marketing of our 
roads, our historic sights and other 
points of interest. And finally we 
must display an open and above-board 
spirit in all our dealings with the 
tourist. If we have faith in Clover- 
land and believe in it, all of this may 
be accomplished, and the big aim of 
making this region the most popular 
tourist objective in the country be 
achieved for all time. 

The tourist traffic represents the 
most direct and effective medium 
through which we may hope to bring 
the wealth in timber, waterpower, 
transportation facilities. minerals, un- 
developed lands and other natural re- 
sources to the attention of the outsider 
—the man who may be interested 
from an industrial viewpoint, in the 
very things we may have to offer. We 
may sit in our offices and write a hun- 
dred letters describing a piece of de- 
sirable land, and get little results. On 
the other hand, we may include in 
those letters an appeal from the tour- 
ist angle, and bring the “customer” 
directly to our doors. That is the 
“big idea” after all, and it is that 
Cloverland may realize the same ben- 
efits, in industrial expansion, that 
other regions have realized from the 
tourist traffic alone, that we cannot 
afford to overlook the opportunity. 
We must go at it “tooth and nail” and 
keep at it until the hotels, garages, 
merchants and evervone else directly 
affected by the traffic throw up their 
hands and holler for help—if that is 
possible. 

There is so much that may be said, 
and so much that has already been 
emphasized that suffice it here to say: 
Cloverland, “the Home of Hiawatha” 
is surely and steadily coming into its 
own, We may not see it this year, or 
next—or the next, but the time is not 
far off when the word ‘“Cloverland” 
will be as familiar to the tourist as 
“Palm Beach,’ and doubly popular. 
We can do it, we MUST do it—we will 
do it. 


: G FEF i k Uniformly 
Of Stock ir rae ET Blended 


FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels”’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


American Efficiency 


One of the greatest contributing factors 
to the efficiency of American business is 
the United States Postal Service. 


Thousands of transactions are hourly en- 
tered upon or completed as a result of 
the network of postoffices and carrier 
routes all over the country. 


Use this Government service freely in 
your business affairs. BANK BY MAIL 
WHENEVER YOU CAN. We assure 
patrons of prompt and careful attention 
to all matters sent us by letter. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 
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The boy who started 
to town with 


$100.00 


him for getting on in 
the world was simple and 
familiar enough: “Keep 
what you have, and build 
on it. Be careful what 
you do and it will grow into more.” 


It’s a safe rule—with money or health, 
but a good many overlook the rule with 
health, until they have lost what they had. 
Then it’s hard to get a new supply. 


Postum is a splendid help in saving 
health from the very common losses 
through the drug elements of tea and 
coffee — whose effects on the nervous 
system any doctor can tell you. 


Thousands of people who think it wise 
to be as careful of their health as they 
are of their dollars are users of Postum. 
They find this famous cereal beverage a 
delightful drink with meals, and it is free 
from any disturbing element. 


You can begin with Postum today, with 
an order to your grocer. The road to 
health is a good road for anybody to follow. 
“Save what you have, and build on it,” 
is sound policy for anybody. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 


prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. Sold by all grocers. 


Postum for Health 


** There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Porthern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
lands. 

“Be sure you are right.” 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


County Agricultural Agent 


Se) 
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Why Not a Style Show 


ANY women know how to dress 
tastily and economically and 
many do not, There is much to 

be learned by all women about appro- 
priate and artistic clothing. Why not 
have a Style Show, thereby helping to 
educate the public in the gentle art of 
dressing? 

There are many features which 
could make it interesting. Use living 
models to show the appropriate dress 
for the high school girl, the child at 
play, the business woman, the farmer- 
ette, the outing garb, the housewife in 
her kitchen and many others. Im con- 
trast to these show their opposites; 
humorous, ridiculous, and extreme get- 
up for all these occasions. Young 
girls love to act as the models, and 
the stores generally are glad to loan 
ready-made garments. It would prove 
of never-failing interest to the eyes of 
woman-kind; and men, too, never tire 
of seeing women, like the seasons, 
come and go in their varied dress. 

Have a M. O. G. (Made-Over Gar- 
ment) exhibit. Also have home-made 
hats, with prizes or blue ribbons 
awarded for best entries. 

This would be an appropriate time 
to have a home demonstrator visit the 
community and give a lecture or a 
dress form demonstration. 

Inquire of your university or of the 
Agricultural Department of the gov- 
ernment if you may borrow a film or a 
lecture for the occasion. A witty 
poem or paper prepared by some per- 
son in the community interested in 
exhibits of like nature will be inter- 
esting, as will a musical program. 


Keep Children Well by Proper Fooc 


TRANGE, the preverseness of peo- 
S ple, that is, of everybody else; 

for they won’t do what we want 
them to. Stubbornness is about on a 
par with queerness and you know the 
old Quaker said, “Everybody is queer, 
excent me and thee,—and I think thee 
is a little peculiar.” 

Try our best we can’t inveigle our 
children into liking what we want 
them to like, and we know that diet 
plays a most important part in their 
health. We must not be continually 
dosing them, but we must keep them 
well by the proper foods. 

The normal child may eat any rea- 
sonably simple diet, varied enough to 
give some of all food elements. The 
frail child should have plenty of milk 
and eggs, and all children should have 
generous amounts of fresh fruits and 


vegetables. The shortage of these in : 


_ By MAE TLERDLITZ 
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r 
tendency in milady’s dress to 
which is wholly delightful, — 

are tired of displaying our 

too generously and are going t 

garments longer at neck, arm 

knees. “The Clothes of a Laie 

“Back to Grandmother” are the 

slogans we have in mind in sele¢ 

our summer outfit. 4B 
Along with the old time appre 
tion comes cretonnes, unbleac 

muslins, percale, rick-rack, and f 

sign little boquets and quaint 

of flowers or fruit. 
The Puritan collar, rolled, small 
coatlike is a new and demure touc 


Geena is a sweet Polly Puri 


with its fishue effect. 

In line with our dove-like Ww 
ness, aprons have usurped a high 
in feminine affection. Whethe 
for democracy” deserves the ¢ 
the tendency among woman 
ciate the home more than e 
all doors in business and po 
open to her, we do not know. 
ways want what we can’t ha 
being permitted life in the 0 
are espousing with affecti 
apron — insignia of homeloy 
housewifliness. In fact, we a 
tached to it suddenly that 
every possible moment n 
kitchen but on the porch, i 
ry, in the parlor. Favorite 
cretonnes, fine and modest ¢ 
pronounced and bizarre checks, 
bleached muslin trimmed wi he 
stitches and appliqued fruit or 
ers. 


a 


the child’s diet probably acco 
most of his illnesses. Ripe 
baked if the stomach is delica 
ed P 


le cakes and desserts but not un- 
1e substantials have been eaten— 
will keep the child healthy. 
n't try to choke the old stand-bys 
1 the unwilling victim “straight.” 
uise them by fancy combinations 
| his prejudices are overcome 
| instance, serve prune whip in- 
| of merely stewed prunes. Give 
‘his quart of milk daily with flakes 
affed wheat if he prefers. Dope 
ome of his especial dislikes in 
/form of salads or jellies with a 
in foundation. Warm milk and 
are better for a child than bread 
butter or meat. Milk may be 
/ in a soup or a blanc mange if 
thild objects to it plain. 
ere is a fad abroad among adults, 
(a wholesome fad it is,—a dieting 
duce. But beware of letting the 
{tion spread to the children. They 
00 likely, in this modern pamper- 
vilization, to undereat. Rob Pet- 
pay Paul, as it were, presuming 
Peter is obese, while Paul is an 
(:weight. 
2 child needs all he will take and 
*e too likely to spare the food and 
the child. 
\. child has no appetite, give him 
utely no sweets for awhile, but 
itute oranges, until his appetite 
nes normal. Such a child should 
tat between meals, The chief 
of absence of appetite among 
‘en is the eating of sweets too 
gently and before méaltime. 
far is a most valuable food for 
‘en and candy has its place. 
@2 Should be simple and pure and 


Wholesome 


Breakfast. 
Aked Apples with Top Milk 


1 Bacon French Toast 
Coffee 
Lunch or Supper. 
] Potato Soup 
Apple and Onion Salad 
bd Crisp Rolls 
Steamed Coffee Custard 
- Cookies 
Dinner. 
- Cold Meat, Sliced 
| scalloped Potatoes 
uttered Carrots and Peas 
1) Salad with 
Whipped Cream Dressing 
Coffee 


RECIPES. 


/to Soup—Boil six potatoes, and, 
ilone and pared, put them thru 
ber. Have ready a quart of rich 
jrhich has had a grated onion 
il in it for fifteen minutes and a 
#00n of chopped white celery 
Add a generous lump of but- 
]pper, salt, a teaspoon of sugar 
Saltspoon of celery salt. Stir 
¥. milk slowly into the potatoes, 
into the double boiler and 
ato a boiling point. Put the 
"an egg into the bottom of a 
teen and strain the soup onto 
with ladle and serve at once. 
'd Mixed Nuts—For a change 
‘Xed nuts instead of one kind. 
Md blanch almonds, shell pe- 
jad walnuts without breaking 
Hits, and shell and skin peanuts. 
Ihix and place them in a cake 
four a little olive oil over them, 
#2 them with salt, mix them up 
Silver spoon and brown slowly 
}Toughly in the oven. Stir them 
ji the edge of the pan occasion- 


given after simpler food, in sufficient 
quantity, has been partaken of. Sweet 
desserts are splendid, but never put 
the cart before the horse. Here is a 
candy your dear little boys and girls 
will love: 

All-Day Suckers. 

Cup sugar, half cup weak vinegar, 
lump butter; cook until brittle when 
tried in cold water. Butter a paper; 
lay clean sticks on this, and pour a 
little candy on the end of each stick. 
Leave until hard enough to mold, 


As to Bananas. 

Lay bananas away in a bag in a 
dark place until they ripen’ evenly. 
When the skins are a dark, even black 
and the inside is yelfowish but not de- 
cayed, then the bananas are the most 
Wholesome kind of food for a child; 
but he must eat them slowly and chew 
them well, since they are starch and 
need to be mixed with the saliva in 
the mouth. 

Give dates and figs to a child fre- 
quently instead of candy. 


Menu Hints 


ally to keep them browning evenly, 

Tomato and Bacon Toast — Butter 
slices of toast and on each place a 
slice of tomato, two slices of crisp hot 
bacon, and a spoonful of mayonnaise 
dressing. Serve at once. 


Breakfast. 
Dried Stewed Peaches 
Oatmeal 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper. 

Fried Rice with Bacon 

Apple and Date Salad 

Bran Rolls Milk 

Dinner. 
Mashed Potatoes 
Fried Apple Rings 
Cabbage and Beet Salad 
Orange Shortcake Coffee 
RECIPES. 

Fried Rice With Bacon—Cut three 
slices of bacon into small pieces and 
carefully cook until crisp. Remove 
the bacon and in the fat which re- 
mains fry the rice which has been 
previously boiled and cooled when the 
rice is browned, season well and 
turn out on a hot platter. Sprinkle 
the cooked bacon over the top and 
garnish with a bit of parsley. 

Sausage, Mashed Potatoes With Ap- 
ple Rings—Fry the sausage until crisp 
then remove from the fat. In this fry 
the apple rings which have been cut 
about a fourth of an inch in thickness. 
The apples are wiped and the eore re- 
moved, then sliced. Arrange the 
mashed potatoes in a mound upon a 
hot platter. Surround with the sau- 
sages piled against the mound of po- 
tatoes. The apple rings are used as a 
garnish around the edge of the plat- 
ter. This method of serving lessens 
the number of serving dishes re- 
quired. 

Orange Shortcake is made of _ bis- 
cuit dough, split and generously but- 
tered. The oranges should be cut up, 
sugared and allowed to stand for at 
least an hour before they ‘are used 
for the filling. 

The juice squeezed from three 
oranges and allowed to melt with a 
full cup of sugar, then brought to the 
boiling point, with the juice of a lem- 
on added, when cold makes an extra 
syrup to serve with the shortcake. 


Sausage 


Cleaning Paint Brushes—Take some 
vinegar, put in any old tin can that 
does not leak, put in paint brushes, 
boil for fifteen minutes. No matter 
how old or hard they are the brushes. 
will become soft and pliable. 


getting ready. 
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Eggs 

A dash of salt added to the whites 
of eggs makes them whip better. 

Not a speck of the yolk must get 
into the whites which are to be whip- 
ped or they will not whip well. 

Fold the whipped whites into eny 
mixture rather than stir them in as 
the latter method breaks the air cells. 

Break eggs one at a time into a 
saucer so that any spoiled ones may 
be discarded without wasting the mix- 
ture. 

Add a tablespoon of water to an egg 
used for crumbing in order to remove 
the stringiness. 
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SEEDS S SEEDS § 


WITH A NORTHERN 
REPUTATION 


Supplied to the Great Northwest 


Write for New Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


Duluth Floral & Seed Zo. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Flowers and Emblems Supplied on Short Notice 
Phone, Telegraph or Write 


Some foods are too heavy, some are too 
starchy, many lack necessary elements and so 
starve the body—and many load the system 
down with fermentation and auto-intoxication. 


Grape-Nuts helps build health and strength. 
It contains the ‘full richness of wheat and malted 
barley, including the vital mineral elements, with- 
out which the body cannot be fully sustained. 
Grape-Nuts digests quickly and wholesomely. 
Served with cream or good milk, it is a complete 
food—crisp and delicious. 


Grape-Nuts is just the food for those who care 
to meet life’s situations well prepared in health. 
Order Grape-Nuts from your grocer today. Try 
it with cream or milk for breakfast or lunch, or 
made into a delightful pudding for dinner, 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Mr. Jenkins Took a Cracked 
Club To Tame Lions 


The exhibition ended rather badly. 
nearly was a big day for the lions and a sad day 
: for Mr. Jenkins — all for want of proper care in 


It very 


Many a man who has business to do and a 
living to make and a job to fill is as careless how 
he feeds his body as Mr. Jenkins was in picking 
out a club. And an improperly nourished body 
often fails under a hard test. 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 


Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


(ga A ae hae aS 


You Can Read Cloverland Magazine for One Dollar a Year 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


Officers: 


EET? 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


EEE 


of Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 

United States Depositary 

We Invite Correspondence 
Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Directors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R. 
P. Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M J. 

Sherwood 


[OO ES 
Union National Bank 


ee 


Your banker will gladly 


help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


———— 


Ask Your Banker 


—_ 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 


Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’”’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


ea 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Gamina le hte ceive ess 60s $200,000.00 
Surplus fon sie oens's are sie $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 


Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


—— oe 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


——_—__—_———— 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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3,000 Farmers Join Busines 
Men to Clear Land © 


By W. A. ROWLANDS 


Secretary, Marinette County Land Clearing Association 


ORN three years ago, the Mari- 
nette County Land Clearing As- 
sociation now stands four 
square on its own legs, with 

eyes ahead. Education and demonstra- 
tion have brought every man, woman 
and child into such intimate touch 
with all that land clearing means, it 
is but a matter of preparing the way 
and the work forges ahead with an im- 
petus that leaves little to the imagina- 
tion. 

Land clearing is, after all, only a 
means to an end. This end is the 
prosperous producing farm which ex- 
ists except for the obstruction which 
nature, with the assistance of the log- 
ger, has left us. To surmount these 
obstacles is a matter of first empha- 
sizing the value of the prospective 
farm, that is to be a home, and then 
capitalizing the desire of the individ- 
ual to make a prosperous farm and 
build a home. Already Marinette 
County has 3,000 farms, a vast major- 
ity of which are partly undeveloped, 
with thousands of farms yet unmade 
throughout the remaining undeveloped 
acres numbering over a half a million. 

Every year the hardy, pioneer type 
of settler in varying numbers, finds his 
way to a “forty” or an “eighty” of this 
half a million or more acres of cut- 
over land. Unlike his neighbor who 
came here four or five years ago to 
have his calculations knocked ascew 
at the sight of stumps about which he 
knew little or nothing, the new settler 
comes with a feeling of assurance that 
what he does not know about dispos- 
ing of his stumps he can soon learn. 
He knows there is an organization in 
the county which devotes its exclusive 
effort to obtaining the last word in 
land clearing. He knows, too, he will 
have an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the information collected by 
experts in land clearing and that this 
information will be passed to him by 
the “learn by doing” method, 


Proper Care of the Brood So 


By E. N. MAC DONALD 


OTICE I didn’t say “brood sows,” 
N for the average hog raiser in 

these northern states keeps one 
brood sow over winter and expects 
that sometime between February 1 
and June 1 she will farrow ten, twelve 
or fourteen youngsters and raise most 
of them. Our southern hog farmers 
raise an average of six or eight to the 
litter and pat themselves on the back 
for being so lucky. 

A hog raised in a climate where it 
can run in a lot six days out of seven 
the year round needs vastly different 
care than the one that is grown where 
the mercury drops to 25 or 30 below 
quite frequently during the winter. 

We keep our sow in a large box 
stall in the stable during the winter. 
There is an outside door, giving her 
the privilege of going out—and we see 
that she does—but only when other 
stock is confined in their quarters. 
During the summer she has her own 
building and lot where she exercises 
at her own sweet will. She is never 
allowed on the highway to take 
chances on being injured by passing 
vehicles. 

During the winter she is fed twice 
daily skim milk, buttermilk, peelings, 
scraps, pork rinds, bones, most any- 
thing, with one half gallon of chop, 
bran or oats, and sometimes some 
cracked corn meal, Once in a while 
she gets a spoonful of flax seed, and 


sulphur, charcoal and burnt bones are 
always before her. She is an April 
pig, was never stuffed or crowded 


with feed, weighs possibly 200 pounds. 
| I expect she will farrow inside of four 
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a land clearing “school,” a se 
which are a part of a yearly p 
which begins in mid-winter wh 
munity meetings throughout th 
tire county are held to give every 
zen an opportunity to hear p , 
and instructive talks, supple me! 
with motion pictures of land ¢ 
Between three and four thousa 
ple attend each of these meeti 
ly; and with the snow a foot or 
in their stump patches these pec 
gin to think about land clea 
Their first thought is of ways 
means. 


Stump pullers and explosiv 
their way to those who want 
through the association which pro 
for their distribution at the lo 
possible cost. Carloads of dynamite 
gregating over 100,000 pounds p 
are delivered through the co-operat 
of the business men and bankers 
are no less active and enthusié 
their effort to support the or, 
war on stumps than are the f 
and settlers. 

The Marinette County Land € 
Association is an organization 
farmers and business men, supp 
by money contributed by both an 
the more potent influence, the n 
support of both. Its motto i 
“Cleared Acre, First, Last 
ways.” Its achievement is diffi 
ascertain within anything mor 
a fair degree of accuracy, but 1 
will have been over a half a | 
pounds of explosives distribute: 
the end of 1922 spring season. — 
with the added acreage cleared 
ers will mean approximately 
newly cleared acres which an 
tician may use as a basis for 
tions of agricultural returns t 
nette County. And the explan 
it all is organized effort with 0 
cleared acre in view. 


a: 


weeks. She is a regular pet, 
me to rub and fuss over he 
meal time. I don’t expect anythi} 
go wrong at farrowing time, a 
on the job. 

At one time I owned a sow 
been considered a ‘man eater. 
had fifteen little fellows in 
and ate them all. Four months 
I bought her she had fifteen (0 
and raised fourteen. A kinder m 
pig I have never seen. She hil 
total of four litters for me and 15 
fifty fine porkers. I kept her 
failed to breed. 4 

These facts will help some 
pig raiser. You know that som 
our prize winners are raised D 
women folks. So, Mr. One Sow rs 
don’t be discouraged when yol 
in your farm paper that you 
this and that, according to 
thor’s theory. 


sometimes a pinch of saltpeter. Salt, - 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan — 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 7 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. 
lip, Second Vice-President; 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mort 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Fr 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 


Scandling, A, Bjorkman, W. 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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Home Office of Carpenter Cook Company 
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Mi-Lady’s 


rominent among the varied com- 
‘cial and industrial enterprises 
have made Menominee the most 
ortant city in the upper penin- 
, is the wholesale grocery of the 
penter Cook company and its sub- 
ary plants. While this great con- 
1, the annual business of which 
ong since been in the seven fig- 
class, is known throughout the 
est aS a mere distributor of 
products on a gigantic scale, 
ranch houses at Iron Moun- 
and Ishpeming, all controlled in 
\ominee, it would be still more in- 
Sting to the outside world or per- 
5 to contiguous territory to know 
not a small part of the millions 
ollars in foodstuffs distributed by 
‘concern is packed in the city of 
ominee in establishments that 
are: delectable jams and_ pre- 
/ and a general line of canned 
© that are the products of the 
! acres of cultivated fields owned 
operated by C, I. Covuk in Menom. 
county, 
\ long endure, the efforts of any 
tprise must be supported by servy- 
and products of, known quality, 
the most reasonable attribute to 
nued growth is superiorty, The 
Hand bound” in our vernacular 
describe the growth of C. C. CG, 
fh is the result of a combination 
lice and superior quality, 
a tangible bit of evidence “Gold- 
. coffee might be cited. This 
} Own as a medium priced 
» is the fastest selling coffee 
Overland. This coffee, the name 
hich will be changed (although 
hanged enough to lose its identi- 
88 a phenomenal sale because of 
markable quality at the price. 
2 Carpenter Cook company re- 
vy put upon the market a new 
that, among higher price cof- 
ids fair to predominate in its 
is does the Golden Cup. This 
olee is in the handsome ‘Mi- 
Package that already graces 
ives of progressive groceries 
by Menominee’s big wholesale 


ret 


After securing the name, came the 
label which, combined with the oval 
container, makes one of the most at- 
tractive packages that grace the 
shelves of an American grocery store. 
It is distinctly the only oval coffee 
package on the market and, because 
of this curvilinear shape, it can be 
handled more advantageously than 
the round package by “my lady’”” with 
small hands. 

Another attractive feature among 
the environments of Mi-Lady coffee 
is the patent pouring spout which en- 
ables one to measure the exact por: 
tion of coffee per cup to be served. 
The closing of the spout at the top 
automatically re-seals the package so 
that the strength will not diminish. 
All of these features help maintain 
and protect the delicious aroma that 
is destined to make Mi-Lady a house 
hold word when occasion causes a 
reference to the world’s most popular 
breakfast beverage, 

This brand igs classed with the De 
Luxe in the coffee market and in the 


’ Birthplace in Cloverland 
By Bt Wie =D: OeNeN-E Dale 


tests with other blends made by the 
world’s most exacting experts on 
Front street, New York, the center 
of the world’s coffee market, Mi-u2ay 
was given a place right near fie pin- 
acle of a list of brands that were giv- 
en the stamp of approval by conni- 
seurs in the art of brewing coffee. 
There are at least four different 
crops of coffee represented in the 
best brands, that is, beans raised in 
four different parts of the world, in- 
cluding the East Indies, Colombia, 
and Brazil in South America, al- 
though frequently several other coffee 
srowing countries will be represent- 
ed. This is necessary, experts find, to 
keep a certain brand indefinitely uni- 
form. All coffee distributed by Car- 
penter Cook company is purchased in 
New York by John J. Barnicle, one 
of the best known experts on Front 
street. Mr, Barnicle makes his sge- 
lection from many shipments, often 
more than a hundred, and through a 
process of elimination, after each 
kind has been roasted, brewed and 


£ 


tested in the cup, the proper grades 
are shipped in car lots to Menominee, 
where it is roasted and blended, pack- 
ed and sealed in the company’s own 
plant. 

A trip through the Michigan Coffee 
and Spice mills would reveal many 
things with a great depth of inter- 
est to the uninformed, not respecting 
coffee only. But here the various 
brands of coffee are steel cut, instead 
of ground, and are not touched by hu- 
man hands. Everything is handled 
automatically by machinery, the 
roasting being supervised by one of 
the best experts in this part of the 
country, All coffees packed by the 
Carpenter Cook company in the Mich- 
igan Coffee and Spice mills are steel 
cut because, by this process, all 
chaff and silver skin are eliminated. 
This assures the consumer a package 
of 100 per cent coffee. 

In the plant of the Michigan Cof- 
fee and Spice mills are also manufac- 
tured all the popular delicious delic- 
acies in the candy line marketed by 
the Carpenter Cook company. From 
the kettles to the huge marble slabs 
where great batches of toothsome 
cream is poured for cooling, cutting 
and mouldin'g, through the machines 
where popular chocolate covered bars 
are treated; on to the tables where 
the more fancy creams are chocolate 
dipped by hand; to the wrapping and 
packing, everything is the incarna- 
tion of sanitary cleanliness. To 
them whom sweets have an appeal, 
the following bar candy, manufactur- 
ed by the Michigan Candy company 
of Menominee, will be familiar: 
“Nut Loaf,” “Buddies Delight,” “Hop- 
per’s Special,’ “Date Bars,” ‘Bon- 
nie Bell,” ‘“Cloverlands,” etc, Among 
those sent out in fancy boxes are 
“Paragon” and ‘Waldorf’ bitter 
sweets, “hand roll package” and 
“fruit nut.” 

This department of Carpenter 
Cook’s great wholesale enterprise is 
beginning to assert itself throughout 
the northwest and already it is most 
prominently represented in the whole- 
Sale jobbing trade in Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Minnesota, as well as 
in Michigan, the home state. Volum- 
inous repeat orders attest the superi- 
ority of the ‘goods. The wholesale 
jobbing territory here referred to is 
being covered by EB. J. Frenn, of Mil- 
waukee, a candy salesman of ten 
years’ experience, 


“SIGNAL” Is Not Side-line 
Radio Apparatus 


In these days of ie 
rapid Radio develop- ie 
ment, many compan- 

ies, with an eye to the “easy markets,” 
have brought out Radio equipment as a 
sort of ‘‘side-line.’”’ 


‘“Side-Line’’ apparatus is the kind to 
“side-step,”’ if you want to take pride in 
your outfit and you are building for per- 


manency. 


Whether you are in Radio for profit, or 


Signal Back Mounted 
Variable Condenser 


You can drop Signal 
Condensers, No. 76 and 
77, to the floor from 
a considerable height 
without damaging the 
plates or spoiling ad- 
justment. They are 
very rigidly built. In- 
stead of using alumin- 
um only .015” in thick- 
ness for the plates, 
Signal plates are .026” 
thick, as is usual with 
ordinary amateur con- 
struction. 


pleasure, it is good to know that 


SIGNAL WIRELESS APPARATUS 


is manufactured according to best commercial and government 
standards—by a company specializing in Radio equipment. 
SIGNAL Wireless Apparatus has been developed by Signal 
Radio experts in Signal Laboratories—and is built for business. 


Signal Electric Manufacturing Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


blishing a new brand, like 

offee, there are not a few 

xing problems, almost intricate, 

le preliminary arrangements en- 

n outlay of several thousand 

3 before the finished product 
the consumer, 

these are the selection of a 

a picture that reflects it. In 

t point, after diligent effort, 

drawing of a beautiful wom- 

rchased, the copywright se- 

d then began a search of the 

ice records by the patent at- 

wm of Mason, Fenwick & 


4 Chicago, to guard against 
nen . 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 
Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 
mail this request-coupon. 


COUPON 


Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 
Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 


City or Town 
State 
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Menominee the Gateway to Cloverland 


Where to ER 
Eat 
Sleep 
Get Food 
Supplies 
Refreshments 
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MENOMINEE’S MUNICIPAL FREE BATH 
ED J. WOOD, Mase"! Don’t Fail to Visit GOSLING’S When 


in Menominee 


W. S. CARPENTER, Proprietor 


HOTEL MENOMINEE 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
American Plan, $3.50 to $5.00 per Dav 


OVERLOOKING GREEN BAY 


Bring Your Golf Sticks, Fishing Tackle and Camera 
Golf Course Open to Tourists 


Cuisine and Service Unequaled 


Headquarters for Tourist Supplies 


SQUARE PEOPLE 


Corner Ogden and Main 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ON ROUTE 15 


Camp Cots, Blankets, Cooking Utensils, Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle 
Evervthing for the Tourist Except Eats 


COME 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


IN AND LOOK AROUND 


Address all want ads to the 


FOR RENT—Splendid pasture land 10 
miles north of Ogilvie, Minn., Kanabec 
County, fenced this spring with a new 
fence with a good solid oak post every rod 
and four wires and barbs close, or what is 
known as Hog Wire. Little Ann River 
runs through the center of the section and 
makes an ideal pasture. For particulars 
write R. L. Noel, 334 First St., N. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
1th ee ea 
WHITNEY FARMS HOLSTHINS—Under 
Federal supervision. A grandson of 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby, ready for serv- 


ice. Nicely marked bull calves from 3 
weeks to 6 months of age. These bulls 
have the type and are priced to sell. 
Pedigrees and prices from Whitney 


Farms, Whitney, Mich. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 
Best of ref- 


proposition on share basis. 
% Cloverland 


erences. Address Box 25, 
Magazine. 


VW HITNEY FARMS DUROCS — Well 
grown fall gilts either bred or open. 
Boars of all ages. A most excellent line 
of spring pigs for sale at farmers’ prices. 
Our stock is all well grown and is sure 
For prices and pedigrees apply 
Farms, Whitney, Mich. 


to please. 
to Whitney 


FOR SALE—Used Reo five-passenger Car 
in splendid condition. New top, all 
wearing parts renewed, newly painted. 
Good for several years of hard service. 
$350 cash takes it. Write Box 50, care 
Cloverland Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


$300 GETS 60-ACRE FARM—Furniture, 

cows, poultry included, 7-room_ house, 
barn, all $950. See page 11 Free Catalog. 
Strout Farm Agency Ine., 814 DS, Ford 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable 

farms. Will deal with owners. only. 
Give description and cash price. Morris 
M. Perkins, Dept. A, Columbia, Mo. 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered 

Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. 
Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- 
fields, West Chester, Ohio. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price, John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

oes of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
sg. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. _ Will 


deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
815 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ING BEACH. STOP AND ENJOY IT 


Ice Cream, Lunches, Candbp, 
Dinners, Dancing 


GO,S12 EN Gao 


Opp. Victory Park and Municipal Free Bathing Beaches, 923 Main St. 


MURRAY’S RESTAURANT. 


Table d’Hote and A la Carte a) 
Service at All Hours | 


FACING BEACH DOWN TOWN 


Prices That Tourists Like to Pay a 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


709 Main Street 


been reduced. 


Buy Registered Shorthorns 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Meeting the Fixed Charges | 


Business is an interchange of commodities. Since 
the middle of 1919 prices of farm produced com 
modities have been scaled down. 
and manufactured articles which farmers requiré 
have been lowered. :. 
There are certain fixed charges which have 
2 Debts, interest and taxes must 
met and paid with dollars that are harder to get. The situation w 
be met by improving the quality of commodities sold. i 
Farm crops return more money when fed to improved stock. 


May, 192 
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SUDAN GRASS 


That Sudan grass is practically the 
only crop that can be sown during 
the late spring and early summer and 
provide satisfactory pasture for horses 
and cattle, is the statement of C. R. 
Megee, of the M. A, C. farm crops de- 
partment. 

“Many livestock farmers will be 
short of pasture this year, due to loss 
of seeding from drought the past sea- 


son,” says Megee. “If the pas 
for hogs or sheep, rape may 
to advantage, but it is not very # 
able for horses or cattle. For nl 
Sudan grass is about the only / 
able crop which can be plante 
late spring or early summer.” 


Several farmers raised some Ht 
taloups last year. A_ lot of) 
farmers declared it couldn’t be @ 
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MEMO RIE S/ 


There is something about CLOVERLAND—perhaps its clear, crystal- 
like, inland lakes; or its bubbly creeks and winding streams; or again the 
peace and solitude of its great, virgin forests, with their narrow foot- 
paths, that will bring back to YOU memories of the days when, barefoot 
and tousle-haired, you lived the one great life that, after all, is really 
worth living—the life which only the great out-of-doors can give. 

It will all come back to you when, camped on the shore of a sparkling 
CLOVERLAND lake, you stretch out on your back to drink in the cool, 
evening breeze, and, gazing up through the gently swaying branches of the 
stately pine which guards your shelter, with eyes half-closed and a soul at 
peace with the world, you go back again to days of long ago. 

If it’s rest, contentment, peace, quietude, and relief from all your cares 
and worries that you are looking for, try 


CLOVER E-AW D 


For Maps and Literature Write 


Ge Upper Peninsula Development Bureau of Michigan 
MAIRQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Installing Delco-Light in your 
summer cottage will give it the 
same advantages of electric light 
and power that you enjoy in your 
city home. 


seers Ce BES TeESB TTT eS22a eases 


Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me, without obligation, the 
Delco-Light catalog, new prices and de- 
talls of easy payment plan. CM-6 


Name 


Rcedia aw RISO MLRIS Ble ee 8l08 0.0 esq 0 66.8) 0.9/6 Bee eae 
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DELCO:LI 
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“And This is Only a Part 
of What Delco-Light Does 


Bee giving you more light, better light, and 
cheaper light than you have ever had before, Delco- 


Light will supply your farm with plenty of smooth, quiet 
electric power to do much of the work that must now be 


done by hand. 


You will never have to pump water, 
for Delco-Light will furnish the power 
to provide water under pressure any- 
where in the house or barn. It will 
furnish the power to run the separator, 
the churn, the washing machine, and 
will save you much of the time now 
used in doing chores. It makes farm 
life more ‘attractive and increases farm 
profits. 

There are twenty-five styles and 
sizes of Delco-Light and one of them 
will exactly suit your requirements. 
All Delco-Light plants have the fa- 
mous valve-in-head, air-cooled motor, 
thick plate, long-lived Delco-Light bat- 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


DEPENDABLE 


teries, and exclusive features that are — 
combined only in Delco-Light plants, 
making them dependable, easy to op- | 
erate, and economical. a 


We want to tell you more about the 
new, low Delco-Light prices and our 
easy-payment plan. If you have not — 
had a recent estimate you will be sur- — 
prised to see how little it will cost you — 
today. ~ 


Just mail the coupon at the bottom — 
of this page and we will send you the — 
Delco-Light booklet and information — 
as to the different plants, prices and 
terms. 


ABRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY 
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Mi-Lady Coffee costs you one cent a cup. If it cost you 20 times as much, we could make it no better. Our 
new non-waste pouring device on every package. Mi-Lady Coffee De Luxe will be appreci- 
ated by discriminating users of the Best Coffee. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 
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Farm with 


Right from the start, in clearing land for planting, and 
harvesting of crops, Power Farming methods will pay 
you. 


Land clearing by Tractor Power is far cheaper than by 
hand and horse methods. Stump boring, stump pulling, 
and dragging out blown stumps is Economically done 
with the Samson Model “M” Tractor. 


Pulling out boulders and leveling up the land can be 
quickly done by the Model ““M” and when you are ready 
to grub and plow there is nothing as satisfactory as the 
Samson Model ‘‘M” Tractor, 


Using a Samson for plowing, harrowing, planting and 
harvesting will speed up your time on your improved 
land and give you time, all during the season, to put the 
remainder of your farm under the plow. 


Wood sawing, pumping, grinding, threshing and the 
many other belt operations will more than make a So 
son pay for itself in a very short time. 


The Samson Model ‘“‘M” is a Two Plow Tractor. It is 
exactly the right size and design for practically all farms 
in Northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Think of this powerful tractor at $445, pulley, governor, 
platform and fenders $100 additional. An unequaled 
bargain for such abundant and dependable power. 


Power Plows and Harrows at same relative low prices, 
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Power for Profit 


The hauling jobs about your farm can be almost com- 
Se) Mf 

pleted by a Samson Truck while you are hitching up 

your teams to do the work. 


Samson Quick Trip Trucks save time. They more than 
cut in half the time required for each trip to town. 


The ability of Samson Trucks to travel over bad sandy 
and muddy roads, through plowed fields, and up steep 
hills is due to its splendid design. The remarkably even 
distribution of weight on all four wheels floats the load 
over bad roads, minimizes wear on tires, and eliminates 
excessive strain on any one part or set of parts. 


The Samson is a long lasting and an extremely service- 
able truck. 


Samson Trucks are selling at such bargain prices you can 
not afford to be without one. 


Think of it—a Model ‘15’ truck chassis with electric 
lamps $595, or a Model 25” chassis with complete 
electric equipment $995 f. o. b. factory. 


Haul with a Samson and save money. 


Write for complete information. 


EASY TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Summer Resort and Agricultural Land 


20,000 Acres of the finest hardwood, clay loam soil in Gogebic County, Michigan, 
Cloverland’s most rapidly developing county agriculturally. 


Suitable For Immediate Development 


Tract adjoins most popular touring and resort region of Northern Wisconsin, and is in the very center of the district in 
Gogebic County that is being so rapidly settled and developed for farming and resort purposes. Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways pass through this great Resort-Farming tract, which is just an 
over-night ride from Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis or St. Paul. Good daily train schedules. Good highways also 
reach this tract, including the famous “Cloverland Trail,” the most noted and most traveled automobile road in all 


Cloverland. 
Excellent Resort Location 


Situated directly across the state line from Vilas County, Wisconsin, where the big week-end fish trains go from Chicago 
and Milwaukee, this tract is already well advertised as being in the most favored region for camping, fishing and hunt- 
ing in all the North Woods Country. There are pretty, clear lakes with well-wooded high banks, two rivers and 
numerous small trout streams in this tract, and deer and wild game are abundant. An exclusive retreat in the woods 
where wild life may be enjoyed, and yet it is easily accessible. 


Unsurpassed for Farming and Stock Raising 


While these 20,000 acres afford unexcelled locations for resort purposes and camping, all portions are excellent for ag- 
ricultural purposes, live stock production on a large scale, dairying, potatoes and root crops, hay, small fruits. The 
land formerly grew maples, birches and hemlocks—timber that typifies good soil. The land is rolling and well drained. 
Open areas covered with wild clover indicate the soil fertility and insure feed. 5,000 acres in the center of this tract 
have been seeded to timothy and clover, and include a cottage and demonstration farm, so you may see what can 
actually be done on this land in farming and stock growing. 


Special Advantages 


Lakes and streams are bordered with sufficient timber to make ideal resort property, summer homes and camps. Open 
areas may easily be converted into productive farms, and the owners may profit by an immediate market for all pro- 
duce at the resorts, or in the flourishing mining towns only a few miles distant. 


An Ideal Tract to Buy and Retail 


Very liberal wholesale terms will be given to purchaser of this entire tract, as we are not equipped to cut it up and retail 
it ourselves. Personally conducted tours into land are now under way. Maps and detail information will be given upon 
request by letter, wire or personal call. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER COMPANY 


McCormick Building CHICAGO 


Beef Cattle Fattening on the Clover-covered Cut-over Land of Cloverland 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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\ LOVERLAND, rich in fascinat- 
ing historical interest; rich in 
natural setting and scenery; 
rich in resources and a section 

untry which, in a few short years 

prung from a mere “side route” 

e of the country’s most popular 

onal tourist objectives—that is 

rland’s boast. And the events of 
past few years amply bear out that 


Upper Michigan is, distinctively, a 
ion of romance. There is romance 
its industry, romance in its geog- 
why, and romance galore in its fas- 
r g history. The discovery and 
elopment of its mineral resources 
m and copper—is in itself a story 
in romance. The early history of 

| bering, followed later by the 
opment through agriculture, of 
‘eat cut-over areas, is another 

, none the less fascinating. And 
more interesting and remarkable 
all, the story, now in the making, 

(G overland’s rapid rise as a sum- 
esort region of nation-wide popu- 

A year or two of intense adver- 

ng started it. Cloverland’s thou- 
ids of inland lakes and streams, 
re fishing, boating, bathing, and 
aping are afforded; her hills and 
s; the dense, virgin forest and 

ad rolling plain, and, finally, the 
) or more miles of smooth, touring 
ays, together with the constant 
ovement of her accommodation 
es and the addition of other fea- 

s demanded by the tourist trade— 
Se will combine to finish the job 


By. [eee 


EU KER 


Publicity Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


of making Cloverland known the world 
over as the ideal spot for a vacation, 
a home and a business. 


Vhat does Cloverland, 
Peninsula of Michigan, 
for the tourist? Let’s load up the 
“fliv’” and see what we can make of it. 

To begin with, Cloverland comprises 
two specific touring routes—the north- 
ern and the southern. The northern 
follows the shores of Lake Superior 
almost throughout its entire length, 
and is known, familiarly, as the 
“scenic route.” The southern, border- 
ing partly on the State of Wisconsin 
and partly on Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, reveals, probably, 
region’s industrial activity than the 
northern. 

For instance, entering upper Michi- 
gan at Menominee, from Wisconsin, to 
the south, the tourist comes immedi- 
ately into Cloverland’s great iron re- 
gions, the Menominee, Gogebic and 
Marcuette ranges. 

Linking the four counties compris- 
ing the iron ranges are roads which 
motorists persistently declare are un- 
excelled for condition and mainten- 
ance, They are well graded, carefully 
maintained and traverse a region re- 
plete with fascinating natural setting. 

Menominee County is a splendid ex- 
ample of what it is hoped to accom- 
plish throughout the cut-over areas of 


the Upper 
hold in store 


SUPERIOR 


more of the* 


the entire region in the way of agri- 
cultural development, for here we see 
some of the most prosperous farms t) 
be found in Cloverland. Menominee, 
the city, is as wide-awake, industrially, 
as communities many times its size 
throughout the middle west, and, with 
its diversified industry, ranks high 
among the municipalities of the north- 
central states. 


As the skyline of Menominee fades 
from view, forty miles of broad high- 
way stretch away to the north, toward 
Spalding, the juncture point between 
main trunk lines 12 and 15, and the 
point from which our route leads west 
over the great iron ranges of Clover- 
land. 

Probably the first community of im- 
portance encountered after leaving 
Spalding is Iron Mountain, Clover- 
land’s “Boom Town,” by the reason of 
the recent location there of a mam- 
moth saw mill and body plant by the 
Ford interests of Detroit. The com- 
mnunity has all the earmarks of a big- 
little city, and, backed by its new 
found enterprise, it is rapidly forging 
ahead industrially. 

Turning north at Iron Mountain, to- 
ward Sagola, and west from Sagola, 
the route takes the tourist into the 
heart of the Menominee Range. It be- 
gins at the Balkan Mine, at Alpha, just 
before reaching Crystal Falls. 


eenes maf} 


Highways 


Crystal Falls and Iron River, both 
typical of the history which marks this 
section, are the two cities of import- 
ance in Iron County, although Stam- 
baugh, a step from Iron River, is not 
to be overlooked when it comes to prog- 
ress and civic improvement. West of 
Crystal Falls, five miles, is the For- 
tune chain of lakes, conside red one of 
the most attractive bits of scenery in 
the peninsula. Here many summer 
cottages are located and ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded for fis hing, camping, 
swimming, boating, etc. A few miles 
farther brings the tourist to the side- 
route leading off the Cloverland Trail 
to Chicagoan Lake, another popular 
Summer resort section. ee en- 
tirely surrounded by dense, irgin for- 
est, this lake offers every nat ‘anal facil- 
ity for the dyed-in-the-wool, out-of- door 
camper. 

The highways throughout this section 
may well be said to be perfect in every 
respect—perfect in construction: per- 
fect in the country they traverse and 

perfect in the impression they leave 
with the visitor. Splendid gravel, 
smooth and hard as the great eastern 
pikes, the trails of the Menominee 
Range wind through this beauty spot 
of nature, 

There are many other features of 
interest throughout Iron County, none 
the least of which is the Triar igle 
Ranch, at Amasa, and well worth the 
side-trip to visit. Here. thousands of 
head of beef steers find ample pasture, 
and the far-western setting provided 
by “Charlie” Shutz and his “pane” of 
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| You Can't Step-on-er Here—the Scenery Is Too Beautiful. You Just Want to Jog Along and Enjoy It 


genuine cowpunchers is indeed both 
unique and novel to the upper Michi- 
gan country. 

Leaving Iron County and entering 
Gogebic, about the first natural fea- 
ture of interest encountered is the tall 
and stately “Lonesome Pine.” It stands 
directly in the center of the ‘Clover- 
land Trail,” about one mile from the 
Iron-Gogebic county line, in Gogebit 
County. This great, dignified pine, 
alone, was spared in cutting the trail 
which links the two counties, and it 
stands today as a rugged sentry, guard- 
ing the pass, and is an impressive re- 
minder of the type of forest giants 
which once covered the greater part of 
the northern Michigan region. 


On to Ironwood, the metropolis of 
the Gogebic Range, and the point 
which marks the western extremity of 
Cloverland, for at this juncture the 
Cloverland Trail enters Wisconsin. 
Ironwood is in every way a modern, 
up-to-date, and thriving mining town. 
Through Ironwood, during normal 
times, 11,000,000 tons of ore, annually, 
find their way enroute to the port at 
Ashland, Wis. Its population is about 
15,000, and it is growing steadily. 

Before leaving Gogebic County, the 
visitor cannot afford to neglect a visit 
to Lake Gogebic, for it is typical of 
the hundreds of beautiful inland lakes 
which dot the entire peninsula. If the 
day has been clear, and Lake Gogebic 
is reached just before sundown, the 
effect produced as the sun sinks be- 
hind the towering pines will remain in 
the memory of the visitor for many 
a day. 


Up with the sun—and on to the 
“Land of Surprises’—the Copper 
Country. 


As the reader will note from the 
map, however; the approach to the Cop- 
per Country, from Gogebic County, is 
guarded by the fertile Ontonagon val- 
ley, and the famous old Porcupines. 
Ontonagon is, primarily, a mining 
country. The history of the discovery 
of copper in that region, and the de- 
velopment of the industry by the early 
pioneers, is interesting indeed. There 
are a number of communities along the 
route—Bergland, Ewen, Trout Creek 
and others, with Ontonagon, the vil- 
lage, the “capital.” Excellent roads 
mark this entire section, so that the 
approach to Ontonagon from the south, 
east and west is accomplished. with 
ease and comfort. 


The visitor should take occasion to 
visit the Porcupine mountains, for they 
have contributed to Ontonagon’s sobri- 
quet of ‘Colorado in Miniature,’ Here 
natural splendor is rampant, and a day 
in the Porcupines is a day well spent. 

It is difficult, indeed, to begin a de- 
scription of the Copper Country with 
an idea in mind of picking out the 
most interesting features to empha- 
size, for here is a region which, verily, 
is a “land of surprises.” Perhaps the 
settings of Houghton, Hancock and 
Calumet, the three principal villages 
in this section, will be the first to at- 
tract, for they are located directly on 
the main route of travel through this 
interesting section. 

But away to the north there is hid- 
den still a greater surprise than that 
which the Cloverland Trail has yet af- 
forded—a surprise greater perhaps 
than any the tourist experiences on his 


trip through upper Michigan. It is 
the Keweenaw peninsula. 

There is little to be said about it, for 
why “paint the lily.” Suffice it to say 
that the Keweenaw peninsula, with its 
lofty precipices, its grass-covered hills, 
tree-covered valleys, the lakes and 
streams represents nature’s last 
stronghold in upper Michigan. 

Retracing the route, the trail doubles 
back again to Houghton, and thence, 
on Route 15, southeast through Baraga 
County, and on to the Marquette 
Range. 

Near L’Anse, Baraga’s principal vil- 
lage, is located the only Indian reser- 
vation to be found throughout the pen- 
insula, and it is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Here a mere handful of proud 
descendants from the once powerful 
tribes which made Cloverland their 
hunting ground are living contentedly 
in their small, bright-colored shacks, 
and dreaming, no doubt, of the better 
days gone by. 

Leaving Baraga County, Route 15 
leads the tourist, next, to Marquette 
County, in and near which are located 
the most productive iron mines of the 
district. Ishpeming, Negaunee and 
Marquette are the principal cities. 
Humboldt, the intersection of Routes 
45 and 15, is the gateway to the Mar- 
quette Range from the west. 

Before entering the Iron Range, 
proper, however, the visitor should not 
fail to digress for a half-hour at least 
to visit Lake Michigamme, upper 
Michigan’s ‘pride and joy,” The 
charms of Michigamme’s shores have 
been heralded far and wide until to- 
day it is considered the most popular 
of upper Michigan’s camping and re- 
sort sections. Here thousands of vis- 
itors come annually to swim in its 
clear waters and to camp on its shores. 

Ishpeming and Negaunee, both prom- 
inent mining towns, are, like many 
other communities throughout the pen- 
insula, thriving and progressive. Be- 
tween the two towns, as the tourist ap- 
proaches Negaunee, a _ side route 
around the Cliff Drive affords as wide 
a variety of scenic effects as it is pos- 
sible to find in as comparatively small 
an area, for there are hills and valleys, 
lakes and streams, roads and all the 
rest along the route which leads 
“around the circle,” bringing up, again, 
on the main route of travel. 

Marquette is a port town, and its in- 
dustries are diversified. It is recog- 
nized, particularly, for its attractions 
to the tourist, and Presque Isle, a mu- 
nicipal park located about two and one- 
half miles northwest of the city, con- 
tributes materially to this attraction. 
At Marquette is located the Northern 
State Normal, and here, too, over 400 
self-enforced and self-styled state ‘“em- 
ployes” find retribution for their 
errors, for Marquette is also the home 
of a branch state prison. 

Following Truak line 15 southeast 
of Marquette, and taking route 25 
where it joins 15 at Carlshend, and 
traveling east, the trail leads to Al- 
ger County and Munising—‘Place of 
the Little Island.” 

To the tourist Munising and envi- 
rons is a natural wonderland, and one 
of the most pleasant memories he car- 
ries back home with him. Just oppo- 
site Munising, set out on the lake like 
a great sparkling emerald, lies Grand 
Island—pride of the North Country 


and most beautiful summer _ resort 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent. Grand Island guards the land- 
locked harbor of Munising, and a 
staunch old guard it is. The island has 
a rolling landscape, an abundance of 
native timber, and no description of 
the printed page could do justice to 
its natural beauty. The drive around 
the island is indeed inspiring. No 
horses are permitted there, but “‘fliv- 
ver”, jitneys are available if the visi- 
tor wishes to visit the many points of 
scenic interest. The road itself is 
built entirely of soft, springly grass— 
good to ride and look upon. Grand Is- 
land is distinctively beautiful, and is, 
without a doubt, upper Michigan’s pre- 
mier natural beauty spot. 

Back again over Route 25 to 15, and 
south, the trail brings the tourist to 
Delta County. 

Escanaba is the heart of extensive 
lumbering operations, the I. Stephen- 
son Company alone, in normal times, 
cutting about 800,000 feet of lumber 
daily at Escanaba and Wells, an ad- 
joining settlement. 

Gladstone and Rapid River, other 
prominent localities in the county, are 
located directly on the main route of 
travel, at the terminus of the beauti- 
ful Bay Road, along the shores of Bay 
de Noe. 

East of Rapid River, over Route 12, 
the tourist will find an excellent side 
route over a twenty mile stretch 
through the heart of the Garden Pet 
insula—an attractive neck of territor, 
jutting out into Lake Michigan from 
the mainland, in Deita county. Leav- 
ing the main trunk highway about mid- 
way between Gladstone and Manis- 
tique, the road traverses an unusually 
attractive region. Sheer, tree-covered 
cliffs, rising 200 feet above the bay; 
the horseshoe harbor of Fayette; Lac 
Bay and the Fairport shore; Point De 
Tour and the Big and Little Summer 
Islands—all of these combine to make 
the trip a revelation to the visitor. The 
Garden Peninsula is the coming resort 
region of Cloverland. 

Back again to the main highway, 
and northeast over route 12, to Man- 
istique and Schoolcraft County. It 
was in and about Manistique, in 
Schoolcraft County, that Longfellow 
secured much of the material for his 
poem “Hiawatha,” although history 
tells us that the pioneer Schoolcraft, 
who knew the Indian language and 
was their staunch friend and ally, was 
of great assistance to this now im- 
mortal poet in compiling the data for 
his favorite work. 

Manistique, the city, is alive, indus- 
trially, chemical and lumber products 
represent its chief industries. 

From Manistique Route 12 leads the 
tourist east and northeast to a point 
where the trail joins Route 77, near 
Blaney, thence north, over 77, and east 
again, over Route 25, to Luce County 
and Newberry. 

Newberry is recognized, chiefly, for 
its two points of primal interest—the 
State Hospital and the State Forest 
Reserve. Here also may be found ex- 
cellent crops of celery, rivalling in 
quality and even quantity the produce 
from lower Michigan points. The 
State Hospital, at Newberry, is one of 
the largest of its kind in the country, 
and employs an adequate and compe- 
tent staff of nurses and doctors. Here 


many come each year for rest, to 1 
cuperate from business strain, and 
hide away from the noise and turmi 
of the city, | 

A large chemical products plant | 
also located here. 

Continuing east on 25, and joini) 
Route 84, the road leads southeg 
again, picking up Route 12 at a poi) 
east of Gilchrist, and continuing e¢; 
to Chippewa and Mackinac Countie; 


The same fascinating Indian histo 
upon which almost every commun) 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michig) 
is founded, marks the early days { 
Sault Ste. Marie, in Chippewa Coun, 
But Sault Ste. Marie is recognized + 
day, chiefly, for the location there[ 
the mammoth ship canals and locks> 
the greatest of their kind in the wor} 
carrying lake traffic over the rapidsf 
the St. Mary’s River. Through the 
locks passes the greatest inland cc; 
merce of the world. Uncle Sam’s 
vestment to conquer the sixteen fit 
drop between Lake Superior and {37 
St. Mary’s River, below the rapids,)” 
date, is more than $16,000,000. Pi: 
ects since proposed would raise 13 
amount to more than $25,000,000. | 


Sault Ste. Marie, moreover, is |8 
northern terminus of the Dixie Hil 
way, of the roads from Chicago, It 
waukee, and Minneapolis, to the wi 
and the Great Northern Highway irl 
Toronto to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontay 
The city is the terminus of all & 
important roads leading to the noi, 
and offers an unusual attraction 0 
the tourist as an objective point, = 
cause of the variety of return WS 
available there. } 

This remarkable community a0) 
abounds in all of the natural featus 
which brings joy to the heart of e 
tourist-camper, for the hills and & 
leys, lakes and streams and other® 
tractive natural features of Chipp(@ 
County are widely recognized as itt 
for camping purposes. (¢ 

Back again, due south, over Ro@ 
12, the tourist approaches the ter 
nus of his swing through Cloyerlé 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
he is now in Mackinac County, ant® 
a point where the Straits of Mackie 
cut the state into two separate pei} 
sulas. ig 


Mackinac County has long DJ 
prominent in Upper Michigan’s rei 
history as one of the most pop} 
Summer resorts. The reason, for} 
most part, is Mackinac Island, locé 
directly off the city of St. Ignace, » 
the objective of thousands of mid: 
westerners every season. It is DF 
ly a resort center—one of the DU 
lous type, and a place where the 
tor may confidently expect to find } 
throngs of the idle rich, and the # 
not-so-rich—but all idle, for the DF 
part, Mackinac Island is the 0* 
“summery” of Upper Michigan's 
sort sections, and its increasing DIP 
larity is evidence of the attraction™ 
be found there. a 

This is Cloverland in a nutsi® 
The foregoing description is, atl 
just a suggestion of the varied att 
tions which have contributed t0/ 
Upper Michigan from the status | 
mere side-route, a few years ag0% 
one of the six or seven big mati 
tourist objectives today. 


= 
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CHASING RAINBOWS 


ELL, my fren, I tell you de 
true, Ize been chasing rain- 
bows all ma life. W’en I was 
be leetle garson, I use’ to 
50k at de beeg rainbow in de sky and 
hase heem, han now I ham grow up 
an beeg man 49 year ole han I ham 
till chase de beeg rainbow. And I 
3e] jus’ da sam’ as like wen I was be 
mall boy. : 
Everybody aroun’ dis plas she say 
m dam’ fool, was’e all my time fer 
hase da rainbows, feesh, feesh, feesh 
il de time, work lak hell all day and 
sesh like deval all nite. Well maybe 
ham dam’ fool, I don’ care fer dat, 
ut jus-a same my fren, I have good 
jme, jus same like de king or any- 
dy wot hees got wan hundre tousan 
ollare fer buy good time, what you 
‘ll heem sport, and now I ham goin’ 
, tell you wat I call heem sport on 
» top of de “Soo” Rapide, chasing 
_inbows. 
/ Las’ summare in de las part of Au- 
is’ I say to my Indian fren and guide 
ve Rousain, “Joe,” I say, “de day 
e's look good to go on de rapide, 
ad something she tole me if we go 
it we get some beeg feesh.” 
' Well Joe, he say “All rite, Pete, we 
1.” So Joe he go out and feex it de 
,eg Indian conoe already and bimeby 
come too. I bring wid me my new 
‘esh pole what she is 14 feet long, 
| beeg sport she cal heem salmon 
‘d, but mon Dieaux, I tink I call heem 
‘mson rod, for she’s so strong, so 
jag and ben’ just sam like de horse 
jiuip, and I tell you she trow de flies 
‘2, She mak’ de cas’ I guess, oh, 
libe fifty, seventy-five, mabe hundre 
xt, mabe more, I don’ know, but 
mMaway we start out and on de way I 
y some Peerless tobac wot’s good 
{* spit on de fly; and wen we get 
Ingry we use dat. Den ma fren, 
¥ mak’ de start up de Lock Canal 
é] aroun’ de point above de beeg 
i dge and cross de rivere on de Can- 
éi1 side. Den we lans jus’ above da 
Idge and we pick up some pulp 
vod sticks and mak’ de rollway to 
[tage our beeg conoe ’bout three 
ladre feet, wen we come again to 
d watere or head of de rapide. 
tell you she’s som’ job for Joe and 
n to portage dat beeg conoe, and de 
3. she mak’ me and Joe sweat like 
hl, but I don’ care‘for dat me, all I 
Wat is to chase de beeg rainbow, 
i’s wot I want me. Well, wen de 
Dg conoe she’s in de watere and Joe 
ns tak’ a chew and I tak’ a chew and 
3 down for ress a leetle bit, but 
¥ le I ham ress I don’ like for loose 
¥2h time, so I feex him up my beeg 
€sh pole. I put heem on my beeg 
“ wats she hol’ three hundre yard 
jline. I put on two hundre fifty 
Shy strong linen line and on dis I 
@\0n thirty yard tapere line wot 
43 bug she mak’ me de presente, 
05, long time ago. On dat I tie one 
i‘oot leader wat’s she’s good fer 
é10n, and on dis I tie heem wan 
“5 Jock Scott Bucktail fly wat I 
é feex ’em up. I spit all overe an 
hi fly and I say to Joe, “All ready, 
¢ Let ’er go,” and Joe she’s say 
/ ite,” and he push de beeg conoe 
6 curren’ wid hees long pole and 
M3tart, and I say to Joe, “Joe! eef 
3t one two time as beeg as de 
Nre I give it to you five dollare,”’ 
Doe she’s jus laff and say “All rite, 


‘ell ma fren, as I tol’ you before, 
) she’s push de conoe in de swiff 
dire jus below de beeg bridge and 
yiure ma fren’, dat watere she 
31 fass. It travel so fass it al- 
( mak’ me fraid wen I look, but 
he know she’s no ’fraid heem in 
2eg Injun conoe for I tink Joe was 
P} in conoe, dat’s why she’s no 
4. Well, wen he start I start too 

I mak’ da cass eros curren and 
's ting wot ’appen, bang, de beeg 
8 he hit and jump in de hair den 
Un away mabe about eighty or 
Te feet and she’s off. Joe he say 
t fool dat feesh don’ hook on. So 
de beeg hair fly once more an’ 
‘m™’ ting she ’appen two time. Joe 
* Swear dis time becaus’ he’s mad 
“ite Say for me I don’ know how to 
FH}, and Joe she say he can’t hold 


dat boat all day wid hees pole. De 
curren is too swiff and strong. Well, 
I say, “Joe, trow de hank, dis is a very 
good plas to feesh,” but Joe I tink 
me, she’s fraid for trow de hank, and 
just as I ham mak’ de cass, Joe she 
can no hold de boat no more and he 
Say “Sit down, Pete.” But just as he 
Say dat, my fren, bang! biff! de beeg 
feesh she hit de fly and jump in de 
hair, da conoe she’s go fass, but da 
feesh she go fasser. Joe she’s swear, 
she’s mad, Me, I ham glad, happy, 
mad and everything like dat altogeth- 
er at once. But ma fren, I ham ver’ 
busey wid dat beeg feesh, for he’s 
jump three-four feets den hees mak 
da run mabe hundre feet, den he stop 
and pulls hard, den he mak’ da rush 
up stream. I ham fraid he’s be loss 
for me and at sam’ time I look at dat 
bad, swiff watere where she’s rush on 
da beeg black stone and trows back 
da wave. Da conoe she’s rock now 
and I tink mabe, da boat she hit dat 


stone, by-gaure, ma fren, I ham scare, 
and I tink tousan’ tings on my life 
and my hair she’s stan’ strait on top 
ma head. I tink of my good mere, 
pere, brudder, sistur, hunkle, every- 
budy. I tink also of my cheere femme 
wat she is always good for me. I 
tink all deze tings so quick jus’ like 
flash. [I tink of da bad tings, da 
bad tricks, wot I ham mak’ on top 
my frens, all deze tings mak’ me sor- 
ry and I ham not ready for die, but 
dat beeg feesh he mak’ me forget deze 
tings, for he’s down stream now. 

I ham hang on like da deval too; 
my Samson rod she’s ben’ almog’ like 
beeg wheel and dat feesh she’s tak’ 
more line all da time and pulls hard. 
Joe he now bring da conoe in safe plas 
and trows da hank. Well I tell it to 
you ma fren, wen da hank she’s trow, 
Joe he’s look bettere in da face and 
she’s not so white from scare, and I 
ham feel brave myself now too. But 
oh, Mon Dieaux! How dat feesh act, 


“Pete” Vigeant, Himself, Admiring One of the Hundreds of Big Rainbows He 
Caught in as Many Thrilling Chases Over the Turbulent Soo Rapids. 
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By F. R. VIGEANT 
Holder of World’s Record 


in da watere, out of da watere, in da 
hair, dis way, dat way, every plas at 
once and som more. Now he’s be tak’ 
my line fass and da beeg reel she 
sing. She sing just-a-same like gear 
wen my Ford Lizzie she start up. Da 
feesh he’s now in da deep dark pool 
and I feel jus like my nerve she’s 
brake for dat feesh act so strong, I 
fraid I can no hol’ him. [I burn da 
skin off my thum dat reel go so fass, 
and my line is almost gone, but bime- 
by da feesh he stop, and now I ham 
hang on, but dat feesh he stil] pull 
hard. 


Joe she’s scare I loose him dat 
feesh, but I ham no fraid, but I ham 
shake all overe jus-a-sam’. Now all I 
can do is hang on and play dat feesh, 
but by-gaure, my fren, I can no tire 
him out in dat beeg pool. I try to 
reel him in but no can do dat me. Joe 
he see it tak’ me long time for lan’ 
him, so he get busey and feexem up 
nice plas in da bottom of da boat for 
lay down to smoke and res’ a little 
wile, wen jus as she is lay down and 
all stretchem out for res’, wat you 
tink ’appen? Sacre Bleu, mon Dieaux, 
da hank she let go and we driff yer’ 
fass. I see dat me and I ham scare 
too, so I holler to Joe on top my voice, 
“Joe! get up. Hurry, or we drown.” 

Joe, she’s almos’ ’sleep now and dat 
conoe she’s driff fass and my hans full 
wid fight dat feesh, so I holler to Joe 
once more and she’s wake up and 


look. I say to Joe, “Hurry, Joe, we 
driff.”. He say “Where’s da hank?” 
I say, “Joe, you know where’s da 


hank; you trowed da hank,” and den 
Joe she say at me he had no hank 
but dat he tie wan beeg stone on rope 
for hol’ da boat. I say “Joe, dat’s hell 
of a hank fer come out on top of dan- 
gerous plas,” and Joe she’s now get 
mad. I see dat he’s ver’ much excite all 
overe and my heart she’s go bump, 
bump, bump, for dat conoe boat she’s 
driff fass, and below dat pool da wa- 
tere’s run deep and swiff and mak’ da 
quick drop and if we go dere in dat 
conoe we tip overe wen we strike da 
beeg stones. By-gaure, ma fren, I 
tell you I pray, and I ham fraid for 
scare, for jus den da boat she strike 
da beeg wave crossway and roll dis 
way and dat way and almog’ tip overe, 
and da conoe [ tink she’s try to tak’ 
big load of watere for she’s ’alf full. 
I pray to my good St. Joseph she save 
me. I pray like I nevere did before, 
my fren. Da col’ sweat she’s come on 
my forehead, my eyes she’s big like 
da silvere dollare, da sour chill she’s 
play tag up and down my back and I 
mak’ on me da cross quick like I can. 
And oh, how I pray! So fass, for God 
forgive me wen I die. 

Joe hees got no time for pray heem. 
Hees ver’ busey occupy wid his long 
pole for save his skin him. - I nevere 
see ma fren, a savage wots she’s so 
wite in da face before. Hees eyes 
they stick out like a sore boil on da 
face and see she’s ver’ much excite. 
But oh, how she’s work! Hees long 
pole sometime she don’t push on da 
bottom and sometime she’s toutch and 
hees push hard. By-gaure, my fren, I 
tink Joe she break dat pole, but no, 
for just when I tink we go over da 
beeg drop where da watere she’s boil 
on da beeg black stone, Joe he mak’ 
wan beeg push wid hees pole and da 
conoe she’s slide between two beeg 
stone wots stick hees head out of da 
watere. Joe he holler to me, “Pete, 
we are save.” -Joe she’s glad now, 
wen he see da beeg conoe she’s wedge 
and saf’ between da beeg stone, and 
I don’ tole you no lie wen I tell it to 
you I feel saffer myself, me too. Now 
I have more time for play dat beeg 
feesh and wile I ham occupy myself, 
Joe she now get ver’ busey wid hees 
hat and start fer bail da boat, Bimeby 
da boat she’s bail. Joe she now tak’ 
hees beeg net and ver’ soon he bring 
up from da bottom of da rivere wan 
beeg flat stone wot’s heavy and he 
mak’ nodder hank wid dat stone. Af- 
tere da hank she’s mak’, Joe he laff 
and say dat was a close call. Aftere 
dat we lite our pipes and tak’ wan 
good sweet smoke. Joe she’s sweat 


(Continued on page 45) 
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U. P. Methodists Buy Beautiful Gamp 


REAMS of an 
Upper Penin- 
sula Epworth 
League _ [nsti- 
tute are now approach- 
ing full realization, A 
site for the Institute 
has been purchased on 


beautiful Lake Michi- 
gamme and a strong 
program is now well 


formulated for the first 
session, which will be 
held from August 7 to 
13. It is expected that 
between 600 and 1,000 
young people will at- 
tend the first institute. 

It is conceded that 
no better location or 
site for such an insti- 
tution could have been 
selected anywhere. 
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rounds 


about that time, a} 
the event will be } 
widely advertised, | 
large crowd of “stra! 
ers within our gate 
may make special 
rangements to inelu) 
the Institute groun; 
on their itinerary a} 
be present for the de} 
cation. 

The culmination | 
this great religious 
stitution is the 0) 
growth of ceaseless ¢ 
ergy, devotion to t} 
cause, broad resear« 
careful financial cons, 
eration, by Method: 
ministers and laym| 
of the Upper Peninsy| 
for some time. Nine} 
churches are now ha! 


The tract purchased 

covers 90 acres of stately forest witha 
half mile of shore line on Lake Michi- 
gamme. It is near the approximate 
center of population of the Epworth 
League district, and is crossed by the 
Chicago & North Western and Du- 


luith, South Shore & Atlantic Rail- 
ways, and highway Route 15, which 


stretches all the way from Chicago to 
the northernmost point of Keweenaw 
peninsula. 

A tabernacle with a sloping floor 
and seating capacity for 1,500 will be 
erected on a hillside sloping down to- 
ward Lake Michigamme, and will be 
encircled with cottages. Free tenting 
space will be allowed for those un- 
able to construct cottages this season. 
There will also be playgrounds for 
recreational periods, and there is now 
a baseball diamond and a tennis court 
on the grounds. Outside of the 
League plot lots will be surveyed and 
sold to persons recommended by their 
pastors. The League cottages may be 
rented when the Institute is not in 
session. A large dining hall with 
cafeteria service will soon be under 
construction. The grounds are now 
being placed in suitable condition for 
the opening, Aug. 7. 

Bishop William A. Quayle will be 
the principal speaker at the dedication 
of the grounds, Sunday, August 13, if 


Lighting Up Cloverland Farms and Summer Resorts 


HE development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the Greater 
Cloverland territory is going 
forward along up-to-the-minute 


lines. 
The discouragements of the stub- 
born old stump are being blown to 


smithereens by Dumorite plus knowl- 
edge of the latest way and means to 


clear cut-over land. 

The new farms of Cloverland and 

R. H. Grant 
President Delco-Light Co. 

the rehabilitated farms, which were 
only farms because the old lumber 
companies so designated them on 
their books, are being planned and 
built up with those improvements 
which make for profit, comfort, effi- 


ciency and permanency. 

The electric lighted farm and the 
electric lighted small village will soon 
become the rule rather than the ex: 


By REV. ALVIN G. DOTEN 


will be in charge of Rev. Thomas A. 


present efforts to obtain him are suc- 
cessful. It is also hoped that he may 
be present at other sessions of the 
Institute. 

The program includes able speakers 
in charge of all sessions. Dr, Peter 
KF. Stair and Mrs. Stair, of Ann Ar- 
bor, highly trained and efficient work- 
ers with young people, have been en- 
gaged for the entire week. A class 
especially for ministers will meet 
daily, with Rev. George W. Olmstead, 
of Marquette, district superintendent, 
in charge. Rev. Elmer C. Dewey, of 
Negaunee, will have charge of the 
“Morning Watch,” a service that will 
be held in the Tabernacle each morn- 
ing before the breakfast hour, and is 
usually attended by hundreds of 
young people where similar Institutes 
are held. 

Among the bible teachers are Dr. 
Stair, Rev. T. H. Williamson, Iron 
Mountain; Rev. H. Brown, Bessemer; 
Rev. J. H. Gliddon, Manistique; Rev. 
E. P, Bennett, Sault Ste. Marie; and 
Rev. T. E. Collister, Lake Linden. Dr. 
D. N. Lacy, Marquette, will conduct a 
class in evangelism, and Rev. C. W. 
Brown, Stephenson, will have a class 
in social service. Life service classes 


ception in Northern Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. No less vigor- 
ous an organization than the Delco 
Light Company of Ohio, a division of 
the great General Motors Corporation, 
has just completed a survey of the 
Cloverland territory and a campaign 
is on to install the modern and inex- 
pensive electric light equipments in 
Cloverland which make the farm into 
a home, and which so a hundred 
chores that formerly made up the 
drudgery which drove the young folks 
off the farm and kept them away. 

Speaking to sales organizations and 
dealers at a recent meeting, President 
R. H. Grant or the Delco Light Com- 
pany, said: 

“The world has again reached that 
period where an adequate amount of 
expended energy will be rewarded 
with a plentiful return. 

“Adverse agricultural conditions 
and an unsettled market has given us 
eighteen months of depression, but 
affairs have now reached that stage 
where our industry may feel that we 
are coming into a better economic 
era. Times are growing better every 
day. “Factory stacks are again smok- 
ing. Liquidation has not yet entirely 
been effected but we are fast reach- 
ing that point. 

“The farmer can see the rift in the 
clouds, corn and wheat have steadied 
and the man who tills the soil can 
see a return of good times. When 
the farmer spends his money he 
makes work and business for all. 

“This year of 1922 has seen an in- 
creased demand every month. Feb- 
ruary was better than January. March 
went February some better, and now 
with the sunshine of Spring the world 


Greenwood, Menominee, and Rev. C. 
M. Merrill, Escanaba. Mission study 
classes will be taught by Rev. Harry 
Felton, Ishpeming; Rev. Lewis Keast, 
Laurium; Rev, H. Colenso, Newberry; 
Rev. C. S. Risley, Ironwood; Rev. T. 
S. Bobtrell, Republic; Rev. George G. 
Hicks, Ironwood, and Rev. John J. 
Strike, Hancock. 

For recreation and amusement a 
program of games, contests and exer- 
cises is being arranged for each after- 
noon. Friday night of the session has 
been set apart as “Fun Night,” and 
Saturday night there will be a “Camp 
Fire Service.” 

The Board of Hospitals of Chicago 
will establish a “First Aid Camp,” and 
a hospital tent in charge of a trained 
nurse will give free service to those 
in need. 

Sunday, Aug. 13, will be the great 
feast day. It is expected that thou- 
sands of Methodists of the Upper Pen- 
insula, their friends, and a consider- 
abie number from more distant points 
will be present to take part in the 
services and witness the dedication of 
the grounds. As the touring season 
will be at its height in Cloverland 


seems to draw away from its lethargy. 
By June we expect to get 2,700 orders, 
and that is hugging mighty close to 
our normal output.” 

The recent survey shows that hun- 
dreds of farms and suburban homes 


« 


SS 


of the movement, whil 

will challenge youth to the minist) 
deaconess work, nursing and the m: 
sion field. The distance to the §u} 
mer Institute at Albion College is t) 
great to permit many young peo}! 
of Cloverland to attend, so an inspi; 
tion to provide a similar place for : 
ligious training and instruction in t) 
Upper Peninsula gradually spread 1} 
til it absorbed all Methodism in #] 
section of the state to have an Ins: 
tute of its own, } 
The Institute Council is compos| 
of Rev. George W. Olmstead, dea) 
Rev. Elmer C. Dewey, Negaunee, mi; 
ager; Randall Penhale, Negaunee, s} 
retary; Rev. Alvin G, Doten, Norwi; 
treasurer; Hiram Richards, Negi 
nee; Mrs. Peter F. Stair, Ann Arbc 
Rev. T. H. Williamson, Iron Moi; 
tain; Rev. J. E. Gollister, Lake L} 
den; Rev. C. S. Risley, Ironwood; Ri, 
Harry Colenso, Newberry; Rev. W. | 
Rule, L’Anse, and Rev. F. J. Gra} 
Munising. f 
The trustees elected at a meeti! 
held on the Institute grounds May} 
are Alvin Richards, Michigamme; ]; 
ram Richards, Negaunee, and Distr) 
Superintendent Olmstead, Marquett| 
Funds are now being raised to p/ 
the expenses of students at the } 
stitute who could not otherwise | 
tend the classes. 


in Cloverland are using the Del| 
lights, and a most interesting fact | 
that over 200 Summer resorts in t| 
lakes and woods section have add 
this equipment in a most commen) 

(Continued on page 44) 


Plant of the Delco-Light;Company at Dayton, Ohio 3 
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Farm Development in Go 


AR to the west in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan lies Go- 
gebic County, one of the larg- 

: est and wealthiest counties in the 

loverland section, rich in iron ore 

ines, large tracts of virgin timber, 

id the most rapidly developing 

‘rming section in the Upper Penin- 

la. 

In 1900 Gogebic County had but 

nety farmers—today there are 600 

id their numbers are rapidly increas- 

g—in fact, Gogebic County had the 

ghest percentage of new settlers in 

e Upper Peninsula in 1921, 

We have an area of 725,120 acres, 

ly 35,000 of which have been taken 

, for farming purposes, and a little 

tter than 12,000 acres of which are 

der cultivation. The bulk of the 
maining acreage in Gogebic County 

‘still in virgin forest of maple, birch 

d hemlock, but there are thousands 

acres of cut-over lands awaiting the 

ming of settlers. 

Nothing but a drive through the 

Ticultural sections of the county 

ll convince the prospective settler 

farmer of the real merit of these 

m lands. Anyone familiar with the 

id of soil required to produce ma- 

8, birches and hemlocks will know 

once that these soils are highly 
yductive, but a glimpse of the thou- 
ads of acres in beautiful home- 
ads where some 3,000 farm people 
ve established themselves and are 
ting along nicely, making aston- 
ing improvements, yearly, is most 
wincing. 

"farmers from the Lower Peninsula 

‘Michigan, from Wisconsin, Illinois, 

i Iowa are greatly amazed at the 

endid farm buildings, especially 

large modernly equipped dairy 
mS, silos, etc., all on stone founda- 

18, painted, and speaking of pros- 

ity. 

‘he neatness of the premises as 

trasted with conditions so often 
nd in the older farming districts 
nost striking. 

ride of the owner in his home, 

ns, Silos, dairy cattle, and crops is 

lent at first glance. This first fa- 
able impression is doubly augment- 
upon meeting the farmer and his 
ily. Mr. Farmer is a frontiersman 
he first sense of the word. He is 
mg, hale, hearty, rugged and un- 
lid of the task that confronts him 
hewing himself out a home on 
3@ cut-over lands of such wonder- 
possibilities. He has an indomit- 

» will, is full of faith in his proj- 

He knows that the soil that has 

luced the best timber found any- 
Te will grow great crops of clover, 
Ifa, oats and peas, corn for en- 
3e, rutabagas and mangles, pota- 
, barley and wheat. All around 
in this county live farmers who 
2 demonstrated that in 10-20 years, 
lent farms can be developed and 
success can be won. 

i bustling mining cities, Iron- 
i, Bessemer, and Wakefield with 
Wations respectively of 16,000, 6,- 
and 5,000 (now working full time 
Qn), furnish a splendid market for 
surplus hay,. potatoes, milk and 
™ produced on the farm. 

*nwood has a large creamery com- 


, 
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Abundance of Corn for Silage in Gogebic County 


Company, incorporated for $250,000. 
This concern has one of the most 
modern plants in the northwest. 
Bessemer, too, has a well governed 
creamery, and Wakefield farmers are 
now discussing the erection of a 
cheese factory. 

At Bessemer, The Farmers’ Milling 
& Hlevator Co., a stock company, 
largely made up of farmers, operates 
-on a large scale. At North Ironwood, 
The Farmers’ Milling Co., looks after 


pure-bred and registered Duroc Jer- 
sey sow pigs were placed with club 
boys and girls by a club leader, in 
Ironwood Township last season—not 
so bad a record in a pioneer country. 
All of the grade cows were out of 
testing associations, all the pure-breds 
of exceptional producing ability, and 
the bulls were carefully chosen be- 
cause of their type, conformation, con- 
stitution, and breeding pedigrees. 
Prof. O. H. Reed, dairy specialist of 


Visiting Day at a Gogebic County Farm 


the needs of the farmers in this re- 
spect. 

The Lake Superior Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association, operating in Iron- 
wood Township, and the Gogebic 
County Holstein-Friesian Association 
functioning for the whole county, have 
done some mighty constructive work. 

During the last three years, thirty 
pure-bred and registered dairy cows, 
forty-one high-grade cows, eleven 
pure-bred calves and twenty-one pure- 
bred and registered bulls, most of 
which have been shipped into the 
county, have been pvlaced with farmers 
in various sections of the county by 
the county agricultural agent. Thirty 


the Michigan Agricultural College, 
judged the dairy cattle at the Goge- 
bic County Fair last Fall, and de- 
clared many of our foundation cows 
and the herd sires of exceptional 
merit. 

A visit to the Gogebic County Fair 
is the most convincing of all argu- 
ments for the recent growth and de- 
velopment of the agricultural possi- 
bilities of this county. The vegetable 
exhibits by the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
judged by A. G. Kettunen, assistant 
state club leader, was stated by him 
to be the best in the Upper Peninsula, 
and the calves and pigs were an un- 
usually fine lot. 
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gebic County 


At the present time, Gogebic Coun- 
ty is waging a-bovine tuberculosis 
eradication campaign, the first coun- 
ty in the Upper Peninsula to under- 
take this important project. Much 
credit is due the Gogebic County 
Board of Supervisors for their fore- 
sight in this matter. Approximately 
3,000 head of cattle have been tested 
up to date and only sixty-five reactors 
have been found, which speaks well 
for the health of the livestock here. 
When the campaign is completed it 
is believed that every farmer in the 
county will have applied for and re- 
ceived the tuberculin test in his herd 
of cattle. If the people living in the 
suburbs and mining locations who 
are selling milk to their neighbors 
are required by the city health officers 
to comply with the regulations of city 
health ordinances, Gogebic County 
may be able to advertise within two 
months that all the cattle within its 
borders are free from tuberculosis. 
Such a statement will be invaluable 
to the consumer of ‘milk and milk 
products, and to the cattle breeder, 
A tuberculosis eradication campaign 
is a tremendous job, with lots of grief 
connected with it and many misun- 
derstandings, but it’s well worth 
while. Who wants to drink milk from 
tuberculous cows? 

Another project of exceedingly great 
importance to the development of Go- 
gebic County agriculturally is the 
land clearing campaign which has for 
its goal the placing under cultivation 
of five acres per farm or 3,000 acres 
in this county this year, 

When Larry Livingston, state land 
clearing leader, called on the Gogebic 
County Board of Supervisors early 
last Winter for an appropriation of 
$525 with which he explained that he 
would conduct three one-day land 
clearing schools in the county, he ob- 
tained the appropriation and stated 
that this county was the first one to 
respond favorably. Since that every 
county in the Upper Peninsula has 
joined the ranks and the land clear- 
ing train is en route from county to 
county. It will be at Wakefield June 
26, Bessemer, June 27, and Ironwood 
June 28. 


Preparatory to the land clearing 
schools a series of ten meetings were 
held last February in the outlying 
sections of the county where the most 
land clearing is needed. Here moy- 
ing pictures of land clearing were 
shown and talks given by Larry Liy- 
ingston, A. J. McAdams, A. G. Kettu- 
nen, and C. EH. Gunderson. Six hun- 
dred and sixty-two persons attended 
these meetings. 

Since that time the county agricul- 
tural agent has waged a continuous, 
intensive campaign along land clear- 
ing lines. Every farmer in the coun- 
ty has been circularized with infor- 
mation on land clearing. The rural 
schools have been called upon to co- 
operate, and in many instances have 
responded well. We asked our coun- 
ty commissioner of schools, Mr. J. C, 
Watson, the oldest school man in Go- 
gebic County, having served twelve 
years as principal of the Ironwood 
High School before becoming county 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 
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Progress 


T IS lamentable, yet true, that 

Cloverland—the Upper Peninsula 

of Michigan—is a section of coun- 

try not universally known. In 
fact, it has been only during the past 
few years, comparatively, that any 
concerted effort has been made to 
herald the advantages of this region 
to the outside world. And yet, there 
has been going on throughout this 
northern peninsula of Michigan a va- 
ried industrial activity equalled, in 
importance, by few sections of sim- 
ilar size throughout the country. 

Cloverland—the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan—has prospered, and is 
growing rapidly. 

It is a long story, from the discov- 
ery of the first veins of ore and cop- 
per to the great, elaborately-equipped 
mining properties throughout the pen- 
insula today. It is another story, just 
as long and equally as romantic, from 
the felling of the first great pine in 
Cloverland’s forests to the busy mills 
and factories which we now find scat- 
tered throughout the peninsula. 

History tells us that copper was 
first discovered in Upper Michigan in 
the year 1834, and statistics now de- 
clare that Upper Michigan produces 
one-sixth of the nation’s output of 
copper, during normal times. We are 
told, too, that Burt, an explorer, un- 
earthed the first trace of iron in Up- 
per Michigan just two years after the 
discovery of copper—in’ 1846, and we 
know that today Upper Michigan’s 
great iron properties produce one- 
fourth of the country’s iron-ore sup- 
ply. 

Lumbering, Upper Michigan’s pre- 
mier industry, is today supreme,.and 
it is upon this vast industrial feature 
that much of Cloverland’s history is 
based. More than fifty years ago the 
first great pine to fall before the 
woodman’s axe, marked the opening 
of lumbering activities for Cloverland. 
Since that time more than 100 mills 
have sprung up. They have steadily 
hacked away at the timber supply; 
the factories both in this section and 
throughout various other parts of the 
country have eaten it up almost as 
rapidly as it could be cut, and yet we 
are told that there are today approxi- 
mately 40,000,000,000 feet of available 
timber in Upper Michigan. 

There are many other interests— 
farming, dairying, grazing—all vital 


A Cloverland 


ILLCREST INN on Lake Gogebic, 

in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 

gan, is one of the modern Sum- 
mer and fishing resorts which are typ- 
ical of the splendid efforts being made 
throughout the Cloverland section to 
extend to the thousands of Summer 
tourists and fishermen every possible 
comfort and convenience. 

The great tracts of virgin timber 
about Lake Gogebic give a setting of 
nature undisturbed which is especial- 
ly appealing to the vacationist and 
persons seeking complete rest and 
recreation, 

The owner of Hillcrest Inn, Mr. A. 
B. Hargrave, has spared no expense to 
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in U. P. Holds Banker Interest 


Cloverland’s Greetings to Michigan Bankers 
By EDWARD S. BICE, President Michigan Bankers’ Assn. 


HE bankers of Marquette, Ishpeming and Negaunee, as well as all 
those in Cloverland, deem it a privilege as well as an honor in wel- 
coming their brother financiers who are to hold their thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention, June 12-16, aboard boat Detroit to Marquette and return. 


It is hoped that weather conditions will be such as to give the hosts 
every opportunity to show their sincere hospitality as it will be the aim of 
everyone to make the bankers’ stay in this section of our state most happy 


and enjoyable. 


Clovérland has been peculiarly honored by the Michigan bankers in 
making this their fourth visitation to this section of our wonderful state. I 
am certain, that I can truthfully say for all my associates in banking and 
other business throughout the Northern Peninsula that they are each and 
every one of them very appreciative of this forthcoming visit and the de- 
sire to make them welcome is sincerely cordial. 


There have been a great many changes that have taken place in the 
growth of Cloverland since the last visitation to this section of the state 


in 1908. 


The banks of Northern Michigan have fully shared in the prosperity 
of the banks throughout the state in enjoying a substantial growth, and 
success has been theirs proportionate with other industries throughout 


Cloverland. 


ByoL. D. TU C Kepae 


Publicity Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


factors in the rapid development of 
this Northern Michigan country. 


The agriculturalist tells us that 
“farms follow forests,’ and though 
it’s somewhat of a long, hard drag for 
the pioneer from the cutting of the 
tree to the reaping of the harvest, it 
is true nevertheless that from Upper 
Michigan’s vast acreage of cut-over 
lands there have sprung a great num- 
ber of successful farms. 


Farming, probably more than any 
other industrial feature, has prospered 
in Cloverland. In fact, where many 
other sections of the country have 
fallen off, agriculturally, during the 
past -several years, Cloverland has 
forged ahead steadily and rapidly. 
We find in the fourteenth United 
States census, covering the results 
for the year 1920, some startling fig- 
ures relative to agricultural progress 
in Cloverland. 

The report declares that where in 


Beauty Spot 


make his guests comfortable and hap- 
py. Not only are his cottages clean, 
comfortable and modern, but he has in- 
stalled a Delco lighting plant which 
furnishes electric lights, put in long 
distance phone connections, and has 
a cuisine in his dining room which is 
truly a joy forever. 

Gogebic Lake is one of the pictur- 
esque spots of the northern country. 
It is free from hay fever, has splendid 
fishing and most inviting scenery. The 
Hillcrest Inn is reached by the North 
Western, the St. Paul and the South 
Shore railroads, and also is on Michi- 
gan State Trunk Line No. 28. The 
postoffice is Lake Gogebic, Mich. 


Hillcrest Inn, Gogebic Lake, Michigan, Thoroughly Lighted by Electricity 


1910 only 913,720 acres of Upper Mich- 
igan lands were in farms, in 1920 that 
figure was boosted to 1,177,009, with 
material increase in farming activity 
in every one of Cloverland’s fifteen 
c unties. These figures include an 
increase in acreage, of improved land 
alone, of approximately 475,000 acres. 


The work is going: forward today,. 


as energetically as it has for the past 
ten or twelve years. A striking evi- 
dence of the attitude of Upper Michi- 
gan’s business interests toward agri- 
cultural development is found in a 
feature now being worked out 
throughout the peninsula. It is a 
“Jand-clearing special” — a train of 
some nine or ten cars, carrying a crew 
of a dozen agricultural experts and 
the most complete and modern equip- 
ment for the demonstration of im- 
proved land-clearing methods. 


The train is making a circuitous 
trip throughout every farming district 


Peshtigo Beckons Tourists. 


NE of the most attractive points 
of interest to the summer tourist 
in Northern Wisconsin is Pesh- 

tigo, Marinette County, on the direct 
line of Route 15 from Milwaukee to 
the Lake Superior country and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Historic interest centers around the 
great lumber fire at Peshtigo in 1871, 
when the whole town and miles 
around were destroyed, and the in- 
habitants who were saved stood in the 
midst of the Peshtigo river to avoid 
the wall of flames. 

For the lover of good fishing and 
beautiful scenery Peshtigo has a very 
special appeal. The river winds its 
picturesque pathway directly through 
the city, where its waters are har- 
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in the peninsula, teaching the fart 
ers the safe and sane metho 
clearing their land of stumps, a 
you were to visit the land-clearir 
school today you would find from 2 
to 500 enthusiastic farmers, all wi 
a hand in the work, learning, by ¢ 
ing, the very things necessary f 
successful farming” in any cut-oy 
area. The land-clearing train is ¢ 
pected to result in the clearing 

more than 60,000 acres of land in U 
per Michigan alone this year. That 
what agriculture means to Cloverla 

We find, too, that during the t 
years from 1910 to 1920, inclusiy) 
the valuation of farm property in U 
per Michigan increased from $23,32' 
102 to $54,212,554, with increases ; 
each county ranging, in percentag 
from 44.6 to 247.4 per cent. 

So much for agriculture. 

It is also a fact well worthy of no) 
that during the past four or five yea) 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan hi 
sprung into prominence as a ee 
tourist objective—a Summer rego) 
region where the vacation visitor fin 
every natural attraction. From a fe 
hundred casual visitors in the yea 
1915 and 1916, the volume of touri 
traffic to Cloverland jumped to ov 
25,000 tourists last year, and we lo 
for double that number this seaso 
The countless inland lakes, and 
sparkling streams, where fishing, bo: 
ing and bathing are accessible, tl 
excellent touring highways, the une 
celled climate—all these things a) 
contributing to Cloverland’s rapid} 
increasing popularity among the $1 
mer vacationists. 

The history of Cloverland is rich 
romance. Its fascinating Indian 0 
gin, and the almost spectacular ¢ 
cumstances surrounding the disec 
ery and development of its mineral 1 
sources, and its timber, have given 
Cloverland the ideal setting for t 
achievement of the goal to which 
aspires—a land good to look U 
pleasant to visit, profitable in whi 
to work and the best place in t| 
world in which to live. 4 

Cloverland—‘The Land of H 
tha”’—is, indeed, ideal. ; 

Cloverland is accessible by raj 
ways, good highways and water rout 
on the Great Lakes, all giving dire 
connection with the great commerci 
centers. ; 


aw 


nessed for the great paper mills 
have succeeded the lumber act 
of former days. The river west 
city is a fine fishing grounds, w 


Isaac Walton all the way east 
the city of Peshtigo to the Pe 
harbor on Green bay. 

At no place in the north cow 
will the auto tourist find a more 
dial welcome than at Peshtigo, 
the excellent hotel and garage ac 
modations, the courtesies offered 
itors at the bank and stores, aD 
cordiality of the old-timers who i 
the fishing grounds, are all offered 
the visitor with a right good 
The Commercial Club also has 
pared a number of free camp si 
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ACK in the good old days 
when farming was only a 
means of existence instead 
of a business, back in those 
mparatively carefree times 
en the farmer actually lived on 
e product of his labor instead 
on its profits, the question of 
arketing farm products was an 
mm of minor importance and was 
ven little, if any, consideration. 
ith the removal of the forests, 
2 building of railroads and other 
»ans of transportation, the grad- 
| unbalancing of urban and rural 
pulations, and the occupations, 
d use of the last of the readily 
ailable farm land, farmers, as a 
ss, found themselves giving 
‘wre and more attention to the 
fitable disposition of their 
ducts. 

farm management investiga- 
ns, involving studies in the 
it of producing staple crops, 
ve them an inkling at least, of 
)margin of profit they are mak- 
under the then existing system of 
rketing. The result at first was 
rely a decided state of seemingly 
pless unrest among those most con- 
ned, for the margin of profit was 
m discouragingly small. A new 
> of investigation, which concerned 
lf with following the various steps 
the marketing of farm produce, 
ind the system exceedingly cumber- 
le; and the spread between the 
se of an article as sold by the pro- 
er and the cost as paid by the con- 
der was found to be very wide in- 


i 


| 


| 


‘ere and there over the country, 
r the awakening of the producers’ 
begun, attempts to solve the mar- 
‘Og problem were made. For var- 
) reasons, however, the cases of 
sessful cooperation were greatly 
seded by the cases of failure. The 
rage farmer, not even a specialist 
he production of crops, could hard- 
’@ expected to step into the new 
. of marketing and score a success 


| AY, girls, didja ever try to set 
\ Up a toll circuit for just the 
nicest subscriber who was kind 
| and patient, and, after you got 
ything going all O. K. and got 
' two parties together—bing! The 
'g0es bad, with a sawing, jumping 
2 and a cracking, hammering, buz- 
‘roar, as if a thousand wind devils 
» coming in over it? Didja? 
d do you remember how that nice 
criber wasn’t quite so nice, then? 
What he said? Of course, he 
(n’t know what was wrong or how 
you had worked to fix things up 
‘for him. 
t you went at it again, working 
shifting circuits and plugs back 
rth and “Helloing Petoskey” for 
‘ou were worth. 
d, all at once and 
pectedly, “came 
(ust the duckiest, 


/ 
est circuit — Oh 
Yasn’t it the grand- 
‘ad gloriousest feel- 
. “A. 
| = ey 5 
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from the start. It often happened also 
that attempts to better the marketing 
conditions through farmers’ associa- 
tions were made, not in response to a 
well defined need, but to satisfy the 
theoretical whims of some well-mean- 
ing but impractical promoter. The un- 
happy outcome of so many efforts for 
agricultural improvement through co- 
operation gave rise to a quite general- 
ly accepted idea that farmers could 
not be successfully organized. 


All the time, however, the germ of 
the idea of a successful farmers’ co- 
operative marketing movement was 
growing and developing in the minds 
of far-seeing students of rural econo- 
mics. Every failure of a cooperative 
venture anywhere only served to point 
out pitfalls to be avoided in the fu- 
ture, and the few outstanding exam- 
ples of success were diligently studied 
to discover the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying those successes. Thus 
a mass of valuable information on the 
subject was gradually accumulating, 


Field of “Chief Petoskey” Brand of Potatoes 
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and the organization of agricultural 
industry on an enduring basis, when 
the proper conditions for permanence 
existed, became assured. 


In his book “Cooperation in Agri- 
culture,” the late G. Harold Powell, be- 
fore his death the successful manager 
of the great California Fruit Ex- 
change, sums up the essential require- 
ments for the permanence of agricul- 
tural organizations in the following 
words: “To persist,” Mr. Powell said, 
“an agricultural organization must be 
the child of necessity and must crys- 
tallize around a vital economic ques- 
tion. It must be primarily an organ- 
ization for industrial purposes, not a 
society of altruistic idealists formed 
solely on the principles of universal 
brotherhood. Its reasong for being 
must be deep-rooted in the necessity 
of improving and cheapening cultural 
methods, of developing better busi- 
ness, of improving systems of hand- 
ling, distributing, and selling the pro- 
ducts of the farm.” 


By C. W. HUNGERFORD 


Well, perhaps that big noise or the 
cross-talk or the what-not that caused 
all the trouble was due to a burned 
out street lamp in Saginaw, or induc- 
tion from a power line running along 
our circuits over around Manistee, or 
a broken insulator in the swampy 
country east of Newberry, that some 
hunter had shot off, or a wet tree 
branch sawing across the lines be- 
tween Lansing and Battle Creek. 

Or, perhaps, you just didn’t route 


the call right, some way, or didn’t spe- 
cify the repeater equipment designed 
for use on that circuit—but finally the 
girl at the repeater office helped you 
and the nice subscriber out by insert- 
ing the repeater, 

Our little, old mutual co-operation 
society functioned, a subscriber was 
pleased, which helped build up a good 
will for our company and to make our 
work easier all around, and you had 
the satisfaction of completing the call. 
It was a good job for all of us. No 
wonder you felt good about it. So did 
the girl at the other office, the one at 
the repeater office, the toll line main- 
tenance crew of the plant department, 
and so on, all through the list. 

Interference on toll and long dis- 
tance lines furnishes lots of problems, 
ever-changing and ever-perplexing, 
and is due to a multitude more rea- 
sons than those outlined above. But 
we are ever trying to clear up and pre- 
vent that interference. The whole 
story is too big a one ever to be fully 
told, of course, Suffice it to say that 
engineers, repairmen, toll mainten- 
ance men, exchange, district and df- 
vision crews are constantly on the 


{1 


_ A Farmers’ Organization That Succeeded 


Child of necessity, the Michigan 
Potato Growers’ Exchange was or- 
ganized Aug. 10, 1918, for purely 
—-y business reasons and in this 
| Michigan enterprise, first of the 
: State-wide co-operative potato 
selling ventures, met the essen- 
tial requirements for a permanent 
agricultural organization; and 
the remarkable success of the Ex- 
change during the three and a 
half years of its existence has 
more than fulfilled the fondest 
dreams of its founders. A brief 
review of the conditions and in- 
fluences to which this organiza- 
tion owes its existence will bear 
out the contention that it did ac- 
tually meet all the requirements 
and that, to a few at least, its ul- 
timate success was assured from 
the beginning. 
A crop of small sized potatoes 


= grown in the war year of 1917, the 


enforcement of the Federal Food 

Administration’s uniform grading 

regulation, and what appeared to 
growers to be a very unsatisfactory 
marketing condition are the immedi- 
ate factors which created the critical 
situation for which the Michigan Pota- 
to Growers’ Exchange was inaugurated 
as a solution. 

During the spring of 1917, as a pa- 
triotic measure, Michigan growers 
were urged to increase the acreage of 
potatoes. The country was at war, 
and the slogan “Food Will Win the 
War” was used with telling effect. 
Government reports now show that 
the acreage was increased about 20 
per cent over the preceeding year, and 
that production was raised from 
15,360,000 bushels in 1916 to 35,910,000 
bushels in 1917, Unfavorable weather 
conditions, however, coming at the 
end of the growing season, especially 
in the northern part of the state, made 
handling expensive and difficult and 
caused the tubers to run somewhat 
smaller than usual. 

In the enforcement of the grading 


(Continued on page 18) 


Telephone Service Is Not All Just Conversation 


job in an endeavor to minimize inter- 
ference and to improve transmission 
and make the long distance service 
fully satisfactory. 

Constant endeavor tries to keep just 
a step ahead of interferences and to 
correct them when they do cause trou- 
ble. Cross-talk, for instance, is a 
brand of the devil’s work that tele- 
phone men are always after, It may 
result from many causes, Perhaps it 
is due to low insulation, to line un- 
balances, to deteriorated wire, but, 
whatever is the cause, the boys learn 
of it and put it out of business sooner 
or later—generally sooner. Karly this 
year bad cross-talk conditions were 
eliminated between Ironwood and 
Wakefield, and between Escanaba and 
Marquette, in the Northern division, 
and between Grand Rapids and Petos- 
key, in the Southern and Central. 

The plant men and the operators, as 


well as the rest of us, in their work to 
keep clear of trouble and handle the 
calls rightly on the long circuits that 
bind together our northern and our 
southern cities and business centers, 
are doing a lot to help our company to 
bind more closely together the far 
corners of the great state of Michi- 
gan. And it’s no small job, either, to 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Touring—a New Baby 
in Marinette County 


By HOWARD I. WOOD 


Secretary, Marinette Chamber of Commerce 


UTO TOURING is a new baby 
of an unclassified species in 
the business world. Communi- 


ties are showering attention on 
this new baby and at the same time 
are trying to learn who are its parents 
and what size, contour and nature it 
will have when fully grown. This new 
baby has shown surprising growing 
ability. 

It came into the world about ten 
years ago with an unheard chug, chug, 
and in the brief space of half a decade 
has spread all over the map. While 
doing so here and there it has dropped 
gold out of its pockets. It was> ob- 
served it dropped more gold where the 
combination of nature and good com- 
munity enterprise provided attractive 
outdoor recreation and _ interesting 
amusement. Gold is always a lure to 
the human being and it was natural 
that some effort should be made to se- 
cure more of this new baby’s gold. 

When some communities prepare ar- 
ticles about the tourist they say they 
don’t care anything about the tour- 
ists’ money, but that their sole object 
is to entertain them and make them 
happy. The tourist is not such a sim- 
ple-minded individual that he does not 
realize communities are catering to 
him because they want his business. 

The tourist wants to place his busi- 
ness where he gets the best services 
and the greatest value for his money. 
Therefore there is no use in hiding the 
fact that communities want the tour- 
ist business. To get it they will have 
to give to the tourist good service and 
the best value possible. 

There is another point to be consid- 
ered: Tourists traveling about the 
country find localities now and then 
which appeal to their imagination, 
business instinct or speculative desire. 
Frequently they make investments in 
property and business. Colorado puts 
out some figures in regard to the num- 
ber of people who first came there as 
tourists, but who are now permanent 
residents of their state. If memory 
serves us right, the figures are about 
40 per cent. This seems to be exag- 
gerated and probably is the result of 
the rare atmosphere of the so-called 
“Golden West,’ which tends to mag- 
nify most things. However, if the per- 
centage were but ten, it would be a 
goal well worth striving to reach when 
it is considered that the business left 
by the tourist as he passes through the 
country is considerable. 

In the first place the tourist would 
not be on the road if he were not a 
thrifty citizen well able to pay his 
way. He would not be able to spare 
the time for a vacation trip unless he 
had accumulated the wherewith to take 
the vacation. The trade left by the 
tourist is a cash business. There is 
no credit losses and no bad accounts, 


There is a tendency for human be 
ings to revisit places which please 
them. Records of tourist travel show 
instances where they have visited the 
same locality for ten years in succes- 
sion. Therefore the business house 
which secures the tourist trade the 
first season has a splendid opportunity 
to secure the same trade in following 
years. 

All of which is preliminary to the 
development of tourist traffic as it has 
been undertaken in Marinette County, 
Wisconsin. The Marinette Chamber of 
Commerce has taken the lead in the 
county in an effort to develop this 
traffic systematically. Marinette Coun- 
ty did not start getting ready for the 
tourist traffic as early as many neigh- 
boring communities. Having started 
late, it was felt that advantage should 
be taken of the experience of other 
communities. 

Under the able committee work of 
Prof. W. E. Morton of the Marinette 


An Ideal Spot for Bass Fishing and Camping 


The parent of the new auto touring 
plans being made for Marinette Coun- 
ty is the camp at Marinette, which 
will be located at the City Park, just 
a few blocks from the main part of 
town. The park comprises about 30 
acres with the finest grove of white 
and Norway pines left in any city in 
America. The park was presented to 
the city by the late United States Sen- 


Here Is Where the Big Trout Abound 


County Agricultural School, and J. F. 
Leason, a Marinette business man, to- 
gether with Dr. M. D. Bird, chairman 
of the Marinette City Park Board, and 
officers of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the plans which are now being carried 
into effect were persistently pushed 
ahead until something like realization 
was in sight. There were many ob- 
stacles in the way, but impatient hands 
pushed them aside and today Mari- 
nette County is ready to greet the tour- 
ist in her best bib and tucker. 


Getting Acquainted at the Tourist Camp 


ator Isaac Stephenson. It is large 
enough to take care of 100 auto tour- 
ing parties per day. 

The City Council has already au- 
thorized the expenditure of $1,800 for 
the erection of a building solely for the 
use of the tourists. It will rest on a 
cement foundation with cement floor, 
to do away so far as possible with fire 
danger. It will contain separate show- 
er baths, lavatories, etc., a general 
lounging room with fireplace, and a 
small kitchen, the latter for use main- 
ly during unfavorable weather. Tor 
rice weather the cooking problem will 
be met by. the installation of a num- 
ber of large outside stoves built espe- 
cially for camping purposes. A stone 
arch entrance to the park will also be 
uilt. The grounds are already light- 
ed with electricity and several flood 
lights will be installed so that the 
park will always be well lighted. 
Telephone and daily papers at the 
camp will complete the modern service 
which has been authorized. 


The camp is to be furnished by the 
Marinette Chamber of Commerce. 

Running directly from the tourist 
ark is a wide boulevard, most of it 
paved with concrete, which leads to 
hore Drive, the street running to the 
shores of Green Bay, south of the city. 
Chis is the place where Marinette peo- 
ple have their summer homes. Ar- 
rangements are being made so that 
tourists can avail themselves of free 
bathing at the shore. The beach is 
white sand for a distance of six miles 
south of the city, with bathing condi- 


tions which could not well be | 
passed, The water is shallow fe 
distance of more than a half mile fj 
shore, making it particularly safe) 
women and children. Sailing is 3 
a popular sport on the bay. 


The Shore Drive in itself is ong 
the scenes which few tourists are’ 
miliar with, and it is believed }j 
dreds of them will enjoy it when } 
better known. A hard-paved road) 
lows the shore right along the we 
for a distance of six miles south 
Marinette, and if the autoist desire} 
can continue along the same road,p 
lowing the scenic Peshtigo river tob 
city of Peshtigo, making an all-ws 
drive from Marinette to Peshtigai 
stead of via the usual trunk high 
route. 


Running north from Marinette ti 
is a good highway directly on} 
shores of Green Bay and Lake Mn 
gan all the way to Manistique, Mk 
and beyond, a distance of more j2 
120 miles. This road is one of] 
scenic beauties of the middle west, 
has been known to very few tous 
because previously it was not a ma‘ 
highway. 

The next step of the tourist 2 
in Marinette County contemp) 
opening up the scenic beauties ands 
ing attractions of the interior ofl 
county to the tourists. The pli 
worth seeing are not always the pli 
most easily reached, and to overt! 
that handicap the plan in Marit 
County is to mark every road in] 
county, most of which lead off }) 
the main trunk highways. This ji 
has already been authorized by! 
County Board of Supervisors. A® 
road map, adopting all highways ir! 
county as a part of the “prospell 
state aid trunk highways system! 
being prepared and that will bet 
lowed by the marking of every ] 
way in the county. 

One of the projected sceni¢ ti 
will lead from Crivitz into the ®Ti 
der mountain country.” This cou' 
lying 20 miles west of Crivitz has} 
been a sportsman’s' paradise, ) 
known mainly to the hardy ones | 
did not follow the beaten paths. | 
day it has a number of public rei 
where fishermen or hunters or rel! 
ers can stay, and there are hunt! 
of ideal camping spots. The re 
includes High Falls a falls on! 
Peshtigo river, which had a fall ¢ 
feet. This falls has been devel} 
for its electric power, but the | 
which has been created above the | 
by the dam is very beautiful and is) 
of the famous bass fishing groun( 
upper Wisconsin. Other _ beau! 
scenic attractions in the same dis! 
include Grass lake, where the ? 
Senator Isaac Stephenson mainte! 
a private summer home and farn! 
many years; Sand lake, Island I 
Frying Pan Lake, Thunder Lake, # 
Lake, Thunder Mountain, several} 
terfalls on the Thunder river anc 
famous Cauldron and Johnson fal 
the Peshtigo river. 

The Peshtigo and Thunder r 
have for many years been the § 
dezvous of those who like to # 
for big trout. The lakes also ab! 
with game fish. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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ry EVERAL weeks ago. early in 
May, to be exact, a traveling 
man, out for his first road trip 
of the year in his flivver sedan, 


rrived at Mackinaw City, at the 
\traits of Mackinac, and asked the 


rst man he met about the roads to 
he Sault. 

“Nothing doing,” said the obliging 
esident. “Why, you’ll lose your car 
a the mud. They’ve hardly got out 
f the snow up there yet, and the roads 
re awful.” 


Well, the traveling man inquired 
Isewhere, heard reports that were not 
uite so dark, and on he came, cross- 
ag the Straits with, his car on the 
ailway carferry, and hitting Trunk 
dine No. 12 at St. Ignace. 


He left St. Ignace at 9:30 a. m.. and 
‘yriving in the Sault at 11:45, de. 
lared, “And I’m here to tell the world 
hat I had one of the most beautiful 
‘rives through some of the finest 
cenery and over one of the best roads 
- ever experienced in my life.” 
And that is what Sault Ste. Marie, 
fichigan, is now doing for the first 
ime, “telling the world.” 
When the writer came to the famous 
‘ity of Locks on the St. Mary’s river 
‘even or eight years ago he was en- 
‘fhusiastic about many things. But 
‘oads, as they existed then, not so very 
mg ago, either, was not one of them. 
‘ our newspaper, and in our city- 
‘oosting publicity shot out to a more 
r less receptive world through the 
‘ivic and Commercial Association, 
‘here has been a settled and definite 
‘olicy of not telling the world until 
ve had something to tell. 
_ As the years rolled around and the 
oads became better we were still un- 
villing to blow our horn. We did not 
fish to advertise or boast about our 
lighways until we could do so with an 
bsolutely clear conscience, until we 
jad the goods to advertise and boast 
‘bout. 

‘We have the goods now, and this 
‘ear we have embarked upon a defi- 
ite policy of blowing the old horn 
ust as loud as she will blow. This 
tory is just a small and weak-winded 
oot as compared with the total volume 
f boastful blats that Sault Ste. Marie 
rill let out about its very own self as 
‘ tourist resort and center of attrac- 
ion in this banner touring year of 
922. 

' We of the Sault are not afraid now 
hat tourists will come in several days 
jehind schedule cursing the mud or 
he corduroy or the sand. They shoot 
n ’way ahead of their own expecta- 
ions, rolling over fine highways and 
hey’re happy when they get here. 

In fact, a number of them were so 
ar ahead of schedule that they landed 
n our Free Camp Site for Tourists 
wo or three weeks before the first one 
vas expected. And they caught us 
xx 
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The Soo Is Now “Telling the 


By NORMAN H. HILL 


Managing Editor Sault Ste Marie Evening News 


Terminal of the Dixie Highway at the Soo 


somewhat unprepared. A first class 
camp site is now equipped and ready 
for visitors, but it wasn’t then. We 
have electric lgihts, a telephone, rest 


where golf can be played while the 
coffee is boiling, if so desired. 

The Sault has long been famous for 
its scenic beauty, for the locks, for the 


Looking Down One of the Soo Streets Towards Canada 


rooms, open air fireplaces and so on. 
The camp is on Portage Avenue, a mile 
and a half east of the main business 
corner and fronting the St. Mary’s riv- 
er, not far from the Country Club, 


fishing, for the climate, and is rapidly 
gaining in prestige as a hay fever 
refuge, there being no such thing as a 
sneeze within a hundred mile radius. 
And the Sault has advertised these at- 


~s 


World” 


tractions more or less, or let the word 
of mouth advertising of “our loving 
friends” do the advertising. 

But it wasn’t until this year, as we 
said, that the roads were deemed suf 
ficiently fine to allow us to blow about 


ourselves in such a way as to run the 
risk of attracting auto tourists, only 
to have them fail to get here 

Now, however, they can come in 


across the straits and up from St. Ig- 
| 


nace over Trunk une 12, which 
means 62 miles of as fine driving as 
you will get anywheré, past the beauti- 
ful Les Chenaux Islands, which lie be- 
low you in beautiful panorama as they 
nestle along the north shore of Lake 
Huron. 


Or they can come from the west, 
along the Cloverland Trail and Trunk 
Lines 12 and 48, via Manistique, Enga- 
dine (round by Newberry, if they like) 
and through Trout Lake, Rudyard and 
thence in over fine roads. 

Or they can come in Canada, 
and they are doing it by the score and 
the hundred, over the Great Northern 
and King’s Continental highways from 
Toronto and Montreal and points be- 
tween. It is 520 miles from Toronto to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Canada, lies just across the 
river, a fifteen minutes’ ferryboat trip, 
with a 35 cent fare for an auto. 

The writer has made this Sault-To- 
ronto trip twice, has made the trip 
from Detroit and lower Michigan four 
times and has made the trip from the 
Sault west through the Upper Penin- 
sula several times, going last year as 
far as Duluth, in fact, with 
the Michigan Pikes ‘ tour- 
ing party, traveling for ) miles east 
along the famous Scott highway to 
Fort William and Port Arthur, where 
he took a boat across Lake Superior to 


{rom 


and then, 
ociation 
) 


the Sault, a ride of a night and a half 
a day in a palatial lake steamer. 

And no matter how they come, or 
whether they skirt Lake Michigan, or 
Lake Huron, or: Lake Superior, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the 
roads they travel will be good roads 
and the pleasure of traveling over 


them will be great. 

The Sault will spend many hundreds 
of dollars advertising its tourist at- 
tractions this year. (It has a full 
page advertisement in this issue of this 
magazine, by the way.) It would not 
pay its hard cash unless it knew that 
it could produce the goods, because it 
does know that the worst advertise- 
ment it could possibly have would be 
people coming here only to be disap- 
pointed. 

There will be a certain amount of 
construction on roads leading here this 
summer, but good detours will be ade- 
quate, plainly marked and not of such 
length that they will cause any undue 
delay or hardship. 

Better come to the Soo this summer 
and hear us toot our horn. 


Palatial Lake Boats and Transcontinental Trains Meet at the Soo Station 


| 
{ | | 
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200,000 Tourists Are Coming 


NFORMATION from all districts where people 
I tour indicates that preparations are being made 

to entertain, during 1922, the largest number of 
tourists of any season in history. These prepara- 
tions are in proportion to the amount of advertising 
that has been done and will be done for the next 
sixty days by each touring region. Tourist agencies 
have doubled their efforts this year, and some sec- 
tions have multiplied their advertising ten and 
twenty fold. In addition to this tremendous in- 
creased advertising of favored regions already ‘on 
the map” quite a number of newer districts are 
flashing in the limelight of publicity with their of- 
ferings to the prospective tourist. 


Leading all other districts in the United States is 
Colorado with the most elaborate advertising cam- 
paign of any. The State of Washington has entered 
the tourist game this year in earnest and is running 
a close second to Colorado in the amount of pub- 
licity that is being seattered throughout the United 
States. Montana also is a notable competitor for 
tourist traffic this year, the campaign being in be- 
half of districts not connected with either Yellow- 
stone or Glacier National Parks. Idaho has taken 
a position along the line, although in a modest posi- 
tion compared to the “big noise” coming from Wash- 
ington, Colorado and Montana. California is mak- 
ing no unusual effort for summer touring, apparent- 
ly depending upon a portion of its $75,000,000 crop 
of winter resorters to remain over during the sum- 
mer, and the usual amount of spring advertising to 
fill up the gaps. 


California leads all other states in tourist traffic 
because Californians recognized the cash assets that 
abound in forests, lakes, streams, mountains and 
historical remnants of adventure and pioneering. 
They capitalized these assets with constructive ad- 
vertising, the main feature of which was financing 
“Sunset Magazine,” a publication that now main- 
tains a regular circulation of more than a half mil- 
lion copies a month and which is the official mouth- 
piece of the “Golden West.” This publication alone 
has cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, perhaps 
several million, since its first issue, but what is that 
compared to the $75,000,000 cash annual tourist traf- 
fic in that state? 


According to E. L. Dixon, secretary of the Detroit 
Tourist and Convention Bureau, tourist business in 
Michigan last year amounted to $100,000,000, and he 
estimates that this colossal sum will be doubled 
within the next decade. A better comprehension of 
the importance of this traffic in Michigan is gained 
by comparing the amount of money tourists left 
with the total payroll of the state. The entire 
amount of money paid in salaries and wages in 
Michigan last year, estimated by the Michigan Manu- 
facturer and Financial Record, was $298,778,600. To 
pay these salaries and wages, cost of raw materials, 
returns on millions of dollars investment in plants 
and machinery, advertising, overhead charges, in- 
surance and depreciation, it was necessary to sell 
$2,068,790,500 worth of manufactured products. The 
tourist trade, amounting to one-third of the total 
state payroll, required practically no investment 
other than a few thousand dollars in advertising. 
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Natural resources were merely capitalized as assets 
which carry no liabilities. Tourists come and leave 
their money, and that is all there is to it. Out of 
the $100,000,000 spent in Michigan last year the Up- 
per Peninsula got about $1,000,000 and perhaps con- 
siderably less. 

Colorado last year netted over $50,000,000 from 
tourist traffic. Northern Minnesota captured $20,- 
000,000 in cash. The total cash income from tourists 
in the New England states is estimated at $150,000,- 
000 annually. British Columbia is a fascinating re- 
gion that keeps several million dollars of tourist 
money annually, and is out to more than double its 
summer cash business this year. Ocean steamship 
lines are carrying the largest volume of advertising 
in their history for European tours. It is estimated 
that more than $600,000,000 annually are spent tour- 
ing Europe. This year the European business bids 
fair to come close to the billion dollar mark. 

Is it any wonder that these regions growing rich 
on tourist traffic are redoubling their efforts for 
more of this cash business in 1922? Is it any won- 
der that many hitherto obscure districts, although 
close to well-patronized objectives for touring, have 
sprung into publicity to beckon the tourist on into 
their fold? They are all wide awake to the desir- 
ability of obtaining the great tourist cash business. 

Fully aware of activities in other touring regions, 
Cloverland Magazine launched the biggest campaign 
in the history of its territory to double the tourist 
traffic in Cloverland this year. This campaign was 
started in January, has been continued from month 
to month with increasing energy, and it will be con- 
tinued the remainder of the year to pave the way 
for a still bigger campaign in 1928. The benefit of 
the work done this year will accrue with interest 
next year if careful follow-up propaganda is carried 
on. If not, tourist traffic will slump, our best cash 
asset will be reduced, and tourists will go to other 
regions that are going out for and contin to stay 
after the business. 

Touring in Cloverland means more to Cloverland 
than it does to many districts. Cloverland has more 
to sell, more to gain. Touring has proven itself to 
be the line of least resistance in inducing people to 
come and see Cloverland. The possibilities of de- 
veloping the vast resources of Cloverland are 
grasped by tourists, lead them to invest in cut-over 
land, improved and partly improved farms, summer 
resorts, summer homes, camp sites, manufacturing 
sites, business sites, development projects of all de- 
criptions, and quite a number become actual farm 
settlers. No other region in America offers such 
, wonderful opportunities to the tourist to become as- 
sociated with the development of a country so rich 
jin potential wealth. 

In addition to these innumerable opportunties for 
profitable investment Cloverland possesses good 
roads, scenic driveways, beautiful recreation spots 
on lakes and streams that abound in game fish; 
landmarks that were epoch-making in history and 
are reminiscent in Indian legend, folklore, thrilling 
adventure, fiction background for prose and poetry, 
primitive life of the vanguard of civilization, mis- 
sions of the daring Jesuits centuries ago. There is 
scarcely a mile of highway in all Cloverland that 
does not have its own bit of fascinating history, its 
own charm and beauty. 

Another feature of Cloverland that will appeal to 
the prospective tourist is its nearness to his home. 
Cloverland is within a night’s ride on the train, or 
two days’ easy driving by automobile, from an in- 
tensely populated district where millions of people 
eagerly look forward to a two weeks’ vacation in 
mid-summer. These millions prefer spending most 
of their vacation in the solitude ofeforests, or along 
the highways that link myriads of lakes and bridge 
sparkling streams, or in a resort surrounded with 
nature’s own handiwork and impregnated with air 
pungent in fragrance of evergreen trees, to the hot 
days of travel in suffocating railway coaches or 
along dusty roads to a destination just in time to 
turn around and go back home. 

Popular touring regions spend thousands of dol- 
lars annually to attract tourists because they bring 
in millions in cash and leave it all. It is the best 
and surest investment a country can make, and it 
brings in the biggest returns on the cash advanced. 

Cloverland as a touring region does not see the 
wisdom of such an investment, even when that in- 
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vestment means more here than in any other dis 
trict because it would serve the multiple purpose 0; 
attracting tourists, settlers and investors. Last yeay 
there were only 400,000 tourists in Greater Cloyer 
land, of which 300;000 went to Northern Minnesota 
where residents believe in their country as a tour 
ist region and advertise it, about 70,000 to Norther; 
Wisconsin, where there is some belief and some 4 
vertising, and about 30,000 to the Upper Peninsak 
of Michigan, where there is little conscious ce 
tion of touring possibilities and still less advertis 
ing. Yet, without minimizing the attractiveness 0 
the Minnesota and Wisconsin sections of Clover 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan has more to offe) 
the tourist than either of the other two. It is riche) 
in historical research, possesses more topographica 
variance, is endowed with a greater variety of re 
sources, scenic, industrial and agricultural, has bet 
ter roads and more of them; and its rail connection; 
penetrate more prospective tourist territory with it! 
direct lines to Chicago on its western border, to De 
troit and eastern points on its eastern border, 

Cloverland is nearer and more accessible to hal 
the population of the United States than any othe) 
touring region, and within a night’s ride on thi 
train, or two days’ driving in a car, there are a) 
least ten million people. A little beyond are million; 
more. In what might be classed properly as borde 
states to Cloverland there are 17,579,085 people—| 
Iowa, 2,404,921; Illinois, 6,485,280; Indiana, 2,930, 
390; Ohio, 5,759,394. Then, there are other million) 
in the next tier of states, and east and west, and o1 
down the Mississippi Valley to the Gulf. A portior 
of these millions go somewhere for the summer o 
to spend a vacation. Surely Cloverland ought to ge; 
a million or two every year. Each year marks ¢ 
growing desire to go somewhere, to get away fron 
the cities even for a week. Automobile sales ari 
increasing by hundreds of thousands each year, ant 
most people buy automobiles to go somewhere. Vai 
cation traffic on the railroads is increasing a 
year. 

Cloverland Magazine adopted the slogan, “200, 001 
tourists in: 1922,” the specific objective being ti 
bring this number of visitors to the Upper Peninsul: | 
of Michigan and Northern Wisconsin this year 
which would double the tourist traffic of last year 
It has been carrying the message to thousands 0! 
prospective tourists since last January, and indica 
tions are that the goal will be attained. But 200, 
000 are not enough, considering the millions to ap 
peal to and the source of touring to be drawn upon) 
Cloverland Magazine has been in competition witl 
well financed publications seeking the same thin; 
for their respective regions, competing with touris 
bureaus having thousands of dollars to spend, fight 
ing for business in a territory where competition ij 
keen. It has had the advantage of a direct contac 
with prospective tourists and in giving them thi 
“Cloverland message” once a month. The goal wil 
be attained. There is no doubt of it now. 

The question confronting Cloverland this seasol 
is: What are you going to do about it? | 

Is each community going to take care of its guesti 
in a manner that will induce them to come again 
Has each community a desirable camp site for tour 
ists? Has each community an information bureat 
go that the visitors may be guided along the bes 
rodds to good fishing grounds, forest retreats, an¢ 
points of interest? Are the hotels prepared to ac 
commodate those not carrying camp equipment 0: 
do not desire camp life? Is every Chamber of Com 
merce, every civic organization, on the alert t 
serve our guests? Are the garages prepared t 
promptly repair all automobiles and provide aut 
supplies? Have merchants stocked up with every 
thing tourists might need? 

These are all-important questions and they mus 
be answered in the affirmative or negative. e 4 
is no dodging, no side-stepping, no excusing. Ths 
answer must be “yes” or “no.” If the answer 1} 
“yes” throughout Cloverland, then we have SOLI 
Cloverland to 200,000 tourists. ‘They will ret 
next year and be the means of bringing many thou 
sands more, If the answer is “no” the efforts 0 
Cloverland Magazine will profit little except for this 
season, for the tourists will not return another yea 
and they will prevent others from coming. 

Cloverland Magazine has done its duty. Will you 
do yours? = |) 
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[Telephone Service 
Is Not All Just 


Conversation 
(Continued from page 11) 


ways get the best results on a cir- 
uit stretch of 500 or 600 miles. Con- 
itions must be almost perfect and 
ypeaters working at their best, with 
ie very best also in human effort if 
ie busy manufacturer of Detroit is 
ying to do business satisfactorily and 
lickly, over our wires, with the cop- 
sr or iron mining company at Calu- 
et or Ishpeming, or if the captain of 
steamer passing Sault Ste. Marie is 
) have a first class conversation with 
s owners at Marine City or with his 
‘ife at St. Clair. It’s up to us, every 
jnute of the time, no matter what 
|e conditions are, what the weather 
» what the time of day or night. 


;Now when John Henry at Menomi- 
x6 wants to talk with pretty Mary 
yhnson at Kalamazoo, all he has to 
» is to lift his receiver and, pronto, 
e toll operator switches him through 
id, for a moment, he loses sight of 
_e fact that he is not down in the 
slery City right near his sweetheart. 
aat’s because our operators, girls 
ho are really doing big things every 
yy in the service, and the Plant men, 
\n0 wade through the floods, sweat 
ider the burning heat of summer 
‘ns and fight with the below-zero 
‘mpests of winter, are on the job in 
‘e right way and are trying to real- 
2 how much the “other fellow’s” job 
dependent on ours. But, supposing 
hen John is whispering his sweet 
lessage of love to Mary, a buzz saw 
jemingly cuts the line right in two 
id all he can hear after that is the 
Vhang Bang Bloose,” or something 
xe that. Nellie Headset and Henry 
»leclimber are right on the job and 
-hn, who suddenly realized he was a 
ag way from Mary, is again magical- 
| transported to her side. 
'Now noise in the wires is a mighty 
z agent of distress to users of long 
stance lines—and to telephone peo- 
fa. And it is not always an easy 
isk to climb around the noise or to 
minate it. It may be due to any 
| the causes mentioned above, or, 
jain, it may be caused by a partridge 
\coming entangled in a pair, as was 
\2@ case near Powers, up in the North- 
{a division, a year or so ago; or it 
ight be caused by a kite string cross- 
iy the wires or a snake crawling over 
\2 crossarm—and that really has 
|ppened. Now and then the small 
ly, exercising his pitching arm, takes 
‘n, with a rock, at an insulator and 
(uses trouble, too, 
At times, elimination of noise means 
jig and careful study and |much 
jrk. Within the past few months 
lise on the circuits between Petos- 
ly and Mackinaw, caused by induc- 
in from power lines, was eliminated, 
\th great improvement of transmis- 
‘nm on the circuits to the upper pen- 
lula. Burned out street lamps 
‘metimes create harmonics — now 
\it’s what one of the engineers says 
ad these what-you-may-call ’ems 
‘ise noise in the paralleling tele- 
lone circuits. In the elimination of 
uble on our wires caused by power 
€s our people co-operate with the 
ver and lighting companies, lamp 
‘Mufacturers and so on. Sometimes 
§ necessary to re-route the lines so 
to eliminate entirely the power line 
osure. 
nprovements in operating methods, 
eful following of these methods by 
‘ traffic folks in setting up circuits 
! routing the calls and the use of 
)oroved equipment help to give bet- 
transmission. But often the boys 
everything working fine and then 
nee along a sleet storm or a regular 
zer of a wind—and we had some 
them the past spring—that will 
lo all of their labor. 
‘roper maintenance of teféphone re- 
ters, the curious little equipment 
t puts new energy or life into the 
)2d waves at intervals along the 
| circuits—is very important to 
}d transmission. 
) ‘requent conferences of superviso- 
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Big ships seek deep streams. 
Enterprises of National scope, and operating under present competi-~ 
tive conditions, require extensive financial resources. 

Like the business man choosing his banking home, the banker in 
selecting a city correspondent always has in mind the caliber of that 


connection: 


ments of every customer. 


1—Large enough that its facilities may be adequate for the require~ 


2—Broad enough in spirit and perspective to help the patron 


capitalize all the possibilities of his business. 


SAFETY 

SPIRIT 
EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER 
CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS 
PRESTIGE 


banks recognize as desirable. 


35—Small enough that its officers may be thoroughly acquainted and 
heartily in sympathy with what each patron is working to accomplish. 


With $4,700,000 capital and surplus—and an experience of 53 years 
in the service of commercial enterprises whose products in many in~ 
stances are distributed throughout the world—the Union Trust Com~ 
pany has in an unusual degree the caliber which our correspondent 


Our policy is to place our facilities, experience and financial associations 
fully at the command of our correspondent banks in the service of their 


customers. 


We believe this co-operation will prove of unusual interest to 


banks and bankers now seeking the most effective Chicago connection. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 


:; CHICAGO 


The B/L Bank in America’s Freight Center 


MMU CE ut | 
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ry people are held on matters per- 
taining to transmission, and with very 
beneficial results. Such a conference 
was held in January at Petoskey, with 
all of the repeater maintenance men 
of the Plant department and with 
Traffic representatives from all Civis- 
ions sitting in. Particular reference 
was made in that conference to trans- 
mission to upper peninsula points. 

In order to improve transmission 
over the circuits to the upper penin- 
sula it has been decided that special 
repeater balancing equipment will be 
needed at Petoskey. The designing 
of these networks is now being work- 
ed out. Necessary changes in such 
equipment at Grand Rapids also has 
been made. 

Later types have been or are to be 
arranged to replace the repeaters at 
various points and additional equip- 
ment will go in at others. At Cadil- 
lac, for instance, the mechanical re- 
peater is to be replaced with a vacu- 
um tube through line set and addi- 
tional cord circuit repeaters will go 
in at Petoskey and Marquette. 

Personal instruction to the operat- 
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ing supervisory forces on the proper 
use of repeaters and circuits is given, 
with the result that transmission is 
benefitted. Charts indicating the con- 
nection on which repeaters should be 
used and arrangements made for re- 
peater offices to insert repeaters, if 
required although not specified by the 
calling office, have been made for use 
at repeater offices. Improvement in 
the use of repeaters and routing of 
calls has resulted. 

Proper routing of calls, of course, 
has a direct bearing on satisfactory 
transmission, There is a possibility 
that better results can be obtained by 
changing the routing on calls between 
the upper peninsula and points in the 
Thumb district of the lower peninsu- 
la, and the traffic engineers are mak- 
ing a study of the question. 

It is proposed, also, to equip the 
Escanaba-Marinette circuit with a 
network so it can be used with the 
Marinette repeater, and to equip the 
circuit with a cord circuit vacuum 
tube repeater to replace the mechani- 
cal repeater at Marinette. That will 
make it possible to route calls from 


Escanaba and the Soo and tributary 
points through Marinette instead of 
through Marquette. 

And, so it goes, all showing that the 
men and women of our organization 
are ever on the job to give better and 
more satisfactory service and to 
eliminate those conditions that make 
for poor service. 


CHAMPION JERSEY COW 


ISCONSIN’S State Jersey record 
W has been broken by Milan’s 
Light Beauty 351856, owned by 
Jersey Crest Farms, Oconto Falls, Wis- 
consin. Milan’s Light Beauty pro- 
duced 12,094 pounds of milk, 791.07 
pounds of butter-fat, starting test at 
five years and eight months of age. 
She was milked three times per day 
during the period of her record and 
averaged thirty-three pounds of milk 
per day. Her best month for butter-fat 
production was June, the third month 
of her lactation, when she produced 
85.21 pounds. Beauty has a previous 
record at three years and ten months 
of age of 10,182 pounds of milk, 658.24 
pounds of butter-fat, 
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STOP HERE AND REST 
Free Tourist Camps 


On the Beautiful Peshtigo River Midway 


Between Milwaukee and Lake Superior 


The Key to Both Sides of the Peshtigo Awaits You at Peshtigo, 
the Midway Point on Your Auto Trip, Where Fishing Is Good. 


Every Camp Convenience Is at Your Service 
Good Roads to All Camp Sites 
Camp Supplies and Equipment at Peshtigo 


TOURING INFORMATION BUREAU 


Peshtigo Commercial Club 
PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 


Effective May 15th to San Francisco, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal.; Portland, 
Ore.; Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 


Effective June 1st to Salt Lake City, Utah; Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Colo.; Yellowstone, 
Rocky Mountain and Glacier National Parks, also 
{o important points in Wyoming and South Dakota. 


Wide choice of routes. Favorable stopover privi- 
leges, liberal return limits. 


Splendidly equipped through trains. 


Escorted all-expense tours to Yellowstone and 
Colorado every week during Park season. Ask for 
particulars. 


Let our travel experts plan your summer itiner- 
ary. Detailed information, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc. upon application to Ticket Agents, 


C. & N. W. Ry. 

VERY SPECIAL New scenic route to Yellow- 
stone National Park via Lan- 

der opens July 1, 1922. Takes you through the historic In- 

dian country, Jackson Hole Region and Teton Mountains to 

the Southern Entrance. 


June, 1922 | 
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The Real and Make-Believe 


By REX BEACH ; 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER & BROS. | 


N HIS way down-town Phillips 

stopped at a Subway news- 

stand and bought all the morn- 

ing papers. He acknowledged 
that he was vastly excited. As he 
turned in at the stage door he thrilled 
at sight of the big electric sign over 
the theater, pallied now in the morn- 
ing sunshine, but symbolizing in frost- 
ed letters the thing for which he had 
toiled and fought, had hoped and des- 
paired these many years. There it 
hung, a dream come true, and it read, 
“A Woman’s Thrall, By Henry Phil- 
lips.” 

The stage-door man greeted him 
with a toothless smile and handed 
him a bundle of telegrams. mumbling: 
“T knew it would go over. Mr. Phillips. 
The notices are swell, ain’t they?” 

“They seem to be.” 

“7 ain’t seen their equal since ‘The 
Music Master’ opened. We'll run a 
year.” 

This differed from the feverish, 
half-hysterical praise of the evening 
before, Phillips had made allowances 
then for the spell of a first-night en- 
thusiasm and had prepared himself 
for a rude awakening this morning— 
he had seen too many plays fail, to 
put much faith in the fulsomeness of 
firstnighters—but the words of the 
doorman carried conviction. He had 
felt confident up to the last moment, 
to be sure, for he knew he had put his 
life’s best work into this drama, and 
he believed he had written with a 
master’s cunning; nevertheless, when 
his message had gone forth a sudden 
panic had seized him. He had begun 
to fear that his judgment was distort- 
ed by his nearness to the play, or that 
his absorption in it had blinded him 
to its defects. It was evident now, 
however, that these fears had been 
ill-founded, for no play could receive 
such laudatory reviews as these and 
fail to set New Yorkers aflame. 

Certain printed sentences kept 
dancing through his memory: “Un- 
known dramatist of tremendous pow- 
er,” “A love story so pitiless, so true. 
that it electrifies,” “The deep cry of 
a suffering heart,” “Norma Berwynd 
enters the galaxy of stars.” 

That last sentence was the most 
significant, the most wonderful of all. 
Norma Berwynd a star! Phillips 
could scarcely credit it; he wondered 
if she had the faintest notion of how 
or why her triumph had been effected. 

The property man met him, and he 
too was smiling. 

“IT just came from the office,” he 
began. “Say! they’re raving. It’s 
the biggest hit in ten years.” 

“Oh. come now! It’s too early for 
the afternoon papers—” 

“The papers be blowed! It’s the 
public that makes a play; the whole 
town knows about this one already. 
It’s in and over, I tell you; we'll sell 
out tonight. Believe me, this is a 
knock-out—a regular bull’s-eye. It 
won't take no government bonds to 
bridge us over the next two weeks.” 

“Did you get the new props?” 

“Sure! The electrician is working 
on the drop light for the first act; 
we'll have a better glass crash to- 
night, and I’ve got a brand-new -dag- 
ger. That other knife was all right, 
es Mr. Francis forgot how to handle 
i rhe 

“Nevertheless, it’s dangerous. We 
came near havi:,; a real tragedy last 
evening. Don't let’s take any more 
chances.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault. on the level.” 
the property man insisted. “Francis 
always ‘goes up’ at an onening.” 

“Thank Heaven the papers didn’t 
notice it.’ 

“Huh! We could afford to kill an 
actor for notices like them. It would 
make great advertising and please the 
RENE Say! I knew this show was 
a hit:? 

Under the dim-lit vault of the stage 
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Phillips found the third-act scenery | 
set for the rehearsal he had called, | 
then, having given his instructions to 
the wardrobe woman, he drew a chair 
up before a bunch light and prepared | 
to read for a second time the morning | 
reviews. | 

He had attempted to read them at | 
breakfast, but his wife— The play-| 
wright sighed heavily at the memory} 
of that scene. Léontine had been very) 
unjust, as usual. Her temper had run) 
away with her again and had forced) 
him to leave the house with his splen-| 
did triumnh spoiled, his first taste of} 
victory like ashes in his mouth. He/ 
was, in a way, accustomed to these} 
endless, senseless rows, but their in- 
creasing frequency was becoming! 
more and more trying, and he was be-| 
ginning to doubt his ability to stand) 
them much longer. It seemed partic: 
ularly nasty of Léontine to seize upon 


_this occasion to vent her open dislike} 


of him—their relations were already} 
sufficiently strained. Marriage, all at 
once, assumed a very lopsided aspect 
to the playwright; he had given so 
much and received so little. 

With an effort he dismissed the sub: 
ject from his mind and set himself to 
the more pleasant task of looking at 
his play through the eyes of the re. 
viewers. ; 

They had been very fair, he decided, 
at last. Their only criticism was one) 
which he had known to be inevitable 
therefore he felt no resentment. 

“Norma Berwynd was superb,” he 
read; “she combined with rare beaut) 
a personality at once bewitching anc 
natural, She gave life to her lines) 
she was deep, intense, true; she rost 
to her emotional heights in a burst 0) 
power which electrified the audience} 
We cannot but wonder why such a 
artist has remained so long undis 
covered.” i 

The dramatist smiled; surely tha 
was sufficient praise to compensat 
him for the miserable experience h 
had just undergone. He read further 

“Alas, that the same kind thing 
cannot be said of Irving Francit 
whose name is blazoned forth in le! 
ters of fire above the theater. He ha 
established himself as one of Ame! 
ica’s brightest stars; but the rdle ¢ 
John Danton does not enhance hi 
reputation. In his lighter scenes h 
was delightful, but his emotional m¢ 
ments did not ring true. In the whit 
hot climax of the third act, for i 
stance. which is the big scene of th| 
play, he was stiff, unnatural, unco! 
vincing. Either he saw Miss Berwyn| 
taking the honors of stardom awa} 
from him and generously submerge} 
his own talent in order to enhance h¢ 
triumph, or it is but another proof ( 
the statement that husband and wil 
do not make convincing lovers in tl 
realm of the make-believe. It wWé 
surely due to no lack of opportunil 
on his part—” . 

So the writer thought Irving Fra 
cis had voluntarily allowed his wi 
to rival him. Phillips smiled at thi) 
Some actors might be capable of su() 
generosity, but hardly Irving Franci, 
He recalled the man’s insistent d 
mands during rehearsals that tl 
script be changed to build up his ov, 
part and undermine that of his wif) 
the many heated arguments whil 
had even threatened to prevent tl 
final performance 6f the piece. Irving 
egotism had blinded him to the tr} 
result of these quarrels, for althou} 
he had been given more lines, m0 
scenes, Phillips had seen to it thi 
Norma was the one to really profit [ 
the changes. Author and star ht 
been upon the verge of rupture mc 
than once during that heartbreaki 
period of preparation, but Phil 
was supremely glad now that he B 
held himself in control. Léonti 
constant nagging had borne fruit, # 
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Cloverland 


Gie Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan 


() FFERS every attraction which ap- 
peals, particularly, to the tourist. 


There are 1,200 or more miles of ma- 
cadamized touring highways and side- 
routes. 


There are thousands of sparkling in- 
land lakes and streams, where bathing, 
boating, camping and fishing are af- 
forded. 


There are the lofty, pine-crested hills, 
and the deep, green valleys. 


There are the great areas of virgin 
forest, pierced throughout by the Clov- 
erland trail—and the broad, rolling 
plain. 


You will like Cloverland because it is 
different. 


ESD 


For Maps and Booklets Write 


(ae Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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READ THIS COLUMN EVERY MONTH 


| MENOMINEE COUNTY 


WHERE 


! Corn is King ana Clover is Queen 


Dairying Is a Straight Road to Prosperity 


States. 


Dairying produces the largest returns per acre of any of the live stock 
industries. The even climate, pure soft water, few flies, abundant 
growth of the tame grasses, also the dependability and low cost at which 
suitable winter feeding crops can be produced, such as corn, corn silage, 
clover, alfalfa, peas, oats, barley, etc., gives to Menominee County the 
distinction of being unsurpassed by any district anywhere in this line. 


A Good Dairy Herd Like Money in the Bank. Your Banker Will Be 
Pleased to See You If You Need a Loan and Have a Good Dairy Herd. 


Mr. Reader, have you outgrown your present environment? 
want more land for your money? Are you tired of renting or working 
for others? Do you want a home of your own? If so, come to Me- 
nominee County, where you can have all of the advantages of a modern 
civilization and where there are more opportunities than people to em- 
brace them. 


Do you 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION TRIP, SEE MENOMINEE 
COUNTY WHERE FARMERS PROSPER 


See these farms, drive over these macadam roads, drink this pure water, 
eat these fruits and vegetables, fish and swim in these lakes and streams, 
stay at the public camping grounds, get acquainted with US. YOU 
WILL COME BACK. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Business Locations, Good Farms at Reasonable Prices, 


Unimproved Cut-over Land at $10.00 to $25.00 Per Acre. 


Menominee County Produces More Milk Than Some Entire Southern 
| 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 


Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 

J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 

Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


&@ This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors 
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A Farmers’ Organization T 
Has Succeeded 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Food Administration 
gave little or no attention to the 
means of securing the prescribed 
grades, and the mechanical graders, 
which were hastily manufactured and 
put on the market to meet the new 
requirements, undoubtedly worked a 
serious injustice to the growers. Asa 
result, when the crop was delivered to 
the shippers, farmers, who had labor- 
ed diligently under the stress and 
strain of war-time conditions to pro- 
duce more food were compelled practi- 
cally to give away, or haul home again 
for stock feed, many bushels of pota- 
toes which they knew were within the 
grade limits and suitable for human 
food. The price was below that of the 
preceeding year, and this combina- 
tion of circumstances, to put the mat- 
ter mildly, developed into a feverish 


regulation 


state of discontent among Michigan ~ 


potato growers which reached its cli- 
max early in 1918. 


At the beginning of this period of 
unrest neither the state nor federal 
marketing departments were in a po- 
sition to cope with the situation. The 
agent of the United States Bureau of 
Markets had been withdrawn for other 
services, and the State Director of 
Markets did not appear to sense the 
magnificent opportunity which this 
situation presented for a big stroke 
along the line of cooperative effort. 
At this time, however, when the need 
for a strong, intelligent leader was 
greatest, such a leader appeared. 


Early in 1918, Hale Tennant was ap- 
pointed Field Agent in Marketing for 
Michigan in the employ of the federal 
Bureau of Markets. Mr. Tennant was 
a trained economist and student of 
eooperative affairs, and he already had 
gained considerable practical exper- 
ience in cooperative methods through 
the organization and federation of the 
Michigan grape growing interests. 
Among the potato growers themselves 
the fierce, unreasoning antagonism 
against the grading regulation, and 
all who advocated it, obscured their 
real needs. With the new Field Agent 
in Marketing, however, the issue was 
clear and he made his plans accord- 
ingly. 

In general the plan for organizing 
the potato growers comprised the for- 
mation of a local marketing unit at 
each important trading point and a 
federation of these local units into a 
central selling agency. The idea of 
cooperative marketing associations 
had been developed in many communi- 
ties through the efforts of the County 
Agricultural Agents. When the Fed- 
eral Field Agent arrived on the scene, 
therefore, several such organizations 
were well under way, but no uniform 
plan was being followed and no one, 
with possibly the exception of W. C. 
Cribbs in Antrim county, was pushing 
the really important idea of federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Tennant began his work by out- 
lining his plan for purely cooperative, 
non-profit local associations of farm- 
ers, and he proceeded to organize 
groups of farmers at points where the 
demand was greatest, He stated that 
it was his intention, when twenty such 
associations were organized and on a 
working basis, to call a meeting of 
delegates from these locals for the 
purpose of federation and the forma- 
tion of a central selling agency. Farm- 
ers were ready and anxious to join 
the movement, and the rapidity with 
which the plan progressed is shown 
by the fact that when, in August, 
1918, a meeting was held in Traverse 
City to consider the formation of a 
central exchange, delegates from thir- 
ty-three associations were present. 

In the organization of a community 
for cooperative marketing a meeting 
of interested farmers was called by 
the County Agricultural Agent and 
the marketing project fully explained 
and discussed. All who then desired 
to do so signed a membership agree- 
ment, elected directors, and provided 


board and their places are at Pp 


June, 


for committees on by-laws, memb 
ship, warehouse, etc. 


The directors usually organize 
once, drew up Articles of Assoc 
and forwarded copies of the same yw 
proper fees to the county cler 
secretary of state. All of the ne 


amended. This act provided for. 
operative associations organized or} 
non-profit basis, and, at the time, 


for such an organization. Recep 
however, a new corporation law 
72 of 1921, is used as the basis for 
farmers’ organizations. AS a f 
of financing the associations the} 
bers on joining paid a memb 
fee ranging in different associ 
from $10 to $50, and each one 
a non-interest bearing collateral n 
for $100. 


In the beginning some banks 
ed to accept these notes as se 
for loans to the associations, a 
effort has been made to make the n 
conform as closely as possible w 
the requirements of the state 
ing laws. It is recognized that t 
is a valid objection to the use ¢ 
large number of small, individual] 
lateral notes as security for loans, 
the State Banking Commissioner 
recommended a sort of joint h 
signed by all the members, in 1 
the collateral notes. In associ 
where the members themselves do 
finance their own business and 
tions, this joint bond for security 
doubtlessly be used in the future. 

On joining a marketing associat! 
the member signs an agreement 
the terms of which he appointed 
association his agent for the purpie 
of handling, grading, and market 
all of his marketable potatoes 
other specified farm crops, @é 
what he may use for home con 
tion, for feed and seed, or sell i 
than car lots for local consw 
and distribution. He also agree 
pay the association its regular 
for its services, and, in case h 
or refuses to deliver his pledged erc} 
he agrees to pay as liquidated da 
ages an amount equal to the handl¢ 
charges on the crops withheld. 


In his first report as president) 
the Michigan Potato Growers’ { 
change the late Dorr D. Buell s( 
that it was the idea from the out) 
that all the cooperative organizati 
should allay themselves togethe 
a central organization which wou 
the governing body, the busine 
ministrator of the several local © 
izations, and would be the sellin 
buying agencies for all. In acco 
with this purpose the authorize 
resentatives of thirty-three mark 
associations, who met in Tr 
City, August 9-10, 1918, ele 
board of directors, drew up b 
and created the central organi 
The directors were Dorr D. 
who on the organization of the 
became president and general 
ger; Henry Curtis, vice preside 
B. Large, secretary and treasur 
Harvey Wilce, C. A. Wood, H. 
nold, and EH. J. Smith. Since 
ganization directors Wilce, 
and Smith have resigned fro 


\ 
i 
( 


filled by Fred Smith, vice pr 
Oscar Weirich, and Ernest 
The city of Cadillac was sele 
the headquarters for the exchat 
The Michigan Potato Growers ? 
change started without a cent of C? 
tal in sight. In the language o 
Curtis, then vice president, b 
president, “The exchange b 
career with no capital and no 
tion.” The fee which-was 
for registering the articles of as 
tion was donated by the dif 
themselves. Before the end of 
year, however, bank deposits sho) 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Weitzel Lock The Poe Lock 


The Davis Lock 
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The Sabin Lock 


“SOO” 


Rapids 


The Famous 


Canadian Lock 


Sault Ste. Marie is 
“The Hub of the Lakes” 


AULT STE. MARIE is at the eastern end of Clov- 

erland, Michigan’s upper peninsula on the St. 
Mary’s river, the beautiful and vitally important link 
of the Great Lakes connecting Lakes Huron and Su- 
perior. The Sault famous for the St. Mary’s rapids 
and the locks which make them passable for large 
shipping, is on the Canadian border and the only port 
of entry on the Great Lakes between Port Huron, just 
above Detroit, and Duluth. 


Place of Scenic Beauty 


Aside from the beauties of the St. Mary’s river, 
which extends for more than 60 miles as the interna- 
tional borderline, the Sault is surrounded by beauty 
spots, all of which are easily accessible by good auto 
‘roads. Just 35 miles due south, for instance, are the 
famous Les Chenaux Islands, “The Snows,” and just 
beyond the Straits of Mackinac. Over into Canada 
(fifteen minutes on the ferry, with auto fare 35 cents 
and 10 cents per person) are scores of small lakes, the 
\beautiful “Landslide” at Crystal Falls, the Sylvan Val- 
ley—plenty of one day tours to fill a vacation pleas- 


‘urably. 
Fishing, Golf, Etc. 


_ The Sault has the finest rainbow trout fishing in the 
world at its very doors, in the rapids, scores of streams 
provide brook trout, muskellonge in Monoskong bay 
20 miles away, black bass at the Neebish, wall-eyed 

at a score of spots along the: St. Mary’s, not to 
mention perch, pickerel, and so on. 

_The Sault has a fine golf course on the shore of the 
river just two miles from the center of town, and there 
iS another ore across the river in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, both open to tourists for a nominal daily fee. 


Climate Unexcelled 


The days are warm and the nights always cool, 
Water supply from crystal clear Lake Superior. The 

ult is really an ideal spot and the fact is being rec- 
ognized more and more. 


Information for All 
Visitors 


Complete data on routes, road 
conditions, hotels, fishing, golf, rail 
and passenger boat schedules, is on 
hand at the Sault for the tourists. 
Every assistance will be given to 
those seeking Information, This 
will be supplied by the TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAU of the 
Civic and Commercial Association, 
Murray Hill Building. 


Camp Site for 
Tourists 


A Free Camping plgce for tour- 
ists, fitted with rest rooms, tent- 
ing and parking space, fire places, 
toilets, etc., and equipped with 
stoves, electric lights and so on, is 
maintained on Portage avenue, 
east, fronting the river, 1! miles 
from the center of the city. Tour- 
ists are urged to take advantage 
of this camp site, which is there 
for their use. 


GA = erent. sa 
Sec-rach 


VE he Weitzel, or first lock built by the Federal Government, was completed in 1881. It is 515 feet long. The Pce Lock, completed in 1896, is 800 feet long 
and 100 feet wide. The Davis and Sabin Locks, completed in 1914 and 1919, respectively, are each 1,350 feet long and 80 feet wide. 


Your Choice oj 


Several Return Routes 
UTOMOBILE TOURISTS need not have any 


fears of a monotonous retracing of their way af- 
ter reaching the Sault. With fine highways leading to 
and from the city east, west and south, this spot is be- 
coming more and more the half-way stop for those 
who, after spending a few days or a week or more, 
keep on and make the circuit of one or another of 
the Great Lakes. 


The Lake Michigan Route 


Those coming from the west, for instance, from 
Wisconsin or Minnesota, can leave the Sault, travel 
62 miles south and east to the Straits of Mackinac 
and crossing the straits, go down through lower Michi- 
gan and thus make the circuit of Lake Michigan. Or 
the route is often reversed by those from Detroit and 
other parts of lower Michigan, who cross the Straits, 
come to the Sault and then travel west over beautiful 
upper peninsula roads and south along the western 
shore of Lake Michigan in Wisconsin to Chicago, 


Around Lake Huron 


A tour becoming suddenly popular with the comple- 
tion of the fine 500-mile highway between the Sault 
and Toronto is that around Lake Huron. Leaving the 
Sault the autoist goes down through Canada along the 
north shore of Georgian bay, skirting Lake Nipissing 
and then through the very heart of the Lake of Bays 
country and the Muskoka district to “old” or lower 
Ontario, Toronto, Niagara Falls, and thence west, 
along the north or south shore of Lake Erie. 


As to Lake Superior 


Taking a beautiful lake steamer at the Sault, and 
putting the car aboard, the tourist can debark at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, if he wishes, and travel the 
remarkable Scott Highway, 220 miles of almost perfect 
road, to Duluth, and thence back south through Wis- 
consin or west into Minnesota. Or he can skirt the 
southern shore of Lake Superior on good roads 
through Michigan and Wisconsin all the way to Du- 
luth, if he wishes. 


SONS 
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Good Roads Now Lead to 
Sault Ste. Marie 
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Most Rapid Agricultural Progress of Any 


County in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
That’s the Record of 


GOGEBIC COUNTY 


There Are Many Good Reasons 


Gogebic County offers the best inducements to the settler— 
good soil at $10 to $25 an acre, land that grew hardwood and 
| 


is easily cleared, and sold on liberal terms at a low price, yiv- 
ing the settler a chance to conserve his capital for improve- 
ments. : 

Co-operation of farmers who have made a success of farm- 
ing and dairying in the county, of friendly banks and business 
men, unstinted aid from a wide-awake County Farm Bureau, 
help the settler to make his enterprise a success. 

Guernsey and Holstein Breeders’ Associations, a Cow Test- 
ing Association, Farmers’ Milling Companies, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, and similar organizations that help the new settler get 
started right. 

Land Clearing is done co-operatively, reducing the cost to 
a minimum. 


The greatest iron ore mines in the world are at Ironwood, 
Bessemer and Wakefield, providing near-by, high-priced mar- 
kets for all farm produce. The great iron mines also open up 
a market for small timber on cut-over land, which settlers are 
able to supply from their land. 

Labor is available in the lumbering, mining and other indus- 
tries, so that settlers may work out part time if they desire, and 
a good wages to help pay for improvements or pay for the 
and. 

An assured rainfall that makes crops a certainty. 

Gogebic County is especially adapted for dairying and grow- 
ing potatoes, the two biggest and most profitable cash crops in 
agriculture. 

Co-operation among all the people of Gogebic County to 
make agriculture a success. 

U. S. census for 1920 show that 51% of all increase in 
agricultural development was in Cloverland, and Gogebic 
County leads all other Cloverland counties in percentage of in- 
crease in development. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 2 


Thousands of tourists will spend a week to a month in Clov- 
erland next summer. Gogebic County offers ideal lakes and 
streams that abound with fish, great areas of virgin forest, 
good roads, and FREE CAMP SITES at convenient locations. 
Spend part of your vacation in Gogebic County and while you 
are enjoying an unexcelled outing you will have an opportun- 
ity to verify all that is claimed for Gogebic County. 


For special or detail information write to 


C. E. GUNDERSON 
County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 
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MILKING SHORTHORN 


By J. L. TORMEY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


N THE early development of Short- 
Tito two strains were developed. 

Both originated trom the same foun- 
dation stock, the native cattle on 
larms in the Tees Hiver Valley in 
Northeastern England. Accurate rec- 
ords are traceable back to the early 
improvers who lived in the urst half 
of the nineteenth century. These two 
strains—one for beet, the other for 
better milking qualities, were distrib- 
uted geographically north and south 
ot the Tees Valley which divides the 
counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land. The cattle taken north into 
Northern England and Scotland were 
chosen for earlier maturing qualities 
and more beefiness. Those taken 
southward and* covering England’s 
tarms like a blanket were selected for 
better milking qualities. Cruickshank, 
the Scotchman, developed the Scotch 
or beef type; Bates, the Hnglishman, 
improved the milking qualities. 

Milking Shorthorns please the Eng- 
lish tenant farms who milk cows to 
pay rent. Fully 90 per cent of the 
dairy products consumed in the great 
industrial centers of London, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield and Liverpool are pro- 
duced from Shorthorn milk. 

Similar conditions exist in Ireland 
with perhaps a higher percentage of 
Shorthorn cows in the dairies. Where 
Britishers have gone they have taken 
Shorthorn cows for dairies—the ma- 
jority of the dairy cows of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa being 
Shorthorns. In the Argentine, South 
America, Shorthorns furnish the great 
bulk of milk consumed. Shorthorn 
dairy cows are numerous in Canada. 
In the United States, the early impor- 
tations were mostly of the type in 
vogue in England; and Shorthorn 
cows that were heavy milk producers 
were common on farms east of the 
Mississippi. Today most of the milk- 
ing Shorthorns are located in the 
northeastern part of the United States. 

Breeders of Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota and Colorado have also at- 
tracted much public attention to milk- 
ing Shorthorns by their performance 
at the pail; in the show ring; and the 
ability of the offspring to finish into 
valuable meat animals. 


AVING in the last two years cir- 
cuited Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan on its good roads boost- 
ing jaunts the Michigan Pikes Asso- 
ciation will circle around Lake Michi- 
gan in July. The tour totals 1,729.2 
miles and will consume thirteen and 
one-half days, starting from Detroit 
on July 7 and finishing on July 20. 
Capt. W. S. Gilbreath, president of the 
M. P. A. and manager of the Detroit 
Automobile Club, announces that dur- 
ing the thirteen and one-half days the 
association will conduct seventy-seven 
good roads meetings in as many cities 
along the route. The Michigan Pikes 
Association membership is made up 
of good roads boosters from all walks 
of life and its object is to accelerate 
the building of better highways and 
promote through touring routes. 
Roughly the itinerary of the tour is 
Detroit to’ Chicago, Milwaukee, Calu- 
met, Mackinaw City, Muskegon, Grand 
Rapids and Detroit. On reaching Pe- 
toskey on the return trip down the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan the 
tour will be combined with the tour 
of the West Michigan Pikes Associa- 
tion, from that point to Grand Rapids. 
William H. Loutit, president of the 
West Michigan Pikes Association has 
announced that, his organization con- 
templated a tour from Chicago to Pe- 
toskey over the W. M. P. link of the 
Dixie Highway, July 14-16 and amal- 
gamating his tour with Capt. Gil- 
Breath’s organization for the return 
trip to Grand Rapids, where the West 
“Pikers” will disband on July 19. 
The Michigan Pikes Association’s 
party will probably number 150 to 200 
tourists and from thirty to forty cars 


The champion butterfat Short 
cow of the United States is § 
647217 owned by Sherwood 
Far Hills, N. J. From Oct, 
to Oct. 20, 1920, she produce 
pounds of milk and 692.22 
butterfat. During the month ¢ 
cember, 1919, she produced 1. 
pounds of milk and 70.177 po 
butterfat. She weighed 1,510 p 
at start of test and finished 1 
1,590 pounds, thus gaining 80 
She was 8 years 3 months an 
old when the test started an 
a calf 234 days of the testin 
These are qualities of real 1 
Shorthorns: to produce profitabl 
gain in weight when drying off, 
to breed regularly at. steady, 
work. 

Rose of Glenside V57-745— 
Shorthorn cows in the United § 
in a year’s milk production, } 
ord being 18,075.2 pounds of 
624.76 pounds of butterfat. — 

In the milking Shorthorn 
published by the American §$h 
Breeders’ Association, Chica, 
appear records of 1,277 coy 
average yearly milk yield p 
8,488.65 pounds; and 767 co 
average yearly butterfat pro 
331.7 pounds, with an averag 
3.87 per cent, 

In cow testing associations 
Shorthorns have in cases prov 
economical when placed in 
tion with other breeds. They 
to American farmers who 
profitable milk production and 
raise the claves to make 
profit. 4 

In Canada, the leading Sh 
cow from the standpoint of da 
duction is Mollie 97295. Sh 
a record at 10 years of age 
March 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 
duced 16,815 pounds of milk ai 
rounds of butterfat. : 

In Australia, Melba 15th of ] 
lara, has produced 21,635.5— 
milk and 954.5 pounds of 
which is the highest report 
horn record for both milk and }) 
fat. F 


and trucks. The tourists will n 
hotels en route, being housed ii 
racks, the same plan for sleepin 
featured its 1921 tour “Aro 
Superior.” Every tourist is” 
with a camp cot, the indiv 
vides .the blankets and the 
equipment and baggage is 
ed by the tours’ truck train, ut 
direction of Capt. Harold Aa 
mer M. T..C. officer. . 3 
The high spot of the tour ¥ 
Calumet as the tourists 
forty-eight hours in the Cop 
try, visiting the scenic spo 
Keweenaw Peninsula and al 
down in the copper mines an 
ing the smelters. While hea 
will be made in Calumet th 
will also visit Houghton, Ha 
Lake Linden. 4 
The schedule of the noon and! 
stops of the tour follows: — 


Date Noon. | Night. 
July 7.....Detroit Owosso, 
July 8 ....Kalamazoo Michiga 
July:..9> .... Chicago i 

July 10 ....Manitowoc Menomin 
July 11 ....Iron Mt. Crystal 
July 12), -y.-Caliumeti.. (ares ™ 
July 13 ....Day spent in Copper 
July 14r by.) selec Marquette 
July 15 Munising Newbe 
Duly eee eee rene 

July 17 ....Petoskey ‘Traverse 
July 18 ....Manistee Muskego 
July 19 ....Holland Grand R 
July 20 ..Jackson Detroit 


There is only one way t 
country can compete with 
Europe and that is by eco 
industry. We must get dow 
and saving. The farmers 
back to pre-war conditions, 
many ways the extravaganei 
cities still continues——1] 

os 
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ENOMINEE 2, CLOVERLAND | 


Most Scenic and Convenient Stop-over Point on Wap | 
To and From the Great North Woods 


iM 


taurants, garages, Outing supply houses in the city. 


Menominee’s Municipal FREE BATHING BEACH. Downtown Near Hotels and Restaurants. Free Bath Houses / ; 

}}/ FREE CAMP SITES along the beautiful Green Bay Boulevard near the Famous Henes Park, Hi 
tf} mature’s own playground that has never been rudely disturbed by the hand of man. Only | 
i) driveways and paths have been cut to let you through a primeval forest. Good hotels, res- et 
/ 

| 


x The Lure and Joy of Touring the Hidden Regions of Cloverland 


For Detailed Information Address HOWARD E. NADEAU, President 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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| These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


' 1 At $1850 


Are the best values offered 
in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
. worth while could have 
produced such a remark- 
esable suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 


Young Men's 


Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. The men’s 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
® Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


! 
} 
| First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 
Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
| tight under arm-pits. 
Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 
Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of thie advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Radio Takes Nation by Storm 


MAZING figures, applying to 

the rapid expansion of popular 

and commercial interest in 

radio telephony, appear in the 
comprehensive survey of radio in its 
merchandising and advertising possi- 
bilities, prepared by Arthur Wiesen- 
berger, Director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Information of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Broadcasting stations of the 360- 
meter wave length number now well 
over 100, an increase of more than 50 
per cent within less than one month. 
Department store broadcasting sta- 
tions of this class throughout the 
United States have increased 100 per 
cent within the one month period and 
constitute nearly 13 per cent of the 
total number. There are listed in the 
report of 202 manufacturers of radio 
apparatus, including 34 plants produc- 
ing complete receiving sets; 85 man- 
ufacturers of accessories and special 
units for receiving sets; 23 manufac- 
turers of raw materials and parts used 
in construction of radio apparatus, 
and 34 manufacturers of A and B bat- 
teries and battery recharging devices. 
A vast literature of radio*has been 
born, almost over night. Nine new 
magazines devoted to radio are listed. 
Numberless popular monthly and 
weekly publications, together with all 
trade journals even remotely con- 
cerned with the new field of indus- 
trial and commercial activity, are de- 
voting departments to the subject. 
Newspapers in all large cities and 
thousands in smaller centers feature 
radio information for the general pub- 
lic. 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation survey, entitled “Radio Mer- 
chandising in Department Stores,” 
covers radio’s industrial and commer- 
cial development to date. The key- 
note throughout is that radio can be 
made commercially profitable only in- 
sofar as the merchandising of it is 
conducted on the basis of consistent, 


practical service to the entire com- 
munity. 
Of all merchandise, the foreword 


points out, radio is essentially a ser- 
vice business, Radio equipment is so 
varied in nature and use; the radio 
art is still so largely in process of 
aevelopment, and the instruments re- 
quired are of construction and adjust- 
ment so delicate that stores which 
would successfully deal in radio goods 
must be prepared to give real service 
and to stand behind the merchandise 
sold. Knowledge of the principles of 
radio telephony, and a.sales force 
especially intelligent and trained, are 
indispensible. 

The survey informs the merchant 
fully as to the underlying principles 
and supplies the latest data compiled 
with regard to radio in its national 
aspects. The directory lists all broad- 
casting stations licensed by the gov- 
ernment to broadcast, on a 360-meter 
wave length, news, music, lectures, 
market reports and time signals; and 
it lists, besides, amateur stations 
broadcasting, intermittently, and oc- 
casionally with special programs, on 
200 meters. 

These latest figures make it evident 
that radio is not only past the 100- 
station mark but is well advanced in 
the second hundred. The 360-meter 
stations listed number 105. In the 
Atlantic seaboard states there are 28 
stations of 360-meters; in the Middle 
West there are 36; in the Pacific Coast 
states, 36, and in the Gulf states 5. 

Of these government-licensed sta- 
tions 14 are maintained by department 
stores; 10 by newspapers, and 7 by 
universities and colleges, with Ohio 
State University and the University 


of Iowa maintaining each a 200-meter . 


station. The 360-meter stations in- 
clude even one church—the Church of 
the Covenant in Baltimore, Md. 

From the merchandising standpoint, 
the number, character and location of 
these broadcasting stations are of ma- 
jor importance, because as the survey 
observes: 

“Tf a broadcasting station is located 
in your city, the sale of all kinds of 
radio goods will be very brisk and you 
can count on at least one in every 20 
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families owning a receiving set withir 
the next 5 or 6 months. If a broad 
casting station is not in your immed 
jiate vicinity, the sale of crystal Sets’ 
—ranging in cost from $15 to $40 anc 
receiving up to 25 miles—“will not | 
at all practical. Only the highe 
priced vacuum tube and amplifying 
sets, ranging in price from $75 up 
wards, must be counted on.” : 

Cities having 360-meter stations in 
clude: ° a 

Atlantic Seaboard: Maine—Auburn 
1; Massachusetts—Boston, Medfor¢ 
Hillside and Springfield, 1 each; Gon 
necticut—Greenwich and New Haven 
1 each; New York—New York, 3 
Ridgewood, 1; Schenectady, 2; Ney 
Jersey—Jersey City, 1; Newark, 3) 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, 3; Mar 
land—Baltimore, 1; District of Colum 
bia—Washington, 4; Virginia—Nor 
folk, 1; North Carolina—Charlotte, 1; 
Georgia—Atlanta, 2. : 


Middle West: Pennsylvania—Cl 
field and McKeesport, 1 each; Pitts 
burgh, 2; West Virginia—Charlestot 
and Huntington, 1 each; Ohio—Akron 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Granville, Toled& 
and Zanesville, 1 each; Indiana—An 
derson and Indianapolis, 1 each; Illi 
nois—Chicago, 2; Tulscola, 1; Wis 
consin—Madison and Milwaukee, ¢ 
each; Minnesota—Minneapolis, 2; St 
Paul, 1; Nebraska—Lincoln and Oma 
ha, 1 each; Missouri—Kansas City, 2 
St. Louis, 4; Kansas—Emporia, Man 
hattan and Wichita, 1 each; Tenneg 
see—Memphis, 1. a 

Pacific Coast: Colorado—Denyer 
1; California—Hollywood, Long Beach 
Los Altos, Pasadena, Sacramento, Sai 
Jose and Sunnyvale, 1 each; Modeste 
Oakland and Stockton, 2 each; §al 
Francisco, 3; Los Angeles, 12; Orego! 
—Hood River, 1; Washington—Seat 
tle, Tacoma and Yakima, 1 each; Spc 
kane, 2. ‘ 

Gulf States: Louisiana — Shreve 
port, 1; Texas—<Austin, Dallas, For’ 
Worth and Houston, 1 each, < 

One of the most important division) 
of the survey is the department de 
voted to radio advertising whict 
while it expounds in full the principle 
of radio publicity as applied to news 
paper advertising by retail merchants 
by no means is restricted to the fiel 
of daily advertising. The fact thal 
more than 5,000 newspapers are no} 
carrying daily radio news feature 
leads the chapter on advertising, an} 
serves to point to the consideratio 
that remarkable — opportunities exis 
in the news and advertising column) 
for the exploitation of original idea‘ 
Noteworthy instances of striking radi) 
advertising are cited, among them th 
enterprise of a New York departmer 
store in featuring Jack Binus, 1 
wireless hero of the SS _ Republi 
wreck, as a lecturer in its radio @) 
partment. Examples of striking radi 
page ads are reproduced. Brief r 
views are given of radio contests 
augurated by department stores, th 
seized and held the attention of t 
public. The manner in which sto 
broadcasting has been linked up © 
newspaper advertising receive 
tailed attention, accompanied by illu 
trations. And emphasis is laid on 
effective publicity attending th 
stallation of broadcasting stations t 
various department stores, sever’ 
having become at once the radio hea 
quarters in their respective cities. | 

Very significant, in this expert anal 
sis of the radio field under its cor 
mercial aspects, is the statemen 
the report that “the annual volume } 
each of many among the large Ha 
denartment stores promises to be 
where from $200,000 to $500,000.” 


gd 


WHO GAMBLED? 

HE Congressional Joint Commi 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry in 
recently published report says, “ 

the gambling factor in business— 
creases, credit furls its sails read 
bad weather. This always has 
and always will be so.” The far 
want to know who’s been doi 
gambling that caused the sail 
credit to furl. 


J 
me, 1922 


rosperity Returns 


\NE of the largest automotive and 
farm machine deliveries ever 
made at one time in the history 

this country was made. by the St. 
yud, Minn., branch of the Interna- 
nal Harvester Company on Tues- 
y, April 18. The event was of such 
nificance to the business interests 
eentral and northern Minnesota 
it the St. Cloud Chamber of Com- 
ree declared a holiday and put forth 
ary effort to entertain the hundreds 
farm equipment and motor truck 
ulers from the entire north and cen- 
1 part of the state as well as the 
yusands of farmers and their fami- 
3 who came in to see the “return to 
ysperity” parade consisting of 168 
vlers Red Service Trucks loaded 
th hundreds of Primrose cream sep- 
itors and other farm operating 
lipment ranging all the way from 
z-tooth harrows to McCormick and 
ering binders, 

3efore leaving, the dealers formed 

ir new red trucks in a line almost 

9 miles long and paraded the princi- 

streets of tuinneapolis and left the 

ne afternoon iar their respective 
ces of business. 

While the St. Cloud branch led the 

S. in the total nuinber of Red Sales 

1 Service trucks sold to dealers, 

inches at Boston, Denver, Kansas 

y, Fargo, Albany, Aberdeen and 

rrisburg were not very far behind 

Jat the remaining 84 branch houses 

» demand among McCormick-Deer- 

* dealers for “Red Baby” trucks has 

3m equally as good. The McCormick- 

aring Red Service trucks now in use 

l average almost two to every coun- 

in the United States. 

The St. Cloud Daily Times in an edi- 

jal under the heading “Telling the 

‘od News” says, “Here in the St. 

yud territory in central Minnesota 

‘Te is a great per capita purchasing 

ver. This was demonstrated by the 

ivery today at one time of $500,000 
farm cperating and automotive 
uipment. It is evidence that the re- 
wees sf this rich dairying country 

; been unimpaired by the trying de- 

‘ssion through which the country 

spassed. It.is proof that St. Cloud 

irst on its feet, not because of what 
re is in St. Cloud but because of 
| fertile farms of the wide country- 

e of which it is the commercial and 

ustrial center. It is a story alike 

lditable to St. Cloud and central 
anesota.” 

This is only one of the many exam- 

8 of the reawakening of agriculture 

tis proof positive that after all is 

d and done that agriculture is not 

y the oldest but it is the backbone 

the industries of the world. We all 

sper only in the same measure that 
farmer prospers. To serve the 
mer and make his burden lighter 

mld be the object of every thinking 

nmin this country, The farm imple- 

‘ot and automotive dealers stand 

3e to the farmer in this respect and 

y will prosper in the same meas- 

that they endeavor to serve him. 

‘he inauguration of this better ser- 

8 marks a new departure and ad- 

tee in the implement industry. The 

Jers are broadening their useful- 

s by carrying salesmanship and 

vice to the farmer. Their trucks 

symbols of business and service, 
cient helpers that will lead to 

‘er use of up-to-date farm operating 

ipment. 
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-AS COUNTY LAND CLEARING 
idd ten acres of cleared land to 
ry Vilas County farm. That’s the 
1 Vilas County land clearers have 
ablished for 1922. And they feel 
fident that they will be able to add 
10 acres to the producing power of 
ir county. They estimate that ap- 
ximately $150,000 will be spent for 
Is by Vilas County farmers during 
“present year and the same amount 
money will buy enough dynamite 
tlear six times as much land as is 
ded to grow these feeds. 

te 
sting is the only way to deter- 
® whether a cow is paying or not. 
: bal mer can tell by “just looking at 
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LUCE COUNTY 


(te Heart of Cloveriand 


Make a Visit to Luce Couniy a 


Part of Your Vacation Itinerary 


Health-giving, Thrilling Vacation Days—Camp Life in Comfort in 
the Most Healthful Play-ground on the Continent. 


LUCE COUNTY has all the requisites of an ideal summer resort re- 
gion, all the factors which make any region popular among tourists: 


Good Roads, constantly improved and maintained. 
Thousands o facres of tall virgin timber. 

Countless lakes and streams teeming with gamey fish; a 
veritable paradise for fishing enthusiasts. 


CAST YOUR BAIT into a placid lake and land a “Big One’’; or experi- 
ence the thrill of wading a fast-rushing stream, and enjoy the cool, lake- 
born breezes with a tinge of pine and a hint of clover. 


Beautiful Twin Lakes Near Newberry, Mich., Ideal for Camping, Bathing, Fishing 


FREE CAMPING SITES 
Are Located Near the Following Points of Interest: 


TAHQUAMENON FALLS—“The Home of Hiawatha.” 

STATE FOREST RSERVE—Maintained by State of Michigan. 
DEER PARK—Extending from Muskalonge Lake to Lake Superior. 
TWO-HEARTED RIVER—Unsurpassed for Trout Fishing. 
ROUND LAKE—Excellent perch and bass fishing. 

LAKE MANISTIQUE—Wall-eyed Pike and Bass Fishing. 

TWIN LAKES—Home of the Small Mouth Bass. 


NEWBERRY, the County Seat of LUCE COUNTY, is one of the most attractive towns in the 


Upper Peninsula and has excellent Hotel and Garage accommodations. 


Newberry Commercial Club 


For Further Information Write to 


JOHN TURNBULL, Secretary 


NEWBERRY, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Home is 
as Near You 
’ | as the Telephone 


No matter where you roam— 
or where business or pleasure 
find a_ tele- 


calls—you will 


/ phone near. 


Don’t spoil the pleasures of 
your tour or of your fishing or 
week-end trip with a single 
worry about the welfare of 


Ml the folks at home or about 


your business. 


Bell telephone is the connect- 


ing link between you and 


home. Call home every even- 
ing—let the folks know you 


are thinking of them, too, in 


| 
Just keep in mind that every 
the midst of your pleasure. 


There are special evening and 


night conversational rates 
that make your calls very 


economical. 


Let Them Hear Your Voice 


Michigan State Telephone Co. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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HUBAM 


T HAS NOT been so many years 
| ago that a wave of excitement, al- 

most bordering on hysteria, swept 

this nation over an alleged discov- 
ery of a “miracle wheat” that was go- 
ing to revolutionize agriculture. This 
wheat was widely advertised as yield- 
ing many fold more bushels to the acre 
than any variety known in the world’s 
history except in a cleverly built up 
biblical legend. The cause of ‘miracle 
wheat” was espoused by an elderly 
reverend gentleman at thé head of a 
religious sect, and his indorsement was 
capitalized by those who fortunately 
possessed some seed of this marvelous 
wheat, which, of course, sold at an ex- 
orbitant price. Millions of dollars 
were raked in from hard-working farm- 
ers. Nobody hears anything about 
“miracle wheat” now. The miracle is 
that s) many farmers were so gullible. 


Now comes “Hubam,’ an annual 
white sweet clover, with acclaimed 
merits by those having high priced 
seed to sell that are almost on a par 
with the extravagant statements made 
for “miracle wheat.” It is widely ad- 
vertised as “revolutionizing agricul- 
ture. Makes six times the growth of 
other clovers,” ete. It has just reached 
the stage of distribution to the farm- 
ers, recent past years being devoted to 
raising and garnering this precious 
seed so that everybody could have 
some. Now it is ready to be released, 
and, judging from the advertising cam- 
paign this spring, there must be mil- 
lions of bushels available. 

It might be well worth while to 
ponder over what some of the agricul- 
tural stations say of Hubam in this ter- 
ritory. It may be all that is claimed 
for it in other parts of the country, 
but as farmers of Cloverland are farm- 
ing in Cloverland, they should be pri- 
marily interested in what applies to 
their own territory. 

Wisconsin Agricultural College says: 

“This clover has been studied for 
three years at the experiment station, 
more extensively in 1921 than before, 
but up to the present time there is 
nothing to warrant continuing the 
growth of the Hubam clover. 

“All field tests were failures; and 
weeds grew so abundantly the clover 
did not make even good hay, according 
to R. A. Moore (Agronomy Depart- 
ment.) One plot grown under garden 
conditions and cultivated yielded five 
bushels of seed per acre, although cul- 
tivation under ordinary farm condi- 
tions is impractical. As a general field 
crop these results show Hutuibam is a 
failure; and growers should be warned 
against purchasing the high-priced 
seed. As a honey-producing plant it 
will probably find favor. among bee 
men, as it is a later flowering plant 
than the biennial sweet clover.” 

Michigan Agricultural College gives 
considerable more space in its report 
on Hubam than Wisconsin, possibly 
due to the fact that experiments cov- 
ered only one year, while they had 
been carried on for three years at Wis- 
consin, and Michigan could not speak 
so positively. A table in the Michigan 
report shows the comparative yield of 
Hubam and other annual hay crops as 
follows: Sudan, 2.90 tons per acre; 
average millets, 2.83; soybeans, 2.29; 
oats and vetch, 1.36; oats and peas, 
1.15; oats alone, 1.23; Hubam, 1.15. A 
notation says: ‘In this test the Hu- 
bam was 60 per cent foxtail and other 
weeds.” A more detailed survey says: 

“At the Chatham sub-station in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan several 
tests were made on a field scale of 
Hubam seeded alone at the rate of 
twelve pounds per acre, with barley at 
the rate of twelve pounds per acre, 
and with field peas at the same rate. 
G. W. Putnam in charge of these ex- 
periments estimated that a yield of 
one and one-half tons of hay were se- 
cured where seeded alone. After peas 
were removed the Hubam made rapid 
growth during the remainder of the 
summer and produced approximately 
one and one-quarter tons per acre. 
The growth was, however, turned un- 
der. Where seeded with barley the 
Hubam made a heavy growth of over 
two feet in height and was turned un- 
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PROF. HUGHES SPEAKS 


“In view of the many rather 
extravagant claims made for this 
clover by different persons it 
may be well for me to say that I 
personally have never at any 
time even suggested that this 
clover would replace all othe 
clover and prove of value unde ro 
all and every condition. Such an 
idea is to me impossible and un- 
thinkable. While the tests 4 
date have shown an unusually 
wide adaptation and value under 
a great many conditions and for 
many purposes and uses, it is un 
doubtedly true that for certain 
uses and conditions some one of 
the biennial or perennial legumes 
is better suited.”—H. D. Huchea 

The foregoing statement 
from Prof. Hughes, state coll 
of agriculture, Ames, Iowa, th 
originator of “Hubam.” 


der for green manuring purposes 
the fall. At Chatham sufficient 
fall occurred during spring and e 
summer for good results with clove 
seedings, 

“In experiments at the Michigan A 
ricultural College Hubam apparent 
suffered greatly from late spring an 
summer drought. C. R. Megee, in 
porting this experiment, stated 
Hubam yielded 1.36 tons per acre a 
very weedy hay, 60 per cent being fo! 
tail and other weeds. The white vie 


tional growth of white biennial, 
came too late to greatly benefit 
Hubam. This fact must be taken int 
consideration in judging the gro 

of Hubam during the past year. 
the plats were plowed the bie 
sweet clover showed considerably mo 
root growth than the Hubam under 
seasonal conditions of 1921. 


crops, giving a large yield of necté 
per acre, which makes honey of exce 
tional clearness and quality. It h 
also been demonstrated that it is 
value for seeding with small grai 
order to provide pasture or a subs 
tial growth to be turned under for § 
improvement. Whether or not it 
more valuable in this regard tha 
white biennial clover has not — 
proven.” : j 

It should be noted in this report #) 
Hubam yielded about one and on 
half tons of hay per acre at Chatha 


good results with clover seodings| 
while the yield, including weer 


conditions. So it may be said 
Hubam stood up under drought ¢@| 
-ditions, although at the bottom of t tl 
list of hay crops, but didn’t do 
better where rainfall was sufficient 
clovers. 
A comprehensive summary of th 
report may be found in the followim: 
“Many farmers who grew the 
last year are enthusiastic over its 
formance as a quick-growing hay, 
ture and soil improvement crop. 
the other hand, a number report 
ure to get a stand and slow g 
during the spring and early su 
months which failed to keep 
weeds. On the whole, the evi 
gained by a close study of repo 
experiments and field trials is 
able to Hubam as a crop of valu 
it has not yet been demonstrated 
it will fill the great place in ag 
ture originally claimed for it Db 
most enthusiastic sponsors.” s 
A. C. Arny, in charge of farm cro] 
University of Minnesota, does not u 
the term “Hubam,” but calls it “a anu 
white sweet clover,” gives the f 
ing results of experiments at Ul ive 
sity Farm: ; 
“Annual white sweet clover 
grown as early as 1914 at the II 
Experiment Station. In Decem 
1916, it was mentioned in the 
zine, “Gleanings in Bee Culture 
the early spring of 1916 Prof. H 
of the Iowa Experiment Station | 
the attention of experiment 


0 | Since that time it has been 
| growing along with the biennial 


1e annual sweet clover plants dif- 
om those of the biennial in that 
do not develop the carrot-like top 
with two or more buds at the 
during the first season, but have 
jder top root with one stem and 
oot and stem merge into each 
so that it is difficult to tell 
2 one leaves off and the other 
3. 

ie stems of the annual plants 
seed sown at the same time as 
jiennial develop more rapidly so 
»y July, plants from seed sown in 
x without a nurse crop are about 
iird higher than those from the 
ial sown at the same time. 

om seedings of annual white, 
ial white and yellow sweet clov- 
ade without a nurse crop on the 
day of April, 1921, on University 
, hay was cut on the 28th day of 
The annual white plants began 
yssom July 16, and were well in 
m when the hay was cut. At the 
‘time the biennial plants showed 
ens of buds. The annual white 
id slightly less hay than the bien- 
rellow and somewhat more than 
ennial white. The stands of bien- 
white were not as good as those 
» other two, although tested seed 
used for all three and the seed 
own at the same rate per acre. 
wots are dug at a depth of 12 
3 and those from the biennial 
weighed very much more than 
from the annual. 

e annual form sown in wheat, 
.nd barley made a very spindling 
1 after the grain crops were re- 
1, while the biennial forms made 
7 thick and vigorous growth dur- 
eptember and October. 

nat the place of annual white 
‘clover will be on the farms in 
isota cannot be predicted. At 
it with the price of seed any- 
from 75 cents to $2 per pound, it 
t be used profitably for forage 
ction. When grown for seed pro- 
m it should be planted in drill 
24 inches apart at the rate of 2 
ounds per acre and cultivated to 
‘ree from weeds.” 

s not the purpose of Cloverland 
‘ime to discredit any new farm 
or discourage experimentation, 
‘discoveries and progress, but 
tland Magazine considers it a 
to carefully advise its farmer 
*s on all subjects relating to their 
‘e. A large number of inquiries 
ome to Cloverland Magazine as 
» merits of “Hubam,” and as it 
sen an unknown crop in Clover- 
and the agricultural colleges oi 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
*xperimenting with it, no advice 
. Now reports have been re- 


| from these three authentic 
§ and they are here presented 
e benefit of Cloverland farmers. 
a. reading of these reports 
te ) convince average farmers that 
xperimenting with new crops 
| be left to the agricultural col- 
‘and their experiment stations. 
heir mission to conduct crop ex- 
bmts for the benefit of farmers, 
k new and better crops and bet- 
hods of farming. They have no 
ces or prejudices, they want 
truth and to know what is 
most profitable for local farm 
. They are established to 
rming progressive and pros- 
i pect community, and it is as 
heir duty to protect the farmer 
ioeing led into serious mistakes 
3 to discover and propagate new 
ore profitable crops and better 
8 of farming. 
May be a very desirable, 
productive and profitable crop 
arts of the United States, but 
y it does not fit in very well 
a practices in Cloverland, the 
nh which Cloverland Magazine 
rily interested and in which 
readers have to make their 
om what its soil and climatic 
iS will produce most economi- 
nd most profitably. 
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ee County, Michigan, has 
factories than any other 
n the state. © 
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over a considerable area in Ala- 
rs tf ° 
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For Cooking 


=3- A Gas Well to Light, Cook 


and Iron for You 


FrROM that simple out-of-the-way 
tank you see pictured in the back 
yard comes the most remarkable servant 
you can employ—carbide gas; the won- 
der gas of the age. An artificial, non- 
poisonous gas. 


Produces wherever you want it—in your 
home, outbuildings and barn—a clear, 
flickerless light so mellow, radiant and 
restful as to rival sunlight. No constant 
replacement of chimneys or bulbs. You 
don’t even use matches in lighting! 
With this light one user increased egg 
laying from 10 to 100 eggsa day. That 
plants grow under carbide light has been 
conclusively established by Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Makes Cooking Easy — 
the Kitchen Cool 


To the kitchen it brings you the hottest 
cooking flame. Clean and orderless—you 
can draw a white cloth across the bot- 
tom of a pan after usage and not soil it. 
Boils, broils or fries the meal in one-third 
the time. When carbide gas is used no 
coal, wood and ash carrying. Your wife 
can work in shade tree coolness on the 
hottest day. No fussing, prim- 
ing or adjusting — fuel at the 
fingers’ touch. Quickly heats 

water for dish washing, shav- | 
ingand bathing. Gives youan 
even, sustained heat for ironing 

—a timesaver. All these won- | 
derful city conveniences from 

that simple, out-of-the-way | 
tank —-THE COLT LIGHT- | 
INGand COOKING PLANT. 


PAY IN 
A YEAR 


Simplest and Most Economical 
Automatic System 


Don’t put money into any system until 
you have thoroughly investigated the 
COLT. See how simple it works. Just 
run water into the water chambers and 
pour carbide (a gas-filled compound) into 
the hopper of the COLT. The machine 
does ali the rest—mixes the carbide auto- 
matically with water, releasing this mar- 
velous gas. No expensive. parts to 
replace in a short time—mainten- 
ance practically nothing. Nothing to 
adjust. The only attention required is 
some carbide and water once in a while. 
Gas is generated when you need it, and 
only as you need it. No waste. 


From Factory to Farm 


Sold direct to you by COLT solicitors— 
no distributors or dealers to take a profit. 
This applies everywhere, from coast to 
coast, from Canada to the Gulf. A light- 
ing and cooking plant tested and proven 
by many years of service, and sold by a 
responsible concern doing business with 
the farmer for a generation. 


Send Postal Card Today 
for Full Story 


More than 341,000 farmers 
own carbide gas systems—yo 

should hear them praise it. No 
more wick trimming, lamp fill 


NO ing and cleaning; no more 


MONEY 
DOWN 


stuffy, stifling kitchens and bur- 
dens—gas on tap. Get the full 
COLT story—send a postal to- 


day, now. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


ST SS enter 
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profitably enlarge the business; 


but lights in it, probably more is made by 


Poultry Raising 


HIS form of agriculture is one 

from which many women are 

earning profit in connection with 
general farm-home life. It requires 
knowledge and experience, some in- 
vestment, a good market, and almost 
constant care and attention to detail. 
If a woman has tried it for several 
years and knows all about chickens, 
there is no reason why she may not 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


many people fail when they attempt 
it on a larger scale, who have suc- 
ceeded well at it on a small scale. The 
labor problem may make the differ- 
ence, for it is hard to fmd any help 
who will give it the close and careful 
watchfulness which is necessary. 

It permits of three forms of special- 
ty: the raising of early Spring broil- 
ers, the developing of fine stock, and 
the egg business, To the one who de- 


raising fine stock, 

This is a good business to carry op 
in connection with some other phase 
of agriculture or for the girl on the 
farm who has grown up with a prac- 
tical knowledge of it. It is a mistake 
to put all one’s capital into the plant 
and leave no reserve fund for running 
expenses. This has often been a 
cause of failure in the poultry busi- 
ness. 
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Wisconsin County Agents 


By J. F. WOJTA a 


— 


PISTON RINGS. 


a 
cd —— 


Put these WONDER Rings in your car. 
Run them 25,000 miles, or two years. If you 
are not satisfied after this test, we will either 
replace them or give you your MONEY 
BACK. 


THE WONDER RING IS 
A GUARANTEED RING 


The Reason We Can Give This Guarantee Is 
Because— 


‘“‘The Menominee Ring Always Fills the 
Groove”’ 


HERE’S THE IDEA 


When After 
First Installed Two Years 


cylinder wall cylinder wal} 
piston rings pe piston rings 


piston g- piston 


No. 1 No. 2 
Wonder two-piece rings are in- Because the lower piece of the 
stalled no differently from oth- Wonder ring presents a smaller 
ers. As the illustration shows, surface to the wall of the cyl- 


the top and bottom of each inder, it wears off more rapid- 
piece should snugly fit against ly than the upper piece. This 
the ‘‘roof’’ and ‘‘floor’’ of the results in an increase of its 
groove. And as a word of diameter, and thus, as the bey- 
caution (applying to any ring elled shoulder of the lower 
installation, for that matter), piece ‘‘spreads,’’ the upper sec- 
rings must not be touched with tion of the ring is forced to 
file or emery paper to lap them “climb’’ into position at the 
in. If fitting need be done, extreme top of the groove. 


Pressure, oil or gasoline cannot 
force past this seal. 


sea that the grooves are ac- 
curate and square. 


Price of 4-cylinder Ford or Fordson set, complete. ... . $11.42 
Price of 6-cylinder car set, complete............... $17.12 


Prices of other sizes made to order upon request. 


ASK THESE MEN HOW THEY WORK: 


Mogul Tractor—Feich Bros., Wallace, Mich.: “Saved the price of a 
new tractor.” 

Ford Car—Jos. B. Frank, 138 Seventeenth St., Milwaukee, Wis.: “Show 
from 10 to 15 pounds more compression per cylinder than any other 
ring used.” 

F. W. D. Truck—John Payne, Menominee, Mich.: 
on the same oil.” 

Air Compressor—Lauerman’s Department Store, Marinette, Wis.: 
“Saved over half the time pumping for ice machine.” 

Maxwell—Max Mayer, Menominee, Mich.: “Rings outlasted my 
pistons. 


“Twice the mileage 


CUT THIS COUPON 


If your garage man doesn’t handle the Menominee Wonder Rings, fill 
in this coupon and send it to the Home Office. 


MENOMINEE PISTON RING CO., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me set of Menominee Wonder Piston Rings with your guar- 
antee for two years, or 25,000 miles, for (Name CAPr).........e cece cere ee cecee 


ree meer eae Car, for which Ttenclosesss). cemteecetes meinen iaettinienis, 1s sinewiers 
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Wisconsin County Agent Leader si 


OR the purpose of interesting 

boys and girls in Sheboygan 

County to raise better dairy 

calves and pigs; to afford them 
a business training, to teach them 
better agricultural practices and final- 
ly to build up a social life, a meeting 
of boys and girls was called by the 
county agent. They met at Plymouth 
and a club work specialist from the 
Agriculture College was present and 
assisted in organizing a pig and a calf 
club. Cards were sent out to pros- 
pective members and it resulted in a 
membership of fifty for the calf club 
and twenty-five for the pig club. The 
ages of members ranged from 12 to 16 
years old. 

A pure bred calf was secured for 
each member by the county at a rea- 
sonable price, either paid for by the 
member of the club or financed by the 
local bank on hig note secured by his 


‘father’s signature at a reasonable 


rate of interest. The note can be paid 
up at any time by the member. Ten 
pure bred Duroc Jersey gilts and 
boars were secured in the same man- 
ner. Summer picnics and meetings 
were held in the communities during 
the Summer. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
club specialist from the college was 
present and with the county agent 
discussed the fitting of calves and 
hogs for fairs and shows, feeding, 
housing and giving general care in 
raising them. The work in the differ- 
ent communities was also checked up. 

At Adell a local school teacher be- 
came very much interested in the 
project and secured most excellent co- 
operation of the members of the club 
in that community and among the 
farmers in general. 

Forty-five calves and fifteen pigs 
were exhibited at the local county fair. 
Fifteen of those winning prizes were 
taken to the state fair where they 
took second in herdsmanship, third in 
county group club, and first in junior 
bull. The County Fair Association 
paid five dollars to every boy and 
girl showing an animal at the fair. It 
resulted in sending ten boys to the 
annual convention of the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs held at Madison last Sum- 
mer. Dick Vande-Guthe of Cedar 
Grove, the best husbandman of the 
club, was sent to the State Fair free 
of charge. 

Hight thousand tuberculin tested, 
250 cattle reacting as a result of the 
test, and several hundred farmers de- 
termined to have an annual test in 
their herds constitutes the largest 
piece of work of the county agent in 
Door County in 1921. Seven thousand 
and four cows were tested by state 
inspector under the association’s di- 
rection and the remainder were tested 
by local veterinarian. It was through 
the efforts of the county agent that 
this splendid work was made possi- 
ble. Thirty-five days were spent by 
him out in the field and nineteen meet- 
ings were held in every section of the 
county bringing to the attention of 
the farmers the need for tuberculin 
test. One thousand and eighty-five 
persons were in attendance at these 
meetings. 

Annual meetings of cheese factory 
associations and other community 
meetings in the county were visited 
by county agents in this work. Some 
groups were signed up by farmers at 
the morning delivery of milk at the 
cheese factories and  creameries. 
Newspaper publicity has also rendered 
a great help in shaping public opin- 
ion. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the great value of this work 
lies not in the number of cows tested 
nor the reactors removed but in the 
educational phase of the work. Few 
farmers who this year had reactors, 
will allow twelve months to elapse 
without a tuberculin test until their 
herds are free from the disease. Dem- 
onstration of the accuracy of the test 
has made easier the task of securing 
signatures of 60 per cent of the stock 
owners for an area test. The state 
veterinarian has promised to test 
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these herds. The county may | 
be counted as one among thos¢ 
per cent tuberculin tested. 


When it is considered that 
county only has 1% per cent ¢ 
total area under cultivation; F 
and Iron Counties only 2 per | 
Marinette, 10 per cent; Clark, ] 
thon, Chippewa, Oconto, Wood, 
coln and other counties from 16 
per cent; when seventeen of 
northern counties average less |: 
16 per cent of land cleared anc 
remainder as yet in cut-over ti 
and pasture lands, one realizes 
importance of this project an 
value to the agricultural me | 
of Northern Wisconsin. 

Recent surveys made in a nu 
of counties by county agents in {| 
eration with specialists of the} 
clearing department of the colle;| 
dicate that farmers and settler; 
over-stocked with cattle and dc 
grow sufficient feed since the are 
der cultivation is too small. Tt 
troduction of better live stock n 
it imperative that proper plans bj, 
as to how best to feed and hous 
animals properly. While the fa) 
may raise enough feed for his| 
stock the first year, it appears 
he does not maintain the ratio | 
creasing his acreage of cultiva| 
land to the increase made in his 
stock annually. Consequently, | 
desires to increase the number i 
herd he is met by shortage of ) 
grown feeds. In brief, to mai 
the equilibrium he must sell o 
increase in live stock or clear 
land to raise and feed more ani 
This means progress. In other w 
the limiting factor in agricultur: 
velopment is getting more acres \\ 
cultivation through land clearing! 

About three million pounds i 
plosives, including dynamite, T\ 
and picric acid, have been used d! 
the last year in land clearing. 
practical use of these explosive; 
stimulated land clearing and {j 
much hand and horse labor. Thé 
ing resulting through the assistar 
the county agent co- operating } 
the state and the local parties 
direct and indirect in the use A 
salvaged material was $125, 00. 
those participating in this projec! 
livery direct from the car perm | 
the elimination of waste, hani 
storing, local freight, etc., saved 
more, depending on quantity 3 
The selection of proper grade of 
mite resulted in still further savi? 
money directly to be returne 
cleared land, crop production 0) 
new land and the increased casli 
credit can only be imagined. } 
100,000 new acres and hundret 
homes’ put on supporting basis § 
increased land values at least 
000. 

It is fair that we make a bries 
vey of Wisconsin’s system of ag 
ture and the conditions in genera \ 
rounding the welfare of its peoPy 
was really not until the last yeall 
the farmers and those engage 
other industries felt the effects 

pression and indifference so previ 
outside of its borders. This fact 
large measure is due to Wiscoil 
agricultural stability and dive! 
Wisconsin today is the leading } 
state in the Union. Farmers aré 
ting checks monthly either front 
creamery, cheese factory or from? 
er commercial dairy product | 
prises where milk or milk prot 
are sold. -No matter how smé 
amount the check may be, it 

theless brings a steady income 
farmer, upon which he can re 
meet payments, make the ne 


trade and ran pani His live 
consumes home grown feed, a 
tility to the soil which in turn 
him as a farmer to raise beti y 
more field crops. 

Not only does Wisconsin ¢ 


a 1922 
ha 


jotatoes and roots, 


10, cabbage and other garden crops 
we grown to advantage. Then, too, 
yections in the northern part of the 
tate as yet covered with timber af- 
ord to a large fraction of the popula- 
‘ion an opportunity to get out supplies 
f logs, ties, bark and cord wood. Not 
ntil this Fall have those engaged in 
he wood industry felt the depressing 
xisting conditions in this as they 
ave in other lines of work. These 
nd other allied phases of agricultural 
ractices have helped Wisconsin to a 
irge degree escape complete demor- 
lizing effect, which the public has 
xperienced so acutely elsewhere. In 
ther words, “Not all the eggs are 
laced in one basket.” If one crop 
vils, there is a chance to make good 
n another and in that way tide over 
ie apparent difficulty. 


We believe the man of the soil is 
eserving of more than he is now re- 
xiving and present conditions indi- 
ite that the future holds for him a 
sore satisfying return for his labor. 
here are farmers in every commu- 
lty who get nothing for their own 
‘bor and managerial ability. They 
arely make interest on their invest- 
ent. 

‘Unorganized groups of farmers are 
ding business by selling the fruits of 
eir labor to an organized group and 
lying the things they need from an- 
her organization. One can readily 
e doing business by this method al- 
ays brings about a demoralizing sit- 
ition. Permanent prosperity depends 
yon the farmer’s well-being and a 
tisfied life. There is plenty of room 
r the county agricultural agent to 
monstrate to the farmers of the 
unty the ways to increase their in- 
me without greatly increasing the 
st, raising the market price by pro- 
‘cing products on the farm of higher 
lality, marketing them at the right 
ne and in an effective way. 


Careful observation reveals that 
me communities in the state as yet 
ed education in the shaping of fa- 
rable agricultural sentiment. In 
ders, there is a need for encourag- 
$ farmers to raise more live stock, 
ticularly pure breds, and up to a 
int by which an economic balance 
ll be reached so that the number of 
imals fed will be in proportion to 
2 quantity and quality of home 
own feed the farmer is capable of 
‘sing on his farm. Still in other 
mmunities there is need on the part 
‘farmers to increase efficiency of 
m labor through the use of more 
wer machinery and better methods 
farming. Farmers must be made to 
‘lize that the county agent is a resi- 
it of the county and one from whom 
/can secure assistance and agricul- 
al information free of charge. 


n brief, our plan of work for the 
ning year will be very much with 
3rence to existing conditions among 
‘mers of the state. We shall preach 
ter farming in every instance, urge 
\ farmers to co-operate and work 
‘ether, emphasize the growing of 
te clover, and all that goes with it, 
(raise better live stock, grow more 
ae grown feed, to feed more live 
2k, assist in community and county 
anization work, emphasize the im- 
tance of attending to every detail 
‘arming in a business-like manner. 
S$ and other service properly ren- 
2d by the county agent will, to a 
i@ degree, afford the farmer every 
ortonity for development econom- 
ly, industrially, and socially. 


isconsin Leads in Corn 


‘HAT good breeding methods and 
Proper selection and curing of 
Seed corn is of value to the Wis- 
sin farmer is shown by the United 
s Crop Reporter for December, 
th gives Wisconsin an average 
1 of 46.2 bushels per acre as com- 
| with Iowa, the nearest corn belt 
etitor, which has an average 
of 43 bushels. Ohio and Minne- 
hold third place with a yield of 
ushels, Michigan 39, Indiana 36, 
/Ulinois 34 bushels. Wisconsin or- 
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jairying but in small grains, pure bred 
seeds, corn, leguminous crops, grasses, 
In addition, spe- 
yial crops such as sugar beets, tobac- 
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HARD THIS 
WAY, BUT 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Horsepower: 12 at 
drawbar, 20 at 


belt-pulley. 
Length: 96 inches. 
Width: 50 inches, 
Height: §2 inches. 


Weight: 3420 lbs. 
Turning Circle: 
12 feet. 
Traction Surface: 
About 800 sq. 


inches, 
Center to Center of 
Tracks: 38 ins. 


Belt Pulley: 
Diameter, 8 ins., 
face 6 inches. 


A 


NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 3) | 


614 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 
137 Oneida St. Milwaukee, Wis. . 
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TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR, 


EASY ON A TRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 
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“Stands Up” 
The World Over 


(Ges carries power farming to 
the four corners of the earth, It is 
helping to modernize the farming cus- 
toms of sixty-five countries. Its ground- 
gripping tracks, its heavy-duty motor 
and its sturdy, stand-the-gaff construc— 
tion adapt it to climatic and soil condi- | 
tions in all parts of the world. | 
In the far North, where the short, 
intense season makes speed the first con- 
sideration, Cletrac’s “more work per 
day” ability has won Prompt popularity 
among farmers. 


And Cletracs are equally in demand in tropical 
countries where man and beast so quickly succumb 
under the burning sun. ) 


But it is Cletrac’s ability to stand up under con- | 
stant use—to keep steadily on the go—that counts 
most in the far places where broken or worn parts | 
may mean weeks of idleness. And, of course, that’s . 
just as big a factor in Cletrac’s year-’round depend- 
ability here at home. 

Ask us about Cletrac. Come in and get the 
booklet «Selecting Your Tractor” —it tells the | 
whole story, how Cletrac does «¢more work per day, 
more days in the year.’’ 


BRANCHES 


206 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
113 Callon St., Wausau, Wis. 


dinarily is not considered a corn belt 
state because much of its corn is used 
for silage and the soil is not as well 
adapted to the growing of corn as 
some of the other states, so that the 
achievement means all the more to 
the Wisconsin farmer. 


Seed corn buyers should take note 
of this fact and buy their seed from 
home’ growers rather than take 
chances of getting the corn borer in- 
troduced from the east or of getting 
a late maturing variety from the south, 
according to a warning given out by 
R. A. Moore, secretary of the Experi- 
ment Association, at Madison. 


Touring offers the least resistance 
to induce people to see Cloverland 
first. 
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=) BRAND NEW TUBE 


(PRICES 


30x3 ..$ 8.75 


30x3%2.. 10.65 


ma ks -- 13.50 
x eanl4c75 
mm) 32x4 2 F 
es we we vee Lt 3324 3 par | 
ougetthem / ¥ 
now for the same Pee the one aye ; hf Ss Fees cl oan ; 
ol a : rite and tell us the size o rye ee 
Send Ne Money your tires and how many Here > + 22.15 ' 
youwunt. Shipped C.O D.—section unwrappe for proof that x4 ea ele 23.20 | 
for inspection. All ti ~s have non-skid tread. these are not ab-|35x44 .. 24.05 @ 
Charles Tire Corp.,Nep 31, 2824 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ml. XA 7 solitely first tires. |'35x5 - 26.50 : 
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You can read Cloverland Magazine every month | 
for a Dollar a Year. | 
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2x. Preparing the Charge 


(NUT fuse of a length to project six 
\ inches from top of hole. Be sure cut is 
made squarely across fuse, not diagonally. 

Remove one blasting cap from box with 
the fingers. (Do not use a wire, stick or 

y hard object.) Next, slip cap on end 
cf fuse and crimp securely with cap 
crimper. : 

Punch a hole diagonally in side of cartridge with 
pointed handie of cap crimper and insert cap with fuse 
attached. To keep cap from slipping out, tie a string 
around fuse and then around cartridge. 


] Driving the Holes 


If the shot is to be fired by electric blasting machine, 
prime the cartridge with an electric blasting cap in the 
same manner as described above. 

The subsequent steps in ditching with dynamite will 
be described in future issues of this paper. 

The new Du Pont Low Freezing 50% or 60% Straight 
Dynamite is the most economical year-round ditching 
explosive. It is effective even in below-zero weather. 
Dumorite should be used for stump blasting and tree 
planting. It costs less per stick than other dynamites. 


Order these explosives at your local hardware dealer’s 
or at the general store. Full information on ditching, 
land clearing and tree planting with dynamite is con- 
tained in the 104-page ‘‘Farmer’s Handbook of Explo- 
sives.”” Write for your copy—free. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Remainder Easy Terms 
Low Interest 


This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 

picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
| 
| 
! 


| Pay One-fourth Down 


offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain. All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
\ 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
or 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Boys and Girls 
Make Money During Vacation Days 


Working for Cloverland Magazine 


Write to Boys’ and Girls’ Vacation Money Department, Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Mich., for particulars. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


By “pss 


Secretary National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once 

said, “If you are going to do 

anything permanent for the av- 

arage man, you must begin be- 
fore he is a man. The chance of suc- 
cess lies in working with the boy and 
not with the man.” 


This truth may have been in the 
minds of our agricultural leaders when 
they officially started agricultural ex- 
tension work among farm boys and 
girls, known as Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work carried on by the Agricultural 
Colleges, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture co-operating. It 
has been received with enthusiasm by 
our people generally and has had 
great growth in the last few years. 
Membership in 1914 was 23,000 and in 
1920 it was 231,000. 


There is an old adage which runs 
like this: “You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks.” But our young farm 
folks between the ages of 10 and 18 
are very impressionable and they un- 
dertake enthusiastically the various 
projects in live stock, crop, and home 
economics improvement, demonstrat- 
ing not only to themselves but to their 
communities what can be accomplish- 
ed by applying scientific principles to 
these activities. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work has a 
much deeper significance than a move- 
ment by any class brought to life be- 
cause of war or economic stress. In 
fact, its roots penetrate the very 
foundations of our national safety and 
prosperity. There are fundamental 
reasons for this—in the first place, 
club work deals with agriculture—the 
basic industry of the nations, and with 
home making, a vital institution of 
the nation. Our agricultural popula- 
tion has long been the great steady- 
ing power of the country and the pri- 
mary producer of the nation’s wealth 
and prosperity. But agricultural con- 
ditions are changed from what they 
were a decade or two ago. Practical- 
ly all of the available land is now 
utilized; our population is growing; 
immigration is increasing; production 
per acre must be more efficient. There 
is probably no nation in the world 
which produces more agricultural 
wealth per man, but without sacrific- 
ing this, we must increase our effici- 
ency in per acre production. We want 
to maintain an agriculture properly 
balanced with live stock in order to 
retain soil fertility. 

We desire to raise the standard of 
living of all citizens. We desire to 
perpetuate national prosperity and 
national safety. 

The boys and girls growing up on 
the farms of America today are log- 
ically the best fitted to assume this 
responsibility. In order to accomplish 
it they must have the proper educa- 
tion. It would seem more important 
to the welfare of the country that they 
become the future agriculturists rath- 
er than that a foreign population 
should come in and with the help of 
the entire family eke out an existence 
from the soil. Right here, therefore, 
the second fundamental of club work 
logically follows, and that is, it takes 
the education and knowledge of the 
best practices of agriculture out to 
the boys and girls of the country. It 
does not require that they come to an 
institution of learning to acquire it. 

Many of these scientific agricultural 
principles have been discovered only 
after years of research by the special- 
ists of our agricultural colleges and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A large proportion of the 
farm boys and girls are unable to at- 
tend our agricultural colleges, but the 
knowledge dispensed there they are 
able to obtain through club work. This 
is something which they can apply to 
their every day occupations. It shows 
them how to increase their efficiency 
and earning power; it shows them 
how to raise their standard of living, 
and it advances the general education 
of our people. 

Another fundamental of club work 
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NOBLE 


deals with a principle of educatio) 
which many prominent equcatoaan 
lieve to be essential, and that is tha) 
club work combines practice and s 
ence. ‘We learn to do by doing” jj 
thus put into effect, and even tho 
starting on a small scale, many a bo) 
and girl has learned by actual prai 
tice what he has been able to appl 
in a large way. 

Club work teaches the boys an) 
girls the fundamentals of sound bus 
ness which includes honesty, progre 
siveness and_ stick-to-itiveness. | 
gives them the responsibility of oy 
ership, the responsibility of payin 
debts contracted, and a personal ij 
terest in agricultural life which the 
might not otherwise obtain. — Cly| 
work makes play of work and pr) 
motes the social welfare, contentme) 
and happiness of the community. — 
is true that not all the boys and gir} 
who are now doing club work willt 
main on the farm—that isn’t the pi 
mary aim of club work. The real al 
is to teach them better practices ar 
even though some do not follow tl 
tilling of the soil, the demonstrati¢( 
of what they have done by the us | 
the better methods has left its impre) 
sion on the community, the influen) 
of which will be felt for years to com 
and the value of which cannot be es 
mated. 4 

The bankers of the country indivi 
ually and through their association) 
have been very active in this wor| 
It is estimated that the banks of #) 
United States loaned to club membe} 
last year almost $1,750,000, -all 
which was paid back. Eighteen sta 
bankers’ associations have been tt 
ceedingly active and have recogniz 
the work through the official chann¢ 
of their associations. Through cl 
work they have seen the chant 
through which they might direct 
agricultural improvement in their co 
munity, improving the live st , 
maintaining the fertility of the 4 
increasing the yields per acre, ona. 
ing the buying power, which, in tu, 
has reflected upon the bank’s busine 
in the way of increased deposi 
greater confidence by depositors, 
of which has resulted in general 
to the entire community. 


There is still a great work to 
done in this direction. There are ] 
000,000 boys and girls on the farms 
America between the ages of 10 al 
18. Only 331,000 are now members) 


This work has also had its appl 
among the large business men of t? 
country. They have quickly sené 
the possibilities of the good whi 
will surely result from it. In ord r) 
increase the scope of the work, } 
large the membership and aid in evé¢ 
way possible in co-operation wit 
agricultural colleges and the Uni 
States Department of Agriculture, 
National Committee on Boys’ a 
Girls’ Club Work was formally la‘ 
ed at the 1921 International L 
Stock Exposition. E. T. Meredith 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, 
Moines, Ia., heads the committee § 
chairman; B. H. Heide, manager 
the International Live Stock Exp 
tion, Chicago, is treasurer, and C 
Noble, Chicago, is secretary. The ' 
er members, representing vari 
business interests the country ov 
are as follows: 


Carl J. Baer, Manager Production 
partment, St. Louis Chamber of — 


State Bankers’ Association. 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch. 


Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator 
Kansas. 
W. J. Carmichael, Secretary, . Natiov 


Swine Growers’ Association. 
J. W. Coverdale, Secretary, Ame 
Farm Bureau Federation, a 

F,. L. Eaton, President, Interstate I 
Agsociation, ¥ | 
Joseph Hirsch, Chairman Agricult) 
Commission, American Bankers’ Ass; 

BE. N. Hopkins, “Successful Farming 

Harold F. McCormick, President 
ternational Harvester Company. 
J. M. Parker, Governor of Louisiai 


U 
x. 
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es Fair. ’ 
mas E. Wilson, Director, U. S, 
nber of Commerce, and President, 
tute of American Meat Packers, 


x. It would call to the attention 
solicit the co-operation of every 
ier, breeder, banker and business 
because of the value of this work 
ieir own business, the developing 
1e community and the welfare of 
y American interest. 

th 


Jabbage Family 


: Cabbage. 
HEN set in the spring, cabbage 
' seed should be started in a hot- 
_bed or greenhouse in February 
in the open ground as soon as the 
an be worked. For a late crop 
@ north, plant the seeds in a bed 
ie open ground in May or June, 
transplant in the garden in July. 
7 cabbages require a rich, warm 
‘in-order that they may mature 
. For late cabbages, the soil 
ld be heavier and more retentive 
oisture and not so rich as for the 
- crop, as the heads are liable 
ast. Cabbages should be set in 
30 to 36 inches apart and 14 to 
aches apart in the row. Harly 
ages must be used soon after 
have formed solid heads, as they 
not keep during hot weather. 
can, however, be used for mak- 
auerkraut. 


* 


x” 
___ Brussels Sprouts. 

USSELS sprouts are closely re- 
lated to cabbage and cauliflower 
and may be grown in the same 
er. Instead of a single head, 
els sprouts form a large number 
lall heads in the axis of the 
. As the héads begin to crowd 
eaves should be broken from 
tem of the plant, to give them 
room. A few leaves should be 
t the top of the stem, where the 
heads are being formed. Brus- 
routs are more hardy than cab- 
‘and in mild climates may re- 
in the open ground all winter, 
eads being removed as desired. 
‘inter use in cold localities, take 
ants that are well laden with 
‘and set them close together in 
‘cold-frame or cellar, with a lit- 
il around the roots. 

uses of brussels sprouts are 
r to those of cabbage, but they 
ns 


idered of a superior flavor. 


a Kohl-Rabi. 
| rRABI belongs to the same 
class as cabbage and cauliflower 
but presents a marked variation 
ne The edible portion con- 
the swollen stem of the plant. 
early crop, plant and cultivate 
‘me as for early cabbage. For a 
Top the seed may be sown in 
ere the crop is grown and 
to about eight inches apart 


= ia 


1e committee hopes to co-ordinate 
‘efforts of all business and organ- 
on agencies in furthering club 
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Today’s McCormick, Deering, and 
Milwaukee binders are marvels of 
skill and good workmanship, im- 
proved in many ways over the 
binders of ten years ago. The bet- 
ter steels and bearings in them, 
and refinements in construction, 
make for longer service, for lighter 
draft, and for satisfaction. 


At your first opportunity, look over 
the binder of 1922. Study the outside 
reel support, the grain-saving floating 
elevator, the new durable woven straps 
for the canvases, the perfectly working 
bundle carrier,and the tongue truck that 
steadies the load and carries half of it. 
The new McCormick, Deering, and Mil- 
waukee grain binders are capable of 
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McCormick 
Deering 
Milwaukee 


Invest in the 
Crop-Saving Binder of 1922 


harvesting economies that invariably 
surprise the new owner. 


Will your binder stand the test this 
season? Harvest is no time to be risk- 
ing trouble with an old machine, too- 
long repaired, outdated, and outworn. 


If any doubt is in your mind, invest 
in the crop-saving machine sold by your 
McCormick-Deering Dealer. Remember 
that you will find the new McCormick, 
Deering, or Milwaukee the more effi- 
cient for each added year of repairing 
given an old binder. And safeguard the 
harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
twine (McCormick - Deering - Interna- 
tional). Then you will be ready for 
such harvesting difficulties as rough 
fields, long, short, lodged, and tangled 
grain, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


Chicago (Incorporated) U S A 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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‘Tow. The rows should be from 
‘6 inches apart, according to the 
£ cultivation employed. The 
‘Stems should be used while 
young and quite tender. 


Collards. 

ture and uses of collards 
me as for cabbage and kale. 
_withstand the heat better 
ither cabbage or kale, and a 
Wh as Georgia collards is 
steemed in the southern 
Collards do not form a true 
t instead a loose rosette of 
rhich, when blanched, are 
er and of delicate flavor. 


Cauliflower. 
Hower requires a rich, moist 
thrives best under irrigation. 
t withstand as much frost 
The culture is the same 
cabbage, and the heads begin 
0p, after which the leaves 
ed together over the heads 
to exclude the light and 
heads white. 


AN EXCLUSIVE CLUB 


One of Wisconsin’s most exclusive 
clubs has a membership of but four- 
teen. Of this number four were added 
to the membership roll this year. To 
belong to this exclusive set it is neces- 
sary to produce 100 bushels of corn on 


@ 
re j he ex *j t 2 iation’s 
an acre in the experiment association's | Ml angminee Saw Co. 


requirement that the club gets its 
name—‘The 100 Bushels An Acre Corn 


Club.” ; MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Following is a list of the members 


of the “100 Bushels Club”: Jacobson MANUFACTURERS OF 


brothers, Brown County; Fred Hub- 
bard, Dane County; Jippa Wielinga, La 


C County; John Bendel, Vernon ll GANG 

rosse County; > i 

County; Robert Hall, Oconto County; HEADING MITRE 

Joseph Schneider, Brown County; EDGER GROOVING 

George F. Blahnick, Kewaunee Coun- CONCAVED CROSS CUT 

a Pe se Berit etnias LATH ogevk a 
ounty; odfrie uppert, , 

County; P. V. Becker, Trempeleau SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 

County; M. J. Strunk, Jefferson Coun- 

ty; George Wheelock, Brown County; SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Tom Moore, Brown County; and Wil- 
liam R. Berger, Oconto County. 
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WHEN CARS PASS YOU 
ON THE ROAD 


You Can Bet a Large Percentage of Them Use 


\" Red Crown 


Gasoline 


If you love action—and get a thrill from shooting out ahead 
of the resi—use Red Crown, there is no gasoline made that sur- 
passes it. 

Red Crown is good motor gasoline. Not only does it insure 
a quick ‘“‘get-a-way,” but it causes your engine to accelerate 
smoothly and deliver the maximum power and speed it is cap- 
able of developing. 

Red Crown is made to produce an abundance of power. Its 
chain of boiling point fractions is so arranged as to give to the 
piston an action closely approximating the smooth, even stroke 
of the steam engine. 

It is impossible to manufacture a more economical gasoline 
for use in the automobile engine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


Meeting the Fixed Charges 


Business is an interchange of commodities. Since 
the middle of 1919 prices of farm produced com- 
modities have been scaled down. Costs for labor 
and manufactured articles which farmers require 
have been lowered. 

There are certain fixed charges which have not 
been reduced. Debts, interest and taxes must be 
met and paid with dollars that are harder to get. The situation must 
be met by improving the quality of commodities sold. 

Farm crops return more money when fed to improved stock. 


Buy Registered Shorthorns 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Blueberry Shippers! 


Line up with us this year for satisfaction. GREEN BAY is your 
nearest and best market. We have a trade that will take all the 
good berries we can get. Fancy, clean, hand-picked berries always 
in demand. Write NOW for rubber stamp for marking shipments. 
Do. it now. 


Crates and Baskets 


We have a big stock and can fill orders of any size, one dozen ora 
carload. Our cases are made to order especially for blueberries and 
will give entire satisfaction. Get our prices before ordering. 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


Cloverland’s Gateway 


SRE Sa RS 
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Profit by Home Study Cours 


By LUCY 


EVER having lived on a farm be- 
N fore I naturally knew very little 
about the advantages or disad- 
vantages of farm life. My idea of a 
farmer was about on a par with the 
ridiculous libels of the funny page, or 
the absurd “hicks” in the movies. A 
hard working man with a perpetual 
grouch against something, more defi- 
nitely against capital (whatever that 
is), corporations and syndicates in 
general and railroad corporations in 
particular. We spoke of him in the 
abstract, referred to him as ‘the pro- 
ducer” much as we spoke of mechant- 
cal devices or appliances of different 
kinds. Things we could not get along 
very well without, but since they were 
made in such quantities, why worry 
about them? Like the poor, they 
seemed destined to be with us always. 
Of course, I could sentimentalize 
over the farmer, and sympathize with 
conditions when brought to my atten- 
tion, but with about the same amount 
of interest or understanding I experi- 
ence in reading one of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s books on the spirit world. 

That the farmer had a “problem” I 
realized in a detached sort of way, but 
problems are peculiar to all classes 
and conditions of men. The farmer 
couldn’t expect to be exempt. 

Now that I live in a farming com- 
munity, I realize the problem as very 
definite and am entirely in sympathy 
with the “grouch.” Too bad problems 
cannot be cut out like appendices and 
presented to the individual like the 
head of John the Baptist on a salva. 
Unfortunately, the farmer’s problem 
must work itself out, like a sliver in 
a sort foot, and the farmer is excus- 
able if the inconvenience of it makes 
him a little sore all over. Being face 
to face with conditions which consti- 
tute the problem, I am convinced the 
educational question is one of the 
fundamental parts of it. And it is 
apropos of this question I want to say 
a word to the young people of rural 
communities in regard to the pleasure 
and profit obtainable through the 
home study courses offered by reliable 
correspondence schools. 

The courses I have investigated or 
have received direct information as to 
their practical advantages, are: Dress- 
making, millinery, commercial draw- 
ing, cartooning, electrical engineering, 
story writing, and High school course. 
I know nothing of the amazing sys- 
tems which purport to develop the 
memory in one evening, or develop 
the ‘‘will power” to such a marvelous 
and profitable degree one wonders if 
figuring the excess profit in business 
ventures, after cultivating this power, 
wouldn’t be an awful burden. Then 
there is a very attractive one on the 
“Secret of Success” which seems to 
be in making people like you. I am 
not afraid the farmer will “fall” for 
that one. As a matter of fact, we 


Dumorite Has Made Good _ 


EPORTS from various parts of the 
country show that ‘‘Dumorite,” 
the new explosive recently put on 

the market, is effecting reductions in 
blasting costs amounting to one-third 
and more. Statements from _ users 
show this is especially true in quarry, 
farm blasting and other open work, 
because the new dynamite frequently 
shoots stick for stick with regular 40 
per cent dynamite while at the same 
time, each case contains at least one- 
third more cartridges. 

A quarry company in the Middle 
West reports that in their operations, 
Dumorite is materially reducing blast- 
ing costs. In eastern quarries, equal- 
ly good results have been obtained. 

Experimental work in stump blast- 
ing had already shown that Dumorite 
was an important money-saver for the 
farmer. A }laster of Worsham, Vir- 
ginia is using it and reports: 

“T want to advise that I find it as 
good stick for stick as any 40 per cent 
dynamite I have ever used and as it 
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don’t particularly care whether 
ple like us or not. . 
And, oh, I nearly forgot that lo 
one, “How To Get Thin.” It ge 
you do this particular one to m 
It’s on the records. (If it is on re 
that anybody got thin please let 
writer know, she is interested), 
These may be perfectly all rj 
The results guaranteed seem gra 
ing. However, I do know of sey 
young women who have made ¢ 
professionally with dressmaking. 
young woman from our commy} 
holds a good position with an e) 
sive hat shop in Detroit with noo 
experience than the correspond) 
course. She, by the way, rece 
took a prize for the best design f 
hat in a contest in which many pr 
sional milliners participated. _| 
The young woman who took the| 
High school course was most ent 
iastic, and you know Emerson § 
“Byery great and commanding 
ment in the annals of the worl 
the triumph of some enthusia} 
She maintains that when she was| 
to attend High school in her g¢ 
year she was not only able to suc 
fully compete with the other stud 
but in some branches was even bi 
grounded. This person, be it 
however, is an unusual student. 
How much better if the boys} 
girls on the farms who are force 
drop out of school in order to 
with the work, or the family inc 
would tide over this period wi 
home study High school course. 
when conditions improve at hom) 
they invariably do as the fa 
grows up, he or she is so much 
ter equipped to continue the sti 
or to take up any special line of? 
in which the home student migh 
interested. pt 
When boys and girls are force 
leave school farmers are too prol| 
accept the situation as inevitab) 
part of the many tragic sacrifice(| 
farm life demands. In my home] 
the benefit of a course in dra) 
The course was painstaking ani 
structive. a) 
After one starts a course one is 
prised to find how many persons} 
done or are doing the same tl 
Often times people one would | 
suspect. It is like a fraternity. ‘Ti 
really should be some sign whé 
we might ascertain if there are! 
others present, and get the bene) 
the exchange of ideas. - 
Everybody, old and young (an¢ 
is no drawback in these schools)! 
a secret longing or desire to do | 
certain thing for which he feel) 
pecially fitted. Lack of sufficient‘ 
cation or special training is nine 1 
out of ten the obstacle. If he ha 
courage to try anything once ani! 
stick-to-it-iveness to see it thri 
the opportunity is open througt! 
correspondence schools. = 


ce 


has 33 per cent more sticks per! 
than any 40 per cent dynamite I? 
ever used, it cut the cost of blal 
out stumps just 22 per cent. Bel 
there was no headache caused | 
using it and this feature alone ap? 
to the farmer.” ‘ 
In states where large stumping 
ations are under way, experien 
also showing that the new explo 
a great boon to farmers, since } 
ables them to make an important} 
in blasting costs. x 
These reports follow out the / 
ments made concerning the exp} 
at the time it was perfected. Th. 
Pont Company then announced 
“Dumorite” was manufactured } 
double base of modified nitrogly 
and guncotton, that it could 
and would not produce headach 
last advantage, combined wit 
ing in blasting costs, is cau 
be regarded as the most adv: 
explosive on the market at this 


» 


¥) 
#& “ 


te, 1922 
me Whys and 
/Wherefores 


(From Michigan Tradesman) 


Mm the enlightenment of those 
rho have traveled the Northern 
‘eninsula by rail it should be said 
all railroads, for the most part 
those in the Lower State, were 
primarily as logging roads and 
rsed the lumbering districts 
e possible. Not the best of the 
dland can be seen from car win- 


i Vue 
great drawback to the develop- 
of the Upper Peninsula is propa- 
ida on the part of that army of 
hunters who go from the South- 
ection each Fall and early Win- 
1 quest of game. They have no 
er interest, seck the wildest of 
places and see the country cloth- 
snow and ice many days before 
er comes to their Southern 
s. To them it is a desolate land, 
1 only for the one purpose, a 
to pursue game. If successful 
take all the law allows and hike 
ome at the earliest opportunity, 
to return to civilization. If luck 
ainst them, they go away cursing 
yuntry and all that it holds. What 
wre they go North with a supply 
visions, a home-procured license, 
-bought ammunition and home- 
red duffle. Except for carfare 
spend little or no money on the 
> trip. Once in a great while 
magnanimous politician from 
. of the Straits will send the 
warden the price of a bale of hay 
2p the deer from starving during 
ieavy snows, but this is indeed 


other matter that has retarded 
evelopment of the Upper Penin- 
and its settlement by families 
of it is the lack of instruction 
r public schools. Geography of 
wn State should lead all else, yet 
‘pend on road maps and garages 
‘ect us and these are compara- 
recent. If in your own family 
is an eighth grader or a high 
1 student, ask him the direction 
e distance to some important 
in your own State. His lack of 
edge on the subject is pathetic, 
‘the least. While it is true that 
\any youngster can tell of the 
S formation, draw a rough map 
ina and possibly locate within a 
ind miles the South Sea Islands, 
s little or no conception of the 
on of his own home town and its 
%n to other cities in his own 
unless his “old man” is fortu- 
in having a car and has taken 
utside the county on occasional 
The writer has often discussed 
ubject with teachers and pupils 
and feels quite safe in saying 
he average tourist from Indiana 
}more about Michigan than most 
se who have lived here all their 
In closing, permit us to sug- 
hat we get out the map of this 
old State of Michigan and pro- 
0 cultivate an acquaintance with 
eighbors across the Straits of 
nac, John B. Olney. 


‘RADICATING BARBERRY 


agricultural appropriation bill 
which the conferees of the Sen- 
id House of Representatives at 
ngton have finally agreed, car- 
nl increase in the amount for 
Tust control by means of bar- 
eradication of from $147,000 to 
0. This result was brought 
by pressure from the Farm Bu- 
md other agricultural organiza- 
who asserted that grain rust 
were enormous. 

Japanese barberry, which is 
ommonly found in towns, is a 
2Wing shrub with small leaves. 
8 not distribute the rust and 
till be planted without damage. 
|; i Se 
acre of stumps is worth some- 
to the tax collector, and an acre 
Ted land is worth something to 
omer. 
b 


see 
shest price for skim milk may | 
by feeding it to pigs. 
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FLOOR ENAMEL |. 


Dries overnight 
—with a tough waterproof gloss i 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT. ( | 
YOU WILL FIND HIM HERE | 


NS 
i NU 


uy ia 


IMA 


«las. Wilson 
aalmer, Mich, 
Lrank Swoboda 


Ad Bocher Bros. 
Gillett, Wis. 
Northern Lbr. & Sup. Co. 


Ormsby Ld. & Timber Co, 
Ormsby, Wis. 
Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr. Co, 


NE ACOs is 


VarnishCo! 
TT r 


Thos, Harvey 
Alpha, Mich, 
Hematite Mere. Co, 
Amasa, Mich, 

B. H. Meyers 
Bagley, Mich, 

Carney Impl. Co, 
Carney, Mich, 

Caspian Mere. Co. 
Caspian, Mich. 


Hager Bros, 
Marquette, Mich, 
J. G. Blahnik 
Menominee, Mich. 
H. C. Myers 
Menominee, Mich, 
Square People 
Menominee, Mich, 
Munising Motor Car Co, 
Munising, Mich, 


Abrams, Wis. 
Joseph Smeister 
Amberg, Wis. 


Lendved-Schultz Hdwe, Co, 


Antigo, Wis. 
Blicha & Henning 
Athens, Wis. 
Andrew Brann 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. 
‘has. Reinhard 
Baileys Harbor, Wis, 
Roepke & Beyersdorf 
Birnamwood, Wis. 


Flanner Steger Ld. & Lbr. Co. 


Blackwell, Wis. 
Iieck Hdwe. Co, 
Bonduel, Wis. 
Brantwood Supply Co. 
Brantwood, Wis. 
Elie Chandoir & Son 
Brussels, Wis. 
Farmers Industrial Assoc. 
Clifford, Wis, 
M. B. Lendved 
Clintonville, Wis, 


Gleason, Wis. 
Goodman Lumber Co. 
Goodman, Wis. 
Chas. W. Fish Lbr. Co. 
Hiles, Wis. 
Larson Lumber Co. 
Jeffris, Wis, 
L. Breitenstein 
Knowlton, Wis, 
Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. 
Laona, Wis. 
Lena Hdwe. Co. 
Lena, Wis. 
Wm. Priem 
Lily, Wis. 
Rafoth & Bramschreiber 
Little Suamico, Wis. 
Alb. Strouta 
Marathon City, Wis. 
Heindl & Co. 
Marinette, Wis. 
C. E. Swanson 
206 Starkweather St., 
Marinette, Wis, 
L. M. DeVaud 


Parrish, Wis, 
Geo. Dubois 
Pelican Lake, Wis, 
Geo. Robinson 
Pembine, Wis. 
J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, Wis. 
Phlox Hdwe. Co. 
Phlox, Wis. 
T. D. Kelloge Co, 
Polar, Wis. 
Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitowski, Wis, 
H, J. Redelings & Co. 
Porterfield, Wis, 


Joseph Gibbs & Sons Co. 


Pound, Wis. 
Prentice Mere. Co. 
Prentice, Wis, 
Nichols Hdwe. Co. 

Rhinelander, Wis, 
Wausau Lumber Co, 

Rib Falls, Wis, 
John Brinkman 

Rozelyille, Wis. 


. wford & Son C. W. Wilkins Reinke & Giese Marion, Wis, Carl Rudie | 
" Canon, Mich. Nathan, Mich, Coleman, Wis. U. Gilbert 5 Shepley, Wis. 
Eben Co-op. Store Co. Elliott & Dawe Page Mere. Co, Marshfield, Wis. > Liberty Grove Produce Co, ; 
Chatham, Mich. Negaunee, Mich. Crandon, Wis, Farmers Equity Sup. & Pro. __ Sister Bay, Wis, My 
John Bauer & Son Ramsdell Hdwe. Co. H. S. Duquaine Co. ; Geo. Cool t i | 
Crystal Falls, Mich. Norway, Mich. Crivitz, Wis. Mattoon, Wis. s Spencer, Wis, i 
Wills Hdw. Co. Jos. Gibbs & Son Co. Strong & Manley Mattoon Hdwe. Co, Pettleman & Wagner i 
Crystal Falls, Mich. Perkins, Mich. Eagle River, Wis. Mattoon, Wis. Spirit Falls, Wis, 1] 
L. E. Weng & Son C. E. Bradner A. I, Baesman R. H. Trantow R. Connor Co, | 
Daggett, Mich. Powers, Mich. Edgar, Wis. _ Merrill, Wis. Stratford, Wis, | 
Escanaba Hdw. Co. MacPherson & Son resicki & Schroeder Minocqua Hdwe. Co, Halstead-Maples Co 
Escanaba, Mich. Rapid River, Mich. Edgar, Wis. Minocqua, Wis. _, Sturgeon Bay, Wis, | 
Clarence Harter Chas. Hooper T. J. Baraboo Joseph Kurtz _ Chas. A. Snowden }| 
Faithorn, Mich, Republic, Mich. Egg Harbor, Wis, Monico, Wis, _ Summit Lake, Wis, ia 
Felch Supply Co, Rock Co-op, Store Co. F.C, Fuller J. H. Yost 2 Suring Hdwe. Co. | ii 
Felch, Mich. ne ore 2 Bland, A re ; ee Wis. L rn Wis. | ; 
] d 0. A. J. Lipse Shas. W. Fis r. Co, Gerl Bros. ; »C. Arps | 
aration LAR aC Rudyard, Mich. Elcho, Wis. Newall, Wis. Tigerton, Wis, i 
Buckeye Store Northern Saw Mill Co. Hermansen & Grenlie J. T. Mason Co, A. J. Olson i 
Gladstone, Mich. Sagola, Mich, Elderon, Wis, Niagara, Wis. Tomahawk, Wis, 1] 
Richard Quayle The Bank Store Evanson Bros, P. B. Peterson Stolle Mercantile Co. | 
Gwinn, Mich. Schaffer, Mich. Ellison Bay, Wis, Norrie, Wis. Tripoli, Wis. 
Ernest Bond Henry Schwellenbach L. R. Roberts J. N. Cook F A. E. Rusch & Co : 
Iron Mt., Mich. Spalding, Mich. Elton, Wis. No. Crandon, Wis. Wabeno, Wis, jj 
Pobnt ic lnge! Frank Lienna R. M. Falk Peterson & Co. Gui ivinene | | 
Trout, Mich Stephenson, Mich, Embarrass, Wis. _ Oconto, Wis. Walsh, Wis | 
Dee eae Bilao A. M. Chesbrough C. S. Smith Schneider Hdwe. Co, Richa tee | | | 
C. F. Gensch Hdwe. Thompson, Mich. Ephraim, Wis. Oconto, Wis. t1¢ lard Butenhoit \) 
Iron Mt., Mich. E. Davis & Son L. E. Schreiber Brazeau & Sons Co. Wausau, Wis, |} 
Ben L. Quirt Trenary, Mich, Fish Creek, Wis. Oconto, Wis, Emil Eekerle 
Iron River, Mich. Penn Store Co. Galloway Hdwe. Co. 0. P. Safford Wausau, Wis i 
Laudry & Panter Vulean, Mich. Galloway, Wis. Oconto, Wis, Christ & Smith : 
Tronwood, Mich. Wausaukee, Wis 
Cookson & LeRoy Laun Hdwe. Co, ; 
Manistique, Mich. Wausaukee, Wis, : 1 
Gero & Carroll 


Yawkey Bissell (Co. / 
White Lake, Wis, . 
Joe Cherney | 
Wilcox, Wis. 

N. A. Cheeseman | 

Wittenberg, Wis, 
Woodruff Bldrs. Supply Co, | 
Woodruff, Wis, } 


Manistique, Mich. 
Henry Barton 
Marie, Mich, 
Chas. T. Geill 
Marquette, Mich. 
W. E. Gross 
Menominee, Mich. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 


Cloverlanu Distributors 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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[ 300 TRACTS IMPROVE i 
35,000 ACRES UNIMPROVED LAND 


HE == 
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Prices*5 an acre and up, 
iosx| _ Forty years to pay. 
=#4{ Interest at 4 percent. 


Special Home Seekers * 
rates on all railroads. 


°75/ all information, write y 
R:-P-CHASE — 


STATE AUDITOR_)} 
STATE CAPITOL — ST. PAUL,MINN, 
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One Dollar a Year Brings CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE to Your Home Every Month | 
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REP: ES of 
the Union Trust Com- 
pany will attend the Mich- 
igan State Bankers’ Conven- 
tion in Marquette, June 12 
to 16, and will be very glad 
to renew their acquaintance 
with banker friends through- 
out the state. 


UA 


Cnion 


First trust company in Detroit 


3 
| The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction @. 


have made Menominee the Power City of 
and Menominee County the 


Cloverland, 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 
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EEL PERETTI 


YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 


MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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Wisconsin Potato Inspecti 


TATE inspection of potatoes by 

the Department of Markets is 

building up the reputation of 

Wisconsin spuds and causing 
them to bring a higher price on the 
Chicago market than the potatoes 
from neighboring states, according to 
figures brought to the attention of the 
Department of Markets. 

It ig said that, in prior years, Idaho 
potatoes customarily sold for 50 cents 
and 60 cents more per hundred pounds 
than Wisconsin tubers of the same 
type, whereas—in the first eighteen 
days of October, 1921, during which 
time the Wisconsin inspection order 
has been in force—the Badger article 
has brought the top price. 

A warehouseman in Barron County 
states that there is a better demand, 
and a higher price paid, for Wiscon- 
sin potatoes among his customers and 
he attributes this fact to the state po- 
tato inspection service. Prices at 
which a certain concern in a near-by 
state offered to deliver potatoes in 
Madison suggest that the Badger grow- 
er is getting about 30 cents more per 
hundred pounds than the spud pro- 
duced in that state. 

One shipper from Portage County 
informs the Department of Markets 
that, due to a state inspection certifi- 
cate being on the potatoes, he has 
shipped twelve carloads this fall with- 
out having a single lot rejected by the 
buyer at the other end, except one, and 
in this case a re-inspection by the De- 
partment gave him redress against 
the person from whom he had bought. 

One Madison company says that it is 
through with so-called No. 1 potatoes 
graded in a near-by state and will 
henceforth deal in only this grade as 
officially certified by the inspectors of 
the Wisconsin Department of Markets. 

The Department of Markets is led to 
believe that a great deal of the objec- 
tion to the grading and inspection 
regulations comes from dealers or 
growers who want to get rid of pota- 
toes which are below the standard 
grade, without informing the purchas- 
er of the act. The very purpose of 
compulsory inspection is to prevent 
such misrepresentations or conceal- 
ment, 

Several dealers who favor the in- 
spection point out that—unless there 
is grading and inspection—unscrupu- 
lous competitors will accept potatoes 
of inferior quality and size, in order 
to get the business. This competition, 
which is practiced particularly by 
traveling buyers coming from outside 
the state, is considered a detriment to 
the legitimate, established warehouse- 
man who is trying to keep up the 
standard of Wisconsin stock. 

Certain large buyers from other 
states, whose business it is to sell the 
potatoes of Minnesota, Michigan, 
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Idaho, ete., in competition with 
toes from Wisconsin—are said 
pose the Wisconsin inspection | 
because this system hurts the ga 
potatoes from other states which 
no official inspection. So lo 
guarantee of quality, contai 
state inspection certificate, g 
with Wisconsin potatoes, a greate 
mand will be created for them, t 
disadvantage of shipments from , 
states. 
The feeling in some sections f] 
fee of $2.50 per car is an added bhi 
upon the farmer has little fo 
according to the Departme 
amount means only about on 
a cent per bushel, and such % 
factor can not be considered 
dealer in setting the price 
pays the producer. One wai 
man at Waupaca says that 
ers the fee as part of his ex 
that of the grower. This — 
dealer paid over $1,000, volunt 
1920, in order to have the Dep 
of Markets inspect several 
cars of his potatoes. He 
them on a falling market, w 
ditions when the consign 
have tried to reject many Car 
leged misgrading, but the stat 
tion certificate furnished e 
protect the shipper and to 
thoritatively that the potatoe: 
up to the grade named in th 
tract. j 
Letters received by the Depa 
from railroad companies ind 
the carriers appreciate the impo 
of the state inspection certil 
furnishing evidence of the grade 
potatoes shipped and of the con 
of the car, in case of accident or} 
in transit or other liability on th) 
of the railway company. 4 
The Department has heard 
some dealers who express them) 
in favor of the inspection, if 
be made free of charge. 
ever, it is explained, is 
The Department has no approp 
for this purpose and, as much 
would like to give the inspec 
vice without cost, it is in no 
to do so. q 
The first compulsory inspe 
was passed in Nebraska and 
in operation for three years. 
erally recognized that Nebras 
tation for potatoes on the cen 
kets has been made the b 
this state inspection, wheree 
years ago the potatoes from 
were classed among the low 
inspection fee in Nebraska. 
car, as compared with $2.50 in 
sin. Other states in which $§) 
point inspection is provided ar 
rado, Idaho, Washington an 
fornia. q 
The Wisconsin potato ins 
vice is in charge of B. B. Jor 
Wisconsin Department of 
Madison. The supervising 1 
are: R. E. Ades, Wautoma, 
spector; Angus McDonald, R 
er; J. C. Justeson, Stevens Po 
S. H. Williams, Spooner. 
spectors—numbering over 30 
are situated at practically ev 
loading station in the state. 


Cer F 

Oiled’? Mil 
ONGRESS is debating th 
Ca the Voigt Bill, H. 
which seeks to prohibit 
transportation of “filled ml 
times called ‘oiled milk,” and } 
coanut cow,” but in plain 
bogus milk. Why should Cong 
bate a matter that is not | 
Filled milk is not “whole 
that fact ought to be suffic 
edge to guide the vote of 
tative of the people in Co 

any state legislature, 
condensed milk does not 
nutritive elements of cond 
milk, and its sale as “cont 
“evaporated” milk is a tr 
which the buyer is defrauded’ 
consumer robbed of the nO 
constituents of whole milk. | 
there to debate on such a @ 
Write to your congressmal 
him. 7 
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S By a 
THE KIND OF WORK TO BE 
DONE. 

HIS can best be illustrated by 
recalling the kind of work 
which tractors were first called 
upon to do. It was in the spring 
rheat section of the Northwest that 
he tractor industry first opened up 
he eyes of the world to its possibili- 
les. Here there were each year vast 
creages to be plowed and seeded for 
vheat. The acreage of each farm was 
0 great that it required a very large 
quipment of horses and men to get 
he crop in in time each year. 


Moreover, at plowing time the 
round was so hard and the weather 
0 hot that it was extremely trying 
pon horses and men. Then there 
ame into existence the large powerful 
ractors which pulled 10 to 15 plow 
ottoms, turning 40 to 50 acres per day 
nd then seeding twice this acreage 
a the same length of time. The 
trenuous nature of the work and the 
ecessity of its being done at a certain 
me made tractors almost a necessity, 
ven though the only crop grown was 
heat and* the working period was 
mited to a comparatively short part 
{ the year.’ The kind of work to be 
one made tractor farming successful 
o these farms of the Northwest. 
However, if in the corn belt, a man 
ould state that he was going to pur- 
jase a tractor to take care of the 
heat crop, alone, he would be con- 
dered mentally unbalanced. The 
rowing of wheat is only a small part 
‘ his farm work. The many other 
‘bs to be done require the keeping of 
3 Many or more horses than would 
> required for the wheat work: and 
ermore neither the necessity of 
Me saving in wheat work, nor the 
werity of working conditions would 
® such as to make horses impossible 
* impracticable. Hence a tractcr 
ould not pay for itself. The kind of 
ork to be done would not permit it 
' show an economy. 
The corn belt farmer can, however, 
) arrange his work plan that the trac. 
T will not only become profitable, but 
most a necessity. 
If, instead of purchasing a tractor 
‘ry use only in plowing and belt work, 
# Many did at first, he will plan to 
se it for as many jobs as he can find 
‘Such a nature that it will give a 
l€aper service, do better quality 
ork, save valuable time or be doing 
ork that otherwise-idle horses could 
» a8 well, then the tractor becomes 
ofitable. 
Por instance, perhaps he knows that 
ul plowing is more advisable on his 
nd than Spring plowing, yet he never 
ids time enough to get it done with 
‘rs€S On account of the rush of wheat 
eding, silo filling and corn husking 
_the Fall. The tractor enables him 
‘Save time throughout the year and 
2 plowing earlier, Then by plow- 


‘i 


two or three times as much per 
as horses could, it enables him to 
t his corn ground all plowed before 
inter sets in. Thus weeds are killed, 
ts are destroyed, the soil is bene. 
ted by freezing and thawing, and it 
Much easier and quicker to get a 
2d bed prepared next Spring. Hence 
ets his eorn crop in earlier and 
tter, less cultivation is required 
tough the Summer and all told he 
8 made a bigger profit on his corn 
», through greater yield and de- 
tased cost. He might leave his 
tor stand idle all through the cul- 
on season and yet find it a dis- 
y paying investment, because of 
other factors. But he will find 
ul for many other kinds of work 
out the year—some jobs that 
S cannot do at all. There are 
Jobs which have been done by 
custom-hired machines, or by 
ines that are too small and slow 
nefficient; or by antiquated, in- 
nt horse tread mills; or, as often 
8, left undone altogether, 
PSs he may have an orchard 
has been unproductive simply 
it has been left unplowed and 
| for. He cannot get through, 


ie 
+ 


Factors in Tractor Success 
Whtce Rr Aey? 


horses, so lets the old orchard go neg- 
lected. The tractor will go under the 
limbs and close to the trees pulling 
plows and discs and sprayers, and the 
old orchard is rejuvenated and re- 
sponds with such a crop of fruit as it 
never had before. 

Another farmer may have a farm 
underlaid with a hard pan that has 
developed from having plowed at the 
Same depth for a long term of years. 
With the tractor he has sufficient pow- 
er to go in and plow to any depth de- 
sired or even use a gsubsoiler. This 
loosening and pulverizing of the sub- 
soil permits better root growth and 
the work of the tractor is reflected in 
increased yield, 

A cane grower prepares his seed bed 
by furrowing out and then busting the 
middles. This is heavy work and 
slow. A tractor will pull a two-row 
“middle buster” and at double the 
speed of the mule and man outfit. In 
this case the “kind of work to be 
done” influences the kind of tractor to 
be bought as well as the success of the 
power farming operation. Only a 
track laying tractor will ride the 
ridges as is necessary in pulling a 
“middle buster.” 

Another farmer has land on which a 
great deal of drainage work needs to 
be done—both surface and  under- 
drain. Here a tractor and an angle- 
blade grader or ditcher will enable 
him to do work that would require 
many times sas long by any other 
method, and materially reduces the 
cost of the needed work. 

Several other operations might be 
mentioned, any one of which might 
alone make the use of a tractor profit- 
able. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
work to be done is on hilly land, 
stony land, marsh, sand, loose volcanic 
ash, or very hard dry soil, will have 
much to do in determining whether q 
tractor will be successful. 

And, too, much will depend upon the 
crop rotation, kinds of crops grown, 
amount of row cultivation to be done, 
distribution of labor throughout the 
year, pressure of rush seasons, import- 
ance of quality and thoroughness in 
cultivation, ete. 

It is probably true that this matter 
of quality of work is the most import- 
ant of all. The extra power and speed 
of the tractor permits the work to be 
done at just the proper time, and algo 
done better than it is possible to do it 
with horses. Among the several kinds 
of work where having it done at the 
proper time counts, we might name 
Fall plowing, early Spring plowing, or- 
chard spraying, Summer cultivation of 
orchards, wheat harvesting, silo filling 
and grain threshing. 

As for quality of work, regardless of 
timeliness, tractor users claim that 
they can do better plowing (better 
depth, pulverization, covering of trash 
and greater uniformity); better disc- 
ing, on account of greater depth and 
pulverization possible; better grain 
harvesting, because of having plenty of 
speed and power regardless of footing 
or condition of grain; and even bet- 
ter belt work in many cases than 
would otherwise be done, 

In most of these cases success will 
depend somewhat upon the kind of 
tractor selected, but this will be dis- 
cussed later. The point to be remem- 
bered here is that disregarding type 
of tractor, the kind of work there is 
to do on a given farm will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the amount of 
profit to be derived from a substitution 
of mechanical for horse power. 


Soy beans planted with corn makes 
a bigger yield of silage and of better 
quality. This combination also pro- 
vides half as much again protein as 
corn alone. For best results the soy 
beans should be inoculated. 


A farmer can make more money 
from well fed, well bred, free from dis- 
ease cows with butter at 30 to 35 cents 
a pound, than a farmer can make from 
scrub cows with butter at 50 cents a 


© enough to the trees with pound. 
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You Don’t Pay For a De Laval 
It Pays For Itself. 


A truer statement was never 
made. Ask any one of the 
millions of De Laval users and 
they will invariably reply, “‘My 
De Laval doesn’t owe me a 
cent. It paid for itself in less 
than a year, and ever since has 
been making me money.’’ 


Why? Because the minute 
you start using a De Laval you 
get something to sell for cash— 
cream; and in addition you get 
skim- milk to grow into another 
crop of calves, pigsand chickens. 
Two sources of profit, and a 
steady cash income every day. 


The De Laval 


NEW YORE CHIC 
165 Broadway 29E.Ma 


epara 


Sooner or later you will use a 


aval 


Even if you don’t own a 
De Laval you are probably pay- 
ing for one anyway—especially 
if you are using a cheap, inferior 
or badly worn separator, or are 
skimming by hand—in the cream 
that is being lost. No other 
method of separating cream 
from milk is so efficient, easy 
and economical in the long run 


as the De Laval. 


There is a De Laval Separator just righ¢ 
for you, no matter if you have one ora 
thousand cows. Furnished with hand, 
power, electric or steam turbine drive. 
See your De Laval Agent now or writs 
us about getting one. 


Separator Co. 
AGO SAN FRANCISCO 
dison St. 61 Beale St. 


tor and Milker 


Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 
of 
Every 


Descri ption 


Small. Excellent Agencv Territor 


ASSETS $1 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 


Vv Available in Greater Cloverland 


200,000.00 


A Strong and Vigorous Michigan Surety Company 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


| You Can Read Cloverland Magazine for One Dollar a Year 
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| These Strong Cloverland Banks 


EET] 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 

Asst. Cashier. 


—~ 


ea) eee ee ee 
First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


_——————  S 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


See 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


| 
| 
| 
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| Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 

United States Depositary 

We Invite Correspondence 
Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Directors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R. 
P. Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M. J. 

Sherwood 


Ask Your Banker 


banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It 


pays to consult your banker. 


Your 


always 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 
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LN 
Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


They Invite Correspondence. 
Ce 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 


Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 


Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier ; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 

i $200,000.00 
Surphtistectste © bisiseisinciete «is $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E.. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. IF. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


————_$_—_ TT 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


——— en 
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First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


——— 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

] S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


—— EE 
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Federal Land Bank Presiden 
Is Strong for Dairying ry 


By CHARLES F. COLLISSON 
Special Writer for the De Laval Monthly 


ERHAPS nobody in the country 

is better able to tell the bank- 

ers, and farmers as well, how 

they can best co-operate in or- 
der to promote dairying and diversified 
farming for their mutual benefit and 
that of the community than is HE, G. 
Quamme of St. Paul. 

Mr. Quamme is president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in the Seventh Dis- 
trict, which embraces three of the 
leading dairy states—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan—besides North 
Dakota, which is also making most re- 
markable strides away from exclusive 
wheat growing and into dairying. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as Bachelor of Laws, 
and studying economics and finance, 
he went to Texas in 1902 and was man- 
ager of a large plantation and ranch 
for four years. Then he engaged in 
banking in North Dakota from 1906 to 
1917, as officer of several banks, gain- 
ing extensive experience in country 
banking, real estate, loans, and in the 
handling of grain. He is a deep stu- 
dent of agriculture, of economics and 
of agricultural co-operation as prac- 
ticed in this country and in Hurope. 

Mr. Quamme became president of 
the Federal Land Bank in St. Paul in 
1917. Always a leade? in promoting 
the idea of diversified and dairy farm- 
ing, he preaches it constantly in far- 
mers’ and bankers’ meetings, and al- 
ways has something interesting and 
profitable to say. 

When interviewed by the writer for 
the De Laval Monthly, he said: 

“we all know that farming is sub- 
ject to adverse weather conditions and 
natural hazards. It is never a guaran- 
teed: business proposition. But some 
operations are safer than others. It 
is desirable to approach the safety 


line as near as possible. Diversified 
farming is the only safe method. 
Some kind of live-stock farming 


must be followed in order to renew 


the fertility of the soil. In this dis- 
trict, dairying is the very best 
method that has ever been devel- 


oped, It not only insures the safest 
return, but also the greatest return. 
“We have made loans in every Sec- 
tion of the four great states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, to nearly 20,000 farmers, to- 
taling over $50,000,000. This gives 
us an unusual opportunity to observe 
the net result of farmers’ operations. 
We collect over $3,500,000 in interest 
alone. Our collection department 
teaches us many a valuable lesson. 
“The different experiences in dif- 
ferent sections are not altogether due 


to varying soil and weather. Other 
factors determine the result. Last 
year, for example, we had unusual 


heat and poor crops. The same thing 
was true the year before—poor to fair 
crops, with a drastic decline in prices. 
Generally speaking, farmers did not 
make enough to pay expenses. Yet we 
find that farmers in certain sections 
did meet their obligations, while in 
other sections they did not. In some 
districts farmers have borrowed mon- 
ey beyond the limit of safety, banks 
are low in reserves and many of them 
have closed their doors. In others, 
farmers are heavy depositors instead 
of borrowers, banks are in good shape 
and have surplus funds to assist them 
instead of discounting heavily with 
the city and reserve banks. They have 
been a decided asset during the criti- 
cal period. 

“We find that where the farmers 
practice crop rotation and live-stock 
growing, particularly dairying with 
a number of good milk cows on the 
farm, they are successful. 

“Right now we have only 370 de- 
linquent borrowers in this district, 


from one to 90 days delinquent, as 
follows: 
“North Dakota .....05+-sss086 304 
*SMINDESOLA beh eis stn ee 0 cts etecnotens . 32 


‘home 


June, IQ. 


. 


“Wisconsin 
“Michigan 3% ts «2 selec o easaleaem oe 


“To those who follow agricultura 
conditions closely, these figures tel 
their own story. Generally speaking 
the single-crop farmer in North | 
kota is in the worst position. Whei 
adverse conditions overtake his eroy 
he has nothing left to fall back 
This accounts for the great number 6 
delinquents in that state. q 

“Compare this with the results i 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The latte 
is first dairy state, and the forme 
third state, with New York second, I 
Wisconsin we have only thirteen d 
linquents. Farmers here are la el 
dairymen and have a safe and di 
pendable income—as safe as anythin 
can be made in the farming lim 
They are able to meet the interes 
taxes and other costs in adver 
years like this one and last. The 
and investments. are saf 
guarded. While not making muc 
money now, when this eritical peric 
is over they will be in good positic 
to go ahead as before. The sma 
number of delinquents in Minneso 
and Michigan are accounted for 
the same way. Farmers here pra 
tice diversified farming and have 
safe income from the sale of dai 
products and the growing of hogs al 
cattle. Bs 

“In Minnesota particularly the 1 
turn to the producer is very high t 
cause the farmers have more co-opel 
tive enterprises than any other sta/ 
Out of 827 creameries, produci 
more than $80,000,000 worth of bi 
ter, the largest amount in all Nor 
America, more than two-thirds of t 
total are co-operative. They return 
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First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


ik 
a 
At the Center of Cloveriand 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


Gans bank wants to know 
you and your problem 
The interests of Northeastert 
Minnesota are the interest! 
of this bank. 4 


Consult us personally or 
mail. ) 


=) 
Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 
ae | 


y 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 4 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Ki mn 
berly, Vice-President; WwW. J. Cue 
lip, Second Vice-President; 3 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensel 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Frame) 
Assistant Cashier. Ss 


Directors: ‘ 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. 

lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C.-B 


ing, G. O. Fugere. 4 


| 
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'r patrons more than 90 per cent 
the amount received for butter, in 
glar monthly or semi-monthly 
yum checks. Total dairy products 
,e worth more than $202,000,000 
. year. 
Varmers here and in Wisconsin 
ie not felt the pinch as did those 
jther states. They were able to 
what they needed for home and 
ja, so business conditions have 
1 quite satisfactory. 
\Wisconsin is not a heavy borrow- 
state, and is nearer normal than 
laps any other state. Rather it is 
mding state. Its reserve funds 
2 helped maintain reserves in Mil- 
tkee and Chicago. It helps to ex- 
n why this is possible when it is 
sidered that live-stock products in 
consin for 1919 reached the 
taiehing total of $370,000,000. 
‘Such matters as this are of the 
iiest importance to every banker 
the country. Business every- 
ke is dependent on _ successful 
Jiing operations, The farmer 
it have a margin of profit if he is 
Jaarket successfully and buy what 
al All extensions and im- 
“ements are made from this mar- 
| When he has no margin, every- 
ig is at a standstill. The great 
‘rican market for industry is the 
ycultural markets. Farmers and 
{gers constitute only 34% of the 
juation of the country, yet they 
lhase more than 70% of all 
Haetetured products sold. This 
vs the importance of agriculture 
ot dairying in their relation to 
stry and to banking. Bankers 
| do nothing more constructive or 
‘ful to their communities than to 
Jurage the development of live- 
(x and dairy farming, particularly 
latter, in sections that are 
jited for it. 
‘ot only does the dairy cow give 
(farmer a safe and dependable in- 
2, but she also helps to maintain 
(ertility of the soil. A great deal 
‘her farm production also which is 
jach form that it would otherwise 
0 waste, can thus be turned to 
(table account. 
‘he farmer and his friend the 
ier, too, must not overlook the im- 
imce of the type of animals to be 
3¢d On our farms. The best cow is 
we want and must have. What 
ave so far accomplished in dairy- 
has been with the mediocre, so- 
d average cow. We find that these 
i produce in the United States an 
(age of about 4000 Ibs. of milk per 
4 The Minnesota average is above 
into ibs—and the Wisconsin 


ge is somewhat higher _ still. 
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But we also see cows that can pro- 
duce 25,000 to 30,000 Ibs. of milk 
and from 900 to 1200 lbs. or more of 
butter-fat per year. These great pro- 
ducing cows show us the way out. 
They respond to care and feed and 
make the farming enterprise profit- 
able, We must improve our herds and 
place cows of this type on our farms. 
The ‘boarder cow’ and the non-pro- 
ducer must go. 

“In this work the banker can 
easily be the leader in his com- 
munity. In his position of influence 
he can not only point the way, by 
preaching better cows and_ better 
dairying, but he can also furnish the 
capital to worthy and _ industrious 
farmers who are willing to follow 
his advice and abandon single crop- 
ping. In his hands rests a great res- 
ponsibility for the upbuilding of 
agriculture in the territory that he 
serves. Innumerable instances can 
be cited where such bankers, who 
are alive to this opportunity, have 
built up a prosperous community 
and a wonderful banking business, 
by fostering this dairying idea con- 
sistently throughout the years. It 
pays the banker handsomely because 
it pays his customers, making them 
depositors instead of borrowers, 
making them and their farms richer 
and more productive. 

“In this connection the banker must 
also consider the matter of dairy 
equipment. Good stock must be prop- 
erly housed, in comfortable barns, and 
these must be equipped properly to 
handle and care for the cattle and 
milk easily and economically. Sanita- 
ry barn equipment, cream separators, 
mechanical milkers, ventilating sys- 
tems, electrical power plants and the 
silo have all become necessities for 
the efficient conduct of modern dairy 
farms. The progressive banker can 
lead the way in showing his customers 
how to invest in these improvements, 
and by helping them to finance them. 
More than anyone else, he can be a 
leader too in helping communities to 
organize for co-operative marketing, 
along the lines so remarkably success- 
ful in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

“In good times it is not always easy 
to prove what methods of farming are 
most successful. But when adverse 
conditions and poor years come, every- 
thing is brought to a showdown. Right 
now it is possible for us to see clearly 
what is safe and dependable. The im- 
portance of dairying to the farmer and 
the banker has never been so impress- 
ed upon us as at the present time. It 
seems to me that the lesson to the 
American people and the American 
banker is full and complete.” 


inkers Believe In and Back Dairy Cow 


(From the De Laval’Monthly) 


UST what attitude the country 
banker living in a territory 
adapted to dairying should take 
| toward that industry is a sub- 
that has been open to argument. 
) progressive banks have found 
ithe surest way to increase their 
‘ess was to push better dairying 
e limit. By organizing cow test- 
| associations, introducing ideas 
gh institutes, county agents and 
l2en on better feeding, better 
', More sanitary conditions, labor 
jaime saving equipment, and man- 
ent of land to grow the bulkier 
|, even though the grains are 
/ed in, these banks have shown a 
ia i growth. 


> old idea that a country banker 
d shut himself up in his office, 
§ no personal interest in the busi- 
of his customers, has become a 
of the past. He now goes out to 
Ow Bill Jones handles his feed- 
looks over his herd, and learns 
/iiry game with his customer. He 
| Over the advisability of new and 
| stock, advocating purebred sires 
etter equipment, He suggests to 
}perhaps, that drinking cups will 
valuable addition and will pay to 
41; and if Bill hasn’t got the 
}7 he takes Bill’s note. He recom- 
3 milking machines to bring the 
production up to capacity and to 
Me arduous labor and time nec- 
in hand milking, 


Have you ever met Bill Jones? Just 
ask him if he doesn’t appreciate hay- 
ing an officer of the bank where he 
does his business in sympathy with his 
everyday problems. 

P. L. Hupson, Cashier. 
Avoca State Bank, Avoca, Wis. 


When our creamery was established 
here a few years ago, there was very 
little attention given to dairying and 
it was hard to get the farmers to take 
hold of the proposition. Since then 
there has been a gradual increase in 
the business, and now it is a poor 
farmer who does not have some dairy 
cows. The benefit of these dairy herds, 
small and large, is very noticeable. 
Farms are being improved and bank 
accounts have been enlarged in every 
case where dairying has been empha- 
sized and attention given to it. Much 
interest is now taken in dairying in 
the surrounding communities, the in- 
terest increasing from year to year, 
and a good market is had for milk and 
butter-fat. There is nothing better 
than dairying for our farmers. 

J. N. Fisuer, President, 

City Nat’] Bank, Morristown, Tenn. 


There is no real dairying done here, 
but there are a good number of farm- 
ers who are milking from five to fifteen 
cows and who have separators, and a 
big per cent of them use your brand, 

We are very glad to advise you that 


(Continued on page 36) 


Quaint Old Army Post on Mackinac Island 


Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


RSD 


HH art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic 

scenes that have made history in time of war and in 

time of peace all blend in harmonious welcome to tour- 
ists entering Cloverland through the southeast gateway, or 
bid adieu to the traveler after a sojourn at the wonderful 
Mackinac Island. 

The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the 
varying lights and shades of the hours and the movements 
of passing ships. Well kept roads—thirty miles of them— 
lead in various directions from the village, through the 
woods, amid curious rock formations, now along the edge 
of the bluff with vistas of the lake, and again to some open 
outlook, whence the panorama is bounded only by the lim- 
itations of vision. There are glens and ravines innumer- 
able; open spaces which were the ancient gardens of the 
Indians; and delectable parks, whose clumps of shrubs and 
trees. are so effectively arranged that one at first thought 
credits the artistic effect to the skill of the landscape artist 
rather than to the caprice of nature, 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN 


LOGAN BALLARD," President CHARLES A, HOLDEN, Gen’l Manager 
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Bankers Believe In and Back the Dairy Cow 


(Cont'd from 

page 35) 
the men who 
are milking 
cows and 
have a few 
hogs and 
chickens are 
the ones who 
are pulling 
through this 
tight money 
stringency in 
the _ easiest 
manner. We 
would be 
very glad to 
see dairying, 
hog raising 
and chicken’ 
raising en- 
couraged in this country and we are 
glad to advise you that it has been de- 
veloped about 1,000 per cent in the last 
four years. 

Sam Hott, Vice-Pres’t, 
First State Bank, Springfield, Colo. 


The writer has been in the banking 
business in this locality for the past 
thirty years, during which time he has 
always been interested in the develop- 
ment of agriculture. Realizing many 
years ago that the most important 
branch of farming in this locality was 
that of dairying, we have at all times 
worked along the lines of encouraging 
farmers to develop that branch of ag- 
riculture, and are pleased to note the 
best of results, for those farmers who 
have directed their efforts to that in- 
dustry are today our most successful 
farmers. 

We have found that our best way 
to encourage this industry is to help 
the farmer to purchase a good pure- 
bred sire, good grade cows, and the 
cream separators, which we are always 
ready to do, these being the essentials 


Ten grade daughters of Chilmark’s May King of the Isles, 
Dairy Show by the Wisconsin-Illinois Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 
their dams; a striking example of what can be done to increase pro 
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in the development of this branch of 
agriculture. 
O. P. WatcH, Vice-Pres’t, 
Langlade Nat’] Bank, Antigo, Wis. 
We heartily agree with what you say 
concerning the dairying business and 
its importance as a branch of farming. 
Personally, I have encouraged this in- 
dustry among the farmers in this com- 
munity for the past several years and 
do not hesitate to say to you frankly 
that in my estimation it is a distinct 
asset from a credit standpoint to the 
farmer who is milking several cows, 
and we take this matter into considera- 
tion when extending credit to them, 
Just what we may have gained by 
encouraging this industry, we are 
hardly in a position to say, but do 
know the farmers are more and more 
falling in line with the same idea. 
A. Ritey, Cashier, 
State B’k of Hastings, Hastings, Neb. 
Every dairy country is in good finan- 
cial condition at all times and all the 
dairy products are net profits to the 
farmer. Dairying also gives them feed 


owned by Mr. Ben Muelhenkemp of Wisconsin, and shown at the National 
The production of these cows averages 46% more than that of 
duction through the use of purebred sires. 


for hogs and poultry and increases the 
number of cattle in the country, and I 
also notice that the farmer who milks 
a number of cows never has a store 
bill at the end of the season; and what- 
ever grain or live stock he has in the 
fall is his, either to pay for his farm 
or make improvement on the same. 
My ability at writing is too small to 
say what I think of the cow, but I 
never lose a chance to boost for more 
and better cows and will do my best to 
help the people in this part of the coun- 
try to get them. 
C. H. Drew, President, 
Bank of Highmore, Highmore, S. D. 


I am pleased to state that I consider 
dairying the leading industry in the 
state of Wisconsin, and within the next 
five years northern Wisconsin will 
easily lead in the dairy industry. 

I got back of the dairy movement in 
this community ten years ago when 
the business men built the Hayward 
Creamery, and ever since the First 
National Bank of Hayward has fur- 
nished money to our farmers for the 


June, 19, 
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t 
purchase ¢ 
dairy cow 
We have dj 
ing this pi 
iod advance 
several hi 
dred th 
sand dolla 
to our far 
ers for tl] 
purpose, j 
have one 
the be; 
creameries 
northe) 
Wiscons 
and our far 
ers are fi 
develo pi} 
their farr 
and consta 
ly building up their dairy herds a 
the entire community is growing pr 
perous as the result of the dairy | 
dustry. 
Henry E. Rou tr, Preside; 
First National Bank, Hayward, ¥ 


We wish to state that it has alw: 
been the policy of this bank to asst 
farmers financially in every way | 
that they may be in a position to 
into the dairy business. We have bh 
boosting the dairy business in t 
community for the past thirty ye; 
and have always financed farm 
whenever they have been in need| 
additional capital with which to 7} 
chase additional cows or buy mt 
dairy equipment. We will continuet 
boost the dairy industry to the best 
our ability. j 
Gro. A. Berro, Cashiei 
First National Bank, McIntosh, Mil 

if 


Four and a half gallons of gasolk 
are consumed in the United States| 
each bushel of wheat. Fz 
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have marched the bankers of the northern 
country to blaze the way for productive — | 
agriculture, comfortable homes and pros- — 
perous industry. Where once was wild- 
erness there now are thriving towns sur- : | 
rounded by well cultivated farms. 
erland bankers have helped to work this 
miracle. We are glad to co-operate with 


them in their splendid purposes. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 


Milwaukee 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $10,000,000 
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National 
BANK 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


As of the close of business 


(market value) 
Customers’ Liability Account of Ac- 


We Cordially Invite the Accounts of Our Friends 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


MAY 5, 1922 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Loans and Discounts . . int bone t10,95.3)42 5004 Capital Se ear 
MMtedesrateshBONndS . is 6 tec. % 11,489,590.40 Surplus and Undivided Profits . 

(market value) U medi t 
Berormeoids Prot 220 9,912,353.39 see einen tg eae UTE» 

(market value) ReservestOnelbaxes, etc. 
Begeraenesetye,bank Stock .... .. 525,000.00 Circulation PEN Deine Sattae 

| BC EOCKS IS ee 993,555.03 Acceptances executed for Customers 


(After deducting $13,040.80 held 


ceptances . pe nit oe, 1,407,068.88 by bank) 
Loans held for Customers . .. . 4,279,000.00 eans held for Customers . 
Cash and Exchanges .. . .. . . 36,928,937.14 Deposits 


$ 10,500,000.00 
9,969, 644.62 
553,277.28 
425,494.20 
5,421,517.50 
1,460,626.98 


4,279,000.00 
149,879,369.33 


$182,488,929.91 


Among the Banks, Manufacturers and Corporations of Michigan 


Bin o 


XTREMELY short skirts are 

passing—(attention, please, I 

mean passing out of style.) 

Five, seven, or eleven inches is 
now the chosen length for street. 

Draperies on either side of the skirt 
continue—both in popularity, and in 
length until they now trail on the 
floor a foot or more. 

Long-waisted, one-piece dresses; 
the draped gown; and the coat-dress 
are almost supplanting the formal 
suit. 

The broad, indefinite silhouette still 
permits women to go corsetless. Cor- 
setiers are becoming alarmed at the 
increasing numbers of women who 
are taking advantage of this fact. Ex- 
cept for stout women, the stiff, con- 
fining corset is almost a thing of the 
past. 

Summer trimmings are as efflores- 
cent as the most profusely blooming 
plants. Whether it is beads, metal, 
braid, straw, organdy, or leather, we 
are determined to “say it with flow- 
ers,” for we work all these materials 
up into floral designs for the otherwise 
simple dress, 

Foremost of the present day styles 
are the sport clothes, as will be seen 
by the accompa- 
nying illustra- 
tions. The real 
smartness, and 
at the same 
time, simplicity 
of the models 
makes an espe- 
\. cially strong ap- 

: | peal to the mod- 

i:| ern woman who 
ws) is strong for the 
features they 
embody. The 
fact that sport 
clothes are giv- 
en a most prom- 
inent place in 
the fashion dis- 
plays proves 
more than ever 
the popularity of 
sport wear. 

For the Sum- 
mer auto tour- 
ist we have the 
knicker suit 
with extra skirt which affords every 
comfort the tourist demands. Also the 
polo sport model coat with dark felt 
hat for sight-seeing at stop-overs is a 
shappy creation which suggests both 
comfort and freedom of action. 
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Woman and the Home J/g 
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By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


For the golf enthusiast either the 
knicker suit, as shown in one of the 
illustrations, or the sport coat and 
skirt of plaid combination are vogued 


for general wear. One of the out- 
standing features of these sport mod- 
els is that they are becoming to al- 
most any type of women and more 
practical than any other style of dress. 


For the fair sex who delight not 
only in playing in the waves or splash- 
ing on the shores of the lake as well 
as in swift and powerful swimming 
strokes and perfectly poised dives, the 
last word in the evolution of the fem- 
inine bathing suit has arrived evident- 
ly in the number of snappy, graceful 
models in the 1922 offerings which of- 
fer both style and freedom of move- 
ment. And the “chicken” type of bath- 
ing suit, and the one-piece suit, cut 
slightly fuller than the former, are 
essentially the choice of two of the 
largest groups of women who patron- 
ize the bathing beaches and lakes; 
namely, the expert swimmer and the 
woman who prides herself on looking 
well. 


Not so many years ago a woman’s 
bathing suit was a cumbersome gar- 
ment, especially unattractive after it 
was wet and clung in ungraceful lines 
about the figure, but the “chicken” 
and other models which will be seen 
this year are sufficiently elastic not 
to fit too snugly, and at the same time 
will not fall in wrinkles. In appear- 
ance, they are trig and suitable for 
the most dressy bathing occasions, 
and at the same time of- 
fer absolute freedom of 
movement. 


Each bathing season 
finds on the beaches a 
greater percent- 
age of women 
who actually en- 
joy the sport. 
More and more 
of them have 
learned to swim 
in the water 
pools and are 
ready when 
Summer comes 
to test out their 
newly acquired 
skill in real 
lakes or the 
seas. Then, as 
any lifeguard 
can tell you, all 
along the beach 
serious efforts 
to learn to swim 


are being made by practically all 
women, 


This advance in the ability of wom- 
en to cope with the waves and to go 
beyond their depth in the inland lakes, 
immediately brings them face to face 
with the necessity for a suit that will 
not be a hindrance, Next, the fem- 
inine instinct to look well, no matter 
how exciting the sport, makes the wo- 
man look for a suit that is easy and 
comfortable to the eye as well as to 
the body. The “chicken” model, or 
models similar will be her choice. 


Kelly green promises to be seen on 
all the beaches this Summer if we are 
to judge by the predominance of this 
color in the different lines. Other 
popular colors are navy blue, black, 
rose and gray. The attractive one- 
piece suit, with the striped trimming, 
as shown herewith, represents the 
more conservative yet dashing style 


Many Useful Substitutes for Leathe 


Wi ccrea are coming to realize the 
increasingly important part 
modern chemistry plays in the 
home. American chemical manufac- 
turing activities have taken a great 
step forward since the war, This is 
true not only of such familiar items 
as drugs, dyes and perfumes, many of 
which were not manufactured in this 
country prior to 1914, but also in other 
lines previously started and now more 
advanced than ever. 


One of the most interesting lines of 
chemical manufacture is that by 
which leather substitutes are pro- 
duced. Millions of yards of this mate- 
rial are manufactured annually and 
used in the home literally-from the 
garret to the cellar. 


Walls are hung with leather sub- 
stitute; furniture is upholstered in it; 
dressing-table and cdiffonier are pro- 
tected by it; with it the nursery is 
made practically proof against the 
most vigorous inroads of the young 
hopefuls; and the kitchen is so ar- 
ranged by its judicious disposal that 
the unwelcome task of “cleaning up 
the kitchen” can be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

Not long ago the writer saw a pre- 
serve closet which was, in truth, a 
veritable work of art—any housekeep- 
er’s heart would have rejoiced at the 
orderly rows of preserved fruits and 
jellies whose clear colors were re- 
flected in the highly polished surface 
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Women’s Sport Models the Feature of Styles 


HAT BAG FOR THE AUT( 


HEN taking a trip in | 
W auto, it is generally m 

comfortable to wear a g| 
small hat; but we sometii 
wish to take a more formal | 
along. For this the auto hat-| 
is the thing. It is made of gok 
as nearly as possible matck 
the lining of the car andi 
pinned with safety pins to the) 
on the underside, and must no} 
so large as to be in the way 
passengers. 7 


en, knitted with skirt and tru 
one-piece and skirt sewn on, mi 
the lines of the figure and are 
ble and attractive without being 
least undignified or extreme. | 


of suit. The one-piece suits 4 
} 
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of the white leather substitute 
ing the shelves. 


Just as the leather substitute 
ing the shelves in a preserve 
adds an element of decoration 
otherwise prosaic appearance, s( 
a pad of this same material mé 
self indispensable to an unmarres 
face of the dining-room table. \V 
know the popular myth that ¥ 
the top of a table will keep hot 
and water trom clouding the. 
and in many cases this is undou! 
true; but if one likes a table to] 
a smooth, high polish, it is impe 
to prevent marking except by ?% 
material which successfully with’ 
heat and is non-absorbent of ligt! 

Leather substitute on the ae 
the nursery will save many a © 
paradoxical as that may sound. £0 
the soap-bubble basin be overt 
the tub in which boats are r 
come to grief, or the forbidden )! 
of ink be spilled, no harm is ) 
the finish on the leather substitv) 
sists water so that no ugly sta 
suddenly appear on the ceiling ' 
room immediately below. Noi! 
nursery furniture require reuph® 
ing so often when the first covell 
of such durable, scuffless ma’ 
One busy woman, who has had 4 
details of the house-keeping to 
out by herself, has contrived th 
er plan of covering her childreél 
during the daytime. . 
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Wholesome Menu Hints 


Breakfast 
Rhubarb Sauce 
‘Griddle Cakes Honey 
Bacon Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper 
Corn Soup 
*eanut Butter Sandwiches 
Fruit Bliss 


| Dinner 

' Lamb and Macaroni 

Cress Salad 
| Fresh Pineapple 

Coffee 

i 


RECIPES 
Griddle Cakes—One cup of 
fone cup flour, one tablespoon 
ee teaspoon baking powder, 
g, one and one-half tablespoons 
‘or butter substitute, one-half 
a salt, one cup of milk. 
\dry ingredients, add egg slight- 
ten and milk and butter, beat 
zhly and bake on a hot griddle. 
with butter and syrup. This 
uke twenty cakes. 
» With Macaroni—Line a but- 
oaking dish with a layer of 
macaroni. Cover with a thick 
yf minced lamb, cover with a 
| layer of macaroni and add a 
| layer of lamb. Moisten with a 
asoned tomato sauce, to which 
id onion and green pepper have 
ided. Sprinkle lightly with but- 
rumbs and bake in a moderate 
otil mixture is heated through 
‘imbs are slightly browned. 
| Soup—One can of corn, one 
f milk, two tablespoons of but- 
o tablespoons flour, salt and 
‘salt. Heat corn with one-half 
| water. Make cream _ sauce 
itter, flour and milk in double 
stir into this the hot corn and 
f desired. Do not let milk or 
il. Season with salt and cele- 


\pple Fritters — Make special 
by creaming one-half ounce 
into which a large tablespoon 
j flour is stirred, then one-half 
no of salt and sufficient rich 
‘o make it of proper consisten- 
ld yolks of two eggs, well 
!, and whites whipped to a 
ith. Leave for an hour or so. 
‘2 well again just before using. 
Jeapple thinly sliced should be 
into batter, fried five to eight 
: drained well and_ served 


‘1 Pie—One pint rich cream, 
‘lespoon flour, one egg, sweet- 
iste, pinch of salt. 

this mixture into a rich pie 
id bake slowly. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Prunes 
Theat Cakes and Syrup 
Peet Coffee 
Luncheon. 

Fruit Salad 
od Butter Cottage Cheese 
‘es Currant Jelly Tea 
Milk (for child) 


Dinner. 


tuffed Calf Heart with Gravy 
vatoes Boiled in Jackets 

- Boiled Spinach 

Tomato Preserves 
_ Bread and Butter 
tocolate Blanc Mange 

Milk (for child) 

Coffee 


RECIPES. 
Salad—Cut into small pieces 


/©8, two oranges, one banana 
Uk of celery, Arrange on let- 


| =a 
FINISHING trial offer any size 6 ex. film 


jdev. & 6 prints finished and 1 enlargement 
|. Purdy’s Studio, Wells, Minn. 


tuce leaves, Sprinkle with chopped 
English walnuts and serve with a 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Baked Stuffed Calf Heart — Clean 
the heart carefully. Stuff with the 
usual bread dressing flavored with 
onion. Roll in flour and brown in hot 
fat, Put in small baking dish, half 
cover with boiling water, cover close- 
ly and bake slowly two hours, bast- 
ing frequently. Make a gravy and 


serve over meat. An inexpensive 
and appetizing dish. 
Chocolate Blanc Mange — This is 


delicious, quickly prepared, inexpen- 
Sive and a light, wholesome dessert. 
Soak one-half envelope of gelatin in 
one-fourth cup of cold water for five 
minutes. Scald a pint of milk, mix 
well one-half cup of sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt and 3 or 4 tablespoons 
of cocoa and add to the scalded milk. 
When well blended add the soaked 
gelatin and one-half teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour into a wet mold or individual 
cups and chill. Can be served with 
milk, cream, whipped cream or cus- 
tard sauce. 


Inexpensive Cookies — Two eggs, 
one and one-half cups sugar, one and 
one-half cups lard, one cup butter- 
milk, one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon 
baking powder, flour enough to roll 


out. These are fine iced, but good 
without. 

Mother’s Cookies — One full cup 
granulated sugar, three-fourths cup 
shortening, one-fourth cup sweet 


milk, two eggs, two teaspoons cream 
of tartar (sifted with flour), one tea- 
spoon soda (dissolved in milk). 
Flavor with lemon and add flour to 
roll soft as can be handled. Bake in 
quick oven. 


Best Ways to Cook 
Trout 


Brook Trout 

These trout are delicious when 
broiled; dress, clean and wipe the fish 
dry, then rub in butter or oil and broil 
slowly about five minutes, season with 
salt and arrange on hot platter. This 
fish is nice served with maitre d’ ho- 
tel sauce. 


Steamed Trout 


If trout are large steaming is a good 
method of preparation. After remov- 
ing the entrails clean the fish and 
season, both inside and outside, with 
pepper and salt. Wrap in a cloth and 
steam. A two-pound trout will require 
half an hour’s steaming. To make a 
butter sauce put half a cup of butter 
into a saucepan over hot water, heat 
until creamy, then add two table- 
spoonfuls grated horseradish and salt 
and paprika to taste. Pour over the 
steamed fish. 


Tenderloin of Trout 

Filet two good sized trout. This is 
done by cleaning and skinning the 
fish, then removing the bones. Wipe 
and sprinkle juice of lemon over the 
fish, then brush with melted butter. 
Broil not longer than five minutes. 
Arrange on platter, put a teaspoonful 
of sauce tartare on each filet and gar- 
nish with watercress. Serve remain- 
der of sauce tartare in separate bowl, 


Trout En Coquille 

Grease the paper cases and set them 
in oven a couple minutes, being care- 
ful they do not scorch. Parboil the 
trout and cut into scallops about one- 
half inch in width. Fry in butter, 
then mix with bechamel sauce or with 
bread crumbs browned in butter and 
set in oven a few minutes before 
serving. 


id 
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Here’s Good Advice: 


Relieve Your Fatigue With 
Sleep. Avoid Stimulants 


{Da is nothing in the world so 


reconstructive as sound, refreshing sleep. 
During sieep the system rids itself of the 
fatigue poisons that have accumulated dur- 
ing the day. The finished elements in the 
food are taken up by the various tissues 
that require rebuilding nutriment. 


It is important that you get plenty of 
health-bringing sleep. Anything that inter- 
feres with your sleep hampers and hinders 
you—mentally and physically. 


A common cause of physical weakness 
and mental depression is the reaction follow- 
ing over-stimulation caused by the drug, caf- 
feine, and other elements found in both 


coffee and tea. 


If you have an idea that coffee or tea 
drinking may be injurious to your health, 
why not stop it for a week or so, and drink 
delicious, fragrant Postum instead. 


Postum is a rich, golden-brown, pure 
cereal beverage. It contains no harmful 
elements of any kind. You can drink Postum 
as many times a day as you or the children 
desire a grateful, refreshing beverage. 


Your grocer sells both forms of Postum: Instant Postum 
(in tins) made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling 
water. Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those 
who prefer to make the drink while the mealis being prepared) 
made by boiling for fully twenty minutes, 


| Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Meat Souffle. 


Chop meat (about two cupfuls) with 
one onion. Add cup of white sauce 
and one egg yolk, salt and pepper. 
Cook one minute then add the stiffly 
beaten white of the egg and bake half 
an hour. 


' §. C. White Leghorns and 8. C. An- 
Baby Chicks conas. High grade stock, bred for 
heavy egg productions. New low prices. Get some of 
our chicks and you will be on the road to success. Send 
for free catalog and prices. 
M. D. WYNGARDEN, Route M4, Zeeland, Mich. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 
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WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg Strain, have made 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Write for 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on day old 
chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. Free from 
white diarrhoea. 

INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


bf From our farm raised, selected, egg 
Baby Chicks bred strain of S. C. White Leghorns. 
Official records at M. A. C., 244, 237, 227. Pen 
average 220.8. Write for catalogue. 
Strick Poultry Farm, Hudsonville, Mich., R.R. 4, Box C 


Got, RHODE ISLAND RED &irsle 
1 have to sell 2 fine cocks, 1 fine cockeral, 6 fine hens; 
also eggs for hatching from choice mating at $3 per 15 
eggs. WM. SEIGHMAN, Calumet, Mich. 
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When Hungry Little Muscles | 
Say, ‘‘Please Help Me’’ | 


ID you ever stop to think who it really is 
that’s talking, when childish voices raise a | 
clamor, “Mother, I’m hungry?” 


It’s really muscles and bones and nerves and 
cells worn in the stress and strain of play —that 
are calling for rebuilding material. 


What kind of an answer? The right thing, or 
just anything? It makes a big difference. 


Grape-Nuts, so deliciously crisp and appetizing 
to taste, and so quick and convenient to serve, is 
a splendid food for rebuilding young bodies. All 
the wonderful nutriment put in wheat and barley 
by Nature, including the vital mineral elements, is 
there—and Grape-Nuts digests easily, quickly 
and completely. Served with cream or milk, 
Grape-Nuts is exceptionally nourishing. 


“That’s splendid!” says appetite. “That’s just the 
need!” say the hungry muscles, nerves and bones. 


Ready to serve right from the package—always 
crisp and fresh. A favorite dish with all the fam- 


ily. Sold by grocers. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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SATURDAY’S WORK 


O HAVE one in seven a “day of 
rest and gladness” and more or 
less dressed-up-ness, it is neces- 
sary for the housewife to make and 
work plans in advance. This is why 
Saturday is rush day in the household. 


All the garments must be laid away 
mended, the house put in ship-shape, 
the children’s hair and shoes over- 
hauled, and everybody gotten into the 
bath and safely out on the other side. 
If we add anything more, we will be 
too tired to go to church the next 
morning—and we wanted to suggest 
that Sunday’s meals be prepared the 
day before. 

But, by using our heads to save our 
heels, may we not provide the eats for 
two days with but little more effort 
than is required for one? Saturday 
morning, the housewife should sit 
down a few minutes, pencil in hand, 
and make out Sunday’s menus, choos- 
ing things which will be somewhat of 
a treat, and which may be prepared 
the day before. 

For breakfast there might be oat- 
meal with sliced bananas. The oat- 
meal can be cooked on Saturday and 
warmed in the double boiler, or can 
be put into the fireless cooker on Sat- 
urday night. Eggs and ham are 
easily cooked if the family demands 
more. 


A meat loaf may be made on Sat- 
urday and for Sunday dinner warmed 
in the oven while the potatoes, which 
were cooked and sliced on Saturday, 
are being creamed. Fresh greens and 
everything for the salad may be 
cleaned on Saturday and stowed away 
in the ice box wrapped in a damp 
cloth. If cans of things are to be op- 
ened this may be done on Saturday 
and the contents emptied into a crock. 


Buns, made on Saturday, may be 
warmed for Sunday dinner by setting 
in the oven in a tightly covered pan. 

The dessert may be prepared on 
Saturday. For sunimer, a_ tapioca 
pudding with fruit is appropriate. To 
the tapioca, cooked and cool, the fruit 
and whippéd cream or egg white are 
added on Sunday. Nabiscos or cookies 
or cake are acceptable with the fruit 
tapioca. 

With Sunday’s menu written out 
and pinned up before us, we will find 
that the work it requires can be 
chinked in with small extra effart 
while we are. getting Saturday’s 
meals. Double the amount of potatoes 
should be cooked, and the children 
drafted into the service of running 
errands, opening cans, and making 
candy. Children love to get ready for 
events to come. Clearing up after- 
ward is a different story. 


HAVE been selling a good lot of 

sweet cream and have been having 

some trouble about the cream whip- 
ping. Please tell me why it will not 
whip at times. It will whip all right 
and again customers claim they can’t 
do anything with it. 

Burgaw, N. C. R. S. 

There are three factors which are 


‘important in whipping cream. These 


are the richness, the age, and the tem- 
perature of the cream. Cream should 
ordinarily be at least twenty-four 
hours old in order to whip properly, 
and a longer time of holding is desir- 
able. In addition to age, the cream 
should be held at 50 degrees tempera 
ture or less and should be placed in a 
cold receptacle in order to secure the 
best results. Cream testing approxi- 
mately 25 per cent fat will whip more 
easily than that which is less rich, al- 
though we have reports of successful 
whipping of cream which tests not 
over 20 per cent. The richer the 
cream, the easier it will whip. 

There has been in recent years an 
improvement in the appliances used 
for whipping cream. The old fash- 
ioned wire globe whipping device has 
been surseded by a utensil resembling 
a small turbin water wheel, or by sim- 
ply a flat piece of tin, punched full of 
holes, which is revolved rapidly in a 
shallow dish in which the cream is 
whipped. 

Prof. Farrington reports having ex- 
perimented with 20 per cent cream 
which was pasteurized and then cooled 
and set in a tank containing water at 
50 degree F, After the cream had 
stood at this temperature for twenty 
hours a portion of it was whipped for 
four minutes by using one of the mod- 
ern cream whipping appliances. An- 
other trial was made with the same 
cream by heating it to 70 degrees F. 
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WHIPPING CREAM 


In this case the cream churned } 
of whipping. Another sample 
cream was held for a further pe 
twenty-four hours and the res 
tained were somewhat more sg} 
tory than where it had been he 
twenty hours. In his conclusi 
states: 

“These trials demonstrated 
is necessary to cool cream as ) 
the dish, and to hold cream wl 
appliances a sufficiently long t 
an ice box to bring all three ai 
to a temperature of 50 degree 
lower. By careful attention t¢ 
points it is possible to whip| 
testing 20 per cent fat, ovat 
it is only twenty-four hours old. 
so obtained is not quite as satis 
as that made by whipping 20 p| 
eream which is forty-eight t 
hours old. The age of the crear 
in making it whip, provided the 
is obtained by holding it at a te 
ture of 50 degrees F. or lower.) 

Several years ago it was suj 
that adding a few drops of as 
of sugar with lime water woul 
cream whip better. This soluti 
made by combining two and ¢ 
parts by weight of cane sugé| 
five parts of water. Then one} 
quick lime was slacked in thre} 
of water. These liquids wer 
thoroughly nixed and alloy 
stand for several hours. The} 
ing clear liquid was then plac 
tightly stoppered bottle and w 
ed in the requisite amounts to | 
terial to be whipped. This 5| 
however, cannot be used with 
which is to be sold as it wil 
counted as an adulteration. ] 
usefulness is in the private | 
A commercial product of this } 
ter is on the market and 
through many grocery | 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Why Not Vary Breakfast 


REAKFAST might be called the 
monotonous meal, since we vary 
it so little from day to day. Still, 

it is very varied in the various homes, 
ranging from the childless home 
where the young wife sleeps till noon, 
leaving Hubby to forage for himself, 
to the busy household where the moth- 
er cooks a hearty meal for her mate 
and brood and gets them all off to 
business or school early. 

The habits of the eaters should de- 
termine the heartiness of the morning 
meal, as well as the type of evening 
meal preceding and noon-day meal 
following. 

If sandwiched in between two heavy 
meals, then breakfast should be light, 
but if Husband will eat a light lunch 
and the children carry theirs to school 
then breakfast should be somewhat of 
an institution. ’ 

The pampered family will not have 
a morning appetite and would proba- 
bly be better off with only fruit for 
breakfast, but it is an injury to eat so 
little breakfast that the worker is 
faint in the middle of the morning and 
must go om nerve force. The old fash- 
ioned breakfast was too hearty for 
our modern life. 

A standard breakfast consists of: 
1. Fruit; 2, Cereal; 3. Drink. To make 
it more hearty add 4. Bread; or still 
more hearty 5. Meat or a substitute. 

Choose the type your family needs. 
Of course you will adapt it to your 
program for the day. The baked 
beans for Sunday breaking, so popu- 
lar in some sections, has put more 
than one parishioner to sleep through 
a perfectly good sermon. But the 
hearty breakfast is needed before the 
long auto ride and every day for the 
underweight or hard worked. 
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Keeping to your standard yi 
wide varieties of articles to 
from and should rotate the ir 
reals, hot breads, and meat dis) 
serve, and not serve buckwhe! 
cakes every day of the year. | 

Among the fruits you have! 
grapefruit, oranges, canned fri) 
barb sauce, dried fruit stewed,! 
figs, dates, or raisins, melons, ¢ 
ries. = | 

There is a great variety of' 
available today. Call on vou 
and see what he has. There | 
meal, cream of wheat, rice, fri 
meal mush, barley, grapennts 
puffed grains, and prepared 
These may be cooked with } 
dates or figs or served with £ 
nanas. . 

The bread may be toast, m) 
rice, graham or cornmeal, fritté 
cakes, waffles, or biscuit. If 
is a sauce and the cereal is mM 
not serve milk toast or there} 
nothing hard to chew on. | 

Bacon, ham, fish, egg, omelet? 
ed dried-beef, hash or sausa/ 
make up the meat dish. If the 
the breakfast is hearty the cert 
be omitted; in fact the family! 
touch it if richer foods are $é! 
them. But it is best to keel! 
balanced plan and_ cereals | 
cheanest form of heat and? 

& 


foods. q 


CLEANING NICKEL. 


Wash the nickel on your Ss! 
quently with hot soapy water ? 
with a soft cloth or paper a) 
will keep it in good condition 
it is necessary to scour it Us) 
whiting or some good scour. It 
kel becomes dull it is usu 
dication that the plating is 


here Gl PE S§ 


: : Celery Salads 

OOK over celery and select the 
crisp and tender inner pieces for 
eating “straight.” If wilted let 
ik in cold water some time, then 
an and wrap in wet cloth and lay 
ice box where it will keep crisp 
a week. The second best parts 
1 do for salads, while the thirds 
1 make soup. The soup is better 
she whole bunch is used. The del- 
te yellow tips make a dainty gar- 
‘ry a salad of chopped apple and 
ery sprinkled with nuts and sea- 
ied with boiled salad dressing. 
Yhop celery and boil until very 
der, add milk, butter, salt and pep- 
for soup. To cream it add iess 
k and thicken. 


\ salad made of equal parts of 


a fish and chopped celery is deli-, 


us, 


‘tuff whole tomatoes with chopped 
3ry and add dressing. 


Omelet With Variations 


Vhile your frying or omelet pan is 
iting, beat well the yolks of the egg 
h the salt, pepper and a tablespoon 
milk for each egg. Then beat the 
ites until stiff and dry and fold 
m in carefully, but not too well. 
ir this into the hot, buttered frying 
i and while it is cooking brown on 
» Side prepare your filling. If it is 
ese slice or grate it, springle over 
top, mark the omelet in halves and 
n one over the other, carefully so 
to break it. Slip it gently off onto 
yarm platter, garnish with parsley, 
er cress, or some dainty green. 


ooked left-overs of cereal may be 
d, mixed weli with the egg yolks 
‘liquid; or bread crumbs, or shred- 
_ fish, or tomatoes, peanut butter, 
green peppers. Any chopped meat 
amed with white sauce may be 
ved with the omelet, or crisp fried 
on. 


melets may be prepared as for fry- 
, but baked instead. They then re- 
ible custard, but are less moist. To 
s€ may be added any sliced or 
iced fruit. Ripe olives are good, as 
| pineapple, cherries, peaches, 
mges, bananas, jams, conserves 

fruit butters. These are more 
‘cate baked in individual molds. 


They may be served with whipped 
cream or without it. 


Baked Brown Bread 

3% cups brown flour 
1 cup white flour 
2 Cup Coin meal 

4 cup molasses 

2 cups sour milk 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

Bake in moderate oven three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 


Variations 
1. Add one cup of ripe 
stoned and chopped. 
2. Add chopped raisins floured. 
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3. Add half cup of chopped nuts. 


olives, 


Rhubarb Sauce 

The choicest delicacy Spring offers 
is rhubarb sauce. It may be served 
as such in dainty sherbet glasses with 
a dash of whipped cream or frosting 
on top, or it may skulk along shame- 
faceuly as “plebian pieplant,” soggy 
and sour. 

The tender young stalks should be 
cut up with the pink skin on. Only 
a little water should be added, but a 
generous covering of sugar and a lit- 
tle butter dotted here and there, Cover 
the dish to keep the steam in and bake 
in the oven until tender. Add the 
frosting when serving. 


Thickening 

When mixing a liquid with a solid 
material, add but littie liquid at a time 
aud stir constantly to prevent lump- 
ing. When stirring thickening into a 
hot liquid pour some of the liquid into 
the thickening to thin it before add- 
ing to the mass of hot liquid or the 
thickening may be cooked so rapidly 
it will be lumpy. 


Carrot Soufle 
Beat until very light one cup chop- 
ped boiled carrots, three cups mashed 
potatoes, half cup of cream, and one 
egg. Bake until “set” and a light 
brown on top. 


Carrot Pie 
This is a “Mock Pumpkin” pie made 
with carrots instead of pumpkins. The 
process is exactly the same and the 
taste so nearly the same as to surprise 
one who has never tried it. 


How to Decrease Food Costs 


E sluggard careth not for that 

e which he has taken in hunting,” 

Says the go0d book. He is like 
0 the woman who lets the little 
8 and ends slip away from her 
ch she has purchased at so high a 
te. Here are some ways to save 
3e leaks in the dyke of food econ- 
Es 
read—Save every crumb and dry it 
breading croquettes, scallop dishes, 
id puddings, meat loaf, brown Bet- 
or stuffings. You do not need to 
t until you have a roast to serve 
fing, season it with salt, sage, and 
fryings of strong meats such as 
ton, turkey, sausage, or bacon, 
ats—Clarify and use for frying, or 
Jo strongly flavored for that use as 
ve in stuffing, or in flavoring beans, 
Which case you will not need to 
pork to cook with your beans, or 
‘ay be used with cabbage or greens; 
astly, to make soap. 
ones—Put all odds and ends of 
‘t and bones into the soup kettle 
Make soup stock, which will keep 
ng time in cold weather, 
2 the water in which you have 
2d ham to flavor beans. 
eftover meats may be used in 
1, stews, stuffings, croquettes, 
Med with toast, in salads, etc. 
388—Cold, cooked eggs may be used 
salads, chopped with mince meat. 
Ou need only the yolk make a me- 
ue for some dish with the white; 


if only the white, use the yolk for 
salad dressing, 

Cereals—Cold cooked cereals may be 
dipped in egg and fried. A small 
amount may be added to pancake bat- 
ter. Cold rice may be added to soup, 
made into a pudding with milk and 
egg or raisins added. Cold rice is the 
foundation of many scalloped dishes 
or croquettes. 

Vegetables—Use in soups, or salads. 

Sour Milk — Make into cottage 
cheese, biscuits, gems, corn bread. 

Stale cakes—Serve as pudding with 
sauce. 

Fruits—If fruit is not keeping well, 
cook it; make into a pudding, a salad, 
a spread. 

Cheese—If cheese becomes dry grate 
and use for “gratin” dishes, or spread 
on crackers and bake. 


HOME AS A LABORATORY 
Mothers, are your boy and girl tak- 
ing manual training and domestic sci- 
ence at school, and do you give them 
a chance to practice it at home, mend- 
ing the steps, building a screen porch, 
installing electric lights, papering 
rooms, staining floors, making muf- 
fins, trimming hats, mending, dyeing 
and remaking dresses and otherwise 

making this knowledge practical? 


Keep the kitchen shelves low and 
avoid the habit of storing unknown 
“junk” in the upper parts. 
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Of Stock 


Uniformly 
Blended 


FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’”’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN , 


Boys and Girls 
Make Money During Vacation Days 


Working for Cloverland Magazine 
Write to Boys’ and Girls’ Vacation Money Department, Cloverland 


Magazine, Menominee, Mich., for particulars. 


“Mothers of the World”’ is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 
B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 


MENOMINEE 


| lo Process 


Mail coupon for booklet, 
which we will send free, 
together with the name 
of the nearest dealer, 


LOOM 
Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


Mothers: write for this fascinating booklet 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 
sell our wicker products 
at very low prices. 


T he 
Lloyd 
Manufactur- 
ing Company 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. 00 
Menominee, Michigan 
Please send me your booklet, 
**Mothers of the World,”’ illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 
Baby Carriages and Furniture. 
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Oconto County’s Great Eolstein Herd 


———_aT—___—_ 
THE QUALITY FARMS 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 
ADOLPHE P. LERNER, Owner P. W. NEMETZ, Herdsman 


Oconto Falls, Wis., Sept. 12, 1921. 
Menominee River Sugar Co., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
I am pleased to report to you that our great cow, Dirkje Countess, a 
: : pure bred Holstein, made the following record: 

(At 9 years, 3 mo.) 

Butterein 7 Gays icc site nie ye sp seete eens oleiel cc atere ears 32.2 Ibs. 
VETTES T Ney far ch ays ere cra eo een Bebo hac 745.6 lbs. 
Mille sit Teiday sc. acdee apes Neg ie oe atc ne 115.6 lbs. 
Buttersin/30.days. cc. en oe eee eee eek eee 126.2 Ibs. 
Mille inh 30. days). dct.av nour sc aldeeinaatte ae. eee 3136.5 Ibs. 


All milk records for one day, for seven days, and for thirty days are Wis- 
consin State records for a cow of her age. This cow was awarded three 
prizes for production by the Holstein Friesian Association of America. 

For sixty days prior to her test this cow was fed a liberal amount of 
steam dried beet pulp. During her test we fed her 80 lbs. of beet pulp per 
day. Weare feeding the entire milking hrd daily a liberal amount of beet 
pulp and really could not get along without it. We did not feed it as a 
substitute for silage, but also fed silage. Beet pulp is a good substitute for 
silage. There is no substitute for beet pulp. 


THE QUALITY FARMS, 
Adolph P. Lehner, 
APL/MDW Owner. 


Inquire of Dealers or Write Direct to the 


Menominee River Sugar Company 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Timbered Lands ad Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


oy excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
ands. 

“Be sure you are right.” You owe this to your family, yourself, and 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


County Agricultural Agent Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


8.000 


MILES 


Our Guarantee and challenge assures every 
customer full protection. You can’t afford to 
overlook these wonderful quality tires at such 
low prices. Brand new—high grade—cords, 
guaranteed 8,000 miles and adjusted at list 
price on that Guarantee. 


THESE PRICES INCLUDE NEW PURE GUM TUBE FREE 


30x3 .. $885 33x4 «ee $17.10 34x41-2 $23.95 

65 B4x4 ae 18.60 35x41-2 24.40 
32x31-2 13.35 32x41-2 21.45 33x54. 26.20 
31 cin hp 33x41-2 22.60 35x5 .. »« 26.90 


i] ly No money in advance. Just 
REWARD RUSH ORDERS! DON'T DELAY oro tosay to be sure of wets 


Z ting the sizes and number of tires you want, All tires shipped 
To any person i 
proving wie tives si D. Pay after you have examined. 
0 


be strictly Firsts WILSON TIRE CO., Dept. 346 325E. 33d St., CHICAGO 
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The Real and Make-Believe 


(Continued from page 16) 

7 
er all, in that it had at least taught the second place, you’ve grown heal 
him to bite down on his words, and to Then, too, your accent—” a 
smile at provocation. She broke out at him  furiou 

Yes! Norma Berwynd was a star “So! I’m old and fat and foréj 
in spite of herself, in spite of her hus- I’ve lost my beauty. You think 
band. She was no longer merely the eh? Well, other men don’t. I'll gh; 
wife of Irving Francis, the popular you what men think of me—’ | 
idol. Phillips was glad that she did “This is no time for threats,” he 
not know how long it had taken him  terrupted, coldly. 1 
to effect her independence, nor the “Bah! I don’t threaten.” § 
price he had paid for it, since, under him by the arm, she swung him ab 
the circumstances, the truth could’ for she was a large woman and ¢ 
help neither of them. in the fullest vigor of her womanhc 

He was aroused from his abstrac- “Listen! You can’t fool me. I kt 
tion by the rustle of a woman’s gar- why you wrote this play. I knowy 
ments, and leaped to his feet with a you took that girl and made a sta} 
glad light in his eyes, only to find her. I’ve known the truth all alon; 


Léontine, his wife, confronting him, “You have no cause to—” 
“Oh!” he said; then with an effort, “Don’t lie!” she stormed at him. 
“What is the matter?” can read you like a book. But I wi 
“Nothing.” ; stand for it.” She flung his arm > 
“J didn’t know you were coming ently from her and turned away. 
down-town.” “TJ think you’d better go home,”| 


“Whom were you expecting?” Leon- told her. “You'll have the stage ha} 


tine mocked, with that slight accent talking in a minute.” i 
which betrayed her Gallic origin. _ She laughed disagreeably, ignor| 
“No one.” his words. “I watched you write jj 


She regarded him with fixed hostil- play! I have eyes, even if Iry} 
ity. “I came down to see your re- Francis is blind. It’s time he kj 
hearsal. You don’t object, I hope?” what is going on.” ‘Ss 

“Why should I object?” Phillips “There is nothing going on,” F 
turned away with a shrug. “I’m sur- lips cried, heatedly; but his wife m 
prised, that’s all—after what you said ly shrugged her splendid shoul¢} 
this morning. Isn’t your interest in and, opening her gold vanity oj 
the play a trifle—tardy?” gave her face a deft going over y 

“No! I’ve been greatly interested a tiny powder puff. After a time} 
in it all the time. I read it several man continued: “I could underst 
times in manuscript.” your attitude if you—cared for \ 

“Indeed! I didn’t know that. It but some years ago you took pain 


won’t be much of a rehearsal this undeceive me on that point.” . 


morning; I’m merely going to run Léontine’s lip curled, and she m 
over the third act with Mr. and Mrs. no answer. 7 
Francis.” “This play is a fine piece of p 
“You can rehearse her forty years’ erty; it will bring us a great dea 
and she’ll never play the part.” money; it is the thing for whic 
“The critics don’t agree with you; have worked years.” @: 
they rave over her. If Francis him- “IT am going to tell Francis the ti 
self—” about you and his wife!” she said 
Mrs. Phillips uttered an exclamation “But there’s nothing to tell,” 


of anger. “Oh, of course, she is per- man insisted, with an effort to 
fect! You wouldn’t give me the part, strain himself. “Besides, you 2 
would you? No. You gave it to her. know the result if you start a tl 
But it’s mine by rights; I have the like that. He’ll walk out and take 


personality.” wife with him. That would ruin— 

“I wrote it for her,” said the hus- “Give me her part.” ; S| 
band, after a pause. “I can’t see you “JT won’t be coerced,” he flared | 
in it.” angrily. “You are willing to ruin} 


“Naturally,” she sneered. “Well, I ~out of pique, I suppose, but I w 
can, and it’s not too late to make the permit it. This is the biggest thil) 
change. I’ll replace her. My name _ ever did, or ever will do, perhaps) 
will help the piece.” means honor and recognition, al- 

“Téontine!” he exclaimed, in amaze- youw’re selfish enough to spoil it) 
ment. “What are you talking about? I’ve never spoken to Norma Berw! 
The play is a tremendous success aS in any way to which her husbani 
it is, and Miss Berwynd is a big hit. you could object, Therefore I re 


I’d be crazy to make a change,” your attitude.” a 
“You won’t give me the part?” “My attitude! I’m your wife.” 
“Certainly not. You shouldn’t ask He took a turn across the % 

iti? followed by her eyes. Pausing be! 


“Doesn’t Léontine Murat mean more her at length, he said, quietly: 4 
to the public than Norma Berwynd?” asked you to go home and now i 


she demanded. sist upon it. If you are here wh 
“Until last night, yes. Today— return I shall dismiss the rehearsa 
well, no. She has created this réle. refuse to allow our domestic relat 


Besides—you—couldn’t play the part.” to interfere with my business. 


“And why not, if you please?” strode out to the front of the hi 
“J don’t want to hurt your feelings, and then paced the dark over 
Léontine.” ing to master his emotions. A} 
“Go on!” she commanded, in a voice ment later he saw his wife leave? 
roughened by passion. stage and assumed that she had 0} 
“In the first place you’re not—young ed his admonitions and gone hom( 
enough.” The woman quivered. “In (To be continued) 


} 
| 
| 
, 
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Sweet Clover Proves Value as Hay Cri 

| 
ROVING its value as a pasture and When properly handled, swee' p 
hay crop, and as a soil builder, or hay contains practically as muct 


sweet clover is rapidly gaining sestible protein as other legume }p 
recognition among Michigan farmers, As a soil builder, sweet clover Ti 


aoa . high, It will produce consi 
according to C. R. Megee, of the Michi growth on soils ithat’ are iam 


gan Agricultural College crops depart- available plant food and organi 
ment. ter, where alfalfa and red clover 
Once classed as a weed, this crop is ly fail. It does not do well on ? 
now esteemed highly. During the past’ soils, however. 5 ay, 
season, when June grass was cut short In securing a stand of sweet ¢ 
by the drought, sweet clover produced the use of lime, inoculation, and 
abundant pasture on a number of well compacted seed bed should 1 
Michigan farms where observations overlooked. 
were made by the college authorities. Ample seed of northern grown § 
Tests at the college experiment station clover is available for Michiga 
also brought out the value of the crop ers at a considerably cheap 
for feeding, it being shown that stock than now prevails for clover 
soon learn to like it as a pasture. falfa. : 


2, 1922 
* 
aa 


iw) 


Jithout returning to Crivitz, the 
1] will cross the Peshtigo river, tak- 
tourists, if they desire, through 
lic Silver Cliff Township, a new 
nship of the county which is mak- 
plans for entertaining tourists. In 
township they plan to erect a new 
o hall of logs, making it at the 
e time available to tourists free of 
‘ge. It will be located in a pic- 
que wooded strip with a lake near- 
ind also several good trout streams 
2 at hand. 
arinette County is already the 
e of the exclusive Coleman Lake 
Wausaukee clubs, these being pri- 
_ hunting and fishing clubs owned 
wealthy Chicago sportsmen. The 
\thy sportsmen, however have not 
eeded in controlling any large part 
he county and there are hundreds 
kes, streams and waterfalls await- 
the tourist. 
‘canoe trip»down the Peshtigo riv- 
rom its source or from some point 
| in Forest County is said to pro- 
- more thrills and more necessity 
‘skilled craftsmanship’ than a simi- 
trip on any other stream in Wis- 
in, while at the same time there is 
ealth of scenery along the river 
‘+h richly repays the sportsman who 
ys the trip. In several places 
@ arerock gorges fora distance of 
or six miles with the river cours- 
over a solid rock bottom. 
ue of the better known attractions 
ake Nocquebay, where there are 
idy many private and public re- 
3; The lake is over four miles in 
th and two and a half miles wide. 
nset across Lake Nocquebay is one 
te pictures that the mind does not 
_ forget, while in the fall it is a 
+ hunting mecca which attracts 
tsmen from hundreds of miles. 
ather north in the county near 
trunk highway No. 38 is a sleepy 
» lake known as Beecher Lake. 
dimers tell us that Henry Ward 
hher once frequented the lake as 
ods retreat. 
e Hagle river and its branches, 
‘alls on the Eagle, the main Pike 
, with its north and _ south 
ches and the “little’ north and 
1 branches, and their various falls, 
auno creek, famed for its trout 
beauty, Holmes creek near Wau- 
ee, Hlbow lake, Coleman lake, 
k lake, Lundgren lake, Crandall 
' Woods lake, Island lake, beauti- 
smith falls just outside of Pem- 
‘where the water plays over bril- 
red granite shining in the sun 
Millions of diamonds and then 
es on between solid walls of car- 
stone—these and scores more of 
and trout streams without men- 
ag the main Menominee river, 
1 is the boundary on one side of 
nette County—offer attractions 
2h to keep a tourist busy for as 
as he may care to explore out-of- 
‘ay beauties of the great outdoors. 
nain Menominee river at Niagara 
spot worth driving many miles to 
The river on one side has sheer 
of rock as high as 150 feet in 
‘places, with the pretty village 
sed on the hills on the opposite 
_ The beautiful falls of the river 
iS point are utilized for power for 
aper mills but their beauty is still 
1 seeing. 
2 of the contemplated projects is 
ito road following the Menominee 
all the way from Niagara to 
lette. There is already a road for 
than half of the distance, and 
short stretches of road farther 
.. There is a very fair road fol- 
g the river running north from 
1ette for a distance of 20 miles, 
this is already used extensively 
vuring, 
ly this spring all of the cities, 
3} and villages of the county sent 
ations to a joint city and county 
, where final plans for enter- 
§ tourists in 1922 were perfected. 
vhich have already made plans 
t camps are Peshtigo, Am- 
tivitz, Town of Stephenson and 
' Inlet combined, Athelstane, 
Cliff and Pembine, Amberg 
vined a camp last year at Davis 


-Touring—A New Baby 


(Continued from page 12) 


Falls and entertained a large number 
of tourists throughout the season, The 
camp will be extended and made more 
serviceable for this season, 

Citizens’ committees in all towns 
this year will look after the interests 
and welfare of the tourists to the end 
that the tourist may enjoy his outing. 

Marinette and Menominee have at 
the present time a three times per 
week boat service to Door County 
points on the well appointed steamer 
Marquette of the Hill line. The steam- 
er leaves the Twin Cities about 7:30 
a. m., giving the tourist time to leave 
the train, obtain breakfast and take 
passage on the Marquette for his des- 
tination in Door County. 

It is the purpose and desire of the 
Marinette and Menominee Chambers 
of Commerce to secure daily boat ser- 
vice to Door County so that tourists 
can come and go to Door County by 
way of Marinette and Menominee with 
greater ease than any other route, It 
is probable that this daily service will 
be secured before the close of the pres- 
ent season. The desire of the Door 
County tourists to travel by way of 
Marinette and Menominee is already 
well shown by the great number of in- 
quiries received by the Marinette and 
Menominee Chambers of Commerce 
asking whether there are any steamer 
connections from the Twin Cities to 
the Door County points. 

Just at the outskirts of Marinette, 
but within the city limits, lies a public 
amusement park which has. been 
known as Lakeside and was formerly 
owned by the M. & M. Light & Traction 
Company of Menominee and Marinette. 
Just recently it was sold to William 
Hasenfus, a very successful Summer 
resort man of Manitowoc, Wis. The 
name will be changed to Bay Shore 
Park. The new proprietor will make 
extensive changes and improvements 
and will cater particularly to tourist 
business. 
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No Matter Where 
You Are— 


Several of our former customers who 
have long since left Marquette continue 
They 


are familiar with the unquestioned safety 


to transact banking business here. 


of this Bank, are acquainted with our of- 
ficers and have learned that our Bank- 


by-Mail service is prompt and efficient. 


Whenever it is not convenient to come to 
the Bank personally, remember that you 
can bank here by mail. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $850,000.00 


Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
For you can be easily mislead. 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


““SIGNAL’’ Wireless Equipment 


It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 
It is built for service—to endure. 
more than the experimental kind. 


buy. 


has stood the test of time. 


teurs. 


Summer is coming—with “‘static’’ and other troubles. 
worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 
Specify “SIGNAL.” 


For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. 
Use this coupon—and mail it today. 


serviceable, 
Look to the future! 


for the asking. 


Signal Electric Manutacturing Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! 
erybody’s getting into the game of ‘“‘wire- 
less entertainment.” 
—the moment you “‘listen in!” 


Buy Wireless with an Eye 


For the Future 


Ev- 


You'll be the next 


There are many makes 


And it costs no 


7A SIGNAL PRODUCT 


Only The Signal Variable Condenser 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 
Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 


It’s free mail this request-coupon. 


COUPON 

Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 

Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 
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HON. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


United States Senator for Michigan 


Good Reads Builder 
Waterways Leader 
Believes in Progress 


Champion of Rights of American Citizenship 
What’s Good for Michigan Is Good Enough 


for Him 
Stands on This Record 


Senator Townsend has served his state well. He has gained national 
reputation by courageously fighting for issues that would benefit the 
public as a whole and not any particular class, and in so doing won the 
friendship and support of his colleagues in voting for measures purely 
in the interests of Michigan as well as the nation at large. His experi- 
ence in legislative matters before the United States Senate; his intimate 
knowledge of pending state, national and world problems; his ready 
grasp of all issues and their relation to the public welfare—these and 
many other attributes natural and acquired through a remarkable record 
of public service, combine to make him even more valuable as a repre- 
sentative of the State of Michigan in the United States Senate as the 
years pass, and especially during the next two or three years when set- 
tlement must be made of the most vital questions that have ever con- 
fronted this nation and the world at large. 


The United States of America will play the most important part of 
any nation in world affairs for the next few years, and the many great 
questions may be more correctly answered by men of broad experience 
in national and international affairs, and especially in the United States 
Senate, which in the end always strikes the equilibrium of public policy, 
and swings the pendulum for good or evil at home and abroad. Senator 
Charles E. Townsend measures up to full requirements in these great 
emergencies—he has done so in the past and will do so in the future. 
The nation needs him and his services, Michigan needs him and his 
services, and YOU need him and his service. 


He is the right man in the right place at this critical time in national 
and world affairs, his valuable services must be retained, and they will 
be retained by YOUR vote at the primary election and in the following 
election. 


The selection of a United States Senator in any state this year means 
more than at any similar election in the history of the United States. 
Candidates are being chosen purely for their ability, experience, and fit- 
ness to serve the public well. Michigan must keep its senior senator 
whose conduct has won nation-wide praise and public commendation for 
the people of Michigan who elected and re-elected him to the United 
States Senate. The people of other states are looking to you to keep 
him there. 


Refresh your memory on the splendid record of Senator Charles E. 
Townsend in the United States Senate, and you will find that what has 
been good for the State of Michigan has always been good enough for 
him. 


Think of the great questions pending and in the near future. Think 
who can best be trusted to answer them right and guide the nation into 
prosperity, peace and happiness. Think what the experience, calm judg- 
ment, high ideals of Senator Townsend mean to YOU and YOUR 
HOME and all YOUR INTERESTS in these critical years. Just think! 


TOWNSEND FOR SENATOR STATE COMMITTEE 
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A Farmers’ Organization Th 
Has Succeeded 


(Continued from page 18) 


that the exchange had done business 
to the amount of $1,800,000. 
According to the exchange by-laws, 


the actual membership shall consist 
of members of the local cooperative 
marketing associations in any of the 
counties of the state of Michigan, 
which associations have taken action 
to federate their interests in the ex- 
change. 

Each local association pays a mem- 
bership fee of $100, also a negotiable 
promissory note, payable on demand, 
is given. This note is for $500 and 
does not bear interest. These notes 
become the property of the exchange 
and are available in the settlement of 
any liquidated damages that may re- 
sult from the failure of the local to 
live up to its contract with the ex- 
change. 

The exchange agreement binds the 
local association in the matter of sell- 
ing in quite the same way that the 
association agreement binds the indi- 
vidual member to the local, 


During the first three years while 
the exchange was actively engaged in 
the building up of its own organiza- 
tion, and while a demand for Michi- 
gan products was being created and 
the reliability of the exchange busi- 
ness dealings being demonstrated, 
sales service was purchased from rep- 
utable sales agencies. As the ulti- 
mate aim was entire independence in 
this respect, this arrangement was 
looked upon as being merely tempora- 
ry, and after the third annual meet- 
ing in August, 1921, the management 
announced that in the future the sales 
would be made without outside assist- 
ance. 

The Michigan Potato Growers’ Ex- 

change started with a membership of 
28 local associations. At the begin- 
ning of the second year there were 52, 
at the beginning of the third year 97, 
and at the .»beginning of the fourth 
year 119 member associations. 
_ The business of the first year con- 
sisted of 2,227 cars of produce and 
supplies, valued at $1,800,000. The 
second year the number of cars had 
reached 3,085, worth, on account of the 
unusual prices received for potatoes, 
$4,800,000. The third year’s business 
was represented by 3,619 cars, worth 
$3,000,000. 

Harly in the history of the exchange 
it became recognized that if one, or a 
very few varieties of potatoes were to 
be handled, and these produced with 
the idea of quality in mind, it would 
greatly simplify the selling problem. 
After considerable discussion, during 
which all the good and bad qualities 
of the leading varieties were brought 
out, the almost unanimous verdict of 
the growers was given in favor of a 
Michigan potato which possessed good 
table quality, which was practically 
immune from common scab, extremely 
hardy with respect to leaf diseases, 
and excelled by none in productivity. 
This variety was the Russet Rural 
which had been selected, developed, 
and modified to such an extent by 
careful potato men in the Petoskey re- 
gion that it was decided to give it a 
trade name more in keeping with its 
origin and character. Thus arose the 
super-variety, now known wherever 
good potatoes are grown, as the Pe- 
toskey Golden Russet. 

In line with the work toward a uni- 
form and standard yariety has been 
the effort to make every tuber shipped 
through the exchange conform to a 
standard grade. In the beginning, 
with the grading in the hands of deal- 
ers, the farmers were slow to take up 
with the idea. With the grading in 
the hands of association managers, 
however, and the extra profits from 
uniform grading coming back directly 
to the growers, there has been a radi- 
cal change of attitude toward the sys- 
tem. In fact, Michigan growers now 
are proud to know that many whole 
crops are so carefully grown, sorted, 
and graded that they are eligible to be 


shipped in the “Chief Petos| 
branded sacks. In these bra 
sacks only the finest U. S. Grade 
potatoes are shipped, and these 
of the usual tolerance allowed fo 
fective and undersized tubers. 

The Michigan Potato Growers’ 
change is the name of the officia 
gan of the organized Michigan | 
to growers. This little semi-m 
ly publication has passed its first; 
stone, and is rapidly taking its | 
as a powerful influence for good ij 
cooperative marketing movement 
is the policy of this paper to 
the work of successful associatioy| 
the big exchange family of 128 p 
marketing organizations, to pre 
and publish marketing statistic 
secure up-to-the-minute informatio 
potato culture, and to furnish all 
matter as its 16,000 readers will 
of interest and value. ; 

In conclusion it should be 
sized that the cooperative mark 
of potatoes has resulted in othe 
vantages to Michigan farmers 
which a financial value cannot 
nitely determined. One of the 
of the new enterprise is the 1 
crease in facilities for potato 
provided by the different local 
ciations. This permits of a more ; 
ual movement of the crop and 
to that extent tHe possibility 
loading the market. The edu 
features which accompany the 
tion of a movement of this ki 
a tendency to awaken increased } 
est in farming as a business. 

A desire for greater efficiency ii 
tato production has also gone hai 
hand with the effort to improve 
marketing of the crop. Standa 
tion and seed improvement are ¥ 
ing wonders already in the way 0 
proving the quality and value of] 
igan potatoes. The cooperativ 
ment has not only benefitted t 
producer-by teaching the indiv 
forego his individualism for th 
er good of the community, but it 
ginning to benefit the consu 
farm products in eliminating s 
the obstacles which have alwa 
between him and the source 0 
products. In this respect, as ex-F 
dent Herbert Baker has so aptl 
ed out, the farmers’ organizati 
fer from certain group organi 
highly commendable in then 
but which have suffered serious! 
public favor because they ha 
the power coming from a united § 
to “sand bag” the public. 

Lighting Up Al 

Cloverland 


(Continued from page 8) 
able effort to give the Cloverland 
tors every possible comfort 24 
venience. 

That this pays dividends to 
owners of hotels and fishing re 
is shown by the fact that one 
big touring departments in- 
has a special list of desirable 
and Summer resorts where } 
lights, long distance phones and | 
similar improvements have beep 
cently installed. Such modern Pi 
undoubtedly get the cream Ol 
tourist business and deserve it 


World’s Dairy Cons 


Invitations, asking 150 natio 
onies and commonwealths to seme 
resentatives to the World’s Dail 
gress, which is to be held in 
the leading cities of the United 
in October, 1923, have left W 
ton for every part of the Glo! 
issuing the invitations, P! 
Harding acted under an autho 
contained in the Federal Agri 
Act which was approv: M 
1921 


(2, 1922 
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Dy Dos Dp DB De De Dn Da De 


For Ten Dollars and Ninety 
Cents ~This 30 x 34 Usco 


HE 30x3¥% tire situation 
«| today is just this— 
| pose The man who buys an 
| era, USCO at $10.90 is justi- 
fied in believing that his money is 
going farther in tire value than it 
ever has gone or could go before. 
Naturally he appreciates the qual- 
ity of USCO. That was established 
long ago. 
It is still fresh in his mind that 
USCO led the national market a f en Oi 
into the $10.90 price range. J no YTD | 
The makers of U.S. Tires 
always intended the 30 x $F Rey / 
3% USCOtobethehigh Lane Ae < ee | 
est value in its field. nee BoAS aN 
At $10.90 it creates 
a-new classification 
of money’s worth. 


hasing Rainbows 
(Continued from page 7) 


| tire out, and feel like for tak’ 
| ress. Me I ham not tire, but I 
| shake on top da knee, wile at 
| time I ham busey occupy myself 
dat beeg feesh wat’s now down in 
wiff rapide and I tell you he’s pull 
too. De sun is now go down in 
yes’ and Ize be play dat feesh 
}2 wan hour. 
3 she say, “Pete, are you goin’ to 
ere alnite? Look, there comes de 
| R. train across da bridge. It is 
clock and gettin’ dark and we 
get out of here soon. So I ham 
| Alrite Joe, I aint goin’ to fish 
12 wid wan feesh, fer he mus’ be 
out now and hees well hooked 
way, da tackle she’s strong. I 
I'll horse heem in. Wat you tink, 
’ Joe he tink mabe I loose heem, 
{ say I don’ care, so I start to 
\| da beeg reel. It ees ver’ hard 
‘er start dat feesh now for he’s | 
yard down stream in da deep 
| rushing curren’ wat’s pull like 
, but aftere wile ma fren, de feesh 
art and comes slow wid hard pull, 
1e com’ hanaway. Joe he is laff 
,e and at sam’ time she’s now 
| up wid wan foot on each side of 
moe gunwall and he holler to me. 
», look!” “Where,” sez me. “Down 
|, Strait ahead. See dat subma- 
‘comin’ up da rapide,” 
(ook and sure, ’bout 150 yard 
stream I see da beeg feesh wot 
floating on top da watere and da 
n’ she’s hit da feesh and trow up 
ray jus like steamboat wen she’s 
1 fass and cut da watere wid hees 
Joe she say for me again I ham 
fer loose him and I say I don’ 
wen just as I ham talk like dat 
get punish fer jus as da beeg 
| he hit wan beeg wave and make 
ve hees tear off and I loose him. 
7 tole you no lie ma fren, when 
| Joe she’s swear dis time jus as 
as I ham pray ’bout one-half hour 
| Joe hees call me all kind of 
| wot she don’ look good on da 
write. He also say to me dat 
she’s sure I don’ know how to 
| and by-gaure, my fren, I ham 
yegin to tink dat myself me too, 
ham also loose some of my am- 
aftere dat Joe she’s give me all 
Il me down. Well, aftere that 
‘ees now tak’ hees long pole and 
(across da conoe and pull up da 
and he pole hees way out up- 
n, where de watere ees not so 
| Den he start again lettin’ da 
‘down da curren’ until we strike 
other pool. I start again and 
ida cass some time on wan side 
| conoe sometime on da other 
out da trout she don’ seem to be 
@ now. 
1 all da once I mak’ my cass jus 
a beeg stone where da watere 
boil hard and mak’ da foam. 
-Gras—mon vieaux, jus as my 
fly she tak’ da watere I see da 
‘trout come up jus-so-slow-han- 
ike de beeg alligator wat I ham 
mg, long tam ago, hees mout’ 
yen. He snap up dat fly han he 
a dive and go so fass I can do 
’ fer stop heem. My reel eet 
a merry tune now and eet mak’ 
glad. Oh, but how da reel she 
lis tam. Eet sing so fass ma 
dat ver’ soon she get wat you 
€em da backlash han my line 
‘t jam wid my reel handle. Dat 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S.Tire Co. 


United States Tires 
United States @) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 


These long lived United States Tires at $10.90 are specially 
adapted to the roads and climate of the Cloverland section. 


Ask your dealer for U. S. Tires. 


also my two beeg flies. I say lot of 
tings to myself wot she ain’t ver’ nice 
and wile I ham tinking dese tings I 
ham also hurry myself fer pick out 
new leedere wot’s good han strong. | 
I also mak’ da choice of da beeg flies 
wot [ hay’ fetch wid me. After I ham 


Take Your Choice | 


See me hook dat feesh han wen ll cope uD pay bn ee he is sag ae of good cut-over land in Florence and Forest Counties, 
_ da strain on de pole hees holler _‘treW laffin’ at me, say to Joe, “Here : sin. 
to give heem line but he don’t s0es fer nudder wan.” Dis tam I mak 25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper Peninsula of 
backlash. Wen da feesh come Séveralle cass and da flies they hit da Mituess é 
quick stop of da line, she don’ Watere jus like da bug han they act 5 : 
Na fren, she’s keep goin’ fass, 80 nice too, but I don’ seem to get da Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or small farms, all 
ke da hexpress train on da C. Strike now. Joe hees now let da co- accessible by good roads and close to rail transportation. 


noe down a leetle way han I mak’ da 
cass ’cross da curren’ han I feed cut 
much line ver’ fass as I can, han wen 
da flies they are way down da stream 
I get da good strike han da beeg show 
she’s on once more, my fren. Dat 
feesh he break da watere four, tive, 


han I feel my tanere line break, 
Sh ees loss, I ham sorrie han 
2 bad. Joe, she’s sore, She 
to me da call down once more 
lam shame ver’ much fer he say 
enhorn she know how to feesh 
) wot I can. I say notin’ but 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes / 


Write Us for Terms. 


‘Ww I’m mad all overe, ma fren. 
80 mad I feel like fer break ev- 
{han come home. I don’ like 
& now, she’s got too much talk 
* wen dis ees my bizness, ma 
fot you tink, eh? After I loose 
' feesh I reel in my line han I 
‘My salmon leedere she’s gone 


six tam and he mak’ de beeg rush ac- 
cross da curren’. Den he comes up 
stream above da conoe. [I ham be 
carefull dis tam, fer I ham ’fraid fer 
dat Joe now. If I loose heem he will 
give it to me som more call dewn han 
I aint like dat me ver’ much. But I 


(Continued on page 48) 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 
OR 
GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Best Cigar is None Too 
Good for 
Cloverland Smokers 


M1 LOLA” 


“Learn 
to say 


MM. i Lola Cigar Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


Cloverland Distributors 
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Menominee, Ishpeming, Iron Mountain, Iron River, Mich. 
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bopesssessscsssosssssesseesstensestoesl sass os: 


Store up a reserve of “pep”? by an outing in the cool 
Lake and Woods Country of Northern Wisconsin— 
There’s fishing a’plenty—muskellunge, 
A thousand lakes to 


bass, pike, pickerel or trout. 
hotel and cottage accommo- 


choose from, 


And it’s easy to reach this section via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
from Chicago and Milwaukee. 


LOWEST EXCURSION FARES IN YEARS 


Map and descriptive booklet showing hotel, camp and cottage rates 
free on request. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
349 Ry. Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee €&¥ St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


Frequent service 
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commissioner, still a young man, full 
of energy, able, imbued with a keen 
interest in the improvement of things 
socially and educationally in the rural 
districts, to support our program of 
farm development by requesting his 
superintendents that they in turn co- 
operate with us by requesting all 
manual training teachers in the rural 
school system that the boys studying 
manual training be put to work mak- 
ing “Handy Stone Boats and Paul 
Bunyan Hammers” in accordance with 
the plans and specifications we were 
furnishing them. The secretary of 
each Board of Education was also ap- 
prised of this plan and its co-opera- 
tion urged. Then the names of boys 
doing manual training were secured 
and each boy’s father was written a 
letter explaining the project and ask- 
ed to furnish his boy the 18x30 inches 
cedar block and 6 ft.x6 inches iron- 
wood pole for making the Paul Bun- 
yan Hammer, and the planks and bolts 
for the Handy Stone Boat, under the 
immediate supervision of the manual 
training instructor. All rural school 
teachers and manual training teachers 
were furnished the same information, 
and it was clearly explained to all 
that here was a real opportunity to 


prove conclusively to every farmer in , 


the county the great importance of 
manual training work jn the rural 
schools, as every farmer is a land 


clearer and would greatly appreciate | 
the assistance that the manual train- | 
ing departments of his schools were | 


rendering him in placing such useful 


and easily constructed land clearing | 


tools within easy reach. 
It is a well 


built and put to work in a community 
that in a very short time every farm- 


er in that district will be using the | 


same. 


Many of the schools responded be- 
yond our fondest expectations on this 
project and a goodly number failed 
miserably to do anything which we 


take it was because the idea was not | 


grasped for what it was worth. 


Following up this work we held five 
stump blasting demonstrations, the 
Du Pont Company furnishing us with 
a demonstrator, Mr. G. G. Means. 
Much interest was manifested at these 
demonstrations in the powder com- 
pany’s new farm dynamite, Dumorite. 
Excellent results were obtained, large 
numbers of farmers at Ironwood, 
Bessemer, and Wakefield attending 
the meetings. Huge pine stumps, ma- 
ples, and hemlocks were dynamited 
successfully with the same loads of 
Dumorite that would be required of 
40 per cent dynamite. 

A carload of 10,000 pounds of 40 
per cent, and 10,000 pounds of Dumor- 
ite was ordered by the county agent 
for the farmers co-operatively this 
Spring, and it is entirely gone at this 
writing. Gogebic is the only county 
in the Upper Peninsula to have or- 
dered and used an entire carload of 
dynamite this Spring for land clear- 
ing purposes, we have been informed. 
A saving of $1,500 was realized on 
this carload. Something like 175 to 
250 acres have been cleared of stumps 
this Spring so far. 

For our Farmers’ Institutes which 
were conducted in April by Crops Ex- 
perimenter Pettigrove, J. C. Watson, 
county school commissioner, and C. 
EH. Gunderson, county agricultural 
agent, we assembled some additional 
information to present to our farmers 
on the value and importance of clear- 
ing land. Upon investigation we 
found that 275 carloads of hay had 
been shipped _ into 
Bessemer between Sept. 1, 1921, and 
March 20, 1922., Adding what must 
have been shipped into Marenisco, 
Watersmeet, Thomaston, Tuls and 
Jack’s Spur, we came to the conclu- 
sion that at least 400 carloads of hay 
had been shipped in, containing on an 
average of thirteen per car which 
would total 5,200 tons, which is bought 
at the low average price of $20 per 
ton means that we sent into Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
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‘load of dynamite was received, ; 


understood principle | 
that if a few such handy devices are | 


_ end of the month. 
_ be awarded, such as a_pure-bre 

registered Holstein or Guernsé 
‘ calf, a grade Guernsey or Holi 


_ The 
' awarded prizes by the judges: 


Tronwood and. 


about $104,000 for hay alone y 
we should have kept at home. 4; 
we found that approximately 
had been sent out for potatoe 
should have been grown at hon 
that twelve carloads of cabba 
been shipped into the county, — 


These were startling figures f 
farmers and merchants to co! 
We presented the importance og 
clearing to our Rotary Club at ] 
wood and asked for Farmer-Me; 
Banker co-operation. One 1 
Rotarian, fully appreciating 
for help to finance the pur 
explosives for land clearing p 
at a time when ready cash 
to get said, “I’ll help; Ill gi 
my personal note for $2,000.00 
buy a carload of dynamite just at 
time it is needed.” 

Needless to say we ordered the 
load of dynamite with which w 
175 to 250 acres of land cleared 
Spring, which otherwise vo 
had to remusin untouched ~ 


lack of funds. At the time | 


chants and bankers lent their 
eration so nicely that the small - 
of $35, $50 and $75 that were | 
were handled with ease. 
In order to further stimulate 
est in land clearing we inaugw 
land clearing essay writing con 
the rural schools of the county. 
canvassed the situation clearly, 
cured $100 in prize money from 
tarian Joe Davis of Ironwood 
sought and received the he 
operation of the county commi 
of schools and all the rural teacl 
The rules of the contest were 
only sixth, seventh and eighth ¢ 
ers could particigate, essavs to 
tain not less than 100 words and 
more than 500. Books contaitin 
formation on land clenring were 
nished each school, and much ;: 
tional information regarding ¢o: 
dynamite, cost of Luilading Paul 
yan Hammers, Handy Stone B 
what the specialists from Mich 
Agricultural College and the co 
agricultural agent were doing to 
ularize land clearing, etc. § 
The contest closed May 21, 
proximately 150 essays have bee) 
ceived and more will be in before 
Five prizes 


heifer, a pure-bred and registered 
roc Jersey sow or boar pig, a tr 
chickens, a lamb or somethi 
that. q 

The essays have been read by 
county agricultural agent and Co 
School Commissioner J. C. Wa 
five .scoring highest 


Alvin R. Rummel, chairman of th 
gebic County Board of Super 
L. F. Livingston, J. C. Wats 
Jennie Williams, home demons 
agent, and C. E. Gunderson. 

Some very interesting and V 
data on land clearing has 
lected by these youthful tille 
soil. Many of the essays 
keen jnterest, much question 
lots of hard work. 

With the closing of this co 
the final awarding of prizes 
will probably take place at 
county round-up shortly, and # 
lishing of the winning essay: 
newspapers of the county, all 
inary work to the three big 1 
ing schools to be held June 26, 
will have been completed. 

The land clearing commi 
pointed in the various distric 
time of holding the land 
meetings last February will 
to meet to decide upon t 
upon which the actual land 
school will be conducted. 

Plans are underway to h 
community dinners at Wakefie 
semer and Ironwood on the 
schools are held. Bankers 
chants have signified their ite 
of being present. The big t 
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‘Come to the Land of Queen 2arinette 
3s (Marinette City Was Named in Honor of Queen Marinette, the Daughter of Chief Wabashish, (The Marten) 
= of the Tribe of the Menominees) 


HE good Queen has passed to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds of her people, but the charm of 
the big waters (Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan), long waters (Menominee and Peshtigo rivers) 
‘and round waters (the interior lakes) which made 
‘the mouth of the Menominee River the abiding 
place of the red man, remains for your enjoyment. 
One hundred and fifty miles of hard macadam road 
lying directly on the shores of Green Bay and Lake 
. Michigan, following a route which was formerly a 
great north and south trail of the Indian runners, 
calls you to one of the most beautiful and delight- 
ful drives in America. Here also you will find 
dozens of other historic and scenic drives and out- 
door attractions which make for the enjoyment of 

' the tourist and summer resorter. Good hotels and 
resort accommodations, or free auto camps, await 
_ you. No more attractive outing can be found than 


ARINETTE, WIS., welcomes the summer ; | 

tourist with a free auto camp which is be- 

lieved to be the best in the middle west. It 
consists of a modern bungalow with shower baths, | 
lavatories, electric lights, fireplace and well ap- i. 
pointed kitchen, with extra outside brick ovens. aed 
The camp is situated in a thirty-acre grove of the 
finest white and Norway pine trees to be found ia 
within the city limits of any town in America. | 
While only-a few blocks from the heart of the city, 
the camp is quiet and entirely apart from the resi- ‘ 
dence districts. The camp is ready for the use and 
enjoyment of yourself and friends. We have like- ie i 
wise made provision for free bathing for tourists |g 
on the splendid beach at Bay Shore Park on the . 
waters of Green Bay, just south of the city. Hotel . | 
| accommodations and excellent meals for tourists 
| are also available at Bay Shore Park. Cottages 


-* ¥ 
right here. by the week or by the season are available nearby. 
: John McLeod, grandson of Queen Marinette, . 
ao and little Helen Jane Zietz, great-great-grand- | 
a daughter of the Queen, both of whom reside at , 
; 929 Water St., Marinette. The Queen’s favorite +] 
4 om armchair and the stone meteor, which was wor- ; i 
ire, shipped by the Indians of the Menominee tribe, 1] 
; are also seen in the picture. |! 
| 
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+ il 
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a | } 
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Pi | | 
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Bee || 
s | 
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: : F : bay Sb ; ; | . 
| N Picturesque Davis Falls on the Pike River, Marinette County, Historic and beautiful Lake Nocquebay, near Marinette, is visited | 
=; Wis., where Amberg Township maintains a free auto tourist camp. annually by hundreds of resorters. There are complete resort ac- i 
. Marinette County has six free auto tourist camps, which are ready commodations or free camping spots, just as the tourist may desire. 
4 for your use. No city or county in the Northwest is better equipped Lake Nocquebay is one of the greatest fish and game districts in 
‘i with free camp sites. Upper Wisconsin and Michigan. 


NE hundred years ago Queen Marinette estab- : 
lished a fur trading post at what is now the 
city of Marinette, because she believed the ‘| 
mouth of the Menominee River was naturally a 
good trading point. The Queen became the most 
famous Indian trader in the. northwest and died a) 
wealthy. The same natural trading advantages | / 


((XOME to Marinette and tread the site where the 
/X\ last great Indian battle was fought by the Me- 

_ nominees and Chippewas to determine control 
of the rich sturgeon fisheries of the Menominee 
River. See the Bay de Nocquet trail of the Indians 
Which was the great overland route of the U. S. 


‘mail runners and early fur traders before the rail- 


roads came. See the site of-Queen Marinette’s which the Queen foresaw have come true in the } 
home on the stately banks of the Menominee River. city’s later history. It is today one of the greatest i 

See the great stone meteor (now in possession of retail and wholesale trading points in the north- e | i 
the Queen’s descendants) which the Indians wor- west. The Chamber of Commerce guarantees that | 
Shipped because they had seen it fall from the Marinette business men will always be fair, cour- | 


teous and helpful to the tourist. We are glad to 
have your trade, but don’t expect it unless we earn 
it We are glad to have you visit our stores and | 


Heavens. Come to a land rich in the wealth of rip- 
ling waters, moonlight nights, gamy fish and cool, 


ww 


ne-scented breezes. River, bay and lake; fishing, ¥ 
‘golfing, touring and beautiful breeze-swept parks; factories as well as our historic and scenic attrac- 7 
‘historic spots rich in the possession of stories of tions. Queen Marinette invites you to the summer : it 


playgrounds of the middle west and the retail trad- 


early missionaries and their pioneer work among of th 
1 ing metropolis of Upper Wisconsin. 


‘the Indians. 


, . 


“ * ‘ : 
Scene on Menominee River just north of Mari- mf 
nette. There is a beautiful hard road skirting : 


: ° the historic Menominee, a stream down which : 
more lumber has floated than any other stream ie 
on earth, / 


CHAMBER ef COMMERCE, Marinette, Wis. 
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No Camping Party— 
No Auto Outing— 


No Summer Home— 


is complete without 


Faultlessly Pure 
Natural Flavor 
Creamy Consistency 
Spotlessly Clean 


Just Naturally Good 


There is no substitute for good health 
and pure food—and there is 


No Substitute for DANISH PRIDE MILK 


DANISH PRIDE MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


Offices, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


DENMARK, WIS. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 
Cloverland Distributors 


Menominee, Mich., Iron Mountain. Mich., Ishpeming, Mich., Iron River, Mich. 
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ham use wot you call horsesence. I 
tak’ my tam, but don’ hurry. Affer a 
wile da feesh hees come close to da 
conoe. I see heem plain in da clear 
swiff watere. Wen he is tire out, Joe 
he now mak’ da quick lif’? han into da 
conoe he lans da net wid dat feesh 
wot she‘s now flop alovere da bottom 
of da conoe boat. 

By-gaure, ma fren, I ham glad now, 
I ham happie too, and I ham not so 
shame of myself now. Joe he unhook 
da feesh han we weigh heem. Four 
and one-quartere poun’ he weigh. I 
say, “Joe, dat’s pretty good, but dat 
don’ give you dat five dollare. It ees 
now nearly dark han we can see da 
electricity lights on both side of da 
two “Soos” han Joe he say we bettere 
get down trough de rapide before eet 
get too dark, for we mite hit da beeg 
stone han mak’ hole in da conoe han 
drown. 

I ham still keep on cassin my flies 
wile Joe hees pole down da conoe 
boat han jus before we com’ to ’nud- 
der beeg black stone, I mak’ da cass 
jus above eet han jus as da fly she hit 
da watere da beeg feesh he hit too, 
han roll overe on hees side. Den he 
mak’ da beeg rush down stream and 
stop in nudder beeg eddy. I ham be 
careful han Joe hees hold da boat. 
How de feesh hee’s mak’ ’nudder rush 
han go so fass down stream dat I can 
no hold heem han hees tear off da 
hook han I loose heem. I ham fraid 
Joe hees now give me da call down 
han I ham shame once more. I wait 
for my fren Joe to start de call down, 
but no.. He don’t say nutting dis tam 
but I can see he is not ver’ much 
please’. He is now pick out hees way 
through da beeg stones as we near 
da foot of da rapide. It ees danger- 
ous plas ma fren, de watere she’s hit 
da stone han boil han make da beeg 
wave. It ees ver’ dark han wen we 
mak’ da shoot in between deese beeg 
stones han da swiff, deep, dark watere 
eet mak’ da heart com up in your 
mout’, but we are luckie han mak’ de 
shoot saff han soun’ han we now 
reach da flat watere at da foot of da 
rapide. 

Well ma fren, affer we strike da flat 
watere I ham now start fer mak’ da 
cass again, wen all da once I get a 
strike han I have heem on. Hees not 
ver’ beeg one fer I can tell by da feel 
han da pull, but I know hees nice wan 
hanaway, so I ham tak’ my tam han 
play heem. Everyting ees in my fa- 
vore now. Han soon Joe he mak’ da 
dip wid hees net han lans da feesh, 
It ees a wot you call heem, brook 
trout. Joe hees tak’ off da fly from 
da feesh han I ham tak han lite da 
match han weigh heem. Hees be 
weigh three and half poun’, but—wile 
I ham weigh da feesh, Joe he ees tak’ 
my pole han start makin’ da cass, han 
eef I mus’ say eet, Joe he ees pretty 
good on trow da flies han hees da 
boy wot know where da feesh lays, 
so he trows da flies where he know 
he get da strike, han all da once Joe 
he holler out to me, “Pete! I got one! 
Oh, Pete, I got one. See heem go.” 
I hear da reel sing da merry tune, but 
I can no see in da dark me. Joe he 
say da feesh ees a heavy wan han 
now hees go fer show me how to play 
da beeg feesh. So I say, “Alrite, Joe, 
mak’ da beeg show,” but at sam’ time, 
ma fren, eet mak’ me jellous wen I 
see dat Joe hees got da beeg feesh 


han I ham loose mine. But I don’ 
dare-fer say dat to Joe. I ham use 
my head han say nuttin’. Joe hees 


say lots. Da feesh hes tak’ most all 
da line han pull hard. Joe hees yell 
han ver’ much excite han I don’ blame 
heem. For now he asks me for hold 
da rod. I do dat. Joe he’s run to da 
bow of da conoe han pulls up da hank 
jus in tam fer jus as da conoe she’s 
start to driff wid da curren’, dat feesh 
had take all da line on da reel. Joe 
he save da day dat nite hanaway. He 
let da boat driff in da deep quiet wa- 
tere han we driff near one-half mile 
below da rapide before we put da fin- 
ish on dis fight. 

Wen da beeg feesh hees come close 
to da conoe we can hardly see heem, 
eet ees so dark. But once ae: feesh 


_I don’ believe heem so I look 


* ness, 


turn overe, han Joe he see his 5 
side, han he mak’ da dip wid - 
net han, by-gaure, ma fren, he 
him in da boat, All we can hea 
da beeg feesh wat he’s mak’ ¢ 
all overe da bottom of dat boat 
Joe now he is tak’ hold of da | 
han hit heem on da head twa 
tam han da feesh he is now lay ¢ 
Joe he now tak’ off da fly ; 
feesh han he say he took da 
Han jus as I ham start for y 
my slack line my leedere e 
somplas. Joe he foller up da 
han wen hees come to da foul, ¥ 
tink she ’appen dis tam? Joe 
find on da bottom fly’ nudder f 
Han he say, “Eet’s a Walleye 
I tink me Joe she’s try for s 


so sure as I ham stan here 
by-gaure, she’s tell me da true, 
hees be hit de beeg rainbow hi 
I ham handle da pole, I hit d 
eye, so dat mak’ eet da com 
We are partners now 
feesh questione. We lite da 
han weigh da beeg wan. A 
weigh nine and quartere pou 
Walleye four and half poun’. D 
she’s look at hees 21-jewel n 
Infidel watch wot’s guarantee 
yeare, han eet ees ten ’clock p 
he say we go home now. 
I am so dam-mad ma fren 
I have to stop fishin’ han dat 
got da beeg wan, but I say n¢ 
to heem, but I ham tink hard 
now each tak’ a paddle han we 
fer home. Hees glad han I hi 
Joe she’s josh me han laff a 
affer a wile he say I can have d 
feesh eef I want eet, but I 
Joe. Eef I can no catch heem I 
want heem.” But I say to Joe he 
tere give eet to som wan wot he 
and he say da honley wan wo 
ees hees bess gir] and she d 
de maison yet. So I tell h 
bettere give eet to da Police 
dis town fer he is always hun 
da good feesh, han beside, I | 
mak’ it da company presente 
da chief’s frenship han eef eet 
latere he ketch us wid da m 
wot et mak’ you tink han fee 
hown da worle—well mabe w 
stand in han he no put us j 
han mak’ us pay da fine, han 
we can say dat we use ee 
fer bait. Joe he say “Alrite Pe 
mak’ da bribe,” witch I done 1 
fren, wid da grande flurish. 
Wen we ahrive to shore w 
da conoe han in saff plas han 
han string up da feesh. We 
to town dem summere visi 
stop at dat Park Hotel they & 
han want to see all da beeg ft 
ax us tousan‘ questions witc 
hanswer dem they wood 
*bout eet hanaway. Wan > 
feller he want fer buy da 
feesh but me han Joe we tin 
no good sport eef he try hai 
game feesh han wen he sa 
much you want fer da beeg 
say, “Monsieur, da feesh she 
nine and quartere poun’ in 
not fer sale. De rapide eet e 
dem beeg wans eef you wa 
luck maybe you get bigger wa 
Bon Sioure, Monsieur.” -— 
Nevere me fren, did I go ona L 
bizness fer mak’ money, but 
time I ham glad han ’appie 
de presente wid da grandé 
I ham now ahrive on my hi 
say me fren Joe goodnite, 
day’s trip chasing rainbows 0 
of de Soo Rapide wot I ham 
forget, just so long as I live. 


Always remember that what 
a good crop in some other pa 
country may not be worth p 
your locality. Ask the county age 
write to your nearest experimen 
tion before experimenting, and | 
still, let the experiment station 
experimenting for you.i 


Any farmer knows that se 
germinate well will insure hil 
crop, but a lot of farmers don 
find out what proportion vi 
nate before planting. “3 
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plows, stump pullers and pilers, 
with the Handy Stone Boats 
“aul Bunyan Hammers are at- 
ing much attention, 
ugh the efforts of William J. 
on, chairman of the Agricultural 
\ittee of the Gogebic County 
d of Supervisors, arrangements 
been completed whereby the 
bie County Board of Supervisors, 
joperation with the merchants 
sankers of this county, will offer 
prize tor each acre of land clear- 
ie clover seed with which to seed 
.ewly cleared acre. 
Kelly of Watersmeet has 
twelve acres of land this 


g, and will plant oats and peas 
ay, and grow a large crop of po- 
3. Pat Kelly is also farming on 
ther extensive scale. Another 
iment land clearer at the eastern 
ifthe county is Steve Polish who 
dertaking placing under cultiva- 
a large tract. The Borland Es- 
of Chicago also plans to put un- 
sultivation at least 40 acres in 


icinity of Watersmeet this sum- 
_J. G. Helli of Ironwood town- 
contemplates clearing 25 to 40 
this summer. William J. Wes- 
{ Wakefield is also in the land 
Dg game on a rather extensive 
this summer. 
oediately north of Bessemer, 
‘@ Beaudette is engaged in 
berry culture on a rather large 
Last season he set out 8,500 
or Dunlop Strawberry plants 
. at present bear indication of 
ng a heavy crop this year. 
ww he is setting out 5,300 Pro- 
re, or HEverbearing strawberry 
_ Mr. Beaudette is greatly in- 
in the culture of small fruits, 
he believes are going to show 
4 neat return upon his invest- 
__He is conveniently situated, 
stands the business, and is un- 
ting the venture on a sufficient- 
moe to make it worth his 
d effort. 
ae Truck Farm at Iron- 
also has recently broken into 
‘Tawberry producing business. 
thousand plants were set out 
pring. Another Ironwood farm- 
J. O. Anderson, set out several 
‘plants last year which give 
ée of producing well this year. 
. Farmand, State Horticultural 
list, recently visited Gogebic 
f and conducted three pruning 
afting demonstrations in the 
s of Charles J. Olson and John 
n lronwood township, and on 
m of Rene Bergeron in Besse- 
mship. Mr. Farrand is a great 
“ot small fruits for the Upper 
jula_ of Michigan, and of the 
sh Red Apple especially. 
rmers evinced much interest 
exceedingly worth while talks 
by Mr. Farrand at his demon- 
S. Since Mr. Farrand’s visit 
County Agricultural Agent 
called upon to make more 
tions in pruning and graft- 
rees than he has been able 
le, which speaks mighty well 
quickened interest. 
operation with the Upper Pen- 
periment Farm several dem- 
on plots on the growing of 
| clover, alfalfa, oats and bar- 
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ley have been started by Larry Kurtz, 
on the farms of Charles Reed of Bes- 
semer, John Nordin of Wakefield, and 
Kmil Walquist. Our farmers will 
watch these demonstrations during 
the Summer with such interest. 

A great many farmers in this coun- 
ty are seeding more oats and peas to 
be cut green tor hay this year than in 
previous years. Some Hubam clover, 
Sudan grass, and millet is also being 
sown, to be harvested as a short sea- 
son hay crop. The drought last sea- 
son caused many farmers to buy hay 
rather heavily, and every effort is 
being made to counteract a shortage 
again this year. 

Several of our larger potato grow- 
ers—Henry Nylund, John Kangas, 
Alec Aho, C. E. Johnson, Ted Kelly, 
Walter Anderson and Charles J. Olson 
are trying out the Petosky Rural 
Russet potatoes this year, 

C. EH. Johnson of Maple Hill Dairy 
is constructing a glazed tile silo 12x30 
feet. Mr. Johnson ig the leading dai- 
ryman of Gogebic county, having 
achieved a most remarkable success 
during his twenty-five years on the 
farm in Ironwood township. Success 
has come to him as a just return for 
the brain work, natural ability, untir- 
ing and diligent study of every factor 
that enters into the dairy business 
that he has put into his efforts on 
Maple Hill Farm. Mr. Johnson is a 
student of farming, grows bumper 
crops, harvests them at the right 
time, keeps more but real milch cows, 
is a good feeder and careful breeder, 
and a business man. 


Emil Walquist, Moses Illminen, 
William J. Weston, Gus. Abrahamson, 
Charles A. Jackson, John Johnson 
have recently added several pure-bred 
and registered Holsteins to their 
herds. 

Some 15 or 20 new silos will be 
erected during the month of June. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is an 
important project in Gogebic county. 
At the present time no county club 
leader is employed but if the work 
continues to expand one will need to 
be engaged in the near future. The 
Boards of Education have been asked 
to cooperate again this year in em- 
ploying club leaders who will super- 
vise and instruct along garden, pig, 
and calf club lines. Some years ago, 
when Gogebic county had a county 
club leader, 1,200 boys and girls were 
enrolled in various projects. We now 
have 50 boys and girls who own pure 
bred or high grade livestock, Some 
of these boys have taken 6 to 8 weeks 
courses at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege on the strength of the livestock 
owned by them. Money has been ad- 
vanced to them by the banks with 
livestock as security. Our club work 
has put our Agricultural Fair in the 
limelight during the last four years. 

Ironwood and Erwin townships have 
signified their intention of continuing 
this important phase of vocational 
training by supplying local leaders to 
enroll the boys and girls in garden 
and live stock club work. We recom- 
mend this work to all township 
boards of education. Intensive and 
practical training along these lines 
will create a greater interest in farm 
life in every boy and girl. 


. 
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World-Famous Cruise on the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation Palatial Steel Steamers 


-“*TIONESTA”’ “JUNIATA” “OCTORARA” 
Duluth to Buffalo and Niagara Falls 


UXURIOUS comfort, beautiful scenery and educa- 


tional value. 


Cruising Lake Superior, Straits of 


Mackinac, Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River and 
numerous other bodies of water making the Great Lakes _ 
group. Most enjoyable route to the East. Passenger ser- (* 
vice exclusively every three days, stopping at Houghton, \gs 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland. 


SS Best dining service and sleeping accommodations in the world 


pied acluded in fare. DANCING 


GAMES 


ORCHESTRA 


Marine Trust Building, BUFFALO 


nd reservation at J. F. CONDON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


that if you want to enjoy the best vaca- 
tion you ever had, go to the Great 
North Woods‘and Lakes of Northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 


—He knows; he tried it last year, and came back 
feeling like a new man, reinvigorated for another 
year’s tussel with business, 

—Conveniently reached by an over-night journey 
from Chicago is the greatest fishing and resor! segion 
in the world. Over 7000 lakes and innumerable 
trout streams—the home of the gamy bass and 
speckled trout, pike, pickerel and the mighty Muskie. 


—A country where you can sleep like a top, eat like 
a bear and play like a boy. 


—A real vacation land, where youth and its joys 
come back and the troubles of life fade away. 


—Jim is one of hundreds of Chicago people who 
have adopted the North Woods as a vacation place. 
Join them and have a happy vacation. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 


Ask for folder, “Summer Outings,” with large detailed lake 
region map, list of resorts and hotels with rates. 


C. A. Cairns, P. T, M. 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE REXALL STORES 


At MARINETTE, WIS., and MENOMINEE, MICH. 


On Wisconsin and Michigan’s 
Famous Route Fifteen 


ARE THE 


Lundgren Drug Stores 


IN MARINETTE 
Cor. Wells and Main Streets 


IN MENOMINEE 
Cor. Main and Quimby, and Main and Ogden 


Just the Service You Expect from 
Your Favorite Store 


Tourists find themselves “at home” right away 


——————————_—_— 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Where to 
Eat 
Sleep y 
Get Food 
Supplies 
Refreshments 


INFORMATION \y 
BUREAU manne 


MENOMINEE’S MUNICIPAL FREE BATHING BEACH. STOP AND ENJOY IT 


W. S. CARPENTER, Proprietor 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Where to. 
Get Fishing 
Tackle 
ae fy Camp Outfit 
Lunches te 


Take Alo n: 


INFORMATIC 
BUREAU 


| 


ED J. Woo, Manse" | Don’t Fail to Visit GOSLING’S Whe 


in Menominee q 


HOTEL MENOMINEE 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
American Plan, $3.50 to $5.00 per Dav 


OVERLOOKING GREEN BAY 


Bring Your Golf Sticks, Fishing Tackle and Camera 
Golf Course Open to Tourists 


Cuisine and Service Unequaled 


Headquarters for Tourist Supplies 


Corner Ogden and Main, MENOMINEE, MICH. 
ON ROUTE 135 


Camp Cots, Blankets, Cooking Utensils, Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle 
Everything for the Tourist Except Eats 


COME IN AND LOOK AROUND 


Ice Cream, Lunches, Candy, i 
Dinners, Dancing 


GOS lol NeGaes 


Opp. Victory Park and Municipal Free Bathing Beaches, 923 a | 


MURRAY’S RESTAURAN’ 


? 
Table d’ Hote and A la Carte ; 
Service at All Hours 


FACING BEACH DOWN TOWN — CON aan 


Prices That Tourists Like to Pay 
MENOMINEE, MICH. ~ 


709 Main Street 


| 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than the fif- 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


THE NORTH COUNTRY 
I make a _ specialty of summer resort 
properties, having for sale islands, shore 
frontage and cottage locations. 


FOR RENT—Cottages, house boats and | 


town houses. 
SPECIAI of the finest homes north 
of Chicago. Price, $35,000. 
Refere Sault Savings Bank. Chas. E. 
Chipley, Sault St. Marie, Mich. 


WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, cash- 
ier and stenographer in summer resort 
hotel, Ten years experience in one Chi- 
cago hotel and thoroughly understand 
systemizing hotel work. In perfect health 
but desirous of getting into the country 
for the summer. Best of references. 
Write Box 23) %Cloverland secant C2 


319- ACRE. MICHIG: AN FARM swith 5 


horses, hog, 22 cows and heifers, 6 
calves, steers, bull, vehicles, implements, 
fodder included; 200 acres tillage; house, 
barn, garage; only $6,000, part cash. Page 


94 FREE Catalog, Strout Farm Agency, 
814 DS; Ford Bldg., Detroit, tick: 


6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
_ TIONS covering Accounting, Advertis- 
ing, Administration, Merchandising, 
Salesmanship and Taxation all prepaid 
only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, edu- 
eational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 
fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 

EACH—Kodak prints needed by 25,000 
publishers. Make vacations pay. We 
teach you how and where to sell. Write 
Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 

WANTED—We teach you how to write; 
where and when to sell. 
your work guaranteed by new method. 


Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette 


Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL—Re- |} 


markable new publication. Workable 
plans and methods. 
binder. 


pany, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$300 GETS 60-ACRE FARM—Furniture, 

cows, poultry included, 7-room_ house, 
barn, all $950. See page 11 Free Catalog. 
Strout Farm Agency Inc., 814 DS, Ford 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


COUNTY AGENT with years successful 
experience wishes to manage farm or 

connect with development proposition. 
Address Box 80, Cloverland Magazine. 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered 

Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. 
Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- 
fields, West Chester, Ohio. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price, John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls. Wis. 


FREE Wisconsm Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

peut of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
s. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
315 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Publication of | 


Loose-leaf, cloth | 
Prepaid $1.00. Walhamore Com- | 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Office of Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C., April 12th, 1921. 
WHEREAS, by satisfactory evidence 
presented to the undersigned, it has been 
made to appear that 


“THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
HERMANSVILLE” 


in the VILLAGE OF HERMANSVILLE, 
in the County of MENOMINEE and State 
of MICHIGAN, has complied with all the 
provisions of the Statutes of the United 
States, required to be complied with be- 
fore an association shall be authorized to 
commence the business of Banking; 

NOW, therefore, I, D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby 
certify that 

“THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 

HERMANSVILLE” 


in the VILLAGE OF HERMANSVILLE, 
in the County of MENOMINEE and State 
of MICHIGAN is authorized to commence 
the business of Banking as provided in 
Section Fifty-one Hundred and Sixty- 
nine of the Revised Statutes of the Unit- 
ed States. 

In testimony whereof witness my hand 
and Seal of office this TWELFTH day of 
April, 1921. 

(Signed) D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $25 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and cata- 
log FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that_are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


DR..C. E. WHITESHIELD 


‘ 


Best chicken and reg 
luncheons, cool fountain 
ice cream and fruit on t he 


erland Trail. 3 


REXALL Si 


POWERS, MICH 
Junction of Route 15 and Ro 
Look for the Big R 


Home of the author of. ‘The | 
the Lonesome Pine,’”’ “Clover 
Timer,” Etc. — 


—that insure the settler in Northern Minnesota something in return for his investment and something to live on during 
the pioneer years, and which continue making the biggest profits when the farm is all improved, are 


It is not an easy task to develop a farm on cut-over land, although improved methods, modern machinery and tools 
lighten the load as compared to that our forefathers carried, and also expedite clearing. It still requires hard work, 
energy, determination to make a farm, but the settler in Northern Minnesota has many advantages unknown to earlier 
pioneers. He can grow potatoes of fine quality and abundant yield that will pay for the clearing the first year in ad- 


dition to paying for the land cleared, and supplement this cash crop with a steady income from his dairy cows. 


Settlers on our lands have no worry over ‘‘mortgage pressure’? because we GIVE THEM A CHANCE to make the 
land pay for itself. We have thousands of acres of good agricultural land from which we have cut the timber and are 
willing to make terms that leave the settler capital to work on and give him a long period of years to pay so that his 
annual income may easily take care of payments and leave him something to make improvements or put in the savings 
bank. What others have done you can do if you apply similar practices of thrift, energy, economy and perseverance. 
We have farm tracts of any size to sell to the settler who is in earnest, on the most liberal terms possible. If you are 
interested in owning a farm of your own it will be well worth your while to inquire about our land, prices and terms. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


(7 ..........--, 
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Delco-Light 


-——is self-starting 

—has a simple efficient oiling system 

—has a 4-cycle, valve-in-head, air-cooled 
motor 

—is free from troublesome cil cups, oil 
pump, water reservoir, carburetor, rheo- 
stat and belts 

—has good bearings 

—runs on either gasoline or kerosene 

—has long-lived, thick-plate batteries, with 
both wood and rubber separators 

—is economical 

—is durable 

—has 160,000 satisfied owners 


—has an organization back of it to see 
that you get prompt efficient service 


] 

Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio - 
Please send me, without obligation, the t 
Delco-Light catalog, new prices and de- ' 
tails of easy payment plan. CM-7 . 
' 

NANTES: 2h thats mk sartecaleste sd igia ais¥e ‘vie. hesebereienen Santis 8 
r) 


TE IWPCN lle Wala oicre th tavieid 0 au aie Slots gue sca eee RES 


25 Styles 
and Sizes 
$250 
and up 
f. o. b. Dayton 


DEPENDABLE 


JELCO-LIGH] 


| 
—} 
wy 
} 
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et DELCO-LIGH] 
four Chores 


HINK how much time and work you could save ev 

day if you only had Delco-Light on your farm. 
Electric power would do the chores. It would pump 
water and send it under pressure to every place you 
it—to the kitchen sink, the bath room, the watering trou 
—the hose to water your garden and protect your proper 
against fire. 


This same power from Delco-Light little, Delco-Light will pay for itself a 
would sweep the floors, run the sewing enable you to make more money, : 
machine, wash the clothes, heat the Call the Delco-Light dealer in your t 
iron, milk the cows, separate the cream jyijory, Ask him to give you an estimi 
and churn the butter. at the new low prices and find out mi 
And Delco-Light will give you better, the easy terms on which you can b 
cleaner, cooler, safer light for less Delco-Light. 
money than you now spend for coal-oil 


; If you will mail the coupon we 
to use in your lamps and lanterns. 


send you catalog, prices and com 
No matter how big your farm is, or how details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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_ the Coffee Sensation of the Yoar’ 


ASAT 


Taiz 


a) 


INNA eTESN TES eT 


“ROASTED ‘AND PACKED BY cee j 
_ MICHIGAN: COFFEE & ae co 


MENOMINE E, mic 


Mi-Lady Coffee costs you one cent a cup. If it cost you 20 times as much, we could make it no better. Our 
new non-waste pouring device on every package. Mi-Lady Coffee De Luxe will be appreci- 
ated by discriminating users of the Best Coffee. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE ISHPEMING ~~ IRON MOUNTAIN 


FAV ATI 


The Oldest and Largest Wholesale Grocers in Cloverland 


ESA ES TTS We Ne i 
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The Special 6-55 Sport-Touring 


A patrician motor car with every appoint- 
ment found in the finest automobile— 


And, with all this—the certainty of 
Buick performance, Buick sturdiness and 
Buick power. 


The Special Sport-Touring is built in re- 
sponse to the demand of the motorist who 
secks Buick’s kind of motoring with the 
intimaté comfort and refinement of the 
sport design. 


No detail of convenience has been omitted. 
No effort has been spared to include every 
comfort and every appointment that coul 

be sought in any motor car. The rugged, 
powerful, Buick driven chassis gives it the 


speed, endurance, and smoothness that 
make touring a pleasure and not an 
uncertain adventure. 


The Special Sport-Touring is finished in dark 
Buick maroon with wheels to match—which 
with the beautiful trimming, binding and 
finish give this special model its tailored 
appearance. Nominally four passengers are 
accommodated in the roomy body but five 
can ride. 


The demand forthis handsome model at the 
remarkably low price will tax factory pro- 
duction to the limit. Consult the nearest 
Buick dealer for detail specifications and 
delivery dates. 


Equipment of the Special Sport-Touring 


Khaki top of exclusive Buick patented design with 
no bows to obstruct vision; khaki adjustable sun- 
shade; two-piece full ventilating windshield with 
wiper and mirroscope; glass-covered ignition and 
lighting switch with push button dash lamp; com- 
bination gasoline gauge, oil pressure gauge and 
ammeter; combination clock and speedometer; cigar 
lighter; handsome, heavily nickel-bound luggage 
trunk mounted on permanent specially-designed 


base; Buick design drum-type head and cowllamps; 
front snubbers; carpets in both front and rear com- 
pariments; walnut steering wheel with walnut 
control lever knob to match; heavily nickeled 
radiator, step plates, guard rails and all other fit- 
tings; Tuarc steel wheels built to Buick specifica- 
tions are optional equipment at an added cost of 
$50.00 if installed at the factory; extra tires or 
tire covers not included. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


WHEN BETTEK AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUILCK WiLL BUILD, THEM 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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You Can Make Money Farming 


ln Minnesota 


NZASSURED RAINFALL in Northern Minnesota, and on soil that 
nature has suited to the growth of Clover, Grasses and Root Crops, 
removes the elements of gambling in farming, providing as much work is 
done above the collar as with brawn and muscle. Specializing in dairying © 
and potatoes is all that is necessary to succeed in farming in. Northern 
Minnesota. Other crops co-ordinate with these leaders. 4 


Potatoes 


Soil and climatic condi- 
tions of Northern Minne- 
sota are specially adapted 
to growing potatoes. The 


Qe 
yield on cut-over land un- 
der plow immediately af- 


Dairying 
Statistics show that when 
all crops fail or slump in 
price the dairy cow comes 
to the rescue and provides 
a steady income the year 
round. Minnesota leads ter cléaring 100 toma 


+ 


in the United States in bushels 16 the Sacre ea 
butter production. Ade- The Result of Energy, Work, Thrift and Good Management F~ 221 this may be iat aca and 
puss taiitall “keeps Rag even doubled in succeed- 
tures green in mid-sum- ing years with proper cul- 
mer and early fall, makes Sera Hon& arid ae Aga 
abundant silage and hay ih ok Syreenee crop foe 
Buca ot « WARCEE Sea the settler each year, and 
the two requisites for suc- especially’ desirable aaa 
cessful dairying and the ee re: Potatoes sate 
two dominant features of th " he ‘net Fe 4 
soil and climate of North- Canes ee 
ern Minnesota. ae crop taken igi 


ad 


Potato Field on New Land That Yields 122 Bushels to the Acre 


Your Chance to Own a Good Farm Home 


The two crops mentioned are enough for any settler to master, they offer the least resistance, make the surest and best profits 
in Northern Minnesota. They also belong in the proper crop rotation that keeps up fertility of the soil and aids cultivation. We 
have tracts of good agricultural cut-over land from 40 acres up to any size farm desired which we will sell on such easy, long: 
time payments that any settler who is in earnest and willing to work may make the land pay for itself without depleting the 
capital required for necessary improvements, live stock and machinery. We own the land, so there are no commissions of 
charges for handling to pay. Write us for information and easy, long-time payment agreement. 


| 
| 
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Cloquet Lumber Company | 
Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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- Michigan 


LANS are rapidly taking shape 
' for what it is confidently ex- 
_ pected will be the biggest and 
_most important gathering of 
2rs ever held throughout the Up- 
‘eninsula of Michigan, when, on 
12, the caravan of cars represent- 
ie tour of the Michigan Pikes As- 
ion rolls into Calumet, Michigan, 
two-day stopover; and when, on 
13, the officers, directors and oth- 
terested in the Upper Peninsula 
opment Bureau will put through 
structive industrial program; and 
on the afternon of the 13th, 
will be perfected the Cloverland 
¥ Association; and when, for 
days, the village of Calumet will 
ate a home-coming. Does that 
interesting? 


officers of the bureau, working 
yperation with the Copper Coun- 
ficials, are determined that the 
§ session will live long in the 
ries of those who attend, and 
: will stand out in the annals of 
land history as an event never 
paralleled. 
program actually begins Wed- 
r afternon, July 12, when the 
Caravan enters the Copper 
*y from the east and comes to a 
a the courtyard of the armory. 
arrangements will be made for 
tommodation of the visitors, and 
tthe armory that the Pikers will 
») their cots and spread their 
ts for the night. A_ special 
iwill be posted around the cars. 
aptly at 8:30 o’clock, Thursday 
ig, begins the biggest event of 
casion—a trip through the Ke- 
W peninsula to Copper Harbor, 
le tip of Cloverland. 
@€ is a rare treat, and a reve- 
for some, in this feature of the 
ition. 
_ unparalleled 
attractions of 
2weenaw pen- Ae 
‘and the fas- |) 
g history built | 
it will pro- 
Tl endless 
of thrills for 
itors, 
ing Calumet 
, the caravan Gs 
ding the Pik- | ~ 
d all others 
Tbe rounded 
‘oin, will pass 
! Ahmeek, 
Wk, Phoenix, 
River, Eagle 
Delaware 
pper Harbor, 
3 at famous 
tt Wilkins at 
11:45 o’clock. 
it stops will 
€ enroute to 
ample oppor- 
for the yvisit- 
absorb at 
Part of the 
fascinating 
Gye The. ar- 
ents provide 
le Copper 
‘Man will ac- 
¥ each car, 
‘S$ a sort of a 


Pikers Tour Historic C] 


Boye-L. De 


TeeeG KER 


Publicity Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


Ruins of Old Stockade Around Historic Fort Wilkins 


bally-hco guide to point out and de- 
scribe the various points of interest 
enroute. 

The visitors will see along the route 
the place where copper was first dis- 
covered; the mine which paid $2,000,- 
000 in eight years; the monument 
erected to Douglas Houghton, credited 
with the discovery of copper in Upper 
Michigan, near the site upon which 
the memorial is erected; and, beyond 
Copper Harbor and old Fort Wilkins. 
probably the most interesting of Up- 
per Michigan’s historical landmarks. 


FP 


Volumes have been written and more 
could yet be chronicled regarding the 
interesting features of the Keweenaw 
peninsula. The “guides” in each car 
will be posted, and the visitors will 
get from them much of the fascinating 
story of the development of the Ke- 
weenaw peninsula. 

Aside from the industrial features 
the scenic attractions of Keweenaw are 
probably unexcelled throughout the 
country today. There are the great, 
tree-covered cliffs, and the low, fertile 
valleys; there are the broad rolling 


Old Fort Wilkins Where the Upper Peninsula Industrial Conference will be Held and the Michigan Pikers Association 
Entertained with a “Pasty Luncheon" on July 13. 


overlan 


plains, and the dense, virgin forest— 
and the generous sprinkling of spark- 
ling inland lakes and streams set off 
the whole with a nicety and perfection 
which is both interesting and awe-in- 
spiring. 

Arriving at Fort Wilkins the caval. 
cade will rest and an opportunity will 
be given before lunch for a detailed 
inspection of the fort, and a recount- 
ing of its fascinating history, 

At 12 o’clock, the visitors will be 
given a novel treat. It will be a pasty 
dinner. What? Never heard of a 
pasty? “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, who never to himself 
hath said’—“T’ve never “et? one.” 
Some there are who describe the 
pasty aS an English meal. It is not. 
The pasty is a Cornish institution. 
And it is pronounced “p-a-sty,” with 
the “a” short. That’s the difference, 
What is it composed of? Oh, a little 
of this and a little of that, tossed in 
together and wrapped about with a 
luscious crisp paste or crust, and 
which, when taken piping hot from 
the oven, and devoured “as is” via the 
hand-to-mouth route, is unexcelled as 
a picnic meal. A pasty once eaten by 
a novice, is rarely forgotten. The 
writer was raised on ’em. 

Immediately following the pasty 
luncheon, or, if the time is limited, 
during the meal, will occur the organi- 
zation of the Cloverland Pikers’ As- 
sociation. Every automobile owner in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is 
urged to be on hand for this event, if 
for nothing else. It will represent the 
connecting link between the tourist in- 
terests of the Upper and Lower Pen- 
insulas. It will place Cloverland in 
direct line with the active, industria] 
interests below the Straits and will 
pave the way for the final establish 
ment of the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 

gan as a great, na- 
tional, tourist objec- 
tive—ranking with 
California, Florida, 
Colorado and the 
New England States, 
in point of popular- 
ity and natural ai- 
traction. 

This done, the pro- 
‘ gram for the indus- 
: trial conference as 
arranged by the 
Upper Peninsula De- 
evelopment Bureau, 
will begin. There 
will be three ad- 
dresses, according to 
the present lineup, 

as follows: 

Address of Wel- 
come, Wm. T. King, 
Chairman, Kewee- 
naw County Board. 

“Historia Kewee- 
naw,” Judge P. H. 
O’Brien, Detroit. 

“The Tourist Pos- 
sibilities of Clover- 
land,” A. C. Moore, 
Fayette, Michigan. 

“Cloverland’s Agri- 
cultural Possibili- 
ties,” Ezra Levin, Di- 
rector, Bureau of 

(Con’don 7. £8) 


Michigan Bankers Bridge Straits of Mackinac 


ANKERS of Southern Michigan 

and representatives of most of 

the larger banks of New York 

and Chicago were guests of 
Cloverland during the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association from June 12 to 
June 16. The meeting was more prop- 
erly designated ‘the Marquette con- 
vention,” Marquette being the objec- 
tive of a delightful cruise on the pa- 
latial steamer “Noronic” from Detroit, 
to Marquette and return. Delegates, 
their wives and guests, declared the 
trip and program was the most enjoy- 
able convention they had ever attend- 
ed, and in addition to the pleasure and 
entertainment there was a dominant 
and prevailing opinion that it was: the 
most profitable because an entirely 
new view had been obtained of Clover- 
land, its developed and undeveloped 
resources, progressivéness, opportuni- 
ties for investment, beautiful scenery, 
splendid roads, and the hospitality of 
its people. 

The “big day” of the convention 
was at Marquette, where the entire 
delegation aboard the “Noronic” num- 
bering about 400, was met by a recep- 
tion committee in automobiles at the 
dock and immediately whisked away 
over Cloverland boulevards to Ishpem- 
ing and Negaunee, and to Wawono- 
win Golf Club for luncheon. A group 
of golf enthusiasts was taken directly 
from the boat to the golf course where 
preparations had been made to ac- 
commodate all players during the en- 
tire day. 

After luncheon bankers and guests 
were taken on other sight-seeing ex- 
peditions by automobile, including a 
drive around Presque Isle Park. At 
the park launches were in readiness 
to take the visitors on a cruise around 
the islands opposite Middle Island 
Point. Many also enjoyed a swim in 
Shiras Pool at Presque Isle. 


The crowning event of the day was 
the six o’clock dinner served in Colo- 
nial Hall, Marquette. Covers were 
laid for 600 and each place was filled. 
The banquet hall had been beautiful- 
ly decorated, and a special orchestra 
engaged for the occasion. The serv- 
ice was complete in every detail—on 
a par with any that might be obtained 
in the most exclusive hotels of the 
largest cities—a feature that drew 
showers of compliments from the de- 
lighted guests. No epicure could 
have scheduled a better course din- 
ner, no chef could have appealed to 
the appetite more perfectly. Formal- 
ity was banished by gayety from the 
very beginning of the dinner, the cor- 
dial reception, generous hospitality 
of the day, and the inspirational Clo- 
verland air, all putting the guests in 
ideal mental and physical fitness to 
thoroughly enjoy the bounteous 
spread. Studious bankers forgot their 
great business problems, wives forgot 
their exacting social obligations. It 
was a period of recreational enjoyment 
carved out of a season of business and 
social routine that will ever be a treas- 
ured memory. 


After dinner dancing and a social 
evening were enjoyed by guests and 
hosts. Entertainment was provided at 
a motion picture house, where special 
reservations were made for those who 
did not care to dance, The boat was 
to have sailed at 9 o’clock on the re- 
turn trip to Detroit, but the departure 
was delayed until midnight to prolong 
the visit in Marquette. 

On the trip to Marquette much had 
been heard about Cloverland, and 
there was evidenced a deep interest 
in the fifteen counties above the 
Straits of Mackinac which belong to 
the state of Michigan. But it was 
after the visit at Marquette and on 
the return trip to Detroit that stock 
was taken of Cloverland. The dele- 
gates had not seen much of Clover- 
land, but they had learned enough to 
whet their appetites for more, and 
many said they would return this Sum- 
mer for a more extended visit and 
take time to gain more detail infor- 
mation. 

The viewpoint of a number of bank- 
ers was that the convention had ac- 
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At 10 o’clock on the morning 0} 
13th President Bice called the con 
tion to order. The address | 
come was delivered. by E. L. | 
of Marquette. It was his co 
welcome that stirred the dele 
and first aroused their interest ] 
verland. The president’s ann 
dress, reports of officers and com 
tees were then heard, followed 
address by Hon. Seward L. Me 
general counsel, Pere Marquet 
road, on “The Railroad Situatio 
gave a very clear insight into t 
road situation by holding up 
gram he had just received 
farmers’ organization demandi 
the Pere Marquette give full 
on some little branch lines wh 
threatening to bankrupt the roa 
they are maintained at all. 


In the afternoon Hal H. Smith, 
eral counsel for the Michigan B 
ers’ Association, delivered an 
on “The Middle West,” in w 
not only told why it is the 
basket of the United States” a 
its industries lead the nation, 
types of radicalism that are 
root and which menace the fut 
fare of this great region upon } 
ae - the welfare of the country is 

pendent. — al 

Prof. Coons, of Michigan Agric 
al College, spoke on the elimin 
of the common barberry bush to | 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


Delegates Leaving Boat at Marquette #4 


ett et 


complished something that no other who was honored with the presideney 
agency could have obtained—a better of the Michigan Bankers’ Association 
and broader vision of the economic in 1921-1922, was responsible for bring- 
relationship of the Upper Peninsula ing the convention to Marquette this jeate “rust ins wheat, Whiclaaee 
to the Lower Peninsula and the many year. It was the first time the conven- millions-of dollars 10n8 to farm 
desirable possibilities of closer co-op- tion had been held above the Straits  nyaity, q 
eration between these two sections of in fifteen years. Such remarkable de- 
the state—and it was freely expressed. velopment has taken place in Clover- 
The trip to Marquette was one of land during that period, that it was 
those events that bring people togeth- like a new country to the older bank- 
er for the first time, get them acquaint- ers, while most of the delegates had 
ed, with the result that they wondered never even visited the Upper Penin- 
why they had so long been strangers sula. 
when they really held so much in com- The boat left Detroit at 4 P. M., 
mon, Figuratively speaking, the bank- June 12. After dinner Admiral J. K. 
ers of Michigan have bridged the Robison, U. S. Navy, delivered an ad- 
Straits of Mackinac with their conven- dress on “The United States Navy,” 
tion, and the bridge is now open for President Bice presiding. After the 
all interests to cross. address the main deck was cleared 
Edward S. Bice, president of the for dancing, while motion pictures 
First National Bank of Marquette, were shown on the first deck. 


Henry A. Perry, vice presid 
managing editor of Cloverlanc 
zine, spoke on “Cloverland.” 
plained the meaning of the 
descriptive of the Upper Pe 
told of the progress of develop 
the fifteen counties north 
Straits, and of the vast po 
wealth of “Cloverland” now 1 
its agricultural resources, and of 
industries and commerce that 
accompany their development. 

The boat arrived at Sault Ste. ] 
Michigan, about 7:30, and tied u} 
an hour to take on stores. T 
the delegates ample time to 
] famous Soo Locks “lock” a 

lock” several boats going up a 

the lakes. The “Noronic” the 

through the Canadian locks, 
the delegates had an opport 
viewing both Sault Ste. Marie, | 
gan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Oni 
the one trip. : 
. Later in the evening Dr, F 

A. Perry, of Detroit, secreta 

Coalition Committee for the 

Michigan, spoke on “Japan.” ~ 

ry spent several years in Jap 

confined his address almost 
to the manners and customs 

Japanese, with many humorou 

of their ceremonies and polite 

illustrations. | 
About 9 o’clock next mor 

“Noronic” slowly nosed into 

at Marquette and tied up. 

biles had assembled to take 
gates on their rounds for the 
there were enough for all wW 
crowding or delays in getting ay 

On the return trip the follow 

the first session was called 1 

at 9:30. John H. Puelicher, fi 

president of the American Ba) 

; ooN Association, and president of th 
aa) : shall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee 
Nhe ered an address on “The Bat 

ucation.” Dr. Perry spoke on } 
cal Organizations and Su 
Movements in America,” fol 
reports of committees and ele 
officers. The new officers are 

President—H. H. Sanger, Vi 
ident, National Bank of Coms 
Detroit. = 

Vice President—B. P. Shel 
president, Grand Rapids Stal 
Grand Haven. 2 

Second Vice President—Pau 
rich, president, Ulrich Saving 
Mt. Clemens. - 

Secretary—-H. M. Brown, D 

Treasurer—W. W. Gasser, 
State Savings Bank, Gladstoni 

General Counsel—Hal H. § 
Beaumont, Smith and Harris 


(Continued on page 35 
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First National Bank of Detroit, One of the Big Financial Institutions That 
_ Became Better Acquainted with Cloverland. : 
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ATURE at her best!” These 

words describe simply and 
pointedly that beautiful re- 
gion known as the Great 


th Woods, a country which does 
boast of snow-capped mountain 
ks, of deep rocky canyons, nor of 
zling Summer resorts along the sea 
cre. Its charms are of the restful 
lth-giving variety—not simply a re- 
i to go to, see, and forget, but one 
‘ch makes a definite impression up- 
the visitor, and which leaves an 
-refreshing memory.of the beau- 
of river, forest, and lake. The 
itry includes thousands of crystal 
iss and many miles of broad, wind- 
rivers, banked by great, living for- 
The scenic and historic trails, 


1 give the’ traveler an opportunity 
yo from lake to lake by portaging, 
ire it is impossible to reach the 
7 muskie haunts and the retreats 


/1e deer in any other way. 


ae region of the Great North 
ids is truly a place for the poet 
artist, but above all for the worn- 
office-haunted business man who 
‘ls the greatest amount of rest in 
shortest possible time. The fish- 
an may take comfort in the fact 
| the waters of Northern Wiscon- 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
are stocked every season, Some 
hie streams are the homes of trout, 
e the rivers and many of the lakes 
ind in the fighting muskellunge, 
and bass. The lover of nature 
enjoy a walk over the thickly- 
Jed trails where he will find a 
‘ing array of pine, hemlock, birch, 
le, elm, ironwood, basswood, ash, 
am and spruce. 
\le man who enjoys canoeing and 
ying will find the lakes of ideal 
i for safety and pleasure. He can 
jlle or row to his heart’s content, 
! when he is tired of this, a speedy 
(or boat or a trim little sailing ca- 
| will make him forget his busi- 
| worries at home. The cooling 
irs are always _ invigorating, 
sgh quite comfortable. If the man 
te Great North Woods of Wiscon- 
(yr the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
)does not take a dip before break- 
and one or two more good swims 
jag the day, he misses about half 
te real sport. A bright sun over- 
| soon covers his pale cheeks with 
althy coat of tan. 
{1 of the joys of fishing, camping, 
leing and sight-seeing can be com- 
(1 in a short canoe trip of eight or 
Mays. At least fifty lakes can be 
ted with ease by beginning on 
ahawk Lake, traveling northwest 
igh the Lac du Flambeau waters, 
igh the Turtle Waters, turning 
‘in the direction of Winegar, then 
(1 for a short run into Upper Mich- 
| striking Thousand Island Lake, 
turning southeast through Black 
|Lake and finally into the Wiscon- 
\tiver. This can be followed for 
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Expectations of the “Big Strike” 
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a couple of days downstream to a 
point where a short carry will lead the 
canoeist into Tomahawk Lake. The 
trip would cover at least 150 miles of 
lake, trail and stream, and would ac- 
quaint the newcomer with the mys- 
teries and wonders of the North 
Woods. The best fishing of Wiscon- 
sin would be found in these waters. 
Lake after lake would be crossed with- 
out a sign of a human being. A, map 
of the lakes and trails furnished by 
the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
Way, over which line this wonder re- 
gion is reached in a night’s journey 
from Chicago, eliminates the possibil- 
ities of losing one’s way, and a spark- 
ling spring of ice-cold water every 
little while prevents the*discomfort of 
thirst. 

The ever-changing scene, the sigh 
of relief at the end of a mile portage, 
the joy of a stiff paddle against a 
strong wind, or the thrill of dodging 
huge boulders while racing down- 


stream in swift rapids—all these are 
real antidotes to the worn-out nervous 
Add to these pleasures the 
nine hours of 


system. 
peace and comfort of 


\ Real Antidote for Those “Nerves” 


of the load from the back. When the 
packs are packed right and properly 
distributed there is a wonderful dif- 
ference in the load. 

The success of making the portage 
easy is all in the packing and way the 
packs are carried. 

The food should be carefully select- 
ed from the standpoint of weight, bulk 
and nutrition. Each meal should be 
planned in advance to avoid the poOss:- 
bility of running short, where it is im- 
possible to replenish the supply. A 
great many campers find that two 
meals a day are ample and far more 
practical than the conventional break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. A fair break- 
fast of stewed prunes or apricots, ba- 
con, pancakes, oatmeal and coffee 
should sustain the canoeist until 4 or 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. When the 
next camping place is reached, a com- 
bination of vegetables, soup, bread, 
hot chocolate, and fish provides an 
appetizing meal. The late breakfast 
and early dinner are more convenient 
for the fisherman, and the elimination 
of the noon meal prevents the loss of 
time necessary to building a fire, un- 
packing the sacks, and locating spring 
water. 

The Great North Woods is a gener- 


An Easy Portage When Packed Right 


sleep under the rustling pines, with a 
soft bed of balsam beneath, and you 
have the combined benefits and attrac- 
tions of an ideal vacation. 


A canoe or camping trip may be 
made miserable by an improper equip- 
ment of tent, cooking utensils and 
food. In order to insure speed and to 
avoid the monotony of walking over 
the same trail twice, careful arrange- 
ments should be made in the form of 
pack sacks and the equipment should 
be limited to consist of necessities. 
Ten or fifteen lakes will make up a 
short day’s trip if each trail is cov- 
ered only once, The portages are the 
slowest part of a trip, and a two-mile 
trail for the party 
which must “dou- 
ble-cross,” would 
use up the great- 
er part of a morn- 
ing or afternoon. 
3y means of a 
padded yoke, one 
man can carry a 
canoe with com- 
parativeease. The 
remainder of the 
equipment, includ- 
ing food, blan- 
kets, tent, and 
cooking utensils, 
should be divided 
into pack sacks 
which are carried 
by the other mem- 
bers of the party, 
A convenient 


type of sack is 
fitted out with 
two shoulder 


straps and a head 
strap, thus. tak- 
ing a good share 


ous giver. It provides amusement for 
the pleasure seeker, beauty forthe 
nature lover, game for the sportsman, 
and above all, rest and strength for 
the fagged-out city toiler. The lovers 
of the Great North Woods are anxious 
that others should know the region 
and feel that spirit which seems to 
control] the memories of those who 
have once camped on the shores of 
the lakes, or struggled over the steep 
winding trails. 

The newcomer is urged to treat the 
stately trees of the majestic forests 


rid 
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with the respect that is due them. A 
thoughtless stroke of an axe, which 
apparently chips the bark from a birch 
or a hemlock usually means that that 
tree is doomed. A careless camper 
may forget to put out his fire, and the 
next day the forest ranger, descending 
from his watch tower, gallops on 
horseback or drives his machine for 
miles calling the inhabitants of the 
woods to the scene of a fierce forest 
fire. Fires are easily started — it 
sometimes takes days or even weeks 
to put them out, and then after a 
wealth of timber has been destroyed, 
and the beauty of some quiet lake has 
been lost forever. 


Frequently a man loses considerable 
time trying to plan his vacation in 
such a way that he will be entirely 
satisfied. Year after year he returns 
to his work without the necessary rest 
and strength for the coming season, 
He tries a different locality every year 
—usually with the same result—not 
enough fish, too many mosquitoes, wa- 
ter too warm for swimming, etc. Not 
so with the man who has been to the 
lakes and woods of Northern Wiscon- 
sin and the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. The best argument for this won- 
derful region is that everyone who 
has ever been there once is anxious 
to go back. When the toilers in the 
cities begin to swelter in the heat of 
Summer, the call of the North Woods 
goes out far and wide to ail these who 
know the charms of this region. Many 
thousands answer the call with the 
first sign of Spring. Others spend 
their Winters in the quietude of this 
wonder place. But no matter when 
you go, there is room enough for all— 
and plenty to spare. Take a tip from 
one “in the know” and you’ll never 
forget it as long as you live. 


Assistant U. S. District Attorney 


WELL merited honor has come 

to one of the younger attorneys 

of Cloverland in the appointment 
of the Hon. John Jones of Ontonagon 
County as assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney for the Western district 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Jones is a resident of Ontonagon 
where he has been successfully en- 
gaged in the practice of law for the 
entire eighteen years of his profes- 
sional career. For the past eleven 
years he has been prosecuting attor- 
ney of Ontonagon County, serving with 
a remarkable record of efficiency. 

Attorney Jones took a vigorous and 
unselfish part in the many war activi- 
ties of 1917-1918, at the head of the 
Red Cross work, chairman of the La- 
bor Board, chairman War Prepared- 
ness Board and of the Victory Loan or- 
ganization, and was one of Michigan’s 
delegates. to the League to Enforce 
Peace convention held in Philadelphia 
in 1918. 


The Western a 
aQis-trict of 
Michigan, as 
distinguished 
by the federal 
government, 
includes a 
large portion 
of the Lower 
Peninsula and 
all of the Up- 
per Peninsula. 
To the latter 
portion of the 
district Attor- 
ney Jones will 
render special 
services as 
assistant  dis- 
trict attorney, and his appointment is 
an honor which has given satisfaction 
to the entire section of Michigan in 
which the new official will be active 
Mr. Jones will without doubt render 
as satisfactory service for the govern- 
ment as he has for his community, 


Hon. John Jones 


UTTING the point of the draw- 

ing compass on a map at the 

spot marked “Sault Ste. Marie” 

and making a circle with a ra- 
dius of fifty miles, Fred S. Case, a lo- 
cal banker, found that he had includ- 
ed in the circumference a territory of 
remarkable natural attractiveness and 
resources, a veritable “sportsman’s 
paradise” to use the hackney phrase 
of the tourist guide book. We use it 
here because it is justified and a true 
statement. 

In this fifty mile circle is included: 

The entire length of the St. Mary’s 
River, one of the most beautiful wa- 
terways on the American continent. 

A portion of Lake Superior, and all 
of Whitefish Bay. 

A portion of Lake Huron, including 
the northernmost part of the famous 
Georgian Bay. 

A portion of Lake Michigan, 

A portion of the Straits of Mackinac, 
including Mackinac Island. 

The entire eastern end of the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan, including 
Chippewa, Mackinac and part of Luce 
Counties, 

A remarkably attractive section of 
the District of Algoma, which is part 
of the province of Ontario, Canada. 
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“Fifty Miles Around Sault Ste. Marie” 


By NORMAN H. HILL 
Managing Editor, The Evening News, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


That, however, is the barest out- 
line. It would take pages and columns 
to tell in detail of the various re- 
sources of this region which make it 
legitimate to call it a paradise for 
sportsmen. 

What do sportsmen want? They 
want game and fish, a real out-of-doors, 
scenic beauty and climate. This dis- 
trict has them all, with a number of 
other things thrown in for the tour- 
ist, such as. the longest locks in the 
world, at the Sault, locks which are 
not only a remarkable engineering 
feat but which transport a volume of 
freight that makes the combined. ton- 
nage of the Suez and Panama Canals 
fade into insignificance. 

As to the game: 

Deer, partridge, rabbit, bear, as well 
as many of the fur bearing animals 
of commerce not particularly sought 
by the sportsman are found in abun- 
dance within the Michigan portion of 
this circle. In Canada these animals 
and many others are found, including 
the moose, and it would take a dic- 


., 


.. 
Newnternational 


North sols 
ga Hel 


Soutn Sandy’ 


tionary to list the fish that abound in 
profusion in the many lakes and 
streams on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary line. " 

The famous “fighting rainbow” trout 
at the Sault Rapids, the stream trout 
which strike in a hundred streams, 
the giant lake trout—these are but a 
beginning. Down the St. Mary’s, or 
up, too, for that matter, are wall-eyed 
pike, black bass. The Neebish dis- 
trict, twenty miles or so below the 
Sault, is known the country over as 
a black bass resort. iionoskong Bay, 
twenty miles south of the Sault, is a 
great place for muskellonge, and it is 
worth a good deal to hook a thirty- 
pound muskie. “Soo” men do it now 
and then, an hour or so after break- 
fast, after a run down to the bay by 
auto, 

Speaking of running down to the 
bay by auto reminds us that getting 
where you want to go by auto is easy 
and enjoyable within this circle with 
the fifty mile radius. The reader will 
notice the heavy black line running 


=f 


Ve 


m=: ‘Ogadaki 


almost straight south from the §&; 


This is the Dixie highway whi 
followed to its southern end, wil 
It is 
Michigan State Trunk line 12 h 
the Sault and St. Ignace on th 
of Mackinac. Other trunk lines } 
from it, as well as good count 
’ township roads, making every pol 
of the eastern Upper Peninsula 


one to Miami, Fla. 


accessible by auto, 


* 


On the Canadian side of the 


Mary’s River and within the 
radius, are good roads also, 
extending 
Sault, Ont., to Toronto (620 | 
and early in 1923 will have dir 
nection through North Bay w 
tawa, capital of the Dominion. 
highways lead out of the © 
Sault to points of great sceni 
One such place is the histor 
seph Island in the St. Mary’s E 
A glance at the map will shor 
island to be well covered with 
A cable ferry takes 
the island from beautiful Kens 
point on the Canadian mainlan¢ 


Northern highway 


ways. 
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Have we said enough to rou 
interest in what the enthusiastie be 
er calls “America’s Playground’ 
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early American history as 
many of the New England 
ywns and villages. Wherever you go 
yu find trace of historical happen- 
}gs with which most of us became 
\miliar in grade school. Especially 
this true of the eastern end of the 
oninsula. The old landmarks are 
ere to bear silent testimony to the 
“tivities of the pioneers, Manistique 
& its share just as has St. Ignace, 
ult Ste. Marie, and Mackinac Is- 
nd. Here was the habitat of the 
‘dian; here originated legend and 
lk-lore; here was where poets and 
‘iters of centuries ago came for in- 
viration; here is where writers of 
'e present generation came and are 
‘ill coming for local color in fact and 
tion. 
‘Manistique was in the path of those 
tly French and Jesuit explorers 
10 sought the great west, following 
‘e shores of Lake Michigan, and at 
-e time or another saw most of those 
10 found fame for themselves along 
‘8 shores of that majestic body of 
uter—Lake Superior, king of the 
ces, 
At Indian Lake, which is about four 
les from Manistique, remain the 
‘ins of one of Father Marquette’s 
ssions as well as one of the early 
lian burying grounds. It was at 
is mission church that the princi- 
ps of Christianity were taught to the 
origines for more than one hundred 
d fifty years. Indian cemeteries 
3 lost and forgotten for the most 
itt in some sections of Cloverland, 
2 euphonious and descriptive name 
the country drained by the waters 
‘ding Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
t at Indian Lake one finds plainly 
ible traces of a spot where the 
ly of the Indian brave and his loyal 
‘aw rested when their spirits fled 
the happy hunting ground. 


t is in this cemetery that Chief Os- 
ivinamakee, a Chippewa of note, is 
vied. That Ossawinamakee had a 
|woied life must be taken for grant- 
| 


| AKE towns and cities of Clover- 
| land are perhaps as prolific of 


if the Indian definition for the 
rd—‘the chief who could not be 
.ed”— may be credited. 

t was in Manistique during the 
‘idle of the last century that Long- 
Ow secured much of his material 
| his poem: “Hiawatha”, although 
| pioneer, Schoolcraft, who master- 
‘many of the Indian tongues and 
lecially the Chippewa, and who was 
avorite with the Indians, lent Long- 
Ow much assistance in learning 
habits and customs of the Michi- 
\ Indians. Many of Longfellow’s 
er legends portrayed find hazy 
‘roberation in the folk lore of the 
sent Indians. 
\tewart Edward White, the writer 
nany books and fiction stories and 
| son of T. Edward White, of Grand 
ids, Michigan, prominent in lum- 
ing operations in the. Wolverine 
te for years, laid the scene of 
ie Blazed Trail” in the forests 
‘und Manistique, spending consid- 
‘ble time there in order to obtain 
| right atmosphere. Those who 
@ read the book and who are famil- 
with these surroundings can see 
| striking similarity between the 
y and the reality in so far as the 
3@ setting and the customs are 
‘cerned. 

he wonder of this region is Kitch- 
ipi Spring, than which there is 
'e other so deserving of the term- 
arkable—so far as I have seen or 
1 able to discover. Local people 
it the “Big Spring.” There is 
ething gripping about Kitch-iti-ki- 
something that holds you like the 
Shing, molten lava of Kilauea, 
vali, the world’s largest volcanic 
er, with which you very likely are 
iliar either through motion picture 
ersonal visit. 
itch-iti-ki-pi can be reached from 
Ways—by boat from Indian Lake, 
the channel that forms the outlet 
) “Me spring makes a good-sized 
tr six to eight feet deep, or by 
mobile through the woods. If you 
8 you will find several Indian 
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Spirits That Haunt Kitch-iti-ki-pi Spring 


By sWal_.E Ike Vecek > GIBBS 


shacks en route, little places in the 
woods where the log cabin now takes 
the place of the once familiar tepee. 
Here, too, you will see an example of 
how the Indian tills the soil. There 
is no regularity to Indian farming. 
They follow the lines of least resist- 
ance, clearing no land, but using 
whatever happens to be denuded of 
trees and following the outline of 
small areas without regard for their 
irregularity in shape. 

You must leave your car in the 
neighborhood of one of these Indian 
homes and journey by foot to Kitch- 
iti-ki-pi, though the distance ig not 
great. Signs guide your way and 
soon you find yourself at its edge. 
Like a diamond in an emerald setting 
the big spring sparkles and scintil- 


provised raft that takes you out for a 
trip across the spring. There is a 
hole in the center of the raft for ob- 
servation purposes. You have no de- 
sire to stand; in fact, you want to sit 
down, for you, like others, including 
myself, will get a sensation similar to 
being suspended by some unseen 
force in mid-air from the cornices of 
two high buildings; the street a yawn- 
ing chasm below. I have stood on 
the brink of a chasm in the Rockies 
where a movement of six inches for- 
ward meant a straight drop of more 
than a thousand feet; I have stood on 
the top of the Pictured Rocks with 
Lake Superior four hundred feet 
down, perpendicularly, I have stood 
on the cornice of a mammoth sky- 
scraper .and watched the people in 


Reflections of the Bordering Forest Make a Phantom Background for the Ghostly 
Trees, Bleached and Covered with Crystals, That Hang Down Into the Icy Waters 
Where No Living Thing Can Survive. 


The Big Spring Feeds a Swift Flowing Stream That Curls About Through the 
Dark Woods Like a Clammy Serpent. 


lates, It is the wonder of that coun- 
try and also of an area much greater 
than that embraced within the limits 
of Cloverland. Many people have 
crossed the ocean to see sights no 
greater. 

Your sense of smell outdid the 
sense of sight in locating the spring, 
for the air is perceptibly permeated 
with sulphur, though not so strong, 
however, as the mineral wells at 
Mount Clemens and Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan. Were you exploring in moun- 
tainous country less would be the 
wonder, perhaps, of finding this rare 
specimen of Nature, for there the 
mystery of the mountains would pave 
the way for the greater mystery of 
the spring. The territory immediate- 
ly surrounding the spring is similar 
in topography to that which you would 
expect to find around any inland lake 
in the middle west. Coniferous trees 
hide the spring completely until you 
are right at its edge. 

Kitch-iti-ki-pi is seventy-five feet 
deep and some three hundred to four 
hundred feet across at the top. The 
sides slope toward the center so that 
they resemble a bowl. The sensation 
you experience is difficult to describe 
and that same sensation increases 
many fold as you step upon the im- 


the street below—people that from 
there looked like pigmies — I have 
seen the earth drop away from me as 
a modern war plane soared to the 
clouds, but never has a similar feel- 
ing of uncanniness come over me to 
that which held me spellbound when 
I first saw Kitch-iti-ki-pi. 

You put your hand in the water and 
withdraw it quickly; the icy water 
pains your flesh in less than ten sec- 
onds. A frog dropped in the water in 
the middle of the spring will stiffen 
and die before it can reach shore. It 
is said that no living thing can exist 
in the waters of Kitch-iti-ki-pi. 

You look over the edge of the raft 
and see the seething sand and water 
boiling up from the depths of the 
spring. You look over the other side 
and see what you think is a duplicate 
of what you saw on the opposite side. 
It is really the same place, but the 
water creates an optical illusion. Cer- 
tain points in the sides of the great 
bowl are an emerald hue—something 
like the oxidized gratings and wickets 
in a modern bank. At other points 
there is various forms of plant life, 
lichens, moss and here and there, 
where some monarch of the forest 
has harkened to the spell of Kitch-iti- 
ki-pi and lain itself down in its mys- 


“ers 


tic depths, mossy portiers hang from 
these trees to the very bottom of the 
spring. These trees lie in the most 
picturesque confusion, interlaced here 
and there with water plants, varied 
by patches of moss and lichen, all 
having the appearance—where the 
rays of sunlight stroke them—of new 
silver, shading and shimmering in the 
gently moving water, with the brown, 
gray and green of the dead leaves 
and live plants making a picture that 
an artist would try in vain to copy, 

As one writer has said: “If your 
imagination be strong enough you 
will see old ruins, landscapes, or even 
contending armies. There I see a 
ruined city overrun with moss and 
creepers; there a high tower, and 
there a lighthouse on a rock; and 
there again a pastoral scene; there a 
landscape with mountains and val- 
leys, with fields and a little brook.” 

For the workings of one’s mind un- 
der the spell of Kitch-iti-ki-pi one can- 
not be held to account. [I tell you it 
is a deep-dyed mystery. You ask your- 
self, How did it all come? Did the 
bottom fall out of the ground all at 
once and let those trees and bushes 
cave in and hang all around its 
edges? Or, was it just a little spring 
at first with a quicksand foundation, 
which some underground force wash- 
ed away gradually and let the trees 
down one after another, just as they 
do along the bank that is washed by 
a strong currant? 

Considerable money, among other 
things, has found its way into the 
depths of Kitch-iti-ki-pi. Why? Not 
because there are small boys to dive 
for them like there are in the Hawaii- 
an Islands, but because coins are the 
handiest things to demonstrate the 
remarkable transparency of the wat- 
er. Not only are they: transparent, 
but they may be said to magnify. 
Drop a dime over the edge of the raft. 
It flip-flops and zigzags its way to the 
bottom and yet, even though it re- 
quired perhaps forty or fifty seconds 
for it to sink, as it comes to rest you 
think you could reach down and pick 
it up. You can almost read the let- 
tering, but don’t try to recover it. 
Your dime can go as homage on the 
shrine of Kitch-iti-ki-pi and you stand 
a better chance of living to tell of it. 

That the waters have curative pow- 
is testified to by many. How 
long it has been there no one knows 
and you like myself and thousands of 
others who have seen it will have to 
be satisfied and chant: 

“Wonderful thought of a master mind; 

Masterful work of a master hand; 

This beautiful work and all of its kind, 

Oh when! oh when, shall we under- 

stand?”’ 


If you are of a curious turn of mind, 
probably you have begun to wonder 
what the name “Kitch-iti-ki-pi” means 
and how it came to be applied to this 
eighth wonder of the world. You must 
rely on Indian legend and credit this 
story if you are to be satisfied. Here 
is the legend; credit such parts, or 
the entirety, as you wish: 

Long before the paleface set foot 
in Northern Michigan an Indian chief 
bearing the name, Kitch-iti-ki-pi, had 
his habitat on the shore of Indian 
Lake. His tepee was pitched on a 
plateau overlooking the lake and sur- 
rounded by majestic maple and birch 
trees. _The spot was prolific of ro- 
mance and Kitch-iti-ki-pi’s soul was 
attuned to the surroundings. Radiant 
moonlight sifted through the bower 
of branches that overhung a flat rock 
whereon Kitch-iti-ki-pi and his dusky 
sweetheart — Wah-wah-tay-see — 
(Firefly) sat and whispered their love 
for each other. The rippling waters 
of the lake kissed the pebbled shore 
and invited the lovers. Rippling wat- 
ers, moonlight, a canoe; a romantic 
trio to lovers. 

“Come Wah-wah-tay-see,” pleaded 
Kitch-iti-ki-pi, “let us paddle across 
the lake to the Great Spring and gath- 
er mah-na-wusk (spearmint), 

Soon they were gliding across the 
placid waters; a quaint love song 
sung to the rhythmic motion of pad- 
dles, floated shoreward. Soon the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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RON county welcomes the tourist 
and resorters to the very center 
of Cloverland; the fisherman’s 
paradise of the Northland; a ha- 
ven to those who wish to enjoy all the 
pleasures of a summer outing. 

With an altitude of 1,741 feet at the 
County Park in Bates, and 1,820 feet 
at Sheridan Hill near Iron River, it is 
evident that we have a mountain cli- 
mate equal to the Rockies and the 
New Hampshire Hills. The nights 
are cool and restful even in the warm 
weather of July and August. The air 
is exhilerating and fills a person with 
lots of “pep.” Our climate is ideal, 
giving health and vigor to the people 
of Cloverland. It alone attracts vis- 
itors to our county. 

The “Cloverland Trail,’ also known 
as the “Theodore Roosevelt Interna- 
tional Highway,” passes through the 
heart of the county. This route is 
known in our auto guides as Route 12. 
It passes through miles and miles of 
virgin forest, over hills and through 
beautiful valleys, across trout streams 
and by silver hued lakes. 

Iron county has scores of lakes 
which furnish excellent fishing 
grounds and camping sites to tourists. 
Some of our leading lakes are Bruno 
Lake, Stager Lake, Fortune Lake, 
Chekagon Lake, Indian Lake, Emily 
Lake, Lake 28, Ice Lake, Sunset Lake, 
Stanley Lake, Camp Lake, Bass Lake, 
Hagerman Lake, Brule Lake, Iron 
Lake and Golden Lake. 

Fortune Lake is about five miles 
west of Crystal Falls, the county seat, 
It is already a delightful tourist 
grounds. Summer cottages dot the 
shore of this lake. Many cottages are 
now under construction and will be 
ready for summer use. Along the 
“Cloverland Trail’ midway between 
Crystal Falls and Iron River we find 
Chekagon Ikake. This is the largest 
lake in Iron county. It is about seven 
miles long and a mile and a half wide, 
with a shore-line forested with maple, 
pine, and birch. Within a “stone 
throw” to the east we have the histor- 
ic Indian Lake. Between these two 
lakes we find an Indian Burying 
Ground where lies the bodies of the 
Chekagon Indian Tribe. These two 
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Touring the Beautiful Lakes of Iron County 
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Secretary-Manager, Stambaugh Township Development Bureau 


Glimpse of Chekagon Lake from 


One of the Many Summer Homes 


lakes are filled with bass and lake 
trout and other fish. 

The Chekagon Lake Resort compa- 
ny has grounds between these two 
lakes. They have cottages to rent, 
also launches, row boats, a fine pa- 
villion, and an excellent beach. The 
grounds are electric lighted, telephone 
connections are maintained, and eve- 
rybody is welcome. 

Sunset Lake is located five miles 
northeast of Iron River. This is an ex- 
cellent fishing lake. Ice Lake is a 
mile east of Iron River and on the 
“Trail.” This lake is filled with bass. 
Free camp site and refreshments are 
to be had. This is an excellent place 
to camp as it is a mile from Stam- 
baugh or Iron River. 

Hagerman Lake is the most pictur- 
esque lake in the county, about nine 
miles west of Stambaugh and Iron 
River on Trunk Line No. 73, Chas. 
Lindstrom of Stambaugh has built 


many cottages for rent. The lake is 
filled with pickerel and bass. 

Stanley Lake and Camp Lake are 
about three miles east of Hagerman. 
A large club house is built on the lat- 
ter. These lakes are close together 
and afford excellent fishing. Bass 
Lake lies about one mile east of Ha- 
german along Route 73. Brule Lake, 
three miles to the northwest, is a fine 
lake for fishing and is surrounded by 
virgin forests. 

Iron county has many excellent 
trout streams. They are Golden 
Creek, five miles north of Gibbs City; 
3rush Creek, four miles north of 
Gibbs City; Armstrong Creek, about 
four miles east of Pentoga; Cooks 
Run, about two miles southwest of 
Basswood; Paint Lake Creek, about 
six miles northeast of Elmwood; Thir- 
ty-three Creek, about three miles 
northeast of Elmwood; Penalton 
Creek, about twelve miles west of 
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Stambaugh; Brule River, west of Pi 
toga and six miles south of Sta 
baugh. The real sportsman can [ 
ceive the thrill of a life time in the 
streams when he feels the speck 
beauty fighting for its life -on |} 
hook. 

Besides the lakes and streams, i 
county has many other places of int 
est. The iron mines near Crys 
Falls, Iron River and Stambaugh hil 
much interest to the tourist. 11) 
Isabella Mine near Stambaugh is 4} 
oldest mine. It was opened in 18) 
but has not been operated for ma’ 
years. The Dober Mine, which is n¢} 
the Isabella, is 1,264 feet deep and} 
the deepest mine in the vicinity [ 
Stambaugh and Iron River. The C- 
pian Mine operated by the Verch 
Mining Company has the greatest o- 
put. In 1920 it reached 333,210 to) 

The mining companies stimulate 
terest among their employees by ; 
fering prizes for the best kept lays 
and ‘gardens, Club houses are i 


tained for the men which furnish 
place for all kinds of amusemel). 
The club houses are surrounded wh 
beautiful grounds. These are atti) 
tive spots, well worth the tour 
time. ; 

Iron county is taking a lead in p 
bred livestock. The Cloverland t 
Club of Stambaugh with sixteen mi 
bers owners of registered Guerny 
heifers; the East Side Calf Club 4 
as many members breeders of fi 
stein calves. Gust Cassagranda, } 
Iron River, has made a record aé 
producer of high grade milk from | 
Holstein herd; the Wills Farm) 
Crystal Falls also breeders of Ii 
steins have made excellent reco 
These farms are well worth see 
The Triangle Cattle Ranch near A 
sa has 9,000 acres of land and 1} 
head of cattle may -be seen grai| 
there. The Crescent Cup Ranch n} 
Saunders has 1,200 head of sheep. : 
these ranches the visitors receive \ 
heartiest welcome. } 

The citizens of Iron county reaj 
the opportunities that are at hi 
They are ever ready to give a het 
welcome to you—Tourist of Clo 
land during the season of 1922, | 


Little Things That Make Automobile Wheels Go Round. 


O MACHINE was ever perfect, 

no device has ever reached 

the “last word” in mechanical 

construction. Little things are 
continually added to, or taken away 
from the original model, that improves 
its efficiency, moves it on toward the 
coveted but never attainable finality 
of perfection. 

When the first automobile was in- 
vented it was ac- 
claimed a. ‘‘perfec- 
tion” in “horseless 
carriage” construc- 
tion. But a very 
few years saw the 
original model 
completely ov er- 
hauled, newly de- 
signed, and so re- 
vamped that the 
newer type scarce- 
ly resembled its 
progenator. I m- 
provements have 
continued but so 
far as type of con- 
struction is ¢c 0 n- 
cerned it is now 
practically  stand- 
ardized, about the 
only difference be- 
ing in “the lines,” 
or style of dress. 
However, in the 
working parts of 
automobiles there 
may be found radi- 
cal differences, 
even varied  prin- 
ciples in the little 
things that help 
make the wheels go 
round. 

There are thou- 


Carl Mathie 


sands of intricacies incident to the ex- 
plosion of gas in a chamber and trans- 
mission of power generated from the 
explosion, some of which have beer 
thoroughly analyzed and some have 
not. There is always something new 
to learn about a gas or gasoline en- 
gine, the conservation of fuel and oil, 
increasing power without increasing 
cost, and transmission of power. More 


| THE INVENTOR | 


Sigfred Johnsen 


thought has been given these many 
problems than in the construction of 
the car, because one man invented the 
automobile, while thousands of me- 
chanical geniuses are engrossed daily 
in thought of improving some one of 
the many little things that make the 
wheels go round. 

Inventions, little and big, usually 
come about in a rather curious man- 


J. H. Vernet 


ner. Some are studiously thot 
out, others are flashed through 
mind, some are the result of a mf 
suggestion, and others spring fro) 
jest, a jibe, or ridicule. 
It was one of those little jests? 
jibes, that are continually bane 
about a work shop that led to thet 
vention of a devise which is a 
its efficiency in aiding the wheelt 
go round with 8 
gasoline andi 
and at the sf 
time general 
more power. 1 
devise is two li 
rings thatfitard 
the piston, mat 
it constantly 4 
and oilt ight! 
piston ring wail 
new thing. TT? 
were dozens of 
ferent types, i) 
there was roon 
jmprovement. ( 
Sigfred el 
by trade a 2. 
die maker, was! 
ployed as ims 
‘tor in mach} 
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ES; the country is over 
the top of the depression 
‘peak and on the sure road 
to recovery. And there is 
leneral feeling among those whose 
lly associations equip them for judg- 
ot, that the administration in Wash- 
ton is going to do everything in 
power to see that business is al- 
‘ed to attain complete recovery. I 
ieve that we can face the coming 
a new year with confidence.” 


“hat encouraging statement came 
mn Louis G. Kaufman, president of 
Chatham and Phenix National 
‘yk. And he is qualified to pass 
igment. With more than 100,000 in- 
liduals and concerns doing business 
h his institution, representatives of 
yost every conceivable line of busi- 
s and industry, he is in a position 
‘know what conditions are and the 
17 people feel about the future. 
Ir. Kaufman does not say that the 
vrovement has been rapid. He does 
“say, as you may have noticed, that 
/iness has recovered. 
Here and there further adjustments 
ist be made,” he qualifies. “In some 
4s sales are below normal, but they 
| showing a disposition to increase. 
_I would say that, generally speak- 
|, we are in a healthy condition phy- 
lly, and coming close to the day 
on we can stand on our economic 
(; without any sense of weakness 
where.” 
‘a other words, the country is in the 
dition of the patient who has been 
Pugh a lingering, acute illness, who 
| been under a major operation, and 
j) is slowly, but surely convalescing. 
| the diagnoticians of business pro- 
nee the condition favorable. 
ow ‘do not be too quick to sit back 
"decide that all’s well with the 
‘ld. There remains the necessity 
‘certain things being done in Wash. 
ton about the taxes. The president 
Shatham and Phenix is prepared t») 
(mn record as believing that all will 
well, and that business and capital 
ul kinds can rest assured that so 
as the Government is concerned, 
te will be no barriers raised to 
lthy expansion and productive en- 
rise. He declines to discuss the 
formances of Congress during its 
Special session. -He did not care 
venture. on the uncertain ground of 
ities; or to be accused of talking 
tics in the slightest degree. 
jlasked him if he believed that the 
sent session of Congress and the 
‘fion next year would work con- 
ctively and carry out the policy 
he Administration. He answered 
|he affirmative. He stated that he 
feved there is a fairly general real- 
jon that it is essential that busi- 
(; and industry shall be given free 
ortunity to prepare for the big 
val in international trade and com- 
ce that will come with the boards 


ned of present economic problems 
" 4 
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7 EWEENAW County and the 
Copper Country are out to 
- make a National Park of the 
)™ northern section of the Ke- 
Peninsula. It is not a theory 
/an idle dream to the live wires of 
(9erdom. They are out to win, and 
the fighting spirit of one of 
/eenaw’s park enthusiasts which 
ated his appointment. by the of- 
the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
Sureau as that organization's 
entative at a national parks con- 
held at the Palisades Inter- 
rk, New York, May 22-25. 
e is no project upon which the 
ople of Cloverland might more 
devote their loyal energies at 
me than the proposal to pre- 
for posterity at least a portion 
beautiful Keweenaw peninsula. 
tS great tracts of tall, virgin 
its excellent roads; its clear, 
ng inland lakes and streams; 
tree-covered cliffs; its deep, 
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aA Cloverland Banker in Lil’ Old New York 


By E. MARSHALL YOUNG 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 


Upper Peninsula Banker Who Introduced Branch Service System for | 
National Banks in New York. 


“Then you believe Congress will 
back up the President?” I asked. 

“Tt has the opportunity of a life- 
time,” he replied. And I knew from 
his manner that he was content. 

There is diversification enough for 
any bank or banker in the territory 
that may be described as “between the 


fertile valleys, and, above all, the fas- 
cinating history of its origin and in- 
dustrial development, the Keweenaw 
peninsula represents Cloverland in 
every sense of the word. It is truly 
typical of the kind of country from 
which the varied interests of Upper 
Michigan have sprung. 

Copperdom is thoroughly ‘‘sold” on 
the idea of a national park for Ke- 
weenaw. All of Cloverland is as thor- 
oughly convinced that if there are 
any national park grants to be had, 
the Keweenaw peninsula is decidedly 
worthy of attention. 

W. E. Smith, live-wire publisher and 
all-around loyal spirited citizen of 
Cloverland, was elected to go to New 
York, seek out the “powers” at the 
parks conference, and put over the 
story of Keweenaw. We are remind- 
ed of a bit of history from the report 
that Mr. Smith has submitted. We 
don’t know who said it, when, nor 
why, but we remember that some 
great military figure is responsible for 


Battery and the Bronx.’ And the 
Chatham and Phenix banks tap it from 
cone end to the other of it. Only a few 
years ago the thought that a national 
bank would be doing business, through 
the establishment of branches, from 
the Battery to the Bronx, none would 
have believed it possible. But it has 


this: “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
So did “Daddy.” 

Following is his report, in part: 

“T arrived in New York Wednesday 
night, at 11 o’clock. The next morn- 
ing I tried to locate the Interstate 
Park, and found it to be some eighty 
miles in length, and finally located the 
office of the Park Commission. He 
advised me that there would be no 
conference until Monday morning, and 
further suggested that I get in touch 
with Maj. Welch, at Stoney Point. | 
did, and his secretary told me that 


the sessions would begin Monday 
morning, With some ninety other 


men who were present at that ‘time, 
I had been under the impression that 
the first session was Thursday. The 
others were Cleveland men who were 
there to study park legislation rela- 
tive to projects within the city of 
Cleveland. 

“Monday morning I took a Hudson 
River day boat for Bear Mountain 
Park and Inn, and found a good sized 
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come to pass. The present head of the 
chain did it. He accomplished what 
once was considered impossible, be- 
cause, well—but that would be getting 
ahead of my story. 

Louis G. Kaufman has had a me- 
teoric career, in a way. It’s a far cry 
from being president of a smail coun- 
try bank out in Michigan, to heading a 
New York institution which, according 
to its last statement, had deposits of 
approximately $165,000,000, and capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits to- 
talling $15,000,000. But Mr. Kaufman 
has enjoyed every moment of the jour- 
ney. 

About fifteen years ago, he was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Marquette, Michigan. He attained that 
position by working up the ladder from 
the bottom. He started in as a mes- 
senger for the institution and he still 
retains the presidency and would not 
part with it for anything. It’s like a 
sort of first love. 

Ten years after coming to New York, 
to which city men have come by the 
millions and been lost in the shuffle, or 
reach mediocrity and stayed there, 
Mr. Kaufman’s name was on the front 
pages of the New York dailies as the 
originator of something entirely new 
in national banking, 

On the morning of the day on which 
his noteworthy achievement was her- 
alded, when the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank opened its doors it did 
so as the first national bank to have 
a string of branches in the city and 
state in which the parent institution 
was located. Even bankers wondered 
how he managed to do it. For years 
such a thing had been looked up as 
impossible. 

[t is no reflection upon the foresight, 
r the banking ability of the heads of 
other financial institutions that Mr. 
Kauiman opened up: the doors to a new 
field for them. First of all, in order 
to accomplish the thing it was neces- 
sary to have the firm conviction that 
no institution can be a perfect banking 
business if it, for example, makes it 
necessary for the man in business at 
114th street in. New York to come all 
the way down to 165 Broadway to 
transact his banking business. In or- 
der to make its service and facilities 
available to the greatest number of 
people, in the greatest number of lines 
of business, the bank must go to the 
greatest number of communities. But 
how, when the banking laws, or so it 
was supposed, made such a thing im- 
possible? 

Here was where Mr. Kaufman’s idea 
made him dig until he found the an- 
swer. He turned up an old law, passed 
back in 1865, found that there was a 
possibility that it would apply, went to 
Washington with it and talked the 
thing over with the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the other officials. Af- 
ter they had studied the thing out to 
the finish, it was found that a nationai 


(Continued on page 35) 


3 Official Report Favors Keweenaw National Park 


delegation of park boosters headed 
the same way. We arrived at the inn 
at about 11 o’clock, and, after luncii- 
eon, the first session began. Former 
Secretary John Barton Payne, now ha- 
tional chairman of state park conte.- 
ences, presided. He introduced Lieu®. 
Gov. Wood of New York, Hon. F. W. 
Hopkins, vice president of the Paii- 
sades Interstate Park, and former 
Gov. W. L. Harding, of Iowa. 

“The talks during this session lary» 
ly concerned the state parks and their 
needs in relation to national paris, 
and I found a prevailing disposition to 
avoid the subject of national pats. 
I soon noticed, however, that oth>r 
delegates besides myself were there 
to talk national parks and that they 
were mighty insistent about it. 

“Opening the meeting, the roll cf 
states was called, the secretary as*- 
ing that each one give his name and 
the organization he represented 
There were 163 present, and fo-ty 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Straits of Mackinac 


OUTHERN MICHIGAN, or the Lower Penin- 
S sula of Michigan, is beginning to realize that 
KR a large and very important portion of the 
state of Michigan is north of the Straits of Mack- 
inac. The wealth and resources of the Upper Pen- 
insula are most valuable assets to the great indus- 
trial centers of the Lower Peninsula, and the tax- 
ation value is a considerable sum that lightens the 
load in Southern Michigan. Undeveloped as the 
resources of the Upper Peninsula are, still there is 
a population of approximately 350,000 contributing 
their energies and resources to make the state of 
Michigan great. 

Recognition of the Upper Peninsula has been 
coming slowly—that is from Southern Michigan. 
Commercial and industrial interests of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have long appreciated the possibili- 
ties of business and social contact with the Upper 
Peninsula, and have established a _ relationship 
closely akin to statehood. Especially is this true 
in regard to Wisconsin. But the Straits of Mack- 
inac seems to have been quite generally regarded 
as the northern boundary of Michigan by the Low- 
er Peninsula in so far as business, social contact 
and many phases of statehood are concerned. A 
few have kept in mind that the state extended 
north of the Straits of Mackinac, a large number 
retain an annual recollection that the Upper Pen- 
insula is a good “hunting preserve and fishing 
grounds” that belongs to the state, and a great 
many know it was a valuable asset to tax. 

Happily, this condition of affairs is now passing 
into history. If the Straits of Mackinac can not be 
bridged they are going to be crossed more fre- 
quently. The chief influence that has brought about 
this change was the recent boat excursion of the 
Michigan Bankers’ Association to Marquette. Some 
of these bankers from the Lower Peninsula had 
been in the Upper Peninsula on hunting and fishing 
expeditions, but their minds were so engrossed with 
out-door sport and recreation that they failed to 
grasp the full significance of the latent resources 
and potential wealth that lay all about them, Oth- 
ers had made hasty business trips to Cloverland, 
and business attended to, hastened back home. Still 
others had made short trips and some had been on 
touring expeditions in the Northern Peninsula. 
These brief, intermittent visits, however, did not 
afford the opportunity to study the Upper Penin- 
sula; survey its undeveloped acres of rich agricul- 
tural land, its remaining forests of timber, its rich 
iron and copper mining regions, its wealth of water 
power, its many natural advantages for industrial 
enterprises and water transportation, its abundance 
of raw materials that keep the wheels of many in- 
dustries turning—gain a comprehensive idea of 
what Cloverland really means to the state of Mich- 
igan now and of its ever increasing value to the 
state as development along all lines goes forward. 
The bankers’ convention at Marquette gave them 
this opportunity, they grasped it, and they are con- 
vinced that the trip was not only a pleasure but 
highly profitable. Many asserted that they would 
return in the near future, quite a number this Sum- 
mer on a touring trip, and learn more in detail of 
the northern section of Michigan. 
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The bankers of Southern Michigan have gained 
a vision of the Upper Peninsula heretofore obscure 
in the minds of many men, and they will dissemi- 
nate the information they learned on this trip in a 
manner that will in time prove highly beneficial to 
both the Upper and Lower Peninsulas of Michigan. 
The bankers’ convention at Marquette in 1922 will 
long be remembered throughout the state of Michi- 
gan because it is the forerunner of more business 
across the Straits of Mackinac, and will draft the 
plans for a commercial, industrial and social struc- 
ture that will span that stretch of water that has so 
long marked a dividing line that made Michigan 
more like two states. 


Fair Time 


OUNTY and community fairs will soon be 
& main attractions throughout Cloverland. Be- 

tween the local fairs will be the big state 
fairs of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
about the first of December comes the big Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and Hay and Grain 
Show at Chicago. 

Carnivals, fake side-shows and hurdy-gurdy 
amusements are becoming less popular each year. 
Agricultural and live stock exhibits are now the 
leading attractions. Although the elimination of 
horse racing, wild women ballets, games of chances 
for tinseled prizes, the shell game and three-card 
monte have decreased attendance somewhat, the 
substitution of products from the soil and four- 
footed animals in competitive exhibition really 
stands for something and is a benefit to the com- 
munity. Fair attendance is picking up again under 
the new regime and splendid results are being ac- 
complished through competition among farmers to 
excel in what they produce. The urban public also 
is brought closer to the farmer and is learning to 
more highly appreciate the important part the 
farmer plays in daily economic life. 


All field men of the agricultural colleges and the 
county agricultural agents are now busy in their 
respective districts urging farmers to prepare ex- 
hibits for their local fairs, and also enter competi- 
tion at their respective state,fairs. This year is 
Cloverland’s opportunity to show its products in a 


big way, as the state fairs are offering better pre- - 


miums than ever to stimulate exhibitions. There 
is no doubt that many Cloverland products may 
easily win over all competition at St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee and Detroit this year if farmers begin making 
preparations now. And Cloverland hay and grain 
can get “in the money” at the big International if 
proper care is exercised in selecting and preparing 
the exhibits. 


National Highways 


ATIONAL highways are popular enterprises 
N and have much merit, but there is becom- 

ing so much confusion over names and 
what is the “true and original route” that they 
must sooner or later come under direct control of 
state highway commissions, or the national govern- 
ment or both. Highway associations and organiza- 
tions for the promotion of certain cross-country and 
national highways are springing up everywhere. 
These organizations are sustained by popular sub- 
scription usually collected through chambers of 
commerce or civic organizations along the pro- 
posed route of the embryonic highway, which is 
nothing more than a linking of roads already in 
existence and giving them a name. 

In the early promotion of the Lincoln Highway 
the proposed route criss-crossed the continent, 
winding in and out of every community that would 
put up money to aid in the project, each community 
being told to “pull” for the highway to go through 
its boundary lines. When the Lincoln highway was 
finally marked from coast to coast as nearly direct 
routes from New York to San Francisco as possible 
were selected, although subscriptions were taken 
in towns hundreds of miles from the final route. 

The Yellowstone Trail had a zig-zag career in 
starting, and the Dixie Highway finally had to be 
split so that one branch led to Chicago and the 
other to Detroit, and on north to Sault Ste. Marie. 
How many communities remote from the Yellow- 
stone Trail and the Dixie Highway put up money 


to “pull” the highway their way may neve 
known. 
The Roosevelt National Highway streteniin 
Washington, D. C., to San Francisco and Lt Og 
geles, no doubt had similar experiences althoue 
the original plans were carried out. Minor h 
ways but of considerable prominence also had 
a checkered career in getting started, not th 
dishonest motives and bad intentions but throng 
lack of a definite, fixed route in the beginning, ( 
rections were necessary and communities tha 
contributed to the highway funds were te Or 
tant side roads. 
There has also been untold confusion of nam 
and declared routes, bewildering to the publie g 
uncertain to the traveler. Just now there ig 
siderable misunderstanding about the “Rooseye 
International Highway” and the “Roosevelt N 
al Highway,” although these two transcon 
highways are hundreds of miles apart. The ‘ 
velt National Highway,” which is establisheg 
marked all the way, starts at Washington, [ 
and has San Francisco and Los Angeles as term 
als. 4 
The proposed “Roosevelt International High 
is from Portland, Ore., to Portland, Me., crog 
the continent on a parallel with the Internatio, 
boundary line. By crossing the Province of 
tario, Canada, the route is “international.” L 
others, the Roosevelt International Highway 
its difficulties finding a definite route. One of the 
problems was encountered in the Upper Peninst 
of Michigan. Originally, the route took Clove 
Trail from Ironwood to Sault Ste. Marie. The 
northern part of the peninsula wanted to be oa 
highway, and another map was made, splittin; 
highway across the Upper Peninsula so that 
route would cross Ontonagon, Marquette, Algei 
Luce Counties, and the other follow Clove 
Trail. Later, it was necessary to change the 
again, and the last map made leaves off the nor 
ern route across the Upper Peninsula. 
Such errors, unavoidable as they may be, | 
considerable dissatisfaction, arouse controve 
all of which might be avoided were these pro} 
highways under the jurisdiction of the various 
highway commissions in the state through 1 
they pass, or under national government control 
the time the projects were launched. 


Checking Tourist Traffic 7 


OURISTS are coming to Cloverland by | 
sands and the season has only begun. 
touring is now a recognized enterpris« a 
business in Cloverland stock should be taken of t 
traffic so that an inventory at the end of the s 
son will show just what it has accomplished. 
may be done by each community carefully ¢ 
the tourists. Inormation bureaus, tourist 
and civic organizations have facilities for 
this work, and it should be attended to as ¢ 
as keeping track of stock in any form of bus 
The same parties may be counted over and 
but that makes no difference. Each communit 
want to know how many guests it entertained 
ing the year, how it profited by tourist traffic. 
It is evident that tourist traffic will be dou 
this year, the goal established by Cloverland 
ine in launching the big tourist campaign the 
of the year and which it has continued wil 
creasing vigor and additional circulation 4a 
prospective tourists until the present time. 
only concern about touring now is the mat 
entertainment. Every facility should be plac 
the convenience of the tourists to make their 
comfortable and enjoyable, and help them 
their way. Make this year an invitation to? 
next year and bring their friends. 

While our guests are being entertained a 
ceiving the hospitality Cloverland is nome fc 
tending to all visitors, it is well to keep a cot 
them in each community so that we may 
the end of the season just how many we id 
spending a delightful vacation along our spl 
highways, on the shore of our hundreds o 
and streams, and in the depths of our virg' 
ests. It will be a pleasant inventory to Cl 
plate late in the Fall, for touring will conti ir 
til the latter part of October. 
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oes [. B. Testing 
Payr 


By C. L. BOLANDER 


Junty Agricultural Agent, Livingston 
County, Michigan 


ofortunately many good dairy 
farmers do not realize the value 
of T. B. Eradication. This pos- 
' is much more common among 

sers who just keep cows because 
think they need them. 


my extension work, I have heard 
jers remark they couldn’t dispose 
ay cows even though they knew 
} were boarders, because they had 
jaye all the stanchions filled to 
the barn comfortably warm, and 
they needed so much manure 
t year. 


rtunately Michigan has a num- 
of counties that are opening the 
to a successful T. B. Eradication 
yaign. 

iringston County, Michigan, a 
ty which has more Holstein cat- 
aod leads with the number of pure 
| Holsteins, can now boast of this 
“ete. This county has in the last 
/n months tested 34,288 head of 
3 and has the remarkable report 


nis test to show the public that’ 


141% of this large number re- 
|. Livingston County, with this 
percentage, leads all other coun- 
‘im the United States. By all in- 
fons, before the books for this 
are closed, Livingston County, 
jroudly say that every cow in the 
'y has been tested. 

ere is possibly nothing that will 
‘a farmer quicker from a financial 
point than to have a number of 
est cows react to the T. B. test, 
t all other things, it usually hap- 
to the animals he prizes the 
| so besides being a financial loss, 
1 big help to set him on the road 
scouragement. 
2re is probably no disease that is 
ed more than tuberculosis when 
aeral clean-up campaign is con- 
‘d. Its importance is more notice- 
than any other disease, possibly 
se the whole product of bovine 
il is used for human consump- 
‘whether it be consumed in the 
of milk, butter, cheese or meat. 
‘eriousness of this disease and its 
Mf evil is possibly not fully real- 
imtil we stop and think that about 
of the people in this country are 
this product in some way or 
‘every day and a large percent- 
f the public depend on this for 
tajor part of their maintenance. 
| folly it is for the public to be 
lg and prescribing cures, if we 
first get to the root of the evil 
Stablish a preventative. 
ch credit is due agricultural in- 
(ons for the efforts they are put- 
forth, in spite of all their ob- 
Se 


| Feed Values 


AT corn is the best all around 
‘ain for fattening hogs, while 
mal silage is superior to sto- 
lage for steer feeding, is shown 
®@ results of extensive feeding 
varried out at the Michigan Ag- 
al College during the past few 
s. 

alts of the experimental work, 


REG.U 6. PAT OFF. 


Model “F” 


Complete 
FOB. Factory 


Cletrac F is Convertible 


Cletrac F can be quickly and 
easily changed from the 43 in, 
width by 14 in. clearance size 
to either of two other sizes— 
32in. by 8 in. for corn or cotton 
cultivation or 43 in. by 8 in. 
for general farm work on hilly 
land and for orchards. This 
quick convertibility gives you 
specialized power on any job. 


95 


MOM rial 


SS 


You Nee KGlefnc 


‘F’ If You Raise 


also to do your cultivating. 


Potatoes or Truck 


—you need it to plow and disc—and thoroughly 
prepare your seed bed. You need it to plant 
your seed and harvest your crop. You need it 


The type of Cletrac F best suited to your work is 43 
inches wide and has a 14 inch clearance. It straddles the 
row in cultivating, pushing the Cletrac Straddle-Row Culti- 
vator ahead of it or using the tools that you have at present. 


And all this is just a part of Cletrac’s work. It isa 
real all-purpose tractor—does every farm job from January 


to December. 


You'll like Cletrac F’s extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion, ease of operation, quick accessibility of all working 
parts, and strong chrome steel construction. And you lllike 
even better the way it works on sandy, hilly or soft ground. 


You owe it to yourself to see a demonstration of this 
wonderful new low-priced tractor. We're here to see that 
you get it. Come in and we'll gladly arrange it for any 


time and place that suits you. 


NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 
BRANCHES 


614 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 
137 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
206 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
113 Callon St., Wausau, Wis. 


Was completed on May 6, were 
anced at a Feeders’ Day meeting 
t the college recently. This was 
cond year on the same tests, a 
dyeing planned before definite re: 
tan be given out by the college 
lists. 

2e lots of steers were on test in 
\kperiment, the first being fed 
1 corn silage, supplemented by 
‘I meal and clover hay; the sec- 
tover silage, linseed. meal and 
| hay; and the third the same 
as the second, with the addi- 
ff an amount of shelled corn 
to that which was taken from 
Over silage when it was en- 
| Some shelled corn was added 
Tations of all lots. 
st lot, on normal silage, made 
effective gains, as was the 


case in the 1921 experiment. The 
three lots, when sold on the Detroit 
yards the middle of May, brought an 
average of about $8.25 a hundred- 
weight. Six of the seven animals in 
the first lot brought $8.35. 


Tests run with hogs during the 
same period to determine the relative 
value of yarious home grown grains 
for hog fattening work, brought out 
the fact that corn ranks first as a hog 
grain feed. Returns on the hogs fed 
corn and tankage showed $1.10 a bush- 
el for the corn, with hogs selling at 
$9 a hundred. 


Farmers continually point out how 
business men make money by organiz- 
ing but can’t organize themselves. 
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ny ONTRARY to the opinion of 
many people, the outlook for the 
man engaged in the breeding 
and feeding of good beef cattle is en- 
couraging,” says N. K. Carnes of the 
division of animal husbandry at Min- 
nesota University Farm, 

“During this time of financial de- 
pression, when so many men are out 
of employment,” he says, “it is only 
natural that the consumption of beef 
should be materially reduced, and the 
prices paid for cattle greatly lowered. 
The people of the United States, how- 
ever, are going to eat beef whenever 
they can pay for it, and when condi- 
tions return to normal and the unem- 
ployed go back to work, the man rais- 


ing beef cattle will be rewarded for h’s 
persistency and faith by receiving be 
ter prices for his product on the open 
market. 

“The purebred breeder will be called 
upon to help restock the ranges, and t» 
supply breeding stock for the herds 01 
smaller farms throughout the country. 
We have been passing through a pe 
riod of low prices and depression, and 
unless history fails to repeat itself a 
period of high prices will soon be due 

“The only way to win is to choose 2 
definite type of stock raising and th 
to stay by it through rain or shine. 
Too many live stock growers shi: 
from one type of stock to another. 
They find themselves ‘in’ when the 
would prefer to be ‘out,’ and ‘out’ when 


they would like to be ‘in’,” 


(Paid Advertisement) 


HON. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


United States Senator for Michigan 


Good Roads Builder 
Waterways Leader 
Believes in Progress 


_ Champion of Rights of American Citizenship 
What’s Good for Michigan Is Good Enough 


for Him 


Stands on This Record 


Senator Townsend has served his state well. He has gained national 
reputation by courageously fighting for issues that would benefit the 
public as a whole and not any particular class, and in so doing won the 
friendship and support of his colleagues in voting for measures purely 
in the interests of Michigan as well as the nation aft large. His ex- 
perience in legislative matters before the United States Senate; his 
intimate knowledge of pending state, national and world problems; 
his ready grasp of all issues and their relation to the public welfare— 
these and many other attributes natural and acquired through a re- 
markable record of public service, combine to make him even more 
valuable as a representative of the State of Michigan in the United 
States Senate as the years pass, and especially during the next two 
or three years when settlement must be made of the most vital 
questions that have ever confronted this nation and the world at 
large. 


The United States of America will play the most important part of 
any nation in world affairs for the next few years, and the many great 
questions may be more correctly answered by men of broad experience 
in national and international affairs, and especially in the United 
States Senate, which in the end always strikes the equilibrium of pub- 
lic policy, and swings the pendulum for good or evil at home and 
abroad. Senator Charles E. Townsend measures up to full require- 
ments in these great emergencies—he has done so in the past and 
will do so in the future. The nation needs him and his services, 
Michigan needs him and his services, and YOU need him and his 
service. 

He is the right man in the right place at this critical time in national 
and world affairs, his valuable services must be retained, and they will 
be retained by YOUR vote at the primary election and in the follow- 
ing election. 


The selection of a United States Senator in any state this year means 
more than at any similar election in the history of the United States. 
Candidates are being chosen purely for their ability, experience, and 
fitness to serve the public well. Michigan must keep its senior 
senator whose conduct has won nation-wide praise and public com- 
mendation for the people of Michigan who elected and re-elected him 
to the United States Senate. The people of other states are looking 
to you to keep him there, 


Refresh your memory on the splendid record of Senator Charles E. 
Townsend in the United States Senate, and you will find that what has 
been good for the State of Michigan has always been good enough for 
him. 


Think of the great questions pending and in the near future. Think 
who can best be trusted to answer them right and guide the nation into 
prosperity, peace and happiness. Think what the experience, calm 
judgement, high ideals of Senator Townsend mean to YOU and YOUR 
Home and all YOUR INTERESTS in these critical years. Just think! 


TOWNSEND FOR SENATOR STATE COMMITTEE 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
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The Real and Make- Believe ' 


By REX BEACH 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER &. BROS. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE property-man appeared with 

an armful of draperies and me- 

chanical appliances, interrupt- 

ing his whistling long enough to 
call out. 

“Here’s the new hangings, Mr. Phill- 
ips, and the Oriental rugs. I’ve got 
the dagger, too.” He had a gleaming 
object on high. ‘Believe me it’s some 
Davy Crockett. There’s a newspaper 
guy out back and he wants your ideas 
on the American drama. I told him 
they were great. Will you see him?” 


“Not now, tell him to come back 
later,” 
“Say! That John Danton is some 


character. Why don’t you let him 


have the gal?” 

“Because—well, because it doesn’t 
happen in real life, and I’ve tried to 
make this play real, more than any- 
thing else.” 

When Norma Berwynd and her hus- 
band arrived Phillips had completely 
regained his composure, and he greet- 
ed them cordially. The woman seemed 
awed, half-frightened, by her sudden 
rise to fame. She seemed to be walk- 
ing in a dream, and a great wonder 
dwelt in her eyes. As for Francis, he 
returned the author’s greeting curtly, 
making it plain that he was in no 
agreeable temper. 

“T congratulate you, Phillips,’ he 
said. “You and Norma have become 
famous overnight.” 

The open resentment in his tone 
angered the playwright and caused 
him to wonder if their long-deferred 
clash was destined to occur this morn- 
ing. He knew himself to be over- 
wrought, and he imagined Francis to 
be in no better frame of mind; never- 
theless, he answered, placidly: 

“Tf that is so we owe it to your 
art.”’ 

“Not at all. I see now what I failed 
to detect in reading and rehearsing 
the piece, and what you neglected to 
tell me, namely, that this is a woman’s 
play. There’s nothing in it for me. 
There’s nothing in my part.” 

“Oh, come now! The part is tre- 
mendous; you merely haven’t got the 
most out of it as yet.” 

Francis drew himself up and eyed 
the speaker coldly. ‘“‘You’re quoting 
the newspapers. Pray be more orig- 
inal. You know, of course, how I 
stand with these penny-a-liners; they 
never have liked me, but as for the 
part—”’ He shrugged. “I can’t get 
any more out of it than there is in it.” 

“Doubtless that was my fault at re- 
hearsals, I’ve called this one so we 
can fix up the weak spot in the third 
AGE 

“Well! We’re on time. Where are 
the others?” Francis cast an inquir- 
ing glance about. 

“Tll only rehearse you 
Francis.” 

“Indeed!” The former speaker open- 
ed his mouth for a cutting rejoinder, 
but changed his mind and walked 
away into the shadowy depths of the 
wings. 

“Please make allowances for him,” 
Norma begged, approaching Phillips 
in order that her words might not be 
overheard. “Ive never seen him so 
broken up over anything. He is al- 
ways unstrung after an opening, but 
he is—terrible, this morning.” 

There was trouble, timidity, and 
another indefinable expression in the 
woman’s eyes as they followed the 
vanishing figure of her husband; faint 
lines appeared at the corners of her 
mouth, lines which had no place in 
the face of a happily married woman. 
She was trembling, moreover, as if she 
had but recently played some big, 
emotional role, and Phillips felt the 
old aching pity for her tugging at his 
heart. He wondered if those stories 
about Francis could be true. 

‘It has been a great strain on all 


and Mrs. 


of us,’ he told her. “But you? 
do you feel after all this?” 
cated the pile of morning pape 
at sight of them her eyes gs 
filled with that same wonder and 
ness he had noticed when she 
arrived. 

“Oh-h! I—I’m breathless. So 
clutches mew— here.” 
hand on her bosom. 
cant’ express it yet, except—wel 
of my dreams came true in af 
Some fairy waved her wand and 
poor ugly little me—” She 
although it was more like a 
had no idea my part was so il 
Had you?” 

“T had. I wrote it that way. 
dreams, also, came true.” . 

“But why?” ‘A faint flush stole 
her cheeks. ‘‘There are so many 
en who could have played t 
better than I. You had co 
risk your piece in my hands 
Phillips. 

“Perhaps I knew you bet 
you knew yourself.” She sear 
face with startled curiosity. “O 
at least than the world knew | 
me, there is something wrong? 
afraid he—resents your—’” 

“Oh no, no!” she denied, 
letting her eyes fall, but not be 
had seen them fill again with 
same expression of pain and be 
ment. “He’s—not himself, t st 


Es Ag 
He has such a temper.” el 
Francis came out of the } 
scowling. ‘Well, let’s get at it,” 
he. = 
Phillips agreed. “If you dol 
we'll start with your entrance. 1) 
you would try to express more 
of feeling, more tenderness, if 
please, Mr. Francis. Rememb 
Danton has fought this love 0 
many years, undertaking | to Tre 
loyal to his wife. He doesn’t | 
that Diane returns his love, for h 
never spoken, never even hint 
his feelings until this instan 
however, they are forced into ex 
sion. He begins reluctantly, f} 
ened at the thing which makes! 
speak, then when she resp a 
dam breaks and his love over- 
will power, his loyalty, his 
principles; it sweeps him ony 
it takes her with him. The 
pals them both. They recogni 
tain consequences and yet t 
spond freely, fiercely. You an’t j 
play the scene, Mr. Francis.” 
“Certainly I can overplay ] 
star declared. “That’s the d 
My effects should come trom 1 
sion.” 
“T must differ with you. Re 
methods are out of place he 
see, John Danton loses contr 
himself—” 
“Nonsense” Francis declared, | 
ly. é 
“The effectiveness of the § 
pends altogether upon its— 
savagery. It must sweep thea 
off its feet in order that th 
shall appear logical.” 
“Nonsense again! I’m not 2 
school actor, and I can’t chew 8¢ 
I’ve gained» my reputation D; 
sive acting, by intensity.” 
“This is not acting; this ist 
Francis’s voice rose a tone 
and his eyes flashed at this } 
resistance to his own set id 
“Great heavens, Phillips! 1 
to tell me my own business. 
don’t behave that way in Trea 
they don’t explode under f 
not even jealousy or revenge; 
are reserved. Reserve! That 
real thing; the other is al] ma 
lieve.” 
Seeing that it was useless to 
with the man, Phillips sate 
more, so Francis and his wife 
their positions and began then 
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t was a long scene and one demand- 
great force to sustain. It was this, 
fact, which had léd to the choice 
ving Francis for the principal role, 
he was a man of tremendous physi- 
| power. He had great ability, more- 
yr, and yet never, even at rehears- 
| had he been able to invest this 
ticular scene with conviction. Phill- 
had rehearsed him in it time and 
in, but he seemed strangely incap- 
le of rising to the necessary heights. 
was hollow, artificial; his tricks 
mannerisms showed through like 
viliar trade marks. Strangely 
ugh, the girl also had failed to get 
most out of the scene, and this 
ming, both star and leading woman 
med particularly cold and unrespon- 
» They lacked the spark, the up- 
ing intensity, which was essential, 
refore, in desperation, Phillips fin- 
tried the expedient of altering 
ir “business,” of changing positions, 
‘tutes, and crosses, but they went 
jugh the scene for a second time as 
ehanically as before. 
“nowing every line as he did, feel- 
_ every heart throb, living’ and 
ering as John Danton was supposed 
je living and suffering, Phillips was 
tly distracted. To him this was a 
iton butchery of his finest work. 
| interrupted, at last, in a_heart- 
; hopeless tone which sorely of- 
ed the already irritated Francis. 
‘’m—afraid it’s no use. You don’t 
n to get it.” 
What is it I don’t get?” roughly 
ianded the actor. 
voure not genuine—either of you. 
don’t seem to feel it.” 
Jumph! We’re married!” said the 
|, 80 brutally that his wife flushed 
fully. “I tell you I get all it’s 
sible to get out of the scene. You 
‘te it and you see a lot of imaginary 
ies; but they’re not there. I’m 
superman—no god! I can’t give 
‘more than the part contains.” 
yook at it in this light,” Phillips 
ied, after a pause. “Diane is a 
‘ried woman; she, too, is fighting a 
ile; she is restrained by every con- 
ion, every sense of right, every in- 
it of wifehood and womanhood. 
hs then, you must sweep all that 


@; your own fire must set her 
ze despite—” 
? I must do all this?” mocked 


other, furiously. ‘Why must I do 
‘1? Make Norma play up to me. 


Breeding Grade 


IARACTHERISTICS to be desired 
\ in a farm flock are, in the order 
of their importance; vigor, high 
uction, and uniformity. It is 
ible to secure these by the use of 
‘fous pure-bred, males from high- 
ucing strains with flocks of mixed 
ling. In a recent test at the Kan- 
| Agricultural Experiment Station 
a8 possible to increase the aver- 
/egg production of what: was a 
3rel flock from 98 to 155 eggs per 
| and exchange uniformity for a 
it lack of it, by using Barred Ply- 
‘h Rock males from trap-nested 
‘© for three successive years. 
ire White Leghorn males were 
i for the same length of time the 
ovement of egg production was 
‘leven more marked. In this case 
Tiginal mongrel hen gave an aver- 

production of 72 eggs. After 
Ng by the use of pure-bred Sin- 
‘Jomb White Leghorn males for 
|) years the flock average was in- 
ed to 192 eggs. The original 
rel flocks were a mixture of red, 
|. and buff. The third-generation 
2S were all pure white. The grade 
orns, however, were sthaller than 
rade Plymouth Rocks and not as 
able from the market standpoint, 


lile it has been proved that a 
laying mongrel flock containing 
al types and colors may be made 
into a high-producing flock of 
tm color that is just as desira- 
(fom the market standpoint as a 
lbred flock, within the space of 
years, the fact should not be 
d0ked that a considerable source 
fit may come from selling breed- 
tock. This can only be done sat- 
j/0rily where one keeps pure-bred 
|. It costs no more to house and 
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She underplays me all the time; she’s 
not in my key. That’s what’s the 
matter—and I’m damned tired of this 
everlasting criticism.” 

There was a strained silence, during 
which the two men faced each other 
threateningly, and a panic seized the 
woman. 

She managed 

“Perhaps [ 
Irving.” 
, “On the contrary, I don’t think the 
fault is yours,” Phillips said, stiffly. 
Again there was a dramatic silence, 
in which there was no element of the 
make-believe. It was the clash of 
two strong men who disliked each 
other intensely and whose masks were 
slipping, Neither they nor the leading 
woman detected a figure stealing out 
from the gloom, as if drawn by the 
magnetism of their anger. 

“My fault, as usual,’ Francis sneer- 
ed. “Understand this, Phillips, my 
reputation means something to me, 
and I won’t be forced out of a good 
engagement by a—well, by you or by 
any other stage manager.” 

Phillips saw that same fearful look 
leap into the woman’s eyes, and it 
checked his heated retort. “I don’t 
mean to find fault with you,” he de- 
clared, evenly. “I have the greatest 
respect for your ability as an actor, 
but—’” 

The star tossed his massive head in 
a peculiarly aggravating manner. “Per- 
haps you think you can play the part 
better than 1?” 

“Irving! Please!” breathed his wife. 

“Show me how it should be done, 
if you feel it so strongly.” 

“Thank you, I will,’ Phillips ans- 
wered, impulsively. “I’m not an actor, 
but I wrote this piece. What’s more, I 
lived it before I wrote it. It’s my own 
story, and I think I know how it 
should be played.” 

Francis smiled mockingly. “Good!” 
said he; “I shall learn something.” 

“Do you mind?” The author turned 
to the real Diane, and she shook her 
head, saying, uncertainly: 

“It’s—very good of you.” 


to 
should 


Say, 
play 


uncertainly: 
up to you 


“Very well. If you will hold the 
manuscript, Mr. Francis, Ill try to 
show what I feel the scene lacks. 


However, I don’t think I‘ll need any 
prompting, Now, then, we’ll begin at 
John Danton’s entrance.” 

(To Be Continued.) 


Poultry Profitable 


feed a pure-bred flock than it does a 
bunch of mongrels or: grades, and 
where stock can be disposed of at 
satisfactory prices the pure-bred flock 
will prove much more profitable. 

The best-producing hens will show all 
of the following characteristics: 

1. VIGOR. Strong, healthy, active, 
gentle and happy. 

2. MOLT. Not molting before Octo- 
ber 1. 

3. PIGMENTATION. Shanks and 
beak pale. Ear lobes showing no yel- 
low. 

4. QUALITY. Skin soft, fine and 
velvety. Breastbone thin and of fine 
quality, Pin bones (i. e, pelvic 
bones) straight and flexible. 

5. LAYING CONDITION. Abdomen 
soft and flexible. Vent moist and ex- 
panded. Body depth four fingers or 
more. Width of pin bones at least 
three fingers. 

Characteristics of Poor Layers. 
The poor producers in the flock will 
show all of the following characteris- 
tics at culling time: 

1. VIGOR. Lazy, 
cross. 

2. MOLT. Beginning to 
July, August or September. 

3. PIGMENTATION. Shanks and 
beak prominent yellow; yellow in ear 
lobes on Mediterranean breeds, such 
as Leghorns. 

4. QUALITY. Skin thick, dry and 
coarse. Breastbone thick and blunt 
on the edge. Pin bones blunt and un- 
yielding. 

5. LAYING CONDITION. Abdomen 


inactive, wild, 


molt in 


hard. Vent dry and puckered. Body 
depth less than three fingers. Pin 


bones less than two fingers apart.— 
Farm Poultry, published by the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. 
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Free Tourist Camp Along Bay Shore Drive 


Menominee County 


Entrance and Exit to 


CLOVERLAND 


Tourists are cordially invited to take advantage of Menominee County’s 
good roads and beautifully scenic drives leading to innumerable FREE 
CAMP SITES, and connecting with all trunk highways to and from the 
Bureaus are located at all con- 


great Cloverland region. Information 


venient stops. 
Follow Route 15 


Wisconsin Route 15 leads directly into Menominee, Michigan, where it 
connects with Michigan Route 15. Michigan Route 15 goes direct to 
Lake Superior, and intersects the FAMOUS CLOVERLAND TRAIL, 
(Michigan Route 12) in the northern part of Menominee County. 


Rail and Water Routes 


Excellent railway service is provided for Menominee, and special re- 
duced tourist rates are now in effect. Boat trips may be made from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to Menominee, or from Detroit via Sault Ste. 
Marie, Marquette or Houghton, thence by rail to Menominee. 


Make Your Trip Profitable 


Theve are excellent opportunities for investments in good agricultural 
land, unimproved and partly improved, in Menominee County, which 
leads the entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan in agricultural develop- 
live stock and dairying, and has more cheese 


the State of Michigan. 


ment, crops of all knds, 


factories than any county in Good business 


opportunities. 


Cut-Over Land $10 to $25 An Acre 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 


Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 

J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 

Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County 
Supervisors 


3oard of 


When Writina Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Home is 
as Near You 
as the Telephone 


No matter where you roam— 
or where business or pleasure 
calls—you will find a_ tele- 


phone near. 


Don’t spoil the pleasures of 
your tour or of your fishing or 
week-end trip with a single 
worry about the welfare of 
the folks at home or about 


your business. 


Just keep in mind that every 
Bell telephone is the connect- 
link between and 


ing you 


home. Call home every even- 
ing—let the folks know you 
are thinking of them, too, in 


the midst of your pleasure. 


There are special evening and 


night conversational rates 


that make your calls very 


economical. 


Let Them Hear Your Voice 


Michigan State Telephone Co. 


A Correspondence School in 
Marketing | 


NEW national school for 
teaching the principles and 
practices of the marketing of 
farm products has just been 
established in Chicago with the back- 
ing of a large group of prominent ag- 
ricultural and marketing men, and 
within a few months will offer exten- 
sion or correspondence courses on a 
number of phases of marketing. Later 
a resident school of marketing eco- 
nomics will be established in Chicago. 

The new organization is known as 
The American Institute of Agricul- 
ture. The director is George Living- 
ston, former chief of the United States 
Bureau of Markets; and the chairman 
of the advisory council is J. R. How- 
ard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The enterprise 
has been financed by about fifty agri- 
culturists and aims to be self-support- 
ing through the collection of tuition 
fees from students. The Institute is 
entirely independent of all other agri- 
cultural organizations, and its purpose 
is exclusively educational. It aims to 
give instruction in the fundamental 
methods of marketing and not to ad- 
vocate any special form of organiza- 
tion for the purpose. 

“We are working on the theory that 
farmers, county agents, association 
managers, and business men can work 
out more economical and efficient 
marketing methods only if they know 
and understand the way the distribu- 
tion machinery works,” says Mr. Liv- 
ingston, the active organizer of the 
Institute. 

About seventy men have been at 
work for the past six months prepar- 
ing specialized lessons on various 
marketing subjects which will be put 
together to form the complete 
courses. Many of these are nationally 
known specialists in their subjects 
who have assisted in the movement 
solely from public service motives. 

The list of contributors to the les- 
sons includes: Representative Syd- 
ney Anderson, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry; Edwin T. Meredith, 
former Secretary of Agriculture; 
Charles J. Brand, former chief of the 
United States Bureau of Markets; Ju- 
lius H. Barnes, business executive; 
A. F, Lever, former member of Con- 
gress and author of many important 
agricultural measures; H. W. Mum- 
ford, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Illinois; H. C. Taylor, chief of 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates; W. J. Spillman, former chief, 
Office of Farm Management, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; W. S. Culbert- 
son, member of the Tariff Commis- 
sion; D. S. Murph, cotton marketing 
specialist; William C. Edgar, Editor 
“he Northwestern Miller;” and E. 
G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the beginning six different 
courses will be offered on marketing 
of these commodities; grain, live 
stock, dairy products, poultry and 
poultry products, fruits and vegeta- 
bles and cotton. Later courses may 
be added on co-operative marketing, 
transportation, and other subjects. 
Lessons will be printed in booklet 
form and mailed to students at the 
rate of one a weck for approximately 
a year. Accompanying these will be 
standard text books on marketing for 
reference reading, a series of timely 
marketing talks, current reviews to 
teach the student how to interpret 
market conditions, a dictionary of 
marketing terms, study assignments 
and examinations, and a service for 
individual consultation and advice. 


There will be twenty fundamental 
lessons on market economics, apply- 
ing to all courses, and subsequent les- 
sons will be on the specialized com- 
modity subject selected by the stu- 
dent for study. Each lesson, which 
will be about 10,000 words in length, 
is written by a man who is thorough- 
ly familiar with the subject on which 
he writes, and who is generally con- 
sidered a national authority in the 
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matter, In this way the orga 
of the courses have been able t 
up a thorough and compreh 
scheme of instruction which 
specific and authoritative. Les 
practical in their applicati 
many are illustrated by pho 
and sketches. 

The American Institute of 
ture proposes to establish a 
school of marketing as soon 
extension courses are organize 
oughly. The staff of instrue 
this will be drawn principa 
the large group of men in € 
who are familiar with the p 
subjects on which they will 
through day-by-day connecti 
Chicago’s various marketing 
such as the stock yards, 
change, produce markets of 
Water Street, railroad _ ter 
elevators, and refrigerating and 
age warehouses. The Institu 
will set up a high class empl 
exchange to put men who kno 
keting matters in touch with jo 
employers with the kind of m 
whom they are looking. Thi 
done as a service to both cla 

In order to promote the stud 
marketing by whatever means 
ble, arrangements are being m 
co-operation with members of 
tural college faculties, to ass 
college men in organizing cow 
the schools. 

The movement which has » 
in the formation of the Ameri in 
stitute of Agriculture is the out 
of general discussion for 
years among agricultural leade 
cerning the need for better me 
educating farmers, county agent 
ficers of agricultural associati 
business principles underlyin 
whole process of marketing of 
products. They recognized thai 
ers need to know how marke 
done now before they can ex 
develop better systems for the” 
At the recent agricultural con 
in Washington it was emp 
that the failure of most co-op 
marketing undertakings in thi 
was due to lack of familiarit 
ordinary business methods 
must be used in any scheme 
tribution. One speaker said 
revolution of marketing metho 
come by better application 
rangement of existing methods 
than by a total disregard of D 
developed in the past. , 

While Mr. Livingston was ¢ 
the Bureau of Markets, he 
plan a method by which the 
ment could undertake this sor 
struction. It proved not feasi 
government undertaking, h 
and Mr. Livingston left govern 
service a year ago to organize 
newly announced marketing | 
He has had the active aid andy 
ation of leaders of national 
tural organizations, college heal ad 
ricultural editors, officers of tra 
sociations affiliated with the . 
industry, cabinet members, m 
specialists, and many “dirt farmer 

It is expected that students 
enrolled during the first yea 
from these classes: County 
leading farmers, managers of co-op 
tive associations, officers of farm 
sociations, institute speakers, | 
bankers, country elevator ma 
young farmers who want to k 
commercial as well as the p 
side of farming, and men eng 
the trades associated with 
ture. Indications to date are 
large number of men in the com! 
cial marketing business are 
for instruction on the broad 
of marketing, to supplemen 
practical knowledge of certain 


: 


Perhaps Henry Ford was i 
invent a tin cow after obse 
duction from a scrub herd. H 
not a farmer, but he has the sciene 
production down fine and knows 
what a man or a cow oul 
duce. ; 
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in Appeal to Curb Live Stock 


the Veterinarians of Wisconsin: 
Jisconsin’s most important indus- 
is farming, and the foundation of 
farming is live stock. 

yery resident of the state has rea- 
s to be interested in the greatest 
fle source of our prosperity and 
fare—our herds, studs, and flocks. 
| it is important to all that every- 
ig possible be done to safeguard 
protect this industry—to maintain 
lthy and profit-producing live stock 
yur farms. 

mong others the industry needs 


Nostrums 


feeling of security, are useless, ex- 
travagant, and wasteful of time, effort 
and money. These are but a few of 
the many ways in which veterinarians 
may co-operate with the stockman. 
The veterinary practitioner because 
of his daily contact with farmers and 
stockmen can be of untold value in 
eliminating the worse than useless tax 
imposed by such nostrums. The stock- 
men of Wisconsin appeal to you to 
continue your very best co-operation 
to the end that Wisconsin’s fame as a 
source of healthy, high-producing live 
stock may be continued and extended. 


| 
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Victory 
2 for 25c¢ 


do this, 


men! 


‘service of those constructively en- 

ed in the practice of veterinary B. Dee ONS aE 
nee. We trust that we may count Breeders’ Association. 
n the veterinarians of the state to L. E. PENNEWELL, 

sue only such policies as will be eeeaident Wisconsin Brown 
the betterment and improvement Swiss Breeders’ Association. 
ieee stock ppenery: a7 8 if iar acts Duroc- 
ecause of the necessity of building Jersey Breeders’ Association. 
no sound and sure foundations our WAYNE A. MUNN, 

stock production, we are appealing President pv isconsin- Illinois 
ou to co-operate with us in encour- Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n. 

ig only those practices which will C. Wd HOMESON, to. ee 
guard the health of our animals, Breeders’ Association’. sae 
‘in meriting and developing trade HERBERT F. SCHROEDER, 
our stock, and discourage the levy- President "Wiscorisin Holstein- 
of heavy tolls caused either by riesian Breeders’ Ass’n, 

ase or by the wasteful purchase DREN E Smee TN re 
ilse remedies. The industry should Breeders’ Association. 

be asked to bear the tax of nos- JAMES DILLON, 

as of yarious sorts, which, besides Ereaigent Wisconsin Jersey 
ig Do good, do actual harm to both reeders’ Association, 
industry and the veterinary pro- E. Cee ee ra 
jon. So-called “hog cholera rem- Stock Breeders’ Association. 
s§” are worthless and their use S. C. CUSHMAN, 

ild be strongly discouraged by Fico ame Wisconsin Poland 
stitioners and others interested. ina Breeders’ Association. 
milarly contagious abortion RALPH E. REYNOLDS, 


sas) 7 President Wisconsin Short- 
es” besides giving rise to a false horn Breeders’ Association. 


Always ask for cigars made 
of old crop Havana, mel- | 
lowed by age, like’ wine. 
They’re therichly mildand 
fragrantly sweet smokes. 
Mi Lolas are that. Learn | 
to say ““Mi Lola.” Say it 
at the next cigar counter. : 
Light, puff and smile! | 


Allshapes: Prices, 10c, : 
2 for 25c, 15¢ and 20c 


Made by MILOLA CIGAR CO. 1 


Milwaukee Peoria 


school year 1919-1920, the returns 


arm Engineering showed 462,600 children saving 
A ‘ . through school systems, with total 
in Michigan 


deposits of $2,800,000. In the year 

1920-1921, these figures increased to Cloverland Distributors 
NDER the direction of Prof. H. H. 802,900 children, with deposits of more , ‘ . aoe 
‘Musselman, the Farm Engineer. than $4,000,000. Menominee, Ishpeming, Iron Mountain, Iron River, Michigan 
ing Department of the Michigan 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY | 


cultural College, will do great 7% 
gs this year. For the first time 
cultural students are given an op- 
unity to take major work in farm 
meering, that is, opportunity is 
nm them to take special work on 
‘subject for two full years. This 
s them preparation which will 
le them to deal successfully with 
mechanical end of any kind of an 
cultural proposition. In addition 
he regular work in engineering, 
special courses in tractor engin- 
1g will be given during the Win- 


Buy Wireless with an Eye 
For the Future 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! Ey- 
erybody’s getting into the game of ‘‘wire- 
less entertainment.’’ You'll be the next 
—the moment you ‘‘listen in!” 


msiderable extension work will 
be undertaken. A land clearing 
paign featuring the use of stump 
Ts, explosives and tractors is in 
Tess in the upper part of the Low- 
?eninsula and the Upper Penin- 

The extension work in drainage 
be continued and contracts have 
{made for power machines for the 
fage of certain regions. Special 
Onstrations will be held at which 
‘Opportunity will be given to in- 
t traction ditchers at work. 


Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
buy. For you can be easily mislead. There are many makes 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


‘*SIGNAL’’ Wireless Equipment 


has stood the test of time. It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 
teurs. It is built for service—to endure. And it costs no 
more than the experimental kind. 


Jensus Is Started 


HE census on school children and 
their savings, taken each year by 
the Savings Bank division of the 
tican Bankers’ Association, has 
been started. It will cover all 
ers of the country and constitutes 
nation’s annual authoritative test 
9 the progress of habits of thrift 
og the youngsters. 


A SIGNAL PRODUCT 
Only Phe Signal Variable Condenser 


Summer is coming—with “static’’ and other troubles. 
serviceable, worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 
Look to the future! Specify “SIGNAL.” 


For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. It’s free 
for the asking. Use this coupon—and mail it today. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 
Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 
mail this request-coupon. 


te rapid growth of previous years, 
in the number of children open- 
accounts through school savings 
: Systems, and in their total 
‘sits, have led to the annual re- 
8 being looked for with keen in- 
% among the many hundreds of 
Sands of children participating in 
lOvement. It is expected the 
of young depositors this year 
38 the million mark. In the 


Signal Electric Maaufacturing Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloveriand Magazine. 


COUPON 

Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 

Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 


Concerning 
Gasoline 


No one factor contributes more to your sense of security 
while motoring than the knowledge that you can obtain a sup- 
ply of high grade gasoline of dependable uniformity wherever 
you may be. You c ‘an have that sense of security by using 
Red Crown Gasoline because there is a Standard Oil (Ind.) 
service station or a Red Crown Garage every few blocks in 
the city and every few miles in the country. 

Red Crown possesses every one of those characteristics 
It causes the engine to start 
and it enables 
can 


which the wise motorist desires. 
instantly, it accelerates smoothly and quickly, 
the car to deliver all the power and speed the engine 


develop. 

The result of numerous tests have proved that with all its 
flexibility Red Crown gives greatest mileage per gallon. 
It is distinctly to your advantage to adopt Red Crown as 
the standard fuel for your car. You can depend upon its high 
quality and you can get it wherever you see the Red Crown 
sign. This combination of excellence of quality and avail- 
ability makes Red Crown an ideal gasoline. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


’ by an outing ia the cool 
Lake and Woods foe ete of Northern Wisconsin— 


Store up a reserve of ‘ 


Michigan. There’s fishing a’plenty—muskellunge, 

bass, pike, pickerel or trout. A thousand lakes to 

choose from. Camp, hotel and cottage accommo- 

dations. 

And it’s easy to reach this section via the Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Frequent service 
i from Chicago and Milwaukee. 


LOWEST EXCURSION FARES IN YEARS 


Map and descriptive booklet showing hotel, camp and cottage rates 
free on request. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
349 Ry. Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


: CHICAGO 
) Milwaukee & St.Paul | 
| g5-13892 RAILWAY 
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“Anda Little Child Shall Lead chal 


By 4le Dee Cae 


Publicity Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
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‘LL: be goldurned ef I'll do it. 
I wunt | say—I wunt. I been 
a farmin’ *bout these parts fer 
nigh unta twenty years’ n I 
hain’t never heard tell of a new-fan- 

gled riggin’ o’ that kind yet’—and old 
ier Buzby, confirmed grouch and 
anti-modernist, owner of 180 acres of 
fertile farm land, turned on his heel, 
stumped off down the lane through 
the orchard, jerked open the door 
to the cow-barn and viciously slammed 
it behind him. “Gosh-dinged meddler,” 
ie muttered, ‘’s wonder he wouldn’t 


6¢ 


lemme be. Comes doggin’ aroun’, a- 
talkin’ this and a-talkin’ that, ’n I 
dunno w’at it’s all about.” He dug a 


pitchfork fiercely into a loose pile of. 


hay and threw it as viciously in the 
direction of the nearest scrub animal. 
“Pears like after me a-farmin’ ’roun 
here fer nigh unta twenty years or 
more, I oughta be tellin’ him what ta 
do and how ta do it, Gol blame it ana- 
how.” And Amos was perturbed at 
heart. 

Jerry Stevens, the county agent, 
shook his head, as he watched old 
Amos disappear within the barn. He 
had done his best. It was his fourth 
visit to the Buzby farm that season, 
and, try as hard as he might, he could 
not interest Amos in his ‘“new-fan- 
gled” ideas. He knew Amos was a 
hard worker and a good man at heart, 
He knew the Buzby tract was consid- 
ered one of the best in that particular 
region, and he had set his heart on 
encouraging Old Amos to adopt at 
least one or two improved methods in 
his work. 

Amos had no silo. He needed one— 
but wouldn’t listen. Amos owned a 
herd of “scrubs” which were netting 
him a bare existence, and nothing 
more. Now and then a bothersome 
blight would creep into his crops, and 
he let it go for want of some effective 
means of fighting it. Yet Old Amos 
was doing his level best, with the 
knowledge and facilities at his disap- 
proval. Now Amos was slipping. His 
neighbors were forging ahead. His 
sale of butter and milk were falling 
off. His neighbors’ sales were picking 
up. He worked harder—but to no 
avail. He became morose and grouchy, 
and it was while indulging himself in 
one of these moods that Jerry had 
happened along, determined, this 
time, to secure at least a promise 
from Amos for the purchase of just 
one purebred bull, and to plan, with 
Amos, on the construction of a silo 
for the following year. But he had 
s‘ruck the wrong time. Amos was 
cut of sorts, and “sore” at the world. 

And Jerry turned slowly and walked 
toward his “flivver.”’ 

“Thera must be SOME way of get- 
ting to that fellow,” he mused, yet his 
heart sank for he was almost fully 
~aconciled to the fact that.Amos Buz- 
hy eould never, never be converted. 
He drove slowly, thinking as hard as 
he had ever thought in his life. What 
to do—what to do. And suddenly, as 
though springing up from the very 
road in front of him—it came. He 
reached under the wheel, jerked down 
the “gas”.and in bold defiance of law 
and order, he shot toward home. 

And an hour later found him set- 
tled back in a chair, facing, across the 
desk, the director of Bovs’ and Girls’ 
Clubs for that community, “ and 
do you know.” he was saying, “it just 
occurred to me out there while driv- 
ing along that, road that if you could 
somehow get to young “Billy” Buzby, 
and get him to put over a few small 
experiments there on his father’s farm, 
we might be able to SHOW old Amos 
that we know what we're talking 
about.” He paused. and smiled, wait- 
ine for the response. 

Collins, the club worker, slowly 
nicked up his pipe. filled it, lit it, 
tipped back his chair gazed at the 
ceiling for a moment. 
louzhed. loud and lone. “Bv Jupiter, 
that’s the dope. We'll do it.” 

And the next mornine found Joe 
Collins out on the ‘Buzby farm. He 
swung into the gate, shut off the mo- 
tor and climbed out of the “fliv.” Old. 


smiled—then - 


Amos, watchful as a hawk and j 
suspicious, saw him coming and y 
ed slowly to meet him. 

“Naow lissen mister, if y 
other one of them there high 
fellers from that there farmin’ si 
ye may ez well head out agin, 
taint no use—lI’m a-tellin’ ye.” 

Collins smiled. “No, we're | 0 
ing to bother you any more, Mr 
by. I’ve just dropped in to see 
a moment. Is he out in the fi 

Amos hesitated, his eyes na 
suspiciously as he. peered sharp 
Collins. Then, quite without’ 
ing, he burst out in a loud gt 
“What’r ye goin’ to do? Shov 
“Bill” how to pitch hay~with a 
saw?” And, thinking he had ric 
self of a very good joke, he amble¢ 
toward the house, chuckling to] hi 
as he walked. 

Collins came upon “Bill” as | 
ter was trying to corral a bral 
scattering pigs in an effort to get! 
into the inclosure. The two kne 
each other, for on “Bill’s” regu 
weekly trips to town he neve 
to drop into the Boys’ Club offi 
collect some \‘readin””’ for the 
ing week. “Hey, what’s up,” s 
Collins. “Trying to pick out a 
ham-bone for yourself?” — i 

“Bill” laughed as he hastened 
journey of the last porker throught 
gate with a gentle swing from 
heavy boot, “No, sir—not that. 
pigs is pigs, and there ain't a mo 
ornery thing in the world t an 
squealin’ young pig.” ; 

Collins climbed to the top ra 
adjoining fence, “Bill” hopped 
side him and they started 
They discussed farm life—its ady 
tages and disadvantages and talk 
shop generally .for a few mom 
when finally Collins broached his 
scheme. 

““Bill, that’ dad~ of yours is 
mighty fine old fellow, but he 1 
a lesson. You know how far you 
in school if you thought you | 
more than your teacher, and 
wouldn’t take any advice. N 
believe that you and your dad ca 
a lot more out of this farm than } 
are getting now. You are still a} 
and have a lifetime to learn. 
been telling you about our. Boys’ ( 
and what they are doing all throug 


out this community. Now | 
what we want you to do. We 
you to join up with us. Start 


patch of your own. Plant it you 
take care of it yourself, and ¥ 
yourself all the time. A little 
we'll show you how you ‘can 
purebred heifer, and we'll help 
feed it and take care of it. 

“Then, at the end of the year, ! le 
see if we can’t show your dad th 
after all, you know more about t 
farm business than he does, and 0 
your stuff is better than his becal 
you listened to advice. Now wha 
you say. Are you on?” 

“Bill” got the idea immediatel} 
bet I’m on. I been a-readin 
them books and I’d like to try & 
of them things. Jest set here 4 
utee and tell me what to do.” 

And Collins did the rest. 

The season wore on, “Bill ¥ 
industriously and faithfully. ¢ 
and Jerry watched his progress 
fully—saying nothing the while 
Amos. On their several visits 
farm he greeted them with a 
laugh, as was his custom, butt 
effort to interfere, feeling D: 
content, possibly, to let them 
on the kid.” 

And harvest time rolled 
With it came the great day WE 
ery farmer in the community VIe 
his neighbor in the excellence 
crops and his dairy produ 
Amos worked unceasingly on | 
hibit.” He selected the choices 
toes, the finest grains and th 
and -best of all the rest of 
nets. He brushed them up, 
them, packed them carefully 
and drove with them to town E 
was fair time. 


(Continued on page 4 7) 
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{AIRS should present a true pic- 
ture of agricultural conditions 
in the communities or counties 
in which they are held. Lack- 
jais desideratum, they degenerate 
may eventually become abject 
Jes. That the old order passes 
j true of fairs as of anything else. 
[ong ago it was considered the 
/r thing to exhibit all the mon- 
ities and freaks of the vegetable 
i{nimal world at the community or 
‘y fair. Thus the farmer show- 
jotatoes picked out the uncom- 
(" large ones instead of those of 
i'm size. If he found a tuber 
jig some resemblance to the hu- 
ody, or to any other well known 
@, it was laid aside for prominent 
17 at the neighborhood or coun- 
position. At the start farmers 
Jaccustomed to exhibit vegetables 
ereals without regard to stand- 
arieties or quality. 

ide though it was, the commu- 
juir has had a large part in teach- 
é€ farmer how to exhibit. Farm- 
the Cloverland district have 
‘d the importance of thorough 
w’ation before the show and are 
petter able to anticipate what 
ost likely win at the show. Often 
St exhibitors at community fairs 
purred on by the opportunities 
f them for exhibiting the best 
‘ir products at the county and 
air. 


suse of the relatively small num- 
exhibits at a community fair it 
sible for the judges to explain 
|Sis upon which the awards are 
{ This not only allays criticisms, 
“8 great educational value and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tips on Fair Exhibits 


Where Big Potato Shows Originate 


How to Best Prepare the Exhibits 
By E. C. TORREY 


University Farm, University of Minnesota 


has been a strong factor in instances 
in developing prize winning exhibi- 
tors. Some men, however, seem to 
know instinctively how to show to 
the best advantage. S. B. Cleland of 
University Farm, state leader of coun- 
ty agents in charge of the northeast 
district, says the cut-over farmer who 
won the grand chafmpionship at the 
Duluth International Potato Show last 
Fall was a comparatively new man in 
the show game. Warlier in the season 
his exhibits of potatoes at the Itasca 
County Fair had won the highest hon- 
ors. Encouraged by the result, he 
prepared new and stronger exhibits 
for the international, and made good 
against several veteran exhibitors. 


Mr. Cleland advises the potato grow- 
er to exhibit only potatoes of the 
standard varieties in the district. Uni- 
formity and freedom from diseases 
and blemishes are essential. The po- 
tatoes should be brushed until they 
are clean, not washed. The original 
color at the time of digging can be 
maintained by keeping them out of 
the light. Potatoes which weigh from 
10 to 12 ounces each according to va- 
riety and class should be selected and 
placed in attractive receptacles for 
display purposes. 

In grains only bright and dry well 
cleaned seeds equal or above the 
standard weight per bushel should be 
shown. New sacks rolled down or 
peck measures or a good clean strong 
box make satisfactory receptacles. 
Never show grain raised the year be- 
fore. 

Sheaf grains or grasses should be 
collected before harvesting or haying 


(Continuedjon page 20) 
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PISTON RING 


PATENTED 


Menominee Wonder Piston Rings 


Will Do More for Your Car 
Than Any Other Rings on 
the Market 


After a glance at the above illustration you will understand 
why this new principle in piston ring construction is arousing 
nation-wide enthusiasm. The efficiency of the Menominee 
Wonder Piston Ring consists of more than getting full power 
from the explosion, and at the same time requiring less gaso- 
line and saving oil. A remarkable part of the service it per- 
forms is durability. The efficiency does not stop at a few 
thousand miles as characteristic of other rings. 


More Power on Less Oil 
and Gasoline 


Just picture what happens with each explosion in each 
cylinder of your motor. No matter what kind of ring you are 
using, the continual up and down motion of the pistons con- 
stantly wears the grooves. If your car is not equipped with 
Menominee Wonder Piston Rings, gasoline is wasting down 
into the crank case, oil is carried into the combustion cham- 
bers, fouling the plugs or piling up carbon, and power is leak- 
ing past each piston. Menominee Wonder Piston Rings stop 
this enormous loss instantly and completely. The mated 
halves of the rings automatically spread as rapidly as the 
groove wears so that the groove is always filled, making the 
pistons gas and oil tight at the end of 25,000 miles the same 
as at 2,500 miles. They even give an old motor the power 
of a new one. While increasing power, saving oil and gaso- 
line for at least 25,000 miles, they also 


Lengthen the Life of Your Car 


Menominee Wonder Piston Rings are just as efficient for 
tractors, trucks, motorcycles; gas, gasoline and oil engines; 
pumps, air and ammonia compressors, and all piston cylinders 
requiring air-tight or gas-tight compression. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CUT THIS COUPON 


If your garage man doesn’t handle the Menominee Wonder Rings, fill 
in this coupon and send it to the Home Office. 


MENOMINEE PISTON RING CO., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me circulars and prices of Menominee Wonder Piston Rings. 


Name 


Law 
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These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $18.50 


Are the best values offered 


in years. Only a very de- 


& worth while could have 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. . 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
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termined effort to give 
you something extra 


,produced such a remark- 
jable suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men's 


Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. The men’s 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—Th liabili i i i 
oubliehor ot CLOVERLAND MARIN of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 


SOME TIPS ON FAIR EXHIBITS 


(Continued from page 19) 


so as to get the full length without 
preaking. A good plan is to hang 
them up in loose bundles as gathered 
in a granary or dark shed. The orig- 
inal color can be retained better by 
this method. Bind bundles three 
inches in diameter when preparing 
for fairs. Use ribbons and other at- 
tractive bands and make the bundles 
tight. 

The grain should be stripped of 
leaves, while all leaves of grasses 
should be preserved. Have all heads 
even in the grain bundle which should 
be cut off even at the butt after be- 
ing finished. 

For vegetable exhibiting the same 
general rules as for potatoes can be 
followed. Consider the use to be 
made of the particular vegetable and 
show with that in mind. Quality, 
rather than size and appearance, is 
the thing to be sought. 

Exhibitors of live stock should fa- 
miliarize themselves with the charac- 
teristics of breeds. The dairy ani- 
mals should show the proper breed 
and conformation—a roomy barrel, 
good udder, teats with veins, pliable 
hide, big mouth, wide between the 
eyes, prominent backbone and straight 
top line. Beef animals should present 
a thick fleshing, good spring of rib, 
wide deep loin, thick round, straight 
top line and low down body. 

Strong bone and good back with 
thick fleshing, good ham and straight 
deep sides are characteristics of the 
show hog. Conformation and wool 


Ji uly, 


bearing characteristics are to be 
garded in selecting sheep. 
The chief function of a home ¢ 
nomics exhibit is to interest and 
form home-makers. In bringing | 
about three distinct kinds of exhi 
may be used, namely, first, th 
test or competitive exhibit; sec 
the standard display exhibit, 
third, the interpretive exhibit. 
least 50 per cent of the educati 
value of an exhibit is held to de 
upon its arrangement. Much time 
thought should be given to this 
portant part. 
The educational value of the ¢ 
munity and county fair cannot be 
cessfully challenged. Illustration 
er illustration might be given to 
what the fair has done to advance 
material welfare of a given dist 
Here is one concrete instance 
might be multiplied, if necessa 
many others in Minnesota, Wh 
J. Corwin, assistant county 4 
leader in Minnesota, was agen 
Pine County he organized a cot 
wide potato show which was pu 
successively for two or three Wi 
He urged all the growers to shoy 
eventually most of them exhibit 
the fairs and gathered many idea 
potato production, handling and 
keting. Harking back to this | 
development period, the busine 
potato growing in Pine Coun 
now reached a point where 
cent of the potato acreage is pl 
to standard varieties which facil 
marketing and increase revenues 
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Line-up That May Discover a Champion 


Advises Catering to the Consumer 
By OLIVER E. REMEY 


Secretary of the Wisconsin State Fair 


LL of the energies of the 1922 
Wisconsin State Fair will be 
centered on the non-exhibiting 

patron, in other words, the consumer, 
to the end that consumers shall be 
come more intensive and intelligent 
buyers of the high grade Badger State 
products. 

During past years the big agricul- 
tural expositions have devoted their 
energies chiefly to production—offer- 
ing hundreds of thousands annually 
for exhibits. This all of the big expo- 
sitions will continue to do. 

The Wisconsin State Fair, however, 
will not only continue to encourage 
high class production, but it will be- 
gin to encourage it in another and 
more substantial way, as set forth— 
by improving and widening the mar- 
kets for the producers. 

To this end three important depart- 
ments have been revised, among them 
the Dairy department. It will remain 
for this year to see a Dairy depart- 
ment at the State Fair in keeping with 
the Badger State’s position as the 
leading dairy state of the Union. 

All of the dairy machinery exhibits 
will be moved out of the Dairy build- 


ing to an annex to the west. Placed exhibits. 


about the walls of the Dairy building 
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will be twenty-two booths of 
‘Department of Agriculture’s 4d 
hibit, the greatest exhibit of | 
ever shown. Supplementing il 
University of Wisconsin’s “Fifi 
of Dairy Progress,” showing whi 
been done in advancing dairy 
this state in fifty years. 4 
Then, in the huge plate gla 
boxes, each seventy feet long 
teen feet wide, will be demonstt 
showing food values of mull 
cream, ice cream, butter and ¢ 
and demonstrations showing 1} 
keep foods and cook foods, t0 
with grades of foods and mi 
information. a 
The Wisconsin State Fair de 
hibit in 1922 will be the last 
a dairy exhibit, and associate 
presentation are representatives 
the dairying industries of the § 
Two other big features Of 
State Fair will be the reorgal 
ucational and Women’s exhi 
demonstrations. { 
During past years the 
State Fair has confined its 
department chiefly to exhibil 
cy work, China painting and 


¥Y 


This year these exhibits | w 


Picking Out Winners for the Big Show 


continued, and in their places will be 
live demonstrations conducted by the 
Home Economics and Extension de- 
partments of University of Wisconsin, 
showing, among other activities, pro- 
per preparation of foods, home man- 
agement and the making of clothing 
for the family. These demonstrations 
will be of real interest to every wo- 
man. 


Exhibits of interest to women also 
will be found in the Dairy, Poultry, 
Bees and Honey and Horticultural de- 
partments. 

While the consumer will be in the 
spotlight all through the thirty-eight 
departments of the big exposition, pro- 
duction will be more greatly encour- 
aged than ever, the total cash prem- 
ium offerings being $125,218.25. 


Let’s Get Into the Big Competition 


By G. W. PUTNAM 
Assistant Professor Farm Crops, M. A. C. 


HE management of the Michi- 

gan State Fair is catering to 

every farmer in Michigan. 

They want to make this the 
biggest and most representative crops 
show ever held in Michigan. This 
can be done if farmers from every 
section of Michigan will exhibit their 
products. 

In order to make this show really be 
a farmers’ show every possible effort 
has been made to adapt the premium 
list to the advantage of the exhibitor. 
August 30 has been set as the closing 
date for accepting entries. This is 
too early to show all 1922 crops so 
that it will be necessary to show 1922 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, vetch, and 
speltz; other crops can be of the 1921 
crop. 

The sum of $2850.00 will be offered 
in premiums on farm products. A 
great deal of this prize money is avail- 
able to growers in the Upper Penin- 
sula. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 
visit a great many farms in the north- 
ern Peninsula and to judge their farm 


products when exhibited at the local 


County Fairs. The quality of the 
Upper Peninsula is usually excellent. 
To make them win they must be 


properly fitted. Use the fanning mill. 
Take a rainy day off and do some 
handpicking. It takes effort to put 
up a quality sample but the pride in 
winning is worth the effort. 

The following classes show the dis- 
tribution of the prize money. Let’s 
show. the rest of Michigan that we 
have the quality by sending to Detroit 
our best products by August 30. 


CLASS 73—CORN 
Amount offered in this class, $605.00. 


ZONE 1 

Ten ears Yellow Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 
$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

Ten ears White Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 
$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

Ten ears White Cap or any other Dent 
—$15.00, $12.00, $10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, 
$2.00, $1.00. 

ZONE 2 

Ten ears Yellow Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 
$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

Ten ears White Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 


$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 
(Continued on page 26) 


Little Grain. Show That Could Keep Big Company 
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THE STATE OF WISCONSIN PRESENTS ITS ANNUAL (72nd Year) 


SSS Se NS Hee S Ceca See 


i fey <& SB BN 
Aug. 28, 30, 31; Sept. 1, 2 | 
SIX DAYS; SIX NIGHTS | 


CENTS Automobiles Free 

ot E DAY OR =—SPECIAL RATES—- 

S <p NIGHT —ALL RAILWAYS= 

50 FAIRS IN ONE; $130,000.00 IN PRIZES 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry; Agricultural, Horticultural, Api- 
ary Products; YEAR’S ROUND-UP of Badger State Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Activities, and 


THE NATION’S GREATEST DAIRY SHOW 
TUESDAY IS FORD DAY; HENRY FORD A GUEST 


@ @ g 
Lilhan Boyer’s 
WORLD’S GREATEST AVIATION CIRCUS IN 
ALL THE THRILLERS 
WITH, EVERY NIGHT, DAREDEVIL FLYERS IN A 
BATTLE IN THE SKY! _ 


“POP” E. F. GEERS 


STATE DAY, AUGUST 30, WILL DRIVE 
SANARDO, 1.59%, 
WORLD’S CHAMPION GELDING Against His Own Record and the 
TRACK RECORD OF 1.591, 


PROGRAM OF HARNESS RACING 


MONDAY 


SO rene Clubs Only) tog 21S TROt nnn 1,500 
2:15 Pace ....... Sei a Oe ; 

(Driving Clubs Only) ANY bol CPO ee rere 1,500 
DEN CAL TOW UN Ob eee crise cnct cess 600 3 year old Trot .......................- 800 
DARL ay A ak Fela ee il clans, ae ee 2,000 Sanardo, 1:5934, against Time 

THURSDAY FRIDAY 

OCT By aot ps can Soa a eee a Free for all Pace ....................-..-$1,500 
daa WAS SEV ays pe neg ae a BO ee an 2213 T FOU tere .... 1,200 
2:05.) rot. 2... = O17 uP aces ene 1,200 
3 year old Pace 7b Bed Wot) i oS a 1,200 


AUTO RACING! 


TUESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2 P. M.—The World’s Fastest 
Dirt Track Drivers and Cars ain 


HORSE SHOW! 
STOCK PAVILION—MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY and FRIDAY NIGHTS at 8 o’clock. 
SEE THE 1923 MODELS! 
of AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS in the 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW! 


400,000 SQUARE FEET OF EXHIBITS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


SIX NIGHTS! 
1922’s GREATEST SHOW, PRESENTING THE 
$20,000 FIREWORKS SPECTACLE 


“MYSTIC CHINA” 


500-Foot stage and 25 STAR CIRCUS AND VAUDEVILLE ACTS on 


two mammoth stages, and 


WHITE HUSSAR SINGING BAND —Six Soloists 
ALL-AMERICAN BAND—With Six Soloists 
105th CAVALRY BAND, WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD 
ist INFANTRY BAND, WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD 
OTHER BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS, DAY AND NIGHT 
50-ACRE EXPOSITION OF TRACTORS AND OTHER 
FARM MACHINERY. 


Bee ee 
FREE PARKING SPACE ON THE FAIR GROUNDS 
FOR 15,000 AUTOMOBILES 


Cee eon Senin ea ee 
THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR “Educates, Inspires, Enter- 
tains on Biggest Possible Scale.” 


me 


FAIR 
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YOUR TIME—IT’S TOO GOOD TO 
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ng Good Camps 
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STEP ON ’ER, NO SHARP TURNS IN SIGHT 
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| Check “Hoppers” and Prevent 
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The County Seat of Chippewa 


Cloverland’s Finest 
Agricultural County 


More than 4,500 prosperous farms in Chippewa County, 
which is growing to be the center of a fine dairying and live 
stock industry. There is room for more good farmers here, 
and they can come on good terms. Write the Civic and Com- 
mercial Association, Murray Hill Building, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, for its agricultural booklet and other information. 


Good soil, fine climate, good roads and other conditions 
make Chippewa County an ideal location for the intelligent 
and ambitious farmer. 


| Good Roads Lead to the Famous 
“So9”—Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 


ITE of the famous Locks, longest in world. On the beau- 
tiful St. Mary’s River, has free Camp Site for tourists, finely 
equipped. On four great highways, easily reached by auto, 

rail or boat. On the Canadian border, has excellent golf course, 
Fine fishing, bathing, etc. Information gladly supplied by Tour- 
ists Information Bureau. 


Civic & Commercial Association 
Murray Hill Building Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
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By WERNER 


Ozaukee County, Wisconsin 


OES the foliage of your potato 

crop lose its natural green, turn- 

ing into a sickly yellow, long be- 
fore the end of the season? 

If it does the odds are against you 
that you are confronted by the worst 
enemy with which the potato farmer 
has yet had to reckon. 

It is not poor soil that causes this 
change in color, first from green to 
yellow, and later from yellow to brown, 
nor is it the weather that curls up the 
healthy green leaves from the tip in- 
ward, until they have been changed 
into a dark, shriveled up mass. This 
injury is “hopperburn.” 

And “hopperburn” is caused by the 
potato leafhopper, a tiny insect just 
visible to the naked eye. It can be 
identified by anyone, however, for it 
has a characteristic light green color, 
thin, whitish, almost transparent 
wings, and large white eyes. Tt =ts 
about one-eighth inch in length, and 
has a characteristic “H” upon the 
middle of its back between the head 
and the base of its wings. 

The potato leafhopper lives in three 
different stages, aS egg, nymph, and 
adult. The Winter months and early 
Spring are passed as adults in wood- 
lands, trash, and brush, or in other 
protected places. Late in Spring, at 
about the end of May or the beginning 
of June, the insect appears and feeds 
on many different plants, such as 
beans, but preferably potatoes. After 
a week all of them migrate to the po- 
tatoes and mating begins. The fe- 
males then lay eggs which are so tiny 
that only experts can find them. With- 
in a week these hatch and the young 
nymphs appear, The latter soon grow 
up into adults and within 17 days the 
generation is complete. Further re- 

production then goes on until another 
generation has matured. In Wiscon- 
sin there luckily are only two genera- 
tions—yet these are sufficient to in- 
flict thousands of dollars worth of loss 
to the farmers of the state. 

Losses are caused in two ways, first 
by the injury effected when the pest 


More Signs of Prosperity 


ONTINUED evidence that the na- 
tion wide demand for standard 
makes of motor cars is approach- 

ing record proportions is found in cur- 
rent production figures given out by 
General Motors. 

In April the automobile and truck 
divisions of this corporation produced 
and sold approximately 40,000 units, 
and this total will undoubtedly be ex- 
ceeded in May. 

In the first four months of 1922 
General Motors plants in the United 
States and Canada produced approxi- 
mately 115,000 motor vehicles which 
more than doubles their production 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Heading the list in number of cars 
shipped is the Chevrolet which is now 
pushing its production at a rate of 
1,000 cars per day. The tremendous 
increase in the sales of this division 
is one of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the automobile trade. 

As indicating the wide range of 
buying demand it is interesting to 
note that even with its great new 
plants operating at capacity, Cadillac 
is unable to supply the demands of 
the trade. Cadillac production sched- 
ules for the balance of 1922 indicate 
the largest output ever attained by 
that division in any one year. 

Buick, for years among the fore- 


Tour To The “‘Soo’? This Summer 


eS 


most producers, is operating at a rate 
of production 65% greater than last 
year and will undoubtedly reach a 
new high mark in May. Oldsmobile 
reports a retail demand exceeding 
their production and Oakland ship- 
ments for April were practically dou- 
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sucks the juices from the veins in the 
leat, and secondly by the “hopper 
burn.” : 
Just how the “hopperburn” is caus 
ed by the potato leafhopper is un 
known. Some think that it is caused 
by bacterial organisms or minute germ 
living with the “hopper.” Others be 
lieve that poison is given off by the 
insect, and destruction brought abo 
in this way. Whether it is for one 
reason or the other does not matter 
but it is definitely known that when 
ever the “hopper” attacks any plant 
the “burn” always occurs. : 
“During the past three years the po 
iato leafhopper has become the most 
serious insect pest which we have t 
combat,” says Chas. Fluke, economic 
entomologist at the University of Wis 
consin, who has carried on some 0} 
the insect investigations in Wiscon 
sin. 
Bordeaux mixture has proven Vet] 
effective as a remedy and is at pres 
ent advocated by the Wisconsin Ex 
periment Station. It is the best con 
trol measure known at the present 
time and farmers will be saved heayj 
losses if they use it. The Bordeaux 
should be applied in 4-4-50 ratio, which 
means four pounds of lime, four 
pounds of copper sulphate, and fifty 
gallons of water. It will be most ef 
fective if applied to the under sid 
the leaves, as that is where the po 
leafhopper usually stays. The sp 
ing should be done at the time w 
the first hoppers appear. It should 
repeated within ten days or two we 
and repeated a third time. Except | 
the southern part of the state, a 
fourth spraying is not necessary. | 


This Summer a number of spraying 
demonstrations will be conducted 
the entomology department of 
state experiment station. Demons 
tions at Waupaca, Rhinelander, P 
bine, and Falls City have already 
assured, and arrangements are b 
made to conduct others at various 
calities within the state. 


ble the output for that month 1as 
year. 

GC. S. Mott, vice president of the ¢ 
poration, interprets the large vol 
of sales as conclusive evidence ot 
turning prosperity. 

“Ag usual,’ said Mr. Mott, “the 
tor car industry is in the forefro 
business revival.” . 

“Current sales of motor cars pre 
duced by well established compa 
are relatively greater than in mé 
other important lines of _ business 
This undoubtedly reflects the curre 
requirements of returning prosperity 
plus what might be called a deferre! 
market. We now have a demam 
which was accumulating during 
period when many persons need 
new cars deemed it prudent to 
pone their purchases. 

“~The interesting point is that suc 
business was simply deferred and Di 
lost to the trade. The accum 
demand is convincing proof, if § 
proof were needed, that the motor 
is now a universally accepted and 
solutely necessary means of perso 
transportation. It demonstrates om! 
more the inherent® stability and 
manence of an industry which 
ranks above all others in value of 2 
ished products.” ay 


“a 
» 


a 


New settlers having insuffi 
winter feed will do better to fres 
their cows in the spring. a 


— ee 


Be thou dilligent to know the 
of thy flocks, and look well t¢ 
herds.—Proverbs 27:23. 
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| Mutual Understanding 


\ECI INE to recognize any conflict of interest among the par- 
icipants in industry. The destruction of one is the ruin of the 


a 
" 


r 


e suspicion or rebellion of one unavoidably involves the 
= In conflict is disaster; in understanding there is triumph. 
re is no issue relating to the foundation on which industry is 
jed, because industry is bigger than any element in its modern 


But the insistent call is for labor, management and 


tal to reach understanding. 


himan element comes first, and | want the employers in 
try to understand the aspirations, the convictions, the yearn- 

f the millions of American wage-earners, and I want the 
-earners to understand the problems, the anxieties, the obli- 
ns of management and capital, and all of them understand 
‘relationship to the people and their obligations to the Re- 
ic. Out of this understanding will come the unanimous com- 


1 to 
Be) 


: 


economic justice, and in economic justice lies that social 
hich is the highest essential to human happiness. 


—WARREN G. HARDING, 
President of the United States. 


ster Rust and Its Control 


. B. FRACKER, Wisconsin State Entomologist 


ONSIN pine owners be- 
in protecting 


nd spend . money to save 


million currant and goose- 
es have been pulled out 
1920, on areas totalling 

A large part of 

e of this work has been 
he owners of the protected 
ne and the remainder by the 


d federal departments of agri- 


1916 several valuable wood- 
talling about two hundred 
ar Rice Lake, Amery, and 
have been lost on account 
ust infection. As soon as 
und pine owners learned that 
nber could be protected from 
fe by simple measures, appli- 
assistance were sent to the 

. of agriculture in large 


iest infection is in Polk 
most of the protected 
ear Amery. Similar meas- 


_ Shawano County; on the 
Oreille Indian Reservation 
unty, in cooperation with 


t Chippewa and Dunn 
in cooperation with farm 


ewa Falls the park board 
with the state in protect- 
e stand of white pine in 
. The state Conservation 
bore most of the expense 
ssful protection of Inter- 
at St. Croix Falls. 
bout 9,470 acres were cov- 


ered and 448,805 currant and goose- 
berry bushes removed from them. 
This followed similar work on 10,995 
acres the previous year. The average 
cost in Wisconsin for the two years 
has been about 45c per acre. 


Cooperation with farmers and oth- 
ers in protecting their white pine 
from the blister rust has only been 
limited by the small appropriation 
made by the state legislature and con- 
gress for this purpose. The depart- 
ment has been able to accept only 
two-thirds of the applications re- 
ceived. 


Owing to the active cooperation of 
local interests, Wisconsin pine ap- 
pears to be in less immediate danger 
than was expected. No new diseased 
areas were located this year, and blis- 
ter rust still seems to be confined to 
an area bounded by a line from Dur- 
and to Chippewa Falls, Couderay and 
Grantsburg, in addition to the Shawa- 
no infection. This is in marked con- 
trast to conditions in the North-east- 
ern states where great alarm is felt 
at the progress of the disease. Blis- 
ter rust is so strongly established in 
the Adirondack mountains in New 
York that a million acres need im- 
mediate protection and each year’s 
delay means the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of feet of white pine. The 
New England states and New York 
plan to expend half a million dollars 
or more next season pulling out cur- 
rants and gooseberries in their better 
pine stands. 

The Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture receives an annual appro- 
priation of $4,000 for this work and 
plans to continue the policy of local 
co-operation with pine owners and the 
elimination of badly diseased spore- 
scattering trees. 


Raising Poultry Is Profitable 
| By ZELLA WIGENT 


iverage farm little atten- 
paid to the raising of poul- 
t nothing else pays so well 
mount of money invested and 
Int of care required. 
iS NO other work on the farm 
SS and girls will find more 
f more profitable than rais- 
kens — and taking care of 


Ying hen is deserving of our 
and attention. Every time 
nh egg she deposits nearly 
the farmer’s bank account, 
allow her to roost in trees, 
)any pains to give her the 

of food, compel her to seek 
= water wherever she can 

io not make the least ef- 


“ 


fort to see that she is comfortable in 
cold or stormy weather. 

Poultry does not require a great 
deal of attention, and nothing re- 
sponds more readily to a little care 
than chickens. The work is light— 
just suited to the boy or girl on the 
farm. During the greater part of the 
year father and mother are too busy 


’ to give poultry the kind of attention it 


should have, but, with the present 
market prices of poultry and poultry 
products high farm boys and girls will 
find that good care of a few chickens 
will bring in many dollars for spend- 
ing money. 

Write your agricultural college for 
a bulletin on poultry raising and fol- 
low instructions. 


70 Miles of 


Cloverland 
Eratl 


(Michigan Route 12) 


are in 


GOGEBIC COUNTY 


A boulevard through the largest standing 
body of virgin hardwood timber in the Unit- 
ed States. Ideal for camping along lakes and 
streams anywhere on Cloverland Trail, which 
stretches lengthwise across Gogebic County. 


SEZ— 
The 
The 


Great Iron Mines—Open Pit and Deep Shaft 
Virgin Forests and Busy Lumbering Mills 
Myriads of Sparkling Lakes and Streams 
Marvelous Farms That Have Been Developed 


Great Opportunities for Good Investments 


Good railway service to all stations most 
accessible to any district. 


Splendid auto roads and routes that make 
touring a genuine delight. 


¢ 
Cc 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Established modern resort regions where every convenience 


may be enjoyed. 


Regions remote from regular travel and civilization abound- 


ing in wild life. 


For information write or call, 


C. E. GUNDERSON 
IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 


County Agricultural Agent, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


TOWNSHIP 


Gie Heart of Cloverland 


Bids You Welcome 


| STAMBAUGH 


Virgin forests, fine fishing streams, pic- 
/ turesque lakes, excellent roads, exhilarating 
atmosphere, and hospitable people make our 
township the best resort center in Cloverland. 


Visit: Chekagon Lake, Indian Lake, Hag- 
erman Lake, Stanley Lake, Camp Lake, Pick- 
erel Lake, Stager Lake, Bass Lake, Brule 
Lake, James Lake, and Golden Lake. They 
are the tourist’s paradise. 


Free information— 


Stambaugh Township Development Bureau 
STAMBAUGH, MICHIGAN 


THE REXALL STORES 


At MARINETTE, WIS., and MENOMINEE, MICH. 


On Wisconsin and Michigan’s 
Famous Route Fifteen 


ARE THE 


Lundgren Drug Stores 


IN MARINETTE 
Cor. Wells and Main Streets 


IN MENOMINEE 
Cor. Main and Quimby, and Main and Ogden 


Just the Service You Expect from 
Your Favorite Store 


« 


Tourists fina themselves “at home” right’away; 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


f aS excellent opportunities for you to: make a farm frora cut-over 
ands. 

“Be sure you are right.” 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


County Agricultural Agent 


—————————————— 
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SOME TIPS ON FAIR EXHIBI 


(Continued from page 21) 
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Ten ears White Cap or any other Dent 
Poet 00, $12.00, $10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, 


2.00, $1. 00. 
Flint—$15.00, $12.00, 


“Ten ears any 
$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 


ZONE 3 
Yellow Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 
$7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

Ten ears White Dent—$15.00, $12.00, 
$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

Ten ears White Cap or any other Dent 
—$15.00, $12.00, $10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, 


52.00, $1.00. 
Ten ears any Flint — $15.00, $12.00, 
$2.00, $1.00. 


$10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, 
SWEEPSTAKES 
Best ten ears Dent (all zones)—Special 
cup. 
Best ten ears Flint (all zones)—Special 
cup. 


Ten 
$10.00, 


ears 


CLASS 74—SMALL GRAINS 
Amount offered in this class $334.00. 
One peck soft red winter wheat—$15.00, 
$12. Me $10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2. 00, 
$1.00 j 


$1.00 


One peck Red Kidney _ bea 
$8.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00, 
One peck soybeans—$12.00, $10,00 
$2.00, $1.00, $1.00, 


$5.00, $3.00, 

One wos vetch—$8.00, $5.00 
$2.00, $1.0 

One cir flax—5.00, $3.00, $2. 
Phe peck millett—$5. 00, $3.00 


CLASS 76—POPCORN 
Amount offered in this class 
pen ears Australian Hulless $5, 
2.00, $1.00. 
“Ten ears White rice—$5.00, $3. 
$1.00. 


Seine on any other variety—$65,( 


CLASS 77 SWEET co! 
Amount offered in this clas 
Ten ears Yellow Bantan—$5,00 

$2.00, $1.00. 
Early . White—$5,0i 


Ten ears 
$2.00, $1.00. 
Ten ears Late White—$5.00, 


One peck soft white winter wheat— 
$12.00, $10.00, $7.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, 
$1.00. 

One peck spring wheat—$5.00, $3.00, 
$2.00, $1.00. 

One peck six-rowed white barley— 


$10.00, $8.00, $5.00, $38.00, $2.00, $1.00. 
One peck ‘Michigan Black Barbless bar- 

ley—$10.00, $8.00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 
One peck two- rowed barley—$8. 00, $5.00, 


$3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

One peck hulless barley—$4.00, $2.00, 
$1.00, $1.00. 

One peck speltz—$4.00, $2.00, $1.00, $1.00. 


One peck rye—$15. 00, $12. 00, $10. 00, 
$8.00, $5.00, $3.00, $3.00, $2.00, $2.00, $2.00, 


$1. 00, $1. 00, $1. 00, $1.00, $1. 00. 

One peck oats—$15. 00, $12.00, $10.00, 
$8.00, 3 00, $3.00, $3.00, $2.00, $2. 00, $2.00, 
$1. 00, $1.00, $1. 00, $1. 00, $1.00. 

SWEEPSTAKES 


Best peck of wheat (any variety)— 
Special cup. 
CLASS 75—MISCELLANEOUS 
Amount offered in this class $202.00 
One peck buckwheat (any variety)— 
$5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 

One peck field feds (any variety)— 
$5.00, $3 00, $2.00, $1.0 

One peck white ee beans—$15.00, 
$12.00, $10.00, $8.00, $5.00, $3.00, $3.00, 
$2.00, $2.00, $2.00, $1.00, $1. 60, $1.00, $1.00, 
$1.00. 


Big Tourist Camp at State Fair 


OURISTS from every section will 

welcome the announcement by G. 

W. Dickinson, Secretary-Manager 
of the Michigan State Fair, of the es- 
tablishment of a tourist camp at this 
year’s fair, September 1 to 10. 

The camp will be supervised by J. 
H. Brown, of Battle Creek, who, for 
years, has successfully conducted the 
annual Michigan Farmers’ Automobile 
Tours. A plot of ground at Palmer 
avenue and Fifield street, just south 
of the Woman’s building, will be given 
over to the tourist camp, Mr. Dickin- 
son announced. 

The State Fair tourist camp is be- 
ing established in response to scores 
of requests from farmers and business 
men who seek a safe and convenient 
spot to park their automobiles, a san- 
itary place in which to erect tents and 
an opportunity to enjoy a visit to the 
state fair. 

It is planned to conduct the camp 
similarly to those established on the 
Michigan Farmers’ Automobile Tours. 
Each tourist will be allotted ample 


Not Quite Ready for Public Exhibition, but Soon 


CLASS 78—CLOVERS AND 
Amount offered in this clas: 
Two quarts Medium Red 0 
Clover—$12.00, $10.00, $8.00, 
$2.00, $1.00. 
Two quarts Alsike Clover—$ 
$8.60, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, $1.00. 
Two quarts Biennial Whit 
Sane er—$8.00, $5,00, $3.00, $2.00 


Two quarts reer 00, $8 
$3.00, $2.00, $1.00, $1.00. ; 
Two quarts senate 00, 3 00 
$1.00. 
CLASS 79—POTATOES 
Amount offered in this class 
One peck ven Cobblers—$8.0I 

$3.00, $2.00, $1.0 
One peck Barly Ohio—$8.00, 

ae sie 2 ie 00. 

peck pee Rural— 

$3. "OC $2. 00, $1.0 
One peck Pewee Rural—$1 
$10.00, $8. 00, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00, 
One peck Green’ Mountain 
$3.00, $2.00, $1.00. ‘ 
One peck ay. other variety—?: 
$3.00, $2. 00, $1.0 q 


SWEEPSTAKES 


One peck early potatoes—Spe 
One peck late potatoes—Specia 


space to park an automobile al 
a tent. 

With the establishments 0 
igan State Fair Tourist Cam 
protection will be provided, Té 
the tourist of all worry about! 
perty and affording an oppor 
really enjoying the state fa 
tary conditions also will be 
guarded and nothing left ull 
tourists who participate in 
camp will enjoy themsel 

The fair tourist camp 
growth of the annual Mic 
ers’ Automobile Tours, the 
which will be concluded this 
Bay City, August 30, whet 
those already registered fo! 
are planning to head a pilg! 
machines to the fair grounc 

Tourists who plan to visi 
fair will have the opportuni 
advantage of the advance sa 
ets which will be put on @ 
rates-in all cities in the sta 
continue until the opening 
fair. 


y, 1922 


“Bill” worked secretly, revealing 
thing, and admitting nothing to his 
ther’s occasional jabs about “thet 
yeriment garden o’ yourn.” But 
till” was doing a little crating and 
uling on his own hook. He went 
to his garden after the supper hour, 
1en dad was busy with his pipe and 
3 pipers. He hoed up a hill here 
da hill there—choosing from each 
9 choicest product. And the next 
wning Collins’ little “flvver”’ truck 
yuld be seen driving from the yard 
th a mysterious looking box roped 
the rear. 

Then came the great day. Thou- 
ods of farmers, with their families, 
* miles around, gathered to enjoy 
2 occasion, and as in past years, 
en rivalry existed over the outcome 
the crops contest. 


scimens of the work of hundreds of 
scessful farmers throughout the 
munity. There was fruit, vege- 
jes, root and grain crops, neatly 
‘anged on shelves, awaiting the de- 
ion of the judges. 
At 4 o’clock the afternoon of the 
rd and last day of the fair, there 
S great excitement as those who 
i entered their products crowded 
o the small building to hear the 
edict of the judges. And among 
pm was Amos Buzby. Amos was 
ifident, In years past he had never 
led to win recognition for at least 
3 or more of the products which he 
1 entered. He went about among 
| neighbors with a self satisfied air, 
pping, occasionally, to view his 
adiwork where it lay in neat array 
yn the shelves. 
Mhe sudden clanging of a bell lulled 
» excited conversation among the 
mers, and the~chairman of the 
‘ges committee mounted to a table 
t his announcement might be the 
re easily heard. 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen: We have 
apleted the task of judging the 
lity of the products displayed 
oughout this building. It has been 
‘ard task, for they are all of excep- 
jal merit. We have had to exer- 
2 the greatest care in some cases, 
\ where two separate exhibits of the 
te article were as nearly alike as 
y could possibly be, we have had 
le difficulty in making our deci- 
1s. 
‘As you know from your experience 
past years, the winner of the first 
te is he who has secured the great- 
number of points for the excel- 
2e of his products. We have had 
reat many exhibits this year. All 
them were worthy of prizes, and 
lr owners have just reason to be 
ud. However, taking every point 
1 consideration, and after a careful 
‘parison between the hundreds of 
ducts you have seen here during 
past three davs, we believe we are 
y justified in awarding first prize 
“Billy” Buzby. the youngest entry 
his year’s contest.” 
€ paused a moment. A slight mur- 
arose from the crowd. In a mo- 
tt it had swelled into a wave of 
»arious applause. The speaker 
ed his hand for silence... 
N awarding this honor to ‘Billy’ 
by,”the speaker continued, “we 
2 had to take into consideration 
methods he has employed to se- 
such excellent results—for there 
others close at his heels. And 
have found that he has employed 
_ the most modern, up-to-date 
tods in the management of his 
ll plot on his father’s farm. 
Ve have found that he has followed 
2ly the advice given to all of us 
mr county agent. We have found. 
that ‘Billy’ is a member of the 
” Calf and Garden Club for this 
‘ty, and that he has called in the 
stance of the director on many oc- 
ms. He has enriched the soil of 
plot with such fertilizer as has 
advised by Mr. Stevens. the agri- 
ral agent. He has been faithful 
j attendance at the meetings, with 
agent, and has, in every way, 
to learn only the best methods 
ing. The excellence of his en- 


_~, 


Jne building contained nothing but. 
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And a Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


(Continued from page 18) 


tries in this exhibit is sufficient evi- 
dence of his careful management. 

“It is reassuring to us,’ he went on 
with a flourish toward Old Amos Buz- 
by, “that the name of Buzby is des- 
tined to live in the annals of county 
prize winners, for we feel sure that 
because of his faith in the rapid prog- 
ress being made in _ agriculture 
through the introduction of modern, 
up-to-date methods, the son will ably 
carry on the work of the father. Amos 
Buzby, you are to be congratulated in 
having a son who is bright and keen 
enough to keep abreast of the times. 
‘Billy’ Buzby, will you please step for- 
ward.” 

Blushing to the roots of his bushy, 
blonde hair, “Billy” came forth, and 
stood, shifting awkwardly, from one 
foot to another. 

““Billy’,” the speaker began, “the 
county grange takes great pleasure in- 
deed in presenting to you first prize 
for having secured the greatest num- 
ber of points in this exhibit. We wish 
to congratulate you on your success, 
and to assure you that we are proud 
of you and your work. We believe, 
like you, that as time goes on, meth- 
ods improve, and we must all keep 
apace with modern-day methods if we 
are to succeed. We are going to keep 
our eyes on you next year—and shall 
confidently expect to see more of your 
work at that time. And now for the 
prize.” 

The speaker turned, and motioned 
to someone at the rear of the room. 
He came forward, dragging at his 
heels a purebred Guernsey heifer. 

“This is yours, ‘Billy.’ Take it. 
Care for it as you have cared for your 
garden out there on your father’s farm. 
and bring it back for us to look at 
again next year. And always remem- 
ber, ‘Billy,’ that the best methods pro- 
duce the best crops; the best animal 
gives the best milk, and butter—and 
the best man, today, is he who can 
take advice and apply it to the better- 
ment of himself and his community.” 


And, as the speaker passed on to 
the second, third, fourth and fifth prize 
winners, “Billy” edged his way 
through the crowd to the door, drag- 
ging his prize calf along behind him. 
He had another appointment, and he 
was hurrying to keep it. He raced 
across the open field, the animal at 
his heels proving somewhat of a load 
but not enough to hold him back in 
his flight. 

Near the gate, back from the road 
a piece, was situated the building 
marked ‘“Headquarters—County Agent 
and Club Workers.” Straight for this 
building “Billy” raced until, pulling up 
at the door, out of breath and excited 
beyond control, he picked the animal 
up bodily and bundled it into the door, 
And there, standing in the middle of 
the floor, a broad grin spread over his 
countenance, stood Collins, the Boys’ 
Club director. Seeing “Billy” he start- 
ed toward him, but “Billy,” too ex- 
cited now to contain himself, had al- 
ready reached him and had dropped 
his burden at Collins’ feet. 

“There it is, Mr. Collins. Look at 
it will yuh? FIRST PRIZEH!!” 

And they talked it over again. It 
was a day of days for “Billy.” 

That evening, on the way home, 
“Billy” sat perched. on the high buck- 
board wagon with old Amos, his fa- 
ther. There was little or no conver- 
sation. An attempt at it on “Billy’s 
part brought only grunts from Amos 
and finally ‘“Billy’” gave it up. 

Arriving at the farmhouse, “Billy” 
dropped out, took his vrize into the 
barn. tied it in its stall, hurried into 
the house *to tell “ma,” and, after once 
more going over it for her benefit, he 
crept un to his “bunk” for a well- 
earned sleep. He lost no time getting 
his tousled head on the pillow and 
was just slippine off to the land of 
dreams when he heard footsteps in the 
hall.. They came nearer, and “Billy” 
recoenized the heavy tread of his fa- 
ther’s boots. 

He trembled just a little. Was he 
going to get a “talkin’ to” for having 
beaten his father at the fair? Was 
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“paw” angry with him for having his “Billy” had already fallen asleep. 

taken away the honors he had so long “Yes, paw,”’ came the answer. 

enjoyed ? “Hf thet there agent feller comes 
The knob rattled a bit, the door out in the mornin’ send him inta the 

swung open just enough to admit his barn ta see me. I’ been havin’ a bit 

father’s head, as he peered into the  o’ trouble with them spuds o’ late and 

dark little room. mebbe he knows what’s wrong. QG’ 
““Billy’ boy,’ he said, softly, lest night, boy.” 
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TREET and traveling suits, unlike 

many humans, are being educated 

by experience. They are growing 
more and more distinctive. They are 
developing in grace and beauty. 

Blue is the leading favorite among 
colors this aug The favorite is 
well chosen, for blue of a dark shade 
is an admirable eure for other 
and brighter hues. 

A unique costume is that in which, 
as you see by the first illustration, 
fringe plays an important part. The 
presence of fringe is one of the most 
positive notes of the season’s clothes. 
This one is of heavy oyster white 
crepe. Its vividly colored stripes are 
of woolen embroidery. 

For instance, the second illustration 
shows how a blue “Swagger” suit 
stamps with individuality the wearer 
of this simple street costume. It is 
of dark blue homespun, bound with 
gray wool, which makes a simple cos- 
tume but by its very simplicity is an 
outstanding example of smartness. 

Both of these costumes strike a dis- 
tinct note in dressing. There is no 
element of commonness in them. A 
touch here or there sets them apart 
from others, as the tone in a voice, 
the high sheen on hair, the brilliant 
glory of the eye, the grace of a slim 
wrist, set apart the owner and lend 
them that much-desired quality—per- 
sonality. There is personality in dress 
as there is in children of humanity. 


Pattern Economy 

Many of these simple things can be 
made by the women themselves. It 
was formerly our habit to look over 
the fashion plates, select the style 
which pleased our fancy, and immedi- 
ately buy a pattern. At last, some- 
body has discovered that dresses. too, 
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can be reduced to rules and regula- 
tions; that changes of line and pro- 
portion go according to a system; and 
that any bright woman, with one 
standard pattern, can adapt it to all 
the styles even Paris can concoct. 


Domestic science teachers are in- 
structing classes everywhere in this 
gentle art, and perhaps the fact that 
pattern prices have doubled and treb- 
led has had an exhilarating effect on 
the movement. 

Now-days the 


resourceful needle 


Picnic Parties Expressive of 


HE auto has brought “Birnam 
Wood” near to “Dunsinane.” 
What was a prohibitive distance 
in pedestrian days is now only seven 
minutes by flivver; 


“the pursuit of happiness.” 


There are two kinds of picnics; the 
lady-like kind, where you have service 
and the roushing-it kind, 


and silver; 


and frequent pic- 
nic parties are expressing our idea of 


which appeals to men, and to children 
and to vigorous, out-door women. 

The fun of the near-to-Nature pic- 
nic is the little preparation it takes— 
far different from the old-time kind 
for which we baked and brewed and 
worried our tempers the whole day 
before, We used to choose for our 
menu chiefly “trimmings.” Being cold, 
they failed to satisfy; and being 
knick-knacks, we over-ate and 
made a childish celebration of 
It. 

Now we choose real food, a 
ballanced ration, pack it into 
the auto and, all together, have 
the fun of cooking it in the 
open, 

The menu is something like 
this: Buns, between the halves 
of which we slip a wienie, 
roasted on a stick, or hot ham- 
burger or bacon and eggs. We 
have a salad which we as- 
semble while the men fry the 
eggs, and while Tom and Jenny 
make the lemonade. If we feel 
that our appetite is to be very 
hearty, we bring along hot 
baked beans or creamed pota- 
toes from home. Wecarry these 
in a thermos outfit which con- 
sists of one can inside a larger 
one with a layer of shredded 
newspapers between. With the 
addition of the soapstone radia- 
tor from the fireless cooker this 
will keep hot for hours. Per- 
haps we make coffee in a pail 
over the fire or bring it from 
home in a thermos bottle. 

With care we have found in 
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woman has a pattern of cambric fit- 
ted to her with precision—a plain, 
standard pattern. She marks in it all 
the notches, the width of seams, and 
all other details of indication. From 
this she makes dresses, wide or nar- 
row, pleated or plain, flaring or 
straight. 

To make a pattern larger or smaller 
for anyone else, she cuts it through 
the center and inserts the necessary 
width, or lays a fold to take it up, 
Given goods, one pattern, and one ap- 


“The Pursuit of Happiness” 


the shops cookies and cakes “like 
mother used to make.” These we eat 
with ice cream we brought packed or 
with tapioca pudding, or with delicious 
fresh fruit. We utilize the dying 
embers of our fire to roast marsh- 
mallows on our wienie-sticks from 
which the men have shaved the wienie 
flavor, 

A large lard can into which to pack 
the lunch suits us better than a bas- 
ket. Liquids we put into milk bottles 
with their paper caps on. They pack 
easier and are less liable to be broken 
than fruit cans, and can be arranged 
so they will not upset in the lard can. 
A damp towel should be 
wrapped around the buns 
to keep them moist. After 
the milk bottles are in the 
lard can we pack all the 
small things around them 
and fit the lid on tight to 
keep out the dust. A child 
may sit on this can while 
we ride to the woods. 
When unpacked we use it 
as a receptacle for water. 


Unless we are certain of 
good drinking water we , 
carry it from home in a 
thermos bottle. The coffee 
water, being boiled, gives 
no danger from typhoid 
contagion. 

After we have burned 
our paper plates and nap- 
kins, we put out our fire 
with sand and water to be 
sure it can do no damage. 
And, we promise you this, 
Mr. Land-owner, we will 


-has not in recent years. 
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plicant for a gown, and there is lit 
the smart seamstress of today cann 
do. 


Women everywhere are maki 
themselves paper dress forms. It 
line with the renewal of garment m 
ing at home. Manufacturers tell 
goods by the yard is selling now as 


With the paper dress form, th 
men are making come true the d 
of Bobbie Burns “O, wad some 
er that giftie gie us to see ourse 
ithers see us.” With the dress 
before her, Wifie does not nee 
ask Hubby, “Do I look fat?” She ¢; 
judge that for herself. 

The method of making the 
form is to put on a rather snug 
shirt over the corset and _ brass 
Someone then covers it with stri 
gummed paper, such as mere 
use to seal packages. The strips a 
put on straight, and crisscross mu} 
as a bandage is wrapped until it e¢ 
ers the garment completely. A 
coat of shellac is then administ 
When dry, and it does not take 
it is cut off front and back, then 
ened together with the paper 

A piece of corrugated paper i 
the shape of the lower part and fa 
ened to the form by means of | 
gummed paper. When the form 
mounted on a standard the height 
the woman from the dress form doy, 
it is all ready for business. 

The present plan for making dre 
forms is for half a dozen wom 
get together and each make one, 
ing one another. When a gro 
these dress forms are set on the 
in a row, it is funny to see the h 
bands come in for the picnic sup}! 
and each pick out his wife’s. 


not leave you empty sardine 
olive bottles, or soiled papers, f 
always gather up the refuse and 
it home to dispose of in the r 
way. 

To avoid the carrying of 
dishes, which makes a heavy pai 
most of the stores today paper ple 
cups, saucers and every kind of di 
needed for the picnic table | 
obtained. 

When the picnic is over, we put 
our outfit of utensils together 
convenient place where they m 
picked up quickly when so 
honks the horn for the next joy 
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|The following recipes, taken from 
{2 Danish Pride Idea Book, will ac- 
aint the housewife with the super- 
|; qualitiy of Danish Pride Milk. In 
/s camp or summer home where it 

difficult to obtain fresh milk for 
‘oking and table use, Danish Pride 
ilk will take its place in every way. 


Hot Griddle Cakes 
cups flour, 
iblespoon butter, 
tablespoons sugar, 
ig teaspoon Salt, 
cup Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 
cup water, 
eggs, beaten. 
ub butter into flour, add sugar, 
t, milk, water and eggs and beat 
Cook on hot greased griddle; 
ve with sugar or syrup. 


ups cooked chicken, diced, 
ip French dressing. 


Dressing 


teaspoon white pepper, 
teaspoon paprika, 

up vinegar or lemon juice, 

p Danish Pride Evaporated Milk, 
ed, 


a salad bowl with the lettuce 

$ and eggs cut in thin slices. 

the chicken in the center and 
ate with the French dressing. 


make the dressing: Beat the 
and honey together in a small 
span, add seasoning and vinegar, 
until the mixture reaches the boil- 
point. Take from the fire, cool, 
the milk and serve separately in 


ice boat. 


! hip Danish Pride Evaporated 
c: Put one can of the milk into a 

cepan, cover with cold water, bring 

boiling point and boil for fifteen 

lutes, cool and pour into a bowl. 
to become icy cold and whip 
crushed ice. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
cups flour, 


blespoon shortening. 
cup Danish Pride Evaporated 


Mix the water and 
Oogether thoroughly and add. 
out on a floured bread board, 
!or roll out to three-quarter inch. 
! with biscuit cutter and bake in 
1K Oven. Sufficient for three or 
| 
Plain Sugar Cookies 
‘cup butter (or substitute), 
sugar, 
, beaten separately, 
up Danish Pride Evaporated 


el 1p water, 
spoon vanilla, 


Spoons baking powder (heap- 


en teaspoon soda, 
ps flour, 
butter and sugar, add 3 yolks 
Milk, water, vanilla and a 
of salt. Add the beaten whites 
, then baking powder and soda, 
i with the flour—add enough flour 


White Cake 
up butter, 
Danish Pride Evaporated Milk, 
‘Ups sugar, 
‘ DS hour, 
» corn starch, 


ee 


Danish Pride Recipes 


1% teaspoons baking powder, 

7 egg whites. 

Mix corn starch, flour and baking 
powder together, add sugar and butter 
togther with the milk, lastly the 
whites of seven eggs with the flour, 
flavor to taste. 


About Vitamines 


By DR. E. V. McCOLLUM - 


Professor of Chemical Hygiene, Johns Hopkins 
University 


‘HE question is frequently asked 

by the public at large, What are 

Vitamins? Broadly we might an- 
swer that question by asking another: 
What is electricity? 

Just what exactly constitutes vita- 
mins scientists have not told us, but 
like electricity, we know their effect. 

During the last few years it has 
been discovered that there are three 
substances of remarkable interest 
which the diet must supply, which 
were not suspected to exist until re- 
cently. They are remarkable in the 
fact that but a scrupulously small 
amount of each of the vitamins are 
necessary to meet the needs of an 
animal, but even the small amounts 
which cannot be dispensed with, are 
not present in many fouds. 

One of these will not take the place 
of another. All must be supplied. 
When one or another of these three 
substances is absent from the diet or 
is furnished in an inadequate quantity 
there results a peculiar disease. There 
are three, and they have heen calied 
“deficiency diseases.” These vitamins 
are now most generally termed, fat 
soluble A, water soluble B and water 
soluble C (a fourth is now suspected). 

An eye disease of a certain type 
called xeropthalmia is due to faulty 
diet. The vitamin, fat soluble A, pro- 
tects against it. This vitamin is not 
abundant in any of our foods except 
butter fa‘ and egg fat. Tt is less 
abundant in the leaves of plants but 
is found nowhere else among our ordi- 
nary foodstuffs in sufficient quantity 
to meet the needs of a srowing child 
cr an adult. Strange to say, fat solu- 
bite A dees not ocenr in any of the 
vegctallde fats or oiis. 

Blindness results in 1 short tite if 
the dict is wholly lacking in this pro- 
tecting substance. 

Beri beri, embodying a manifesta- 
tion of general paralysis, is also one 
of the deficiency diseases. Beans, 
peas, raw and cooked vegetables of all 
kinds, milk, eggs and fruit are all good 
sources supplying the vitamin, termed 
ante-neurotic or water soluble B, for 
the prevention of this disease. 

Scurvy is another disease due to a 
faulty diet. It is now chiefly met with 
in babies who have not been properly 
fed. Scurvy is easily prevented by 
the inclusion in the diet of moderate 
amounts of fresh unheated fruits or 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, lettuce, 
celery, etc.. or by the use of raw milk. 
The vitamin effective in protecting 
against this disease is called the ante- 
scorbutic or vitamin C. : 

Rickets, while not definitely a de- 
ficiency disease, in the exact sense as 
the foregoing diseases. it is the direct 
result of faulty nutrition in children. 
Its chief characteristic is faulty bone 
growth. There is much evidence that 
a lack of sufficient amount of fat solu- 
ble A is one of the factors associated 
with the cause of rickets. 

Pellagra is another disease due to 
faulty diet which it is believed may be 
corrected by the use of vitamin-car- 
rying foods. 

A diet containing an abundance of 
milk, eggs and green vegetables will 
cure pellagra, it is said, in its early 
stages. ; 

Many of the foods which form our 
stanle diet are deficient in one or an- 


other form. 
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There is no substitute for good health 
and pure food—and there is 


No Substitute for DANISH PRIDE MILK 


DANISH PRIDE MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
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The Old Carriage Maker 
Had an Important Truth 


éé 
To make each part as strong as the rest,”’ was his 
way of “building a wonderful, one-horse chaise that 
wouldn’t wear out till judgment day.” 


This illustrates a fact that is keeping many doctors 
busy these days—human bodies, like chaises, break 
down because some part isn’t as strong as the others. 


Very often it’s because of ill-balanced food, lack- 
ing in some important element of nutrition. This is 
especially true of ills developed in childhood, and 
carried on through life. 

Grape-Nuts, that world-famous, ready-to-eat cer- 
eal, brings the plan of building each part as strong 
as the rest—to serve human need. Grape-Nuts 
contains all the nutriment of those best of the field 
grains, wheat and barley, including the vital min- 
eral elements, and it is a wonderful food for build- 
ing and sustaining health and strength. 


The delicious flavor and crispness of Grape-Nuts 
make it a welcome dish whenever you’re hungry. 


Grape-Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 


“There’s a Reason” 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


New Buildings 


World-Famous Cruise on the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation Palatial Steel Steamers 


“TIONESTA” ‘JUNIATA” ‘“OCTORARA” 
Duluth to Buffalo and Niagara Falls 


UXURIOUS comfort, beautiful scenery and educa: 
iS tional value. Cruising Lake Superior, Straits of 
~~ Mackinac, Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River and 
numerous other bodies of water making the Great Lakes A 
group. Most enjoyable routetothe East. Passenger ser- ic 
vice exclusively every three days, stopping at Houghton, 7 
EN AS Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland. 
ane SS Best dining service and sleeping accommodations in the world 

: included in tare DANCING GAMES ORCHESTRA 


Tickets and reservation at J. F. CONDON, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Marine Trust Building, BUFFALO 
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Wholeso me Menu Hints — 


Breakfast 


Rolled Oats with Dates. 
Three-Minute BEggs (in egg cups) 
Hard Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 


Creamed Asparagus on Toast 
Bran Rolls Cottage Cheese Salad 
Jam Cake 


Dinner 
Meat Balls -Mashed Potatoes 
Spinach Fruit Salad 
Orange Tapioca Custard 


RECIPES 


Cottage Cheese Salad—Heap a table- 
spoon of cottage cheese on a lettuce 
leaf. Lay strips of current jelly 
across it and garnish with four salted 
almonds stuck with points in, Serve 
with or without mayonnaise. Nu- 
tritious and inexpensive. 

Meat Balls—Cook together half can 
tomatoes, one green pepper and one 
onion, chopped. Drop into this meat 
balls composed of uncooked, chopped 
meat seasoned with onion, pepper and 
salt, bread or cracker crumbs and one 
egg if desired. Cook gently one-half 
or three-quarters of an hour, according 
to the size of the meat balls. 


Boston Brown Bread—Sift togther 
one cup bread flour, two cups gra- 
ham flour, two cups corn meal, add 
one cup molasses, three and one-half 
cups thick sour milk, two teaspoons 
soda and one teaspoon salt. Mix 
thoroughly, divide into three molds 
and steam one and one-half hours. 
This bread is much improved by stand- 
ing in a hot oven about fifteen minutes 
after it is steamed, to dry out. 

Graham Gems — Two tablespoons 
sugar, two tablespoons butter (cream 
together) one egg and pinch of salt 
(well beaten), one cup sour milk, one 
teaspoon soda dissolved in the milk, 
one cup graham flour and one cup 
white flour, sifted. Mix all ingredi- 
ents. Bake in hot oven twenty min- 
utes. Makes eight gems. 

Escalloped Meat—Grind up meat 
from knuckle of veal or large beef 
soup bone used in making soup stock. 
Place in baking dish. Add layer of 
well cooked macaroni. Then pour 
over one cup well. seasoned, tomato 
or cheese sauce. Top with buttered 
crumbs. Bake till well browned. 

Fruit Salad—Sliced pineapple, half 
pear, quartered marshmallow, . Place 
on lettuce leaf. Serve with sweet- 
ened whipped cream, flavored sharp- 
ly with lemon juice. 


Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubard. Coddled Eggs. 
Coffee. Toast. Milk, 
Lunch 
Baked Potatoes. Bacon. 


Bran Muffins. 
Prune Pudding with Cream 


Dinner 
Pot Roast. Rice and Gravy. 
Home Made Chili Sauce. 
Rolls and Butter. 
Combination Salad. 
RECIPE'S 

Prune Pudding—1 cup of cooked 
prunes seeded and chopped, % cup 
sugar, % cup chopped nuts, % cup 
bread crumbs, salt, % cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 1 teaspoon fat (melted), 
1 teasnoon baking powder, 2 eggs 
(beaten light). Mix in the order giv- 
en. Bake in a buttered baking dish 
about 30 minutes, Serve with plain 
or whipped cream. The eggs may. be 
omitted, especially when they are 
high. 

Pot Roast—A piece of round. about 
2% inches thick, weighing about 2 
pounds. Round steak is good because 
there is only the one bone, and not 
much fat. Put some suet in an alumi- 
num kettle then add meat, sear and 
brown; add 1 medium sized onion 


Coffee. 
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sliced and a tablespoon of dried <¢ 
ery leaves. Add enough wate 
cover and let simmer for about t 
hours. This roast is lovely slic 
cold, or the gravy and meat with 
few vegetables, potatoes, onions a 
carrots make a nice meat pie. Ort 
meat can be ground for sandwich 
or croquettes. 4 
Mayonnaise Dressing—1 whole 
1 tablespoon vinegar~or lemonall 
1 tablespoon salt, 1 pint salad oil, 
teaspoon dry mustard, dash of pa 
ka. Beat egg until light, add 1 tak 
spoon oil at a time until three a 
added. Then add % cup of oil at 
time until I pint is used. Beat all 
time. Add mustard, salt, vinegar 
lemon juice. This makes a mil 
vored dressing. For combination 
ad use lettuce with sliced cucumbh 
and a flavoring of onion. Add dre 
ing when vegetables are arranged 
salad plates. . s 


Use of Left-over 


Almost every housewife or co 
a prejudice against.some sort of le 
over vegetable.- Some insist that y 
cannot make use of leftover cook 
onions or cauliflower, while , 
have no use for baked white or 
potatoes that have been left oy 
As a matter of fact there is som 
of using almost every leftover ve; 
table, with the possible exception 
French fried sweet or white potato 
When they are made of very 
slices of potato they may be reheat 
in the oven, but the fairly thick piec 
are seldom good when reheated. 

Any leftover vegetables may be™ 
for flavoring soups, scalloped disl 
and hash. A number of vegetab 
may be mixed together and used © 
a salad. 

The course stalks and roots” 
celery make a good vegetable di 
when cut in pieces and boiled a 
served with a cream sauce. Ti 
also make a good cream of a 


soup. 

The leaves of celery are valuable 
the soup for flavoring. ‘Any lefto) 
celery leaves can be dried out in 
lukewarm oven, put into a glass 
and kept for flavoring soups, sauc 


ete. 

Leftover string beans may be ui 
with leftover bacon to make a g( 
luncheon dish. Suppose you have 
cup and a half of the beans, then - 
will need about three slices of | 
cooked bacon. Begin by using a lif 
bacon fat with one tablespoon of fii 
and three-quarters of a cup of 
to make a white sauce. Now 
the beans and bacon ready cut 1 
small pieces. Mix this with the ¥ 
cooked white sauce, flavor with § 
and pepper and serve on pieces 
toast. . o 


A GOOD SALAD. 

Vitamine Salad—% cup finely ch 

ped raw cabbage, % cup finely cb 

ped carrots, mix with salad dres 
and serve on lettuce. 


Narrow loaf pans insure thoro 
baking. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg - Strain, hare 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Wei 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on da) 
chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe d 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. 
white diarrhoea. woos 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, M 


‘hs From our farm raised, sele 
Baby Chicks fret strain of S.C. White 
Official records at M. A. C., 244, 237, 227 
average 220.8. Write for catalogue. ig 
Strick Poultry Farm, Hudsonville, Mich., R.R. 4 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guar 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mi mM, 


\ 


CHERRIES 


| ERE is a romance about cherry- 
| time, whether from the cheery 
red of the tree loaded with the 
pened fruit, or because 

jhe can make a cherry-pie, quick as 
| cat can wink its eye, 

it she’s a young thing and cannot 
: leave her mother.” 

She can make it quicker, “Billy Boy, 
lly Boy” if she uses only an under- 
ust, spreads well sugared cherries 
er this, and on top puts a meringue 
whipped cream, when the pie is 
ne. 

Here is something you will like: 


ae: Cherry Pudding 

Mix one egg, tablespoon fat, half 
aspoon salt, half cup sugar, one- 
urth cup milk, cup flour, and two 
aspoons of baking powder—the lat- 
¢ sifted into the flour. Into this bat- 
¢ mix one pint of pitted cherries. 
eam one hour in cups or baking 
wder cans. Serve with pudding 
uce. ee 


Cherry Snow 


Prepare gelatin in the usual way. 
hen cold beat into it the whites of 
ree eggs, one pint of cherry pulp put 
rough a colander, and one cup of 
wdered sugar. Beat all until very 
ff, Set on ice to harden and serve 
‘sherbet glasses. 
Jherry cake and cherry pudding 
ty be made with any good recipe 
r a foundation, adding floured cher- 
‘S$ as you would raisins for the cake. 
r shortcakes either the cooked and 
‘eetened or the raw, pitted, and well 
zared cherries may be used. 

Cherry Dumplings 
Wrap cherries into the center of a 
lare of good pie-crust. Do not use 
jar or it will be too runny, When 
xed crisp, serve with a very sweet 
dding sauce. 
Sherries make a tart combination 
+h bread pudding and custard, using 
’ cherry jam when the custard is 


Yherries may be cooked with tapio- 
or corn starch. When cold whip 
0 the dish whites of eggs, or serve 
hh whipped cream. 


RHUBARB 
Sherbert 


Vash eight good stalks of rhu- 
‘. Do not peel, cut into small 
ces, put into saucepan with one 
wt cold water and cook until ten- 
. Add grated rind and juice of 
» lemon, sweeten to taste, stir un- 
Sugar is dissolved and stand aside, 
‘ered, in a cool place for several 
irs. Strain through a muslin cloth 
{ chill. Carbonated water may be 
‘ed just before serving. 


bd : Foam 


‘ut rhubard into smail pieces and 
W gently with a cupful of moist- 
id sugar until tender; add juice 
a lemon, mash well with a spoon 
urn it into a glass dish. Pour 
' cupful of milk over it and stir 
oughly until the mixture becomes 
hy. Let stand about half an hour 
serving. 


¢ 


K FINISHING trial offer any size 6 ex, film 
dev. & 6 prints finished and 1 enlargement 
_ Purdy’s Studio, Wells, Minn. 


Fritters 

Sift together two cupfuls whole 
wheat flour, one cupful white flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of Sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Have ready two 


‘lightly beaten eggs mixed with one 


cupful of milk and stir in the dry 
ingredients. Add one cuptful finely 
chopped rhubarb and two tablespoon- 
fuls melted butter. If necessary add 
more milk to make a drop batter. 
Drop by spoonfuls into deep, hot fat 
and fry until brown. They should be 
crisp. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 
or roll in grated maple sugar. Serve 
with honey. 


How to Buy Meats 


EW housewives are intelligent 

buyers of meat, although - we 

spend one-third of our food allow- 
ance for it. It takes experience and 
study to learn wise meat buying and, 
long as we Have been at it, we have 
failed to give’ the matter proper 
thought, 


We can get the necessary informa- 
tion from bulletins and home econom- 
ics books and charts, and we will find 
the butcher a help if we will show 
earnest interest. 

Learn all you can about one cut, 
then tackle another. Order your cuts 
by name, if you can, and if you can 
see it cut, so much the better. Have 
the trimmings sent home with the 
meat. You pay for them and can use 
them in many ways. 

The nourishment is practically the 
same in meats which are expensive or 
cheap; tender or tough; of beef, mut- 
ton, fish or fowl. (Pork is low in nu- 
trition.) The belief that red meat is 
more nutritious and that white meat 
is more easily digested is false. As 
a food, one kind is as good as anoth- 
er, but the wide range in flavor and 
price is enough to make us particular 
about the meat we buy. 

A tender, juicy steak is of fine, firm 
texture, the connective tissue is ten- 
der and not tough, and the lean is well 
flecked with fat. Beef and mutton are 
dark red, but veal and lamb are pink. 
If the animal is too young the meat 
will be flabby and watery. The water 
will evaporate in cooking leaving it 
shrunken and dry. 

Meat should have a fresh, fiesh odor 
and should not have dark, dry edges 
or spots. Diseased pork has yellowish 
spots through it. 

It is economy to buy the cheaper 
cuts and, by proper cooking, make 
them delicious. Add the flavor they 
lack, and make them. tender by dis- 
solving, with long slow cooking, the 
tough connective tissue. It is the 
flecks of fat distributed through the 
lean which makes the fine flavored, 
high priced meats. Lean meat, which 
is cheaper, may be made almost as 
good by adding fat in cooking. 

The amount of gristle and bone in 
a pound of meat is a consideration, 
It is largely waste and the more there 
is of it, the less meat you are getting 
for your money. 

One way to economize in buying 
meat is to purchase less of it. A small 
amount is valuable in the diet, but we 
eat about twice as much of it as is 
good for us. 


. 


SUGGESTION. 
Strawberry Jam that always turns 
out fine and which anybody can make. 
Wash and hull strawberries, then 
mash with a potato masher. Now 


-measure berries with a cup, and to 


each cup of berries add 2 cups of 
granulated sugar. Mix all together, 
put on fire and let boil just exactly 7 
minutes then pour out into glasses. 
This is clear and a pretty bright red 
color. 


A teaspoon of baking powder will 
make fudge more creamy. 


said the strong swimmer, 
‘Tm not afraid.” 


Sy oy PF 


So he matched his strength against the swirl of the 
rapids, and laughed at the danger, and kept repeating the 
stunt, until— 


It was the day the life-savers had been waiting for— 
that day the call for help came. 


It’s an easy matter to smile at coffee warnings when 
you're going strong. 


But a good many strong swimmers won't risk the 
rapids, and a good many coffee drinkers are beginning to 
think of the caffeine in coffee. 


Coffee can disturb nerves and digestion, and often 
it does. 


There’s a safe and satisfying course for everybody in 
the selection of a table drink. 


Postum has charm without harm. It’s the safe drink 
for all, and probably, therefore, it’s the better drink for 
you. Thousands have found it better, and fully satis- 
fying, for them. 


Your grocer has both forms of Postum: Instant Postum 
(in tins) made instantly in the cup by the addition of 
boiling water. Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, 
for those who prefer to make the drink while the meal 
is being prepared) made by boiling for fully 20 minutes. 


“There’s a Reason’ for Postum 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 


BLUEBERRIES 


The shipping season is now with us. 
looking for the best market. 

GREEN BAY IS YOUR BEST BET. Quick delivery, our service 
and prompt returns are what make it so. Berries shipped to us in 
the evening are usually delivered at our door before 7:00 A. M. 
following, and we are usually cleaned up by eyening. Checks are 
mailed out same day sale is made. Many of'our shippers have 
their checks within 36 hours after shipping. Send fer rubber 
stamps for marking your shipments to us. 

Orders filled same 


Crates and Baskets ORDER NOW. 
We Have Been Seiling CLOVERLAND BLUEBERRIES for the Last 


15 Years. 
ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR ABOUT US 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


Pickers and shippers are 


Prices reasonable. 
day as received. 


Boys and Girls 
Make Money During Vacation Days 


Working for Cloverland Magazine 


Write to Boys’ and Girls’ Vacation Money Department, Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Mich., for particulars. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


| 


. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


John D. Cadéiby, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vies Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Cc Harrington, Asst. Casbier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebie County 


ESCANABA 
ig the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Fscanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pobland, Cashier. 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres. ; 


ey 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Officers: 
Bice, Vice Pres.; 


Union National Bank 
of Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $225,000.00 
United States Depositary 
We Invite Correspondence 


Officers: J. M. Longyear, President; D. W. 
Powell, Vice-President; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice- 
President; Ff. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. fox, 


Assistant Cashier; E. A. Brown, Assistant Cash- 

ier. Direetors: John M. Longyear, Daniel W. 

Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 

rf Jenison, J. G. Reynolds, A. T. Roberts, R-. 

P. Bronson, BE. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, M J. 
Sherwood 


re 


Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


Ez 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 

State of Michigan. 
G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vieo 
A. J. Klumb, Asst. 


Officers: 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 


Officers: 
Stryker, Neg Pres. ; 


ies Wilson, Asst, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capitalewt.. cemnass ceca x $200,000.00 
Srp ees oticie a bi Bowie peter $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, “Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 

Officers and Directors: ¥. P. Bobn, Pres.; a. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E.. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Frei, eek Weston, Matt 
urrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; . H. Meed, 


Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
jer; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. 


Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
‘Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


“Pigs Is Pigs” This Year 


é6 HEY’RE keeping the pig 

in the parlor again.” Such 

is the announcement of 

Director Guy H. Hall of 

the National Institute of Progressive 

Farming after a survey of the spring 

pig crop of 1922. Mr. Hall’s survey 

indicates just about a normal. crop, 
or slightly above. 


The Institute’s survey covers not 
only the U. S. Government’s reports, 
put a personal investigation of Secre- 
tary W. J. Carmichael of the National 
Swine Association, at the eleven lead- 
ing markets from Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh to St. Paul and Kansas City, 
surveys of the ten pure-bred swine 
record associations, and the Institute’s 
survey of 14,000 local dealers in all 
parts of the corn and hog belts. Data 
of the various agricultural colleges, 
the state departments of Agriculture, 
and James E. Poole’s investigations 
for the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
are also used in checking and extend- 
ing Mr. Hall’s survey. 

“No pig crop has ever had the spot- 
light so carefully focused on it as this 

1922 bunch of squealers,”’ said Di- 
rector Hall. “It seems the whole 
world was literally sitting at the bed- 
side of Mother Hog this spring; the 
world not asking whether it’s a ‘boy’ 
or a ‘girl’, but HOW MANY, and if 
they were all strong and healthy 
enough to make hogs of themselves 
by next fall. And those pigs that 
arrived received more attention than 
any previous crops of prospective 
porkers in all history. Not only does 
the immediate and vigorous recovery 
of the American farmer depend on 
these infants of the porcine family, 
but all lines of business depending on 
a buying farmer, either direct or in- 
direct, as vitally interested; and that 
means just about the entire industrial 
machine of these United States. Even 
the fate of many a Congressman 
hangs on the pig. Possibly this is 
once when the proverbial economical 
use of the hog will include the squeal.” 


Pure-bred record associations for 
swine are doing such a business as 
they never did before, droves of new 
men starting with pure-breds, all seek- 
ers in the business recording their 
pure-breds, and transfers from sales 
both private and public are numerous. 
Every agency, including Government, 
Farm bureau, pig clubs, agricultural 
colleges and business interested in 
live stock is boosting the farmer to- 
wards pure-breds, 


Opinions of packer and country 
buyers, live stock commission men, 
editors of market papers and shippers 
indicate about a normal pig crop, or 
slightly above. Probably 25% more 
sows were bred than usual, but poorly 
balanced rations as a result of a big 
and cheap corn crop and lack of cash 
to buy balancing protein feeds 
brought overly fat sows to farrowing 
time for the delivery of many weak 
and dead pigs. Then the cold back- 
ward and wet spring took its toll as 
did floods, in spite of the unusual care 
lavished upon the pigs. 


“The pure-bred men have been so 
wonderfully heartened at the sudden 
and unexpected come back of the busi- 
ness in the past few months that they 
have over-emphasized every lost pig 
this. season,’ explained Mr. Car- 
michael, formerly a professor in Ani- 
mal Husbandry at the University of 
Illinois. “With every pure-bred pig 
a potential $50-bill, and even an ordin- 
ary pig without a pedigree possibility 
being seen as turning into a $20 gold 
piece next winter, every lost pig 
has been talked about. When a care- 
less and over-fat mother steps or lays 
on one or two of her offspring, she 
brings tears to the’ eyes of her owner 


this year, for he sees her as reaching 


right into his pocketbook and biting a 
chunk of real money out of it. The 
farmer was never so hard hit in his 
entire career as during the period 
since war deflation, and his bankers 
and local dealers have been reaching 
for every cent he could find; hence, 
he is watching his pig pen about as 
closely as a bank does its supply of 
ready cash. 


every source of official data on t 


July, 


“Too many people forget tee 
usual pig crop that gets to mark 
less than 5 pigs per sow in the g 
hog raising state of Iowa wher 
many pigs are produced as the nex 
two best states, and the six leadin 
states that stretch across from N 
braska to Ohio including Missouri 
would not average much, if any, ab 
this figure. Ordinarily the loss ¢ 
three or four per litter would not 6; 
cite the farmer particularly. If price 
were down around 6 cents as pr 
dicted, and as they were last fal 
loss of these pigs would be such 
subject of comment, though, of co! 
the average farmer needs the 
cash they will bring him at na 
never before. 


“Farmers would be surprised at t 
way business of all kinds is united 
its opinion that no real prosperity y 
come back to the country un 
farmer gets back to prosperity. H 
the tremendous interest of busine 
general in this spring pig crop 
is the day of the pig. 

“The National Swine Show, to bh 
held at Peoria, next fall, is wr 
assured of larger entries tua 
according to advance enquiries co 
in. 

“The population in general aiaa 
pork in 1921 than it did beef, 
mutton, goat and horse mea D 
bined. Industrial inaction while cui 
ing down the average of meat-e 
seems to concentrate on por 
cheapest. Then we have an incr 
export of lard going to Germany 
those famine areas being fed t 
American relief. Some 14,000,0( 
pounds of lard per week is 
abroad. There seems no likelihoo¢ 
this export consumption decre: 
for considerable time. When ite 
to producing animal fats, there | 
other spot in the world like our ¢ 
belt and the hog as a quick convel 
of this corn fat into animal fat, 

“T don’t look for hogs to drop 
the 9-cent mark when this pig ¢ 
goes to market next fall and w 
We have had three big corn crops 
the law of averages seems to me W 
give us a short corn crop. That b 
carry-over of corn we did have bh 
rapidly melted away because farme 
had no money to buy other feeds, ¢ 
hogs have been such a won 
market for it; hence, the amout 
corn on hand when the 1922 ¢ 
ready to feed will be surpris 
small.” 

Cheap corn and weak pigs go 
gether, explains “Jim” Poole; and th 
is the answer right now to the ] 
pig mortality. While probably 26 
more pigs are arriving this year uh 
last, the weakness of these D 
cutting down the number that 
follow the sows this summer to abi 
the figure of last year. 

“But don’t. mistake the care WI 
which they are being handled # 
year,’ added Mr. Poole. ‘They 
actually keeping them in the pal 
when these little weak fellows C0! 
along, and the number raised ont 
bottle is legion; every youngstel 
the Corn Belt has a flock of pets. ~ 

“We have been in close touch W 


pig crop, the statisticians of th 
ious states being here at a confe 
a few days ago. Their reports 
well as those of the Iowa Stat 
lege for Iowa, which covers the 
est hog population of the worl 
seem to indicate that 1922 pig 
be right close to the number o 
when they mature. However, t 
is the feature of weaker constit 
in this pig crop with more like 
of contracting disease, but this 
will likely be offset in increase 
of serums and insurance of 
kinds against disease.” 


Minnesota women are een 
ganizing a Woman’s Committee 0: 
Anti-Lawbreaking League and 
asking movies and newspapers t 
frain from jokes or ridicule aime 
prohibition or from anything = 
would create disrespect for law 
make difficult its enforcement. — 


Te Who Owns Hi 


W THY has life in America in 
A / many ways become far less 
y' stable and far less secure? 
Because there is a_ great 
etching out of the vast mass of 
ple in industrial labor and agricul- 
e, seeking a fulfillment of a real 
cy of living conditions. Men 
*e something that will stabilize 
ir lives. To many people, there is 
hing ahead but the daily grind, and 
are willing to try any new meas- 
any new life, in the belief that 
change their present circum- 
es. 

‘hey have experimented in Russia. 
»y have experimented in North Da- 
a and have not found a solution— 

unscrupulous masters. 
ou believe that with continued im- 


I would not defend it 

oment if I thought there was 
ther system that could better 
re the community at large, nor will 
end it, if I am ever convinced 
ere is one, that will better 

fe all the people, True it is in 
of constant reform. It has had 
power, without, in the same meas- 
accepting the yolk of responsibil- 
nd noblesse oblige should be its 


who are the holders of capital 
erica today, do not know that 
e. They do not know that cap- 
is the product of past labor used 
further production—or in other 
that anything available to in- 
one’s power or influence is cap- 
he rude bow and arrow of the 
hn was capital, a workmans tools 
capital, a man who owns his home 
es capital, a man who has a 
account has capital. Does it 
signate personal ownership, and 
f personal ownership one of the 
t stabilizers in the world? 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


s Home is Owned by His Home 


By JOHN H. PUELICHER 


First Vice-president, American Bankers Association 


(This message was Presented to the meeting of the Colorado Bankers’ Association at Glenwood 
Springs June 22) 


The most stable population of Amer: 
ica has always been made up of the 
small home or land owner. As the 
English colonists secured the right to 
hold property, ythey became establish- 
ed. That ownership brought a higher 
form of civilization, a desire to live 
happily as a community of individuals 
each respecting the others and the 
rights of others. It brought greater 
contentment. It encouraged the peo- 
ple to work and develop their holdings, 
since the improvement and betterment 
of these would result in reward to the 
owners. 

Today a man who owns his home or 
his farm, is, in a measure, owned by 
his home or his farm. There are so 
many elements of respectability that 
come to him who finds permanent 
shelter for his loved ones. He prob- 
ably worked hard to possess it, and 
when he has it he tries to make it at- 
tractive and hold on to it. It is a 
force for law, since a home owner de- 
sires protection by law. He acquires 
respect for the property of others. He 
wants good sound government and de- 
sires to become an advocate of law 
and order. Ownership makes him vi- 
gilant. I think it was Gladstone who 
said “Property always has one eye 
open.” 

But a man can seldom be a home 
owner or a farm owner or the owner 
of any of the stabilizers of life until 
he has been or is the owner of a sav- 
ings account. 


Do you know that out of every 1,000 
people in Switzerland 554 are savings 
depositors? There are in Denmark 
443, in Belgium 387, in France 346, in 


England 302, and in Italy 200 out of 
every 1,000, and yet in the United 
States we have but 99 savings deposi- 
tors out of every 1,000 inhabitants? 
Almost 500 per cent more in Switzer- 
land! Does that signify anything to 
the task the American banker has be- 
fore him? 

You know too that tenancy instead 
of ownership is growing among our 
farmers, In 1880, the farms which 
were operated by tenants constituted 
25.6 per cent of the total number of 
farms in this country. By 1920 38 per 
cent, or practically four out of every 
ten farms, were operated in this way. 

We cannot become stabilized unless 
we become a nation of owners. We 
cannot become a nation of owners un- 
til we are a nation of savers. How 
are we to become savers? In the first 
place, we must know how to work. 
We must know how to save. We must 
know how to take care of our savings. 
We must know how to send those sav- 
ings back into circulation. We must 
have a goal and a confidence that that 
goal can be reached because we un- 
derstand the workings of economic 
law which governs our living, and 
working and trading. 


It all comes back to education. We 
have tried many laws and many am- 
elioratives to rid our society of the 
poverty and ignorance about us. We 
have more or less accepted the say- 
ing, “The poor always ye have with 
you.” Perhaps there is no panacea for 
poverty, for there will always be the 
few irredeemably lazy and the few 
more who become thoroughly discour- 
aged and overwhelmed by misfortune, 


so that they either must, or do give up 
the race, yet most of the “poverty”, 
“borderline poverty,” or, “day by day 
existing and. nothing more,” (from 
among which group come so much mis- 
understanding and radical action), is 
due to a lack of knowledge of those 
things which would urge foresight—a 
lack of knowledge as to how to save 
today for a future need. As Huripedes 
said, “A bad beginning makes a bad 
ending.” 

If ignorance of money matters and 
of the use of financial institutions are 
among the greatest causes of the mis- 
fortune, lack of prosperity and misun- 
derstanding among so large a mass of 
our people, does that not warn us of 
the need of education in these mat- 
ters? It means giving the people a 
knowledge of economic law so that 
they have a means of working, and 
acting and judging for themselves. 

There is no safety in what may be 
told or sold to our people save in edu- 
cation. We do not wish to be leveled 
down in this country. Nor, on the 
other end of the scale, do we desire to 
tolerate the profiteer, but we do want 
to level up—up to a nation of substan- 
tial middle class standards—owners 
of bank accounts and homes, attrac- 
tive and well furnished; owners whose 
food is good and palatable, and in- 
cludes some delicacies; whose cloth- 
ing can have variety and be of good 
material; who can choose their recre- 
ation and their vocation; who can be 
intelligent citizens in a full democra- 
cy, and accept the educational and cul- 
tural opportunities of our country and 
the world, to give them not only pow- 
er, but the enjoyment of the essential 
and eternal value of life. 

This will bring us that intelligent 
electorate which we so strikingly need 
today, We are either on one side of 
the fence or the other, as it were fight- 
ing the foe. These factions must 

(Continued on page 34) 
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have marched the bankers of the northern 


country to blaze the way for productive 


agriculture, comfortable homes and pros- 


perous industry. 


Where once was wild- 


erness there now are thriving towns sur- 


rounded by well cultivated farms. 


Clovas 


erland bankers have helped to work this 


miracle. 


We are glad to co-operate with 


them in their splendid purposes. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 


Milwaukee 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $10,000,000 
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No Matter Where | 


You Are— 


Several of 


have long since left Marquette continue | 
to transact banking business here. 
are familiar with the unquestioned safety 
of this Bank, are acquainted with our of- 
ficers and have learned that our Bank- 


by-Mail service is prompt and efficient. 


Whenever it is not convenient to come to 
the Bank personally, remember that you 


can bank here by mail. | 


First National Bank j 


MARQUETTE, 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized january 22, 1864 | 
Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 


Capital, 


our former customers who 


They 


MICHIGAN 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloveriand 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 | 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern | 
Minnesota are the interests | 
of this bank. | 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
BE. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly. Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Bcandling. A. Bjorkman, W. J, Cud- 
yikes ye Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 


Kim- 


Franson, 


Fugere. 


Michigan’s Senior 
Senator 


(Editorial from the Washington Post of 
March 15, 1922) 


HE candidacy this year of Senator 

Charles E. Townsend, of Michi- 

gan, for re-election to the Senate 
imposes a serious obligation upon the 
state which he has served in that 
body with such distinction. Men of 
his caliber and proved ability should 
be re-elected without being obliged to 
divert their time and thought from the 
important duties which engage their 
attention in Washington. His renom- 
ination, as preliminary to that success 
upon which he could safely count at 
the polls in November, would reflect 
the excellent judgment of the people 
of his state. 

Mr, Townsend has been a close stu- 
dent of government and economics. 
He has been closely identified with 
most of the important questions which 
have come before Congress since he 
entered the House in 1903, becoming 
an authority on railroad and water 
transportation, including the Great 
Lakes and Atlantic ocean waterways 
project. He has been especially ac- 
tive in shaping legislation providing 
for good roads, which will give em- 
ployment to thousands of men. As 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
postoffices and post roads and as the 
ranking member of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, he holds two of 
the most important assignments under 
the Senate organization and occupies 
a position of much power and influ- 
ence. He is the kind of senator the 
Senate could ill afford to lose. 


The farmer who says he doesn’t be- 
lieve in advertising is the one who 
writes to all parts of the country for 
mail order catalogues and then com- 
pares their prices with those adver- 
tised in all the newspapers he reads to 
find out where he thinks he can buy 
the cheapest. 
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i He Who Owns His Home | 


Owned by 
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needs get an understanding of the oth- 
er fellow’s position. We must get over 
the fighting stage into the stage of 
constructively working toward the 
achievement of a goal—a goal of right 
living conditions for all. 

That can come but by a realization 
that whatever injures ‘or benefits one 
part of this country injures or bene- 
fits the whole, and that revolution can- 
not bring anything which education 
cannot bring and education brings it 
without bloodshed and without fam- 
ine. Again it means a knowledge of 
fundamentals. 

Knowledge brings power and power 
brings wealth. The lack of knowledge 
makes for much of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. If we are against 
destruction of man by war, we must 
surely be against physical, mental or 
financial destruction of man whether 
it be on the farm, in the workshop, or 
in the slums. With the understand- 
ing of the workings of industry, of 
trade, of finance, there will be no need 
for large numbers being deprived of 
the necessity of life. There will come 
into existence equitable wages, reason- 
able hours of work, reasonable secur- 
ity of life for the worker and for the 
especially industrious and intelligent 
a share in the future prosperity of 
business. There will come less com- 
petition and more intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

In the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
last year W. G. Sibley said, “All the 
wild ideas of unbalanced agitators the 
world over, in their ignorant and piti- 
able quest for happiness through rev: 
olution, confiscation of property, and 
crime, cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to hapniness 
through poverty or government is over 
the broad and open highway of serv- 
ice. And service always means indus- 
try, thrift, respect for authority, and 
recognition of the rights of others.” 

With such an idea of service we 
would indeed come into a new relation 
of employer and employe, farmer and 
banker, merchant and consumer, gov- 
ernment and citizens, America and the 
world. Only those who understand 
supply and’ demand, personal property, 


Getting a Little 


ESIDENTS and industries of more 

than a dozen towns and cities of 

Western and Northern Michigan 
will be directly affected by the build- 
ing of additional toll and long dis- 
tance lines through that territory this 
year by the Michigan State Telephone 
Company, it is announced. 
ly every point in the Upper Peninsula 
also will benefit directly from the 
project, while many points through- 
out the lower portion of the state will 
be interested. Approximately $150,- 
000 will be expended in the project, 
the company’s officials state. 

Hxtended use of long distance and 
toll wires, growth of the industries 
of Western and Northern Michigan 
and expansion of the Summer resort 
business have caused the company to 
undertake this work, it is stated. The 
number of additional circuits to be 
provided will care for a considerable 
future growth, following the policy of 
the company of looking ahead in pre- 
paring its programs of expansion. 
Some of the construction work, par- 
ticularly between Reed City and Cad- 
illac, and between Petoskey and Mack- 
inaw City, already is under way and 
the remainder will be undertaken as 
rapidly as weather conditions will per- 
mit. 

The project includes the stringing 
of additional toll and long distance 
circuits along the Grand Rapids-Mack- 
inaw City toll line between Reed City 
and the Straits of Mackinae and ex- 
tending across the straits, by way of 
the new cable laid two years ago, to 
St. Ignace and north. Circuits were 


Practical-. 


July, 


His Home 


the principles of prosperity, cap 
and ownership, investments, ete., ¢ 
iuily understand such service. "1 
banker is today looked upon as am 
of that service—as such a servant, 
you realize that you have the unic 
position of serving all these diff er 
factors in our society; that in a I 
measure you can be and should 
the school room, in the counsel 
the Jaboring man, the farmer, the b 
iness man, yes! and in the legis 
ture, bringing this fundamental kno 
edge of economics to our people? — 

The banker has the onaparail 
opportunity today to get out of 
“seat of the scornful” into the ¢§ 
of the umpire, if he will but a 
the task, Is it too much to as 
each banker give one talk a mont 
the schoo] nearest his bank; that 
be prepared to speak on any clu 
vention. labor or any other plai 
giving accurate financial infor 
and teaching financial econom 
This is what the program of the ( 
mittee on Public Education of 
American Bankers’ Association 
for. By September new material 
the talks will be ready. In 3 
places last year splendid results ¥ 
accomplished. In Pennsylvan 
instance, not only monthly pulle! 
were issued, but the bankers bac 
the whole plan, speaking in 
schools and on public platforms | 
used the radio to shout the news fi 
the housetops. California mad 
of its Chapter Men in the cities 
one city reported that 130,000 1 
school students had been reac 
Where the plan has been tried, | 
eators and bankers alike commend 

No success can pay any bankel 
less it be also the success of his ¢ 
munity and his country. His st 
will be greatest through the ser 
he renders working with the gTovl 
child in the schoolroom, the man | 
women in industry, in agriculture 
business and in government bri 
them a new vision of life and sem 
fulfilling the great desire of all o 
for stabilization and contentment. 
the banker himself must be the g 
est servant. 


¢ 
at 


Closer Together 


provided last year between 
Rapids and Reed City. This 
work will include additional — 
as follows:. Grand Rapids to Ci 
Grand Rapids to Petoskey, Cat 
to Petoskey, Kalkaska to Mancel 
Boyne Falls to Petoskey and Peto} 
to St. Ignace. Many of the points 
of Petoskey and Cadillac, such 
inaw, Bay City, Cheboygan and 
will be affected by the additio 
these circuits, it is understood. a 

It is interesting to note, too, 
the Grand Rapids-Petoskey Cl 
will be connected at Grand Rapit 
the Chicago circuit to create a d 
Chicago-Petoskey circuit. This ¥ 
which is being done in conjun 
with the Long Lines departmer 
the American Telephone and | 
graph Company, will greatly fa 
the handling of Summer busine: 
the resort sections tributary 
toskey. 

Completion of the big project, 
stated, will not only provide add’ 
al facilities but will improve { 
mission on all business handled 
this route, with special referen 
business between the two penins 
Officials of the telephone compan 
lieve that much closer relatio 
exist between the business int 
of the Upper and Lower Pe 
and that the telephone lines 
utilized greatly in drawing into ¢ 
harmony the far-lying sections 0 
state, , 


q 


Growing feed for the year Tf 
just as important as having it 
to eat it. : 


y, 1922 


\ Cloverland 


k could operate a chain of branch 
b ishments in the same city in 
ch the parent institution was _ lo- 
id. 

or some time there had been a 
rement on foot to effect a formal 
solidation of the Chatham and Phe- 
National Bank and the Century 
i, a state institution of New York 
’, but the project seemingly was 
T. It was thought, in the first 
e, that the Century’s. eleven 
aches would have to be eliminated 
re it could become a national bank- 
association, but that would defeat 
chief purpose of the merger. Then 
yas felt that the only alternative 
reby the merger could be effected 
1out loss of the branches was to 
vtionalize the Chatham and Phenix 
jonal Bank and apply for a state 
ter. Naturally, neither of these 
natives commended itself to the 
ars and directors, but as was sub- 
ently learned from the Comptroller 
che Currency, neither alternative 
necessary. The plan finally hit 
i-and the one which received the 
:ptroller’s approval provided that 
Century Bank enter the national 
xing system, bringing its eleven 
iches with it, and upon its admis- 


ie 


38 were represented. When Michi- 
was called, two others responded: 
Ty, of Detroit, and Thomas F. 
ston of Bay City, the latter repre- 
ing the governor and also as a 
iber of the Conservation Commis- 


fter dinner there was a geueral 
.equainted meeting and through 
‘Marston I met the Hon. Stephen 
father, director, National Park 
ice, and the moving spirit at the 
ering. 

Vednesday was devoted to meet- 
at the inn, there being three ses- 
s, and during those sessions there 
'nmumbers of resolutions offered, 
» of them being to endorse further 
opriations of public funds for na- 
1 parks; one to add to the red- 
| forests on the Pacific Coast; 
asking for a million dollars for 
h Dakota, the latter put forward 
nited States Senator Norvell; and 
uwking for additional funds to add 
opalachian forest reserve that had 
voted $500,000,000 last year. 


fter lunch, with Maj. W. A. Welch 
ding, Hon. Stephen T. Mather 
2 on state parks and their rela- 
to national parks. He contended 
in order to reduce the cost to 
» desiring to visit the great parks 
te West, and of which many of 
peakers complained, that each of 
states would provide a chain of 
3 Or camping sites not more than 
niles apart. County and munici- 
oreserves and their relation to 
| Parks was another paper. Sani- 
1in national and state parks was 
able paper and was handled well. 
2w Link in the State Park Chain,’ 
le Alleghany Park Commission, 

other subject. Then a general 
fon took up the balance of the 
oon, and the point was brought 
|y many that the center of popu- 
! was in Indiana, and that there 
lot a single National Park within 
a? of it. 


out an hour before the evening 
I was standing near a table in 
of the big assembly room and 
r. Mather glance over in my 
and start over. He was 
half hour reaching me, there 
S80 many approaching him, He 

got over and stated that while 


Banker in Lil’ 


a Old New York 


(Continued from page 11) 


sion it be consolidated with the Chat- 
ham and Phenix National Bank under 
the latter name. 


With the completion of the merger, 
the Chatham and Phenix became the 
only national bank in the country with 
local branches. Once President Kauf- 
man’s genius blazed the way, branch 
banking became quite the fashion in 
ak ay banking circles. 


I asked Mr, Kaufman if he thought 
that there was a possibility that the 
branch bank idea would grow and be- 
come more general. In reply he drew 
attention to the fact that other nation- 
al banking institutions are displaying 
activity in acquiring smaller banks 
and utilizing them as branches, 


“The national branch system no 
doubt in time will be extended by 
banks throughout the country,” he 
said. “It is a convenient system, and 
facilitates banking for customers. Prob- 
ably it would do away with failures in 
the poorer sections. The banks can se- 
cure a diversified business, which is 
the safety valve of the whole banking 
business. A bank that specializes nat- 
urally must suffer when that particu- 
lar field or line of activity in which it 
specializes is at low ebb.” 


eport in Favor of Keweenaw 
: National Park 


(Continued from page 11) 


he would give me a little time, he 
could not promise much of any en- 
couragement. I started to tell him 
how ourselves and untold numbers of 
others of the middle west felt, when 
he noticed a large picture of Fort 
Wilkins, lying on the table, and he 
asked what it was, as he had not seen 
it before. I started to tell him that it 
was the proposed portal of the park 
we were seeking. He asked dozens 
of questions, and then asked if I had 
any more views. I told him I had over 
fifty views of the Fort, its surround- 
ings, and points of interest on the Su- 
perior Trail. I then showed a num- 
ber of them to him, with maps show- 
ing just how the Fort was located; 
lists of ownerships, and the acreage 
in each tract. He then called Mr. 
Marston over and assured him that I 
was representing something’ that 
should be taken up for the use of 
posterity, that it was too valuable to 
be lost sight of, but thought it should 
be taken by the state or by subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Marston endorsed his views 
warmly, but thought it should be taken 
over by the general government. 


“Mr. Mather then said that he 
thought so well of the matter, that he 
would either personally visit it short- 
ly or send up some of his men. I sug- 
gested his coming for our big July 
meeting, that we would be glaa to 
have him as our guest, and he said he 
would consider the matter. 


“T feel pleased with the interest he 
showed in the matter and of the am- 
ple time he gave me, although he was 
in constant demand by others. 


“He was called away then to open 
the meeting, fully a half hour late. 
This was devoted to illustrated pic- 
tures of Washington Natural Parks, 
where fully one-third of the state is 
in parks, too much for the good of the 
taxpayers, this being delivered by Da- 
vid Whitcomb representing the gov- 
ernor of Washington. Messrs. Emery 
and Marston both talked at this meet- 
ing for a few moments, the former of 
the desirability of securing old forts 
before speculators got them, and the 
latter on Michigan generally. 

“The conference as far as talks 
closed that evening, and when it did, 
I really felt that we had made a long 
step toward securing a National Park, 
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and that it was a good move to have 


been represented there, although 
Mather told me not to go back to 


Mr. 
Up- 


per Michigan and tell our people that 
he had promised us a National Park, 
for he could not do that, but that he 


was interested and very much so, 
said he would personally do all 


and 


he 


could to have the property secured for 


park purposes, 
sented it to be, 


if it was as I repre- 


“T left New York and on Saturday I 


met Gov. Groesbeck at Detroit, 


and 


tendered him a personal invitation to 
attend our meetings in July. He said 
he already had invitations and would 
come up, but to keep him advised of 
the preparations for the meeting. 

“On the whole I feel mighty good 
over the outlook and think that we 
have aroused the proper enthusiasm, 
that in time will result in this grand 
tract being secured.” 


Lime the soil and increase 
acreage of alfalfa each year. 


the 
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Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company 


Fidelity and | 
Surety Bonds 
of 
Every 
Description 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 


Small, Excellent Agencv Territory Available in Greater Cloverland 


ASSETS $1,500,000.00 


A Strong and Vigorous Michigan Surety Company 
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NOW Is Your Opportunity to 
OWN A FARM 


BUY WHILE YOU CAN BUY RIGHT 


We Own Over 10,000 Acres of Choice Cut-over Hardwood 
Lands in Michigan. Well Watered by Lakes and Streams. 


Price $4 to $10 per Acre 


Small Payment Down, Balance Easy Terms. Several Choice 


Club and Camp Sites. Address 


JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


BUFFALO, NEW YORY 
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Meeting the Fixed Charges 


3usiness is an interchange of commodities. Since 
the middle of 1919 prices of farm produced com- 
modities have been scaled down. Costs for labor 
and manufactured articles which farmers require 
have been lowered. 

There are certain fixed charges which have not 
been reduced, Debts, interest and taxes must be 
met and paid with dollars that are harder to get. The situation must 
be met by improving the quality of commodities sold. 

Farm crops return more money when fed to improved stock. 


Buy Registered Shorthorns 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Timbered Lands and Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Also a couple of well improved 
one 400 


In tracts of size te sult. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, 
acres, the other 700 acres. 

Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


| J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Menominee Saw Co. © 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
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By BEsGs 


Director of Immigration, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


E WAS ABOUT 50, of power- 

ful build, black-bearded, and 
4 with hands that showed him 
- a worker. One of a delega- 
tion of western farmers inspecting our 
experiment station, this man was giv- 
ing an account of pioneer life to a ban- 
quet group, a dinner in honor of the 
visiting guests. Excluding coffee, all 


products before him were Wisconsin . 


grown. The inviting array, however, 
carried him back in his story to periods 
of drought and crop failure on the 
plains, back to a time in his own 
household when, supplies exhausted, no 
meat, flour gone, the family drew up 
to a.table bare of all food except a 
small plate of biscuits. 
thanks, this good man arose declaring 
he wasn’t hungry, slipped out back of 
his sod shanty and wept. He was pay- 
ing the price. But he stuck and won 
out. 

So, too, the pioneer of previous gen- 
erations in southern Wisconsin met ob- 
stacles, but he made them an oppor- 
tunity to prove his mettle. It was a 
gvlendid environment that developed 
him. Whether native or immigrant, 
he came from a parentage of life spent 
in the open. His mother clad him in 
clothes frem wool which his father had 
clipped from the backs of sheep then a 
part of the stock of every southern 
Wisconsin farm. Perhaps his food 
lacked variety, but great brick ovens 
were heated on Saturday and when 
the doors opened the following morn- 
ing big pots of pork and beans, loaves 
of rye and corn-meal bread and pump- 
kin pies were drawn out. The food 
obtained from the ovens was supple- 
mented, as the week wore on, by boiled 
dinners of salted and corned meats and 
potatoes, cabbage and turnips, Smoked 
ham and bacon was the meat during 
summer and there was fresh meat from 
hog-killing time in December until the 
weather became too warm for its keep- 
ing. 

A muzzle loader hung from the wall 
of the kitchen waiting for some boy to 
pour in three fingers of powder and 
ram it home until the hickory rod 
bounded clear from the barrel. The 
shot-pouch with a box of Ely’s caps lay 
on a shelf near the door and outside 
rabbits scampered among the brush- 
piles. How the boys loved the old gun 
with its inlaid trimmings of silver! 
They slept in the loft with only roof- 
beards and shingles between them and 
the snow and storm outside. And 
those shingles! Hand made, “shake” 
style; they had warped with the heat 
of summer so winter’s snow blew in 
and carpeted the floor. Heavy woolen 
stockings and cowhide boots greased 
with a combination of neats-foot oil 
and beeswax were the foot-coverings 
during the cold and wet weather of 
winter and spring. 

They didn’t pretend to deceive them- 
selves by an imported custom of setting 
the clock an hour ahead, but the day’s 
work in summer was from sun to sun 
and during winter even longer; in 
fact, they followed the excellent prac- 
tice of working until the job was fin- 
ished. Hay was cut with the Arm- 
strong and grain was cradled. Of ne- 
cessity almost every man was a me- 


chanie and fashioned his house, his - 


barn, sleds and carts with his axe, 
broadaxe, frow, draw-shave, auger, 
chisel and saw. 

The markets were Racine and Mil- 
waukee by team rather than steam 
power, two days and maybe more each 
way. But there was maple sugar on 
the shelves in the kitchen and this 
part of the house became the living 
room with its open fire of oak and 
maple, Those early settlers had food 
to eat because it rains in Wisconsin. 
They were well nourished. Demands 
made upon them caused them to work 
out the questions of life for themselves. 
The simplicity of their lives developed 
strong bodies and those whose parents 
settled in the woods in that part of the 
state fifty years ago come from a foun- 
dation stock of which they may well 
be proud. ~ 


After giving . 


-It is a splendid library. Th 


PPA SC Te 


» 

But too freely have young peoy 
day been criticised as unwillin 
start as did their forefathers and 
mothers. It is not to be pregy 
however, that settlers now going 
upper Wisconsin should care tg 
as did the settlers of Walwortk 
ties in the fifties. Nor would w 
them do it. During the half-cer 
times have changed. 


Consider transportation. he 
ble-skein wagon has disappeare¢ 
also the buckboard; the high 
bicycle gave way to the hard-tire 
ty, then the pneumatic, the motor¢ 
and now the auto and truck. 3 
next? 


Consider live stock. The 
brought into southern Wisconsi 
the first settlers was subjected 
the hardships endured by her me 
family. To a great extent she wa: 
own caretaker. In winter 
tied in a cold barn during n 
stormy days and fed on straw a’ 
fodder and dry hay. This was the 
ture that the early Wisconsin 
turned to and asked to become h 
worker after wheat growing ha 
pleted his soil in the seventies 
was the creature under disc 
the .first meeting of the 
Dairymen’s Association at Wat 
If was a critical period in the gs 
history, probably the most criti¢ 
it had become apparent tha 
those engaged in farming had g 
ed in producing enough and more 
was necessary for their mainte 
that anything besides agri 
could be developed in the state 
tected from cold and storms and 
more and better food the cow | 
nized her owner’s care and 
gave him more milk. Fifty 
this better treatment by ski 
has made Wisconsin the premi 
commonwealths in dairying. 

Consider agricultural educatio 
have before me a list of 109 pu 
tions of the Wisconsin agricultur 
periment station for free distribi 


lets are edited by capable m 
know how to present farm sub; 
a helpful and attractive man 
ing in subjects from crop ro 
hairless pigs, the cause and 
What a wonderful financial ad 
it would have been to the st 
this information been avail 
those engaged in the conquest 
ern Wisconsin fifty years ag 
mistakes might have been av 
useless effort saved. In th 
there were few organizations 
ers, no state department of a 
protecting from dangerous 
animal diseases, no farmers’ ini 
no soil survey, no county agents t 
sult about local problems. — 

The early settlers worked 
great handicap. But they wor 
they won and realizing the lim 
of the time started the move 
has given us the numerous 
serving us today. And w 
worked the tremendous mult 
of industrial enterprises and the 
growth of cities increased the de 
for farm products so more Croft 
be raised and better prices oD 
without glutting the marke 


The settler now developing 2 
in the upper counties of Wisco! 
the benefit of all these advantag 
numerous others. The settler of 
days was the forerunner of th 
today. Not knowing it, he 
ing for him. He started wi 
soil; so also may the new 
this period and he may know 
find it. The present settler 
the advantages and few, if am 
disadvantages of his predecess 
can have and does have the salt) 
stantial food. He can clear 
land with less effort. He ne 
out behind the house to ben 
fate for it rains in Wiscons! 
are fish in the streams, g 
timber, and a cord of wood is 8 
a sack of flour any time. — 


bo 
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HE great progressive spirit of 
Cloverland—the Land of Oppor- 
tunity—brings the subject of 
tractors and trucks to the fore- 
und as one of paramount import- 
e. That Cloverland needs power— 
lots of it—has already been shown 
hese columns. The appealing part 
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enough to permit an excellent job be- 
ing done. Quality in breaking counts 
just as good quality of work in all 
field operations is desired to minimize 
the subsequent tillage operations. 

In addition to the above uses for the 
tractor in land clearing, another very 
important use is now made possible by 


Quickest and Easiest Way of Boring,;Holes in Stumps 


ais fact is that power is not needed 
oly for the current production of 
S; it is needed also for land clear- 
and taming which is purely devel- 
ent work yielding future returns 
'y fold its cost. What greater ap- 
| is possible to a red-blooded man 
to feel himself engaged in con- 
i3tive work of such great promise? 
‘land clearing, just as in the culti- 
m of improved farm land, the pro- 
sive man must work with sufficient 
iar to accomplish what must be 
» within the time that it should be 
. This is the spirit and demand of 
times, He cannot afford to be 
licapped by an insufficient means 
tcomplishing things. Power is un- 
jais control; the weather is not, and 
work that he must do must. be 
WWiched in as weather, soil and 
( conditions permit. 
lere is hardly a land owner in 
érland having promising acres not 
\tleared but who wishes that the 
ing job was done and these acres 
tillable. Without sufficient pow- 
accomplish the task the job may 
i an almost hopeless one. But the 
(Mf machinery is tackling the stump 
just as it revolutionized the meth- 
of harvesting and has more re- 
iy changed the mode of highway 
sportation. Now that tractors and 
t can be had on payment plans 
|h permit these units to pay as they 
loverland can have abundant pow- 
2 accomplish more quickly and 
economically the profit-promising 
| that. lie ahead. 
r those who still have land to 
| the tractor offers special advan- 
2 because of the variety of uses to 
lait can be put. Tractors are used 
direct hitch for pulling small 
‘PS, roots and brush; they often 
ish the power for stump pulling 
ines working on larger stumps; 
# are used with the root hook or 
plow for finishing up; then comes 
joreaking of the stump land or 
brush land with brush breaker 
43 or grub breakers. If this job is 
|} done quickly and economically, 
dant power must be available and 
ich work the tractor has no equal. 
y has the power necessary to 
ough,” but its power is steady 


the boring atttachment to tractors 
shown herewith. 


It is claimed that by the use of this 
attachment one man‘can bore from 150 
to 300 holes per day which is much 
faster than hand work, and results, 
too, in holes of the proper depth to as- 
sure efficient blasting. This means a 
great saving of labor at what was for- 


Power Farming in Land of Clover 
my sC. O. REED 


merly one of the meanest jobs in land 
clearing; it also means a saving in dy- 
namite over the hand boring method 
by which holes frequently are not 
bored deep enough or at the proper 
angle and thus require a second shot. 

After the land is cleared by the aid 
of the tractor, the tractor is then 
available for the regular farming pro- 
cesses that follow. Thus, in many in- 
stances in Cloverland, the tractor is a 
dual purpose investment. 


Those engaged in farming, after com- 
pleting their land clearing, will be in- 
terested in the findings of college and 
experiment stations, government bu- 
reaus and farm papers regarding the 
profit of tractors. A large number of 
these investigations have been carried 
on among tractor owners in various 
parts of the country. A review of all 
is not possible here, but if one will 
average these investigations he will 
find that of the large number of trac- 


tor owners asked the questions ap- 
proximately 84 per cent stated that 
they considered their tractors profit- 


abte investments,and approximately 85 
ner cent state that they will again buy 
tractors when their present machines 
are worn out. 

In regard to farm trucks, an average 
of farm truck owners investigated 
shows that approximately 90 per cent 
consider their trucks profitable invest- 
i.ents. 

“hese are surely convincing figures 
in favor of power farming; they are 
pet based on theory, but are the ver- 
dict cf actual users. 

AlVhough considerable is heard about 
the advisability of increasing yields in 
order for the farmer to make more 
profit several economists are of the 
ovinion that increased yield is not 
nearly as important at the présent 
time as a decrease in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The farmer’s net profit is the differ- 


ence between what he gets for his 
product and what it cost him to raise 
and deliver it. If he has no control 


over market prices (basicly these be- 
ing controlled by supply and demand), 
the only thing left under his control is 
the cost of production; this he must 
lower if he is to enjoy a larger profit. 


Curry Hotel 


Ironwood Michigan 


AMERICAN PLAN 

$4 and $4.50 Per Day 
Tourists cordially invited. 
Detail information on routes, 
roads, fishing grounds, and 
places of interest. 

Hospitality of the Home 
Make reservations sufficient- 
ly in advance so that you 
will not be disapponited or 
delayed while we find suit- 
able outside accommoda- 
tions to meet requirements 
of parties. However, we 
will take care of you in any 
emergency. 

ee y, 


Farm management authorities tell 
us that the cost of production is made 
up of two major items: 

1. Fixed expense or overhead, such 
as land, buildings, etc. 

2. Operating expense. 

Fixed expense is largely a set over- 
head not subject to material change. 
But operating expense is subject to a 
decided cut because from 80 per cent 
to 90 per cent of it is composed of man 
and horse labor costs. 

In the last analysis, then, we find 
that in the need of the times for a low: 
er cost of raising and delivering farm 
produce, man and horse labor costs are 
the most susceptible items to attack, 
It is at just these expensive items that 
the whole power farming program is 
chiefly aimed. 


The dairy business is all right, but 
a lot of cows and some farmers are in- 
efficient. 


aS 


The Northern 


with accommodations especially adapted for this travel, leaves Chicago daily, except Sunday, 7:00 
p.m. (Standard Time) and arrives at the North Woods Resorts early the following morning. South- 
bound arrives Chicago 7:15 a.m. (Standard Time). This service in addition to the Ashland Limited, 
leaving Chicago 5:00 p. m. daily. 


A 4 


7000 Lakes 


and innumerable trout streams 
in Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan are 


sending out the call to come early. 


Make your plans now to go to the Great North 
Woods Tourist and Fishing District. The land of 
virgin forests, winding trails and sparkling lakes 
where you can camp, canoe, fish, hike over pine- 
scented trails or just loaf. 


Lakes Special 


Season, 30-Day and Week-End Tickets at Greatly Reduced Fares Now on Sale 


For new illustrated folder ‘Summer Outings” (with large detailed lake 
region map), game laws and full particulars regarding fares and greatly 
improved summer train service, ask any 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


TICKET AGENT 


or Address C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


New Scenic Route to Yellowstone—Ask About It 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Pay One-fourth Down 


This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
picked out of our thqusands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams; and lakes is the combination we 
offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain.- All correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Remainder Easy Terms 
Low Interest 


or 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Water 
Power 
Service 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland and the 
Best Lighted County in the Northwest 


Take Your Choice 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 
25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 
Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or small farms, all 
| accessible by good roads and close to rail transportation. 
i 
i Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
| for Summer Resorts and Homes 
| Write Us for Terms. 
| J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 
| OR 
| GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
| MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
Be) 


DETROIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M. E. O'BRIEN, President 


Write the Home Office 


Opportunities for agents with this Progressive Company, 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
for a Dollar a Year. 


Michigan Pikers Tour Histori 
Cloverland 


(Continued from page 5) 


Agricultural Development, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

During the few moments which will 
elapse between the completion of the 
program and the re-assembling of the 
caravan for the return to Calumet, the 
officers and directors of the Bureau 
will hold an informal meeting for a 
brief discussion of current business. 

Leaving Fort Wilkins at 3:30 o’clock 
the caravan will begin its return trip 
to Calumet, taking the route through 
the Central location, Phoenix, the Old 
Cliff Mine, and Ahmeek, arriving at 
Calumet at about 5 o’clock. 

Thus one hour will be provided for 
the “cleaning up” preparatory to the 
banquet and program in the Colliseum 
at 6 o’clock. 

Immediately following the banquet, 
the second session of the Bureau’s in- 
dustrial program will begin, conclud- 
ing, as nearly as possible, at about 8:30 
o’clock, just in time for the visitors 


Horace Greeley’s Cabin in Keweenaw County, Where He Gained Knowledge 
That Induced His Famous Saying, “Go West, Young Man, and Grow Uj! 
With the Country.” 


' 


| 


to find partners for the big st 
dance and celebration to begin at 
hour. And from 8:30 until midn 
the program reads: “As you plef 
with “hay call” at midnight. 

Friday morning the Pikers } 
again take up their tour sched 
leaving the Copper Country via | 
cock and Houghton, At Hancock 1 
will be entertained at a noon | 
to be provided by local committe; 

Is it any wonder, then, that Cli 
land’s auto fans are grooming i 
“flivs” for the trip to Calumet andi 
weenaw? Is it any wonder thatl 
Development Bureau’s officials feel! 
tified in predicting this event asl 
“biggest and best”? And is it any) 
der that these officials and the ] 
boosters in the Copper Country) 
preparing to entertain the largest 
gation of visitors which has ever | 
neyed to that section for any occat 
in the past? No wonder a-tall, a-ta 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Restored’School House in Keweenaw County, Where Justus H. 
Rathbone, a Pioneer School Teacher, Wrote the Knights of 
Pythias Ritual. 
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Bankers in 


Iember Executive Council Ameri- 
Bankers’ Association, three year 
n—wW. J. Gray, vice president, First 
sional Bank, Detroit. 
jce President American Bankers’ 
ociation for Michigan—C. H. Ben- 
, vice president, Grand Rapids Na- 
ial City Bank, Grand Rapids. 


lember Nominating Committee, 
erican Bankers’ Association—C. H. 
ims, assistant vice president, 
on Trust Company, Detroit, 


lternate Member of Nominating 
amittee American Bankers’ Asso- 
ion—T. C. Yates, cashier, First Na- 
ial Bank, Negaunee. 


ollowing is the complete list of 
ikers, their wives and guests on 
rd the “Noronic,” and those unable 
take the cruise but registered at 
“quette: 


idison—Miss F. B. Cleveland, V. P. 
. Addison State Savings. 
jrian—Joseph P. Libs, A. C., Commer- 
Savings; C. H. Lewis, C., National 
‘k of Commerce. 

bion—C. G. Bigelow, C., Mrs. Bige- 
Commercial & Savings; R. E. Schu- 
her, C., Mrs. Schumacher, Albion 


e. 

legan—E. W. DeLano, P., Allegan 
e Savings; Basil W. Barker, C., First 
onal. diye 
pena—H. <A. Dickinson, A. C., Al- 
ij County Savings; R. D. Stout, A. C., 
ma National. 

an Arbor—W. L. Brasie. 

ud Axe—Joseph N. Rankin, C., Mrs. 
kin, James L. Burgess, V. P., Mrs. 
zess, F. W. Hubbard & Company 
e Bank; Former Governor A, BP. 
per, P., Mrs. Sleeper, State Savings. 
iuttle Creek—Frank Wolf, V. P., Cen- 
National; L. J. Kuehnle, C., Mrs. 
hnle, Merchants Savings. 
ty City—Irving H. Baker, V. P., Mrs. 
er, First National; G. A. Helmreich, 
‘y., Mrs. Helmreich, Bay County Sav- 


esSsemer—W. I. Prince, P., First Na- 
il. 
\dillac—George Chapman, C., Mrs. 
oman, Peoples Savings. 
sppac—A. R. Niles, C., Mrs. Niles, First 
onal. 
ro—S. R. Park, C., Mrs. Park, John 
Quinn, D., Mrs. Quinn, Peoples State. 
fass City—G. A. Tindale, C., Mrs. Tin- 
, Cass City. State; Elizabeth E. Pin- 
P., Roy Bricker, C., Mrs. Bricker, 
ey State. 
larlotte—C. E. Fisher, A. C., 
‘er, Eaton County Savings. 
are—J. S. Bicknell, C., Mrs. Bicknell, 
‘ens State. 
lon—Frank E. Hill, P., Mrs. Hill, 
BH. M. Hill, V. P., E. Hill & Sons 
‘’e Bank. 
Iwood—C, D. Andrews, V. P., Mrs. 
rews, Seeley, Andrews, Bach & Co. 
neord—Frank N, Aldrich, P., Farm- 
State. 
runna—John Y. Martin, C., Mrs. Mar- 
Old Corunna State. 
rsonville—W. J. McCaren, C., Mrs. 
aren, Exchange State. 
Clements, D., Mrs. 
lents, Farmers State. 


cKerville—C. H. 
irand—C. G. Bates, V. P., Mrs. Bates, 


Mrs. 


). Nesbitt, D., Mrs. Nesbitt, Shia- 
jee County Bank. 
it Rock—M. S. Walker, C., State 


ngs. 

Mi—H. E. Potter, A. C., Mrs. Potter, 
P. Graff, D., Mrs. Graff, Citizens 
mercial & Savings; C. S. Mott, P., 
%. Moore, A. C., Mrs. Moore, John S. 
amp, A. C., Mrs. DeCamp, Industrial 


ngs; Miles F. Vincent, A. C., First 
Onal; James Martin, V. P. & C.,, 
Martin, E. P. Hopkins, Genesee 


ity Savings; L. H. Bridgman, V. A 
Bridgman, Union Trust & Savings. 
rd—H. Lyle Johnson, C., Mrs. John- 
Ford State. 

emont—J. Andrew Gerber, P., Old 


t. 
idstone—W. W. Gasser, C., Mrs. 
er, Gladstone State Savings. 
and Haven—B. P. Sherwood, P., Mrs. 
wood, Grand Haven State. 
and Rapids—J. C. Bishop, C., Mrs. 
B Fourth National; Dudley E. Wa- 
., Charles H. Bender, V. P., A. J. 
iard, V. P., B. Vander Muelen, A. 
Mrs. Vander Meulen, Grand Rapids 
inal; Arthur M. Godwin, V. P., Mrs. 
vin, Grand Rapids Savings; Elmer 
irdsall, A. Sec., Mrs. Birdsall, Grand 
ds Trust Co,; Casper Baarman, V. P. 
, Mrs. Baarman, C. Buchanan, Mrs. 
anan, Kent State; Andrew Fyfe, 
Michigan Trust Company; H. A. 
lruff, A. C., George F. Greene, Rep., 
Greene, Joseph Morgan Parsons, 
} Old National; J. M. Parsons, Dil- 
tead & Co. 
};enville—Harrison A, Parker, A. C. 
iville State. 
rhor Beach—Bela W. Jenks, P., D. 
sthaler, V. P., Mrs. Mihlethaler, Hu- 
2ounty Savings. 
trisville—L. R. Ross, C., Mrs. Ross, 
la County Savings. 
Stings—M. A. Lambie, C., Mrs. Lam- 
idastings City; L. G. Tolhurst, A. C., 
| Tolhurst, Hastings National. 
ishland Park—Russell T. Wallace, C., 
} Wallace, American State. 
i d—G, J. Diekema, P., Mrs, Diek- 
} H. J. Luidens, C., First State; Otto 
jier C., Miss G. Kramer, C. H. Mc- 


{ 
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Bride, D., Holland City State; John G. 
Rutgers, V. P., Peoples State. 
Howell—W. E. Robb, P., 

First State & Savings. 

Imlay City—Isaac MecKillen, C., 
MckKillen, Peoples State. ;. 

Jackson—K, L. Potter, V. P., Mrs. Pot- 
ot .George Potter, Neal Potter, Jackson 

ity. 

Kalamazoo—A. Van Bochove, C., John 
McKinnon, D., Mrs, McKinnon, Home 
Savings; H. E. Johnson, P., Kalamazoo 
City Savings. 

Lansing—R. E. Olds, P., Mrs. Olds, 
Frank HE, Gorman, C., Mrs, Gorman, Mrs. 
Geo. H, Sheets, guest, Mrs. M. L. Moody, 
guest, L. M. Wright, guest, Capital Na- 
tional Bank; B. F. Davis, P., Mrs. Edith 
Davis, C. W. Nichols, D., Mrs. Nichols, 
Mark T. Woodruff, Mrs, Woodruff, City 
National; J. Edward Roe, P., Mrs. Roe, 
LO BE. Bement, V. P., Mrs. Bement, R. M. 
Carrier, V. P., Mrs. Carrier, C. E. Toms, 
Ves Patede 1C... Misi Toms, “O;TA. Jenison, 
guest, Mrs. Jenison, American State Sav- 
ings; H. A. McPherson, Commr,, Mrs. 
McPherson, H. C. Mohrman, Dep. Commr., 
Mrs. Mohrman, G. H,. Denfield, State Rep., 
Richmond Backus Co., G. H. Coons, Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, State Banking 
Department, 

Marine City—Dr. A. B. Armsbury, V. 
P., Mrs. Armsbury, Liberty National. 

Marquette—Edward S. Bice, P., Mrs. 
Bice, First National; F. W. Hargreave, 
Union National. 

Mendon—P. L. Estes, C., Mrs. Estes, 
Miss Mabel Schimmel, First State 
Menominee—Henry A, Perry, 

Mrs. Perry, Commercial Bank. 

Merrill—J. R. Dufty, C., State Bank. 

Millington—D. J. Evans, C., Mrs. Evans, 
Bank of Millington. 

Morenci—Miss Willo M; Evans, Teller, 
Wakefield State. 

Monroe—Boyez Dansard, P., Mrs. Dan- 
sard, Dansard State; C. T. Southworth, 
D., Mrs. Southworth, Benjamin Dansard, 
guest, Mrs. Dansard, First National. 

Mount Clemens—A. T, Donaldson, P. 
Mrs. EH. H. Racine, B. V. Nunneley, D. 
Mrs. Nunneley, Citizens Savings; Paul J 
Ullrich, P., Mrs. Ullrich, Ullrich Savings 
Bank. 

Mt. Pleasant—C. W. Riches, C., 
Riches, M. T. Kenney, D., Mrs. Kenney, 
W. E. Lewis, D., Mrs. Lewis, Exchange 
Savings; John W. Benford, C., Mrs. Ben- 
ford, Isabella County State. 


Mrs. Robb, 


Mrs. 


guest, 


, 


Mrs. 


Munising—Chester D, Masters, C., First 
National of Alger County. 
Muskegon—H, C. Wagner, C., Mrs. 


Wagner, Hackley National; F. M. Bruen- 
inger, C., Muskegon Savings; George W. 
Zinky, V. P., Mrs. Zinky, Union Nation- 
al 


Muskegon Heights—H. A. Morris, C., 
Mrs. Morris, First State Savings. 

Owosso—Oliver L. Davis, C., Mrs. Da- 
vis, A, L. Nichols, V. P., Mrs. Nichols, 
James Mulhall, D., Frank H. Rush, D., 
Citizens Savings; J. Edwin Ellis, D., Mrs. 
Ellis, Owosso Savings; W. F. Gallagher, 
P., Mrs. Gallagher, W. A. Rosenkrans, 
C., Mrs. Rosenkrans, L. C. Hall, V. P., 
Mrs. Hall, A. E. Foster, D., Mrs. Foster, 
W. D. Whitehead, D., Mrs. Whitehead, 
Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, State Savings. 
,Otsego—C, I. Clapp, P., Mrs. Clapp, First 
State. 

Oxford—Frank L. Olive, C., Mrs. Olive, 
Oxford Savings. 


Petoskey—A. W. Gibson, A. C., First 
State. Y . 
Plainwell—M. Vander Maas, C., Citi- 


zens State Savings. 

Pontiac—C, #}. Waldo, V. P., Commer- 
cial & Savings; B. M. Greene, Rep., Mrs. 
Greene, National Bank of Pontiac. 

Port Huron—Russell T. Jackson, A. C., 
Mrs. Jackson, W. D. Smith, Jr., D., Fed- 
eral Commercial & Savings; Gus Hill, P., 
Mrs. Hill, First National Exchange Bank; 
BE. W. Kiefer, D., Mrs. Kiefer, E. W. 
Orttenburger, D., United States Savings. 

Royal Oak—C. B. Edwards, V. P., First 
State. 

Richmond—Warren 5. 
Stone, First National. 

St. Clair—G. E. Wolvin, C., 
cial & Savings. 

Springwells—W. J. Rachow, V. P. & 
C., Mrs. Rachow, Clifton T. Haggerty, 
D., B. F. Bushman, guest, Mrs. Bush- 
man, Conrad H. Smith, guest, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. James J. Caine, guest, Springwells 
State. 

SaulteSte. Marie—H. E. Fletcher, C., 
Sault Savings; A. Wesley Clarke, C., Cen- 


Stone, D., Mrs. 


Commer- 


tral Savings; Fred S. Case, V. P. & C., 
Mrs. Case, First National. 

Saginaw—H. T. Robinson, C., Ellen 
Robinson, W. C. Wiechmann, D., Mrs. 


Wiechmann, American State Savings; R. 
T. Maynard, C., Commercial National. 
Sturgis—B. P. Taggart, C., Mrs. Tag- 
gart, Citizens State. 
Tecumseh—Frank J. Temple, V. P., 
Miss V. J. Temple, Lilley State. _ 
Traverse City—W. M. Kellogg, C., Mrs, 
Kellogg, First National; A. J. Haviland, 
C., Mrs. Haviland, Traverse City State. 
Ubly—F. H. Brown, Mrs. Brown. 
Wayne—George N. Stellwagen, P., Mrs. 
Stellwagen, Wayne. Savings. 
Wyandotte—J. S. VanAlstyne, P., Mrs. 
VanAlstyne, Wyandotte Savings. 
Chicago—W. W. Gates, A. C., Central 
Trust Company; Lucius Teter, P., W. F. 
Hopkins, See., Chicago, Trust Company; 
7. ™. Bruckner, V.'P., W. L. Ewing, 
Rep., Continental & Commercial, Nation- 
al; J. G. Wakefield, V. P., Corn Exchange 
National; George H. Dunscomb, V. Ls 
First National; C. G, Fisher, Harris Trust 
& Savings; James S. Baley, Rep., Will- 
iam C. Freeman, National Bank of the 
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20,000 Acres Hardwood Land Unexcelled 
for Both Types of Investment 


Summer Resort Property 


Good Agricultural Land 


Nature gave Gogebic County, Michigan, the rare endow- 
ment of both, a combination that was hidden for centuries by 
vast forests of hardwood timber. Now that most of the tim- 
ber has been removed, the rich agricultural land is revealed 
in glorious fields of clover growing wild, with settings of pros- 
perous farmsteads and ideal sites for summer resorts scattered 
about on lakes and streams. 


We own 20,000 acres of cut- 
over land in the most accessible section of Gogebic County. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Summer Kesort Property 


Plenty of room on our property for hundreds of resorts like the 
illustration, with innumerable sites for camps, hunting lodges, club 
houses, and playgrounds in the virgin timber left standing on lakes 
and streams. 


Good Agricultural Land 


Soil that produces hardwood is always found to be adaptable for 
farming, and clover growing wild is double assurance of soil fertility. 
Adequate rainfall in mid-summer keeps pastures green, makes big hay 
crops and abundant winter feed. There are no better natural condi- 
tions for live stock production and dairying, which provide a steady 
dependable revenue, and constitute the most profitable type of farm- 
ing. 


TRANSPORTATION 
C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P., Railways cross this section and make 
direct connection with Soo Line and South Shore a few.miles distant. 
Only a night ride from Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


INVESTMENT 
We prefer selling this entire tract of summer resort-agricultural 
land at a low wholesale price with very liberal terms, to establishing 
a retail land department in addition to our other operating interests. 
A splendid investment will be realized by the purchaser of this tract 
who retails it in a promising market for property of this kind. Maps 
and detail information upon request by letter, wire, or personal call. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO. 


McCormick Building CHICAGO 


PT 
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versity of Wisconsin, issued a special 
bulletin in April, 
going is a facsimile, This bulletin 
was 
to illustrate the splendid manner in 
which the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture meets the emergencies con- 
fronting its own state. 
was given wide distribution through- ingly. 
out the counties of Northern Wiscon- 
sin and is intended to be the chief 
slogan for all farm activities in the 
north part of that state this year. The 
bulletin also was reproduced because 
the message is just as valuable to the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
Northeastern Minnesota, as it is to 
Northern Wisconsin. 
tin was also reproduced because Clo- 
verland Magazine regards it as the 
one best, boiled down, agricultural 
sermon hitting the most vital spot. 
that was ever preached by anybody 


GROW MORE FEED 


consin, We want them to win. Most of them will win. Oth- 
ers have won, so can they. But success means growing more 
and more feed, hay, grain, and roots for livestock. 


S INCE the war 5,280 new families have settled in Upper Wis- 


Seventeen cut-over counties in Upper Wisconsin had to buy 
$5,000,000 worth of feed last winter. There are one hundred thou- 
sand head of cattle more than can be fed next winter on the feed 
that can be grown within the borders of these counties if every clear- 
ed acre is put to work growing feed for livestock. All of the land 
cleared and seeded this summer will not save the day. 


Here is the proof—There passed through one of two banks in a 
small town up to February this year, over $100,000 in payment for 
feed bills. Another town in the new section has been spending 
money for feed at the rate of $10,000 a month. There was shipped 
over a single railroad into five counties in northern Wisconsin 510 
car loads of hay and a grand total of 1,842 car loads of feed during 
the year just closed. But why multiply illustrations ? 


There are one hundred thousand head of cattle to the twenty- 
three thousand farms in this area more than the present amount of 
cleared land will Sup OR arrt average of four full grown animals to 
the farm! If each farmer should clear four acres a year it would 
take him three years to catch up with his livestock. And all the 
time the livestock continues to increase. We cannot afford to sac- 
rifice profit his ae livestock. It is needed as a foundation for 
future herds and flocks 


Farmers in this rapidly developing section must raise something 
besides feed for livestock, if they, themselves, don’t want to go hun- 
gry. If these things be true and they are true. 


CLEAR MORE LAND 

WHY NOT NOW? 

Stump five acres, break it and get it into a crop. 

Brush five acres more and seed it till ready for stumping. 
Straighten the edges of field to make easy handling. 
WHY NOT? 

Get the water off the land with dead furrows and surface drains. 
Fill up the stump holes or they may be mud holes. 


The time to use explosives is in early spring and late fall. All 
jand clearing materials may be ordered in large quantities by pooling 
orders. Wet land doesn’t grow crops and won’t pay taxes. Good 
drainage permits early cultivation and keeps back the frost. 


RAISE ROUGH FEED 7 

WHY NOT? 
Grow your own Feed instead of buying hay. Mixed clover and 
timothy is a sure crop of hay. Both seldom fail the same year. 


Sow Oats and Peas together and cut after oats are nicely head- 
ed. They yield a heavy crop of good hay besides being the best 
kind of a nurse crop for new seeding. 


Grow Root Crops on small pieces of new land. They yield 
heavily and are good feeds, besides furnishing vegetables for the 
table. 


Buckwheat on new breaking rots the sursace quickly and can 
be planted late. 


Plant Corn or Soybeans or both if the season be late. Cold re 
sistant corn is a new crop of much promise in northern Wisconsin 
Soybeans are as good as clover for hay when well cured. 


Build a Silo for storing feed if you have as many as six or seve 
cows. A home made stave silo 10 by 24 feet will cost less than was 
paid last winter for five tons of hay. Four acres of corn will fill it 
and do the work of ten acres of hay. ‘ff 


HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL 


WHY NOT? 


Sell the Boarder Cow which doesn’t pay for the hay you buy for 
her. Grade Jerseys giving less than 3,500 pounds, Guernseys giving 
less than 4,000, and Holsteins giving less than 5,000 of milk ina year 
don’t pay for their feed. 


Use a Pure Bred Sire if there is one in the neighborhood. Serub 
stock costs much and returns little. Sell or eat the scrubs. 


Keep Livestock that Keeps You. Under-fed livestock nevet 
pays. Scant pasture, poor feed and poor animals are only a burden 
of expense. Why pay the bills? 


Raise More Chickens. Besides furnishing meat and eggs for the 
family a good flock of hens will lay eggs to sell. It costs little to get 
a good flock started ; they live largely on waste for a good part of ti 
year and do not require a large acreage of cleared land for thei 
keep. 


Grow Potatoes for seed and table stock. Northern Wisconsin 
can grow the best in the world. Potatoes good enough for seed al 
ways bring good cash returns. One acre of land in potatoes will buy 
the corn grown on two acres of land anywhere in the corn belt. 


Balance your Farm by clearing enough land to grow most of 
the crops necessary to keep the stock which is to utilize your own 
labor during the winter months. 


TO CATCH UP WITH YOUR LIVESTOG ; 


Slogan for 1923—“Clear 1,000,000 Acres More” 


NDER the caption “A Plan for 
1922 in the Cut-over Counties”, 
the Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture, Uni- 


or aly institution so far as the inter- 
ests of the Cloverland territory are 
concerned. 

Here is a problem equally impor- 
tant to the banker and business man 
as it is to the farmer. Anyone knows 
that feed can not be imported from 
another district and purchased as 
it can be raised on the farm. Pur- 
chased feeds increase the cost of 
keeping the cow, and the profits from 
the dairy are decreased correspond- 
Unless a farmer has excep- 
tionally good cows he can not get an 
even break and buy feed. In other 
cases the cows will not vay their cost 
of keeping. 

Seventeen cut-over counties in 
Northern Wisconsin spent $5,000,000 
last Winter for feed. Perhaps as much 
more was spent in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and Northeastern 
Minnesota. A total feed bill of $10,- 
000,000! Let the banker and business 
man think what this gigantic sum 
would mean jf all of it could be kept 
at home. The banker may zct a lit- 


of which the fore- 


reproduced in its original form 


The bulletin 


And the bulle- 


tle interest on loans to farmers to 
buy feed, and the mereharrt may make 
a small profit on the feed he sells, but 
both are worse off as the years go by 
when the farmer is impovefished. 
Were the $10,000,000 worth of feed 
produced on local farms the wealth of 
the farmers would increase just that 
much. itable and maintain its fertility. 


lem, the only way to save the $10,- 
000.000 Winter feed bill for Clover- 
land, is by clearing more acres as 
pointed out in the bulletin. 
terests of the banker and merchant 
are identical with that of the farmer 
in clearing more acres. 
profitable for the banker and the mer- 
chant to aid in land clearing as it is 
for the farmer. 
losses of the farmer and they must 
share his profits. There is no escap- 
ing either reaction of the feed prob- 
lem. 


Greater Cloverland this year calls for 
310,000 cleared acres. 


done, yet it is not enough to catch 
with the needs of live stock now 
there will be an increase in the 
ber of live stock this year in prop 
tion to the foundation stock. L 
stock production must continue tf 

crease because more live stock 
needed to make the farm more 
The only solution of the feed prob- must be cleared with greater r 
than at present. Feed pr 
acres must catch up with live 
needs, and this can not be done 
in the next year or two unless 
present schedule of clearing is mu 
plied by three. This means thé 
rroximately 1,000,000 acres mus 
eleared in 1923 if Cloverland 
eliminate its gigantic feed bill in 
The country would be set back 
-cade should the number of live st 
be reduced and breeding rest 
to balance the amount of presen 
production. There is no altern 
Land must be cleared to keep 
with live stock needs. 


The in- 


It is just as 


They must share the 


The land clearing program for 


This will be 


irits That Haunt Kitch-iti- 
ki-pi Spring 


(Continued from page 9) 


ded out over the spring that 
' the name of the young In- 


| yhief. Awe-inspired by the pecu- 


gation of being suspended in 
by some invisible power—a 
ommon to visitors today — 
- the exclamation from Wabh- 
ee: “Gitchi-manisto is here,” 
Great Manitou (God) is here.” 


isembarked ai the little land- 
hand in hand walked under 
tely pines, over the carpet 
needles until they were weary. 
hey sat down and gathered 


Jmint which grew in profusion. It 


e and Kitch-iti-ki-pi spoke to 
theart something after this 


berry. In the moon of the 
aves you will come to live 


ishness prompted her to run 


= small pine tree that over- 
| the 


J 
[ 


spring — its roots partly 
‘to the bank—and insisted on 


<itch-iti-ki-pi pleaded with her; 
ding her of the ice cod water 


his swarthy cheeks blanched 
low tint and his mouth set 
he silently brought his canoe 
he overhanging tree, stood up, 
efully balancing, reached up 


|? to receive her. As she stoop- 
vey him the roots of the tree 
{ 
(| 


iy 
\ 
| 


ay and she fell, fortunately 

e canoe, but a branch of the 
(caught Kitch-iti-ki- -pi and bore 
beneath the cold, cruel 


Waves formed by the tree en- 
the water carried the canoe out 
he spring, Wah-wah-tay-see ly- 
t in the bottom of the canoe, 
ied. Collecting her scattered 
he arose to a sitting position 
sed over the moonlit water. 
‘could she see; all was silent 
» night wind sighing through 
» trees. Sobbing and terrified 
ed, but echo alone replied. All 
e supplicated the gods with- 
and her father and brothers 
er there in the morning. 
h a heart too filled with anguish 
« she pointed to the depths of 
spring when they asked for 
i-pi. The young Indian chief- 
at the bottom, pinioned down 
, his eyes wide open and a 
| look on his face. His spirit 
e to the happy hunting ground 
spirit would not be allowed to 
ause he was bankrupt—he 
ther his weapons nor his cook- 
ensils buried with him. 
ition bade them not touch 
ch the water spirits had tak- 
them, hence they did not try 
the body, but took Wah- 
e home and mourned the 
the young brave for a cer- 
h of time as was the custom 
m forgot. But Wah-wah-tay- 
d not forget that it was 
her own perversity that her 
me to his death. She mourn- 
ntly. At night the waves on 
chanted to her their plaint; 
ned and when the moon 
the waters she would take 
e€ and paddle to the Great 
Where she would float and 
2 sad song—ever the same, 
te night: 
-pi, my own true love, 
k to me, ay mourning dove. 
break, I cannot stay, 
An from thee away. 


S waves they make me sad, 
rt, “mn ne, I’ll ne’er be glad 


Till by thy side my soul shall stand 
Across the tide in spirit land,’ 


Rising up from the water in a low, 
appealing yoice would come this re- 
ply: 

‘‘Wah-wah-tay-see, my firefly light, 
Bring back to me my armor bright. 
My bended bow and quiver, too, 
Sagmitte bowl and arrows true 
With empty hand I may not g Zo 

To hunters’ land to chase the doe, 
Or follow in the black bear’s track, 
Pity me and bring them back. 


When the morning star hovered 
overhead she would paddle back to 
her father’s lodge, bereft, despairing. 
When the moon of the falling leaves 
came—the time when they were to 
have been married—Wah-wah-tay-see 
waited for the night when it was full, 
then secured her lover’s bow and ar- 
rows, with the sagmitte bowl and 
eagle feathers, wampum belt, hatchet 
and quiver, and stealthily crept from 
camp. Placing them in her canoe she 
paddled to the Great Spring. Pausing 
on the spot where her lover sank to 
his death, she stood up in the canoe 
and with his weapons clasped in her 
arms sang in a plaintive voice with a 
note of exultation to let Kitch-iti-ki-pi 
know she had come with his weapons 
and all that which he required to en- 
ter the happy hunting ground, then 
plunged into the water to join her 
lover. Henceforth the Great Spring 2 
became known among the Indians as 
Kitch-iti-ki-pi and the name stands for 
the present and future generations. 

If you like Indian legend this is but 
one of many of equal interest to be 
found in the eastern end of Upper 
Michigan. You can get them from the 
mouths of the red man, or take the 
version of the Caucasian. Books have 
been written on. Indian lore in this 
vicinity. Truly the Indian was a su- 
perstitious being. The man who won’t 
walk under a ladder, light three off 
the same match, who picks up pins, 
etc., is an infant in the business when 
compared to some of the weird Indian 
beliefs. 


WHAT WOULD THE FARMER 
SHUT OFF? 


If all the banks and all the whole- 
sale houses and jobbers should sud- 
denly shut off every penny of credit to 
all the merchants, and then all the 
merchants should in turn shut off 
every penny of credit to all the farm- 
ers, who and what would the farmers 
shut off? - And then, where would the 
merchants get the money to pay the 
jobbers and wholesalers and_ the 
banks? 
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‘THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


Cartridge Prepared 
and Ready to Load 


PRE. ESCOTT | 
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CAP AND FUSE METHOD 
{ e 


RIC BLASTING METHOD 


IN DRY SOIL 


Loading and Priming 


FTER holes have been properly driven, load the 
dynamite in them, pushing it down to the bottom 
of the hole with a tamping stick. In wet soil, water 
will rise in the hole and serve as tamping to confine the 
charge, but in dry soil the hole should be firmly tamped 
with dirt. Ditches two feet deep and three feet wide 
can be blasted with a half-cartridge per hole. Larger 
ditches need loads of one or more cartridges, according 
to size of ditch desired. 


Where the soil is wet, the propagation method of 
firing is most economical. 


Only one cartridge need be primed—the central one. 
This is fired either by cap and fuse or by electric blast- 
ing cap and blasting machine. The shock of this explo- 
sion fires the charges in all other holes, blasting the 
ditch in one operation. From 200 to 400 feet of ditch 
can be blasted with a single shot. 


50% or 60% Straight Dynamite is the only explosive 
which is sufficte ently sensitive to be used in this propa- 
gation method. Hitherto it froze at temperatures 
below 50° F. But now Du Pont Straight is so made 
that it can be used in zero weather. 


When the soil is dry the propagation method cannot be used. 
Each charge must be primed with an electric blasting cap. The 
cap wires are then connected ina closed circuit with an electric 
blasting machine which explodes all the charges at the same 
instant. Du Pont Dum orite is the most economical explosive for 
this method. 


Buy du Pont sen a at your local dealer’s. 


Write for ‘“‘Farmers’ Handdook of Explosives,’’ giving 
complete insiriietions as to the use of dynamite for 
ditching, tree planting and land clearing. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


McCormick Building 


Chicago, Iil. 


Inc. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than the fif- 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 


Menominee, Michigan 


WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, cash- 
ier and stenographer in summer resort 
hotel. Ten years experience in one Chi- 
cago hotel and_ thoroughly understand 
systemizing hotel work. In perfect health 
but desirous of getting into the country 
for the summer. Best of references. 
Write Box 95, %Cloverland Magazine. 


319-ACRE MICHIGAN FARM with 5 

horses, hog, 22 cows and heifers, 6 
calves, steers, bull, vehicles, implements, 
fodder included; 200 acres tillage; house, 
barn, garage; only $6,000, part cash, Page 
94 FREE Catalog, Strout Farm Agency, 
814 DS, Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICA- 

TIONS covering Accounting, Advertis- 
ing, Administration, Merchandising, 
Salesmanship and Taxation all prepaid 
only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, edu- 
cational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 
fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 

BHACH—Kodak prints needed by 25,000 
publishers, Make vacations pay. We 
teach you how and where to sell. Write 
Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 

harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $25 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and cata- 
log FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


$750 SECURES 250 ACRH FARM—10 
cows, poultry, horses, implements, crops 
included; near town; 10-room house, 50-tt. 


barn. All $3500, only $750 cash, Page 
36 Free, Catalog, Strout Farm Agency, 


814 DS, Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 

WANTED—We teach you how to write; 
where and when to sell. Publication of 
your work guaranteed by new method. 
Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL—Re- 

markable new publication. Workable 
plans and methods. Loose-leaf, cloth 
binder. Prepaid $1.00. Walhamore Com- 
pany, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COUNTY AGENT with years successful 
experience wishes to manage farm or 
connect with development proposition. 
Address Box 80, Cloverland Magazine. 
WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered 
Holstein heifer calves, FIFTY dollars. 
Circulars free. Condon’s Holstein Clover- 
fields, West Chester, Ohio. 


WANT TO HBAR from party having farm 


for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 


| Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 


Wis. 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care -Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


I WAN'T FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
315 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE—160 acres heavy timber, good 
land. Make fine farm. Write C. W. 
Lightfoot, Gladstone, Mich. 


Bankers in Cloverland 


(Continued from page 39) 


Republic; S. P. Johnson, A, C., National 
City; B. W. French, Rep., Northern Trust 
Co:; -R. K. O'Hara, A, -C., -UnionSfrust 
Company. 


Detroit+Charles J.. Higgins, D., Mrs. 
Higgins, son Neil, Commercial Federal 
& Savings; John D. Morton, V. P. & C., 


Mrs. Morton, Commercial Savings; L. A. 
Peters, D., Mrs. Peters, Continental 
Bank; Kenneth Paton, A. C., Detroit Sav- 
ings; William Livingstone, P., Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone, R. Moore, Credit Manager, 
Dime Savings; Robert B. Locke, Man- 
ager, Mrs. R. B. Locke, J. G. Baskin, 
Federal Reserve Bank; Emory W. Clark, 
P., “William J. Gray, V. P., James=T: 
Shaw, John H. Hart, V. P., Mrs. Hart, 
Joseph Grindley, guest, J. N. Daley, First 
National Bank; Edward Yentsch, V. P., 
Miss Louise Yentsch, Miss Amalie 
Yentsch, Alfred Yentsch, ‘First State; <A. 
D. Hotchkiss, guest, Merchants National; 
Henry H. Sanger, V. P., Mrs. Sanger, S. 
R. Kingston, V. P. & C., Mrs. Kingston, 
National Bank of Commerce; John H. 
Johnson, P., Miss Margaret E. Murphy, 
H. H. Ellerton, V. P. Mrs. Ellerton, Miss 
Elerton, Peninsular State; H. M. Zim- 
merman, V. P., United States Savings; 
John W. Staley, P., Charles H. Ayers, V. 
P., Peoples State; Rupert Pletsch, V. P., 
William V. Moore, V. P. Wayne County 
& Home Savings; William E. Moss, Mrs. 
Moss, William E. Moss & Co.; Gustave 
Dietrich, Tr., Mrs. Dietrich, American 
Loan & Trust Company; W. C. Brandon, 
Tr., C. M. Bouggy, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Ernest K. Matlock, bond dept., L. 
Carl Anderson, bond dept., Mrs. Ander- 
son, Detroit Trust Company; G. Allan 
McKaig, A. Tr., Mrs. McKaig, Guaranty 
Trust Company; L. K. Walker, V. P., R. 
L. Nixon, Treas., Security Trust Com- 
pany; Frank W. Blair, P., Mrs. Blair, C. 
H., Adams, A. V. P., Mrs. Adams, John 
A. Reynolds, A. Sec., Robert M. Farr, 
Spl. Rep., Union Trust Company, 

Cleveland—Fred J. Woodworth, V. P., 
Union Trust Company. # 

Indianapolis—Henry Kemp, Rep., De- 
troit, Fletcher-American National. 
_New York—Bert H. Aseltine, Rep., 
Chase National; W. T. Perkins, V. P 
Chatham & Phenix National; H. C. New 
lands, Asst. to P., Mrs. Newlands, Chem- 
ical National; M. A. Sedgwick, Rep., Dis- 
count Corporation of New York; W. E. 
Nieman, Rep., Empire Trust Company; 
R. G. Macks, Rep., Irving National; A. B. 
Hatcher, Asst. V. P., V. M. Hallenbech, 
Guaranty Trust Company; W. H. Suy- 
dam, V. P., Hanover National: F. D. 
Brundage, Rep., Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne; Robert G. Lipsey, Rep., Mechan- 
ics & Metals National; E. H. Rawls, Mrs. 
Rawls, J. Clifford Wiggins, Rep., Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce; Claude H. Beaty, 
Asst. V. P., Mrs. Beaty, National Park 
Bank; Leroy A. Mershon, Sec., Trust Co. 
Section A, B. A, 

London, Ont.—H. F. Skey, 
Mrs. Skey, Bank of Montreal. 


” 


Manager, 


Walkerville—R. H. G. Travers, Mer., 
Royal Bank of Canada. $3 
Windsor—W. N. McKay, Mer., Mrs. 


McKay, Bank of Hamilton; W. G, Lynch, 
Megr., Canadian Bank of Commerce; A, 


M. Cowie, Mgr., Mrs. Cowie, Dominion 
Bank; C. W. Morris, Mgr., Mrs. Morris, 
Royal Bank of Canada. 
Registered at Marquette 
Escanaba—Leslie French, C., First Na- 
tional Bank; C. W. Malloch, C., C. D. 
Malloch, William Warmington, A. C., A. 
J. Young, Dir., State Savings Bank; N. 
M. Smith, C., Escanaba National. 
Manistique—L. C. Harmon, P., Mrs. L. 
C. Harmon, William J. Shinar, C., Mrs. 
W. J. Shinar, State Savings Bank; E. H. 
Jewell, C., Mrs. E. H. Jewell, C. R. Orr, 


P., Mrs. C. R. Orr, Manistique Bank; 
William S. Crowe, C., Mrs. William S8. 
Crowe, W. B. Thomas,. P., Mrs. W. B. 


Thomas, First National Bank; J. W. Gil- 
ligan, Mrs. J. W. Gilligan. 

Menominee—W. W. Harmon, C., Mrs. 
W. W. Harmon, William L. Harmon, 
Lumbermen’s National Bank; Howard E. 
Nadeau, C., Mrs. H. E. Nadeau, Commer- 
cial Bank. : 

Frankfort—E. J. Hofstetter, Dir., Mrs. 
E. J. Hofstetter, J. F. Hofstetter, V. P., 
V. L. Pullman, C., Mrs. V. L. Pullman, 
State Savings Bank. 

Sault Ste. Marie—Arthur Taylor, Teller, 
First National Bank. 

Ishpeming—Otto HEger, Dir., Mrs. Otto 
Eger, William T. Reed, Stockholder, Mrs. 
William T. Reed, W. T. Potter, Dir., Mrs. 
W. T. Potter, George F. Thoney, P., Mrs. 
G. F. Thoney, Miss Blanche Thoney, John 
S. Olson, Dir., Mrs. J. S. Olson, Peter 
Handberg, A. C., Mrs. P. Handberg, John 
Jaaksi, A. C., Mrs. J. Jaaksi, J. G. Welsh, 
Miss Welsh, John Kandelin, V. P., Mrs. 
J. Kandelin, Peninsula Bank, 

Stambaugh—F. J. Dawson, A. C., Com- 
mercial Bank of Stambaugh, 

Iron River—Albert Collins, C., Mrs. A. 
Collins, Harl J. Van Ornum, P., Mrs. DB. 
J. Van Ornum, Miners State Bank. 

Trout Creek—J. S. Weidman, Jr., P., 
Mrs. J. S. Weidman, Jr., P. W. Saxton, 
C., Trout Creek State Bank. 

Daggett—H. A. Stow, C., Daggett State 
Bank. 

Detroit—L. E. 
Exam. 

Lansing—J. W. Gilligan, St. Bk. Exam. 

Grand Rapids—J. O. Hubbard, Mrs. J. 
O. Hubbard. 

Ewen—A. M. Anderson, C., State Bank 
of Ewen. 

Hancock—Henry L. Baer, P., John C. 
Jeffery, C., Superior National Bank. 

Marquette—O. E. Barber, A. C., Mrs. 
©. E. Barber, G. A. Carlson, C., Mrs. G. 
A, Carlson, E. J. Hudson, V. P., Mrs. E. 
J. Hudson, Marquette County Savings 
Bank; (GC; sh. .Brainerd,/2C., Mrs, C. LL. 
Brainerd, W. O. Johnason, A. C., Mrs. 
W. O. Johnason, O. M. Olsen, A. C., Mrs. 
O.. M. Olsen, A. O. Jopling, Dir., First 
National Bank. 

Gwinn—O. E§. Brown, C., Mrs. O. E. 
Brown, Gwinn State Savings Bank. 

Gladstone—I. N. Bushong, P., Mrs. I. 
N. Bushong, Gladstone Sta. Savings Bank. 

Ironwood—Salden B. Grary, C., Iron Na- 
tional Bank. 

South Range—G. C. Edwards, C., Mrs. 
G. C. Edwards, South Range State Bank. 

Bark River—R. H. Labre, A. C., Bark 

River State Bank, 


Gummerus, Sta sk, 
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Making Auto W heels Ga 


° (Continued from page 10) 


Vernet’s garage, He also loved the 
machine shop and liked to work on 
automobile engines, so he added to 
his. pleasure and monthly stipend 
during odd*hours and the vacation 
period, Johnson also owned a Car, a 
second hand affair when he bought it, 
and he had worked hard to bring it up 
to new car efficiency. The chief de- 
fect he found in the rings. He could- 
n’t get the power out of the engine 
he thought it should develop, and the 
engine was a “gas eater” as well as 
an “oil pumper.” 

As Johnsen had purchased the car 
from Vernet, and worked in the ga- 
rage, he had frequent opportunities to 
complain about the car. He tried va- 
rious rings and each unsatisfactory re- 
sult was promptly reported to Vernet. 
At the close of one of these conversa- 
tions Vernet, in a spirit of fun, shot 
this at his expert mechanic: 

“Well, you must be some mechanic 
if you can’t make a set of rings that 
will work. If the others don’t suit 
you, why don’t you make some your- 
self.” 

Johnsen didn’t take the remark to 
heart because he knew it was not in- 
tended as a thrust, but it did arouse 
a thought. ‘Why don’t I make some 
rings myself,” ran through his mind. 
He couldn’t get away from it. Then 
he commenced to study the defects of 
other rings, why they didn’t work, or 
didn’t last any length of time. He 
ate and slept on the idea of a ring that 
“would always fill the groove,’ and 
finally he tooled out two little rings, 
or two halves of a ring, each half bev- 
eled off on one corner and fitted to- 
gether so nicely that they were gas 
tight. A tiny pin prevented the rings 
from slipping but did not interfere 
with their expansion outward, auto- 
matically with wear, so that the piston 
would always fit gas and oil tight in 
the cylinder, and the rings would al- 
ways fill the groove. 

He placed the rings of his own make 
in his car in June, 1918, and the “old 
bus” took on new life as if it had 
been grafted with a new gland, He 
ran the car 5,000 miles into the 1919 
season, and still the engine performed 
as well as when new. In the mean- 
time he made other rings by hand and 
installed them in cars in local use. 
They gave satisfaction. Then he knew 
he had solved a great problem, that 
there would be a fortune in the rings 
when manufactured and placed on the 
market. His friend, Vernet, tried with 
him to interest local capital, but met 
with discouraging results although the 
merits of the ring had been thorough- 
ly proven. In July, 1920, Vernet start- 
ed the manufacture of the rings in his 
own garage in a small way, and man- 
aged to get out about 100 a day. The 
demand, however, greatly exceeded 
the capacity of the shop, and without 
funds to enlarge, piston ring manutfac- 
ture came to an empasse. 

Fortunately, Vernet possesses that 
indominatable will of a successful 
salesman and promoter, and he would 
not give up. He made trips to auto- 
mobile and tractor manufacturers, in- 
terested them and received large or- 
ders, but no one seemed to want to 
take up the manufacture of the ring. 
Among those he sought was James 
Bell, general manager of the Menom- 
inee Motor Truck Company, at Clin- 
tonville, Wisconsin, and Bell became 
interested. Bell then interested his 
father-in-law, Carl Mathie, a capitalist, 
of Wausau. 

Mathie is a fisherman, and on one 
of his trips to the Upper Peninsula, 


Lake Linden—Charles MacIntyre, C., 
First National Bank. 

Negaunee — Alexander Maitland, P., 
Mrs. A. Maitland; Joseph H. Winter, V. 
P., Mrs. J. H. Winter, T. C. Yates, C., 
Mrs. T. C. Yates, First National Bank. 

Chassell—_M. A. Nadeau, C., Miss Na- 
deau, Chassell State Bank. 

Gladstone—B. J. Noreus, C., Mrs. E. J. 
Noreus, First National Bank. é 

Stephenson—Glen EH. Sanford, C., Bank 
of Stephenson. 

Tron Mountain—W. W. Thompson, C., 
Mrs. W. W. Thompson, Commercial Bank. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. A. WHifert, First 
Wisconsin Company; BE. R. Ormsbee, First 
Wisconsin National Bank. 


decided to stop over in Meno 
and look at the ring. As luck we 
have it he was experiencing no 

of trouble with his engine, and 
his car into Vernet’s garage { 
spection and repairs. He was 

a hurry to go fishing, so Ver 
him in another car to the fig 
grounds, while Johnsen installed g 
of rings in the Mathie car. 

Upon returning to Menominee 
thie started homeward, and to hi 
prise and delight, found his Gai 
better than ever before. On the 
to Wausau he put it through 
severe tests, and the car met every 
quirement. Near Wausau there 
high hill which many cars have | 
culty in negotiating, even on lo 
The car was running on high 
fore Mathie knew it he was on ft 
the hill. Just to see if it was an 
dent, or if he had unconscious] 
ed the clutch, he went back an 
up the hill again on high, T 
commenced to study the const 
of the ring and figure out its ma; 
value. - | 

in a short time he returned to 
nominee, this time not on a fish 
pcedition, but to organize the “Me 
inee Piston Ring Company,” a 
it the life blood of capital. The 
pany was organized with Carl Mai 
president; James. Bell, vice presid) 
j. H. Vernet, secretary; Sigfred J 
sen, treasuier, and John O. Mil 
sistant secretary. ; 

With capital available new mac 
ery was quickly installed to cate 
with back orders and take care 
sales. A corps of salesmen wi 
on the road, orders came piling 
the output jumped from 100 
day to 1,000 rings a day, and still 
hind the demand. The capacit 
now 2,500 rings a day with ever 
panding sales. 

Like all other inventions, in 
and promoters, the Menominee 
der Piston Ring and its sponsors 
their ups and downs, ee 


discouragement, but the victory 


been won and the enterprise i 
only thoroughly established but 
prosperous, growing concern. I 

teresting to note that at one p 
the trials and tribulations inci 
the birth of the invention, that 
half interest was hawked abou 
Menominee by Johnsen for $20 
cash with no takers. Now st 
the company can not be purcha 
none is for sale. 


JAZZING THE STUMPS O 


Beltrami County, Minnesota, 
cessfully introduced the Jazz bé 
an aid in clearing land. Whena 
gets the motion and falls into 
dence of the jazz, even the st 
seem to become inspired and wr 
right out of the ground. = 
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If the feet pain after a da 
work, rub the juice of a lemor 
them and they will feel better. 


No. 11954 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Office of Comptroller of the Cur 
Washington, D. C., April 1 
WHEREAS, by satisfactory — 
presented to the undersigned, it 
made to appear that ; 


“THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
HERMANSVILLE” 


in the VILLAGE OF HERMANS 
in the County of MENOMINEE a 
of MICHIGAN, has complied wit 
provisions of the Statutes of th 
States, required to be complied 
fore an association shall be authol 
commence the business of Bank 
NOW, therefore, I, D. R. CRISSD 
Comptroller of the Currency, do ! 
certify that 
“THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
HERMANSVILLE” 


in the VILLAGH OF HERMA 
in the County of MENOMINEE 
of MICHIGAN is authorized to ¢ 
the business of Banking as pro 
Section Fifty-one Hundred and | 
nine of the Revised Statutes of the 
ed States. ] 
In testimony whereof witness my 
and Seal of office this TWELFTH ! 
April, 1921. : 
(Signed) D. R. CRISSDD 
Comptroller of the 
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To miss ALL of the GOOD things 
in it. 


And to miss the natural splendor 
of CLOVERLAND, the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, is to de- 
fraud yourself of one of the very 
best things this life has to offer. 


Nature has designed Cloverland to 
suit the taste of the most exacting. 


The tourist, planning a vacation 
trip, can do no better NOW than 
to decide on CLOVERLAND. 


—And so will YOU. 


For Maps and Literature 
Write: 


The U. P. Development 


Bureau 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


Delco-Light 


—is self-starting 


—has a simple efficient oiling system 


—has a 4-cycle, valve-in-head, air-cooled 


motor 


—is free from troublesome oil cups, oil 
pump, water reservoir, carburetor, rheo- 


stat and belts 


—has good bearings 


—runs on either gasoline or kerosene 


—has long-lived, thick-plate batteries, with 


both wood and rubber separators 
—is economical 
—is durable 
—has 160,000 satisfied owners 


—has an organization back of it to see 
that you get prompt efficient service 


Pr ee ee ee ee DD Dh | 
' ] 
\ # Delco-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio ; 
\ - Please send me, without obligation, the ry 
| Deico-Light catalog, new prices and de- J 
. tails of easy payment plan. CM-8 ; 
5 ‘ 
1 Rlarnteus sock ic ahin «> slat ove shanide noel meee 5 
8 r) 
r ' 


Street or R.-F. D....... 


\ Town 2020. e ees 
\ 


\County 
\. 


And remember that in Delco-Light you 
can give her a strong, tireless servant that 
will lighten every task, will help her with 
nearly everything she has to do. 


Electric light will free her at once from 
the endless cleaning and filling of coal-oil 
lamps and lanterns. Electric power will 
pump water for her. It will churn for her. 
It will help her with the washing and iron- 
ing, the sweeping, sewing and many other 
duties. 


When YOUR day is ended, a day that has 
been made easier by the help of Delco-Light, 
you will know that your wife has been re- 
lieved of the drudgery that has always been 
the lot of the woman on the farm. She, like 
you, will finish the day less tired, fresher, bet- 
ter able to enjoy the well-earned leisure that 
evening brings. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of the Delco-Light Water System, the Delco-Light Washing Machine, — 
and Frigidaire, the electric refrigerator for modern. homes. al 


DEPENDABLE 


O-LIGH] 


60.000 Satisfied Use: 


Delco-Light Now 


HIS summer, this very month and day, your home needs # 
help that only Delco-Light can give it. 
Summer and Fall are the hardest times for the farm wife. No 
more than ever, she needs a helper. 


Remember that la 


Delco-Light is the best investment you¢ 
make for your farm today. It will light y 
home, do your chores for you, bring to.ev! 
member of your family a new sense of co 
fort and well-being, add immeasurably 
the happiness and fullness of life. 


You owe it to yourself and your family 
find out how little Delco-Light costs tod 
The new low prices will surprise you. 
the Delco-Light Time Payment Plan will 
able you to install Delco-Light now ata¥ 
low cost. 


Write to us today for the Delco-Li 
catalog and full information as to prices | 
terms of payment. 


Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of) 
page and mail it today. . 


=| 


- 
= 
¥.| 


| 
| 
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The Standard of Comparison The Six Gy linder Tourin Q S ed an 


Built primarily for de luxe touring this newest of Buick models, the 
six-cylinder, five-passenger Touring Sedan, offers a degree of comfort unsure 
passed by the highest priced cars. 


Its rugged, metal-covered body, custom-made by Fisher, and the well-knit 7 
chassis with its distinctive new cantilever springs absorb and soften the jars 


and jolts of cross-country travel. 


Five passengers may ride in the Touring Sedan in utmost comfort, yet in 
conversation range. The individual front seats and the broad rear seat are 
deeply upholstered in plush. A single wide door on either side affords easy 
entrance and permits the use of two large plate glass windows, thus offering 
the passenger a wider range of vision. 


The Touring Sedan is provided with a smart trunk carried upon a sturdy rack 
in the rear, with nickeled guard rails to protect the body. 


A ther items ‘pment 2 ; ; ; 
Bee ae Pept oA ae “ ARE To drive the Touring Sedan isa relaxation. The refined Valve-in-Head motor 
and parking lamps, windshield wiper, nickeled performs with a new smoothness and flexibility, the steering position 1s ideal, 
ae plates on running cues iene es sun- the long control lever is within easy reach, the handsome instrument board is 
shade, rear vvs~on Mmurror, neater, nickeled steering b 4 ‘ 

wheel spider, silk window shades, gasoline gauge replete with every device for convenience, 

and combination clock and speedometer on instru- ; : ; : . 
ment board.*roo} eovertny of Tasch megane ame Conspicuous even among the fourteen fine cars bearing the Buick 


nameplate for 1923, the five-passenger, six-cylinder Touring Sedan provides * — 


material, extra gasoline capacity for touring. 
traditional Buick excellence in a cross-country car of great distinction 


| WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE SUS e ee WILL BUILIE 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, MicHicgan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars . Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Consistently Good for 20 Years 


For twenty years Buick has were sound at the outset, 
been building Valve-in-Head Buick’s development has been 
motor cars whose goodness normal and constant. There 
the public has proved to its have been no “off” years in 
own satisfaction. Buick progress. Buick success 


Into the Buick of two decades has been logical and lasting. 
ago was built the best engi- 
neering knowledge of that 
day. Each succeeding Buick 
acquired new excellence— 
keeping step with the hard- 
won experience of its makers. 


Consistently good for twenty 
years, Buick is recognized 
today as the standard of 
comparison. What confidence 
this gives the world that the 
Buick of to-morrow will live 
Built on principles which up to Buick traditions! 


The thirteen Buick models, comprising fours and — 


sixes in open and closed body types, provide a range 
of choice that will best meet any motorist’s needs 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 


Division of General Motors PS 
‘ 
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Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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When better automobiles are built, Buick will build the 
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who is. a native of Iron- 
wood, Gogebic County, Michi- 
\& gan, made a trip thru the 
u2rn states. A cultured lady down 
oston town asked him if it is 
) that the howling of wolves can 
jeard from the veranda of his 
1. He replied in the affirmative! 
3aus unwittingly became guilty of 
nsrepresentation which, no doubt, 
sept that lady away from Gogebic 
uty. 
lis a deplorable fact that many 
js have been said and put into 
2 concerning the Northern Penin- 
{Of Michigan which the visitor 
snot find here. We have exagger- 
4 the extent of our forests, the 
ulance of our game and fish and 
ished the light of Aladdin’s won- 
4 lamp on too much of our liter- 
i I believe it is high time for 
| place ourselves in a position so 
we can actually show the goods 
i) we advertise. 
a firmly’ convinced that Gogebic 
ly deserves consideration from 
Jurist. We have virgin forests 
lich the white-tailed deer and his 
| enemy the wolf, are found; we 
"Overgrown tracts of cut-over 
which have become ideal coverts 
\@ Snow-shoe rabbit and the part- 
3 we have a hundred spring-fed 
4s that rush ‘in gurgling glee 
the rocky glades to Lake Su- 
i; and we have crystal lakes 
) shore lines are unbroken con- 
les of maple, birch, cedar, hem- 
tnd tamarack forests. Trout are 
| 


short time ago a friend of mine, 


‘ound in most of the streams and 
md pickerel are denizens of the 
But, to be honest, the fishing 
(that which it has been nor is it 
{hich it ought to be. I fear that 
lve not guarded our fish supply 
‘enough. However, the fisher- 
an still, by diligent effort secure 
Gients well worth his trouble. 
1red with other counties in the 
Peninsula we have fish and 
in sufficient quantities to war- 
1é sport-loving traveler to visit 


| — 
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i tourist can come into our coun- 
Tr any one of the many lanes 
rel From the interior of the 
lula he can enter over the 
(land Trail from Iron River. Or 
+ find us from Hwen, in Onton- 
jounty, to the north. From the 
Waters in Wisconsin his route 
’ to State Line and thence to 
| meet. The roads from the 
1wish Waters, also in Wisconsin 
id him into Marenisco by way 
€gar or into Ironwood by way 
cer. The tourists from Minne- 
d the West will naturally come 
| Wood first. In order to show 
lat we have in Gogebic County 
\take him on a two days’ tour 
more interesting places. 
M20nvenience, we will make an 
aorning start from Ironwood. 
4 around the famous iron mines 
4 Mhillions of tons of the precious 
ores stocked in great piles ready 
Hment to the furnaces in Ohio, 
#and Pennsylvania. The power 
‘steel head frames, etc., are 
tth seeing. We then turn into 


Scenic Roads in Picturesque Go 


By CHARLES WESTER 


the Lake street [ 
road, crossing the 
Northwestern Soo 
Line railroads and 
our course is due 
north across the 
De Sa Os ande As 
right-of-way into 
the greatest hard- 
wood tract in 
Michigan. Then, 
with a suddenness 
that is akin toa 
thrilling surprise, 
we find ourselves 
halted on the very 
shores of the 
greatest ofall 
fresh water lakes. 
To thus behold 
Lake Superior 
cannot help but 
stir our fancies to 
visions which the 
fierce savage and 
the fiercer wild 
beast roam about 
those shores in 
unrestricted free- 
dom. And, per- 
haps, out of the 
hazy distance the 
Jesuits’ boat comes sailing toward us 
with the emblem of Christianity on 
its fore-mast. 

We make but a short stay in the 
Land of Hiawatha and take the same 
road back to Ironwood. We turn east 
on the Cloverland Trail and stop a 
moment at the Gogebic Country Club 
where we find an excellent golf course 
which has been in use for some gea- 
sons and a fine club-house now in 
course of construction. Continuing 
along the main highway we come to 


The “Lonesome Pine,” Alone in Hard- 
wood Forest, Stands in the Middle 
of Cloverland Trail Almost on the 
Boundary of Gogebic and Iron Counties 


Bessemer, the 
county seat, then 
to Ramsey after 
which we drop 
down into the val- 
ley of the Black 
River. It is here 
that we strike the 
only stretch 
(a bout three 
miles) of concrete 
road in the coun- 
try. We climb the 
great slope of the 
Wakefield Hil] 
from the top of 
which we gain a 
good view of that 
wonder-work of 
man—the open 
pits, and of Wake- 
field with its 
quaint little lake 
in the hollow be- 
low us. Looking 
further to the 
north, so far as 
the eye can see, 
we get another 
glimpse o f the 
great hardwood 
forest which we 
went thru on our tripto Lake Superior. 
Presently we find ourselves coasting 
downward to the flatlands where, with 
careful eyes, we round the sharp curve 
that send us due north toward Wake- 
field. 

We do not enter Wakefield, how- 
ever, for the Trail leads us abrubtly 
to the right (east) and we go humming 
over well kept gravel towards Dun- 
ham. After having passed a small 
house made of concrete blocks, we find 
ourselves overlooking the valley of 


One of the Many Turbulent Streams That Make Gogebic County Ideal for 
Resorters, Tourists and Sportsmen. 


gebic County 


the Little Presque Isle River on the 
far side of which we gee the hard- 
wood forest once more. At this point 
the timber belt is perhaps twenty- 
five miles in depth from north to 
south. We now round the curves amid 
the granite hills, pass thru that almost 
deserted village, Dunham, and proceed 
a mile further to the spring. A few 
minutes later we are in Marenisco. 
As it is not yet noon, we decided to go 
to Lake Gogebic, the greatest inland 
lake in Northern Michigan, to have our 
lunch, 

Leaving Marenisco, the road turns 
to the left at the hotel, and takes us 
over the Big Presque Isle River, thru 
a few miles of cut-over lands and then 
into the great hardwoods on a steady 
downward slope. We arrive at the 
County Park (yet in its infancy) on 
the southwest corner of the lake. The 
Scenery is wonderful. The clean, 
Sandy beach prompts us to don our 
bathing suits and, while we are en- 
joying a plunge, the “chef” prepares 
a most palatable cooked-over-the-open 
fire meal. After lunch we procure a 
boat from Ole, the custodian of Coun- 
ty property, and try our luck with the 
grass pike—or pickerel, as the natives 
misnomer these fish. If our luck is 
better than we might expect, a small- 
mouthed black bass may enhance the 
value of our catch. 

We presently cross over the south 
end of the lake to have dinner at the 
Gogebic hotel. It often happens that, 
in the quiet of the early evening, the 
white tailed deer come out of the 
neighboring woods to pass in review 
over the lawn. We can count our- 
selves lucky, however, were we to 
catch a glimpse of one or more of 
these beautiful animals during such a 
short stay. 

As it is our object to spend the com- 
ing night in Watersmeet, we leave 
Lake Gogebic at about seven o’clock 
and strike the Trail going east at the 
Fork. The road leads us over two 
one time famous trout streams, Pel- 
tons Creek and the Slate River, and 
then to Gogebic station. From this 
point we can see the old stage road 
running due north thru the woods to 
Lake Gogebic. On this road, more 
than thirty years ago, our one and 
only out-law Hakey, held up a stage 
coach in real wild west style. He has 
spent most of the intervening years 
in prison. From Gogebic the road 
f llows the North Western right-of-way, 
crossing Tenderfoot Creek a few miles 
to the eastward and intersecting the 
railroad a mile further on. We now 
proceed to the west branch of the On- 

tonagon River, the outlet of the love- 
liest chain of lakes in the county. 

A short distance beyond the river, 
we came to the Cisco branch of the 
North Western which is privately own- 
ed and leads direct to this chain of 
lakes, It is our intention to visit the 
lakes later on from the Wisconsin side. 

A quarter of a mile east of the pri- 
vate railroad a branch road breaks off 
due north from the Cloverland Trail. 
The fact that there have been no re- 
cent heavy rains, warrants us to make 
a side-excursion over two miles of 
this “undressed” road into Turtle and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LFALFA is a comparatively 
new crop in the United States, 
but it is destined to come 
rapidly into general use. There 

are few farmers whose profits would 
not be increased greatly by raising 
alfalfa. Every farmer should aim to 
produce, as far as possible, all his 
foodstuffs upon his own farm. 

During the last few years the area 
devoted to alfalfa has greatly in- 
creased in the region west of the Mis- 
souri river, and it is certain that there 
will be an equally rapid increase 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States. 

Many of the attempts in the past to 
grow alfalfa in the humid regions 
have failed, but with our present 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
crop there will be little, if any, more 
trouble in securing a stand of alfalia 
than of clover. However, the meth- 
ods followed in securing a catch of 
clover will almost certainly fail with 
alfalfa. 

Do not be hasty in concluding your 
stand is poor. It frequently shows up 
to better advantage the second year. 
In case the stand is not satisfactory, 
it is generally better to use the same 
ground for a second trial than to take 
a new field. 

The land values in those portions 
of the United States where both corn 
and alfalfa are grown will always be 
higher—much higher—than in those 
regions where only 


Oat or wheat stubble ground man- 
ured and fall plowed is especially good 
for alfalfa. Disk the ground the fol- 
lowing spring as soon as dry enough 
to work, summer fallow, and seed as 
described above. 

This method will almost certainly 
secure a stand provided the work is 
well done. It has the advantage of: 

1. Clearing the ground of weeds, 
the greatest enemy of alfalfa. 

29 The seeding comes at a slack 
time when the work can be done 
without neglecting other crops. 

8. It insures a firm, solid seed bed, 
with sufficient moisture to germinate 
the seed. 

The only trouble experienced from 
late summer seeding has been the 
occasional damage from grasshoppers 
along the side of the field where it 
joins pasture land or old meadow. 

For a small patch of two or three 
acres, a very satisfactory method of 
getting a stand of alfalfa is to man- 
ure a piece of ground near the barn 
where it can be most conveniently 
used for hog pasture. The ground 
should be plowed, fitted, and sowed to 
rape, early in the spring. This should 
be used for hog pasture during May 
and June. During the first week of 
July the rape stubble should be 
mowed down and the ground thor- 
oughly disked, then plowed and again 
disked and harrowed. In about two 
weeks it should again be disked. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


HOW TO GROW ALFALFA ” 


Remember that if the ground is in- 
clined to be dry the seed may be 
disked in to good advantage. When 
possible sow during the last part of 
July or the first part of August, as in 
the Corn Belt the chances for getting 
a good stand diminish rapidly after 
about August 10. 

Many good stands of alfalfa have 
been secured by seeding in the spring 
with a light nurse crop of early oats 
or barley. In case oats are used itis 
pest to sow not more than a bushel to 
the acre, cutting them when in bloom, 
for hay. The advantages of this meth- 
od are that we secure a crop with 
good results in spring seeding. 

Some of the best stands of alfalfa 
have been secured by sowing in the 
middle or last of June. For June 
seeding, the ground is manured and 
plowed in the fall, and in the spring 
kept cultivated or disked through 
April, May and the first part of June 
to kill the weeds; or in case the 
ground is not fall plowed, it should be 
manured, disked, plowed, and again 
disked as early in the spring as pos- 
sible and then kept fallowed until the 
last of June when the seed is sown. 
This enables us to get a crop either 
for hog pasture or for hay the first 
year. 

The advantages of this method are: 

1. We do not lose the use of the 
land for one year. 

2. There is less damage from in- 
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Field Director Agricultural Extension Departme: 
national riarvester Company. a 


one of these crops — Late 
can be grown to ad- | 
vantage. Twenty 
years from now 
every one will won- 
der how we got along 
without alfalfa and 
why we did not rec- 
ognize its great 
value sooner. That 
alfalfa can be and 
will be grown suc- 
cessfully throughout 
the humid regions in 
the future there is no 
longer any doubt. 
There is no com- 
bination of feeds so 
economical for the 
production of beef, 
pork, butter and 


eggs, and for grow- 
ing animals, aS corn 
and alfalfa. Neither 
will give the best re- 
sults alone. We need 
alfalfa because it balances up the corn 
ration and ‘saves the large waste of 
starch which always takes place where 
corn is fed alone. We need alfalfa be- 
cause we can in this way grow on our 
own farms the protein more profitably 
than we can buy it in feedstuffs. We 
need alfalfa because it produces on 
an average double the fool value per 
acre of clover or any other crop. 

Alfalfa, when small, grows slowly, 
and is not a good fighter, that is, can- 
not compete with weeds, and especial- 
ly with crab grass, foxtail, and other 
weeds during the dry weather of July 
and August. When sown in the spring 
without a nurse crop there is a con- 
stant struggle with the weeds during 
the entire season, and the weeds gen- 
erally come out best, leaving a poor, 
patchy stand of alfalfa. 


Several methods of seeding have 
been successfully used in the humid 
regions of the United States. 

Probably no method will more cer- 
tainly secure a good stand than to 
manure a piece of stubble ground and 
fall-plow it, or manure the ground in 
the winter or spring, disk it thorough- 
ly as soon as possible in the spring 
(first part of April), plow the latter 
part of April and again disk the 
ground. It should be summer fallow- 
ed, that is, disked or harrowed often 
enough during May, June and the first 
part of July to kill the weeds and pre- 
vent the ground from becoming hard. 
Some time during the last part of 
July or the very first part of August 
the ground should be disked and har- 
rowed, and the seed sown at once 
with a drill, or broadcasted and har- 
rowed in, 


Splendid Field of Alfalfa at the North Central Experi 
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Any time during the last week of 
July or the first week of August the 
ground should be thoroughly disked 
and worked down so that it is firm 
and solid. One of the most common 
mistakes is in not disking the ground 
before it is plowed and in not making 
a firm, solid seed bed before sowing. 
If rain comes during the latter part 
of July or the first of August, it is a 
good plan to prepare the ground and 
sow the seed at once while there is 
sufficient moisture in the ground to 
sprout the seed and give the young 
alfalfa a good start. 

If the weather ig very dry it is a 
good plan to put the seed in with a 
drill or disk it in, to secure sufficient 
moisture to start it at once, When 
the ground has been disked and har- 
rowed ready for seeding, do not wait; 
sow the seed, and harrow and disk in 
at once while the ,surface soil is 
moist. 

Another method and one with some 
advantages over the others where the 
season is not too dry, is to grow a 
crop of winter wheat, barley, early 
oats, or early potatoes, and follow 
that crop with alfalfa. 

As soon as the grain is ripe it should 
be cut, 15 or 20 loads of manure 
spread to the acre, the grain hauled 
off and stacked or threshed as soon 
as possible. The ground should then 
be thoroughly disked to mix the man- 
ure and stubble with the soil, plowed, 
and again disked and harrowed and 
well worked down to give a firm, 
solid seed bed. The ground should 
be left until about the first week in 
August, the seed being put in as de- 
scribed above. 


ment Station, Grand Rapids, Minn., Showing That the Plant When 
t Climates as Weil as to the Torrid Imperial Valley of California. 


jury by grasshoppers than in the case 
of late summer seeding. 

8. Tt insures a strong root system 
and less chance for winter killing. 

The only disadvantage of this meth- 
od is that if the ground is foul, the 
alfalfa may be smothered by weeds. 

In the West and North it has been 
a common practice to sow in the 
spring without a nurse crop, keeping 
the weeds mowed down during the 
summer to prevent smothering the 
alfalfa. Ground that is manured and 
fall plowed is best for spring seeding. 
The next best is cornstalk ground, 
either manured the year before or in 
the winter or early spring, thoroughly 
disked and harrowed and seeded about 
the middle of April. 

It is important that the weeds be 
mowed two or three times during the 
summer or they will choke out the 
alfalfa, especially in patches. 

The disadvantages of spring sowing 
are: 


1. The loss of one season’s crop 


where no nurse crop is used. 

2. The extra labor required to keep 
down the weeds. 

3. The danger of neglecting the 
weeds and the consequent loss of a 
stand or of securing only a “patchy” 
stand. 

4. Spring is the most crowded sea- 
son of the year, and we eitner tail to 
put in the alfalfa at all, or we slight 
the work. 

There is no one thing that will do 
more to insure success than from 12 
to 15 loads of good barnyard manure 
to the acre. It is advisable to use 
lime and inoculate, and it may be 
well to use phosphorus. 
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Lime can almost always be us 
good advantage, and the ben 
especially striking on comp 
soils that have been cropped for 1 
years. fe 

Applications of acid phosphate, 
slag, of fine ground bone meal 
always beneficial but cannot b 
garded as essential to succe 

Inoculation never hurts, is ger 
ly beneficial, and often essentié 
the growing of alfalfa. : 

In regions where alfalfa 
been grown it is frequently at 
be very beneficial to inoculat 
ground by sowing three or fou 
dred pounds of soil secured ff 
field where alfalfa has been g 
for a number of years; or where 
more convenient, artificial cul 
such as “Nitragin,” “Farmogerm, 
may be applied. 2 

Alfalfa seed may be either dr 
sowed broadcast and harrowed in 
seed can be more evenly di 
if one-half is sown in one 
and the other half sown at 
gles. It is always a good plant 
the seed a little thicker aroun 
edges of the field, as this portio: 
the field is more subject to 
from insects, foxtail, ete. 

While it is the custom in the ht 
regions to sow twenty pound 
to the acre, ten to twelve po 
sufficient. If evenly distribu 
will give from fifty to sixty | : 

every square 
while onet 
| plant to the squ 
foot is suffici 


plenty of good be 
yard manure 
summer fallow 
the weeds are 
important. 
comes lime. — 
lation and phosp 
us .a t-e ir 
beneficial. © 
too weet for ¢ 
not suited to alte 

When possible 
do so, itis bestt 
alfalfa in the 
afternoon or eyel 
Dew or rain on 
freshly cut 4 
will not injw 

In the mort 
tedder shot 
started as — 
most of the dew is off and befo 
is any danger of knocking Of 
leaves. It is often advisable 
it more than once. 


Alfalfa should be cut before 
full bloom or as soon as the y 
sprouts or shoots start to grow at 
base of the plant. ee 

When alfalfa is left too long Di 
cutting, the stem becomes woo! 
the yield of the next crop IS 
reduced. In addition, the 
which are the most valuable 
the plant, fall off. 

The alfalfa should be rake 


either put ia the barn, or, if it 
sufficiently dry, put into hay cock 
is a matter of economy to have 
three hundred hay caps, made of 
lin one yard square, to use in Cas 
bad weather, - ae 
We may think this is consid 
bother, but there is no use t 
alfalfa if we allow it to spoil. 
When we remember that goo 
fa brings us, in actual results 
as great returns as wheat é 
can better realize the importa 
taking care of it. If any 
500 “hay cocks of bran” in 
we would take care of them, 
we have alfalfa we think of 
“just hay.” oe 
Alfalfa hay is rather hard t 
but it can be placed in the bal 
stacks much greener than 
kind of hay. Twenty pounds 
sprinkled over each load of f 
help to prevent heating d 
the palatability of the hay. 
Where alfalfa is used 
care should be taken to av 
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 Blastin 


N HOOTING oil wells, exploding a 
. charge of nitro-glycerin in the 
Il to increase the flow of oil, 
a common practice through- 
oil fields. Various torpedo 
ies, as they are called, make 
ness of sending experienced 
rs to the oil operators with the 
ssary explosives and accessories 
‘ired. The methods of oil-well 
ng are pretty well established. 
n recent years explosives have 
to use for increasing the tlow 
ed water wells. The methods 
sting drilled water wells are 
e same as those employed in 
fields, but the desirability of 
such a well should first be 
nined by careful study of its lo- 
its drilling record, and the wat- 
vupply it is desigued to draw upon. 
il wells are usually located in 
ated districts at some distance 
(: a town, the drilled water well 
near a farm-house, in the town 
even, as in one case concern- 
ch we were consulted, in the 
of a metropolitan hotel. Wheth- 
safe to blast depends largely 
a, upon the prox- 
imity to build- 
ings and the 
depth of the 
well. If the 
well is in a city close to or 
within large buildings, it 
may be dangerous to blast, 
lest the shattering of the 
rock underground weaken 
the foundations of rock 
buildings, or flying frag- 
ments of rock do damage 
above ground. If the well 


\CBALE or 
\ HANDLE 


i is shallow, 
any risk 
there may 
4 be of injury 

_to surrounding property is 
in 


iad 
NV-DYNAMITE 
i. CARTRIDGE. 


increased. However, wells 
within a few feet of houses 
have been blasted without 
the slightest damage and it 
_ is probably safe to say that 
if the size of the charge is 
proportioned to the depth 
of the well and the work is 
carefully done, blasting can 
be carried out in 
most places with 

little risk. 
Whether it will 
be profitable to 
- blast a drilled 
ell depends upon the quantity 
n the earth or rock surround- 


ppose that there is plenty of 

in the earth at any point if one 
es deep enough, it is unjusti- 
expect that blasting a dry 
well will always make it yield 
Underground waters exist at 
depths, in varying quantities, 
ying degrees of accessibility 

ed by the climate of the re- 
conformation of the surface, 

@ Structure of the earth’s crust. 
on of the rainfall which does 
ediately evaporate or run off 
uriace streams sinks into the 
i. A small part of it is retained 
ry attraction in the surface 
later returned to the atmos- 
rough direct evaporation or 
plants, but the greater part 
lownward into deeper layers of 
ck, often completely saturat- 
The water in this saturat- 
called the ground water and 


Like surface wat- 
+h much more slowly, it is 
t movement from higher to 
Is, flowing evenly through 
and or gravel confined by 

yY impervious strata, or in 

ata, trickling through the 

rock and along joint 

ding planes, solution chan- 

other crevices. When the 

faring strata strike the sur- 

often happens along hillsides 

bottoms, the water issues 

or forms a lake. It is, of 

S ground water that wells 

. The United States Geo- 
= yal ane 
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logical Survey has made studies of 
underground water supply in most 
sections of the country and can fur- 
nish maps and other information con- 
cerning the depth, abundance and 
composition of underground waters 
and the character of both the water- 
bearing strata and the strata between 
them and the surface which will be 
found of great value alike in selecting 
the well location and drilling the hole 
and in blasting to increase the flow 
of water. 

_ Ifa well is sunk into sand or gravel 
it generally produces water in direct 
proportion, first; to the quantity car- 
ried by the strata, as the water moves 
freely through all portions of such 
material, and second, to the angle of 
the strata, the steeper the dip of the 
water-bearing strata toward the bot- 
tom of the hole, the greater always 
the pressure and, consequently, the 
rapidity with which the water will 
rise in the hole. Firing a blast at the 
bottom of a well in sand or gravel 
would have practically no effect on 
the flow of the well; the sand or 
gravel would simply settle back after 
the explosion into its original place 
in the porous mass. 

If sunk into water-bearing rock, 
however, a well may draw only from 
the particlular pores or crevices 
which it intersects and their tribu- 
tary pores and fissures, and thus 
secure only a relatively small por- 
tion of the water carried by 
the whole Stratum at that 7 7azr 
point. If passages could 
be opened into the borehole 
from the whole area of the sur- 
rounding rock, the flow of the well 
could be immediately increased. 
Here, therefore, is the function of 
explosives, for a heavy charge 
fired at the bottom of the well 
would increase the sectional area 
of the hole, making a collect- 
ing cavity for water, and 
would open up radiating fis- 
sures throughout a consider- 
able area of the enclosing 
rock. 

The methods of blasting 
drilled water wells are derived direct- 
ly from oil-well shooting, The explo- 
sive is usually placed at the bottom of 
the hole. If a record of the hole has 
been kept by the driller, as snould al- 
ways be done, showing the kinds of 
materia] encountered in drilling, the 
depth and thickness of each successive 
layer and the point or pointsat which a 
water-bearing stratum was_ struck, 
this should be consulted by the blas- 
ter before deciding the location of the 
charge. It sometimes happens that a 
hole is drilled through a water-bearing 
area into a lower dry area and in such 
a case the shot should be fired, not at 
the bottom of the well, but at the level 
of the water-bearing rock. 

Inasmuch as the greatest possible 
fracturing of the rock is desired, it is 
advisable to use a quick, powerful ex- 
plosive and a heavy charge. The best 
explosive for the purpose is probably 
Du Pont Solidified Nitroglycerin, but, 
if this is not obtainable locally, Du 
Pont 60 per cent Straight Dynamite 
will also do satisfactory work, provid- 
ed the column of water which may be 
standing in the well is not over 200 
feet high. The exact size of the 
charge is governed by the depth of 
the well, the nature of the rock to be 
blasted, and the proximity to build- 
ings. For a well 100 feet deep an ef- 
ficient and safe charge would be from 
100 to 200 pounds of Solidified Nitro- 
glycerin or from 150 to 300 pounds of 
60 per cent Straight Dynamite. For 
every additional 100 feet this loading 
could be increased by about 100 
pounds. 

The cartridges are carefully packed 
in a cylindrical shell (Fig. 1), ranging 
usually from 3 to 5 feet in length, 
made of tin or galvanized iron drawn 
out to a point at the lower end to pre- 
vent it from catching in its descent 
down the hole, open at the upper end 
and provided with a wire handle or 


bail. Such a container can be easily 
made from an ordinary stovepipe. It 
should always be at least an inch 
smaller in diameter than the borehole. 
if there is standing water in the hole, 
as is usually the case, and the hole is 
of considerable depth, there should be 
an opening in the lower end of the 
shell, as shown in the illustration, so 
that the water may pass through the 
shell and equalize the pressure on the 
explosive. 

When the shell is loaded, the bail is 
placed over a special hook (Fig. 2) on 
the end of a stout line and the shell is 
slowly lowered down the hole. By a 
few motions of the line the hook can 
then be freed and drawn up. In shoot- 
ing a very deep well, several shells 
may be necessary to hold the re- 
quired charge. If so, they can be low- 
ered successively and one allowed to 
rest on another. In case a charge is 
to be located at some distance up the 
hole instead of at the bottom, a shell 
provided with an anchor tip is used, 
that is, a tube about 14% inches in 
diameter projecting a few inches trom 
the lower end. A tin pipe long enough 
to reach to the bottom of the well is 
securely fitted over this tip and low- 
ered into the hole ahead of the shell 
to serve as an anchor for it. 

The charge being seated, the 
next step is to explode it. This 
can be done by either the jack- 
squib (Fig. 3) or the electric squib, 
(Fig. 4) both devised originally 
for oil-well shooting. 

The jack-squib consists of gal- 
vanized pipe about 2 inches in 
diameter and 36 inches in lenth, 
pointed at the lower end, which is 
filled as follows. Sand is poured 
into the pipe to a depth of about 
6 inches; a cartridge of 60 per 
cent Straight Dynamite, primed 
with two No. 8 blasting caps and 
two fuses, is seated on the sand 
and more sand is poured in until 
it fills the space around the cart- 
ridge and covers it to within four 
inches of the top of the pipe. This 
remaining space is then filled 
with thick tar. As soon as the 

squip is prepared, both fuses are light- 
ed, two being used in case one should 
fail, and the squib is dropped into the 
hole, point down.The length of the fuse 
should be so calculated that the squib 
will explode about the time it strikes 
the charge and thus detonate it. 

The electric squib of the oil-well 
shooter, which should not be confused 
with the Du Pont Electric Squib, is 
similar in construction to the jack- 
squib, but shorter and larger in diam- 
eter with a less sharply pointed end. 
It is usually about 5 inches in diam- 
eter and 20 inches long. It is filled to 
a depth of about 6 inches with sand 
and then a primer charge consisting 
of from one to three cartridges of 60 
per cent Straight Dynamite is placed 
in the sand, one of the cartridges hav- 
ing been previously primed with a 
No. 8 Submarine Electric Blasting 
Cap. To the wires of this cap, ata 
point that will come well within the 
squib shell, are spliced No. 14-gauge 
copper wires long enough to reach to 
the bottom of the hole, and the splices 
are well taped. The remaining space 
is filled with sand topped with a layer 
of tar. ‘This squib is carefully lowered 
by the wires until it rests upon the 
charge and is then fired by means of 
an electric blasting machine. 


If the-well has struck water there 
will probably be some standing water 
in the hole. Every foot of water in 
the hole exerts a pressure of .434 
pounds per square inch. Consequent- 
ly a column of water 100 feet high 
over a charge of explosives exerts a 
pressure of 43.4 pounds on every 
square inch of the area of the charge. 
It is this pressure which makes it nec- 
essary to protect the detonator from 
moisture by placing it in a sand-filled 
and tar-sealed metal shell. As the 
pressure may tend to force out the 
nitroglycerin from the cartridges, it is 
important to fire the shot as quickly 


g Drilled Wells Aids Water Flow 


as possible after loading. All prelim- 
inary preparations such as removing 
objects within danger and notifying 
people should be completed before the 
explosive is lowered into the hole so 
that no time need be lost thereafter. 

Most drilled wells contain a casing 
throughout a part or the whole of their 
depth; that is, a closely fitting iron 
pipe which has been inserted either 
to prevent sand, gravel or shale walls 
of the bore hole from caving or to 
shut off from the well seepage from 
water-bearing strata nearer the sur- 
face than the strata being drawn 
upon, which is apt to be polluted with 
organic matter. Exploding a heavy 
charge at the bottom of the well is 
likely to damage this casing, either 
blowing it out in fragments, which 
may do harm if allowed to fly into the 
air, or causing it to collapse within 
the borehole, or splitting it longitudi- 
nally along the seam. 

To prevent the casing from flying 
into’ the air it is well to build a heavy 
grill work over the mouth of the hole. 
This should be securely anchored to 
the ground. It is hardly possible to 
prevent sp lit- 
ting the casing 
but this is not 
necessarily a 
serious, result, 
for a casing that 
is merely split 
can easily be 
pulled out and 
replaced. 

If the casing 
collapses, how- 
ever, it is more 
difficult. to re- 
move. Ina well 
300 or 400 feet 
deep there is 
less likelihood 
that the casing 
will be blown 
out or split than 
in a shallower 
well, but there 
is danger of col- 
lapse whatever 
the depth of the 
well. To pre- 
vent the casing 
from collapsing, 
the hole should :, 
be either full of ’ 
water to theFlG. 8 
top or empty of 
water for fifty feet below the bottom 
of the casing, This last would mean 
that the hole was cased through only a 
part of its length and that the explo- 
sive charge was seated at least fifty 
feet below the casing. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a well 100 feet deep containing 
50 feet of casing from the surface down 
and 75 feet of water. The explosion of 
the charge would probably cause the 
casing to collapse at the surface of 
the water. If the top of the water 
column was a few inches or a few 
feet below the casing, the collapse 
would probably occur at the bottom 
of the casing. If, however, the water 
was 50 feet below it, there would prob- 
ably be no collapse at all. So it is 
advisable before firing either to fill 
the hole full of water or to bale it out 
to a point 50 feet below the bottom of 
the casing. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Fox Farming in Cloverland Is a Great Succes 


EB have talked of agriculture; 
of dairying and ranching; 
we have talked of Upper 
Michigan’s great timber and 

mineral resources; her manufacturing 
—her vast, undeveloped water power, 
her highways; her lakes and streams, 
forests and plains; her rapidly-increas- 
ing tourist traffic; her manufactures 
and, in fact, we thought we had pretty 
thoroughly covered the field. Now. 
however, comes a group of enterpris- 
ing business men with a new, and de- 
cidedly promising project—a fox farm. 

Two years ago some half a dozen 
citizens of Marquette, Michigan, or- 
ganized the Marquette Silver Black 
Fox Association, and bought three pair 
of silver-black foxes, at an average in- 
vestment of $2,000 per pair. It was 
more or less of an experiment, for sil- 
ver-black fox farming was then an un- 
heard of thing for Cloverland. 

Today there is located at Cox’s farm, 
a mile west of Marquette, on the Clov- 
erland Trail, one of the most up-to- 
date and thoroughly equipped fox 
farms throughout the middle west. 
Twenty-five animals comprise the stock 
in trade, and these, with an outlay of 
approximately 46,000 for pens, labor 
and feed, represent a valuation of ap- 
proximately $30,000. The animals are 
in excellent condition, bearing a heavy 
coat of rich, black fur, streaked with 
silver-gray, and the success of the en- 
terprise has been marked from the 
start. 

This farm is the largest of three fox 
farms established in Upper Michigan 
during the past two years. The other 
two are at Houghton and Ishpeming, 
the latter only recently organized. 

An inspection of the layout at Mar- 
quette is sufficient to convince even the 
most skeptical of the fact that fox- 
farming in Upper Michigan has passed 
well beyond the experimental stage, 
Here the most careful study of every 
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View of the Series of Pens on the Marquette Silver Black Fox Association 
Farm Taken in Mid-winter. 


phase of the industry has been made, 
and a competent fox raiser, William F. 
Cox, is in charge. Realizing that the 
fox, being a highly sensitive and nerv- 
ous animal, must first become thor- 
oughly acclimated to a region before it 
will thrive, Mr. Cox has watched the 
progress of his precious wards with 
the utmost consideration for the in- 
vestment which they represent, and 
with the viewpoint, too, to establish, 
beyond a doubt, the best methods of 
securing the most satisfactory results. 


Missing Link in Farming 


NE of the “missing links” be- 
tween producer and consumer 
may have been found. The 
radiophone may help to fill 


some of the gap between the farmer 
and his city neighbors. 

Hundreds of farmers of Wisconsin 
and neighboring states are peing or 
will be served through the daily radio 
service supplied by the broadcasting 
station at Madison, Every day over 
700 Wisconsin farmers put their “ear 
phones on, and listen in,” during the 
noon hour to the market, weather and 
time reports, and most of them spend 
an additional 15 minutes listening to 
the valuable educational talks by Uni- 
versity authorities, which follow im- 
mediately after one o’clock. from the 
market quotations they get the latest 
information on marketing. From the 
weather reports they learn of ap- 
proaching storms, and fluctuations in 
temperature and can vary their farm- 
ing operations accordingly. 

The radiophone is now ‘hitting its 
stride” after many years of experimen- 
tation. A large num- 
ber of commercial 


been performed at the Badger station. 
More than a dozen other states are 
watching Wisconsin’s progress with 
much interest and are expected to fall 
in line soon. 

Each noon, the Wisconsin operator 
sends out a market report which cov- 
ers the latest prices at the leading 


markets for potatoes, hogs, cattle, 
sheep, eggs, butter, cheese, poultry 


and hay. This work is done in cooper- 
ation with the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Markets, which receives the 
latest market quotations on a special 
government leased wire. Farmers are 
aided in taking down the report by 
filling in form blanks supplied by the 
department. 

A weather forecast for Wisconsin 
and vicinity is sent out following the 
market reports. Promptly at 1 o’clock 
a time signal from the U. 8. Observya- 
tory is issued, For more than an hour 
each noon, the Badger operator brcad- 
casts information of especial interest 
to farmers within 200 miles of the 
Capitol City. 


Nothing has been overlooked as far 
as the comfort and convenience of the 
foxes are concerned. There are at 
present twenty-four wire pens con- 
structed on the farm. Hight of these 
—the first built—are modern, although 
not of the latest approved type. The 
other sixteen, however, are construct- 
ed to embody every improvement which 
Mr. Cox’s increasing knowledge of the 
industry suggests or demands. 

The new pens are about fifty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide at the base, 


Has Been Found in Radio 


Messages travel a great deal far- 
ther at night than they do in the day. 
This is attributed to the effect of the 
sun’s rays on the “ether waves” in 
conducting them to the ground. The 
voice and music have been trans- 
mitted over 1000 miles in all direction 
under favorable night conditions such 
as usualy exists during the winter 
months. 


Under normal daylight conditions, 
the Wisconsin station reaches a range 
of about 200 miles. Certain favor- 
ably located receiving stations have 
reported considerable greater daylight 
distances. 

There are many factors that in- 
fluence the distance travelled by the 
“ether waves” according to Malcolm 
P. Hanson, operator at the broadcast- 
ing station at Madison. 

The large ore deposits in the north- 
ern part of the state appear to have 
a detrimental effect upon the signals 
and make their reception in that part 
of the state a somewhat uncertain 
matter. It is expected, however, in 


broadcasting sta- 
tions are located 
throughout the na- 
tion, so that it is 
n ow possible for 
farmers in nearly all 
parts of America to 
“pick up” messages 
and information. 
But in supplying 
jaily service to farm- 
ers, the Wisconsin 
radio station is lead- 
ing the nation. 
Broadcasting at this 
station h a s been 
systematized so that 
Wisconsin Farmers 
know just when to 
‘Jisten in” and what 
they will hear. Much 
experimentation and 
improvement of 
radio apparatus has 


Signal Electric Manufactu 
the Only One of t 


(s 


ring Company at Menominee, Mic 
he Kind in Cloverland, Hence Is Helping to Put Cloverland on the Map 


h., the Largest Radio Plant West of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
“by Radio.” 
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tapering on the sides toward the 
This type of pen makes imposs 
practice of the animals to crawl 
wire sides, often resulting in s 
lacerated toes and, in the case 0 
from a high point, a painful ir 
The newer types of pens provide 
runway between every set of ty 
joining inclosures, this to permi 
shutting off of the male from th 
male during breeding season, the | 
requiring special food and atten tic 
that time. 7a 

Each inclosure is provided 
“surface box” or kennel, in which 
animals seek shelter from rain, § 
or any unfavorable weather cond 

A chute, leading from each 
two pens into the ground, at 
viding line between the inelo 
leads to an underground house 
lar in construction to the surfac 4 
ter. Here the breeding of the @ 
foxes takes place, and here the moth 
fox stays with her young ones un 
they are old enough to walk and ta 
care of themselves. i r 


ig 


During this pé 
—usually from 18 to 30 day: 
mother fox is left entirely to 
and her brood, not even the careta 
interfering with the weaning of t 
young. At the end of that period 
ever, the “pilling” process takes 
when the caretaker goes over the 
lot, exterminating the stomach 
which frequently appear in the 
During the breeding season 
specially prepared foods—su 
cereals, eggs and milk—are gi 
the females. The males, howev 
joy a more or less consistent di 
horse meat—old, worn-out draug 
mals being purchased and killed 
that purpose. ; 
Charles Dalton and Robert | 
raised the first litter of silver 
ever born in an inclosure, on Pri 
Edward Island, Canada, about 


(Continued on page 23) ;. ; 


the near future, to increase the 
of the station sufficiently to ove 
this difficulty. A 
Interference is the greatest d 
experienced in radio communic 
Other radio signals frequently bu 
into each other. Nearby elec 
power lines, arc lights, motors 
generators with sparking com 
and other electrical appliances, | 
cause interference with good — 
tion. Atmospheric conditions $1 
electrical storms are very 
some. In the summertime, th 
trical disturbances of the atm 
usually prevent long distance — 
tion, such as is possible on 
nights. 
Not only are farmers broug) 
closer touch with the city by 0 
reports, weather information, ani 
cultural news, but they are ente 
with concerts and lectures. Th 
a fifteen minute educational pr 
every day following the other | 
ation broadcasted, and a longe 
gram on two evenings each 
During the pa 
ter season 


from Madison. 
When Pablo 
sals, the great | 
played recem 
fore a large 
audience, an 
on his deathb 
little Wi 
town hear 
strains of his 
ite instrumel 
his grandson 
phone just 2 
time before 
ed into the 
yond. 
Farmers’ 
a Nebras 
munity have 
a Music Study 
Every Frid 
(Con'd on 
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LADIES’ ROOM 


| 


1 HAT the dairy cow can do 
when encouraged and given 
| a chance is well illustrated 
at Denmark, Wisconsin. She 
, not only built up a great enter- 
Jse that pays out approximately $2,- 
|) a day to farmers in the vicinity, 
y has built up one of the finest farm- 
communities in Wisconsin, made 
» of the most modernly improved 
fages, and erected and maintains 
| of the finest banks to be found any- 
re. 
ven years-ago Denmark was an or- 
lary country village with a few 
ized looking streets, no sidewalks, 
| modern improvements, and few 
jidings that made their owners feel 
jud. Ten years ago John F. Enz, a 
(ng merchant, conceived the idea 
ht a condensed milk plant would pay 
rJenmark. The idea took form ina 
111 plant, and simultaneously Den- 
ik and the community started to 
iv. The plant enlarged, the farmers 
froved their herds, and Denmark 
(menced shaking off the ragged 
lhes she had worn for so many 
*s and began dressing up. Today, 
mark has every modern improve- 
it known in the cities, electric 
“ sewers, waterworks, paved 


) 


ets, neatly kept lawns, pretty bun- 
‘ws and residences set in spacious 
as. In the midst of these civic im- 
fements stands the Denmark State 
k, which flirts with a million dol- 
| in deposits right along, and for 
fitecture and beauty is a novelty 
jimarvel for a banking institution, 
onument to the dairy cow. 

le surrounding community is made 
ff prosperous farmers whose green 
idows are dotted with black and 
fe cows, for the scrub has been 
inated during the past ten years 


the center is the Denmark State Bank made possible in a village 
the bank. The auditorium at the right is a popular meeting pl 


of 600 population by milk products. 
ace for farmers’ organizations, 


deep green lawn, plentifully supplied with shrubbery and flower beds. 


and the pure blood Holstein ha's left 
its well-marked trail. Good roads lagd 
to these well kept farms, and the entire 
community breathes an air of health, 
happiness, prosperity and contentment, 

Coincident with the establishment of 
the condensed milk plant, young Hnz 
discovered a process of condensing 
milk and applied his method of pre- 
serving the whole milk so that it would 
retain a smooth, rich, creamy consist- 
ency, and deep color and natural flav- 
or. With the application of this pro- 
sess the reputation of Danish Pride 
Milk spread with marvelous rapidity, 
It was advertised and advertised itself 
through usage until now Danish Pride 
Milk has a world-wide market, being 
sold in practically every country on the 
globe. 

The constantly increasing demand 
for the condensed milk required more 
whole milk, and more milk could only 
be produced by better cows and more 
of them. A high standard of cleanli- 
ness and quality was demanded in all 
milk, for even the Enz Process could 
not make the best product out of poor 
milk. Farmers were not only urged 
but required to improve their herds, if 
they patronized the condensery, and it 
was necessary to improve all farm 
dairy conditions and erect sanitary 
dairy barns. The pay for milk was the 
highest in the market and it was an 
object for farmers to meet the exact- 
ing conditions. As they did so their 
profits increased, scrub cows merged 
into good grades, and pure-breds min- 
gled with the grades. The herds did 
not increase so materially in size, but 
milk quality and production of each 
cow bounded upward with improve- 


The series of big vacuum vats where 60 per cent of the moisture is evap~ 
Orated from fresh, whole milk, the first step in the condensing process. 
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ment of the breed. Cow-testing asgso- 
ciations were organized in different 
districts, which soon placed every herd 
on a profit-making basis. 

Behind all this improvement and 
progress was the dynamic energy of 
John F. Enz. He never relaxed his 
untiring zeal, which was divided be- 
tween broadening the market for the 
condensed milk and encouraging farm- 
ers to improve their herds. Mr. Enz 
also was one of the organizers of the 
Denmark State Bank, one of its orig- 
inal directors, and has been its presi- 
dent since 1919. Associated with him 
in the bank is G. G. De Broux, cashier 
almost since the bank opened for busi- 
ness in 1909, who aided in organizing 
the Danish Pride Milk Products Com- 
pany and stimulated farmers to im- 
prove their dairy herds. 

De Broux was a farmer boy and is 
still an expert milker. For years he 
made it a point to visit the farmers 
about milking time, just when a farm- 
er has least to say and doesn’t want 
visitors. De Broux would ask for a 
pail and stool, and to the farmer’s sur- 
prise and delight, would milk and 
“strip her” generally in less time than 
he himself or any member of his house- 
hold was capable of doing. 

The cashier knew all about farming 
and could handle a plow with the dex- 
terity of a past-master, and he talked 
the “farmer’g language” all the time. 
His sociability and familiarity with 
farming gained confidence among all 
the farmers and enabled him to preach 
the gospel of better stock at close 
range and in such a manner that the 
message always went home. And 
there was always held out the alluring 


The ladies’ room at the left is only one of the pretty compartments 
community gatherings and entertainments. The bank is surrounded by a 


tanned Milk That Put Denmark on World Map 


By. H EN RoYsA. 


bigger pay check at the end of each 
month at the condensery for better 
milk and more of it from each cow, 
while the cost of keeping a better cow 
would show no increase. 

Improvement in farming, and dairy 
herds, and building up a milk conden- 
sery, and broadening markets for con- 
densed milk, can not be done over 
night. It is a long process and yet the 
remarkable achievements of John F. 
Enz have been accomplished within 
ten years, and the transformation of 
the community of Denmark has been 
amazing, 

The Hnz Process of condensing milk 
made Danish Pride so popular that de- 
mand was beyond the capacity of the 
plant at Denmark, and about six years 
ago another factory was established at 
Oosthburg, Wisconsin. Last spring 
still another plant was installed at 
Sparta, Wisconsin. However, the par- 
ent plant at Denmark is the largest, 
equalling in capacity the other two. 

The Denmark plant uses about 160,- 
000 pounds of whole milk a day. This 
is equivalent to about 75,000 quarts, 
As the average consumption of whole 
milk, according to government statis- 
tics is less than a pint a day, enough 
milk to supply a city of 200,000 popula- 
tion is condensed and canned each day, 
Thirty trucks are in daily use collect- 
ing the milk from farms, all within a 
radius of ten miles of the plant. The 
patrons fluctuate from 550 to 600 daily, 
and their monthly pay checks range 
from $125 and $150 to as high as $400. 

The capacity of the plant is 1,500 
cases of condensed milk daily, and the 
other two combined is about the same, 
making a total of 3,000 cases, or 144, 
000 sixteen ounce cans a day. The 
whole milk used in the three plants 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The battery of retorts where the secret Enz process of sterilization takes 
| place, giving Danish Pride Milk its individual quality and color. 
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Disorderly Marketing 
LONG in June newspapers carried a dispatch 
A from Brawley, California, marketing head- 
= quarters of the Imperial Valley for canta- 
joupes, telling the world that the marketing associa- 
tion deliberately permitted one million cantaloupes 
to rot on the ground, hoping thereby to bring up 
| prices, This wanton destruction of food, if a can- 
taloupe can be called food, made no impression 
syhatever upon the market, nor did it increase de- 
mand or raise prices. But it did arouse the ire of 
1nillions of people, whether or not they eat canta- 
loupes or can afford to do so early in the season, 
The practice harks back to the days when commis- 
sion men thought they could corner food products 
and inflate prices by destroying food. Their efforts 
met with both failure and prosecution. A farmers’ 
organization practicing such methods may not be 
so successfully prosecuted because of the large 
membership, but failure to accomplish desired re- 
gults will surely be theirs. Such methods are not 
sound economics, because they do not increase de- 
mand among consumers. On the contrary, they de- 
crease demand, especially if they succeed in increas- 
ing prices, for unnatural prices automatically re- 
strict popular consumption, 

Although farmers of the Imperial Valley may have 
heen receiving a low price for their cantaloupes, the 
crop is marketed through their own co-operative or- 
<anization. Cantaloupes are shipped by express 
freight to market, involving the highest cost of 
transportation. They are highly perishable and the 
loss is usually heavy between shipper and consumer. 
These losses, cost of transportation and handlings 
are marked up against the saleable fruit, which 
nakes it a luxury in homes of the central states and 
ihe east. The farmer in the Imperial Valley was 
<etting as much ag the consumer could afford to pay, 
plus all charges and costs of delivery. Decreasing 
the supply of cantaloupes by destroying a part of 
ihe crop did not increase demand, and without in- 
creased demand there could be no increase in prices 
to the producer. 

Seeking increased profits through monopoly con- 
trol of prices, destruction of products or other sinis- 
ier methods, has never gained very much or con- 
tinued very long for guilty corporations or groups 
of market manipulators. Such methods have always 
failed in the end, and sometimes landed their pro- 
motors in prison where they belonged. Similar 
practices and ideas of organization have run most 
co-operative associations on the rocks. There is 
only one right economic road to better conditions 
jor the farmer, and that is through efficient produc- 
tion and efficiency in competition for markets. 
All elements between producer and consumer must 
be considered and reckoned with, for the consumer 
pays the entire bill, and he can not go beyond his 
ability to buy. 


Several counties in Cloverland have abolished the 
office of county agricultural agent this year. As 
time passes it will be found that a better plan would 
have been to change county agents rather than 
eliminate the office. It would be just as logical to 
elose up the church instead of calling a new pastor, 
er abolish the public schools instead of hiring new 
teachers. 
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Show What You Can Do 


NLESS a farmer has gomething to boast of 
| he is indeed a poor farmer, ought to sell out 


and go to work in the city where his identity 
will soon be lost in the maelstrom of industrial ac- 
tivity, where he will be swallowed by the yawning 
wnmaw of machinery and commerce. By nature and 
vocation. a farmer is an individualist, in business 
he works for himself, he is capitalist and laborer, 
producer and consumer. He maintains a distinct 
individuality in the make-up of rural life, and if he 
would sustain that distinctive individuality he must. 
do something personally that is outstanding among 
his fellow farmers. He must show some accomplish- 
ment by his own thought, labor and enterprise. 

The county fair is the best place on earth for a 
farmer to show what he can do. Here he has an op- 
portunity to show gomething he can really boast ot, 
not in an egotistical sense but in the sense of indi- 
vidual accomplishment. He has a chance to show 
what he can do with grain, hay, dairy stock, sheep, 
hogs. He also has a chance to see what the other 
fellow is doing along the same lines, and learn 
much from the doing of others. The more exhibits 
at the county fair the more valuable the fair is to 
each farmer attending it, and the more knowledge 
each gains by. the larger comparison of exhibits. 

Most farmers’ wives and thgir daughters are good 
cooks, but they don’t brag or boast about iti in an 
egotistical manner. They do boast about their ac- 
complisments, however, in the right sense—an ex- 
hibit of what they can really do in the kitchen 
three times a day, and particularly when company 
comes, Their boast is also reflected in displays of 
canned fruit and vegetables and domestic science 
exhibits at county fairs. They show what they can 
do and are proud of it. Of course, all entries at the 
fairs can’t win first, or second, or third prizes, but 
this fact does not reflect in the least upon the ability 
of any woman as a housekeeper. Neither does fail- 
ure to win prizes in the stock pen or in exhibits of 
grains and grasses or vegetables indicate that the 
exhibitor is a failure or even a poor farmer. They 
show what he can do. That is fundamentally the 
purpose of the county fair, to give the farmer and 
his farm folks a chance to show what they can do. 

Every county fair would be a tremendous suc- 
cess if half the farmers entered exhibits, and such a 
tremendous show would attract thousands from 
iniles around, which would include consumers as 
well as producers of farm products. Such exhibits 
would bring country and city people closer together 
so that they would learn more about each other’s 
problems, get better acquainted, all to the end that 
a better understanding would be engendered and 
cverybody would be more contented and happier and 
prosperous. 


Honest Advertising Media 


(Editor’s Note—The following is the summary of 
an able address on Advertising Media delivered be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Minneapolis and other or- 
ganizations of business men by M. Cc. Hutchinson, di- 
rector of advertising for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company of Minneapolis, one of the largest of 
American national advertisers: Mr. Hutchinson 
speaks plainly and truly regarding honesty in ad- 
vertising and in business.) 

LL ADVERTISERS owe encouragement to the 
A honest and honorable owner of any medium. 

The man strong enough to turn down reve- 
nue because the advertising offered for publication 
is not strictly legitimate should get more than glory 
and virtue as his reward. We do not want our ad- 
vertisement to run alongside of some quack medi- 
cine or fake oil stock. Let us reward clean prac- 
tices in advertising—make honesty more profitable 
than crookedness—more profitable in dollars “in 
hand paid this day and date above first written.” 

In business and in advertising today there is a 
growing conviction not only that honesty or square 
dealing with the public is right because it is the best 
policy, but that honesty and square dealing are right 
because they are right. 

Assent to this principle is far from universal. 
We still have with us the crooked merchant, the 
crooked doctor, the crooked medicine, the crooked 
mines, the crooked stocks and bonds, the crooked 
land dealers, the crooked loan sharks, none of whom 
can prosper ‘without advertising, and as they still 


exist it follows that we still have with us t 
dium that will sell them space in which 
their traps and lines. 7 
No longer, however, can it be said that the 
diums are doing this blindly or in accord witk 
cepted custom as in the old days. The fi 
honesty in advertising has been so long and stre 
ous, the battles have been so hard fought that 
reverberations have penetrated to the remotest | 
let as well as the great metropolis and neither 
vertiser nor medium can successfully claim ig 
ance in excuse for continuance of the old prac 
that fastened their fangs of reproach on the 
name of advertising. 3 
The fraudulent business man today knows hi 
a fraud, the fraudulent or reprehensible adver 
knows he is a fraud or a reprobate, and the med 
that publishes the fraudulent ads or the indec 
ads or the undesirable ads knows it is 
the money” as a division of the swag of the 
man and the quack, for whom its publishers k 
they are acting as “come-ons” and panderers. 
If we do declare, as we do declare that only in 
far as it delivers the goods is business to bi 
erated in our civilized communities, how can we 
cape the conviction that the medium offering 
cle for the liar and crook to deceive is a pa 
and participant in the lies and crookedness, — 


Farmers Are Learning How 


ETHODS and theories galore are a 
M annually for selling potatoes. A fe 
merit, a still fewer number are pra 
while most of them show no improvement 0 
tems they are intended to correct. However, 
the many schemes advanced and tried farme 
learning first hand more about the intrice 
marketing and gaining knowledge upon wh h 
ticient substantial marketing structures mi 
crected. Perhaps the most important info 
gained in this evolution is the necessity of q 
something farmers have been inclined to ign 
though penalized each successive marketing 
for reckless production. 
The Michigan Potato Growers’ Association has 
veloped a big, profitable market for farmers 
a standardized potato. Minnesota growers a 
developing a similar marketing system. Wis 
has not developed the “Michigan idea” of a 
brand but is getting results through a careful 
ing system. Wisconsin also has developed a 
phase of marketing—bringing buyers direct 
the field. The latter plan is more for the 
certified seed than commercial potatoes, alth 
helps in selling both products. ~ 
Wisconsin is further along in growin 
seed potatoes than any state in the Union. 
pig enterprise that pays big returns and cate 
inarket free from strenuous competition. — 
market had to be developed by “selling” 
seed to growers in the southern states. — 
tours of certified potato fields are conducted 
are invited on these tours to personally insp' 
fields and note how rigorously the provisi 
certification are enforced. The 1922 tour co 
‘ August 7, under the auspices of the Wisco 
lege of Agriculture and the Wisconsin Potato G 
ers’ Association. The trip will cover Barron W 
burn, Sawyer, Price, Oneida, Vilas and Ma 
counties, ‘and it is needless to say that sub 
orders for certified seed potatoes and at good 
will be left by the buyers on the trip, and stil 
orders will be received later in the season’) 
these men from the south return home and & 
the “gospel of Wisconsin certified seed potatoe 
It should be noted that every one of these 
ties in the “certified seed belt” is in Cloverle 
ritory, which means that potato growers of Wi 
per Peninsula of Michigan and Northeastern 
sota might profit by closer observation of wha 
Lrothers are doing in Northern Wisconsin. 1 
tential market for certified seed is big enough 
Most tourist traffic goes over the best roads 
secounts for some districts not getting thel 
of the business. i 


Berry growers of Cloverland made a nice 
this year as usual, a 


h Give the Pig 
a Setback at 


_ Weaning? 
Z? 
)pIGS usually look smooth, sleek, 
d attractive while suckling. The 
ame little fellows after weaning 
ently get rough haired, and de- 
symptoms of runtiness. It is one 
the hardest tests of a pig raiser to 
ng small pigs through the ordeal of 
yaning without having them go back 
thrift and gains. 
keynote of successful handling 
time is to have the pigs eating 
ly a full feed of slop and grain be- 
king them away from the sow. 
vhen deprived of milk they will 
niss it very much. Usually pigs 
begin eating at three to four 
Ks They should have a 
ep in which slop can be fed so that 
sows will not interfere with them 
e at their meal. Give them shelled 
Frequently they will begin to 
sooner if the corn is soaked, al- 
there is little if any advantage 
by soaking corn after the pigs 
scustomed to it. 
made by young pigs are more 
ical than the increase in 
it at four to six months of age. 
if it is planned to grow the pigs 
on pasture and green feed dur- 
Summer, it is a good practice 
liberally for several weeks 
fore and after weaning them. 
er reason for giving the pigs 
eals when they are starting to 
l't for themselves is that this is the 
when worms get in their deadly 
While the pig is suckling and 
has reached 75 pounds the in- 
«mal worm is at a disadvantage. 
3) between these limits the parasite 
dvantage of his chance to 
himself at home. Much less loss 
c and fewer runts caused by 
are seen in well fed pigs than 
starved ones. Sometimes it 
é well to self feed pigs to bring 
rough this critical period, but 
cases hand feeding is to be 
ed—E. F. Ferrin, division of 
husbandry, Minnesota Univer- 
rm. 


amber Supply Is 
Adequate If— 


AT there is small danger of ex- 
austion of America’s lumber sup- 
ply, if available forest land is 
( ed and kept at work, is the con- 
reached by Prof. A. K. Chitten- 
ead of the forestry department 

6 Michigan Agricultural College. 
nation’s 450,000,000 acres of for- 
‘should produce over 60,000,- 
oard feet of lumber a year at 
Tvative estimate, says Chitten- 

r present consumption of lum- 
out 40,000,000,000 board feet, 

€ addition of large amounts of 

© products for fuel and paper 


t percentage of the forest land 

ll always be devoted to fores- 
Ses, being unsuited for agri- 

7 because of poor soil, steep 
Ss, or elevation. And this natural 


How Simple to Install 
the Marvelous Colt “Gas Well”! 


HE is a cross-section of a farm house show- 
ing how the pipes carrying that wonderful 
carbide gas are run to every room from the COLT 
Lighting and Cooking plant. 


Even though no provision was made for piping 
when the house was built it is a simple matter to 
pipe it now for Carbide Gas. 

A good mechanic can set the COLT generator, 
pipe the average house and attach the handsome 
polished brass fixtures in about three or four days. 


—without cluttering, upsetting and disturbing 
the whole house. 
He works quietly from room to room. 


Pipes are usually run between the partitionsand un- 
der the floor—always concealed except 

in some cases where possibly in a room or 

two building construction prevents the 

running of pipe between a partition. 


For illuminating the barn and outbuild- 
ings a shallow trench is dug from genera- 
tor to barn, pipe laid and covered. After 
that, you can have the most brilliant, 
softest, whitest and most-spreading 


light ever discovered in your home. The clearest 
light to read by—the very easiest on the 
eyesight of the whole family. 


And instantaneous flame for cooking at the touch 
of a finger. Even, sustained heat for a gas iron. 
With a water heater, piping hot water for wash- 
ing, shaving and bathing. 


And no more lamp-cleaning, filling, trimming or 
carrying—no insufferably hot coal or wood range 
in the kitchen during the summer months. 


And you’ll have a cooking and lighting system 

that is unequalled for simplicity, economy and 

little attention. The gas is made automatically 

by the generator. No expensive parts needing 
continual replacement—a lifelong in- 
vestment. ‘ 


Interesting? You should hear what 
341,000 farmers say about Carbide 
lighting. Space won’t permit us to tell 
you the wonderfully fascinating story 
of carbide lighting and the COLT—so 
just drop us a postcard and get the full 
story. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 


i a. aos —_ Cooking Plants in the World 


griculture is the largest wood 
lustry in the United States is 
Mt out in Chittenden’s state- 
Nearly fifty per cent of all 
ised in the country is used on 
ms or goes into the manufac- 
crates and boxes for the ship- 
1 agricultural products. 
ner is also the greatest 
Owner in the country, 190,- 
acres, or forty per cent of the 
‘'s total forest acreage, being 
farm woodlots. Proper hand- 
these small tracts on the indi- 
arms will-result in production 
y large amount of timber an- 
In the future much of the for- 
ucts used locally must come 
® farm woodlot, destined to 
an increasingly important 
shittenden’s opinion. 
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$40,000,000 Lost Yearly 
? NUBERCULOSIS causes an annual 
loss, it is estimated, of about $40,- 
000,000 to producers of farm ani- 
mals. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this 
disease Congress provided a few years 
ago, a fund for its eradication. This 
fund was inadequate at first, and has 
been increased year by ycar until it 
is now $2,600,000 with state appropri- 
ations totaling $4,000,000. The Feder- 
al Government is employing about 600 


veterinarians in the work of tubercu- 
losis eradication, which number are 
co-operating with state authorities in 
forty-five different states. This work 
is being done entirely with cattle as 
it is quite generally understood that 
the disease in poultry and swine is 
usually contracted from the milk and 
excretions of unclean cattle. Recent 
medical investigations carried on in 
Great Britain, Germany and America 
also show that approximately one- 
third of the tuberculosis in children is 
of bovine origin. 
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FREE TO MAKE CIDER 

There is no law against making 
sweet cider, nor is any form of license 
required. The only requirement is that 
cider must not be kept or sold after it 
contains more than one half of one 
per cent alcohol, which is the legal 
point of intoxication. 

Vitamines are essential but not the 
whole thing in diet. However, we 
must have something new to talk 
about all the time or we would soon 
grow stale. 
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Pure Bred Beef Cattle Men Catching Optimisi 


HE pure-bred beef cattle men 

have turned the corner and start- 

ed toward better times, accord- 

ing to a survey just made 
through the four national record as- 
gociations by the National Institute of 
Progressive Farming. 

The optimistic tone of all four secre- 
taries of the pure-bred beef cattle 
record societies harmonizes in agree- 
ment that the worst is past, the bad 
times are behind, and recording and 
sales are all picking up with a hearten- 
ing of the mass of the breeders in all 
corners of the country. These four— 
American Aberdeen-Angus 3reeders’ 
Association, American Galloway Breed- 
ers’ Association, American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, and 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—represent the seed stock from 
which America’s beef supply is made. 
Their membership and contributing 
non-membership lists aggregate more 
than 125,000 of the leading ranchers 
and farmers of America, the most pro- 
gressive men in the business of live 
stock farming. 

“There is a shortage of beef cattle 
in this: country—a shortage that is 
more marked than in the decrease per 
capita consumption of meats,” states 
Frank W. Harding, general manager of 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, who is in close touch with 
the world situation as well as the va- 
rious sections of the United States 
through personal observation as well 
as the many meetings, sales and shows 
attended. 

“The turning point has been reached, 
we have rounded the corner, so that 
one who starts a herd on a conserva- 
tive basis or adds a few to his present 
herd at prevailing prices and takes 
proper care of the progeny, will be as- 
sured a market for his surplus at a 
reasonable profit,” states Secretary R. 
J.. Kinzer of the American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
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A Beef Cattle Range in Cloverland 


“Byery month this year has shown a 
vast improvement,” says Charles Gray 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association. A gain of 13% 
for the month of April over April of 
last year is mentioned by this official 
who always has his ear to the ground 
for sounds of changing conditions. 
“Bnrollment increase was 320%.” 

“Breeders are reporting an increase 
in business and a greater increase in 
the number of inquiries for bulls,” 
states Secretary R. W. Brown, who has 
been guiding a tractor for a few days 
on his Missouri farm in catching up 
the late spring season. “I judge from 
their letters in all parts of the country 
that our Galloway breeders are feeling 
more optimistic than at any time in 
the past two years.” 

Shorthorn Sale Prices Above 1921. 


Says Mr. Harding. 


“Receipts at this office for recording 
of pedigrees and recording of transfers 
for the first four months of this year 
indicate that the business is at least 
on as good a footing as for the same 
period last year. Our cash receipts are 
less, due principally to the reduction 
in registry fee under twelve months 
old animals, from $2.50 to $2.00. 

“The last few weeks, however, have 
developed, we think, a decided improve- 
ment in cattle conditions, which ex- 
tends to registered Shorthorns. Beef 
cattle sales reflect a renewed interest, 
with prices somewhat above last year 
at this time. 

“There is a shortage of beef cattle in 
this country—a shortage that is more 
marked than is the decrease per capita 
consumption of meats. We expect to 
see higher prices for good commercial 
beef cattle before the end of the year. 
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Prices of registered Shorthorns folk 
the trend of the beef market. Tt 
has been demonstrated. 


“We are encouraged by the numbh/ 
of sales of registered Shorthorn bu) 
to farmers throughout the country | 
the last few months. Probably me) 
Shorthorn bulls have replaced sery 
in the last twelve months than for ay 
equal period in the last few eh 


This is due to various causes. It} 
been possible for the farmer to buy 
good registered beef bull at arouf 
$100. Many farmers now apprecij 
that it pays to use a Shorthorn by 
and that bull calves from a Shorthc) 
bull can be grown out and marketed 
a yearling steer and show an adyi- 
tage of not less than $25 over a stip 
of the same age by a scrub sire. Wh} 
farmers use Shorthorn bulls from gif 
milking dams, they usually impré 
also the milking qualities of their he); 

“Producers of good Shorthorn Gai 


ness is built on a solid purpose.” 

Good Market for Whiteface Big 
Next Spring. 

Mr. Kinzer’s statement follows: | 

“Almost daily cattlemen and bre 
ers come to the office of the Ameri 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Associat 
with reports of their herds and 
general business conditions of t] 
neighborhood... Greater optimism 
now being exhibited than for s 
some time past. Most breeders re} 
their own and neighboring he 
stripped of all bulls of serviceable 
which bear any quality. The co 
tion of the farm and range bull maj 
is considered an index to the pure-l 
Hereford cattle situation, for the | 
mate purpose of all Hereford cattliis 
the improvement of beef for sole 


— a ne ae ee a — 


accomplished through the bulls sold 
farm and range use. 


(Continued on page 15) 


Life’s Eternal 


Triangle 


RSD 


You'll 
Find Them 
All in 

CLOVERLAND 
Write 
The Upper Peninsula 


Development Bureau 
Marquette, Mich. 
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Health, Wealth, 


Happiness 


LSD 


Jow to Exhibit at 
~ County, Fairs 


By F. W. PECK 


, Agricultural Extension Service, Minnesota 
; University Farm. 


EAHE following suggestions are 
| offered as a guide to farmers’ 
| clubs contemplating making 
#® exhibits at county fairs. 

s a good plan to have an exhibit 
h somewhat wider than it is deep 
rder that all the products shown 
iy be seen without the necessity of 
tering the booth. Good sizes are 
t wide by 10 feet deep, or 10 
de by 8 feet deep. 


iWVES—Height and Width. The 
print suggests an arrangement 
Iving with dimensions. Notice 
the lower shelf on each side be- 
r enough back from the front 
the booth so that room is left 
e display of tall forage plants 
stalks of corn or sunflowers 
st the side partitions, and bas- 
of vegetables on the floor. Also 
at the bank of shelves above 
first shelf on each side of the 
is a foot shorter than the lower 
, thus allowing space for potted 
or some other exhibit to be 
so as to hide the ends of the 


ng. 


o the general design of the ex- 
before the products are put in 
_ Plan to have the items so ar- 

that no part will hide any 
from the view at the front of 
oth. It is a good plan while 
ng the products to step back 
mally to get the viewpoint of 
itor. You may have been too 

o the work to see it to best 

: The exhibit should be 


erial so as not to look lop-sided. 
al should not be placed so close 


ee. 
OF SPECIMENS—Do not se- 
he largest potatoes, apples, ears 
fn, beets, cabbage, etc. Select 
m size—having the potatoes of 
riety all of even size, the ears 
n all the same length, diameter 
ne number of rows of kernels, 
ples on each plate uniform in 
nd color if possible. Hold to 
rather than to quantity. 
ANGHEMENT—The larger vege- 
like pumpkins and squashes, 
shel baskets of potatoes, etc., 
ye placed on the floor and the 
maller size such as beets, car- 
parsnips, corn etc., on the first 
There will then be left three 
on which may be arranged the 
grains, apples and other 
bread and cakes and canned 
and jellies, honey, etc., in some- 
he order named. Much may be 
to the appearance of the booth, 
shelves, before anything is 
on them, are covered with 
so that the shelving itself does 
OW. 
AINERS—Boxes or baskets of 
m size and shape should be used 
the exhibit of potatoes. Apples 


plates, and grains in uniform 

r measures. It would be well 

ed fruits could all be skawn in 

he same size and make, and 
uniform glasses. . 

LS—Every item in the exhibit 

ave a label. The labels should 

rm and should be typewritten 

3 to be easily read, The name of 

y should be on every label 

to a basket of potatoes, a can 

Mt, a basin of grain or any exhibit 

}soever. 

SORATION—The booth may be 

d prettily decorated with 

nes, grasses, grains etc. 

18 in-the straw, wild and tame 

S and forage crops make good 

e material when neatly bound 

sheaves about two inches in 

ler and tied in the middle, near 

fads and near the butts with 

colored cord. These sheaves 

the walls at the sides and 

booth may be made to add 

) the appearance of the ex- 


ae. Vi es 
srs! Nas 


HARD THIS 
WAY, BUT—& 


EASY ON A TRACK 
wet HECLETRAC WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


12 at 


Horsepower: 
belt- 


drawbar, 20 at 
pulley 
Length ; 96 inches 
Width; 50inches 
Height: 52 inches 
Weight: 3420 pounds 
Turning Circle; 12 feet 
Traction Surface; 
About 800 square inches 
Center to Center of 
Tracks ; 38 inches 
Belt Pulley; Diameter 
8 inches, face 6 inches 


TANK-TY PE 
TRACTOR 


Cletrac Doesn’t 


Mind the Heat 


XTREME heat doesn’t bother 
Cletrac. 
early morning till late at night even on 
the hottest days. Cletrac doesn’t “lag” 
like horses do after a few hours’ work— 


It plows steadily from 


it keeps “going strong” hour after hour 


until the job is finished. 


And when the ground is soft or sandy, Cletrac 
goes along without digging in or loss of power. It 
lays its own broad tracks and rides easily and 
surely over the most treacherous footing. It is 
always ready in all sorts of weather. 


“Selecting Your Tractor” tells why Cletrac 
lowers the cost of raising farm produce. Come in 
and see us and get your copy. 


NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 


614 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 
137 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
206 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
113 Callon St., Wausau, Wis. 


hibit by being arranged in tasty de- 
signs. 

NEATNESS—Have all vegetables 
neat and clean. DO NOT WASH 
THEM. Clean them with a brush, 
getting off all dirt. Be careful not to 
bruise the skin. Have all corn neat- 
ly silked. Do not “Shine” the apples 
by rubbing them. Leave the natural 
bloom on them. 

SCORE CARD—It is hard to arrange 
a score card adapted to all parts of 
Minnesota. Each section has some 
important crop which should be given 
more points than others: for instance, 
in some parts of northern Minnesota 
more points should be given to pota- 
toes than to corn. The clubs or fair 
officials should thoroughly canvass the 
situation so as to prepare a score card 
suited to the local needs. The score 


- ium list, so that all exhibits could be 


card should be published in the prem- 


Planting on Time 


It is a known fact that in order to 
produce a maximum yield any crop 
must be planted on time, in a well- 
prepared seedbed. The tractor has 
made this possible. The increased 
yield due to timely planting is not 
credited to the tractor. It can not be 
estimated in cold dollars and cents, 
but some of this credit should be put 
on the right side of the tractor ledger. 
It has pulled many a farmer out of a ~ 
deep hole and helped him keep his 
season’s work some what near its 
regular schedule. 


arranged in accordance with it. The 
following score card is suggesed: 
one-half peck sam- 
100 
150 


Grains (seed) 
ples 

Corn, ten ear samples 

Grass and clover seed, one-half peck 
samples 

Forage, in bundles two inches in dia- 
meter 

Potatoes. 

Vegetables, table, 

Vegetables, table, 
each 

Vegetables, stock, three of each .... 

Fruits, fresh, not over ten kinds .... 

Fruits, canned, one of each kind 
grown in community 

Baking 

Sewing 

Miscellaneous, honey, eggs, butter, 
cheese, canned, and cured meats .. 

Design and arrangement 


one-half peck samples ... 
six of each 


Agricultural imports into the United 
States last year amounted to $1,470,- 
000,000; in 1920, $3.537,000,000; and the 
five year ayerage, $946,000,000. 


Total 
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70 Miles of 


| Cloverland 
Tear 


(Michigan Route ize: 


ETE RT ON ET = RERERTR TTT 


are in 


| GOGEBIC COUNTY 


A boulevard through the largest standing 
body of virgin hardwood timber in the Unit- 
| ed States. Ideal for camping along lakes and 
streams anywhere on Cloverland Trail, which 
stretches lengthwise across Gogebic County. 


SEE— 


The Great Iron Mines—Open Pit and Deep Shaft 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Virgin Forests and Busy Lumbering Mills 
Myriads of Sparkling Lakes and Streams 
Marvelous Farms That Have Been Developed 


Great Opportunities for Good Investments 


Good railway service to all stations most 
accessible to any district. 


Splendid auto roads and routes that make 
touring a genuine delight. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Established modern resort regions where every convenience 
may be enjoyed. 


Regions remote from regular travel and civilization abound- 
ing in wild life. 


For information write or call, 


_C. E. GUNDERSON 
County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors. 


—— 
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The Real and Make- Believe 


By REX BEACH 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER & BROS. 


CHAPTER IIL 


ITH the mocking smile still 
upon his lips, Francis took 
the manuscript and seated 


himself upon the prompter’s 
table. 

It was by no means remarkable that 
Henry Phillips should know something 
about acting, for he had long been a 
stage manager, and in emergencies he 
has assumed a good many divergent 
roles. He felt no self-consciousness, 
therefore, as he exchanged places with 
Francis; only an intense desire to 
prove his contentions. He nerved 
himself to an unusual effort, but be- 
fore he had played more than a few 
moments he forgot the hostile hus- 
band and began to live the part of 
John Danton as he had lived it in the 
writing, as he invariably lived it every 
time he read the play or saw it acted, 

Nor, as he had said, did he need 
promting, for the lines were not the 
written speeches of another which had 
been impressed upon his brain by the 
mechanical process of repetition; they 
were his own thoughts expressed in 
the simplest terms he knew, and they 
came forth unbidden, hot, eager. Once 
he began to voice them he was seized 
by that same mighty current which 
had drawn them from him in the first 
place and left them strewn upon paper 
like driftwood after a flood. He had 
acted every part of his play; he had 
spoken every line many times in soli- 
tude; but this was the first time he 
had faced the real Diane. He found 
himself mastered by a fierce exulta- 
tion; he forgot that he was acting or 
that the woman opposite him was 
playing a role of his creation; he be- 
gan to live his true life for the first 
time since he had met the wife of 
Irving Francis. Clothed in the make- 
believe, the real Henry Phillips spoke 
freely, feelingly. His very voice 
changed in timbre, in quality; it be- 
came rich, alive; his eyes caressed 
the woman and stirred her to a new 
response. 

As for Irving Francis, he watched 
the transformation with astonishment. 
Grudgingly, resentfully, he acknowl- 
edged that this was indeed fine acting. 
He realized, too, that his blind egotism 
had served merely to prove the truth 
of the author’s criticism and to em- 
phasize his own shortcomings. The 
idea enraged him, but the spectacle 
held him enthralled, 

Norma Berwynd was not slow to 
appreciate the truth. Accustomed 
thoroughly to every phase of the make- 
believe world in which she dwelt, she 
recognized unerringly in the new John 
Dantons words and actions something 
entirely unreal and apart from the 
theatrical. The conviction that Hen- 
ry Phillips was not acting came to 
her with a blinding suddenness, and 
it threw her into momentary con- 
fusion, hence her responses were me- 
chanical, But soon, without effort on 
her part, this embarrassment fell 
away and she in turn began to blaze. 
The flame grew as Phillips breathed 
upon it. She realized wildly that her 
heart had always hungered for words 
like these, and that, coming from his 
lips, they carried analtogether new and 
wondrous meaning; that they filled 
some long-felt, aching want of which 
she had been ignorant until this mo- 
ment. The certainty that it was 
Phillips himself who spoke, and not 
a mere character of his creation, filled 
her with an exultant recklessness. She 
forgot her surroundings, her husband’s 
presence, even the fact that the lines 
she spoke were not of her own mak 
ing. 

Never had the scene been played 
like this. It grew vital, it took on a 
tremendous _ significance. No one 
could have observed it and remained 
unresponsive. Francis let fall the 
manuscript and stared at the actors 
wonderingly. Since he was an actor, 


= 
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nothing was so real to him, nothin 
thrilling, as the make- peliev 
realized that this was indeed a m 
ficient exhibition of the artificial. ” 
parted lips and pulse athrob 
lowed the wooing of that ima: 
John Danton, in whom he could 
no one but himself. 
After a time he became conseik 
of a presence at his side, and he 
some one breathing heavily. Tu 
with a start, he found Leontine P. 
lips at his shoulder. She, too, y 
aroused, but in her sneering Vis 
was that which brought the 
abruptly out of his spell. Sh 
emerged from the shadows nois 
and was leaning forward, her 
hands gripping the edge of the 
littered with its many, propert 

Mrs, Phillips had played emo 
scenes herself, but never with § 
melodramatic intensitiy as she yj 
unconsciously displayed. Her w 
body shook as with an ague, her d 
face was alive with a jealous f 
which told Irving Francis the sl 
he had been too dull to suspect. 
truth, when it came home, smot 
like a blow; his hatred for the 
which had been momentaril; 
gotten—momentarily lost in his { 
miration of the artist—rose up at 
and he recognized this occult 
which had held him breathless as 
thrall of a vital reality, not, aft 
the result of inspired acting. In 
ly he saw past the make- 
into the real, and what he saw cat 
him to utter a smothered cry. 

Leontine turned her face to 
“You fool!” she whispered t 
livid lips. dl 

Francis was a huge, leonine m 
rose now to his full height, as 
rises. But the drama drew hi 
in spite of himself; he could | 
keep his eyes from his wife’s 1} 
Leontine plucked at his ae | 
whispered again. M 
“You fool!” | 

Something contorted the | 
frame batterly, and he gasped ny 
man throttled. Leontine could 
his muscles stiffen. 

But the two players were in 
sium. They had reached the clima 
the scene; Danton had told his | 
as only a great, starved love can 
itself, and with swimming eyes! 
fluttering lids, with heart poundinit 
neath her folded hands, Diane sw 
toward him and his arms enfoldedé 
Her body met his, yielded; her } 
was upturned; her fragrant, 
opened lips were crushed to hi 
a fierce, impassioned kiss of gel 
ecstasy. 

Up to this moment the inten 
Francis’s rage had held him para 
despite the voice which was whil 
ing so constantly at his ear; but | 
when he saw his wife swooning } 
the breast of the man who had p 
his part, he awoke. 

“She knows he loves her,” 
was saying. “You let him tell i) 
front of your face, He has takel 
away from you!” e 

Mrs. Phillip’s eyes fell uper | 
working fingers of the man | 
rested beside her own. They 
opening and closing hungrily. 
also saw the naked knife wh 
upon the table, and she moved 
ward cautiously until the eage 
twined about it. Then she br 
“Go!” and shoved him forwa’ 
ly. 

It was Irving Francis’s cry 
as he rushed upon them which 
Norma Berwynd from her drea 
her intoxication. She saw him 
ing at Phillips back. and with a 
she tried to save the latter. 

The husband’s blow fell, ho 
was delivered with all the sa 
that lay in Irving Francis’s 
his victim was ayes driven 
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Wxes beneath it. The latter rose, 
in staggered, and, half sliding 
ough the woman’s sheltering em- 
ce, crumpled limly into a massive 
iolstered chair. He, too, was dazed 
el sudden transition from his real 
x-ld to his make-believe. 
Vhen his eyes cleared he saw Nor- 
; Berwynd struggling with her hus- 
yid, interposing her own slender 
jy inhis path. Francis was cursing 
" foully tor her unfaithfulness; his 
j2e was thick and brutal. 
Yes! it’s true!” she cried, with 
ijterical defiance. “I never knew 
j now; but it’s true! It’s true!” 
You've killed him!” Leontine 
}ttered, shrilly, and emerged from 
shadows, her dark features ashen, 
i eyes ringed with white. Mrs. 
Nncis turned from her husband and 
ig her arms about the recumbent 
1, calling wildly to him. 
he denouement had come with 
1 swiftness that it left all four of 
n appalled at their actions, See- 
what his brief insanity had led 
j into, Francis felt his strength 
\oorate; his face went white, his 
> buckled beneath him. He scanned 
fh place wildly in search of means of 


ape. 

ie God! My God!” Leontine was 
eating. “Why doesn’t somebody 
ae?” 


‘ow that his brain had cleared, and 
emew what hand had smitten him, 
1 Why, Phillips was by far the 
iest of the four. He saw the knife 
tis feet and smiled, for no steel 
d rob him of that gladness whieh 
pulsing through his veins. He 
{ still smiling when he stooped and 
ied up the weapon. He arose, 
ig Norma to her feet: then his 
| slid down and sought hers. 
‘iu needn’t worry.” he said to 
icis. “You see—this is the new 
i;er I got for the end of the act.” 
2 held it out in his open palm for 
}f them to see, and they noted that 
jas strangely shortened—that the 
)t of the sliding blade was barely 
sed beneath the hilt. 
jamcis wiped his wet face, then 
dered and cursed weakly with re- 
3 meanwhile groping at the promp- 


1 table for support, - “Sold! A 
( knife!” he cried. 
ou—you’re not really—”’ Norma 


yred forward with eyes closed. 


Wcctine cheese grades are 
meeting with favor in eastern 
‘Markets and New York and 
lidelphia dealers are “free in their 
ie of the Wisconsin grading,” 
bh has “materially improved” the 
ity of Badger cheese, according to 
statement of Roy C. Potts, Spe- 
it in charge, Division of Dairy 
(Poultry Products, of the U. S. De- 
nent of Agriculture, in a letter 
ved by the Wisconsin Depart- 
2 of Markets. 

). Potts, the leading dairy expert 
e Federal Government, says—in 
oe from Washington, D. C., dated 


4 


ist week I spent one day at each 
jie markets Boston, New York 
( Philadelphia. While at these 
Wets, I took occasion to inquire 
@ representatives regarding the 
of the Wisconsin grades on 
tican cheese on the marketing of 
@ in these markets. Our repre- 
tive at Philadelohia informed me 
ta few instances of misgrading 
een called to his attention. How- 
the wholesale dealers and job- 
/M cheese gave particular atten- 
fo the Wisconsin grades and in- 
4 upon obtaining No. 1 cheese. 
Stance was brought to my atten- 
Hof a sale made to a wholesale 
Wt of Wisconsin cheese which, 
¢ delivered, contained cheege 
yed No. 2. The grocer on noting 
}0. 2 brand, refused to accept the 
3, insisting that his trade. re- 
{ No. 1. If the cheese had not 
) branded in this instance, the 
* undoubtedly would have been 
d to accept the No. 2 cheese. 
}°sé Eastern markets, quality is 
ding more and more an import- 
jtctor with the trade, and high 
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Leontine laughed, 

“By God! I meant it,” the star ex- 
claimed, uncertainly. “Y 09 uw can’t 
deny—” He gasped and tugged at his 
collar. 

“I believe there is nothing to deny,” 
the author said, quietly. He looked 
first at his wife, then at his enemy, 
and then down at the quivering, white 
face upturned to his. “There is 
nothing to deny, is there?” he in- 
quired of Norma. 

“Nothing!” she said. “I—1l’m glad to 
know the truth, that’s all.” 

Francis glared first at one, then at 
the other, and as he did so he began 
to realize the full cost of his action. 
When it came home to him in terms 
of dollars and cents, he showed his 
true character by stammering: 

“I—I made a frightful mistake, 
I’m—not myself; really, I’m not. It 
was your wife’s fault.” In panic he 
ran on, unmindful of Leontine’s scorn. 
“She did it, Mr. Phillips. She gave 
me the knife. She whispered things 
—she made me—I—I’m very sorry— 
Mr, Phillips, and [‘ll play the part the 
Way you want it. I will, indeed.” 

Leontine met her husband’s look 
defiantly; hence it was as much to her 
as to the cringing actor that the play- 
wright said: 

“Your salary will go on as usual, 
under your contract, Mr. Francis— 
that is, until the management sup- 
plies you with a new play; but I’m 
the real John Danton, and I shall play 
him tonight and henceforth.” 


“Then, I’m discharged? Norma— 
d’you hear that? We're canceled. 
Fired!” 


“No, Miss Berwynd’s name will go 
in lights as the star, if she cares to 
stay,” said Phillips. “Do you wish to 
remain?” He looked down at the 
woman, and she nodded. 


“Yes, oh yes!” she said. “I must 
stay. I daren’t go back.” That hunt- 
ed look leaped into her eyes again, 


and Phillips recognized it now as 
fear, the abject physical terror of the 
weaker animal. “I want to go—for- 
ward—not backward, if there is any 
way.” 

“Tll show you the 
her, gently “We'll find it together.” 

He smiled reassuringly, and with a 
little gasping sigh she placed her hand 
in his. 


way,” he told 


THE END. 


. Grading Cheese Pays 


quality goods, such as your Wiscon- 
sin “Fancy” cheese, are readily sold 
at a premium over No. 1. It should 
be of interest to you to know that the 
Wisconsin system of grading cheese 
has been received with so much favor 
in the Hastern markets, and should 


result in Wisconsin producers ob- 
taining premiums for their highest 
quality cheese. 

“Our representative on the New 


York market stated that the whole- 
sale cheese receivers are free in their 
praise of the Wisconsin grading and, 
while occasionally they take slight 
exception to the grading that, on the 
whole, they consider it in line with 
the quality of the cheese. The deal- 
ers state that since the grading of 
Wisconsin cheese has become effec- 
tive, the quality of Wisconsin cheese 
has materially improved and_ ship- 
ments are more uniform in quality 
than formerly.” 


FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD 
PPLICATIONS of nitrogen caused 
A much heavier blossoming in fruit 
trees this Spring, in a fertilizer 
experiment of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College horticultural division, 
than was found on other trees in the 
same orchard. 

In 1921 there were practically no 
differences in the number of blos- 
soms produced in the different plots 
in this orchard, according to Prof. R. 
E. Marshall, of the college depart- 
ment, although there were contrasting 
differences in yield, the fertilized plots 
producing from three and one-half to 
seven times as much as the unfertil- 
ized ones. 


Have cows that keep you; don't 


keep the cows. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN PRESENTS ITS ANNUAL (72nd Year) 


STATE FAIR 
IAUKEE 


Aug. 28, 29, 30, 31; Sept. 1, 2 
SIX DAYS; SIX NIGHTS | 
CENTS Automebiles Free 
de DAY OR —SPECIAL RATES— 
ce “yy NIGHT —ALL RAILWAYS— 
50 FAIRS IN ONE; $130,000.00 IN PRIZES 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry; Agricultural, Horticultural, Api- 
ary Products; YEAR’S ROUND-UP of Badger State Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Activities, and 


THE NATION’S GREATEST DAIRY SHOW 
TUrSDAY 1S FORD DAY; HENRY FORD A GUEST 


Lillian Boyer’s 
WORLD’S GREATEST AVIATION CIRCUS IN 


ALL THE THRILLERS 


WITH, EVERY NIGHT, DAREDEVIL FLYERS IN A 


BATTLE IN THE SKY! 
“POP” E. F. GEERS 


STATE DAY, AUGUST 30, WILL DRIVE 
SANARDO, 1.593, 
WORLD’S CHAMPION GELDING Against His Own Record and the 
TRACK RECORD OF 1.591, 


PROGRAM OF HARNESS RACING 


First Race At 1 P. M. 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY 
2s ielrotn ee ee $ 400 2:09) Pace’ ..\22ees 2 ee $3006 
(Driving Clubs Only) 499 2212 Trot — _ 1,500 
Bros Pacetn ot. sie ones acccsae y 
(Driving Clubs Only) 2:14 Pace ._______._..__... 1500 
2-year old, Trot: £...0.-.6::scclesccnenesece 600 3 year old Trot 800 
2:05 Pace ts ee ATT Sanardo, 1:5934, against Time 
THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Free for all Pace . w-se0e-- $1,500 
2:13 Trot _.. 1,200 
2:17 Pace ..... . 1,200 
2:17 Trotve SS eee? 1206 


AUTO RACING! 


TUESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2 P. M.—The World’s Fastest 
Dirt Track Drivers and Cars 


HORSE SHOW! 
STOCK PAVILION—MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY and FRIDAY NIGHTS at 8 o’clock. 
SEE THE 1923 MODELS! 
of AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS in the 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW! 


400,000 SQUARE FEET OF EXHIBITS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


SIX NIGHTS! 
1922’s GREATEST SHOW, PRESENTING THE 
$20,000 FIREWORKS SPECTACLE 


“MYSTIC CHINA” 


500-Foot stage and 25 STAR CIRCUS AND VAUDEVILLE ACTS on 
two mammoth stages, and 
WHITE HUSSAR SINGING BAND—Six Soloists 
ALL-AMERICAN BAND—With Six Soloists 
105th CAVALRY BAND, WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD 
Ist INFANTRY BAND, WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD 
OTHER BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS, DAY AND NIGHT 
50-ACRE EXPOSITION OF TRACTORS AND OTHER 
FARM MACHINERY. 


FREE PARKING SPACE ON THE FAIR GROUNDS 
FOR 15,000 AUTOMOBILES 


THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR “Educates, Inspires, Enter- 
tains on Biggest Possible Scale.” ' 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Menominee County 


Entrance and Exit to 


CLOVERLAND 


Tourists are cordially invited to take advantage of Menominee County’s 
good roads and beautifully scenic drives leading to innumerable FREE 
CAMP SITES, and connecting with all trunk highways to and from the 
great Cloverland region. Information Bureaus are located at all con- 
venient stops. 


Follow Route 15 


Wisconsin Route 15 leads directly into Menominee, Michigan, where it 
connects with Michigan Route 15. Michigan Route 15 goes direct to 
Lake Superior, and intersects the FAMOUS CLOVERLAND TRAIL, 


(Michigan Route 12) in the northern part of Menominee County. 


Rail and Water Routes 


Excellent railway service is provided for Menominee, and special re- 
duced tourist rates are now in effect. Boat trips may be made from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to Menominee, or from Detroit via Sault Ste. 
Marie, Marquette or Houghton, thence by rail to Menominee. 


Free Tourist Camp Along Bay Shore Drive 
i 
| 
' 
i 
} 


Make Your Trip Profitable 


There are excellent opportunities for investments in good agricultural 
land, unimproved and partly improved, in Menominee County, which 
leads the entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan in agricultural develop- 
ment, crops of all knds, live stock and dairying, and has more cheese 
factories than any county in the State of Michigan. Good business 
opportunities. 


Cut-Over Land $10 to $25 An Acre 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 
Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


&@ This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors 
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Mites That Do Millions 1| 
Damage Annually 


HHE United States Department of 

Agriculture is planning an aggres- 

sive fight against insect pests in 
this country, the first step in which is 
its endorsement of the bill introduced 
recently by Representative Allen F. 
Moore, of Illinois, authorizing the 
acquisition by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of the Dr. William Barnes 
collection of lepidoptera. 

The Barnes collection, consisting of 
several thousand types and co-types 
and hundreds of thousands of speci- 
mens, is to be disposed of by the col- 
lector. At least one state, several 
universities and a number of foreign 
collectors have sought it, but officials 
of the Department ot Agriculture agree 
that it belongs in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution where it will become avail- 
able to the entomologists of the de- 
partment, as well as state entomolo- 
gists, universities, scientists and stu- 
dents all over the United States. Dr. 
Barnes has spent forty years of his 
life and over half a million dollars in 
building up the collection. It is rated 
as the largest and finest of its kind in 
the world. Duplication of it, if such 
were possible, would require years of 
work and the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Insect pests in this country cause an 
annual damage of over a billion and 
one-half dollars according to the latest 
statistics compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture. This loss it is esti- 
mated is divided as follows: 


Cereals lig. sine caste ba ltste $ 4380,204,600.00 
EDA chit ove ltene Stoneceta see 116, 230,500.00 
Cotton \iiis.s3 setae eminent 140,631,100.00 
TODACCO! Vir. lepeaaeels atest tel oats 16,900,000.00 
Vesetables: “a. tran eipemees 199,412,600.06 
Sugar | CLODH sy seas wee elareetale 8,436,800,00 
Bruits si is eee ees cea 141,264,300.00 
Farm-forest products ..... 22,649,700.00 


Other. Crops’ Maite iicce sits 29,649,700.00 
TOTAL). cpa meresta re $1,104, 869,300.00 
Natural forests and forests 
products 100,000,000.00 


Products in storage ...... 100,000,000.00 
Insect-borne diseases. of 

TAIL) iris.n nts Seatiepaeie diets alk 150,000,000. 00 
Damage to domestic ani- 

mals). 54 ee awelee eects 100,000,000.00 


GRAND! DORA Sania $1,554, 869,300.00 

Fgures on eleven stated crops show 
that the loss runs from as low as six- 
tenths of one per cent on price to as 
high as eighteen and eight-tenths per 
cent on cotton, These eleven crops 
had a farm value of $6,278, 965,000 in 
1920, with a loss from insects of $332,- 
458,771. The crops, their farm value, 
the per centage of loss from insect 
pests and the amount of loss in dol- 
lars is as follows: 


| | ‘ 
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Crop Value S35 ome 
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Corn $2,189,721,000 3.1% $ 67,881,351 
Wheat 1,135,806,000 2.5 28,395,150 
Oats 719,782,000. 2.2 15,835,204 
Barley 142,931,000 4.3 6,146,033 
Flax 19,413,000 10.6 2,057,778 
Rice 63,837,000 0.6 383,022 
Potatoes 500,974,000 4.7 23,545,778 
Hay 1,613,000 1.0 16,130 
Cotton 914,590,000 18.8 171,942,920 
Tobacco 318,359,000 2.8 8,914,052 
Apples 271,939,000 2.7 7,342,353 
TOTALS $6,278,965,000 $332,458,771 


Dr. Barnes has placed a valuation of 
300,000 on his collection. In view of 
the tremendous losses sustained from 
insect pests and the fact that more 
than half a million dollars has been 
expended in building up the collec- 
tion, scientists say that this amount 
is not excessive, in any way. It is 
agreed, as a matter of fact, that it is 
reasonable, The collection is  per- 
manent and should it only result in 
the saving of only one-tenth of one 
percent of the loss sustained on 
eleven stated crops in 1920 it would 
pay for itself. Entomologists say that 
the collection will do this and more 
the first year the government uses it. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bu- 
reau. of Entomology, who has the 
battle against insects in charge says 
that the collection will constitute the 
government identification bureau or 
‘rogues gallery’ of insect pests. 
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The first step in the fight agaif 
the crop devastating insects is thy 
identification. This is accomplisl} 
by comparison of the specimen talj 
in the field with known types in a 4} 
lection. Once identified the literats 
of the world relative to that partil 
lar insect becomes immediately ay 
able and steps looking to its en 
cation or the introduction of its pg 
sites into the locality in which it] 
been found may be taken. At 
present time the government does 
have a collection of sufficient size} 
quickly accomplish identificati} 
Many pests such as the European @ 
borer, the army worm, the cotton ] 
weevil and the like are known, 
the thousand littlefellows who are ¢ 
stantly at work are not so ea 
recognizable and it requires the ; 
vices of a trained scientist, wit 
complete collection of the inhabita 
of the insect world to make ft 
identity certain. 

The identification of insects 
usually made when they are mo 
or butterflies, The damage done 
them, however, is largely acco 
lished while they are in the caterpi 
stage. 


Scores of endorsements of the 
have been received by Represe} 
tive Moore from state entomologi 
state universities, scientists, farm 
and organizations representing gro 
of individuals who bear a portion 
the billion and a half dollar loss 
fered in this country every year fi 
this source. 


Rural Schools Make 


Study of Nutrition 


ORTY-FOUR THOUSAND Mi 
F gan school children, princip 

in the rural districts of the st 
made a study of foods and diets di 
the past year, learning the importa 
of certain dishes and applying 
knowledge to their own daily me) 


A series of nutrition “stories,” € 
covering some important nut 
habit for children, was sent out | 
ing the year to schools of the § 
by the Home Economics staff of 
Michigan Agriculture College ex 
sion division. Check of daily re¢ 
cards furnished each child with 
lessons shows that a very high 
centage not only studied the work 
actually developed the nutrition h 
covered. 


Nearly 2,000 public schools, it 
different countries of the state, vi 
included in the campaign for be 
food practices. 


The list of essential “habits” 
plained in the different lessons 
cluded: drinking milk daily, ea 
fruit daily, eating vegetables 0! 
than potatoes daily, avoiding “ki 
nacks between meals, eating 
breakfasts, sleeping at least ten iB 
each night, and brushing the @ 
before going to bed. 


The big breakfast idea appeale 
the children most strongly ret 
showing that 81 per cent of thet 
sands reached with the lessons 7 
ticed eating a big breakfast @) 
morning for a month. The 0 
habits took well, however, very ! 
percentages applying the rules as 
rected. Me 

“Teachers report that the result 
the series have exceeded expt 
tions,” says Miss Mariel Hopkins 
rector of nutrition work under 
college extension staff. “Marked gF 
in physical condition, resistance® 
disease, and _ scholarship stand: 
have followed the development of 
rect nutrition habits among the | 
dren.” fe 

Germany has fixed by law 
work at eight hours a day for 
months in the year, ten hours 
months and eleven hours f 
months. 4 
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Pure Bred Cattle Men Are 


| Catching Optimism 


(Continued from page 10) 


a 1920 and 1921, owing to the se- 

liauidation process which the 
vier and cattlemen were experienc- 
lthe demand for bulls was subnor- 
} consequently stocks left in breed- 
J hands had to be cleaned up and 
sands were marketed via the beef 
e, or castrated for feeding. For 
most part the bulls which will be 
¥ Mext year are the 1921 crop of 
las, a short crop, and with the re- 

to normal demand, comparatively 


pulls being carried over by breed- 
this year, we look forward to a 
[| market next spring. 

tudy of sale averages over a term 


ears, indicates that a period where- 
‘ue average sales of females is great- 
Hhan that of bulls, a lower market 
) be expected and a higher market 
yws a period of higher average sale 


| 


le for bulls. We are now in such 
iriod and we firmly believe that the 
ient condition will exist for the 
#} eighteen months at least. We do 


fanticipate any such prices as were 
Hiined during the war and post-war 
Hod, nor does any Hereford breeder 
ire such abnormal conditions again, 
i we do think that the fundamental 
J ors governing the trade point to 
fimereasing demand and stronger 
‘es, 
[he abnormal conditions of the war 
(od caused the value of wheat, corn 
7 other grains to advance to a point 
pore it became impossible to feed live- 
tk for profit and as a consequence it 
}r generally be said that an abnor- 
acreage was assigned to strictly 
jin farming operations and a lesser 
jyunt of live stock handled. With 
| decrease in the value of grain, 
ire is a growing tendency toward the 
ieding and feeding of live stock for 
aore profitable utilization of such 
fis, which influence will without 
lbt be reflected back to the advan- 
13 of the pure bred breeder. 


| 

\The seeds of education work of our 
jieultural high schools, colleges, ex- 
(sion workers, farm journals, fairs 
|| expositions are being sown and 
ill bear fruit in creating a demand 
better quality live stock obtainable 
y through the use of registered 
ds or the products of such herds. 


The turning point has been reached, 
have rounded the corner, so that 
it who starts a herd on a conserva- 
3 basis or adds a few to his present 
id at prevailing prices and takes 
per care of the progeny, will be as- 
ed a market for his surplus at a 
sonable profit.” 

ardeen-Angus Affairs Rejuvenated; 
isfactory Prices. 

fecretary Gray’s statement follows: 
(Beg to advise you that in December, 
1, the members of the American 
erdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
7 its directors put in force an eco- 
Rical policy which rejuvenated the 
lirs of the association and breeders. 
very month this year has shown 
i improvement. During the month 
\April there was a gain of 13 per 
it over April, 1921, and the enroll- 
nt of new members in April, 1922, 
compared with 1921 showed an in- 
ase of 320 per cent. 


“The morale among the breeders the 
past few months has been greatly 
stimulated by the rapid increase in the 
demand for bulls and the satisfactory 
prices the farmers and breeders have 
readily paid for females. The improve- 
ment has been especially noticeable 
where breeders were in attendance at 
meetings and sales. 

“Reports received at the office of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association from its members during 
the past two months have been the 
most encouraging that have been re- 
ceived during the past two years. 

“The gloom of depression has passed 
and the demand and prices are on the 
upward trend as indicated by business 
coming to the association office which 
is the most delicate and accurate ba- 
rometer of the Aberdeen-Angus trade.” 

Says Secretary Brown: 

“Galloway breeders are showing 
more enthusiasm than for two years, 
though I must say that with our breed- 
ers scattered as they are, we never did 
have the deflation some breeds suffered, 
as prices were always consistent with 


the average rancher and farmer’s 
pocketbook. Our letters indicate that 


this spring, especially since the revival 
of the hog market and the liberating 
of money by the Government, that 
there has been a rapid rise of morale 
of the breeders everywhere. Stagna- 
tion is ended, hope has risen, and the 
crisis of the live stock producer is past. 
Our pure-breds follow the market very 
closely, and the market should get bet- 
ter all the time, as it has been out of 
line with mutton and pork for some 
months. As the industrial wheel begins 
turning faster and faster, the consumer 
will take care of the realignment of the 
beef market and turn somewhat from 
pork to beef consumption. The pure- 
bred business has been through some 
trying times, but there never has been 
such an opportunity to buy registered 
bulls or females, either, as now. 
Seed bought now will be turning divi- 
dends by increase when prices are up 
considerably higher. That goes for all 
breeds, I think, Now’s the buyers’ op- 
portunity.” 


Annual Spud Tour 

ADGER potato growers together 

with out-of-the-state spud buyers 

and experts will make their an- 
nual tour of the potato section of 
Wisconsin beginning Aug. 7 at Barron. 
The trip will cover Barron, Washburn, 
Sawyer, Price, Oneida, Vilas, Mari- 
nette. and Oconto counties, announces 
J. G. Milward of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture and secretary of the 
Wisconsin § t Potato Growers’ 
association. 

In addition to the visit to the fields 
where the famous certified seed pota- 
toes are grown, there will be meetings, 
spray and machinery demonstrations 
along the way. The entire trip will 
be made by auto. The local growers, 
clubs, and business interests will pro- 
vide entertainment and recreation 
along the way. The drive will pass 
through some of the great scenic and 
resort regions of the state. 


aves 


20,000 Acres Hardwood Land Unexcelled 
for Both Types of Investment 


Summer Resort Property 


Good Agricultural Land 


Nature gave Gogebic County, Michigan, the rare endow- 
ment of both, a combination that was hidden for centuries by 
Now that most of the tim- 
ealed 


in glorious fields of clover growing wild, with settings of pros- 


vast forests of hardwood timber. 
ber has been removed, the rich agricultural land is rev 
perous farmsteads and ideal sites for summer resorts scattered 
about on lakes and streams. Ve own 20,000 acres of cut- 


in the most accessible section of Gogebic County. 


Summer Resort Property 
Plenty of room on our property for hundreds of resorts like the 
illustration, with innumerable sites for camps, hunting lodges, club 
houses, and playgrounds.in the virgin timber left standing on lakes 


and streams. 


Good Agricultural Land 


Soil that produces hardwood is always found to be adaptable for 
farming, and clover growing wild is double assurance of soil fertility. 
Adequate rainfall in mid-summer keeps pastures green, makes big hay 
crops and abundant winter feed. There are no better natural condi- 
tions for live stock production and dairying, which provide a steady 
dependable revenue, and constitute the most profitable type of farm- 


ing. 


TRANSPORTATION 
C. & N. W. and G. M. & St. P,, Railways cross this section and make 
direct connection with Soo Line and South Shore a few miles distant. 
Only a night ride from Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


INVESTMENT 


THERE IS MONEY 


in fox farming. 

It is an enterprise which is spreading 
rapidly to every section of the country. 
Fortunes have been made in it. More 
will be made in the near future. 

We have a few high-grade, pedigreed 
breeding animals for sale. 

Be the first in YOUR TOWN to own 
an interest in a fox farm. 

Write NOW for complete information 
and descriptive folder. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN SILVER 
BLACK FOX ASSOCIATION 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


We prefer selling this entire tract of summer resort-agricultural 
land at a low wholesale price with very liberal terms, to establishing 
a retail land department in addition ‘to our other operating interests. 
A splendid investment will be realized by the purchaser of this tract 
who retails it in a promising market for property of this kind. Maps 
and detail information upon request by letter, wire, or personal call. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO. 


McCormick Building CHICAGO 
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Opening of 
New Route to 


Yellowstone Park 


UT in Wyoming a new scenic rout¢ 
to the Yellowstone has been opened 
and the cost for automobile trans- 

portation in luxurious motor cars, with the 
world’s grandest scenery thrown in, is less 
than you have to pay for riding over 
city boulevards in a taxi. 


World travelers who attended the dedica- 
tion ceremonies last Fall were unstinted in 
their praise and enthusiasm for the new 
route and proclaimed the scenery the most 
magnificent they had seen. 


70 miles of the 150 is through the Sho- 
shone Indian Reservation, winding along 
the picturesque Wind River, which is 
crossed and recrossed many times; wonder- 
ful Brooks Lake, with the world’s greatest 
trout fishing; the Teton Mountains, con- 
sidered the most majestic of all ranges in 
the Rocky Mountain Region, and the 
Jackson Hole and Lake Region, greatest 
big game country in the World. 


a Aa a 4a 
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Tickets may be purchased covering rail 
transportation to Lander and West Yellow- 
stone, Gardiner or Cody and return, auto- 
mobile transportation Lander to Yellowstone 
National Park, two nights’ lodgings and six 
meals between Lander and the park, in 
addition to automobile transportation and 
meals and hotel accommodationsin Yellow- 
stone Park hotels for the regular 44-day 
tour. If camps are used in Yellowstone 
Park the fare is less. 


The same fare applies going via West 
Yellowstone, Gardiner or Cody, returning 
via Lander. 


For information ask any 
ticket agent or address 


C. A. Cairns, P. T. M. 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


A new booklet, entitled 
ic , 

eton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone National 


Park,” is just off the 
press, Write fora copy. 
Then you will want to go, 
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Radio Is the 


they gather around the radiophone 
and listen to the illustrated lectures 
on musical appreciation given by E. 
B. Gordon, chiet of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Development of the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division. 
Concerts by university musical or- 
ganizations were heard during the win- 
ter by thousands of farmers over the 
radiophone. The men’s glee club, uni- 


versity orchestra and regimental band 
as 


have their concerts broadcasted, 
well as facuity artists. 


The radiophone has been put to 
many novel uses by “fans” in Madison. 
Recently a student parade was headed 
by a “phantom band.” The band mem- 
bers all carried instruments but did 
not play them. The music was fur- 
nished by a radio outfit. The aerial 
was carried on a coyple of poles held 
by the band leaders. 

EXvery Friday evening preceding the 
musical appreciation concert and lec- 
ture, the Wisconsin Radio Press Bulle- 
tin is released. The Bulletin contains 
late news of University and State. Th> 
addition of an agricultural news ser- 
vice is being contemplated, 

An extensive series of miscellan- 
eous and daily and weekly lectures 
on timely and interesting subjects by 
prominent authorities has been inaug- 
urated at the Wisconsin station. 

For the benefit of those desiring to 
learn more about radio, a lecture on 
radio subjects, preceded by a short 
musical program of the latest phono- 
graph records, is broadcasted. Mal- 
colm P. Hanson, the chief radio oper- 
ator, has also prepared a short corres- 
pondence study on radio telephone re- 
ceiving, for the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Division. The course 
contains all the necessary information 
that farmers and other interested per- 


sons need in selecting, installing, 
maintaining, and successfully operat- 
ing a radio receiving set. One or two 
months of spare time study are suffi- 
cient to master the details. 

Who invented the radiophone? “No 
one,” says Hanson, the Badger radio 
expert. “The radiophone was develop- 
ed, not invented or discovered. As 
many as a dozen scientists have made 
great contributions, an@ hundreds of 


| Others have helped in developing the 


radiophone to its present standing. 

“To say that Marconi discovered the 
wireless is not altogether correct. 
Marconi happened to be the first man 
to build a wireless outfit. But this 
would have been impossible had it 
not been for the discovery of ‘ether 
Waves’ which a German scientist had 
made a short time before. 

“The radiophone received its great- 
est stimulus during the World War. 


“SIGNAL 
MENOMINEE, mio 


A Two Stage Amplifier used with bulb detector will add 
200 to 500 miles to the receiving distance served by the 
detecting unit here illustrated. 
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The Tuner, the necessary instrument which makes it 
possible to “tune in” with any particular sending station, 
and avoid conflicting ether waves from other stations. 
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Missing Link 


Some means of communication 
tween aviators and ground statio 
came essential. To receive and 
messages in code is practically ar 
possibility for an aviator and 0! 
would entail a delay. A wirelegs { 
phone was the only solution to 
problem. 

“The development of the radio 
came as a result of hard work on 
part of hundreds of investigators 
resulted from burning plenty o 
midnight oil and the applicati 
lot of elbow grease 

The Wisconsin | 
tion began the bre 
casting of wireless 
graph messages in 
but was forced to 
continue during t 
World War becau 
government regula 
tions. On January 
1921, radio r 
service was eo 
menced. Weather 
ports, and time sign; 
were the first matt 
to receive regular a 
tion. On September 19 following 
operating with the State Division 
Markets, daily market quotations 
out to the farmers of the state. 
more than 1500 stations hear the 
service. 

Radio experts at Wisconsin mal 
their own apparatus and are cons a 
ly experimenting to find new impro 
ments in radiophone operation. 

Two days after Wisconsin sta 
radiophone service, the State of Mis 
souri started broadcasting, but becausi 
of certain difficulties were forced - 
give up their service temporarily. 


N 


Detecting Unit of one of the best rad 

sets which lengthens the receiving 4 

tance 150 to 200 miles, depending up 
the locality. ; 


The work of the Badger statio 
being closely followed by the Bur 
of Markets and Crop Estimates 
the Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. to determine 
dependability of the service, : 

What is the future of the radio 
phone? 

“The radiophone will never replai 
communication by wire, neither w 
the radiophone replace wireless 
graphy,” says Hanson of the W. 
consin station. 

“Telegraphy, both over wires 
without wires, is more accurate the 
the telephone, Code letters cann 
be mixed, but it is very easy to 
understand by telephone. The w 
less telegraph is mu 
more accurate than f! 
radiophone and 
send messages a b of 
twice as far with # 
Same apparatus. 

“The largest use 
the radiophone lies 
broadcasting infor 
tion that is timely 
a largely number of peo 
ple, It will not com#| 
pete with newspape! 
in this respect. It i 
possible by use of the! 
radiophone for almo 
anyone with the proper! 
apparatus to unde 
Stand messages of f 
air.” 

According to Hanso 


ef functions of the wireless 
one and telegraph are to guard 
Jafety of ships at sea, and to make 
slane communication possible. 
iless apparatus is'also of great 
;ce in the protection of forest 
};. These are the main instances 
je wireless is absolutely essential, 
jase of the impossibility of estab- 
lig wire service. 

fhe air space is limited!” That's 
mer statement to make, but never- 
Jss that is the assertion of the 
jer radio expert. And that is one 
jm he gives to show that private 
phone communication is not like- 
| occur. 

ie radiophone will not reach the 
of development where husband 


1 


| | 

+ ‘ 

Hyeculiar little device is called a“*Con- 
ir.” because it condenses the ether 
. as they are received and smooths 
} out into audible, plain words, notes 
1 sic, or sounds. Itis usually mount- 
j the cabinet, where its delicate ad- 
| Soe may be better protected. 


) the wireless telephone to tell 
ife that he will not be home for 
ir,” says Hanson. “It is impos- 
|for two broadcasting stations in 
J/ame vicinity to send out radio 
iuges at the same time on the 
wave length, and be distinctly 
i stood. 

jirthermore the government is not 
i to allow free and promiscuous 
Kf the radio telephone. The air 
bl be a perfect mess of sounds. 
fers putting on their radiophones 
jratory to listening to market and 
ler reports would be surprised 


ye Keepers’ Meet 


i) annual Wisconsin Beekeeping 
}rence and Field Meet will be 
lat Green Bay, Aug. 7 to 11, ac- 
fig to announcement by Malitts F. 
3th, secretary of the State Bee- 
Ts’ association. In addition to 
| prominent beekeepers of Wis- 
1, EH. F. Philips, Washington, D. 
I. Demuth and EH. R. Rood, Me- 
/Ohio, and C. P. Dadant, Hamil- 
ll, and H. F. Wilson, of the Eco- 
lic Entomology department of 
Tisconsin College of Agriculture, 
pear on the program. 


a 
HARVESTERS¢!f Gather. 
ing for cutting 
Corn,Cane and Kaffir Corn.Cuts 
and throwsin piles on harvester. 
Man and horse cuts and shocks 


- equaltoa Corn Binder, Soldin 
ite. Price only $25 with fodder binder. The only 
tering corn harvester on the market, that is giv- 
ersal satisfaction.—Dexter L. Woodward, Sandy 
1. Y., writes: ‘“3 years ago I purchased a Corn 
x. Would not tale 4 times the price of the ma- 
(eonld not get another one.’ Clarence F. Hug- 
seermore, Okla., ‘‘Works 6 times better than I 
1. Saved 40 dollarsinlabor this fall.’’ Roy Apple, 

Ohio, ‘‘I have used a corn shocker, corn 
ind 3 rowed machines, but your machine beats 
and takeslesstwine of any machine I have ever 
John F, Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma, ‘‘Your har- 
{ive good satisfaction while using filling ourSilo.”’ 
\egnitz, Otis, Colo., *‘Justreceivedaletter from 
i saying he received the corn binder and he is 
torn and cane now. Says it works fine and that I 
ppt them next year.’” rite for free catalog showing 
f ester at work and testimonials. . _ 
S MFG. Co. Salina, Kansae 


‘ First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
_ Resources Over $1,600,000 


: Officers: 

f. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
ply, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
Second Vice-President; F. J. 
ver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
fistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
iStant Cashier. 


SS Directors: 

fF. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
1d ng, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
G. O. Fugere. 


and disappoined to hear a couple of 
men discussing their business affairs.” 
The government has already taken 
steps to regulate “ether wave” trat- 
fic. All broadcasting stations are li- 
censed, and no operator can send out 
wireless communications of any sort 
unless he also is licensed. 


Control of wave lengths in broad- 
casting is also pending. To relieve 
the present congestion of radio broad- 
casts from various stations and to 
overcome other difficulties, a confer- 
ence of radio experts was recently 
called by Secretary Hoover in Wash- 
ington. The most important recom- 
mendations framed by this committee 
which must be passed upon by Con- 
gress before they can become law, 
aim to distribute radiophone broad- 
casting over a wide series of wave- 
lengths, and thus allow for a great ex- 
pansion of this service without the 
danger of interference. If these mea- 
sures are passed and wave lengths up 
to 1500 meters come into use for pub- 
lic and government broadcasting, it 
will become necessary for many ama- 
teurs to replace or at least reconstruct 
their present receiving sets, if they 
are of the popular “Short Wave” var- 
lety. It is estimated that today there 
are in operation in the United States 
Oe one and two million receiving 
sets. 


The cost of a complete radio receiv- 
ing outfit ranges from $20.00 for a 
simple set with mineral or crystal de- 
tector to $200.00 or more for a highly 
sensitive installation. To receive radio 
phone messages at a distance greater 
than forty or fifty miles from powerful 
broadcasting stations requires a detec- 
tor of the vacuum tube type, and for 
regular daylight reception at distances 
exceeding 100 or 125 miles one or two 
stages of amplification are necessary. 
For $125.00 the beginner may install a 
very satisfactory vacuum tube detector 
set, to which additional stages of am- 
plifiction may be added when desir- 
able. With reliable instructions, which 
can now be found in most radio maga- 
zines, the mechanically inclined may 
construct some of their apparatus 
themselves, at a considerable saving. 


The meetings will be held at Bay 
Beach Pavilion within easy reach of 
a splendid camping jsite. Reserva- 
tions for rooms may be made by writ- 
ing the secretary of the association. 
The Brown county association is mak- 
ing every preparation for giving the 
beekeepers an enjoyable vacation. 


A Correction 


N the July number of Cloverland 

Magazine in the article, “A Clover- 

land Banker in Lil’ Old New York,” 
H. Marshall Young, the author, stated 
that Louis G Kaufman, president of 
the Chatham & Phenix National Bank 
of New York, who introduced branth 
service system for national banks in 
that city, “was president of the First 
National Bank of Marquette, Michi- 
gan,’ “about fifteen years ago,’ Mr. 
Kaufman is still president of the First 
National Bank of Marquette. 

Edward S. Bice, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Marquette, 
was president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association, last year, being succeeded 
in the regular rotation of this high 
honor by H. H. Sanger, vice president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, at the Marquette convention 
of the association in June. 


CASH FOR BUTTER FAT 

The monthly report of the Barron, 
Wisconsin, Co-operative Creamery for 
July shows that there were 1,132 pat- 
rons who delivered 253,636 pounds of 
butter fat to the creamery and re- 
ceived in cash $101,454.32. The aver- 
age price per pound paid farmers was 
40 cents, 

There are eight or ten smaller 
creameries in the county and a number 
of cheese factories, all of which report 
a splendid business. 


The country has learned that low 
priced farm products and high priced 
manufactured articles don’t help busi- 
ness a bit. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


get this! 


Themellow,rareold Havana 
leaf in every Mi Lola gives 
it that mild richness and 
fragrant sweetness which 
satisfies youwith every puff. 
Weareoneof the fewmakers 
who use nothing but proper- 
ly seasoned Vuelta Havana. 
Yet Mi Lolas cost no more. 
Learntosay “Mi Lola.” Say 
it at the next cigar counter. 


Light, puff and smile! 


All shapes: Prices, 10c, 
2 for 25c, I5c, and 20c 


Made by MILOLA CIGAR CO. 
Milwaukee Peoria 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


Cloverland Distributors 


Menominee, Ishpeming, Iron Mountain, Iron River, Michigan 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Concerning 
Gasoline 


No one factor contributes more to your sense of security 
while motoring than the knowledge that you can obtain a sup- 
ply of high grade gasoline of dependable uniformity wherever 
you may be. You can have that sense of security by using 
Red Crown Gasoline because there is a Standard Oil (Ind.) 
service station or a Red Crown Garage every few blocks in 
the city and every few miles in the country. 


Red Crown possesses every one of those characteristics 
which the wise motorist desires. It causes the engine to start 
instantly, it accelerates smoothly and quickly, and it enables 
the car to deliver all the power and speed the engine can 
develop. 


The result of numerous tests have proved that with all its 
flexibility Red Crown gives. greatest mileage per gallon. 


It is distinctly to your advantage to adopt Red Crown as 
the standard fuel for your car. You can depend upon its high 
quality and you can get it wherever you see the Red Crown 
sign. This combination of excellence of quality and avail- 
ability makes Red Crown an ideal gasoline. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Pageant of Progress Exposition at Chicago’s Municipal 
Pier, July 30 to August 14. 


~~ 
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in Northern Wisconsin. 


H. Saynor’s Resort on Plum Lake, One of the Biggest and Most Popular 


There Are Other Buildings, Cottages and 
Camps, All Lighted by a Delco System. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


YR THILE well lighted summer re- 
y V sorts have precedence over oth- 
" ers less modernized in appeal- 
ing to vacationists and tourists, use of 
Delco lighting plants are becoming 
just as popular among farmers and 
people having their private summer 
homes in Cloverland. The foregoing 
illustrations are pictures of two of 
northern ‘iWisconsin’s most popular 

summer resorts lighted by the Delco 
system. 

Among farmers and summer home 
owners in the same vicinity may be 
listed the following: 

Ferdinard Schultz, a farmer living 
on Heckman Road, near Antigo, Wis- 
consin, not only illuminates his home 
and barn with Delco lights, but has 
them installed in his poultry house. 
He says he got 3,000 eggs from 200 


“ 
“et 


This Is One of the Resorts on Pelican Lake, Famous for “Musky” Fishing 
and Indian Legend, 


hens during 
thening the 
plant. 


Frank Grall, R. F. D. No. 5, Antigo, 
has a Delco water system, pumping 
water for twenty-five cows and other 
stock, and his Delco light power stand 
operates the cream separator. 

Edgard Apperson, automobile manu- 
facturer, has a summer home on River 
Road near Rhinelander, Wisconsin, 
that has been lighted with a Delco 
plant for several years. 


Edward Kadow, South Superior 
street, Antigo, has a plant. 

Fred Goeman, R. F. D. No. 5, Anti- 
go, is one of the first Delco light users 
in that territory, and uses the plant 
for lighting and general farm pur- 
poses. 


last January by leng- 
day with his lighting 
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A 
| Remainder Easy Terms 
| Pay One-fourth Down Low Interest 

This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 

| picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
| offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 

| community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
m gain. All correspondence confidential. 
SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
or 
GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Canned Milk Put Denmark 
the World Map 


(Continued from page 7) 


would supply a city of nearly a half 
million population. 

No farmer is obliged to tie up to the 
condensery with a contract. The 
plant is an open market at all times, 
and it is this policy that has been so 
beneficial to the farmers. It gave 
them an opportunity to follow fluctua- 
tions of the butter, cheese and con- 
densery markets, although most of 
them prefer to sell milk the year 
round to the condensery. In fact, most 
patrons are “stayers,’ grew up with 
the plant, and have been on its payroll 
since it started. 

Cleanliness and sanitary rules are 
rigidly enforced from the farm on 
through the plant to the hermetically 
sealed tin containers. The milk is 
brought to the condensery carefully 
protected against the rays of the sun, 
as well as heat, dust and contamina- 
tion, by means of large canvasses. - At 
the receiving platform the milk is care- 
fully examined as to acidity, flavor and 
sediment. When it passes this rigid 
inspection samples are taken and test- 
ed for butterfat content. Dairymen 
are paid on a butterfat basis, which of- 
fers an incentive to produce richer 
and better milk, because the richer the 
milk the more butterfat it contains, 
the higher price the dairyman receives 
for it. The cans are then emptied and 
thoroughly washed, steamed and steri- 
lized, inside and out, before they are 
returned to the dairyman. 


Nothing but the purest, cleanest and 
freshest whole milk goes into Danish 
Pride Milk. Even field men are em- 
ployed to inspect the dairies at fre- 
quent intervals and teach the dairymen 
how to feed and take care of their 
cows so that the milk will pass the 
rigid inspection at the condensery. 

After the milk is weighed and 
strained, it is poured into great glass- 
lined storage tanks. Then it is passed 
on to the pre-heating copper tanks, 
where it is heated to the desired tem- 
perature, thence drawn by vacuum in- 
to the large vacuum pans, where 60% 
of the moisture is removed, and after 
it has been removed by this vacuum 
process to the proper consistency for 
evaporated milk, it is forced through 
the homogenizing process, to break up 
the butter fat globules into minute par- 
ticles, so that they adhere to the albu- 
men and casein. This is a vital step 
and prevents the butter fat from sepa- 
rating and rising, as cream, to the top 
of the can, just as it does in your raw 
bottled milk. It further assures the 
housewife a perfectly balanced milk 
food, having the butter fat evenly dis- 
tributed with the solids. 

After passing through this homo- 
genizing process, the milk is forced 
over a series of coiled pipe, and is in- 
Stantly cooled to the desired tempera- 
ture, thence directed to large glass- 
lined storage tanks, in which it re- 


Michigan Pikers 
Gaiie«-. 
BOUT 200 members of the Michi- 
Ag Pikes Association enjoyed the 
good roads and scenery of the 
Upper Peninsula and were royally 
entertained at all stops from July 10 
to July 15. The big event was two 
days spent in the Copper Country, 
with one full day, July 12 on the Ke- 
Wweenaw Peninsula which is being pro- 
moted as a National Park. The Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau held a 
conference at Calumet in conjunction 
with the visit of the Pikers, making 
the affair a drawing attraction for the 
entire Upper Peninsula. Several hun- 
dred spent the day at old Fort Wilkins, 
where a program was carried out. In 
the evening a big banquet was served 
in the Colliseum at Calumet, covers 
being laid for 600. 


At every stop for the night a ban- 
quet was served for the Pikers, and 
luncheons were provided at each stop 
at noon. ; 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


‘at our house—he broade 


| 


A ug (s 


mains until the laboratory tests 
made to determine if it is of 
standard. This having been 
mined, the milk fiows into the f 
machines, where over one hundre 
per minute can be filled with © 
these almost human machines, 
there are three of them in « 
operation at the Denmark, Wis 
plant. These machines fill th 
through a small vent hole, and 
work about as well as human 
and skill could do it. These mi 
automatically solder the tin 
through which the milk is force 
immediately hermetically seal th 
which pass under warm water, ij 
that any leaks may be discovel 
fore they go through the stefil 
process. 4 
The sterilizing process, better k 
as the Enz Process, is the most 
esting feature of the plant. Wh 
does to the condensed milk ever 
knows—how it is done nobody 
except Enz. The process is tog 
ous to patent and is a secret. 
the cans have been sealed they ar 
into the large sterilizers, where 
Enz Process takes place. Whe 
was opened before it went int 
process the milk was white lik 
milk, A can that had gone ft 
the process was opened and the 
tents had changed into a rich, ¢ 
thicker texture and was deep 
color. 3 
There is nothing added to 
milk from the time it leaves the 
and is accepted at the in-take d 
the condensery up to the time 
placed in the cans and hermei 
sealed. There is no artificial coli 
no sugar, no preservative, noth 
the can but pure, fresh milk, 
never touched by human hands. 
takes place in the Bnz Process 
mystery, for the can is sealed ag 
ly as the secret of the process its 
After leaving the sterilizer, th 
undergo a thorough shaking p 
by means of large shaking mac 
that shake the cans incessantly fo: 
minutes, thus emulsifying the 
tents, and developing a smooth, 
body. Here again, each can is wat 
not only for leaks, but later t 
the “hot room,” where the tempi 
is maintained at a desired de 
order to develop any bad spo 
might have passed the first critié 
spection. Here, once more, the 
inspected, this time by skilled 
and women, who not only look f¢ 
ble, but test the weight so tha 
can might contain 16 ounces orb 
of Danish Pride evaporated mill 
After passing this rigid inspe 
they go into the automatic 1 
machines. Thence to the con 
and finally shipped out to all pa 
the world. It is used on wate 
on land, and is an important ratio 
our own United States Navy. — 


on Lengthy To 1 : 


An Upper Peninsula branch 
‘Michigan Pikes Association W 
ganized at Fort Wilkins. M 
will be recruited at once and i 
pected to have a flourishing 4 
tion in Cloverland before th 
touring season. <— 


SINGLE MEN ONL 
Henrietta—“What kind of a k 
would you advise me to look ov 
Charlotte—‘You let husbands 

my dear—it’s asking for troub. 
get a single man.” r 


RADIO 
Neighbor—Why do you loo 
and sleepy, Millicent? 4 
Little Millicent—Oh, that n 


whole night long! 


Some farmers want to te 
everything they buy except 


UNNING water in the farm 
home will afford as much or 
more comfort to the entire 

mily than any other conven- 
ch might be added, declares 
S. Fish of the agricultural 
ng department of the Univer- 
Visconsin. 

ill help to save the mother’s 
ealth and strength; and to pre- 

the health of the family. The 

ho can turn a tap in her kit- 
just where the water is needed, 
pieved of carrying a large quan- 
‘of water a week, Moreover, 
jig water for the farm home can 
jovided at a cost not above that 
ying water to the barn for the 
yaience of the cattle. 
je farm home should be supplied 
jwater for drinking, for washing, 
yy the disposal of sewage. About 
ons of water a day for each per- 
| the average requirement. 
(erally the water has to be 
ned, says Mr. Fish in a circular 
| on the Water,” just issued by 
\Jollege of Agriculture. “The 
@ill supplies power cheaply and 
| but unfortunately wind power 

been developed as much as 

id be, or as much as it is likely 

(nm years to come. The gas engine 


he electric motor, which is now 

well deserved popularitiy, For 

of economy, the same water 

Ja should supply water to both 
1 and the house. 

ncicreted or gravity system 

uly is the cheapest to install 

‘ll answer every purpose in an 

It is only an elevated 


at er is sent to the tank by pump, 
Tavity furnishes the force for 
og it*to various parts of the 
¢ The tank may be placed in 
tic of the house, for home use 
ror in the barn for stable use 
j2 tower for both uses. The tank 
ouse is often limited in size, 
space or else the construc- 
e house may prohibit a heavy 


spring or flowing well on the 

ibaa sufficient flow, a hydraulic 

jan be used. The ram can be 

ged so that a small quantity of 

may be raised to a considerable 

| by using a small fall in a 

4. A fall of 5 feet will raise 

feet, provided the supply pipe 

| feet long. Only about one- 

to one-tenth of the total 

‘ delivered to the ram can be 

f but the ram will work day and 

| Rams are made in various 
snd cost from $25 to $75. 

ithe air and water (or hydro- 

jatic) system, air and water are 

an air-tight galvanized iron 

s system overcomes the ob- 

o the gravity system in that 


Pile CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
unning Water in the Farm 
ome Attords Comfort 


it can be placed in the basement ot 
the house or below freezing level in 
the ground near the well. 

“The principal on which this system 
operates is, as water is pumpe! in at 
the bottom and rises the «aur apove 
is compressed. This pressure inecreas- 
es as water is forced in. When a 
faucet is opened the . xpansiou of the 
air forces the water out. ‘This sys- 
tem must be provided with a pump 
that will pump air and water sepa- 
rately or both at the same time, This 
1s necessary for when air stands under 
pressure it is absorbed by the water 
and drawn off when a faucet is open. 
Hence, fresh air must be supplied to 
take care of this loss. The power to 
run such an outfit is small. A sys- 
tem with a 1,000 gallon tank, engine, 
pump and fittings will cost about $500. 

“The automatic system is a small 
electrically operated unit. The motor 
automatically starts and stops as the 
pressure, increases and decreases. 
Little current is required to operate 
the motor and the system gives entire 
satisfaction. Where electric current 
is not available, a gasoline engine 
driven pump can be used. This type 
of outfit, of course, would be auto- 
matic, 

“The tank is very small, thus insur- 
ing fresh water at all times. Some of 
the outfits have a special arrange- 
ment of piping whereby water can be 
pumped directly from the well with- 
out entering the tank. 

“Tankless systems as shown are on 
the market. These systems, since 
they have no storage tank, are small, 
compact, and operate by electricity 
only. The unit is equipped with an 
automatic pressure control switch so 
that when a faucet is turned on the 
pressure drops and the pump starts 
immediately. On turning off the fau- 
cet, the pressure rises and the motor 
stops. 

“The fresh water or pheumatic sys- 
tem delivers water direct from the 
well to the faucet, using compressed 
air as power. This system consists 
of an engine or motor, air pump, air 
tank and a special pump having two 
cylinders. The pump is rather compli- 
cated and is the expensive part of the 
system. The pump is placed in the 
well under water where compressed 
air is piped to it. The valves work 
automatically and cause a continuous 
flow. The tank is practically the same 
as that used in the hydro-pneumatic 
system but built to withstand high 
pressure. On opening the faucet, the 
pressure is released and the air in 
the tank rushes into the pump under 
water and forces water out through 
the faucet that is open. When the 
faucet is closed, the action ceases. The 
same tank can be used to operate both 
cistern and well.” 

The circular includes plans and dis- 
eriptions of each of these systems, 


nty Agents Push Crops and Stock 


JCTION problems in connec- 

with farm crops and livestock 
rovement work are headliners 
program outlined by Michigan 
agricultural agents for their 
impaigns of the coming year, 


wide survey, just completed 
Ballard, assistant state coun- 
leader of the Michigan Agri- 
College extension division, 
hat an average of 27 per cent 
ime of the various agents will 
ed to livestock improvement 
ar. Crops improvement follows 
With 21 per cent, giving pro- 
roblems in these two fields 
ally half of all the time allotted 
a: gents for their year’s en- 
‘afew years ago, marketing and 
on work headed the list of 
ent activities, the need being 
iim the state for that field of 
ompletion of the basic farm 
ations, and of the skeleton 
2 r cooperative marketing 
ae , 


has left the agricultural field men free 
to turn their attention to production 
work again. Marketing, soil improv- 
ment, farm engineering and country 
life betterment, boys and girls club 
work, and farm management are other 
phases of the general extension pro- 
gram which are to be emphasized dur- 
ing the coming year, according to 
Ballard’s state survey. 

Michigan now has 65 county agents, 
covering 67 counties, according to R. J. 
Baldwin, director of extension work 
at M. A. GC. This staff covers the 
state thoroughly, and their programs 
for the year’s work are taken as an 
accurate index of the problems farm- 
ers themselves are emphasizing at the 
present time. 


Marathon County, Wisconsin, has 
the scrub bull] on the run. County 
Agricultural Agent W. J. Rogan esti- 
mates that more than 200 pure bred 
sires have been brought into the coun- 
ty since last Summer. 


These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $18.50 


Are the best values offered 

in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
worth while could have 
produced such a remark- 
able suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men’s 
Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. The men’s 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in -crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of thir advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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(Paid Advertisement) 


HON. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


United States Senator for Michigan 


Good Roads Builder 
Waterways Leader 


Believes in Progress 


Champion of Rights of American Citizenship 
What’s Good for Michigan Is Good Enough 


for Him 


Stands on This Record 


Senator Townsend has served his state well. He has gained national 


reputation by courageously fighting for issues that would benefit the 
public as a whole and not any particular class, and in so doing won the 
friendship and support of his colleagues in voting for measures purely 
in the interests of Michigan as well as the nation at large. His ex- 
perience in legislative matters before the United States Senate; his 
intimate knowledge of pending state, national and world problems; 
his ready grasp of all issues and their relation to the public welfare— 
these and many other attributes natural and acquired through a re- 
markable record of public service, combine to make him even more 
valuable as a representative of the State of Michigan in the United 
States Senate as the years pass, and especially during the next two 
or three years when settlement must be made of the most vital 
questions that have ever confronted this nation and the world at 
large. 


The United States of America will play the most important part of 
any nation in world affairs for the next few years, and the many great 
questions may be more correctly answered by men of broad experience 
in national and international affairs, and especially in the United 
States Senate, which in the end always strikes the equilibrium of pub- 
lic policy, and swings the pendulum for good or evil at home and 
abroad. Senator Charles E. Townsend measures up to full require- 
ments in these great emergencies—he has done so in the past and 
will do so in the future. The nation needs him and his services, 
Michigan needs him and his services, and YOU need him and his 


He is the right man in the right place at this critical time in national 
and world affairs, his valuable services must be retained, and they will 
be retained by YOUR vote at the primary election and in the follow- 
ing election. 


The selection of a United States Senator in any state this year means 
more than at any similar election in the history of the United States. 
Candidates are being chosen purely for their ability, experience, and 
fitness to serve the public well. Michigan must keep its senior 
senator whose conduct has won nation-wide praise and public com- 
mendation for the people of Michigan who elected and re-elected him 
to the United States Senate. The people of other states are looking 
to you to keep him there, 


Refresh your memory on the splendid record of Senator Charles RB. 
Townsend in the United States Senate, and you will find that what has 
been good for the State of Michigan has always been good enough for 
him. 


Think of the great questions pending and in the near future. Think 
who can best be trusted to answer them right and guide the nation into 
prosperity, peace and happiness. Think what the experience, calm 
judgement, high ideals of Senator Townsend mean to YOU and YOUR 
Home and all YOUR INTERESTS in these critical years. Just think! 


TOWNSEND FOR SENATOR STATE COMMITTEE 
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' American Farm Bureau Ma 
Support Forestry Policy 


N view of the fact that the rural 

regions of the United States con- 

sume about half of all the lumber 

produced in this country, and that 
the farmers are extensive timberland 
owners, the lumber manufacturers 
deem it important to obtain the co- 
operation of the farmers in the estab- 
lishment of a general or national for- 
estry policy. To promote that end, 
Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager 
of the National Lumber manufacturers 
Association, has addressed a letter to 
Gray Silver, Washington representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, seeking the cooperation of 
the Farm Bureau in the retention of 
the Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture, and in a program of 
legislation looking to the adoption of 
public systems of forest fire protec- 
tion and taxation of forest lands based 
on economic principles. 

The letter follows: 


Mr, Gray Silver, Washington Representa- 
tive, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. * 
Dear Mr. Silver: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has watched with approval 
the growing interest of the farmers in 
the problem now confronting the nation 
touching its timber and lumber supply. 
We believe that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, other farmers’ or- 
ganizations and the agricultural press are 
right in insisting that the Forest Service 
shall remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Two decades ago we might have 
considered this less important. Then the 
forestS were extensive and the reserve 
supply of timber great. Standing timber 
was then not of sufficient value to invite 
reforestation enterprise. Now, however, 
the first growth of timber is being cleared 
from the timberlands in many parts of 
the North, Hast and South. Reliance for 
local lumber supply is becoming: more 
and more dependent upon sources of pro- 
duction more and more distant. The 
national problem of reforestation is upon 
us. For this purpose, forests must be 
viewed as a crop, rather than as real es- 
tate. The facilities and economic ideals 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
clearly much better sulted to effective 
progress toward a sound national policy, 
than are those of the Department of the 
Interior, which, with respect to the pub- 
lic domain, is essentially the real estate 
agent of the government, 

It is our belief, too, that the national 
forests constituting in substance a gi- 
gantic business enterprise of the govern- 
ment, will be conducted more effectively 
and with greater progress in suitable re- 
forestation if their administration is aid- 
ed by the intimate services of other di- 
visions of the Department of Agriculture 
than if they were considered only as a 
part of the public domain. It is our be- 
lief, therefore, that the interests of the 
American public, and specifically the in- 
terests of the American farmer, as well 
as, in the long run, the interests of the 
forest industries of the United States will 
be well served if the Forest Service is 
permitted to remain in its present de- 
partmental alliance. May we venture the 
hope that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will itself investigate the mer- 
its of this problem and take official ac- 
tion thereon as to it may seem appropri- 
ate. 

There is, however, a still larger prob- 
lem in which the farmer is evincing sub- 
stantial interest. That is the national 
policy for the replacement of needed for- 
ests. This involves the general attitude 
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of government, state, national an@ 
toward the uses of the timberlands, } 
ly one-fourth of the merchantable §| 
ing timber of the country is in 
forests principally the national for 
But more than 95 percent of the ly 
production now comes from _ priy 
owned lands, 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, 
lace, in a letter recently to Senato 
Norris, chairman of the i 
Agriculture and Forests 
States Senate, has stated in instr 
fashion the interest of the farmin, 
munity in this country, in the for 
tion and maintenance of a soun 
suitable forest policy that will ins 
Manence of adequate supplies of { 
products. May call your attentio 
some of the facts stated by the Seer 
of Agriculture in his instructive and 
vincing letter—this in the hope thai 
may be both willing and able to 
them in suitable manner to the atte 
and action of the American farm 

Nearly 50 percent of the lumb 
sumed in the United States is 
farmers or in rural communities, 
therefore, obvious that the farme 
direct interest in adequate sup 
lumber, of good manufacture and at 
sonable prices. He has in consequ 
a proportionate interest in the mai 
ance of adequate forests as a s0 
lumber supply. 

Although the facts stated in th 
of the Secretary of Agriculture are k 
ly based upon opinion, that opi 
through the well developed facilit 
the Forest Service, is as reliable ag 
in the absence of the exact facts” 
respect to forest conditions which 
be determined only at great exp 
time and money. The Secretary 
that the United States is con 
wood much more rapidly than it i 
replaced by new growth. He asserts 
the 460 odd million acres now in 
should be growing timber at the 
fifty cubic feet annually to meet th 
ent needs of consumption of fore 
ducts. The present average growth 
acre is, he asserts, approximately If 
bic feet. 

It is furthermore stated that the 
ent acreage of forest land will b 
cient to maintain the public fores 
only if the further destruction of 
ests by preventable fires is stopped. 
five million acres of forests are ni 
ing cut annually for manufaeture of 
est products. Between eight and ten 
lion acres are burned each year, 
utilization of forests to provide raw 
terial for manufacture is unavoi 
and necessary although it might 
ducted with less waste of raw n 
than at present, The burning ove 
nually of more acres of forest lands 
are cut for the making of forest pi 
is largely preventable. It would 
that no sound public policy would i 
face of remaining local timber sh 
in many states and communities, 
the continuance of such forest fire 
age, 

The Secretary states furthermo 
more than 60 percent of the re 
timber stands west of the Rocky 
tains, although four-fifths pop 


perhaps nine-tenths of the nation’ 
ufactures are east thereof. 
Probably two-thirds of the lum! 
ers in the United States including 
proportion of the American farmel 
the most densely populated agrice 
as well as industrial communities, 1 
pay for the transportation costs al 
delivered lumber from the sawmil 
consumer more than they paid 


There is, says the Secretary, scar 
basic commodity with respect to” 


each other as they are for the four 
est products. x 
These circumstances show that | 
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a sound public understanding which in the aggregate make up th 
effective public policy with res- largest forest land holdings in the cf ee 
forest problems which will sub- try. It would seem to be a fallacious 

Je fact for opinion and action for in- classification that would separate fores- 

Pe, (Eee atenge diets suc try hae Piglets lands from the advance- 
policy pr y cam be best pro- ment of forestry nett 

4{ by federal initiative. The inter- lands. Moresver. POO Ne eine eae 


, many of the other bu- 
character of the forest products sup- reaus of the Department of ‘Asricuitave 5 
jroblem, the partial dependence of a are engaged in activities that have an 
¥ part of our country upon distant intimate relation with those of the Forest a eC 1eve 


jr sources, in a comparatively few Service. The crossing of departmental 
, the impracticability of some states lines involved in the present position of 


jying their own timber needs; the the Forest Service is slight compared 

jrardness of other states in furnish- with the like crossing that would be in- 

initable protection against fire rav- volved by transferring the Service to the a 

f> timber properties within their bor- Department of the Interior and thus sep- Ou Ye 

ind the need for reforestation in or- arating it from the bureaus on which it 

> utilize non-arable land to secure is now so dependent. 

ate Senber supplies without if they As to the matter of inaugurating a gen- 

; a a eietoreh cate mes eral forest policy, with a view of insuring 

ian , : ER NASD eee future timber supplies and making sylvi- Several of our former customers who 
p. culture a permanent industry, as con- 


Secretary of Agriculture concludes trasted ith tt cess jane : - 
tter to the Senate Committee with which has Healt more tice intattey eee have long since left Marquette continue 


‘mendation for immediate legislative Creative industry. I have no doubt that 


of a national forest policy which the farmers of the country take much to transact banking business here. They 


nclude the following: pans = sd SEE 
Mixtension of the existing federal .t®e Same view that you do. Personally, 


; : I am convinced tha s ade- mh ; : 
Muiccoperation with the states in quate fire protection and a crete ee: are familiar with the unquestioned safety 


_protection. ation that will promote the renewal of 


Initiation of federal cooperation forests. In the natur A C : : ; 
a . i seas : e of things fire pro- t = 
the states in growing and distribut- tection is a public function, rid <p stig of this Bank, are acquainted with our of 


west trees or tree seeds for plant- only a eee for state and other local ficers and have learned that Bank 
a A governments to attend to, but plainly at our nk- 
Extension of the National Forests, has a national phase. Forests do not re- 


rehase. s : F , ‘ A 4 . 
S a pect state lines and the national forests pa , . 
Rico? the conservative use of are. in many ‘states., While’ the | states by Aaa VICE 3 DIODE and efficient. 


i : 4 =. must provide the legislative enactments 
ag supplies of standing timber. The nq the administration of a forest policy. 


recommendation is of much _ the if the Federal. government can | it i H 
‘ hes federal g not or Whenever i 
fst immediate importance. This na- shall not, it seems to me that the initia- r it is not convenient to come to 


fan have no settled policy for con- tive and inspirati f suck i ; 
‘ive utilization of its forests as per- * ane ne nae w ae a@ policy ao || he Bat 9) a 
it productive assets unless there is pee ne pena the Neder Soyaus. the ank personally, remember that 2A 


liable assurance of an efficient sys- ; 3 . - 
f fire protection. Except in a few It will take a national campaign of edu- can bank here by mail. 


ies this is plainly a protection Cation to build up an adequate system of 

the timber owner himself cannot fire protection and to inculcate sound 
fe. If it is to be provided it must Principles of taxation of forest land. It 
“public authority which knows no is plain that in any large way there will 
tion of boundary line of land own- be no growing of timber trees if the for- 
, Arrangement for suitable pro- est is taxed each year on its capitalized 
¥, for such property is as much pub-. Value. Men will grow timber crops only 
Mstection as flood control, the main- when the conditions are such that it will 
se of public health or other recog- pay. You point out that about 75 percent 


e e 
police function of government, eith- of the merchantable timber land of the 
te or federal. country is now in private holdings. | | ITS a 1ioOnd an 
ough Mr. Wallace does not speci- does not seem probable that it will ever | 5 


mention it as one of his three be ate to peas pu Forests 
lanks, the lumbermen realize to Such a point tha ey will supply_ha 

Beeenestion oe Sse aged is os im- the demand for forest products. It is MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
it in relation to the perpetuation of therefore evident that for some time at 
yurces of wood, as fire protection, least we shall remain dependent on th: DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 

and state taxation policies usually private owner. He will not regrow his | 

premium on the ‘rapid cutting of forests if it is not remunerative to do so. Organized January 22, 1864 
+ They discourage reforestation. ive can pigleeh Cahn ort him or Be prices 

rests ar long-time, instez o encourage him, but we can, and shoul er Tan Tanya 4 

| Be eropiie iroret lade ‘Tice provide a system of taxation adapted to | Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in Excess of $350,000.00 
‘ands should be taxed in relation to the nature of his business, and such as 
lcrops. This means the taxation of [to encourage reforestation, We can make 
arketed product rather than the an- it possible, thereby, I believe, in view of 
‘axation of the capitalized value of the fact that present day conditions tend 
nd and the crop, both before and to make for higher prices, to grow timber 
yarvesting. How long would annual with a reasonable prospect of being on 
Iture endure if this system of dou- the safe side. The standing timber can < es is 

multiple taxation were the rule? be utilized conservatively instead of | Y ( R d CI | d M ; f 0 D iI Y 
's the present customary method of : 
‘axation of privately owned timber (Continued on page 22) Ou Lan Nea overian agazine or Une Volar a year 
ties. That is a substantial reason 
3 a rule the lumberman is now com- 
to stop with the marketing of his 
ng crop without seeking to raise 
‘Tr one. 

Yours truly, 
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the former in the attainment of 
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ation, has replied as follows: ; E : 
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; Secretary-Manager, : 1 ” , ) ) 
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ssociation, shee 
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- Department Agriculture, 
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/in the Department of Agriculture. H j - Fs 
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mines, but as timber fields. It Rete : : : 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Bank in 
County 


Oldest 
Gogebic 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres. ; 


J 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Officers: Louis G. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 
A BANK OF FRIENDLY SERVICE 
Information gladly given to tourists. 


Resources Over $2,300,000.00 


Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 


Depository for United States and 

State of Michigan. 

G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 

Gram, Cashier; 
Cashier. 


Officers: 


Pres,; C. W. A. J. Klumb, Asst. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 
Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 


Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
CADilaen:. «scse'e skies oeen $200,000.00 
SSUET AUB (>. wp ovalade bard trove erates $200,000.00 


Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Wdward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F’. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 


3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Directors: Ff. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; EK. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


ne 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. 


Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers; R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
jer; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; BE. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

KE. 8. Bice, Louis G. Kaufinan, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Culling Improves Progen 


ENS that are born loafers usually 
begin by July to quit their job of 
egg laying and start moulting, 

taking most of the summer and fall 
to finish the replacement of old feath- 
ers with a new coat of plumage. This 
is one of the outstanding character- 
istics of the unprofitable hen, and the 
poultryman who keeps close watch of 
his flock may use it to his advantage 
in culling out the undesirable birds. 
But this is not the only dependable 
indication of what may be expected of 
the hens in a flock, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

There are several things that the 
wide-awake poultryman looks for at 
this season. The low producer, hay- 
ing small demand for the yellow color- 
ing matter manufactured by her body, 
puts it into her legs and beak, mak- 
ing them a rich yellow. The busy 
hen uses the color in touching up 
the yolks of eggs and her legs and 
beak become pale. These birds with 
pale legs and beaks may not look so 
well or so healthy as the others, but 
they are the ones it pays to keep. In 
fact, the hen that is most beautiful in 
summer and fall should always be 
under suspicion, 

On closer examination it will be 
found that the loafer has a scaly and 
shrunken comb, while the busy hen 
will have a plump comb of a bright 
red color. The hen that has stopped 
laying will have her pelvic bones 
considerably contracted and the dis- 
tance between the bones of pelvic 
arch and the lower end of the keel 
will be materially reduced. She should 
be an early candidate for the kettle. 

The heavy layer will show no signs 
of moulting at this season, although 
she may have been producing since 
last fall, but will stick to business un- 
til late fall, sometimes rounding out 
a full year of continuous egg produc- 
tion. This year-round laying not only 
means more eggs, but also that a high- 
er price is received for them as a large 
proportion of them are laid in winter, 
late summer and fall when prices are 
up. The early moulter lays most of 


Good Orchards Are Very Profitab 


ELL located and properly man- 
Wace Minnesota orchards are 
yielding satisfactory returns. 
Poorly managed orchards are being 
run at a loss. From data obtained in 
64 Minnesota orchards, which present 
a good cross-section of orcharding in 
the state, it has been found that the 
average gross return to the acre is 
$215.77. The returns range from $23.75 
an acre in a poorly managed orchard 
up to $506.81 for a very well handled 
orchard. These figures are five-year 
averages for the seasons 1916 to 1920. 
In 15 of the poorer orchards totaling 
74 acres the average gross return per 
acre was $46.73. In 28 of the better 
orchards totaling 192 acres the aver- 
age gross return per acre was $307.81. 
Figures for crop yields in these or- 
chards show a range of 31 to 400 bush- 
els an acre with an average yield of 
149.8 bushels for the seasons of 1916 
to 1920 inclusive. Of the 149.8 bushels, 
135.8 bushels were marketed. two 


Farmers May Support Forestry Pol 1 


(Continued from page 21) 


wastefully and afforestation or reforesta- 
tion will be feasible. 

Of course, it is true that the lumber- 
men come in for much condemnation on 
the charge of having brought us to the 
present condition of impaired timber re- 
sources. It was, however, the lack of 
a public forest policy in the. past that 
made it economically inevitable that the 
virgin forests should be consumed with 
little or no regard for the future. 

In the same way, the farmers have been 
compelled by economic conditions to treat 
farm land as a mine of crops rather than 
as a vehicle for their production. We are 
still compelled to mine fertility and sell 
it in the form of crops. We deplete the 
plant producing content of the soil much 
as the lumbermen have exploited the for- 
est wealth. It will not be until market 
conditions are such that we can afford 
to replace the plant food we take from 
the soil that we will get into the era of 
conservative farming. The scientists and 
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her eggs during the flush seas 0) 
hen that can keep up productie 
der the comparatively unfa 
conditions that obtain outside 
natural breeding season has outst 
ing vigor and stamina. ey) 

If the only result were to 
of the poor birds in the prese 
it would pay to study these 
tive characteristics, but it pays 
more in the improvement of th 
from year to year that is mad 
ible by the selection of birds 
the combination of prolificac 
vigor. A convincing demons 
the improvement that may 
tained in this way was made 
United States Experiment Farm 
ville, Maryland in recent iny 
tions. The late moulters 
from a flock of 100 Rhode Isla 
in the fall of 1920, laid seve 
eggs per bird during their sec 
than the original flock as pullets 
were used as breeders the f 
spring, and the first Red pulle 
gin laying in the fall of 19 
found to be the offspring of thes 
moulting hens. Their pullets 
period of seven months, have 
averaged about two dozen 
bird more than the original 
The value of their product wai 
about $1.04 per bird more than 
value of the eggs from the orig 
flock during the same tim 
probable that this large marg 
be increased even more in t 
five months. In the original f 
bulk of the production was in 
and April. 

The wise poultryman will } 
time in culling out these p 
ducers of cheap eggs. He w 
this summer building the fo 
for a flock of long distance lay: 
birds can be selected now an 
spring, after a short rest in th 
their eggs will produce a high 
age of strong, healthy chicks 
almost certain to make better 
in flock production. If good s 
selected the improvement wi ‘ 
prisingly rapid. ; 


bushels were used at home, an 
were 12 bushels an acre of cull: 
were sold at a low price, mat 
cider, or fed to stock. 

The average cost per acre 
been determined definitely, b 
proximately $115 per acre per y 
cluding interest, depreciation 
owner’s labor. To meet this cost 
grower must sell 75.2 bushels ¢ 
ketable apples at the average p 
$1.53 a bushel. In nine poorly 
orchards totaling 44 acres the 
total yield per acre was 59.4 
As a large proportion of th 
was culls, it is readily seen th 
orchards were run at a loss. In] 
managed orchards totaling 
the average total yield per ac 
254.2 bushels, This yield will se 
ily for enough to meet all expé 
and leave a goodly margin f0 
profit—W. G. Brierley, associa 
fessor of horticulture, Unive 
Minnesota. 


professors lecture us about our Wi 
methods, but we can not aband¢ 
until it pays us to do so. 
that we shall not have conserva 
continuous lumbering—that a4 § 
ture—until it pays. And it will 
so long as the fire risk is so 
the system of taxation so dise 

I do not doubt that you will fint 
ized agriculture standing for a 
forest policy. I consider that the 
tary of Agriculture has formulé 
minimum elements of such a_ 
asking for extension of feder 
cooperation with the states in 
ter of forest protection, for e 
the National Forests and for 
tion of federal cooperation with th 
in tree planting. 1 


Very sincerely yours, 
ian 3 


Washington Representative 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


bo 
’ scovery was kept a secret and 
jyorld knew practically nothing 
} silver fox farming until 1910, 
4 these pioneers had grown fabu- 
1. - wealthy raising the silver fox 
fret. In 1910, however, Charles 
jo sold twenty-four silver fox 
/ at the London fur auctions for 
13.42, or an average of $1,385.00 
‘dn. This fact became known and 
y was a stampede to Prince Edward 
{1 toward fox farming. 
ice 1910 silver fox farming has 
jcommercially developed. In four 
| time—up to the outbreak of the 
/ war, fox farming has grown to 
jie of such proportions that the 
facial government of Prince Hd- 
/ Island estimated that the value 
2 foxes and farms on the island 
(Jed the value of all the horses, 
i, pigs, sheep and poultry owned 
le 90,000 inhabitants of the prov- 
" ‘Seemingly magical fortunes 
-made in the business, and specu- 
i, was rife. 
‘; war caused the price of silver 
\cins to drop, but it did not stop 
jevelopment of the industry, pri- 
iy because careful investigation 
6; that silver fox farming is a new 
j industry. It is a business which 
s the most valued fur under do- 
ication in the same manner as 
vand leather are produced. 
Ds industry, adaptable to the cold- 
irtions of the United States, but 
tially foreign to this country, has 
d since 1914 to eighteen states, 
l\laska. Hence, Upper Michigan’s 
i into fox farming. The Upper 
jeula of Michigan, by reason of its 


He R 
i7O acres of stumps going up into 
jhe air in one blast will be the 
big spectacular event of the 
i) Farmers Round-Up at the 


iam, Michigan, August 11. Presi- 
Farley, of Michigan Agricultural 
ze, will press the button that will 
the stumps sky-high. 

} program has been arranged in 
fe detail and timed so that there 
be something interesting every 
‘e of the day. Special emphasis 
‘e placed upon dairy, poultry and 
demonstration work. 

f. EK. C. Foreman, head of the 
ry department of M. A. C. will 
icharge of the poultry demonstra- 
| He will bring some high pro- 
g birds from the College for 
ition, also model poultry houses. 
f. O. EH. Reed, head of the dairy 


ie The 
irst National Bank 
of DULUTH 


the Center of Cloverland 


| CAPITAL, SURPLUS 


Le and PROFITS 
~ $4,000,000 
____- RESOURCES 


- $22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 
“you and your problem. 
i¢ interests of Northeastern 
linnesota are the interests 
}this bank. 


sult us personally or by 


9 
. 


_Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


{r Peninsula Experiment Station,’ 


Ne Ox Farming in Cloverland 
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clear, crisp winters and the cool, tem- 
perate summers, is adequately equipped 
for raising the best grade of silver 
Dlack fox fur. 

A conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of silver black foxes in the United 
States is five to six thousand. Some 
ranchmen place the number at ten thou- 
sand. Michigan leads with seventy 
ranches, all but three of which are in 
Lower Michigan. Muskegon is the cen- 
ter of the fox-raising industry in Michi- 
gan. 

The farm at Marquette boasts one of 
the largest single families of fox pups 
in the state. Out of a known number 
of 112 pairs of breeding foxes in the 
state, of practically the same grade 
bred at Marquette, the latter holds the 
record for a single litter—seven pups, 
The entire litter is housed in one in- 
closure, and it is an interesting sight to 
watch them scuttling back and forth 
across the pens—dashing into the 
chutes at the slightest provocation. 


The price of the most desirable silver 
foxes for breeding purposes range from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per pair in Canada at 
the present time. The grade of animal 
bred in Upper Michigan is the best that 
could be secured from Prince Edward’s 
Island, so that it is only reasonable to 
assume that the Marquette farm has a 
prosperous future. No animals will be 
sold for the pelts unless absolutely nec- 
essary, sales being made mainly for 
breeding purposes, and those interested 
in the project are confident that there 
is an unlimited future for fox raising 
as an established industry in Upper 
Michigan. 


last 300 Stumps at One Shot 


department of M. A. C. will have 
charge of the dairy work. 

Prof, J. E. Cox, head of the crops 
department, M. A. C. will have charge 
of the crops demonstrations, assisted 
by station men. 

Dr. G. H. Coons, state plant patho- 
logist, will have charge of plant dis- 
ease work, assisted by J. He Kotila; 
station plant pathologist. 

Miss Helen Simonson will have 
charge of the woman’s department. 

A. G. Kettunen and Miss Ruth 
Cresswell, supervisors of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ live stock clubs camp at the 
station from August 8 to 11, will have 
charge of the club work. 

L, F. Livingston, in charge of land 
clearing work for the state, who has 
just finished the series of land clear- 
ing schools in the Upper Peninsula, 
will have charge of the land clearing 
demonstration. 

The forenoon will be devoted to the 
boys and girls live stock judging con- 
test, and dairy, poultry, crops and 
home economics demonstrations. The 
picnic dinner will be served promptly 
at noon in a grove adjoining the sta- 
tion. The club department parade will 
take place immediately after dinner. 
After the parade will be the speaking 
program. Addresses will be delivered 
by President David M. Friday, of M. 
A. C.; R. S. Shaw, dean of agriculture 
and director of agricultural experiment 
station work, M. A. C., and C. G. Brody, 
secretary and manager, Michigan 
State Farm Bureau. After the speak- 
ing there will be an inspection of the 
experiment plots, plant disease work, 
barns and equipment of the station. 

The program will close at 4:30 p. m. 
with the big blast of two acres of 
stumps at one shot. There will also 
be a ditch blasting demonstration. 

Superintendent D. L. McMillan, of 
the station, has arranged the program 
and matters of entertainment so as to 
facilitate the activities of the day. 
Ample parking space has been. pro- 
vided for automobiles and nothing has 
been overlooked that will add to the 
interest of the entire program. 

It is expected that a crowd of 3,000 
will attend the Round-Up, providing 
the weather does not interfere. 
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We"announce® the’ manufacture 
of a MENOMINEE PISTON 
RING especially for 


CAENOM! NEED 


oe WONDER ® 
ConeN Rin’ g FORD CARS 


mn i 
— —— 


pace I 


Menominee Wonder Piston Rings give you more power on less 
gasoline than any other ring, as they are always gas and oil 
tight, and give you full power of combustion after traveling 
25,000 miles the same as at 2,500 miles. This efficiency 


Lengthens Life of Your Car 


Menominee Wonder Piston Rings are made to fit any make of 
car, tractor, truck, motorcycle; gas, gasoline and oil engine; 
pump, air and ammonia compressor; and all piston cylinders 
requiring air-tight or gas-tight compression. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CUT THIS COUPON 


If your garage man doesn’t handle the Menominee Wonder Rings, fill 
t to the Home Office. 


in this coupon and send i 


MENOMINEE PISTON RING CO., 
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Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me circulars and prices of Menominee Wonder Piston Rings. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M..E. O'BRIEN, President 


Write the Home Office 


Opportunities for agents with this Progressive Company. 


Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


of 
Every 


Description 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 


Small, Excellent Agencv Territorv Available in Greater Cloverland 


ASSETS $1,500,000.00 
A Strong, and Vigorous Michigan Surety Company 
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By MAE T. ERDLITiZ 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR VACATION | 


on RE you planning what you will do 
A to relax your forces for a season? 

The bow which is always strung 
loses its elasticity. You cannot main- 
tain pep and top-notch efficiency with- 
out an occasional] let-up. 

Webster says a vacation is “freedom 
from duty or service; leisure.” It im- 
plies that you are a worker, and that 
{ 1) you must release yourself from the 

strain for a time. The only thorough 
way to accomplish this is to go clear 
away from the sight of your work. 


It rests you to have a change of 
scene, to do the exact opposite of your 
regular employment, to use a different 
set of muscles, and to round out your 
program of life. 

This means that the city-dweller 
should take to the woods, and Mrs. 
Farmer should loiter along the boule- 
vard with nothing to do but gaze into 
shop windows, visit the movies, or 
watch the comers and goers in the 
hotel lobby. 

If the ruralist makes hay while the 
sun shines or his wife sticks by the 
berries, the cherries, and the peaches, 
in season, he and she should promise 
themselves a rich two weeks of city 
advantages “when the frost is on the 
punkin and the fodder’s in the shock.” 

These are the months for town work- 
ers to take their vacation. Business Setig SS Se 
is most lax and the call of the wild 


most alluring. Hot, stuffy indoors be- to adapt themselves, it can be ar- Enlist more help from the family 
comes Pidhanrabin and the urge to be ranged, If she cannot encompass a ang swim, romp and forget care when- 
in the open is irresistable. regular vacation with one grand fling, ver opportunity offers. 
Time to go hiking in heavy shoes She can, at least, approach vacation A Braeay knoll, a shady nook, 
and sport clothes, following some benefits for a long-drawn-out period, A whispering: breeze, a purling 
trail to its mysterious end. Time to until she has had a rest. Perhaps she broaie 
go fishing, swimming, go bathing, go _- Will have to take it, like the clock, be- A wiggly worm upon a hook, 
autoing, go anywhere. Pal it with tween beats. It is her right and Our daily care duly forsook. 
your pal. bounden duty, however, to see that Couldn’t you ramble on and on; and 
Listen to the birds, the tinkle of she does get real “freedom from duty doesn’t it sound vacation- -y; and how 
cow-bells, or the croak of the frogs;. amd service; leisure” at times when it can you encompass it better than by 
smell the roses and the earth; gaze at 1s most needed after many months of folding up your tent like an Arab and 
the sparkle of waves or the-moonlight hard work. as silently stealing away? 
on quiet waters. Feel the cool winds, Here are methods for the near-vaca- While Hubby assembles the spondu- 


and breathe deep the filling and tiring tion: Simplify the menu in hot weath- lax, it’s up to you to assemble the 
oxygen. Drink in beauty with eyes, er. (It is a good-health stunt, as well equipment. “Lightly laden” ig the 
ears, and soul. as a labor saver.) Clear the house of only handicap he lays upon you, and 
A vacation makes you bigger, and fanciness; put away bric-a-brac; side- out of deference to memorable de- 
better and more enthusiastic. It is track or postpone all duties and re- tours, you are ready to acquiesce. 


not merely a luxury, but a duty you _— sponsibilities except those which abso- From experience you have learned 
owe yourself and those who must as- lutely must be attended to. Live out- to tote along only barest necessities, 
sociate with you. doors. “Kitch,” sew, sleep, play, and and these are much fewer than you at 

But the housewife? How is she to eat in the open as much as possible. first believed. A weather-worthy tent 


manage it? Hunger comes to her fam-_ Use oil-cloth for the table, and paper is the first essential, light, but strong 
ily with three-times-a-day regularity, plates at times. Send the washing and and rain proof, and. large enough. If 
and stalks them wherever they may the ironing to the laundry for awhile. it is detached from the car, you are 
hie themselves. As the dispenser of HWmploy extra labor in the home when free to run about without wrecking 
laily bread, she has a steady job. But needed. Take ata boarding house or your house each time you need the au- 
unless she is to become a mudhen, restaurant some meals to save labor to. 


she, too, must have time off. at home. Use more prepared foods. A cot apiece, or double ones if you 
With a little resourceful thought Determine to patronize the baker are very chummy; (the folding kind 
and a willingness on the part of all shop and use more cooked foods. can be bought for four or five dollars.) 


Economical to Make Over Out-of-style 


Economy proclaims that you shall present writing, it is a pretty lively fruit all over our garments: cherries 
not throw away your out of style gar- corpse—they have been trying to bury on _ hats. peaches, plums, apples ap- 
ments. Make them over. Fashion is it for some months, but, like Banque’s  pliqued on our dresses, clusters of silk 
arranging all sorts of patchings, in- ghost, it won’t “down.” or fabric grapes, or lemons at our 
serts, color combinations, tucks, girdle Soft textures are to be favorites this girdles. Wonder if we’ll have any ap- 
effects, and panels which will aid and fall: tricotines, knitted garments, and petite for fruit this winter after all 
abet you in deceiving the public into novelties. We can still pack ’em in this over-abundance of it now? 


thinking you did it from choice—not our grip, hang them up with a shake After a riot of colors in our sport 
“Hobson’s choice,” at the end of the journey and wear clothes, white—the combination of all 
| In elevator parlance, “going up” and them later without pressing; and we colors, and black—the absence of color 
going down” are the terms we would can work or sleep in them without —are coming back, and as usual the 


apply to waist lines and skirt hem their showing the wrinkles. We can “come-back’ is fiercer than the first 
lines, respectively. The former are even knee in them, for they do not come. There is nothing now to com- 
more nearly “coming into their own” stretch out and bag. at the knees as_ pare in elegance with either the white 
—which is the waist,—and the latter the old time loose weaves did. For or the black dress, or the black-and- 


are anywhere from the floor to ten economy and wear—and style, too— white dress. 
inches above it, according to the for- they are going to be “the berries.” The ideal clothing for hot weather, 
mality of the occasion. And speaking of fruit, this is a great considerine health only, is the least 


Crepe used to be the material we season for it—we are keeping the that the law allows for adults, one 
; got ready for a funeral, but itis going cooker full of canned goods most of piece rompers for tiny tots, and only 
to die hard now, if at all. At the the time. We are even Saying it with his band and diaper for the baby. 


« 


A quilt, and two blankets; and 
low if you are fussy,— these ¥ W 
sure you plenty of that thing 
“knits up the ravelled sleeve of 

As to clothing, you need mué 
than is commonly believed. Hey 
for possible coldest days, but yo 
never put them on, your light on 
regular wear; a sport suit to ap 
public, should need arise, rou 
outfit for constant use, canvas 
a change of hose, wool stock 
chill night in bed, an extra sw 
rain-coat and rubbers. If yo 
idiosyncracies and insist upon | 
else, “your blood be on you, 1 
head. ui 

A camp stove, such as may 
for $12, or the camp-fire which | 
romantic, but less certain, will 
you can eat. You can impro 
camp-stove with stones, a grate, 
tin cover. Most tourist camps} 
arrangements for cooking. ‘ 


cats, flies and insects. Ons 
mothers made one Sate 
serve many uses. Returning ft 
primitive we can do the same. . 
pan will cook almost anything an 
lard can will keep a supply o 
water. 

A cold cream, a healing an | 
thing for colic, one cake of toile 
‘one of laundry soap will meet 
aid” needs. 

Two days’ supply of food is 
to be enough. The trip to tow 
mail will give opportunity to re- 
Quantity is the thing; “the 
sauce” makes up for any deficiel 
quality. The old-fashioned atl 
tials are the most satisfactoryil 
thing one can cook and eat hot 
right off the camp fire. ; 

- Do not plan on canned and co 
trated. foods alone. You will 
fresh fruits and vegetables ane 
bulk to feel satisfied. Fresh n 
much better than the dried or « 
product. It can usualy be bou 
farm-house or store. An empty 
is “legal tender” anywhere and i 
save you paying for the bottle 
time, if you carry one along t 
change wherever you happen t 
milk. 

The first night or two out, yon 
feel nervous, if the experience 
but you will soon catch the lure ¢ 
open and feel that you are akin | 
Nature; and the stars, the hea 
eyes, are peeping down at you. 


Garments 


Living on porches, the modern 
has made us abandon the clo 
our rooms during the summer to 
them cool. We have found out 
dead and stuffy closed-in air bet 

Low branches of trees, vin 
shrubbery close about a hou 
make it damp and hot, while % 
large trees to shade it, but per 
the air to circulate underneath 
branches, will help to keep if 

- Trees absorb heat and give off d 
ness. 

We are learning that sunshine 
an effect on bodies as well as 
pets. Better faded furnishings 
faded lives. Many hospitals are in 
ing in their treatment the daily @ 
ing of the body to the rays of th 
Loose, open, and light clothing 
for summer, as it Dorney ven i 
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| ollowing Danish Pride Evap- 
d Milk recipes, continued 
ast month, compiled by one 
a’s foremost authorities in 
ry art, serves a two-fold pur- 
the housewife. 
it, they encourage greater encon- 
the preparation of food for the 
jold and at the same time pro- 
0d of great nutrition and whole- 
3s; food that is a real body 
and promoter of good health 
ang and old. 
dynd, they acquaint the housewife 
nthe superior quality of Danish 
| Hyaporated Milk and establish 
et that it is rich in nutriment 
in be used in scores of different 
with a result that will delight 


' Nut Loaf 
jp nuts chopped or ground 
» fine bread crumbs (whole 
at preferred) 
anish Pride Evaporated Milk 
old water 
well beaten. 
sage. Let stand 15 minutes. 
25 minutes in slow oven. Serve 
white sauce. Serve with celery 
Serve with tomato sauce, (To 


ps graham flour 
s flour 

oons baking powder 

seedless raisins. 

gar and butter until creamy, 

milk, water, salt sifted with 

| baking powder, then add 
s. Mix well, and turn into a 
é2d bread pan and bake in a mod- 
f oven one and one-fourth hours. 
§ excellent bread for sandwiches. 


Rice Pudding : 


ip Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 
p water 

rice 

spoons sugar 

oon vanilla 

nch of salt. 
the rice, vanilla, sugar and salt 
Danish Pride Eavaporated Milk 
has been thoroughly mixed with 
ater. Stir thoroughly and bake 
low oven. 


Potatoes With Cheese 

ps sliced raw potatoes 

lespoons grated cheese 

t and nutmeg to taste 
d crumbs 


Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 
‘tp hot water. 
er a fireproof dish that has a 
put in a layer of the potatoes, 


‘Danish Pride” Recipes 
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then a layer of cheese, seasoning each 
layer with salt and nutmeg. Have top 
layer of cheese. Pour in the milk and 
water, sprinkle over with bread 
crumbs, dot with pieces of butter, then 
cover and bake thirty minutes. Un- 
cover, brown nicely and serve hot. 


Pumpkin Pies (Three Pies) 

1 pint Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 

1 pint water 

3 cups boiled and strained pump- 
kin 

1% cups sugar 

Ys cup molasses 

5 eggs 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

ly teaspoon ginger 

Mix pumpkin, sugar, molasses, yolks 
of eggs, a little salt, cinnamon and 
ginger. Add milk, water and beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake in an under 
crust. 

Doughnuts 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Y% cup sugar 

% cup Danish Pride Evaporated 
Milk 

2 eges 

1% cup water 

1 tablespoon melted butter 

pinch salt 

A little grated nutmeg. 

Sift flour and baking powder four 
times. Beat eggs, add sugar, butter 
and salt. Add flour, milk, then flour 
and fry in lard. Will make two dozen 
doughnuts. 


Helps for Hostesses 


By ELIZABETH BURT SMITH 


INGLE with all, making for a 
happy, sociable period. 


Be quick to introduce guests, 
showing them every attention and 
courtesy. 

Lead the way into the dining room. 


Service at Table 

Anticipate the needs of those at the 
table, asking to have food passed be- 
fore it is asked for. 

Give courteous requests to the maid 
for any desired service, in a quiet 
voice, waiting for her to come near 
before addressing her. 

See that all of one course is served 
before asking the maid to refill tum- 
blers or to get extra things, such as 
bread, extra silver, ete. 

Show no signs of impatience nor 
haste. Poise is*the desired end. 


In Eating 

Give the cue for all at the table to 
begin eating, by starting promptly 
when all are served, being careful to 
choose the proper silver for the food 
served. 

Remember the saying, “if in doubt 
watch the hostess,” and set the best 
possible example, not only in eating, 
but in your position at the table, in 
your conversation, and quality of 
yoice. 

Conversation at the Table 

The hostess should launch the con- 
versation. 

She should control the conversation. 
being quick to change the subject 
tactfully if along lines not suitable. 
She should make sure that everyone 
is included. 


On Finishing the Meal 
The hostess should be the first one 
at the table to fold her napkin, thus 
giving the cue to the others to fold 
theirs. 
She rises from the table first, the 
others following. The hostess leads 
the way from the dining room. 


General Suggestions 

The hostess should put her guests 
at ease and should herself be at ease, 
She should not be embarrassed, but 
self-possessed. To accomplish this, 
try not to be self-conscious. Remem- 
ber that self-respect is as much a vir- 
tue as respect for others. 

Do not ask anyone if he will have 
“more” meat, bread, etc. It is more 
polite to say, “Tet me serve you 
“some” meat. thus not implying that 
it is a second helping. 
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No Camping Party— 
No Auto Outing— 


No Summer Home— 


is complete without 


a 


Faultlessly Pure 
Nataral Flavor 
Creamy Consistency 
Spotlessly Clean 


DENMARK, WIS. 


TT er a 


Just Naturally Good 


There is no substitute for good health 
and pure food—and there is 


No Substitute for DANISH PRIDE MILK 


DANISH PRIDE MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


Offices, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


Cloverland Distributors 


Menominee, Mich., Iron Mountain. Mich., Ishpeming, Mich., Iron River, Mich. 


Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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What’s the 


Answer to 


‘How do you doe” 


o[pHINE it over carefully—and then 
answer frankly. Face the facts. Do 
your nerves and digestion stand the jolt- 
ing of the coffee drug? Can they go on 


standing it. 


There’s charm and complete satisfac- 
tion in Postum—and freedom from any 


harm to health. 


Thousands of sensible people who have 
seriously looked for the answer to “How 
do you do?” have turned from coffee to 
Postum, and are doing so well, in satis- 
faction and health, that they wouldn’t 
think of turning back. 


You can begin today, with an order to 


your grocer. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) made instantly in the cup by the ad- 
dition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 
packages of larger bulk, for those who prefer 
to make the drink while the meal is being pre- 
pared) made by boiling for fully 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


‘*There’s a Reason 
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Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Curry Hotel 


Ironwood 


Michigan 


AMERICAN PLAN 
$4 and $4.50 Per Day 


Tourists cordially invited. 
Detail information on routes, 
roads, fishing grounds, and 
places of interest. 
Hospitality of the Home 
Make reservations sufficient- 


_ ly in advance so that you 


will not be disapponited or 
delayed while we find suit- 
able outside accommoda- 
tions to meet requirements 
of parties. However, we 
will take care of you in any 
emergency. 


TO COOK CUCUMBERS 


For those who cannot eat cucum- 
bers raw or tire of them in that fash- 
ion there are many ways of preparing 
them tastily. Pared, cut in halves 
and the seeds removed, they may be 
boiled until tender in salted water, 
then served on a hot dish with plen- 
ty of melted butter. Or they may be 
cut into dice, boiled in salt water, 
drained and served on toast with a 
cream sauce. They are delicious cut 
in rather thick slices, dried with a 
towel, dusted with salt and pepper, 
dipped into beaten egg, then in 
crumbs and fried. Serve with hash 
or minced meat. To serve with mut- 
ton cutlets, English fashion, cut the 
peeled cucumber in thick slices and 
fry brown in a little butter, seasoning 
with salt, pepper and a little minced 
onion. Cover with stock and simmer 
gently for half an hour. Just before 
serving squeeze a little lemon juice 
into the pan. Serve the cucumber in 
the gravy with the cutlets around. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg Strain, have made 
wonderful winter egg records in Cloverland. Write for 
our Twelfth Annual Catalog, quoting prices on day old 
chicks and eggs for hatching, prepaid and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Both Rose and Single Combs. Free from 
white diarrhoea. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


Menu Hints 


Breakfast 
Rhubarb Sauce.. 
Creamed Chipped Beef on Toast, 
Cocoa. Milk. 


Luncheon 
Potato Patties. 
Tuna Fish Salad. 
Berries and Top Milk. 
Tea. 


Muffins, 


Dinner 


Baked Potatoes. Mock Duck. 
Creamed Asparagus. 
Lemon Foam. Filled Cookies. 
Coffee 


RECIPES 

Mock Duck—Take 1% pounds of 
round steak, lay flat, salt, Heap on 
this a regular bread crumb dressing 
seasoned with grated onion. Bring 
ends together and tie. Dot top with 
butter and bake in a moderate oven 
for 1 hour, basting occasionally. This 
makes a very delicious and inexpen- 
sive meal. Baking potatoes at same 
time saves fuel. 


Tuna Fish Salad—Flake 1 small can 
of tuna fish, dice celery, mixing same 
with home made mayonnaise. Place 
on individual head lettuce leaves, 2 
or 3 narrow strips of pimento placed 
across top of each salad improves it. 


Lemon Foam—1 cup sugar, 2 heap- 
ing tablespoons cornstarch, mix, add 
juice of 1 lemon and 1 pint of boiling 
water, stir well and cook in double 
boiler until thick. After this is cold 
beat in whites of 2 eggs, beaten stiff. 
Do not beat until smooth but to a 
frothy texture. Serve a sauce with it 
made of I pint milk, 2 tablespoons of 
sugar and the egg yolks, thickening 
with cornstarch. This serves 5 peo- 
ple and is easily made, the cost being 
little. 


Oatmeal Cookies—Mix flour, raisins 
oatmeal and salt.. Beat the sugar and 
shortening together, add well beaten 
eggs and soda dissolved in hot water. 
Stir this into first mixture and drop 
by spoonfuls in the floured pans. Bake 
until a delicate brown. Material: 2 
cups flour, 2 cups oatmeal, % cup hot 
water, 1 cup brown sugar, 34 cup 
shortening, 2 eggs, 1% lb. chopped rai- 
sins, % teaspoon soda, %& teaspoon 
salt, 4% teaspoon vanilla. 


Pineapple Pie—Yolks 3 eggs, beat 
well, add 1% cups sugar, a handful 
of corn meal (white), and flour, mix- 
ed with tablespoon butter, 1 can pine- 
apple and juice. Bake in 1 crust, cool 
and cover with meringue. 


Excellent pastry can be made from 
bacon fat. There is generally some 
left in the pan after the breakfast ba- 
con has been fried, and if this is sav- 
ed it is cheaper than buying margarine 
or lard, Where % pound of margar- 
ine would have been used 5 ounces of 
bacon fat is sufficient instead. 


Breakfast 


Stewed Prunes with Cream. 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee. 


Luncheon 


Potato Soup. 
Corn Toast. Carlton Salad. 


Tea. 


Dinner 
Broiled Porterhouse Steak. 
French Fried Potatoes. 
Radishes. , New Peas. 
French Cream. Puffs with ° 
Chocolate Sauce. 


RECIPES 


Corn Toast—Cook one-fourth table- 
spoon onion butter; add one cup 
canned corn, one cup rich milk or 
cream, one-half teaspoon salt, paprika. 
Bring to boiling point and let simmer 
five minutes.. Pour over toasted bread 
and serve at once. 
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whipped cream and nuts. 
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and Recipes 


Carlton Salad-—-Cut cold ¢& 
beets into small cubes and g@ 
on salad plate with crisp ge 
Serve with French dressing to y 
has been added chopped walm 

French Cream Puffs—Put 
ter cup butter and one-half | 
ing water in saucepan and 
boiling point; add one-half 
(all at once) and stir vigorou 
move from fire and add two 1 
eggs, one at a time. Drop h 
fuls on buttered sheet, ma 
nearly round as possible. Ba 
minutes in moderate oven, co 
fill with whipped cream and 
with chocolate sauce. > 


Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges. 
Coffee. Top Milk. 
Lunch 


Apple Fritters. 


Country Salad. Rhubard’ 


Coffee. Graham Crackers. 
Dinner ' 
Lima Bean Soup. 
Hash. Cele: 


New Potatoes. 
Lettuce Salad with Mayo 
Fruit Dessert. Tea. 


RECIPES 

Old Fashioned Hash—Grind 
meat in food chopper. Fry slice 
ions and potatoes in plenty o 
When brown, season with sg 
per, etc., and add the meat. 
brown a little, and serve imm 
Country Salad—Slice cucum 
salt down for thirty minutes 
Then squeeze and wash thoroug: 
sliced Spanish onion or green | 
and whole, small radishes 
generously with thick sour crear 
season with a dash of pepper and 
rika. ~ 
Fruit Dessert—Combine fresh § 
berries and oranges with fres 
pineapple. Grapefruit also mi 
added. Add sugar and chill f 
least an hour. Serve in she 
glasses. This may be topped | 
Jelly Roll Cake—Beat 3 eggs 
add 1 teacupful of fine white s 
and beat again; 2 tablespoont 
cold water, a pinch of salt and ] 
cupful of flour to which has been 
ed a heaping teaspoonful of 
powder. Bake in a shallow tin 
out on a cloth that has been wW 
from cold water, spread cake 
jelly and roll at once. The 
cloth prevents breaking. 


Breakfast 
Sliced Strawberries and Or 
French Toast. 
Coffee. M 


‘ Lunch (or Supper) 

Spanish Omelet. Oatmea 

Strawberry Shortcake and 
Tea. 


Dinner F 

Cream of Asparagus Soup. 

Fillet of Tongue. 
Creamed New Potatoes. 

Combination Salad. 


Chowchow. Bran Mu 

Fruit Bavarian Cream. — 

Iced Tea. Cake Squar 
RECIPES 


Fillet of Tongue—Cut a cold b 
tongue in long thick slices and | 
into shapely oblongs. Saute 1 mi 
onion and % cup of carrots, d 
hot butter, with a bit of bay 
% teaspoon of mixed who 
When cooked add 1 cup of s 


salt and paprika. Strain it ov 
teaspoon of flour cooked in 1) 
spoon of butter and when thick 
smooth keep it hot while you & 
the tongue in hot butter. Cove 
“aa 


nd serve. This is perfect- 
, economical and different 
ation Salad—When 1 box of 
repared gelatin is about rea- 
“set,” mix in % cup of diced 
sr, % cup of sliced radishes 
j and % cup of sliced spring on- 
In the individual molds place 
gdeviled egg and pour this over 
prve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 
i@s healthy, cheap and nutritious. 
fresh vegetables such as cold 
|i peas and carrots may be used, 
1%. 

it Bavarian Cream—Soak %4 box 
¢atin in %4, cup of cold water; 
2 egg yolks, beaten with %4 cup 
giar and a dash of salt in 1 cup 
#; milk until smooth like a soft 
#d and strain (if necessary) into 
»} and set in cold water. When 
).dd % cup of fresh fruit juices 
gies, strawberries, pineapple, 
purries, Oranges, blackberries 
| rries, currents or half bananas 
n hed, sifted and sweetened to 
t. When it begins to thicken 
i cup of whipped cream (option- 
d turn into small molds. Serve 
sihed with the whole or mashed 
This can be used at any time 
yar with any fruit, fresh or can- 
j, It affords an endless variety of 
jjus deserts during the summer 
u ‘8. 


; M Breakfast 
| Stewed Apricots. 
Cereal With Cream. 
u Coffee. 
So Luncheon : 
Ham (left over) Timbles. 
‘Grapefruit Salad. 
: Butter. 


_ Blackberry Tapioca. 


| 
ieee Dinner 


at 
Rind Steak. 


c Vegetables. 
dot Biscuits, Jelly 
‘Date Pudding. Cream. 


=: RECIPES 
pefruit Salad—One cup grape- 
one-quarter cup marshmallows, 
fourths, one-quarter cup diced 
, one-quarter teaspoon of salt, 
ablespoons cottage cheese, one- 
sr teaspoon paprika, three table- 
4s salad dressing, two lettuce 
\3. Arrange grapefruit, marsh- 
; ws, celery and cheese on lettuce, 
iio pour dressing over each por- 
ond serve cold. 
nd Steak and Vegetables—Two- 
ound round steak, four pota- 
four onions, one-half cup water, 
ots may be added). Pound steak 
lof flour and brown meat thor- 
tent both sides, place vegetables 


hall roaster, sprinkle with salt 
dpaprika. Salt meat and place 
|p of vegetables. Cook at least 
Jur in a slow, moderate oven. 
De Pudding—One cup flour, two 
sons baking powder, one-quarter 
Dirown sugar, ten dates cut fine, 
e ghth teaspoon salt, one egg, one- 
T cup milk, one-half teaspoon van- 
yhree tablespoons melted shorten- 
s, Mix flour, baking powder sugar 
dsalt, add egg, well beaten, milk 
ranilla. Add dates and shorten- 
Ind beat vigorously for one min- 
* Pour in buttered muffin pans 
Hake twenty minutes, serve hot 
i cream. 


| 


og 
+ 
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Breakfast. 
pared Wheat Cereal with 
Strawberries. 
Hard Rolls. 
Coffee. 


x Luncheon. 


with Leftovers. 
neapple. 


ee a be 


ni at Muffins 


Cookies. 


Tea. 


Dinner. 

jimb Chops. Boiled Potatoes. 

et Peas, Pineapple Tartlet. 
Coffee. 


; / RECIPES 
ifins—One egg, one cup sweet 
One tablespoon sugar, one ta- 
yon butter, one heaning teaspoon 
owder, two cups of flour, 
Mix butter, sugar, salt 
ogether; add milk. Sift flour 
~vaking powder together, add to 
re. Bake in a quick oven. — 


i 


_ Rice Muffins — Three tablespoons 
rice, one pint water, three egg whites, 
one cup milk, one cup flour, one-half 
teaspoon salt, one teaspoon baking 
powder. Boil rice in water twenty- 
five minutes, then drain. Stir in one 
cup of milk, add salt, baking powder, 
flour and the whites of eggs beaten 
stiff. Bake in muffin pans one-half 
hour in moderate oven. One _ table- 
spoon of sugar might be added to 
recipe if a sweet muffin is desired. 

Pineapple Tartlet — Two cups of 
flour, one-half cup butter or substi- 
tute, one-fourth teaspoon salt, two 
tablespoons sugar, one egg, cold wat- 
er. Sift flour, salt and sugar, then 
cut in the shortening. ,Add the beat- 
en egg and enough cold water to 
make the dough hold together. Roll 
the paste to one-fourth inch thick- 
ness. Place on the back of patty tins. 
Prick well and bake until delicately 
brown. Then fill with pineapple fill- 
ing, cover with meringue and bake 
until the meringue is set and deli- 
cately browned. 

Pineapple Filling — Three-fourths 
cup sugar, two tablespoons flour, one- 
half cup water, one cup fresh, shred- 
ded pineapple, yolks of two eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt. Mix flour and 
sugar, add gradually the water, bring 
to the boiling point and boil five min- 
utes, stirring constantly, or for fifteen 
minutes in a double boiler. Add the 
pineapple and egg yolks well beaten, 
and the salt. Fill the shells with the 
mixture. 


Breakfast. 
Stewed Rhubard with Lemon. 
Fried Rice. Maple Syrup. 


Coffee. Toast. Milk. 


Luncheon. 
Thick Potato Soup. 
Banana Salad with Nuts and 
Mayonnaise. 


Bran Muffins. Cocoa. 


Dinner. 
Steamed Salmon Loaf. 
Cream Sauce. 

Creamed New Potatoes 
Molded Spinach. French Dressing. 
Marshmallow Compote. 

Tea. 

RECIPES 
Steamed Salmon Loaf—1 can of sal- 


mon, picked fine; 4 tablespoons of 
butter or butter substitute; 3 eggs, 
well beaten, 1144 cups fine bread 


crumbs, salt, pepper. Put in pan and 


steam 1 hour. 
Dressing—1 cup boiling milk, 1 ta- 
blespoon cornstarch, 1 tablespoon but- 


ter, 1 egg; corn starch, butter and 
ege creamed together, cooked with 
milk. 


Molded Spinach Salad—Pick over, 
wash, cook at least 20 minutes. Drain, 
chop very fine, heat again, season 
with butter, salt and pepper; moisten 
with a bit of cream to make a smooth 
mixture; pack in small molds. Serve 
on lettuce leaves surrounded with 
diced hard boiled eggs and covered 
with French dressing or a mayon- 
naise. 

Marshmallow Compote—% pound of 
marshmallows cut in bits, 1% pint of 
whipped cream, 1 tablespoon of gela- 
tin soaked for a few minutes in cold 
water, 1144 cup of cherries or 1% cup 
of pineapple (or use both, or any suita- 
ble fruits), a few chopped nuts (al- 
mond are the best). Mix all together 


and let stand a few hours. This will 
serve 8 people. 
The dinner menu may sound ex- 


pensive, but it is realy much cheap- 
er than most meat dinners. The sal- 
mon loaf is inexpensive. You can 
use a lemon sauce instead of the 
cream dressing. 


MEN’ FINE SPUN HOSE 
Embroidered with a beautiful two color 
Arrow. A Big 65¢ value. We offer at 
two for $1.00. All sizes. Guaranteed on 
money back basis. Colors; Black, Tan, 
Blue, Palm Beach. Hnelose 
Dollar Bill with order.. 
MAIER BROS. 3418 North Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FINISHING trial offer any size 6 ex. film 
dev. & 6 prints finished and 1 enlargement 
Purdy’s Studio, Wells, Minn. 


KODAK 


(25¢ silver). 
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Back to the 
Grain Fields 
For Health 


Grape-Nuts is a regular ‘‘ three bags 
full’’ of the best food qualities of whole 
wheat flour and malted barley, carefully 
mixed and slowly baked— 


To develop all their appetizing flavor, 
To preserve all their wholesomeness, 


And to provide nature’s ‘‘broom”’ that 
keeps the digestive system spick and 
span. 


There’s not a bit of artificial sweetening 
in Grape-Nuts—it just becomes sweet of 
its own accord in the long baking. 


And that enticing flavor—how good it 
is with good milk or cream! Fruits, 
too, fresh or cooked, add to the delight 
of a dish of Grape-Nuts, morning, noon 
or sundown. 


It is a compact, ready-to-eat food—no 
cooking needed. Why not try it for 
tomorrow’s breakfast? 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Porthern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


= 
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Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
lands. 

“Be sure you are right.” 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


County Agricultural Agent 
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3 Loading and Priming 


Your Bumper Crop Land 
May Now Be Under Water 


BVERY piece of swamp land on your farm is a 

liability to you. You pay taxes on it and get 
nothing inreturn. It is dangerous, too, because swamps 
breed disease-carrying insects. 


Drained and cultivated, swamp lands add productive 
acres which at harvest time usually yield bumper crops 
and big profits. 


The drainage of swamp land is most easily accom- 
plished by the use of explosives. Du Pont 50% or 
60% Straight Dynamite has always been the best and 
cheapest explosive for ditching in wet soil because it is 
sensitive enough to explode by propagation, but hith- 
erto it froze at a relatively high temperature. Now 
du Pont Straight is low freezing and the economical 
propagation method can be used in cold weather as 
well as in warm. 


For ditching in dry soil du Pont Dumorite is the 
best and cheapest explosive—also for blasting stumps 
and tree holes. 

Buy du Pont explosives at your local hardware deal- 
er’s or the general store. Write us for free 104-page 


“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.’’ It covers ditch- 
ing, stumping, tree planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, III. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 
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fe DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 
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N ornamental aristocrat beside 
A the lowly potato plant is the 
ivy green, but in matters of food 
the ivy, which, according to the poeti- 
cal if not botanical Charles Dickens, 
feasts on mouldy walls, is plebian in 
comparison with the American tuber. 
in its selection of food the potato 
is particular to the extent of being 
fastidious. It hag developed such a 
temperament that if deprived of its 
favorite delicacy it will extend its 
growing energy in producing a large 
arrangement of vine with nothing but 
“marbles” in the ground. 


The potato grower who neglects 
feeding his crop in the spring will find 
the potatoes getting even in the fall 
by returning only a fraction of the 
yield he expected. ‘Turn about is fair 
play,’ is the plainly indicated motto 
of the potato; “feed me in the spring 
and I'll feed you in the fall.” 


These canny traits of the potato are 
among recent agricultural lessons em- 
phasized by farming experts of the 
federal and state governments and in 
the employ of American potash pro- 
ducers. It is being determined more 
and more definitely that a plant de- 
mands certain chemicals f o-r its 
growth and it is extremely particular. 

A plant must have what its appetite 
calls for and it will accept no substi- 
tute. It must have nitrates, it must 
have phosphates and it must have pot- 
ash. Nitrates come from Chile, phos- 
phates from Florida and potash is com- 


How to Best 


(Continued from pose 4) 


ing it too closely; it should not be 
pastured closer than six inches, and 
we should be sure to leave trom eight 
to twelve inches for’ winter protec- 
tion. We should not turn stock on it 
too early in the spring. 

In concluding these articles on al- 
falfa, let me urge every farmer to re- 
member that alfalfa can be grown on 
his farm. It is no more difficult to 
grow than clover and is more hardy 
when once established. 

It adapts itself to all kinds and con- 
ditions of soil and climate. It pro- 
duces three and sometimes four crops 
per year in the corn belt—more in 


the South. It is the cheapest source 
of protein. It is the most enriching 
crop we have, and insures larger 


yields from the crops that follow. 


When once a good stand is secured, 
it lasts for four or five years in the 
humid regions and much longer in the 
West. It adds humus to the soil and 


POTASH and POTATO] ! 


a aes Snore a 


_.. THE PRESCOTT COMPANY | 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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ing from Germany, and it i 
fast. 

Potash production, which — 
in America during the war bee 
potash was needed to make 
powder, is being established 
peace time industry in Germe 
urmly as to threaten a monoply 9 
American farmer’s supply. Near 
the potash used in the United g 
now is coming from Germany- 
trom France—despite a home in 
which during the war supply 
country and the allies with pote 

Low wages in the German pg 
mines make it possible to unde 
American producers i n Am 
Along with the delivery of 
potash on American shores, the 
man industry is conducting a 
paign of propaganda. Together 
tactics form a move to win con 
the American farmer’s suppl 
ash and thereby make him d 
on foreign dictation. aig 

Realization by the American 
er of the menace in this field 6 
man aggression would assure hi 
tection of his potash supply for 
ations. War time development 
industry revealed deposits in nw 
ous states sufficient for several 
dred years. 

The backing of the farmer, 
tection of a tariff on foreig 
or a bounty to the America 
ducer over a short period would 1 
certain a supply of America: 
for American potatoes, grain 
fruits virtually for ever. k 


Grow Alfalfa 


resists drought better than any 0 
crop. 

Alfalfa can be fed to all ki 
farm animals and as a hog ] 
has no superior. As hay, ite 
equal. It is rich in profein, 
thing in which our corn and 
other crops are deficient. It balai 
the ration and will save the pure 
of high priced feeds, 

Sometimes it is difficult for w 
persuade ourselves to undertak 
new thing or to grow a new 
even though we know, from the 
perience of others, that it is 
ble. We are inclined to go ale 
the old way. We see others gi 
alfalfa and making money, h 
fail to profit by their experienc 

Every farmer. should try at I 
small piece of alfalfa. If he do 
succeed at first, he should try 
and keep on trying until he doe 
ceed. It is worth while. If the 
is thoroughly done and at the | 
time, he will most certainly si 
in securing a good stand; if the 
is only half done, and out of si 
he will just as certainly fail. 

No piece of ground on the farm 
bring greater profits than the fit 
ten acres put into alfalfa, prov 
the work is done properly and a 
stand is secured. 

Make a beginning—start now 


Blasting Wel 


(Continued from page 5) 


Well blasting is neither difficult 
cangerous, and it has been found 
successful in numerous instan¢ 
increasing the flow of water. 
ordinary conditions careful foll 
of the methods described shoul 
duce satisfactory results. If pect 
conditions exist, it is well to se¢ 
advice from an experienced blasi 
an explosives manufacturer. 


*-HAD MOTHER’S WORD FOR 
“When I was born, my mother 
I could be put into a quart ul 
“Mm-mmm! and Did you live 
“My mother says I did!” — 


i. 


Nothing grows better on 
than calf clubs, unless it is t 
raised by calf club members 
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‘Summer and the Baby 


mer you should keep the Baby 

. like a salad—cool, tempting 
at, the exact opposite of 

and with the appropriate dress- 
at is a danger to the life of a 
not only lowers his resis- 
ability to take care of his 

, but it encourages the 

h of the bacteria which are his 


keep him cool, let him sleep out- 
much as possible in the 
parts of the day and at 
When it is hotter out doors 
pring him in, and always keep 
e shade. Give him a cooling 
‘or three times a day in the 
weather. Give him plenty of 
o drink that he may evaporate 
urplus heat. And dress him 
wding to the temperature. In hot, 
jours he needs only his diaper 
; . When the breeze gets cool- 
}p on his thin little dress. If still 
>, he may wear a cotton shirt, or 
or skirt. But do not over- 
with bundlings. The ten- 

to dress babies too warm. 


uce his cream ration has a 
effect. If he nurses the breast, 
et him continue so long, to 
ich “strippings.” 


been proven that trees ab- 
and give off moisture, thus 
‘the atmosphere about them. 
» baby out under the trees, is 
d thing. Have a mosquito 
over him to protect him from 


an experienced mother. 
ot fuss or play with him too 
It makes him nervous. Let 
his salad days in peace and 
e is a little animal yet, but 
needs a chance to develop at 


¥ NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


ie | own Scientist Discovers Wonderful 
emical That Is Fatal to Flies. Not 
a Poison—Harmless to Stock. 


e one of the most dangerous and 
things with which the farmer 
tend. Now, through the discov- 

E R. Alexander, widely known sci- 
# you can rid your house and barns 
ock of these pests almost _in- 

nd with no trouble at all. This 

is in the form of an organic 
that is fatal to flies, and simi- 
such as chiggers, mos juitoes 


Ww discovery, which is cailed 
s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. 
kills flies like magic, farm ani- 
human beings are not affected 
. In addition to killing these 
Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. 
not come near stock or buildings 
O-Fly has been used. Rid-O- 
icularly valuable for cows and 
it is a known fact that flies do 
1 to these animals. 
dent is Dr, Alexander that his 
will rid your house, barns and 
f these pests that he offers to 
pthat if ia O-Fly does not solve 
> tha -O-Fly does not solve 
roblems it will cost you nothing. 
Kansas City banks guarantee the 
of this offer. 
MONEY—just your name and 
e Alexander Laboratories, 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., 


o 
introductory offer will be mailed 


his own sweet will, without aggitation 
or forcing. 

Do not worry about Baby is he does 
not gain Weight much during the hot 
weather. If he is well and holds his 
own, he is aii right and will make it up 
later. 

The auto is the best conveyance for 
traveling with the children. 

There is less danger of contagion 
and you may stop at will. But some 
journeys with the children must still 
be on the train; and preparation will 
serve to make them more comfortable. 

I was astonished once to see a 
mother with four little ones board a 
train at evening to begin a long jour- 
ney. “They will stay awake an hour 
or two,” she said, ‘and then lie down 
on the seat and sleep all night; and in 
the morning we will be there.” I can 
see the wisdom of her reasoning, but, 
even so, I should have preferred the 
journey by day. 

Knowing children and the handicaps 
of trains, one can adjust the one to 
the other—somewhat. The children 
should be well “fed up” on sleep and 
fresh air, and in the best of condition 
at the start. Their clothing should be 
comfortable. Do not put on their new, 
stiff shoes, nor white furbelows. Black 
sateen will save much nagging. Keep 
them calm, if you can, for excitement 
makes them nervous and interferes 
with digestion. Your own serenity 
will have an influence, The tood 
should be very simple and eaten only 
at regular intervals. Continual ‘“piec- 
ing,” and knick-knacks will upset any- 
body. 

Traveling once with a small child, 
there were only two pastimes which 
appealed to her: to stick her tongue 
on the window pane, and to put her 
hands on the floor. Horrified by both 
stunts, I was as bound to prevent them 
as she was-insistent. Substitute occu- 
pations would have relieved the strain 
for both of us. 

It is very hard for a child to sit 
still. Something interesting to do will 
help. Cutting out pictures with blunt 
scissors, coaurse knitting, books with 
large print and pictures, colored cray- 
ons, wee dolls with scraps of cloth 
and safety pins for improptu dresses, 
folded paper furniture, spools. and 
string and mechanical toys, checkers, 
or a story or two studied up for the 
occasion—all these will shorten the 
journey by many miles of nerve fraz- 
zle. ; 


Canned Fruit Clean-up 


OW is the time to eat. what you 
N can—or rather have canned. 
Your canned stuff will not im- 
prove in quality by holding it over to 
another year and anyway it is more 
economical to use from the cans now 
than to depend on fresh fruits and 
vegetables which are high priced at 
this season. Next year your canned 
goods may be less expensive than they 
were this. 

The time and fuel saved in using 
canned goods is an item. The house- 
wife may keep to her spring sewing 
until a half hour before meal time and, 
by opening a can or two, serve a deli- 
cious meal in a hurry. 

If you tire of the told “straight” 
ways of serving the canned goods you 
have been using all winter, try some 
new methods. Drain the fruit from the 
liquor. Use the fruit in a salad and the 
liquor in a drink with lemon added. 
Combine two or more fruits. Use short 
cake crust, gelatin, blanc mange, cus- 
tard puddings, or Charlotte Russe to 
acompany the fruit and vary its style, 

Re-heating jams and butters makes 
them taste like fresh. A nice way is to 
do it in the oven slowly. 

It’s a wise plan to take inventory of 
what you have left on your cellar 
shelves and devise means of working 
them up to advantage. 
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WHO KNOW 


“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


CAKES AND QUICK BREADS 
' Sour milk may be substituted for 
sweet milk recipes, by adding a half 
teaspoon soda to each cup of sour 
milk. This converts the sour milk 
into sweet milk. A very little lighten- 
er, such as baking powder, is some- 


times needed to produce the same re- 
sults as with sweet milk. The sour 
milk and soda make a lightener, but 
sometimes not enough, so that the re- 
sulting cake is too soggy. Cakes made 
of sour milk keep moist longer than 
those made of sweet milk. 


Mothers: write for this fascinating booklet 


“Mothers of the World” is the 
title of a fascinating little booklet 
which we have prepared for the 
mothers of America. It tells about 
the wonderful inventions which 
have made new beauty in Baby 
Carriages possible. It was Marshall 
B. Lloyd who invented the method 
and loom which produce Baby Car- 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO, 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 


MENOMINEE 
@& Pat. Process 


¥ 


if 


Mail coupon for booklet, 
which we will send free, 
together with the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


MICHIGAN 


LOOM 
Products 


Baby Carviages G& Furniture 


riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
times faster than the old hand 
woven products. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to 
weave the finest wickers, use the 
best raw materials, add the 
latest refinements and still 

sell our wicker products 


at very low prices. The 


Lloyd 
Manufactur- 
ing Company 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. 00 
Menominee, Michigan 
Please send me your booklet, 
**Mothers of the World,”’ illus- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 

Baby Carriages and Furniture, 
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million bushels. 


figuring should be easy. 
yours. 


POTATOES: 


Government figures for July 1st show a prospective yield for 
1922 of 429 million bushels, an increase over 1921 of 82 
We do not think it will be necessary to urge 
you to sell direct from the field at digging time. 
how it went the past season and with 24% bigger crop, the 
We are here to help you market 
Write us for a more definite survey of the outlook. 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


You know 


Meeting the Fixed Charges 


Business is an interchange of commodities. 
the middle of 1919 prices of farm produced com- 
modities have been scaled down. 
and manufactured articles which farmers require 
have been lowered. 

There are certain fixed charges which have not 
been reduced, 
met and paid with dollars that are harder to get. 


Since 


Costs for labor 


Debts, interest and taxes must be 
The situation must 


be met by improving the quality of commodities sold. 
Farm crops return more money when fed to improved stock. 


Buy Registered Shorthorns 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 
Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than the fif- 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, cash- 
ier and stenographer in summer resort 
hotel. Ten years experience in one Chi- 
cago hotel and thoroughly understand 
Systemizing hotel work. In perfect health 
but desirous of getting into the country 
for the summer, Best of references. 
Write Box 95, %Cloverland Magazine. 


165 ACRE BOULEVARD FARM—With 

furnished house, 6 cattle 3 horses, poul- 
ry, tool, 13 acres growing crops, 9-room 
house, barn, garage, only $3200, part cash. 


Page 18 free catalog. Strout Farm 
Agency, 814 D. S., Ford Bdg., Detroit, 
Mich, 


6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICA- 

TIONS covering Accounting, Advertis- 
ing, Administration, Merchandising, 
Salesmanship and Taxation all prepaid 
only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, edu- 
cational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 
fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 
EACH—Kodak prints needed by 25,000 


publishers, Make vacations pay. We 
teach you how and where to sell. Write 
Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $25 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and cata- 
log FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want to go in on a live stock 


proposition on share basis, Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 

STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 


WANTED—We teach you how to write; 
where and when to sell. Publication of 
your work guaranteed by new method. 
Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SPLL BY MAIL—Re- 


markable new publication. Workable 
plans and methods. Loose-leaf, cloth 
binder. Prepaid $1.00. Wialhamore Com- 
pany, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COUNTY AGENT with years successful 
experience wishes to manage farm or 

connect with development proposition. 
Address Box 80, Cloverland Magazine. 


FOR SALE—Registered Oxford Down 

Ram and Ewe Lambs. Also yearling 
and aged ewes at farmers’ prices, W. D. 
MeGill & Son, Templeton, Wis, 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only. R. A. McNown, 
315 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE—160 acres heavy timber, good 
land. Make fine farm. Write Cc. W. 
Lightfoot, Gladstone, Mich. 


YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Roads of Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 3) 


then to Beatons Lake. This is a very 
beautiful body of water. A fine pri- 
vate resort built on the crest of a grass 
covered hill overlooks the lake and 
suggests strongly t h e sportsman’s 
ideals of rest and recreation. Evening 
shadows. already darken the further 
shores so we must make our visit brief 
and get back to the main road. On our 
way to Watersmeet we pass Camp 
Fifteen Creek which is a fairly good 
trout stream and arrive at the Kelley 
hotel in time for a good nights’ rest. 

Early morning finds us on the Trail 
going east to Sargents Creek which 
is about a mile out of town. It is 
interesting to know that the state is 
to erect a fish hatchery on this stream 
this summer. The “guide” dips up a 
tumbler of the clear water to each of 
us in turn and we are thus treated to 
a real “cool surprise.” He tells us 
that the creek comes from a cluster of 
fine springs about three-quarters of a 
mile to the south of us. He also ex- 
pains the reason why this stream 
forms a favorable site for a hatchery, 
mentioning elevation, temperature, gal- 
lons per minute of flow and other re- 
quisites which enlighten us greatly 
on the subject of fish propagation. 

As the county line is but a dozen 
miles to the east with nothing of great 
interest along the road, we return to 
Watersmeet and take the road leading 
south to state line. At Crystal Lake 
we branch off to the left and pay our 
respects to Lac Vieux Desert on the 
Wisconsin side. This great lake ex- 
tends back into Gogebic County which 
fact virtually gives our county one of 
the sources of the Wisconsin River, 
It is therefore interesting to note that 
we have waters flowing into both the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

From Lac Vieux Desert we find our 
way to state line and thence west- 
ward, over Wisconsin soil, to Bents’ 
Resort on Lake Mamie. We are now 
on that chain of lakes mention of 
which was made in a previous para- 
graph. 


‘quarters in Ironwood. With a gj 


; Aug TR) 


We procure a canoe and pg 
northward over Mamie Lake 
the state line into Gogebic Co 
the north end of this lake 
course is. still north thru @Qro 
Lake and then takes us we 
West Bay and Big Bay Lakes, 
go along we try the more fay 
places for bass as per instru 
issued by our experienced guide, ] 
Big Bay Lake we turn north a 
into Lindsley Lake from which 
easily find our way into Cise 
the terminal of the private 
which we crossed a few miles to 
northward the day before. Our g 
now finds us transportation 
and trail” to Clearwater Lake, 
home of a private club with } 


short portage from this lake into 
Africa Lake we now have clear ¢ 
up into Record Lake and back 
down to Thousand Island Lak 
beauty of the Hewitt summer. 
impresses us as we pass it lookii 
the portage trail into Mud La 
whence we have an open wa 
back into Mamie Lake and Be 
sort. 

We have seen many things w 
while in Gogebic County. We | 
caught some fish, perhaps, and 
seen a deer or two, some rabb: 
a few partridges. But there 
dreds of lakes hidden away like { 
sured gems in the fastnesses of na 
which we were unable to visit. 
could not get into the better 
waters nor did we go thru the b 
hunting grounds. It may chanee 
when the hunting season rolls arc 
we'll get together and have a 
new experiences in the wildest of! 
wilds where the honking horn and 
glaring headlight as yet do not 
turb the peace of Nature in her sul 
est mood, ; 


~ 


Beats all how the farm jus 
operating year in and year out, 
closes down, and how some bus 
men never think of it. 


Take Your 


hoice 


Peninsula of Michigan. 


to rail transportation. 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR : 
GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY ~ 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN a 
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You Can Make Money Farming 


In Minnesota 


N ASSURED RAINFALL in Northern Minnesota, and on soil that 

A nature has suited to the growth of Clover, Grasses and Root Crops, 
removes the elements of gambling in farming, providing as much work is 
done above the collar as with brawn and muscle. Specializing in dairying 
and potatoes is all that is necessary to succeed in farming in Northern 
Minnesota. Other crops co-ordinate with these leaders. 


e~--~-~->*->~>r> > —OOSO>S™”r™>*"™> 


Potatoes 


Soil and climatic condi- 
tions. of Northern Minne- 
sota, are specially adapted 
to growing potatoes. The 
yield on cut-over land un- 
der plow immediately af- 


| Dairying 
Statistics show that when 
all crops fail or slump in 
price the dairy cow comes 
to the rescue and provides 
a steady income the year 
round. Minnesota leads 
Seine -Wnited States in ter clearing is 100 to 150 
a ducti Ad bushels to the acre, and 
BLtCE ie es a The Result of Energy, Work, Thrift and Good Management this may be increased and 
quate rainfall keeps pas- 

even doubled in succeed- 


tures green in mid-sum- ie yeaiete teeter Sak 
mer and early fall, makes uA prop 
tivation and care. An- 


abundant silage and hay other sure cash crop for 


crops for winter feed— the settler each year, and 
the two requisites for suc- especially desirable the 


|} cessful dairying and the first year. Potatoes yield 
two dominant features of the highest net profit of 


soil and climate of North- any field crop taken from 
ern Minnesota. the soil. 


eo-—-—_——y»—yRrImem—>——>—~—>___ 8 


Potato Field on New Land That Yields 122 Bushels to the Acre 


|) Your Chance to Own a Good Farm Home 


The two crops mentioned are enough for any settler to master, they offer the least resistance, make the surest and best profits 


in Northern Minnesota. They also belong in the proper crop rotation that keeps up fertility of the soil and aids cultivation. We 
have tracts of good agricultural cut-over land from 40 acres up to any size farm desired which we will sell on such easy, long- 
® time payments that any settler who is in earnest and willing to work may make the land pay for itself without depleting the 
© capital required for necessary improvements, live stock and machinery. We own the land, so there are no commissions -or 
charges for handling to pay. Write us for inform< ition and easy, long-time payment agreement. 


Cloquet Lumber Company 
_ Johnson- Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Washing Dishes 


Deico-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
Deico-Light catalog, new prices and de- 
talls of easy payment plan. C M-9 


Se ae fia catch 20 een pce tear) Aa hae (1 


| +i 


A Big H. 


have. Its name is Delco-Light. 


Before the first streak of dawn Delco-Light is ready to light the way to 
the barn. Once there, clean, safe, electric light takes the place of the dim 


rays of the old fashioned lantern. 


Water is needed for the stock—and Delco- 
Light power pumps it in a clear, sparkling, 
abundant stream. An electric milker does 
the work of three or four hands, and does it 
better and more quickly. Electricity sepa- 
rates and churns, too. 


In the house, water runs from the kitchen 
faucets in a strong, full stream—water that 
is kept under pressure by Delco-Light power. 


If it is wash day there is Delco-Light pow- 
er to do the rubbing, scrubbing and wringing, 
and Delco-Light current to heat an electric 
iron. The same Delco-Light power operates 
a vacuum sweeper, runs the sewing machine 
and drives an electric fan. 


With the coming of evening there are 
chores to be done again. And Delco-Light 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of the Delco-Light Water System, the Delco-Light Washing Machine, 
and Frigidaire, the electric refrigerator for modern homes. 


ELCO-LIGHT 


O- 

De ~ “A \ fi 
Ip on t 
WILLING worker—tireless, strong, quiet, efficient and economical. A 
farm hand that will work from dawn to dark, and then from dark to 


dawn again withoutarest. A helper with the chores—a helper at the 
barn—a helper in the house. The dest servant that any farm home could 


| 


is still fresh and untired, ready to do the | 


work that is so tiring after a day in the! 
fields. | 


Finally, when the day’s work is done,) 
Delco-Light cheers and brightens the home, | 
makes leisure more enjoyable, adds to the 
comforts and happiness of life. 


* * * * * 


| 

You, in your own home, can very er | 
have all that Delco-Light gives. The new| 
low prices put Delco-Light well within your | 
reach. And the Time Payment Plan enables | 
you to begin enjoying Delco-Light for a very | 
small initial cost, | 


% 


Mail the coupon at the bottom of this 
page and we will gladly tell you all about 
Delco-Light. 
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the secret of 30% More Engine Power ; 


Users of Menominee Wonder Piston Rings tell us their cars have 30% more power 
than ever before. What is the reason? Because with Menominee Wonder Rings 
gasoline absolutely cannot leak past to dilute the oil in the crankcase. And oil 
cannot slip by these rings into the combustion chamber to foul the plugs or cake up: | 


carbon on pistons and valves. | 


3 The Only Piston Ring That Will 
a Always Fill the Groove 


De 

a . . . . ° Ve . . 

mS It’s the exclusive Menominee principle that does it. The mated halves of the rings automatically spread as rapidly 

im . . - . . 

4 as the groove wears so that the groove 1s always filled. Thus, the pistons are permanently gas and oil tight in the 

iB cylinders. Oil-pumping is impossible with Menominee Wonder Rings. They give even an old motor the power it 

a had when new. Wonder Rings are simple in construction—no small complicated parts to break. You can be 

ss, sure that a set of Wonder Rings will outwear all others on a basis of best service for the longest time. 

oe 
| 

f a ° e 
bE More Power —Less Carbon—More Miles — Less Gasoline 
S With Menominee Wonder Piston Rings, you get all the power Menominee Wonder Piston Rings are made for all cars, 
ie your engine can develop. No pre-ignition trouble, no “knock- trucks, tractors and motorcycles. There is a special Wonder 
, a ; ing” on hills or in mud or gand. Because they always fill Ring for Ford cars—guaranteed to improve the performance 
‘a the groove, they assure proper lubrication and full compres- of any Ford or Fordson. Menominee Wonder Rings are also 
ba sion. They eliminate excessive carbon deposits, save gasoline made for gas, gasoline and oil engines—for pumps, air and 
hea and oil and prolong the life of the motor, ammonia compressors, and for all piston cylinders requiring 
< air-tight or gas-tight compression. 
i 
| Pi Ring C 
he Menominee Piston King Company 
¥. 
1 a 
4 MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
[= (CUT THIS COUPON) | 
ia If your garage man or dealer doesn’t sell Menominee Wonder Rings, ; 
| fill in this coupon and send it to us. (Mention make of car, truck or f 
| tractor. ) 
EEE SS ERS ee Se ee eis od oe oe ' 
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MENOMINEE Piston Rivne Co., 
Menominee, Michigan, 


Special Proposition 
to Agents 


Gentlemen: 


i alers, garage- ; : f 
wire dealers, ga Please send me circulars and prices of Menominee Wonder Piston 


I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
because the | 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 


We have a most attractive proposition for live- 


‘men or agents. Our representatives make big profits, Rings. 
" many advantages of Menominee Wonder Piston Rings make them 
easy to sell. Write for full information. Warne 
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Young Man— 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE Septem| 


Have you stopped to think out your life’s vocation? 


You’ll have to work at something, for yourself or the other fellow. Which wil 
you choose? 


Everybody can’t run a business, operate a factory, Own a mine, 


Anybody willing to work can own a farm of his own, which is a business, factory 
and mine, all in one if the owner chooses to make it so, PROVIDING he gets the 
right start. 


Right start in farming means that the land must be fertile and in a climate with 
an assured rainfall, low in price and purchasable on long time payments. 


We can give you a right start if you want it. We don’t care who you are, where 
you come from, so long as your character is good, your habits clean, and you are 
ambitious to own a farm home of your Own. | 


We give such young men Special consideration, Special easy terms, Special in-| 
ducements, to take up our cut-over land and convert it into improved farms. 


the right start in farm life. 


Dairying and potatoes are two sure cash crops in Northern Minnesota that will | 


commence paying out the first year you are on the land, and will keep you going | 
right along. | 


Write a letter to us. Tell us al] about yourself and your problems for a future vo- | 
cation, giving one banker and two more references as to your character and stand- | 
ing in your community. You will be astonished to learn what we are willing to 
do for you when you show yourself worthy of our confidence. 


We will do the right thing by the young man 
willing to do the right thing. Write to us. 
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Cloquet Lumber Company 


Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company | 
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i OGEBIC County | 
| =} has not forgotten 
i the World War 
and the men who won it. 
- This, the largest county 
‘in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, including with- 
in its borders the thriving 
\cities of Ironwood, Besse- 
jmer, Wakefield and Ma- 
‘renisco, hopes to enter- Alvin L.3Rummel 
‘fain the 1923 Michigan 

|State Convention of the American Legion 
and pledges itself, all and sundry, to make 
his event the greatest and best convention 
hh d in any state in honor of the men 
on the war, . 
is significant that the Gogebic County 
s0ard of Supervisors was the first to enlist 
vith the Ironwood Legion post in this con- 
ention enterprise. Representing all the peo- 
leet the county, the board members made 
jossible, through liberal appropriations, the 
reliminary convention advertising campaign. 
| And why not?- 

| Gogebic County is 100% American. 

| It is the most attractive spot in that won- 
jetland of America’s outdoors which the 
jorld now calls Cloverland. 

Situated within a few miles of the shores 


‘Lake Superior, it is cooled and refreshed 
| Summer by the breezes from this great 
ody of water, and its virgin forests, the last 
|d finest hardwood remaining uncut, have 
{ appeal which annually brings to the north 
Suntry hundreds of thousands of tourists. 
Here are the great open pit iron mines, as 
Jill as the mines below the surface ; here the 
tch of agricultural development is rapidly 
)ning the cut-over lands into thriving and 
tive farms; here in lake and stream ic 
best fishing in the world; here is the end 
the Cloverland Trail, that great boulevard 


, 


| 


‘Gogebic County’s Message to the American Legion 
| Men of the State of Michigan 


Chairman Gogebic County Board of the American Legion 


By ALVIN L. RUMMEL 


Chairman Gogebic County Board of Supervisors 


which stretches for seventy miles through 
the majestic virgin forest ; here is health, in- 
vigorating climate, unlimited opportunity for 
further development along diversified lines; 000, has under construction a Memorial build- 
and here, amid the hills and valleys that tempt ing, that with furnishings, will cost over 
the artist and intrigue the kodak, are thriv- $500,000, 

ing cities, towns and villages, offering every 
comfort and facility to the visitor and typical 
of the sturdy and rapid growth of the west- 
ern municipalities which exemplify the spirit 
of American development. 

Every modern agency for the right sort of 
progress and county development is function- 
ing in_Gogebic County. Schools, hospitals, 
agricultural training, modern road building, 
social service work, community buildings, 
libraries, play grounds, public parks, forest 
preserves and many other features are pro- 
vided by and for the public in a county-wide 

: mane Ss 
Gia, wae geen Ubeatne We want the Legion men of Michigan to 

We get.a real thrill out of the hope that come and see us, to share our hospitality, to 
the men of the Michigan American Legion JOY our wonderful outdoors, to meet our 
will come to visit us én masse in 1923. They folks and see our country. 
will like Ironwood. They will like Gogebic We do things here in a big way, and our 
County, from bcundary to boundary, plans for the entertainment and ‘reception of 

In.the stirring days of 1917 and 1918 Go- __ the 1923 Legion State Convention are nation 
gebic County gave a good account of its wide. We cannot give out all we have in 
Americanism. Thousands. of our sturdy mind for your entertainment, but the Board 
young men were away from home in those of Supervisors can and does heartily support 
days on the Nation’s business. The second the invitation to you from our Legion men 
line of defense was on the job and in every and assures you that success to “Ironwood 

plan and effort to help win the war this big in 1923” will mean a convention which will 
brother county of the Upper Peninsula went establish a new record in Michigan and make 
over the top. Cloverland more famous even than it is today, 

That we have not forgotten our men who If the most beautiful spot in America _ap- 
served is proven today and for all time to peals to you, if the thrill of the north coun- 
come by two of the most beautiful, most com- try at its best calls you, if you want. to see 
plete and most costly Memorial buildings in how thoroughly a city can honor and enter- 
the United States. tain the men of the American Legion, then 

Wakefield, one of our smaller cities, with come to us in Ironwood with your state con- 
a population of only 4,152, has erected a vention in 1923 and you will be glad of it as 
Memorial building costing more than $300,- long as you live. 


000, or the equivalent of $72 for every man, 
woman and child of its population, 
Ironwood, with a population of about 17,- 


Gogebic County has purchased a large 
tract of virgin forest in one of the most 
beautiful locations in the county and set it 
aside for a Memorial Park. Standing guard 
at the entrance to this natural park is the 
“Lonesome Pine,” a majestic tree that tow- 
ers high above the surrounding hardwood 
forest, and which also will be dedicated to 
the memory of Gold Star service men, 


Gogebic County has not forgotten. It will 
never forget. 


Our Americanism is on the square, and 
built to last, 


First Volunteer C 


Ironwood in the First Weeks of the War 


By IRENE HOLLAND 


Secretary Gogebic County Chapter American Red Cross 
Secretary 1923 Legion Convention Committee 


¥ MMLDIATELY following the 

declaration of war, over 100 

men applied for enlistment at 
the Ironwood postoffice, and on 
April 13, 1917, the first contingent 
of recruits went to Escanaba for 
medical examination and inspection 
previous to becoming members of 
the United States Army. 

A wonderful crowd, estimated in 
the thousands, was at the depot to 
see the boys begin the first leg of 
the journey toward the final goal 
of a “regular” in the military de- 
fense of their country. Thrills 
flashed up and down the spines of 


J. S. WEIDMAN, Jr. 
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ontingent Leaving Ironwood One Week After War Was Declared. In It Were the Ironwood Buddies Who Captured the First Prisoner 


Roy Johnson 
BE. R. Staples 
Edwin Carlson 
Robert Johnson 
Clarence Walquist Joe M. Sniez 
Fred Kasvinsky Paul Kolson 
Isaac Chouinard 


the spectators as they saw some 
fifty members of the Ironwood Mil- 
itia of 98, Veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, march down _ the 
street as an escort to the first do- 
nation of the manhood of the city 
to the honor of the flag. 

Martial airs played by the Nor- 
rie Band brought cheer after cheer 


station that the assemblage became 
calm and composed with the sole 


thought that perhaps some of the 


number may be among those to be 
offered as a sacrifice on the altar 
of humanity and patriotism. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the first contin- 
gent of boys leaving Ironwood: 


John Zronzowski Adam Blazikowski 


John P. Shea 
William Johnson 
Andrew Sopski 
Nick Tregear 
Ernest Nichols 
Edward Psutka 
Russell Mitchell 
Peter Falche 
Leslie Kacsir 
Herbert Smitham 


Arvid Fors 
Verner Ande 
John Nichols 
John Olson 


Sam Usitola 


from the spectators, and it was only 
as the train pulled out from the William Leary 


SQUADS NORTH—TO CLOVERLAND 


By J. S. WEIDMAN, JR., President Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


Cloverland—the Upper Peninsula of Michigan— 
beckons the fighting lads of the Great Wolverine 
State. Cloverland, the playground of the Middle 
West; the land of Summer comfort and Nature’s 
own rendezvous, holds out a welcome hand to the 
members of the American Legion throughout the 
State of Michigan. And Ironwood, the thriving 
mining community which marks the western gate- 
way to this beautiful peninsula, pleads the privil- 
ege of swinging wide its gates to Michigan’s heroes. 


More than that, the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau—the official’ association of Clover- 
land’s live-wire, wide-awake business interests— 
extends a hearty invitation and an urgent appeal 
to Michigan’s Legionaires to make Ironwood their 
objective for the big 1923 state convention. 


Ironwood and Cloverland are adequately equip- 


ped, in every way, to extend a fitting welcome to- 


the fighting men of Michigan. lIronwood—a big, 
little city that is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
in which more construction is being carried on this 
year than any other community throughout the 
state, comparative with its size and population, is 
the logical objective for Michigan’s 1923 American 
Legion convention. Ironwood, located at the west- 


ern end of the rugged Gogebic Range, and accessi- ‘ 


Stanley O. Dudest Howard Shelley 
Lenky Wick 


Angelo Zanella 
Jake Yonkoski 
(Continued on page 46) 


Eugene Hickey 


ble from east, west and south by a network of 
cellent touring highways, feels justified in its cl 
for the privilege. And Cloverland, with its thou 
sands of inland lakes and streams, fanned by 
cooling breezes of Old Superior and of Lake Mi 
gan; traversed throughout its length and breadth 
by an incomparable system of macadamized, tour 
ing highways, feels confident that, in extending 
this invitation, it can do full justice to the occa 
sion, and can give a full measure of hearty we | 
come to the honored visitors. —— 


Cloverland is, today, the mecca for thousands 
tourists who come, annually, to visit its lakes a 
streams; its hills and valleys; its forest and pla 
—who come to skim over its smooth highways, 
preathe deep of its health-giving atmosphere 4 
to bask in the glories of the great outdoors as I 
ture created it. : 3 3 


It is my privilege to extend the invitation of 
City of Ironwood, and of all of Cloverland, to M ic 
gan’s heroes—the men of the American Legion 


Cloverland has the city, the natural setting, 
people and the hospitality to make the 1923 ¢ 
vention of the American Legion an event long 
be remembered. 


WELCOME TO IRONWOOD—1923! 


| 


tember, 1922 


Eoked by some of Chicago’s most sub- 
ial business men, plans for a drive 
ise $250,000, the initial portion of a 
00 fund with which the Elks build- 
m West Washington street may be 
ased for use as an American Legion 
1, will be set in motion today, with 
w_ to raising the $250,000 during the 
Fall. 


3 was announced last night by Maj. 
Bénson, chairman of the executive 
mittee in charge of the drive, at an 
[}Siastic meeting of the American Le- 
wAssociation of Cook County held in 
La Salle. 


sd today at 125 West Adams street 
jampaign literature will be sent: out 
2e, 

varrying forward the campaign the 
a will have the active assistance o. 
tial executive committee, consisting 
Jj. A. J. Benson, Maj. Gen. George 
Jr., Capt. Waldo Evans, ex-Judge 
. Landis, Britton L. Budd, D. F. 
Thomas BH. Wilson, Edwin E. Gore, 
A. HE, Evers, William P. Simmons, 
m Q. Setliffe, H. J. Betty, and Ha- 
Hines. 

financial committee is headed by 
Sharles G. Dawes. Other members 
H, H. Merrick, Julius Rosenwald, 
nee Whiting, Col. <A. Sprague, 
. Sullivan, Charles S. Dewey, Col’ 
Wavis, Charles W. Folds, and Harry 
fany. 

icity will be in charge of Victor 
n, John C. Wastman, Joseph 
fe, Col. R. R, McCormick, W. A. 
i, and George W. Hinman.—Chi- 
‘ribune of Aug. 3, 1922. 


INWOOD is far ahead of Chica- 
- While Chicago is preparing to 
inch a campaign to raise $600,- 
) for an American Legion Me- 
*. building Ironwood, Michigan, 
| Memorial building under con- 
jon that will cost more than 
0, and it would not be surpris- 
tould the total expense by the 
sil furnishings and everything is 
j3te would amount to $600,000, 
jum equivalent to that being rais- 
i Chicago for a Memorial build- 
thicago is 175 times bigger than 
od in population, according to 
jst government census, but ac- 
'g to the American Legion cen- 
if 1922, Ironwood is just as big 
cago and is at least one year 
i of the metropolis of the West 
fmorial building construction. 

4 foregoing clipping was not tak- 
jm the Chicago Tribune to in- 
i loverland readers what Chica- 
ees to do, but to compare 
Jhicago is planning with what 
\iod already has accomplished. 
|. it is doubtful whether any city 
{ United States has raised as 
noney- for a Memorial building 
yawood, and it is certain that 
jam be more beautiful or elabo- 
r its size and cost. More than 
million dollars to erect a monu- 
#0 the memory of the brave 
{men who fell on the battle 
39 Europe and the cause for 
Heer died, in a little city of 
»Yopulation! 


Come On You Dough Boys of All Michigan 
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lronwood’s Great $500,000 Memorial Building 


By BYRON 


M. BROGAN 


Invitation to the Membership of the American 
Legion of Michigan 


By JAMES A. O'NEILL, Mavor of Ironwood 


dquarters for the campaign will be - 


The conven 


section of the 
The prospec 


tunity that it 


come the high 


James A. O'Neill 


This city is 


properly entertain the convention. 


Memorial Building in tl 


state convention of the Legion, and 


they cherish for 
the greatest of enthusiasm. 


tion of the American Legion of the 


Upper Peninsula, held last month, unanimously 
decided to seek the honor of the 1923 State Con- 
vention, and selected Ironwood, the largest city 
above the straits, as its choice, 
convention, should it be decided to hold it in this 


to entertain the 


state. 
t of securing, for the first time, the 


the oppor- 
would afford the people of the 


Upper Peninsula of demonstrating by their wel- 


regard, the respect and loyalty that 
your organization, has aroused 


well equipped in every way to 
Having the finest Municipal 


le state, housing an auditorium with a seat- 


ing capacity of 2,500, and dedicated as a memorial to our men and 


women who served in the World 


commodate the deliberations of the conv 


transportation facilities are abund 
demands that will be made upon tl 
The great Upper Peninsula, 


tries has much to offer of unust 


W 
its wonderful highways and its great minin 


War, we are well equipped to ac- 
ention, and our hotel and 
antly sufficient to accommodate all 
lem. 

ith its unsurpassed scenic beauty, 
g and lumbering indus- 
ial interest to the Legionaires of 


Michigan, and which will more than compensate for any additional 


distance of travel. It has not yet had tl 


1e honor of entertaining your 


state convention, and we feel that we may be entitled to it. 


The city of Ironwood, speaking 


people north of the straits, extends to you its invitation to ho 


1923 state convention in this city. 
to extend 
you that * 
er when you come.” 


not alone for itself, but for all the 
Id your 
We will hope for the opportunity 


to you our hand of friendship and welcome, and assure 
« * * every eye will mark 


your coming, and look bright- 


—— ee eee | 


This is one of the Memorial build- 
ings the Legion posts of Gogebic 
County want the Michigan Depart- 
ment, American Legion, with all its 
membership, and the membership of 
the Auxiliary, and all their relatives 
and friends to come to Ironwood in 
1923 to dedicate. It will be finished 
and furnished complete this Winter, 
but the dedication will be postponed 
until the 1923 convention at Ironwood. 


Ironwood’s and Gogebic County’s 
quick response to the call to arms, 
the quick response from the entire 


and 


civilian population to the call for war 
work, was just as quick, just as whole- 
hearted, just as enthusiastic, when 
Legionaires proposed a suitable Me- 
morial building. Look what the peo- 
ple gave them! 

The Memorial building is Greek Io- 
nic architectural design throughout, 
constructed of reinforced concrete 
with gray terra cotta exterior finish. 
It is two stories in height with full 
daylighted basement. Standing at the 


diagonal intersection of two streets, 
it is irre,juwar pentagonal in form, and 


has two fronts, one of 120 feet and the 
other, 172 feet, and is 226 feet deep. 
The elevation is forty-five feet. The 
location is just at the edge of the 
business district, making it conveni- 
ent and accessible to the public. 

The main entrance is approached 
by broad granite steps on either side 
of which is mounted a huge bronze 
lamp nine feet high. Under the big 
granite arch way heavy bronze doors 
open directly into the Memorial lob- 
by, an impressive, commodious cham- 
ber with the spacious auditorium foyer 

leading from the right, and a broad 
concourse to the municipal offices 
from the left. Directly in the center 
at the rear is the Grand Stairway. 
The floor is of marble slab, with mar- 
ble wainscoting nine feet high. Above 
the wainscoting is a frieze showing 
numerous paintings of scenes in Qo- 
gebie County. Surmounting the paint- 
ings is a cornice of ornamental plas- 
ter tinted in gold leave and high light 
vork, 

In the center of the lobby is a life 
size statue in bronze of an American 
Dough Boy. On one wall is a large 
cast bronze tablet bearing the names 
of all the young men of Ironwood who 
served in the World War, with a gold 
star indicating those who proudly 
marched away and valiently gave 
their lives for the cause which in- 
spired them, 

The Grand Stairway hall is twenty 
feet wide. Marble steps nine feet wide 
lead to the first landing which broad- 
ens to the full width of the hall. The 
floor is inlaid terrazza, and steps of 
terrazza continue on up to the second 
floor from either side. Over the first 
landing is a large three-panel memo- 
rial window, done in art glass. The 
side panels are two feet, nine inches 
wide, and nine feet high. The panel 
at the left depicts a Civil War scene, 
and the right panel a scene of the 
Spanish-American War. The center 
panel is six feet wide and nine feet 
high, and is a replica of Chateau 
Thierry. 

At the base of the Grand Stairway, 
steps on either side of the hall lead 
to the basement. 

The foyer to the auditorium is one 
of the most spacious and elaborately 
designed and furnished of any of the 
rooms in the building. It is eighty 
feet long and twenty feet wide, with 
terrazza floor, Caenstone walls of light 
buff texture, and a vaulted ceiling fin- 
ished in ornamental plaster and oil 
paintings. At either end and along 

the sides are eleven lunettes contain- 
ing murial paintings depicting an alle- 
gorical history of the progress of Go- 
gebic County. The foyer will be fur- 
nished with eight enormous valour 


(Continued on page 50) 


Dedicate This Half Million Dollar Memorial Building at the Ironwood Convention in 1923 


NITED States Lineal Survey, 

made about 1850, mentioned 

outcroppings of iron ore on 

what is now known as the Go- 
gebic Iron Range. The next official 
reference to iron ore in this region 
was made in the State Geological Re- 
port in 1873. The first explorations 
were made along the Black River in 
Ramsey, but the first exploration 
which found ore was done on land 
optioned to William Sedgewick of Ish- 
peming rfom J. M. Longyear, and on 
the property now known as the Colby 
mine. In the spring of 1882, A. Lan- 
faer Norrie took options and explored 
lands in the present City of Ironwood. 

The first railroad to reach the Go- 
gebic Range was the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western. It was built from 
the southeast to Watersmeet, Wake- 
field and Ironwood. This railroad, 
which is now part of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, reached Iron- 
wood in 1885 and Ashland in 1886. Lat- 
er the Wisconsin Central, now the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, & Sault Ste. 
Marie, was built into Ironwood and 
Bessemer from Mellen. Both of these 
railroads have their docks for this 
range at Ashland. 

Since 1886 the history of the Go- 
gebic Range has been an almost con- 
tinuous story of progress and increas- 
ed production. From the discovery of 
the range to the end of the year 1921, 
the total production of this district 
amounted to 128,000,000 tons. The 
year 1920 was the banner year, there 
being 7,239,395 tons of ore shipped 
during that year. The Gogebic Range 
produces on the average a better 
grade of iron ore than any district 
in the Lake Superior region. Follow- 
ing is a list of the operating mines 
in the City of Ironwood, Gogebic 
County, and Iron County, Wisconsin, 
with the names of the operating com- 
pany: 

City Of Ironwood 
Ashland—M. A. Hanna & Company. 
Townsite—Republic Iron & Steel 

Company. 

Norrie Group—Oliver Iron Mining 
Company. 

Newport—Steel & Tube Company of 
America. 


CLOVERLAND 


Famous Newport Mine Which Has Averaged Nearly 1,000,000 Tons of Ore Since 1909, a 


Mining Iron Ore from Shaft and Open Pit — 


JOHNSON 


Bevo Vie ee De: 
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Mining Engineer and Geologist 


Wakefield}Iron Company Open Pit? Mine 


Gogebic County 

Davis, Puritan group—Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, 

Ironton—McKinney Steel Company. 

Yale—Charcoal Iron Company of 
America. 

Tilden—Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany. 

Palms-Anvil—Steel & Tube Com- 
pany of America. 

Eureka-Asteroid — Oglebay Norton 
& Company. 

Plymounth — Pickands, Mather & 
Company. 

Wakefield—M. A. Hanna Company. 

Sunday Lake—Pickands, Mather & 
Company. 


Iron County, Wisconsin 


Cary—Pickands, Mather & Com- 
pany. 
Ottawa—Oglebay Norton & Com- 
pany. 


Montreal—Oglebay Norton & Com- 
pany. 


Colby Mine, First Mine Opened in Gogebic County 


Plummer—Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 

Practically all of these mines have 
each produced well over a million 
tons. The Norrie group, which con- 
sists of the Norrie, Aurora, and Pabst 
mines, have been the greatest produc- 
ers, having shipped over 40,000,000 
tons. The Newport mine, as a single 
operation, has the best record, having 
shipped over 17,000,000 tons. This 
group of mines, together with the Ash- 
land and Townsite, are located within 
the city limits of Ironwood. They em- 
ploy about 2,000 men, who make their 
homes in the city. Ironwood, how- 
ever, is the metropolis for the entire 
range, where about 6,000 additional 
men are employed 
mines. 

The approximate valuation of the 
mines of Gogebic County as deter- 
mined by the Michigan Geological Sur- 
vey for 1922 is $48,000,000. Over one 


third or $18,574,130 of this valuation . 


nd Practically All from One Shaft Now 2,300 Feet Deep 


in the various — 


is carried by the mines located 
city of Ironwood. 


The iron bearing formation of 
Gogebic Range with breaks 
from Lake Gogebic in Michig 
Mineral Lake in Wisconsin. 
portion of the formation whieh 
contains active operating mi 
tends from the Plummer Mine 
eight miles west of Ironwood, to 
Sunday Lake Mine in the eity 
Wakefield. This formation kno 
the Ironwood formation ranges 1 
500 to 1,000 feet in thickness and 
uniformly to the north at an a 
angle of sixty degrees. The | 
wall or underlying strata consist 
quartzite, quartz, slates and gi 
The overlying strata is a slate 
called the Tyler slate. The ore 
found within this formation hay 
produced by secondary concentra 

Only a relatively small part of 
iron formation. is occupied — 
bodies. Ore bodies have bee 
to occur outcropping at the 
and at various distances down 
feet vertical. The greatest ore 
yet discovered has been found4 
Newport mine. This ore body 1 
1,000 to 1,500 feet long and 
width of about 500 feet. The N 
mine has been producing from 
ore body working downward @ 
ward for many years. From 
1921 inclusive, this mine 
nearly a million tons per year Di 
tion. This output has been 
ally all from one shaft, w 
been put down to the vertical 
of 2,300 feet, = 

On the eastern end of t 
the structure has been ve 
complicated by faulting and @ 
of the formation has been 
southward. In this territory, 
lies immediately south of 
of Wakefield, there has been | 
ore body comparable in size | 
of the Newport mine. This | 

was discovered in 1912-1913. 
lay so close to surface that the} 
burden has been stripped and @ 
open pit developed. The east 
this pit is worked by the Wi 
Jron Company, operating com 


ember, 1922 
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y OGEBIC County has: made the 
| most rapid development in ag- 
| B riculture during the last ten 
'~ years of any county in the 
yed States. The last government 
jus shows Gogebic made the big- 
4 gain in percentage of any county 
je nation, an undisputable author- 


¥ 


t 


"is official report astonished the 
(le of this county, although most 
¢7one knew that during the past 
wyears a remarkable transforma- 
jof thousands of acres of cut-over 
) had taken place, new farms had 
ig up along road sides and back 
jhe hills, and the older farms 
sed to unfold and elaborate into 
r areas of tilled acres with silos, 
saip-roof barns and comfortable 
jjgmnces as useful ornamentation. 
‘aany living outside of Gogebic 
ty the report was regarded as al- 
4 absurd, as this county had so 
{ been thought of as a “mining 
1” only that few could believe ag- 
ural development had entered 
rogressed in a big way. But the 
46 is true and there is ample 
sng to back.it up. 

ts characteristic of communities 
dent upon one industry, such as 
1g or lumbering, not to take geri- 
} to agricultural development. As 
u) business interests are centered 
J industry that primarily supports 
ij and development vision does not 
jtuch of cleared acres, fields of 
i root crops, dairy cows, beef cat- 
heep, swine, poultry and bees. 
/ogebic County is an exception. 
business men take keen interest 
3 agricultural development of 
= 
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their county. Mining officials have 
backed every agricultural development 
measure to a man. The representa- 
tives of the once large lumbering in- 
dustry have been liberal in releasing 
their cut-over lands to bona fide set- 
tlers on terms that would make it pos- 
sible for them to carve out a home and 
make the farm a going concern. Even 
the rank and file of the people of the 
county, no matter what their voca- 
tion, seem to have been enthusiastic 
Over agricultural development, some 
taking up farmsteads of their own 
while the others boosted or gave them 
financial help when needed. The 
banks, also, have not been niggardly 
in helping the pioneer farmer, and the 
farmer already on the land to clear 
more acres and make improvements. 
Sufficient financial backing has always 
been available to purchase pure bred 
stock, particularly dairy cows and reg- 
istered sires. 


Agriculture does not develop over 
night. It requires a cycle of a full 
year to increase crop production and 
dairy stock. Development is slow but 
sure and lasting. An acre once clear- 
ed is cleared forever, a pure bred sire 
gradually eliminates the scrub cow, 
and registered stock beget their kind 
and multiply 100 per cent the year 
round. And so agricultural progress 
continued from the impetus given it, 
partly by the war and appreciation of 
what war gardens could accomplish 
when similar methods were practiced 
on larger areas, and partly through en- 
couragement on the part of banks, 
business men and mining officials. 
However, it would be difficult to -ac- 
curately list the fundamental and con- 


sogebic County Leads the Nation 
a Percentage of Farm Development 


Ss By C.F. GUNDERSON, Gogebic County Agricultural Agent 


tributing factors that stimulated farm 
work, and it might better be incorpor- 
ated in a general statement that ‘“ey- 
erybody is for it.” 

There is one agency, never-the-less, 
that has been the principal controll- 
ing influence in fostering agricultural 
development. That is the County 
Board of Supervisors. There has nev- 
er been a time during the ténure of 
office of the writer that the County 
Board did not give him all the cO-op- 
eration he asked. The board also has 
maintained a live agricultural com- 
mittee, and co-operated with the Go- 
gebic County Agricultural Society 
which has charge of the county fairs. 
It has kept in close touch with every 
phase of development, every project 
launched, every measure that might 
interest more people in farming, ad- 
vertising that would bring in settlers, 
and educational propaganda that 
would aid the farmers in growing big- 
ger and better crops and acquiring 
bigger and better dairy herds, 

One of the first outstanding achieve- 
ments along agricultural lines accom- 
plished was a wonderful organization 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs. This was 
during the last year of the war, when 
1,200 youngsters were enrolled. Go- 
gebic had more organized boys and 
girls in club work than any county in 
the state. This work had its educa- 
tional and promotional effect, besides 
making many farmers. 

Only two years ago the State of 
Michigan was startled with the an- 
nouncement that a “boy from the min- 
ing country up north” had won high- 
est honors in the boys’ and girls’ live 
stock judging contest at the Michigan 


C. E. Gunderson, Who Put Gogebic 
County on the Agricultural Map. 


State Fair, and would be sent to the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago to represent the state in 
the juvenile live stock judging contest. 
The boy was Carl Johnson, of Gogebic 
County. At the International contest, 
in competition with young men raised 
on cattle ranches and with special col- 
lege training, he gave the winner a 
close run for the honor of being sent 
to the live stock judging contest at 
the Royal Agricultural Show in Eng- 
land. 

Leonard Nylund, another Gogebic 
County boy, won the honor of being 
designated as alternate to the Nation- 
al Dairy Show, as an award for his ex- 
cellent judging at the State Fair the 
same year. : 

The Gogebic County team, composed 


(Continued on page 52) 


nar ee rey? 


x 

y i —_ Berg, Bessemer; (2) James Novascone, 1 } ; 
ent. Tye i colo he aes SR iat Waino Hirvela, Ironwood; (7) William P. Toomey, Marenisco Township; (8) C. W. Holt, Ironwood; (9) Joseph 
‘Bessemer; (10) Herman Strough, Wakefield; (11) Erick A. Sarkala. lronwood; (12) William R. Hellen, Erwin Township; (13) H. E. Fox, Ironwood; (14) Luther 
oF Deputy County Clerk Bessemer; (15) Harold J. Waples, Prosecuting Attorney; a Sell st oi Bae aL dori of al gS Oye valle oho ene 
; icz : B mer; (20) C. E. Gunderson, County Agricu ura ent, . F s Je . = 
none pee Gotten cs tesco. Lag) Willan “P, Hornibrook,: Wakeflelas (24) William C. Hart, Wakefield. Absent—Mayor James A. O'Neill, I[ronwood; 
Wakefield; Mayor Michael A. Gedda, Bessemer; Albert Beissel, Bessemer Township; A. J. Papin, Carlson Township; 


Bessemer; (3) Andrew J. Forsberg, Ironwood; (4) Alvin L, Rummel, 


wnship; (22) George Peterson, Ironwood; 
Harrington, Ironwood; Frank E, Hook, 
more, Jr., County Clerk, 


. 
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All That’s Good for Man Found in Ironwood 


HE tourist F 

who travels 

directly west 

over highway 
No. 12 from Sault 
Ste. Marie will find 
mile post marked 
412 located in the 
City o f Ironwood. 
After traversing 
that distance of 
over 400 miles, he 
will arrive in a re- 
gion whose environ- 
ment may, or may 
not, strike him as 
the most beautiful he 
has ever seen, but he 
will be refreshed 
physically because 


the air is so clear 
and pure and cool 
and he wil! feel re- 


juvenated mentally 
because the scenery 
is distinctive. lIron- 
wood is in about the 
senter of the Gogebic 
Iron Range that 
stretchesfrom Wake- 
field, Mich., thirteen miles east to 
Iron Belt, Wis., ten miles to the 
west. Within the limits of the city 
is a group of mines that are the rich- 
est and most productive of the entire 
Range. A more detailed description of 
hese mines is given in another article 
of this issue. 

Two large railroad systems, the C. 
and N. W. and the Soo, enter Jron- 
7ood from the south and west respec- 
tively, while the South Shore, leading 
to the Copper Country, Marquete and 
sault Ste. Marie, is accessible by 
busses that meet the trains both Sum- 
ner and Winter at North tronwood, a 
station four miles from the city. The 
Cc. and N. W. also runs east from Jron- 
wood to Menominee and Hscanahba. In 
addition to splendid railroad facilities, 
fronwood is the gateway between the 
east and the west of the Theodore 
Roosevelt highway from New York to 
Seattle, and the King’s highway from 
Halifax to Vancouver. 
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Domestic Science and Manual Training Schools at Ironwood 


By SOHN Ci WATSON 


While Ironwood is the youngest of 
the leading cities of the Upper Penin- 
sula—it was organized as a city in 
1889—according to the census of 1920 
it has the largest population. The 
number of inhabitants was then given 
as 15,823, but a conservative estimate 
would place the population now at 
17,000. And while Ironwood may be 
considered a small city in point of 
numbers, industrially it ranks with 
most cities with a population of at 
least 50,000. There is probably not an- 
other city on the entire Northwestern 
system, excepting Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, that yields more revenue to that 
railroad than does Ironwood. 

Three substantial banking institu- 
tions, The Gogebic National, The Mer- 
chants and Miners, and The Iron Na- 
tional, with deposits aggregating near- 
ly $3,000,000, are required to transact 


The Very Best Fairways in 


ITH what four golf profes- 

sionals of the Upper Penin- 

sula declare are “the best 

fairways in the Upper Pen- 
insula,” the Gogebic Country Club has 
one of the most inviting golf courses 
in the Upper Peninsula. 

It is easily accessible from Besse- 
mer or Ironwood, being located two 
blocks from where the street car line 
leaves the city limits, and only a few 
blocks from the main trunk highway 
leading from Ironwood to Bessemer. 
The membership is made up of men 
and women from Ironwood, Bessemer, 
Wakefield and other Gogebic range 
communities. 

The Gogebic Country Club course is 
termed the hardest course in the pen- 
insula to play for several reasons, 
one of which is the 
wav the course is 
laid out in the woods 
and. requires a golfer 
to “hit ’em straight” 
if he doesn’t want to 
ret into bad rough. 
The player w ho 
keeps his ball on the 
fairways, ho wever, 
has no no difficulty 
in making progress 
and it is seldom that 
he cannot get a good 
brassie lie. 

It is a sporty nine 
h o1e course. but 
there is nothine of 
the monotony of so 
many links. The 
first hole is 427 
yards long and is 
seemingly easy to 
play, but because of 
the crest in the cen- 
ter of the fairway it 
takes a good player 


By. WoC 


to play on the green consistent- 
ly in two shots. In fact, the play has 
to be almost perfect. 

The second hole, 364 yards, is a 
dog leg. The fairway is very narrow 
at the tee and widens at the bend. It 
takes a drive of 180 yards to reach 
the bend and one of 220 yards carries 
the ball into the woods beyond. The 
second hole has an elevated green 
like practically all holes on the course 
and the duffer is at his worst if he is 
up against the bank and is not fa- 
miliar with the use of the niblick, 

The third hole, called “Over the 
Top,” requires an almost perfect 
mashie lot to get on the green. It is 


the large volume of business of the 
community. The Postal Savings De- 
partment of the postoffice is second 
only to Detroit with deposits of $600,- 
000. While iron mining is the chief 
industry of the city, Ironwood is the 
wholesale and retail center for a ter- 
ritory with a radius of more than fifty 
miles. During the past three years its 
trade has been doubly enhanced by 
the increasing number of resorters 
who spend their vacations in the lake 
and river regions of Northern Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, and the thousands 
of tourists who are rapidly discovering 
that our roads are the finest and our 
climate the most delightful to be found 
in the whole country. From late in 
June to early September, Ironwood 
takes on the appearance of a crowded 
urban center. 

If you ask the citizen what the 


the Whole Upper Peninsulz 


JANSON 


120 yards long. Here, too, the green 
is elevated, but it is hidden from the 
tee. A topped ball means the player 
must play another blind shot. A 
socket shot to the right or left takes 
him into natural hazards from which 
it is difficult to play. A long mashie 
shot that fails to “get under the ball,” 
earries the ball out of bounds. 

On the fourth hole the duffer is 
quite often in misery, and the hole 
was named “Misery” because of the 
mental state in which a player lapses 
if he tops his ball. A drive of 175 
yards is required to carry the ball to 
safe territory. Short of that, the ball 
may land in a ditch, long grass or 


New $25,000 Ruggle-stone Club House Now Under Construction. 


gaging and so adaptable that hee 
won the united support of mining 
ficials and the entire confidence 
every patron. 


system of 


When 


lars. 


plowed grounds. 
however, and easily made if the 
ond shot is true to the green. 


- previously se] 


From such humbli 
ginnings he gradually develope 
schools 
efficient, so well adapted for th 
cation and Americanization of ¢ 
lation consisting of some thir 
ferent nationalities that he ga 
nation-wide reputation. 
The Luther L, Wright High § 
is in the center of the city 
Cloverland Trail and is surr 
by a beautiful campus of eleven 
it was dedicated twent 
years ago, it was considered a 
structure and was admired 
out the northwest. 
ing of the school district the ¢€ 
voted to replace it with a Jum 
Senior High School which, whe 
pleted, will cost nearly a millio 
There are also ten ward 


(Continued on page 48) 


Septembe: 


chief pride o 
wood is he w 
ably surprise 
saying that 


tory reads like g 
mance. In 18 
Gertrude 
mons, a talen 
public spirited 
woman, most! 
her own init 
gathered th 
and girls t 
and establ 
one-room schoo} 
building that 


the purpose 
boarding house 
years later Lw 
Wright was e1 
a s superinte 
He was a you 
of exceptional 
ity, broad vision 
tremendous in 
Best of all, hi 
sonality was § 


@ 
that ¥ 


At the last1 


It is a Dé 


The fifth, known as Halfway, 1 


yards long, requiring a_ long 


with a wood club to reach theg 


Few golfers do it. 
places a man in position to pl 
ball near the pin for a birdie & 
his first putt is true, or a pa 
the second putt. 

The longest hole follows. TI 
is 667 yards long and is one 
par five holes on the course. — 
to the clubhouse and from t 
the second hole is reached 
fifth is played, the beautif 
house on the hill is hidden fre 
So far no golfer h 


by trees. 


reached the green in two sh 


But a long 


birdie fours 
been made 
hole. A dit 
hazard ab ¢ 
yards from th 
and a_ slic 
carries into 


rough ¢ 
enough, ove 
first fairway 

The seve 
is a mid-m 
midiron sh 
pending of 
length of t 
er’s shot, | 
ball cam 
ditch and 
hooked ball 
of bounds, 
slice will 
ball in 
where a g! 
more af 
(Contin ued 
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Front Elevation of Wakefield Memorial and Community Building, 


CLOVERLAND 


Facing 


Lawn and Upper Boulevard Drive. Sunday Lake in Background 


City of 4,152 Donates $300,000 Memorial 


By ALVIN L. RUMMEL 


IELD undoubtedly is 

smallest city with the 

gest Memorial building in 

| ¥ the United States or in the 

yild. The beautiful tribute to the 

gant boys of this community is 

y cal of the spirit of patriotism and 

1 = that dominates its royal citi- 
D. 


sture Wakefield certainly shows 
elf as fully 100 per cent patriotic 
' the war as when the roll of 
as was summoning her youth to 
solors in the early part of 1917. 

‘ere was unanimity of opinion 
a 1 fakefield ought to do something 
t the war that would keep fresh 


- 


1e- minds of the younger genera- 
/ and others to follow the deeds 
1 the battlefields of France, 

hat were made in order 

eracy and free government 

vive on this earth, the gerv- 

our country that was rendered 

2 boys of Wakefield, and the de- 

al work at home while the boys 
away. 


It was agreed that some kind of 
lasting memorial should be estab- 
lished. Monuments and sculpture 
might tell the story, but they would 
not obtain the close, personal touch 
desired. Trees and parks were also 
suggested, but Wakefield already had 
one of the most beautiful parks in 
the world, designed by nature, and 
merely dedicating a pretty lake with 
a fringe of forest to the memory of 
heroes would not keep the object les- 
son so constantly in mind. A _ guit- 
able building had been discussed, and 
after the process of elimination, a 
Memorial building met with general 
approval, But what kind of a build- 
ing? 

The best that can be built, spoke 
the voice of the community. 

Once the decision was made, plans 
developed rapidly. It was first agreed 
that the building should be a memor- 
ial to be used exclusively for com- 
munity purposes. A beautiful site on 
the shores of Sunday Lake at the end 
of the main thoroughfare and only 
three blocks from the City Hall was 
chosen. The land lay on a gentle 


slope to -the water’s edge and af- 
forded an expansive lawn on all sides 
of the building. Then plans were 
drawn for the building, the contract 
for construction was let, and soon the 
great $300,000 Memorial and Com- 
munity building was under way. 

It is expected that the building will 
be finished and furnished by the first 
of the year, and be ready for occu- 
pancy by Wakefield Post of the 
American Legion, the Woman’s Club 
and other civic organizations, as well 
as kiddies and grown-ups that com- 
prise the population of this patriotic 
little city. 

The building is not an imposing 
structure because the broad grounds 
that surround it make it appear to be 
rather flat. However, it is a big 
building, 244 feet long, an average of 
75 feet wide, and maintains « uni- 
form height of 42 feet, with the ex- 
ception of the stage loft which is 10 
feet higher. The main entrance is in 
the middle, facing the lawn and bou- 
levard drive that belts Sunday Lake. 
The rear faces the lake and is only 
two or three hundred feet from the 


water’s edge. A new boulevard fol- 
lowing the shore line will cut across 
the lower lawn, making the rear the 
same as a front entrance, as the archi- 
tects have made ample provision for 
this setting, and there are many who 
think the rear elevation is prettier 
even than the front. 

The walls of the building are brick 
and tile finished in western Persian 
with header panels and trimmed in 
light Bedford limestone. The large 
entrance has a terrazza floor. Stairs 
lead to the upper floor from the en- 
trance, also to the basement. A broad 
hallway goes directly through the 
building to the lake view front. At 
the right of the entrance is the thea- 
ter and auditorium lobby, ticket office 
and check rooms. As Wakefield had 
no first-class theater building it was 
decided to make the auditorium serve 
two purposes—for meetings and the- 
atrical performances, so the floors 
were elevated and a stage with loft 
for full drops provided. 

The auditorium is 72 feet wide and 
70 feet deep. The seating capacity is 
1,500—1,200 on the lower floor and 300 
in the balcony. The floor is sufficient- 
ly sloped so that each tier of seats 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Bessemer, the County Seat of Gogebic 


HERBERT HAGEN 


HH Cit y of 
Bessemer is 
the county 
goat 01. Go- 
gebic County, and is 
situated seven’ miles 
east of Ironwood, on 
the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. It 
is also entered by the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie 
and Duluth South 
Shore and Atlantic 
Railways. The beau- 
t if u 1 courthouse, 
which was built in the 
vear 1888 and enlarg- 
ed in 1915, is one of 
the finest structures 
in the Upper Michi- 
gan Peninsula, its fine 
massive tower an d 
red sand stone stands 
out like a crowning 
edifice in the country- 
side. Here the Cir- 
cuit Court meets reg- 
ularly and the various 
activities of the coun- 
ty are carried on. It 
is the executive office 
for the County Road 
Commission, the 
County Supervisors 
and the the County 
Treasurer. The court- 
house is an ornament 
to the city. 
Bessemer is a pro- 
gressive, growing and 
enterprising city, well 
equipped with public 
service utilities, and 
in religious, educa- 
cational and social ad- 
vantages it ranks sec- 
ond to no city of its 
size in the Northwest. 
[In the business section 
every line of business 
is well represented in 
substantial modern 
stone, brick or frame 
buildings with plate glass fronts and 
prosperous surroundings. The streets 
are well lighted by electricity and 
many of them are paved. 
The City of Bessemer is well sup- 
plied with up-to-date stores and places 


W atersmeet 


ATERSMEET derived its 

name from the fact that wa- 

ters of several small brooks 

flowing in opposite directions 
and feeding streams that flow into 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan and in- 
to the Wisconsin River which empties 
into the Mississippi and eventually 
reach the Gulf of Mexico, have a cen- 
tral fountain head in such close prox- 
imity that they actually seem to meet. 
It is a peculiar land divide, the slopes 
so gently shaping the courses of the 
several rivulets that it is scarcely per- 


Good roads like this lead to choice fish-~ 
ing grounds around Watersmeet. 
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Beautiful Red Sandstone Court House at Bessemer Is Set Off by a Spacious Lawn 


of business in every line of trade. The 
main streets are lined with large well 
built stores; the sidewalks are broad 
and the streets thoroughly lighted 
with electricity. There is never any 
need for the citizens to leave their 


is the Terminal for the Special 
Wiener Ke: 


By 


ceptible. Two streams, Duck Creek 
and the Ontonagon River approach 
from almost opposite directions and 
meet, then take a northward course 
to Lake Superior. 


Watersmeet and its vicinity is with- 
out doubt the best trout fishing region 
of the great north woods. Here is the 
terminal for the great “fish trains,” 
long specials made up of sleeping cars, 
that come from Chicago every morn- 
ing during the fishing season, and dur- 


home city for better shopping. Every 
store carries a large assortment of 
goods in the various lines handled 
and there is no choice in the matter 
of prices between the stores of Besse- 
mer and those of any city of its size 


HiO Reto 


ing week ends, arrive in. several sec- 
tions. From Watersmeet fishermen 
disperse in all directions, as the re- 
gions abound with trout streams and 
lakes where bass and “muskie” await 
the spoon and plug. 


Watersmeet also is a place for meet- 
ing of highways and railways. Here 
is the junction of the Ashland and the 
Iron River divisions of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. Here the fa- 
mous Cloverland Trail, Michigan 


The canoe was dug out of a pine log by early trappers who later sunk it in the lake 


to preserve it unti) their return. 
up as good as ever, 


Thirty years later one came back and hauled it 
The two young women with the bass will vouch for it. 


\ 


a 


S eptember, 1 


County 


either on the range 
elsewhere. There a 
two banks in the cif 
both of them hous 
in beautiful building 


One of the me 
valuable mining pr¢ 
erties on the Gogel 
Range is owned a 
operated by the 
Kinney Steel Co 
pany at Bessem 
There are two min 
operated by this co 
pany. The Colby Mi 
was first explored a 
opened by J. Sellwo 
and was taken over } 
Corrigan, McKinn) 
Company in the ye 
1895. The mine hj 
been in successful 
eration since thattin 
The Ironton Mine-w 
opened in 1888 b 
Corrigan and Ives a 
has be en operat 
with great producti 
ness to the pres¢ 
time. Both of thé 
properties were tak 
oven and incorporal 
in the McKinney St 
Company in 1918. T 
company has impr 
ed the properties a 
enlarged its busin 


electrical ho 
the country. 7T 
office for the ran 
jocated at Besseme 
Bessemer also is 
the center of the m 
developed agricultu 
section of the cour 
All roads leading f1 
the city are fairly y 
lined with develo 
farms in the makin 
While the first n 
ing operations in 
county were opened here and n 
ing continues to be the chief 
dustry, business men and ba 
have seen the advisability of sup 
menting this great natural resou 
. (Continued on page 43) 


Fish Trains 


Route 12, crosses the old Milit} 
road, Michigan Route 26, Clover! 
Trail stretching east and west for! 
miles across the Upper Peninsula, 
the old Military Road coming 
through Wisconsin and going on 
the Upper Peninsula to Lake Supe! 

The beauties of Cloverland T 
the boulevard through a virgin hi 
wood forest, have been told in- 
zines and newspapers througho 
country, and the old Military r 
rich in legend and history. I 


(Continued on page 51) 


Conditions are just right here for 
of wonderfully good sport. 
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Posts and Auxiliaries 


IRONWOOD POST No. 5 


: OST No. 5, Department of Mich- 
| igan, was organized on May 19, 

1919, in the city of Ironwood, a 
|. city of about 17,000 people, of 
yich approximately 70 per cent are 


(foreign birth. 


What We Have Done: 
;sharter membership of 22. 


1919, leased 
(brooms, which 
re completely 
nodeled and 
fnished. Equip- 
ynt consists of 
ding and writ- 
i; room, adju- 
t, n t ’s Office, 
inging room, 
citeen with ste- 
wrd in charge, 
shwer bath sg, 
ml table, ath- 
lfc equipment, 
pno, phono- 
gph, and furni- 


Started with 
On May 


Frank Zigowski 


tye of the best quality, all at a cost 


0} 55,973.83. 


ug. 25 to 30, 1919, this post staged 
auccessful homecoming, netting $8,- 


L 
t 


Chicago 


oa 
J \er 


States. 


eled by 10,000 


D 
in 


eid $386.10, all 


of the city. 
hat We Are 


77. Just prior to the home-coming 
ut. Treffley Bartlett and Naval Pi- 
Joseph Graski were sent to Chi- 
aL urchased for the 
: _ aeroplane, which they 


post a 


to Ironwood, a dis- 


450 miles, making the first 
6 flight from Chicago to the 
Peninsula of Michigan. 
she first aeroplane to be purchased 
1 operated by any post in the Unit- 
The post has secured a 
fable piece of land and a hangar 
i an aviation field has been con- 
cted. Features of the home-com- 
a were exhibition flights by the aero- 
\e, boxing contests, a barbecue at- 


This 


people, a parade 


Wit practically every ex-service man 
he city and surrounding commu- 
2s in line, and a reproduction of 
‘fighting at Hill 240, participated 
yy nearly 500 men, including all 
sures of actual warefare. Ordnance 
pment and ammunition were ob- 
aed from Rockford arsenal. 

delegation from Post No. 5 se- 
d from the Ironwood War Relief 
ion $19,745.72, 
ace held by that association, 
amount $13,141.38 is now in- 
| Fifth Liberty Loan Bonds. 
st has sponsored strong foot- 
and basketball teams. 
er a charity ball was given which 


representing 


Last De- 


of which was ex- 


e}ed for Christmas baskets for the 


Doing: Largely 


High the efforts of this post, a 
cipal and memorial building has 
‘ authorized for this city at a cost 


ore than $500,000, to be dedicated 


1e service 


men who lost their 


‘in the war, and to contain per- 


ent quarters for Post No. 5. 


a Stebbins 
President 


Oxnam. 


We 


£O-operating with the city in the 


Auxili 


HEN we or- 

ganized our 

American 
Legion Auxiliary, 
EOSTE ENO. 2.55), in 
Ironwood, Michi- 
gan, November 7, 
1919, we called it 
the “Companions 
to the American 
Legion,’ and un- 
der this title we 
made application 
to Lyle D. Tabor 
for charter. Our 
temporary chair- 
man was Mrs. 


as not until March 19, 1920, that 


By FRANK ZIGOWSKI, Commander 


matter of a site and type of building 

to be erected. 

After lengthy correspondence we 
succeeded in obtaining a certificate 
from the War Department to the etf- 
fect that the first German prisoners 
of the war were captured by John 
Cohanski and Adam Blazikowski of 
this city. Efforts are being. made to 
secure suitable citations for these two 
men. 

We are carrying on extensive relief 
work among ex-service men. Over 
twenty cases have been taken care of 
by our relief committee. A bureau of 
information has been established at 
post headquarters to furnish informa- 
tion regarding vocational training, 
war risk insurance, allotments, ete. 
Our committee on employment has 
been active in assisting ex-service 
men in securing suitable employment. 
Frequent dances, smokers and ath- 
letic entertainments are held at the 
clubrooms. On all patriotic holidays 
and other suitable occasions mem- 
bers of the post are speaking in the 
schools on patriotism, Americaniza- 
tion and kindred subjects. It is the 
policy of the post to take part in all 
civic and patriotic parades and dem- 
onstrations. 

Our present membership is 530. 

What We Are Going to Do: A com- 
prehensive plan covering a period of 
five years of Americanization work 
has been adopted, This plan contem- 
plates carrying education into the 
homes of foreigners, teaching English 
by small groups and preparation for 
citizenship. Plans are under way to 
complete the naturalization of ex-serv- 
ice men who received their first pa- 
pers in the service. It is also planned 
to have members of the post take 
charge of Boy Scout patrols and act 
as scout masters, and the post as a 
unit will do everything possible to 
encourage the Boy Scout movement. 

The post is endeavoring to estab- 
lish an aerial forest fire patrol, the 
matter having been taken up with the 
Public Domain Commission. This pa- 
trol would cover three counties, with 
base at Ironwood. The post will also 
give exhibition aeroplane flights and 
make passenger carrying trips 
throughout this section of the coun- 
try. 

We are using our efforts to secure 
a much needed federal building in this 
community. 

The directors have decided to take 
up the matter with the state authori- 
ties and urge that a forest be planted 
as a memorial for each man who lost 
his life in the war. Plans are also 
matured for the securing of an Amer- 
ican Legion cemetery lot; with ap- 
propriate memorial. 

A committee has been appointed to 
draft plans for a permanent insurance 
fund for members of this post, the 
nucleus of which will be the moneys 
obtained fram the War Relief Asso- 
ciation. 


ary Ironwood Post No. 5 
By K. R. NOLAN, Secretary 


we, by resolution, changed the name 
to American Legion Auxiliary, Our 
officers were: President, Mrs. Alice 
Oxnam; Vice President, Jessica Bond; 
Secretary, Lowrene Barr; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edna Boehme. In June we re- 
ceived our charter and elected our 
officers for the following year as fol- 
lows: President, Elizabeth Coutch; 
Vice President, Kathryn Nolan; Sec- 
retary, Lowrene Barr; “Treasurer, 
Betty Dear. 

There are 115 members on our 
books, but to date there are only 89 
paid up members. 

Work of the Unit: We have oc- 
casion to feel that our Unit has ac- 
complished a great dea] in the short 
period of its existence. Our social 
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Epitor’s Nore—Believing 


that 
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affairs have been well attended and 


heartily enjoyed. In addition to the 
temporary pleasure they have afforded 


’ 


moreover, there have been results that 
have been felt by those in our com- 
munity who have needed us. 

The only purely social affairs that 
we have had 


been our semi- 
monthly dancing 
parties, attended 
by Legion and 
Auxiliary mem- 
bers and friends, 
and always pro- 
nounced a success. 

Toward the ap- 
proach of the 
Christmas holi- 
days, we have re- 
sponded to the 
Spirit of Giving 
that is in the air 
by providing 
Christmas b a s- 
kets for those in 
Ironwood w h o 
need to be remembered with neces- 
sities. While our work here has natur- 
ally not been on so extensive a scale 
as we should have liked, in 1920 our 
donations amounted to 100 baskets 
and in 1921 to 225 baskets, all well 
stocked. Funds for these baskets were 
forthcoming from proceeds from our 
charity balls, which we are planning 
on making an annual institution. The 
public has helped to make these balls 
very successful. To date approxi- 
mately $900.00 has been spent for the 
poor of the community. 

We have made our Decoration Day 
bloom with live red poppies when they 


have 


Kathleen R. Nolan 
. Secretary 


would be deeply interested in a brief history of the American Legion 
County, in view of their wonderful ac- 
complishments in promoting such magnificent Memorials and theiy diver- 
sified work which ranges from strictly Legion matters to ministering to 
the wants of the needy, the commander of each post and secretary of the 
auxiliary was requested to write a sketch of his own, or her own organi- 
zation, giving a touch of their “grief” as well as success. 
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ic County 


all readers of Cloverland Magazine 


were obtainable, and peonies when 
they were not, This last year, we pro- 
vided decorations for the graves of our 
veterans, and carriages and mementos 
in the form of the flower of the war 
for the mothers. Ours was also the 
work of caring for the temporary 
monument erected in honor of our 
men. 


We also assisted the Legion in their 
Fourth of July and Armistice Day 
celebrations, and have helped swell the 
funds for charitable purposes by a 
ypme talent play that “went across” 
With a bang. Our 
sick and relief 
committee is al- 
ways active in the 
interests of both 
organizations, 

Another event 
that we intend to 
make an annual 
event is one of 
which we are 
proudest, because 
it received such Bisa heed 
hearty coopera- Me ee ih eect 
tion, and because nis 
it was what it 
was, our ‘“Moth- 
ers and Fathers 
Party,” held last May. Every mother 
who had a son in service attended 
and said with a look that let us 
know how sincere she was, that she 
had enjoyed every moment. Many of 
them were foreign born, and still 
foreign of tongue, but without excep- 
tion they understood and appreciated 
the program we had ready for them. 


POSS ne 8 Beak 3 


Jessica Bond 
Treasurer 


PETER GEDDA POST No. 27 


By HERBERT HAGEN, Commander 


HE organization of the Peter 

Gedda Post, No. 27 of the Ameri- 

can Legion was first begun on 
July 21, 1919, when some fifteen ex- 
service men formally applied for a 
post charter, On August 1, 1919, the 
State Department 
issued a tempor- 
ary charter and 
this post was 
known as Besse- 
mer, Post No- 27: 
In the latter part 
of August notices 
were sent to all 
ex-service men in 
Bessemer request- 
ing them to at- 
tend a meeting at 
the Elk’s Hall, 
where plans were 
formulated to at- 
tend in a body 
t h e Ironwood 
Homecoming cele- 
bration and to 
represent Besse- 


Herbert Hagen 


mer Post No. 27. 
At this meeting the preamble of the 
American Legion constitution was 


read and the work of the organization 
was explained to the gathering. Appli- 
cation cards were distributed and the 
“hall was started rolling” with about 
100 members. 

On September 18, 1919 the Post was 
formally organized, and through the 
efforts of the officers and the members 
the original list of 100 was constantly 
increased. The interest of the mem- 
bers in this strong American organiza- 
tion is favorably reflected by an un- 
usually large attendance at each and 
every meeting. 

On October 13, 14 and 15, the Post 
was represented at the first State Con- 


vention of the American Legion De- 
partment of Michigan, held at Grand 
Rapids, by chosen delegates. This 
first delegation was honored in form- 
ing part of the delegation of the 
Twelfth Congressional District. The 
Twelfth District, as everyone knows, 
is entirely made up of small cities and 
villages—nevertheless it was repre- 
sented by the largest single delegation 
on the floor—thirty-four votes in all— 
and much favorable comment was ex- 
pressed toward the “Solid - Twelfth” 
as it grew to be known by virtue of the 
fact that there was no dissension wfkh- 
in its body and the vote cast by the 
district was always solid. 

On the first anniversary of Armis- 
tice Day, the Post gave its first ban- 
quet to the members, about 140 attend- 
ing, including the Spanish-American 
War Veterans dnd_ invited guests. 
After the banquet Judge W. S. Baird 
addressed the membership on Ameri- 
canism and the fundamental principles 
of the Legion. 

During the winter regular meetings 
were held at the Elk’s Hall and much 
work was accomplished, the various 
committees being apointed to take up 
the several branches of the work con- 
nected with the Legion. A Welfare 
Officer was appointed and this depart- 
ment has been particularly active in 
welfare work which covers Insurance, 
Vocational Trainiig and Compensga- 
tion. 

At the first regular meeting in April 
the name of the Post was o cialy 
changed to Peter Gedda Post No. 27. 
American Legion, Department of 
Michigan, in honor of the first Besse- 
mer boy to fall on the battlefi@ids a 
France. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Wakefield, the Richest Little City on Earth 


| Wakefield High School Has a Campus of 22 Acres on the Shores of Sunday Lake 


T THE intersection of the two 

/ state highways M-12 and M-28 

and in the center of Gogebic 

County is the City of Wake- 
field. Built on the shores of a placid 
ake, completely surrounded by hills, 
resh, clean and well kept, it chal- 
enges all Cloverland for first place as 
‘The Beauty Spot of the Upper Penin- 
sula,’ Natural, simple, picturesque 
and pleasing. 

Its toreordination is graphically giv- 
enh in a pretty little legend coming 
from no one knows where. It is said: 
“The Gods, on a peaceful Summer day, 
paused from moulding this earth into 
hills and plains, rivers and lakes and 
while resting held a conference. “Let 
us combine,” said the God of Beauty, 
“our designated work and make a 
masterpiece—combine all beauties in- 
to a Utopia—make a miniature of our 
ideals.” So the Gods united and work- 
ed together. 

Out of the rich swampy soil they 
raised a circle of low rolling hills, cov- 
ering them with dark green forests 
and cut cropping sparkling quartzite 
and rugged shale. From the heavens 
they cut a circle of opaque sky— 
breathed over it and made a mirror 
lake. They drew their fingers through 
the hills and made two wriggling, wob- 
bling lines for rivers and lined their 
banks with wild roses and low hedges. 
On the surface of the lake they scat- 
tered patches of white and-yellow wa- 
ter lilies and on the shores they bank- 
ed sandy beaches and natural parks. 
To the soil they imparted mucky rich- 
ness and planted flowers and trees in 
abundance and in the spaces left over 
they filled with wild fruits and berries. 

Darting, flashing, speckled trout fill- 
ed the streams, deep base voiced frogs 
sat on lily pads, bass and pickerel 
arched their bodies from the surface 
of the lake, while wild duck, long bill- 
ed-heron and sassy snipes splashed 
ever widening ripples circling out to 
their vanishing point. 

3irds proclaimed their sex and breed 
through song from every tree, while 
stealthy game birds held retreat in 
grass and leaves. 

Deer and bear and all their little 
friends and enemies ran the forests. 

The Gods sat back from their labors 
and pondered, wondering if they could 
make it in any way more beautiful. 
The God of Thrift making his usual 
mistake with things of beauty said, 
“Tet us give it, besides the forest and 
its soil a great commercial value, a 
benefit to mankind, a reward for the 
seeker.” And he planted iron, blue, 
red and yellow iron ores, planted it 
close to the surface and deep down in 
the earth. 

“We have finished,” said the Gods, 
“but in case man should mar our beau- 
ties with his worldly labors let us 
place an indestructible monument so 
our work can not be forgotten,” 

So the God of sunrise and sunset 
was given the honor of reawakening 
each day in the heart of every man 
the glory of its beauties. And every 
evening as the God of Sunset gives 
his best—unequalled from the shores 


of sunny Italy or Frisco’s golden gates 
—through wonderful colors and min- 
gling tints, unpaintable and indescrib- 
able, you are made to feel the peace 
and harmony, the beauty in confor- 
mity within your reach, in the little 
city that will grow up at the beckon- 
ing of the Gods. Man named the mir- 
ror lake—“Sunday Lake.” Peace— 


By 


mines are on the west of the city; the 
“Chicago,” “Alpha,” “Brotherton” and 
“Sunday Lake” mines on the north; 
the “Castile,” “Meteor” and “Morgan” 
mines on the east, and the “Wake- 
field” mine (named after the city) lies 
to the south. 


We take the occasion here to men- 
tion our mining properties of which 
we are justly proud. Our mines are 
the largest producers and shippers of 
Gogebic County. The Newport mine 
of Ironwood and Colby mine of Besse- 
mer have been in the limelight as 
wonderful mines for a number of 
years. The exaggerated stories to- 
gether with their large production en- 
abled them to shade most other mines 
in popularity, but in the new era of 
Gogebic Range they fall to second 
place. 

The open pit mines of the Gogebic 
Range—the Wakefield fron Company 
pit and the Plymouth Mining Company 
both of Wakefield, Michigan—the here- 
tofore tail end of the iron formation 
of Gogebic Range, has opened the 
eyes of mining men, George A. New- 
itt of the Ishpeming Iron Ore describ- 
ed it neatly. He wrote: ‘Seldon Rose 
has gone right into an old supposedly 
worn out mining section and found 


The Beautiful City Hall—Not Extravagant, but Modern and Permanent. 
Municipal Offices Are in Front, a Motorized Fire Department in the Rear. 


calm — serenity — belonging to the 
Gods. And named its predetermined 
settlement—“Wakefield” —- awake to 


the possibilities in the field of en- 
deavor, not the endeavor of industry, 
but the wide open fields of philoso- 
phic, endeavor—for happiness and 
peace with God, nature and one’s self. 

Thus the Legend has been told and 
it is but a photograph of what is far 
more beautiful to one who sees and 
feels for himself. 

As the legend states Wakefield is 
situated in the center of a circle of 
hills and is also completely surround- 
ed by iron formation and iron mines. 
This is a rare occurrence and has 
been the cause of considerable geo- 
logical discussion and survey as the 
city proper and business streets are 
on a solid foundation with no danger 
of cave-ins or slips as are generally 
found around iron mines, greatly dis- 
figuring the landscape. The mines 
are all about one mile from the busi- 
ness district, leaving plenty of room 
for expansion and leaving the streets 
and walks clean from the usual red 
iron ore color seen in so many other 
mining sections. The commonly ac- 


cepted opinion on the fact of iron for- 
mation on all sides of Wakefield is 
that there has been a slip or fault in 
the formation starting at the west side 
and working north and south of the 
city. The “Verona” and “Plymouth” 


one of the most valuable mines of the 
Gogebic district.” “The Gogebic 
Range is still an attractive one from 
the viewpoint of the explorer, and ex- 
tensions of known valuable ore bodies 
entirely disassociated from other de- 
veloped deposits.” “Wakefield at that 
time( at the time of the exploring by 
Rose) was not a favorite with the min- 
ing men of the Gogebic, probably be- 
cause there had been no decisive suc- 
cesses scored there—”. 


w. H. McNAMARA | 


September, ig: 


The theory as stated is that the ir| 
formation runs from the west end | 
Gogebic Range through  Ilronwoi 
Bessemer, Ramsay and Verona, alm¢ 
in a straight line. At Waketield the 
is a tault which throws the ore bo) 
almost a mile to the south. The («| 
underground mines starting at t} 
north side of Sunday Lake, where 4} 
ore body was first developed, runs oi) 
two miles east and then as it was s} 
posed peters out, ending the Goge> 
Range of mines. 


Mr. Rose opened a new field wi 
he found ore south of Waketald 
large quantities and close to the gt 
face, resuiting in the developing [ 
the “Wakefield” and “Plymouth” 0} 
pit mines. These mines have | 
been developed since the year 1§ 
and have years of open pit min 
scheduled, and then they will be ne 
ed into underground mines, aud Oj 
ation will continue. 

Ore discoveries are still good 
Waketield especially 10 the east of @ 
city, and drill holes conulue io i 
bored and we have every hope if 
future development will be eXtveilil¢ 
toward the east. 


Wakefield is blessed with a comba 
tion of underground mining and of 
pit mining which enables the mil 
industry to continue active both sui 
mer and Winter. We have facili 
for shipping a million and a bali | 
of iron ore every shipping season. |” 

The history of Wakefield begai 
the year 1885 when the “Lake Sift 
Railway” completed a line from 
tersmeet to Ashland, which road i 
later purchased by the Chicago a 
North Western. The completior(i 
the railroad was the birth of We 
field. A few years has witnessed 
steady growth and the railroad sft 
ed a continuous stream of iron 
which has gone out unceasingly 
since and will continue for many yill 
to come, 

Sunday Lake and its natural pik 
and beaches is a mecca for Gog 
Range picnickers and is fast becol 
a very popular tourist camping gr¢ 
“Crown Point” park on the 1 
shore is equipped with running 
water, electric lights, camp st 
shelter houses, swimming bea 
change houses and toilets. The} 
Community Building beach onli 
south shore is being completed {bi 
used in conjunction with the l(@ 
rooms and swimming pool in the 
building. The lake is from tf 
quarters to a mile wide and a mili 
a half long. The outlet and If 
streams are at the same end of 
lake, about a quarter of a mile | 
and furnish enjoyable canoe 
The state trunk road M-28 border# 
lake and will be made into a lll 
vard drive. qj 

Gogebic County is fortunate ink 
ing progressive backers of the # 
wide “good roads’ movement# 
Wakefield is happily situated wi; 
spect to the Upper Peninsula ] 
State trunk M-12 running west} 

(Continued on page 38) — 
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Trade and Industrial School Erected at a Cost of $125,000 to Give Wa cef 
Youths Vocational Training. j 
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Woman’s Club 


HE traveller 
through Go- 
gebic County 
is filled with 
(ight with what his 

es behold. On 
1 as that “beat the 
juth all hollow” he 
g2eds through vir- 
: forest that 
t 


kes him stop, gaze 
i worship before 
i) God of Nature. 
} pauses at the 
vterfalls; be holds 
t: mine shafts that 
speak, of under- 
und villages of in- 
try; he passes 
t' little tar-paper 
gered lumber 
s.cks; the rolling 
es of ore or logs 
wh by him; the infant farms attract 
a olds and all the fleeting pan- 


yma holds his wonder until he ac 

Teaches the extremity of the coun- 
jand halts before the white-cresied 
ves of the Gitchee Gumee made tor- 
#/r famous to every school child by 
} immortal Longfellow. 


‘et within Gogebic’s bounds there 
i intangible things, unseen by the 
yjans of vision that are of vast in 
est, and amongst them there are 
0° organizations that more and more 
a weaving themselves into the his- 
0 of the county, fashioning and ex- 
ing policies that have their effects 
ria border to border. They are the 
0 Woman’s Clubs. 


2e@ parent club is at Ironwood, the 
t's at Bessemer, Wakefield and 
finesco. The first has functioned 
iiyears while the others have nearly 
he years growth. These clubs work 
e.rately, locally, but when anything 
{ seneral benefit arises they unite 
hi forces. Through such co-opera- 
ic a County Tuberculosis nurse has 
€: working during the past year, 
n while the county has been main- 
ling an agent to look after the 
eth of crops and cattle, it devolved 
+ the efforts of these clubs to look 
it) the health of the people, especial- 
fiae children. This nurse was se- 
uid Dy Christmas Seal sales. The 
“wood Woman’s Club has’ had 
yee of this sale for six years, at 
fi functioning through schools, 
8, booths, etc., but lately they 
B)| received the co-operation of the 
ei formed clubs. 
‘\th the exception of securing a 
ui previously for three months, 

3 for milk for under nourished 
a milk-pageant, the share from 
ie: sales was hoarded until enough 
Saved to secure a nurse for a 
2 year’s consecutive work and 
sito purchase a car for her use so 
ashe might work in the country 
/@ there was no other nurse. She 
Srisited clubs, schools and homes, 
si\icting in health principles, giv- 


§ Happy'Kiddies Owe Their Fun to 
@ Woman's Club Playground. 
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No, 1 Section of Pageant Showing Why Children Should Drink More Milk 


By MRS. WALTER LOBB 


IMs special stress on relief to tubercu- 
4051S patients and protection tor those 
im contact with such people. The re- 
suits have been so satisfactory that 
the County Board ot Supervisors have 
consented to retain Miss Garrick, the 
nurse, at the county’s expense. 

The County Historical Society, fos- 
tered by the Ironwood Club, owes its 
existence to co-operation with the 
other clubs, and also the American 
Legion Posts of the county. 


Annually, for the last three years, 
the clubs have had a get-together 
meeting at Ironwood, Bessemer and 
Wakefield, respectively. Including 
Marinesco they represent a member- 
ship of between 700 and 800. 

While the local work of the clubs 
have many similar features, as the 
Ironwood Club is the oldest and larg- 
est and the writer, happening to be a 
member of the same, is better posted 
regarding it; may we specialize on 
some of the aims and accomplish- 
ments of this club, 

In 1916 a call appeared in the local 
papers for “all women who were in- 
terested in service to their commu- 
nity”’ to meet at the Ironwood Business 
Men’s rooms on Noy. 20. This date 
marks the birth of the first club of its 
kind in the county—and though the 
tragedy of the war drove all clubs into 
war service work later, few were then 
wholly devoted to such a line of ac- 
tivity and we know of none that in 
those pre-war days were based on the 
principle of Americanization, yet our 
very invitation for membership, which 
follows later, involved this policy. 

The promoters of this first meeting 
had called by telephone representative 
people from the various churches and 
these included workers representing 
different nationalities who could speak 
and understand our language. Such 
was the nucleus of approach to those 
who could not speak English through- 
out all the active years. Seventy or 


more responded and there was hardly 
standing room. An appeal was made 
by one of the promoters, explaining 
the long felt needs in our town, and 
psinting out the good that might re- 
sult to our children’s environments 
by uniting our efforts for civic and 
social service. It was then agreed that 
we immediately organize “The Iron: 
wood Woman’s Club.” Mrs. W. W. 
Woodward, now president of the Wo- 
man’s Clubs of the Upper Peninsula, 
was elected first president. 


Drives were not fashionable at this 
pre-war period, but a campaign for 
membership was inaugurated under 
the Board of Directors. Captains were 
selected with great care to appoint 
them from different nationalities. In 
this work the policy of our club was 
clearly set forth in the following copy 
of printed slips that were circulated 
for signatures: 


Work in Gogebic County 


the images on the 
distant horizon seem- 
ed to resemble the 
hand of “war,” and 
should we be drawn 
into it, a better op- 
portunity would be 
ours to serve our 
country if we were 
a united sisterhood. 
Thus, w hen war 
came upon us, the 
wonderful ach ieve- 
ment of turning 300 
women into Red 
Cross workers was 
accomplished over 
night, and hand to 
hand and better still, 
heart to heart, we 
worked “till our boys 
came home again.” 

Our early attempts 
in getting civic gains through our 
council were absolutely fruitless, but 
we knew that we could prove our 
worth along lines we could handle and 
the day would come when men would 
listen to us. A city nurse was agi- 
tated by us long before one was se- 
cured. Possbly “agitation” is our chief 
asset. 

The Social Welfare Department, 
starting out with the policy that com- 
munity gatherings were necessary to 
cement us as a people, found that a 
community building was necessary for 
such developments, and great efforts 
were made to secure such a civic build- 
ing. However, the seed then sown, 
certainly assisted in procuring the 
beautiful Memorial Building now be- 
ing erected, and the activities of our 
organization are now acknowledged 
by the Council as evidenced by their 
setting aside ample accommodations 
for The Woman’s Club in this struc- 
ture. The Council now not only lis- 
tens to our appeals but in most cases 


err — — 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB 
IRONWOOD 


The WOMAN’S CLUB is a newly organized body of over pne hundred 
charter members, representing various creeds and nationalities, who are com- 
bining their thoughts and energies in an effort to better the environments 
of our young people by providing suitable recreations; to assist in health 
problems; to aid in civic improvements, and wherever possible to make a 


better Ironwood, 
The needs and work will grow with 
we need and should have hundreds of 


our united study and endeavors, and for it 
women. 


Our fee is only $1.00 a year. 


Will you not become a member and help by your influence, your dollar, 


and, when possible, by your work? 


(Sign here) 


ey 


There were two reasons why we ac- 
tually included the true principle of 
Americanization, which is ‘contact,’ 
in our policy. One was that locally we 
could be of little service unless we 
could get in touch with our people 
representing thirteen different nation- 
alities. Another was that even then 


Tennis Is Provided for Older Girls—Those at Work and Attending School. 
Here Is a Group on One of the Club’s Courts. 


grants them. They have provided and 
maintained ice rinks through our sug- 
gestion, furnished a comfort-room, and 
last and best provided a Woman Pro- 
tective Officer who is now doing won- 
derful work for our young people. 
The club’s activities in relief work 


(Continued on page 35) 


Little Girls Have Gained Good Appetites 


and Pep to Play Baseball. 
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Ironwood Convention 


RONWOOD and Gogebic County have launched a 
1 vigorous campaign to bring the Michigan State 

Convention of the American Legion to Ironwood 

in 1923. The American Legion of the Upper 
Peninsula, at its recent convention, unanimously in- 
dorsed Ironwood for the 1923 convention, and simi- 
lar unanimous action was taken by the Upper Pen- 
insula Development Bureau and the Michigan Pikes 
Association at their joint meeting in the Copper 
Country, July 12. Civic and commercial organiza- 
tions, women’s organizations, mining officials, lum- 
ber companies, business men, professional men, 
farmers, skilled mechanics, common laborers 
throughout Cloverland have likewise indorsed Iron- 
wood. It is unanimous from Sault Ste, Marie to 
jronwood, from Menominee to Marquette and Ke- 
weenaw Point. 

Ironwood and Gogebic County are putting up 
thousands of dollars, plus the good will and enthus- 
jasm of every man, woman and child in the county, 
to land the Legion convention in 1923. And this 
united effort is backed by the good will and enthus- 
iasm of everybody in Cloverland. 

This is the spirit of co-operation and cordial in- 
vitation that Upper Peninsula delegates will carry 
to the state convention when it meets at Ann Arbor, 
September 5 and 6, to transact its annual business 
and select a meeting place for 1923. 


Ordinarily these would be reasons enough for the 
Legionaires to decide to come to Ironwood in 1923. 
But there are many more reasons. Delegates and 
visitors from the Lower Peninsula would like te see 
Cloverland in all its wealth and beauty—the under- 
ground workings of the great iron and copper mines, 
the immense bowls gouged out of the earth with a 
battery of steam shovels where there is “open pit” 
mining; the vast areas of virgin forest broken only 
by narrow ribbons of paved highways, disturbed 
only by gurgling trout streams, rippling waves of 
gem-like lakes where blackbass, walleyed pike and 
the mighty “musky” make their home; and the 
song of birds; the big cattle and sheep ranches and 
real cowboys; the fragrant fields of wild clover that 
stretch for miles across cut-over areas; the pictur- 
esque scenery that varies from rugged cliffs framed 
against the sky-line to undulating hills of grazing 
dairy herds; the prosperous cities and villages that 
thrive on their own particular type of industry; the 
2,000 miles or more of good roads that link nature’s 
handiwork with the handcraft of man; the tremen- 
dous wealth of natural resources that make modern 
ilevelopment possible without burdensome taxation. 

These are some of the reasons for delegates want- 
ing to come to Ironwood in 1923, and this rare op- 
portunity will be taken advantage of by thousands 
of visitors. All have heard of Cloverland, all want 
to see it. The convention at Ironwood will be an 
ideal occasion to come and see Cloverland and enjoy 
the hospitality of its people, and there are no more 
hospitable people on earth. 

Legion Posts and organized men and women of 
Gogebic County will make ample arrangements to 
show delegates and guests around the county and 
pilot them on their way to other points of interest 
in the Upper Peninsula. Facilities are ample for en- 
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tertaining, as pointed out by Mayor O’Neill in “his 
official invitation to the 1922 convention to select 
Ironwood for the convention city in 1923. 

Then there are local reasons why the convention 
should come to Ironwood. At Ironwood and Wake- 
feld are two magnificent Memoria: vuiuldings under 
construction that would reflect honor upon any city 
in the world. The Ironwood Memorial building, 
with furnishings, will cost between $500,000 and 
$600,000, and the Wakefield Memorial building, de- 
voted entirely to community and recreational af- 
fairs, will cost $300,000. Over three-quarters of a 
reillion dollars in two buildings erected in one coun- 
ty to the memory of the boys who made the supreme 
sacrifice and as lasting monuments to the cause for 
which they died. 

Ironwood Post and Wakefield Post want the 
American Legion of Michigan to dedicate these two 
wonderful memorial buildings. a 

And there is another Memorial, the “Lonesome 
Pine,” a majestic monarch of the forest that was 
left standing in the center of beautiful Cloverland 
Trail, the only pine in a forest of virgin hardwood 
timber. Gogebic County posts and all other posts 
and the people of all Cloverland want the American 
Legion of Michigan to dedicate this Memorial which 
seems to have been placed there for that purpose by 
the hand of God, to the memory of the heroes of the 
zreat World War. 

So the American Legion of Michigan has a great 
honor to perform—the dedication of these three last- 
ing Memorials, an honor that will be reserved for 
the delegates in 1923 by Legionaires of Gogebic 
County and the Upper Peninsula. ; 

Could there possibly be any more laudable and 
glorious inducements offered than goes with the in- 
vitation to select Ironwood for the American Legion 
Convention of Michigan in 1923? 


Eggs 


OULTRY and egg production in the United 
P States is a billion and a half dollar industry. 

It is more generally distributed than any other 
one industry because portions of it are found in the 
back yards in the cities, on vacant lots, in cramped 
quarters at summer resorts, on the broad fields of 
the farm. Occasionally, portions of this great in- 
dustry are concentrated in one community, and here 
it thrives to best advantage because more attention 
is given to breeding and feeding. Under these con- 
ditions a vision of what may be done when speciali- 
zation is practiced is easily discernable. 

Petaluma, California, stands out as the largest 
poultry center in the world. The community has 
been called a “feathered kingdom,” and a “chicken 
world,” and easily merits either term. Last year 
Petaluma shipped 26,000,000 dozen of eggs, 6,890,000 
shickens, and hatched 12,000,000 baby chicks. This 
is about $9,000,000 worth of eggs, over $3,000,000 
worth of chickens, and a million dollars’ worth of 
paby chicks at 10 cents each, making a grand total 
of at least $13,000,000 annually received for poultry 
and eggs. 

This vast sum is greater than the annual payroll 
of any iron mining district in Cloverland—even 
ranks with the entire assessed valuation of some of 
the wealthiest iron mining townships. It is greater 
than Stambaugh Township, the richest in Iron 
County, and just about equals the assessed valua- 
tion of Wakefield in Gogebic County, which boasts 
ct the only big open pit mines in Michigan. It is 
half the assessed valuation of the city of Ironwood 
and Ironwood Township combined. And keep in 
mind that this is annual income, not fixed valuation, 
and the Petaluma chicken district is just about the 
size of one of our iron mining districts. 

In 1919, which was a prosperous year for iron 
mining, the total payroll at Ironwood was $9,439,- 
200, or about $4,000,000 less than the payroll for 
eggs and chickens at Petaluma in 1921, and it was 
not a very good year for chickens. 

These comparisons are made, not to depreciate 
the value of the mining industry, but to show how 
big the poultry business is, and can be made to be. 
And the still bigger point is this—comparatively 
few people can own iron mines, while most any- 
body can start a poultry yard. It is doubtful 
whether there are any millionaires in Petaluma, but 
it is certain a lot of people are fairly well-to-do, as 
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the population of the district is considerably | 
than that of our larger mining districts. 


When regions like Petaluma that have nothin g o 
soil to back them up, and collective small indust), 
inake them greater in combined wealth than regi 
blessed with a concentrated gift of nature, it Be 
that business men of Cloverland have really by 
overlooking the biggest things that might come th 
way should they interest themselves in some) 
these specialized industries of agriculture that } 
within reach of any person of modest means, | 
that is necessary for any community in Cloverl, 
tc become a “feathered kingdom” or a “chic| 
world” in itself is for business men, through tlk 
civic or commercial organizations to make it t 
business to interest farmers and even residents 
the town to raise a little more poultry. The in| 
try would soon grow, new business would findt 
way across the counter, and banks would find| 
posits increasing. ? 

Mining is big, lumbering is big, but the biggesc 
all is agriculture and its allied industries, and ig; 
and poultry are one of the allies within the 83 
of most anybody. The fact that Petaluma gets 1) 
money out of hens than a Cloverland city gets 
of its mines or lumbering mills ought to be foo¢ 
thought that would stimulate an ambition in a 
community to have an egg basket of its oval | 


Potatoes 


ARGE increased acreage of potatoes cuca 
[2 the country, and more particularly 
favorable season, foretell a bumper | 

crop this fall. PriceS will not be high, 
farmer who has taken good care of his tlt 
used plenty of spray material so that he wil 
maximum production per acre, and grades his 
as to quality, variety and uniformity of type, 
have no cause to complain of the big crop. Bel 
make good profits. ; 
Two years ago practically the same thing | 
pened to the potato crop. Although there was 
cueed acreage an ideal season brought product 
far above normal. Some farmers who did e | 
the enormous production with reference to mat 
«und consumers’ needs, thought the high prices! 
ruled in the previous winter and spring wo 
{ain again in the following winter and spring? 
stored their stock to wait for the big “cleail 
The result was disastrous. The market was ei 
at the time prices were supposed to be high, al 
some cases the crop was more than a total lo: 
cause it could not be marketed at all and thi! 
of storage was added to the loss of the crop. | 


Farmers may avoid a repetition of such a 
ter by carefully studying the markets with rel 
to production and consumption, and then ex! 
business judgment. Those that want to gam 
the market in the winter and spring have that 
lege, but have no cause to complain if the | 

market does not turn out as expected. Thosi 
don’t want to gamble may ship from the fie! 
take what the market pays in cash. Think wi 
fore marketing. 
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Good Old Buck Saw 4 


ET out the good old buck saw and gi 
‘Gy coal strike and rail strike and profit! 

fuel dealers the laugh. Cloverland hj 
wood and all that is needed to insure a fuel | 
jg to limber up the back at one end of a ers 
saw, or use elbow grease on the faithful oli 
saw. The farmer with a little gasoline saw) 
position to make a good income during the ™ 


There is a lot of good, sound dead wood 1 
lots and on the cut-overs that will make ‘si! 
fuel. There are a lot of fine, dry logs left 0} 
ings and in the woods when the lumber } 
went to smash two years ago, that will mak 
fuel, There are hundreds of cords of cull 
pulp wood, mine timber and even cord woot 
along railway sidings that may now have 4 
market for fuel. There is ample supply of ¥ 
all the towns and cities of Cloverland if it | 4 
out. : 7 
Fuel shortage in Cloverland? Not this yea) 
any year within the span of our lives. 
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fogebic Gives Biggest Prizes 
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in State for Fair Exhibits 


ByiF. A. 


HEALEY 


Secretary Gogebic County Fair and Agricultural Association 


\HE Gogebic 
County Fair 
and Agricul- 
ul Association 
fr being organ- 
z for several 
és and running 
ya the old lines 
flow expenses, 
‘eted R. A. 
‘lemann, Presi- 
¢@, and the 
ner, Secretary, 
2919. We start- 
n to convince 
n| County Board 
_ Supervisors 
i the only way to build up a fair 
to encourage dairy stock was to 
liberal premiums. We finally 
o'inced the Board that it was a 
9 investment. 
| 1920 we started out with the plan 
Firge premiums for stock, and the 
orbic County Fair is noted at the 


FA. Healey 


ent time, in stock and farm pro- 
¢, as having the highest premiums 
ajire paid by any Fair in the State 
ichigan. This liberal policy in- 
eed the showing of registered 
% from a few scattered herds in 
lito 130 head in 1921. A much 
> showing is expected this year, 
dirizes are equal to those offered 
t State Fair. 

4) Fair Grounds were leased by 
e/air Association from the city of 
ood for a term of years. . In 1920 
s\Tesent management commenced 
Ctive agitation to have the 
00 transferred from the city of 


ood to Gogebic County which 
*y/ucceeded in doing in April, 1922. 
€ securing the title to the proper- 
( the Fair Grounds, the County 
ai of Supervisors gave the Associa- 
un appropriation of $8,600 for the 
13e of building up the grounds for 
sear. They also acquired an addi- 
| eleven and one half acres, 
‘ added to the original Fair 


_ State Fair Cuts 


SLASH of one-third in the ad- 
nission prices to the seventy- 
dird annual Michigan State Fair, 
"1 to 10, was announced by G. 
ickinson, secretary-manager of 
Position in Detroit this week. 
reduction means general ad- 
sto the exposition, now under 
cisdiction of the state of Michi- 
‘ill be fifty cents this year, com- 
(0 Seventy-five cents a year ago. 
oard of managers of the fair 
+e cut on the recommendation 
fair manager. 

Bieving the gradual drop of 
© everywhere must be made up 
duction in living and enteftain- 
/®Xpenses, the fair management 


r 
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Grounds, will constitute one of the 
most beautiful Fair Grounds and 
parks in the Northern Peninsula. 

The program of rebuilding and im- 
provement is going forward as rapidly 
as possible at the present time, and 
a large portion will be completed for 
the Fair, September, 13, 14, and 15. 
The liberal policy of giving large prem- 
iums which encouraged the growing 
of dairy stock, has brought Gogebic 
County rapidly to the front as a live, 
progressive, county of the state of 
Michigan. 

Improvements for 1922 include an 
addition of 42 feet by 48 feet to the 
main exhibition building which gives 
larger increased facilities for the ex- 
hibition of all products. There will 
be ample room for the women’s de- 
partment which has heretofore been 
rather crowded; also a fine room for 
the County H o me Demonstration 
Agent’s exhibits, and a women’s rest 
room. 


Not‘a’ Pretentious Barn, but the Cows Are Classy Pure Breds 


Improvements also include the level- 
ing and grading the inside of the race 
track which will give ample room for 
the parking of hundreds of cars. Im- 
provements contemplated for the next 
two or three years will be the erection 
of new stock barns, complete in all 
modern conveniences and an entirely 
new building for the housing of race 
horses. 

The entertainment program for 1922 
consists of horse races for which liber- 
al prizes have been allowed; free en- 
tertainment for which the Association 
is expending about $1,200, consisting 
of special attractions of all kinds. 
These attractions will be given after- 
noons and evenings in addition to the 
large exhibition of fireworks, which 
will be about an hour in length. The 
fireworks are furnished by the Payne 
Fireworks Company of New York. 

Competent judges for the live stock, 
swine, sheep, poultry and crops ex- 
hibits are provided by Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 


Admission Rate 


has slashed the admission prices one 
third,’ Mr. Dickinson announced. 
“This reduction, however, does not 
mean the exposition will suffer in qual- 
ity. It will not. It will be better. I 
feel we are going to make up the re- 
ductions in the attendance. Last year 
nearly 400,000 persons attended the 
fair. “Since, there has been a new un- 
derstanding of what the Michigan 
State Fair represents and TI believe we 
are going to have better than a half 
million people at the exnosition.” 


Beef cattle are coming back and 
Cloverland will soon be realizing 
something in this industry. 
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Congratulate 
Cloverland 
Bankers 


HE Union Trust Company of Chicago, with 
many long standing correspondent bank connec- 
tions in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota and 

Michigan, is watching with keen appreciation the ac- 

tive part which the bankers of the well-named Clov- 


erland section are taking in its remarkable develop- 
ment. 


Not only has this resulted in a largely increased 
country bank business for the Union Trust Company, 
with its special facilities as the B-L bank in America’s 
freight center, but the Union Trust has been able to 
give co-operative assistance to many of its correspond- 
ent banks in-important transactions for their own cus- 
tomers in vital matters where the accurate knowledge 
of conditions by the local banker, united with the 
broader facilities of the Union Trust Company, created | 
new and high grade business for both institutions. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


The home banks of Cloverland are doing an im- 
portant work for its new farmers, new business men 
and new industries, and exercising a wholesome in- 
fluence in the campaign for the development of this 
northland section. 


The Union Trust Company is specially equipped for 
its “correspendent bank” service, and will be glad to 
be brought into even closer touch with Cloverland 
banks which may find it profitable and convenient to 
have a strong and friendly Chicago banking con- 
nection. 


You are invited to get better acquainted with our 
service by personal call or correspondence. 


UNION TRUST — 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 


Tie B-L Bank in America’s Freight Center 
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Home Demonstration Woed Box 
Which Saves Mother Stooping 
Over 50 Times a Day. 


N THE PROPER solution of the 

complex and varied problems of 

home-making many fields of knowl- 

edge must be drawn upon—chem- 
istry, physics, biology, philosophy; and 
psychology can furnish valuable help 
to the home-maker as well as help for 
the doctor, lawyer or minister. 

Since home-making is a profession 
in which more women are engaged 
than any other, and a profession 
which probably affects the well-being 
of the human race more than any 
other, all that art and science has to 
offer should be placed at the disposal 
of the home-maker. 

It is for the purpose of putting with- 
in easy reach of the home-maker all 
that art and science has to offer and of 
stimulating her to make her work more 
effective and her home more satisfying 
that home demonstration work has 
been inaugurated. Gogebic County was 
one of the first counties in the State of 
Michigan to employ a home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

When a crack dairyman wants to 
make a crack record with a crack cow 
ha begins with the cow when she is a 
calf. He feeds the calf carefully chos- 
en combinations of some dozen grains 
and hay which he has learned by ex- 
perience and study will enable that 
calf to make the best record in the milk 
rail later. When that cow has finished 
her month or her year of testing, she 
has proven without a doubt that it 
pays to feed scientifically. 

Why can’t we take this lesson to 
heart with our children? It is far 
more. important that our children 
make “forty pound records” than our 
cattle. Research work in human nu- 
trition has brought out much informa- 
tion regarding human foods, Because 
of the great variety of foods available 
it is very possible for the woman who 
does not understand foods and food 
values to provide food for her family 
deficient in some necessary body build- 
ing element, 

The children’s teeth in Gogebic Coun- 
ty indicate lack of teeth building foods. 
Who, if not the mothers, should pos- 
sess the information where teeth and 
bone building materials are found, how 
much is needed, ete? What foods con- 
tain iron? What are vitamines? 
Where found? Condition of child’s 
body when the food is deficient in vita- 
mines and minerals, etc. 

It has been the purpose of the home 
demonstration agent to give mothers 
in Gogebic County the opportunity to 
get this information in a clear and 
concise way. To get food facts before 
the children so that they will know 
such foods as milk and vegetables are 
necessary for them to grow right. 

The home demonstration agent and 
nutrition specialist of the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College has given fifty-seven 
talks to 1,800 people in Gogebic Coun- 
ty during the last ten months. In two 
communities the women met regularly 
for eight consecutive times for food 
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Better Homes Make a Better County 


By JENNIE WILLIAMS 


Gogebic County Home Demonstration Agent 


study with the home demonstration 
agent. Because of this work, many 
women reported changes in the selec- 
tion and preparation of food. Some 
report that meal planning has been 
made more interesting because of in- 
creased knowledge of foods. Magazine 
articles on food are becoming more in- 
teresting. 

It is true in Gogebic County as in 
every other county that there are some 
women who feel that they have reached 
perfection in the matter of feeding 
their families. It is true that they are 
excellent cooks, that the food they pre- 
pare tastes wonderfully good. But the 
time is soon coming when the test of a 
good cook will be the health of those 
people in her care. If they have good 
teeth, good, well developed bodies in 
which to live, so that they can live to 
a ripe old age with full capacity for 
enjoyment, then the meal-giver or 
mother is efficient in her work of feed- 
ing her family. 

The work of the home demonstration 
agent can not be estimated along this 
line in dollars and cents. Do you not 
believe that it is as important or more 
important for the home-maker to know 
about balanced diets for people as it is 
for men to understand the feeding of 
stock scientifically? Since the meal- 
giver is usually a very busy person, the 
easiest and best way for her to secure 
this information is to have someone 
tell these things to her. Arrange to 
have offered in her neighborhood in- 
struction by the home demonstration 
agent in the scientific feeding of her 
family. The home demonstration 
agent should be well qualified to do 
this because of her close communica- 
tion with the research departments of 
our county. 

In order to further spread the seeds 
of good nutrition facts, a series of eight 
nutrition stories or lesson plans were 
written by Miss Hopkins, state nutri- 
tion specialist. These stories were in- 
troduced in 100 school rooms of Go- 
gebic County by the home demonstra- 
tion agent. One lesson was about milk, 
a growth and lime food. Some of the 
other subjects were: “Eating a Big 
Breakfast,” “Hating Knick-Knacks,” 
“Brushing the Teeth,” “Sleeping At 
Least Ten Hours,” “Eating Vegetables 
Other Than Potatoes.” Each lesson 
taught some important food fact. A 
lesson was presented each month. 
Records regarding the doing of the 
right thing were kept. Forty teachers 
finished seven of the series. The other 
sixty teachers have completed one, 
three, four or five or six stories. 


This nutrition work was introduced 
after the examination of the children 
by the county nurse. The county 
nure’s examination shows that there is 
much to be desired in the way of im- 
proving the body houses of the chil- 
dren. Good health habits, as taught 
by this series will go far to teach right 
living. Right living is essential in the 
building of good body houses. Over 
2,000 children will have had one or 
more of these nutrition lessons. At 
least 800 children will have completed 
the series. Very favorable reports 
have come in from the teachers who 
have presented the stories. One teach- 
er reported that every child in her 
room has been brought up to average 
weight. 

Teachers in our county are re-enroll- 
ing for this nutrition work for next 
year. The home demonstration agent 
feels that this phase of home demon- 
stration work in Gogebic County is the 
most important one. There is need of 
information concerning food in our 
county in order that our children grow 
right, have better teeth, and live to a 
ripe old age with full capacity for en- 
joyment. “This year it has been tried 
out and has, where presented conscien- 
tiously, brought most gratifying re- 
sults, 

Twelve cold pack canning demonstra- 
tions were given in Gogebic County. 
Meat canning was especialy stressed. 


Three farmers have put uo their 
year’s supply of meat. This is but the 
beginning of this type of wo:k in the 
county. Being able to preserve vege- 
tables and meats will represent a big 
saving to the family. 

The most popular project in ihe 
clothing line has been the dress form 
project. Dress form demonstrations 
have been given-in Watersmeet, Mare- 
nisco, Wakefield, Plymouth, Ramsay, 
Bessemer, Venusville, Puritan, Davis, 
North Ironwood and in various parts 
of Ironwood. The home demonstration 
agent has supervised the making of 
112 dress forms, 340 different women 
have attended one to three dress form 
demonstrations. Many dress forms 
have been made by the women with- 
out the assistance of the agent. The 
average cost of each form is 70 cents. 
The average estimated value by women 
over this state is $12.50. Figuring in 
this way, this work alone has a value 
of $1,321.60, not including the forms 
which have been made because of in- 
struction given by the agent not under 
her supervision. Many women have 
reported that they are making their 
own clothes which they never did be- 


Group of Housewives Who Attended Two-day Millinery School in Count ty 
They Are Wearing Hats They Made During the School. 


eptember, I 


fore. Fitting garments is the diffier 
part. With a form, fitting is] 


asy. 

Hight clothing discussions hav 
given in the county. Subjects tak 
were patterns, color and line, cleani 
and use of sewing machines. 

Five two-day millinery schools 
a one-day millinery school were he 
during the last ten months. Th 
last Movember and three in April. 
two-day millinery training school y 
held in Bessemer. Six communiti 
were represented. Each of the § 
communities sent two or three wom 
to this school. / 

Attendance was limited to s 
women. New material worth § 
was used in this work. The estim 
value of finished product was $419, 
This work shows a saving of $334, 
the actual work in the schools. 
enty-one hats were made or remoé 

Since this work was given, 
women have reported making fron 
to six additional hats for their fan 
and friends. Many have reported 
ing their friends with millinery 
It is the aim of this branch of « 
ing work to help the home-mak 
make the best possible use. of 
terials on hand. To many it isr 
pleasure.to be able to do this for # 
families besides representing aN 
for them. a 


Dairy Boosters Are Feted 


IVERSIFIED farming in the north- 

west stimulated by dairying not 

only means the elevation of farms 
to newer planes of prosperity, but is 
a force that will develop an independ- 
ent power in rural communities, cre- 
ate a livelier interchange of goods be- 
tween country and city and develop 
new lines of progress for business of 
every character. 


This was the message given to ad- 
vertising directors of the leading man- 
ufacturing, wholesale and retail firms 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul on Aug. 
5 at a luncheon and a dinner. 

Attending as guests of F. HE. Mur- 
phy, publisher of The Minneapolis 
Tribune, at a luncheon in Minneapolis, 
sixty advertising men heard G. L. 
Busian, N. C. Tompkins and R. C. 
Chase, all of Chicago, who constitute 
the Publicity Committee of the Nation- 
al Dairy Association. Other speakers 
were Col, W. E. Skinner, general man- 
ager of the National Dairy Exposition, 
and E. C. Hillweg, assistant publisher 
of the Tribune. 

Later at a dinner given by the 
Towncriers’ Glub of St. Paul at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club, speakers were 
Messrs. Busian, Tompkins and Chase, 
W. A. Gordon, editor of the Dairy Rec- 
ord, and J. M. Hannaford, Jr., chair- 
man of the St. Paul committee for the 
promotion of the exposition. 

Advertising men of the Twin Cities, 
it was declared, can do no greater 
thing for their respective businesses, 
than to-promote the dairy business 
and thereby improve farmers’ pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Hillweg warned Minneapolis 


men not to consider the problem 
farmers solved with the marketin 
a single good grain crop in 
“They have waited five years 1or 
crop—let us hope they will n 
to wait five years for another 
insure a steady income from a 
of farm products each year,” hes 
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Nough” Said © 

Powers, Mich., April 12, 

Cloverland Magazine, 

Menominee,, Mich. 

To fartherest North, East, Wes! 

South, your magazine has sp 

The beauties of our Cloverland @ 

spired those who’ve read, 

Of rocks and rills and wooded hills, 

this country grand; 

Consistently, persistently, you’ve | 
Cloverland. } 


You’ve told the farmer how to kee 
fatten well his sheep; — $ 
The sportsman where to cast his fi 
watch the brook trout leap, 
To ranchmen with their starving 
you gave a helping hand _ 
To water pure, and clover sweet, 1 
old Cloverland. 


Fo friends afar you carry news 
we are at home, ; 
And eagerly you’re sought and re 
those who have to roam, 
I read you, too, subscription’s @ 
here’s a dollar and =. 
Please do not fail to send by mai 
BOOSTER of Cloverland. 
Yours truly, 


C. F. WHITES 


mE 
. 


Political promises are like pt 
that have all gone to vines 
look fine but there is nothing 
neath. : s 


~ 
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Beef Cattle Ranch in Cloverland. No Drought Here, but Plenty of Clover and Grass and Pure Water 


5,000,000 Beef Cattle Short! 


These 5,000,000 beef cattle can not be replaced within ten years under normal consumption of beef 
and a greatly increased production. This means that there will be big money in raising beef cattle for 
many years to come. Western ranges are broken up and depleted. The last frontier in the United 
States is on the cut-over land of Cloverland, the last big area in the nation where beef cattle and 
sheep may be grazed on a large scale at a profit. 


Now Is Your Chance 


We have 20,000 acres of good agricultural cut-over land in Gogebic County, Michigan, with large 
open areas suited for grazing NOW, all plentifully watered with pure streams and lakes. This tract 
is in a region where there is an assured rainfall in late summer and early fall, insuring luxuriant pasture 
during the entire season, 


Most of this land also is very desirable for field crops, so that ample winter feed may be grown. 


Transportation facilities are the best. Only an over-night trip to Chicago, Milwaukee or South St. 
Paul markets. The saving in shrinkage and freight charges as compared with Western ranges will pay 
for the land! 


You can buy this ideal tract for cattle or sheep ranching, or general farming 
at very liberal wholesale terms if you act NOW. 


Personally conducted tours into the land are now under way. Join one of them. Maps and detail in- 
formation upon request by letter, wire or personal call. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER COMPANY 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Scenic Highway Tours of Gogebic County © 


SHORT time ago a friend of 

mine, who is a native of Iron- 

wood, Gogebic County, Michi- 

gan, made a trip through the 
Eastern states. A cultured lady down 
in Boston town asked him if it is true 
that the howling of wolves can be 
heard from the veranda of his home. 
He replied in the affirmative! He 
thus unwittingly became. guilty of a 
misrepresentation which, no doubt, 
has kept that lady away from Goge- 
bic County. 

It is a deplorable fact that many 
things have been said and put into 
print concerning the Northern Penin- 
sula of Michigan which the visitor 
does not find here. We have exagger- 
ated the extent of our forests, the 
abundance of our game and fish and 
have shed the light of Aladdin’s won- 
derful lamp on too much of-our litera- 
‘ure. I believe it is high time for us 
to place ourselves in a position so 
that we can actually show the goods 
which we advertise. 

I am firmly convinced that Gogebic 
County deserves consideration from 
the tourist. We have virgin forests 
in which the white-tailed deer and his 
worst enemy, the wolf, are found; we 
have overgrown tracts of cut-over 
lands which have become ideal Co- 
yerts for the snowshoe rabbit and the 
partridge; we have a hundred spring- 
fed streams that rush in gurgling glee 
down the rocky glades to Lake Su- 
perior; and we have crystal lakes 
whose shore lines are unbroken con- 
tinuities of maple, birch, cedar, hem- 
lock and tamarack forests. Trout are 
to be found in most of the streams 
and bass d pickerel are denizens of 
the lakes. But, to be honest, the fish- 
ing is not that which it has been nor 
is it that which it ought to be. I fear 
that we have not guarded our fish sup- 
ply closely enough. However, the 
fisherman can still, by diligent effort 
secure speciments well worth his trou- 
ble, Compared with other counties in 
the Upper Peninsula we have fish and 
game in sufficient quantities to war- 
rant the sport-loving traveler to visit 
us. 

The tourist can come into our coun- 
ty over any one of the many lanes of 
travel. From the interior of the Pen- 
insula he can enter over the Clover- 
land Trail from Iron River. Or he 
can find us from Ewen, in Ontonagon 
County, to the north. From the Eagle 

Vaters in Wisconsin his route will be 
to State Line and thence to Waters- 
meet. The roads from the Manito- 
wish Waters, also in Wisconsin will 
lead him into Marenisco by way of 
Winegar or into Ironwood by way of 
Mercer. The tourists from Minnesota 
1nd the West will naturally come to 
Ironwood first. In order to show him 
what we have in Gogebic County let 
us take him on a two days’ tour to the 
more interesting places. 

For convenience, we will make an 
early morning start from Jronwood. 
A spin around the famous iron mines 
reveals millions of tons of the prec- 
ious ferric ores stocked in great piles 
ready for shipment to the furnaces in 
Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania. The 
power plants, steel head frames, etc., 
are well worth seeing. We then turn 
into the Lake street road, crossing the 
Northwestern Soo Line railroads and 
our course is due north across the 
D. S. 8. and A. right-of-way into the 
greatest hardwood tract in Michigan 
Then, with a suddenness that is akin 
to a thrilling surprise, we find our- 
selves halted on the very shores of 
the greatest of all fresh water lakes. 
To thus behold Lake Superior cannot 
help but stir our fancies to visions 
which the fierce savage and the fierc- 
er wild beast roam about those shores 
in unrestricted freedom. And, per- 
haps, out of the hazy distance the 
Jesuits’ boat comes sailing toward us 
with the emblem of Christianity on 
its fore-mast. 

We make but a short stay in the 
Land of Hiawatha and take the same 
road back to Ironwood. We turn east 
on the Cloverland Trail and stop a 
phere We Upd Aa beeen ee 

ere we find an excellent golf course 
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(Republished by Request of Legionaires of Gogebic County for the Benefit of Dough j 
Boys, Their Wives and Sweethearts in Southern Michigan.) 


which has been in use for some sea- 
sons and a fine clubhouse now in 
course of construction. Continuing 
along the main highway we come to 
Bessemer, the county seat, then to 
Ramsey after which we drop down 
into the valley of the Black River. It 
is here that we strike the only stretch 
(about thrée miles) of concrete road 
in the country. We climb the great 


house made of concrete blocks, we 
find ourselves overlooking the valley 
of the Little Presque Isle River on 
the far side of which we see the hard- 
wood forest once more. At this point 
the timber belt is perhaps twenty-five 
miles in depth from north to south. 
We now round the curves amid the 
granite hills, pass through that almost 
deserted village, Dunham, and pro- 
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The Stately “Lonesome Pine” in Gogebic County Which Legion Men of the 
Upper Peninsula Want the Michigan Department to Dedicate in 1923 in 
Conjunction With the Ironwood Convention. 


slope of the Wakefield Hill from the 
top of which we gain a good view of 
that wonder-work of man—the open 
pits, and of Wakefield with its quaint 
little lake in the hollow below us. 
Looking further to the north, so far 
as the eye can see, we get another 
glimpse of the great hardwood forest 
which we went through on our trip 
to Lake Superior. Presently we find 
ourselves coasting downward to the 
flatlands where, with careful eyes, we 
round the sharp curve that sends us 
due north toward Wakefield. 

We do not enter Wakefield, how- 
ever, for the trail leads us abruptly 
to the right (east) and we go hum- 
ming over well kept gravel toward 
Dunham. After haying passed a small 


ceed a mile further to the spring. A 
few minutes later we are in Maren- 
isco. As it is not yet noon, we de- 
cided to go to Lake Gogebic, the great- 
est inland lake in Northern Michigan, 
to have our lunch. 

Leaving Marenisco, the road turns 
to the left at the hotel, and takes us 
over the Big Presque Isle River, 
through a few miles of cutover lands 


and then into the great hardwoods om 
We arrive: 
at the County Park (yet in its infan- 
cy), on the southwest corner of the: 
The: 
clean, sandy beach prompts us to don. 
our bathing suits and, while we are. 
enjoying a plunge, the “chef” prepares; 
a most palatable cooked-over-the-open, 


a steady downward slope, 


lake. The scenery,is wonderful. 


‘end of the lake to have dinner at | 
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=| 
fire meal. After lunch we procur 
boat from Ole, the custodian of Cc 
ty property, and try our luck with | 
grass pike—or pickerel, as the nati 
misnomer these fish. If our luck 
better than we might expect, a sm) 
mouthed black bass may enhance 
value of our catch. 7 


7, 
We présently cross over the so 


Gogebic Hotel. It often happens ti 
in the quiet of the early evening, \ 
white tailed deer come out of 
neighboring woods to pass in rey) 
over the lawn. We can count | 
selves lucky, however, were wet 
eatch a glimpse of one or more 
these beautiful animals during suc) 
short stay. 

As it is our object to spend the ¢; 
ing night in Watersmeet, we le 
Lake Gogebic at about 7 o'clock i 
strike thé trail going east at the fk 
The road leads tis Over two one ti 
famots trout streams, Peltotis Ch 
and the Slate River, and then to 
gebie station. From this point 
can seé the old stage road run 
due north through the woods to ‘Tk 
Gogebic. On this road, more | 
thirty years ago, our one and , 
outlaw, Hakey, held up a stage Ci 
in real wild west style. He has s) 
most of the intervening years in - 
ou, From Gogebic the road fol) 
the North Western right-of-way, cis 
ing Tenderfoot Creek a few mile|t 
the eastward and intersecting the i 
road a mile further on. We now f 
ceed to the west branch of them 
nagon River, the outlet of the lo 
est chain of lakes in the county. | 

A short distance beyond the r¢ 
we came to the Cisco brafich of! 
North Western which is privately 
ed and leads direct to this chails 


lakes. It is our intention to visit 
lakes later on from the Wisccil 
side. 


A quarter of a mile east of thei 
vate railroad a branch road break 
due north from the Cloverland ii 
The fact that there have been Hil 
cent heavy rains, warrants us to 1} 
a side excursion over two mile 
this “undressed” road into Turtle 
then to Beatons Lake. This is a 
beautiful body of water. A finep 
vate resort built on the crest 
grass covered hill everlooks the 
and suggests strongly the sports» 
ideals of rest and recreation. Hv«it 
shadows already darken the f 
shores 80 we must make our visit 
and get back to the main road. 
our way to Watersmeet we pass 


= 


a real “cool surprise.” He tel. 
that the creek comes from a clus}! 
fine springs about three-quarters) 
mile to the south of us. He al 
plains the reason why this sf 
forms a favorable site for a hate 
mentioning elevation, temper 
gallons per minute of flow and | 
requisites which enlighten us §) 
on the subject of fish propagatt 

As the county line is but a 
miles to the east with nothing ob 
interest along fhe road, we retl 
Watersmeet and cake the ro 
ing south to state line. At 
Lake we branch off to the left 
our respects to Lac Vieux D 
the Wisconsin side. This gr 
into Gogebic © 


the Gulf of Mexico. 4 

From Lac Vieux Desert we Hi 
way to.state line and thence! j 
ward, over Wisconsin soil, to 


Resort on Lake Mamie. We : 
(Continued on page 38 | 


fa 
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Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


in 
Step 
with 


TUN 


HAA 


oe (he Spirit 
a of Cloverland 


Main Bank 


IT IS a Cloverland bank, reflecting the spirit of optimism which is making 
the Upper Peninsula the most rapidly developing section of the United 
States. 


IT IS a FRIENDLY bank, with a particular interest in young men and 
their success. 


OES EAE EP 


eee RAL ARCH HMEE 


I'T IS the only bank in the Upper Peninsula maintaining a successful branch 
bank. 


IT IS a member of the Federal Reserve System and its Cashier is secretary- 
treasurer of the first National Farm Loan Association in the Upper Penin- 
Sula to be organized on a county-wide basis by a banker for his farmer 
customers. 


AAA nm 


IT HAS grown over one hundred per cent in the last four years. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF MENOMINEE heartily joins in inviting the 
1923 American Legion Michigan State Convention to the Upper Peninsula at 
the hustling city of Ironwood. Our officers «will be glad to meet the Legion 
delegates as they pass through Menominee and to inform them personally or 
by letter concerning this Upper Peninsula and what it offers to young men. 
WHEN YOU THINK of ‘“Cloverland”’ we want you to think of this strong 
and “‘Friendly”’ bank. 


Commercial Bank of Menominee 


“The Bank of the People” 


Resources Over $1,000,000.00 


North Menominee Branch 
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MOTOR 
MILEAGE 
BOOKS 


You business men who have used Railroad Mileage Books 
know their advantages—Why not provide yourself, your fam- 
ily, your employees with the same convenience when you or 
they travel by automobile? You can do so with the coupon 
books sold by the Standard Oil Company, (Ind.) 


~ 


Here Are Some of the Advantages: 


1. Coupons accepted as cash for RED CROWN GASOLINE, POLA- 
RINE, or any other S. O. Co. Product. 

2. Good at any of our Service Stations anywhere, and at many garages. 
3. Save time and trouble in making change, keeping records of deliv- 
eries, filing invoices, checking statements. 

4. Enables you to send any employee to our station and have exact 
check on every gallon that goes into each auto. 

5. For your protection no detached coupons are accepted—numbered 
book must be presented and coupons detached by our agent. 

6. Whenever requested, agent will give receipt showing exact amount 
of products delivered. 

7. If wife or daughter drives a car she can get supplies as needed with- 
out the bother of paying cash, or at home can have coupons detached for 
tank wagon deliveries. 

8. Any representative of the S. O. Co. will supply you with a book. 

9. $10.00 book contains cash value 190-5c coupons and 50-le coupons. 
10. $25.00 book contains cash value 490-5c coupons and 50-lc coupons. 


You Will Be Pleased With These Coupon Books. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


910 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


800 Farmers Came Down 
from North Dakota 


Last year about 800 farmers from North Dakota came to 
the National Dairy Exposition—and took home with them 
around 900 head of dairy cattle. Automobile caravans drove 
in from Wisconsin, Northern lowa and Minnesota, flooding 
the free parking space. 


All these visitors went home happier—wiser—broader 
minded. They had a good time and learned many valuable 
lessons about profitable dairying. 


This year’s Exposition is going to be bigger and better than 
ever before. Great displays of choice dairy cattle; pure-bred 
and grades—miles of machinery exhibits—U. S. Government 
and state exhibits—boys’ and girls’ club demonstrations— 
National Dairy Council’s Healthland Show and Milk Fairies 
Play—Good, clean entertainment of value—all this will be | 
there to see. | 

Housewives will be interested in the Health and Sanitation 
exhibits. Children will find real instruction in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department. 


You can’t afford to miss it. Get up a party and make it a 
real trip. Every live, up-to-date farmer should plan to attend, 


REMEMBER— 


The dates—October 7th to 14th. 
The place—St. Paul-Minneapolis. 
The rates—Reduced fares on all railroads. 


“Prosperity Follows the Dairy Cow” 
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2.000 Acres of Scab Free 
Potatoes 


ORTAGE COUNTY, Wisconsin, 

will have 2,000 acres of scab- 

free potatoes planted this spring 

as a result of the treating work 
now going on under the direction of 
County Agricultural Agent Ww. W. 
Clark. Last year only about 200 acres 
were planted with treated potato seed, 
and many Portage County farmers suf- 
fered heavy losses from scab. 

The agricultural committee mem- 
berg have been busy installing three of 
the largest potato treating vats in Wis- 
The three vats are running 
full capacity every day and will prob- 
ably treat over 13,000 bushels. Hach 
of the big tanks has a capacity of more 
than a carload of potatoes a day. 

Portage County is the largest potato 
growing area of the state and had a 
tuber acreage of about 25,000 last year. 
The crop amounted to about 2,000,000 
bushels and, according to Clark, the 
present. indications show about the 
same acreage. Rural New Yorkers are 
the leading variety of the county. 
There are many growers of certified 
seed potatoes scattered throughout this 
territory. ; 

Corrosive sublimate solution is used 
in the treatment of potato scab. Port- 
age County growers are using it at the 
rate of four ounces in 30 gallons, a 
strength of about 1 to 1,000. At the 
treating vat at Almond, the farmers 
are so enthusiastic over treating for 
potato scab that it is necessary to run 
an evening shift on the tank to do all 
the dipping. The other two tanks are 
being crowded to full capacity. The 
second vat is located at Amherst and 
there is a third tank at Blaine. 

The crates containing the tubers 
are sunk into the solution in the tanks 
and left there for at least an hour, 
when they are removed and allowed to 
drain. A rinsing with cold water 
completes the process. Three men are 
kept on the jump all day dipping pota- 
toes in this way. The strength of the 
dipping solution is maintained by add- 
ing about a quarter of an ounce for 
each four bushels treated of corrosive 
sublimate after each dip. 

Clark reports that the treatment 
costs the farmers about three cents a 
bushel. About 150 farmers are booked 
for seed treatment this season. Next 
year it is expected that a much larger 
number of farmers “will treat seed, 
Farmers are treating this year 
amounts varying from 50 to 300 bush- 
els each. 

Portage County is leading in the 
fight against potato scab. The three 
vats now in operation are the largest 
of their kind in the state. 

“Seeing is believing,” was the start 
of Portage County’s anti-scab cam- 
paign. Scab was bad in the potato 
country last year and caused tremen- 
dous losses. Something had to be 
done. A few farmers were advised by 
the agricultural committee members to 
try home treatment of seed potatoes. 
They followed this advice and used big 
barrels in which to dip their seed 
stock, . 

Soon a large enough following was 
obtained to make vat treatment a prac- 
tical method for combatting the 
dreaded scab. The Amherst vat was 
the first to be constructed. The Am- 
herst Potato Growers’ Association built 
the tank and contracted with the drug 
store owner to operate it under super- 
vision of the county agent. 

Over at Almond, in the southeastern 
corner of the county, scab was trou- 
bling a large number of growers, They 
saw what their neighbors at Amherst 
were doing and so they did likewise. 
A third community at Blaine prevailed 
upon the garage man to build a big 
tank and booked up orders for 3,000 
bushels. The garage man was build- 
ing a new garage, so he added to his 
plans and built a huge concrete tank 
in back of his garage. 

Not only do the sandy soils of Port- 
age County grow millions of bushels 
of potatoes, but they grow great quan- 
tities of soybeans as well and the pro- 

motion of soybean culture is another 
important project now being fostered 


consin. 
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by the county agricultural represen 
tives. ’ 

More than 1,500 acres of soybean: 
entitled Portage County to the leading 
position in the cultivation of this le 
gume last year. This acreage is being 
more than tripled this season, 
close to 5,000 acres will probably be 
sown before the end of June. q 

Soybeans are used largely for hay 
and silage in the “sand belt’ distriet 
Considerable seed is also harvested and 
sold, within and without the county 
The Portage County Soybean Associa 
tion boasts of a large membership | 
is functioning splendidly as a se 
marketing organization. 

A farmer near Almond has become 
so enthusiastic over soybean cultu 
that he is sowing 100 acres this sp 
to be plowed under and thus return the 
nitrogen and fertility to the soil. — 


Over 1,000 packets of soybean cul 
ture have been distributed over the 
county through bankers, growers and 
storekeepers. Wisconsin Pedigreed 
Early Black is the leading variety oi 
soybean being grown in Portage Co 
ty. : 

Community clubs boost farming 
help keep Portage County in the lea 
in potato, soybean and rye production 
Several community Holstein clubs, ¢ 
county Guernsey association and 2 
county Jersey association represent the 
livestock interests adequately. ; 

Typical of community farmers’ cli 
organized by the county agent is tl 
Farm Booster Club recently installe 
at Almond. Treating seed potatoes i 
a community vat brought the farmer; 
of this locality together. Occasion 
community meetings were held at od 
times during the winter, but were al 
ways called especially when expert 
visited the county to talk with th 
farmers about particular problems, — 

Three meetings culminated in 1 
formation of a club. . ; 

Portage County is not to be outdon 
in the eradication of tuberculosi 
among her dairy herds. A federal oi 
ficial is now doing accredited testin; 
in the county. Tax assessors are ir 
quiring about the advisability of are 
testing, and it is not improbable that | 
census of 3,300 Portage County fa 
ers will reveal an opportunity to ri) 
the county entirely of tuberculosis 
About 2,000 signers are needed 


up the county. Bei: 
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Sweetening So 


RUSH more limestone and appl) 
more phosphates” is the soil pr( 
gram needed throughout th) 

state for the year 1922, according t 

Griffith Richards, soil extension spe 

ialist of the University of Wisconsil 

“The goils of the state that are i 
the greatest need of lime are not ge 
ting it,’ says Mr. Richards, “but wit 
rapid advent of the portable crushe 

and through the co-operation of U 

limestone crushing industry, we hor 

to reach more farmers this year tha| 

ever before.” ‘3 

More than thirty portable crushe} 
are in use in the state at the presel 
time with an average capacity of fro)) 
two to three tons an hour and a fe 
larger crushers of from five to eig}| 
tons capacity. Rock County farme! 

have made the greatest progress i 

operative limestone crushing. Far 

ers own a number of crushers W 

charge 15 cents for each ton crushe 

the farmer keeping up the repair 

More than 5,000 tons were crushed b 

tween April 1 and October 1. S 

Acid phosphate and treble-super-pho 

phate, a by-product of the copper 1 

dustry, are the most generally accept 

forms of phosphorus, being less bul 
and in a more readily available fort 

Mr. Richards thinks that the pré 

economic depression should aul! 

every farmer to investigate most 
fully any scheme whereby his incon 

may be increased from 25 to 100 

cent at a cost of $4 or $5 an a 


' 
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MODEL F. 
By Gilbert Fabry, R. No. 1, Oconto, Wis. 
2 


“We plow six acres a day. We disc 15 acres in 10 hours, 
_ with our Model F Cletrac, pulling a Double Disc! and Drag be- 
_ hind on 10 gallons of Kerosene and three quarts of Oil. It is 
doing the work of three teams and three men. 


edhe 


- Frank Kugler, Jr., Pelican Lake, Wis. 


“If someone asked me how to better circumstances on a 
_ farm, I’d say, “buy a Cletrac Tractor.” I had concluded that 
_ this country was too rough and soil too light for tractors until 
along came the Cletrac of Cleveland. Its performance sur- 
rised me. When farming is a pleasure, give me a tractor and 
let that tractor be a Cletrac.” 


Fr: C. Featherly, Chatham, Mich. 


“I have the small Model F Cletrac and am very much 
| pleased with it. Many people think it is too small, as I did, but 
| after using it, I find it all that is claimed. I have plowed, disced, 
| pulled stumps and stones. In fact, I haven’t tried anything that 
| it will not do.” 


| J Fred Tombin, Townsend, Wis. 


__ “I am certainly very proud of my Model F Cletrac, don’t see 
| how I ever got along without it. “We did not use a horse on 
| our place this Spring. I am pulling two 14 inch Plows up hills 
| where a 10-20 Tractor had to take plows out of the 
| ground to make the grade. It is said a poor man cannot af- 
_ ford a tractor—they are the ones who can afford tractors.”’ 
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Your Neighbor Likes His 
CLETRAC TRACTOR 


4 READ WHAT HE SAYS! 


MODEL W. 


L. F. Hale, Crivitz, Wis. 


“We are delighted with our Cletrac, it does any work we ask 
it to do—no kicking or sweating, no matter how long the day, 
it plows up hill as well as down. We find it equal to four teams 
and four drivers in hot weather. From what I have seen of 
tractors, | would advise anyone buying a tractor to select a 
Cletrac,”? 


Frank A. Kudick, Merrill, Wis. 


“TL wouldn’t want anything but a crawler Tractor. Have 
used my Cletrac 4 year with no trouble. Haved used it on the 
road, baling hay and filling silos. Have run about 1,000 miles 
on gravel roads and the tracks are the same as when | bought 
the tractor. They could not sell me a wheel tractor now since 
I have had experience with both types.” 


Frank Bizjak, Crivitz, Wis. 


“I like my Ctetrac very much, I can do all kinds of work 
with it. I wish all my friends would buy Cletrac, Tractors.” 


L. Jensen, Ewen. Mich. 


“T have hada Tractor and a 15-27 Tractor, and 
finally purchased a Cletrac. I think they are the best all-around 
machine | have seen. From the very beginning of the tractor 
fever I had a desire to try a Cletrac, and while my expectations 
ran high, they were fully realized. 1 would advise anyone to 
buy a Cletrac.” 


Hundreds of Other Cletrac Owners Throughout Cloverland 


37 Oneida St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Are Expressing the Same Satisfaction. 


NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 


614 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 


113 Callon St., Wausau, Wis. 
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Larry Livingston, the Greatest Living 
Enemy of Noxious Stumps. 


a4 ELL my dear’— and Paul 
Bunyan, favorite stump 

puller, from his corner in 

the box-car which was 

conveying him, with the rest of the 


mechanical hired hands who had 
helped “Larry” Livingston put over 


his land-clearing campaign in upper 
Michigan this year, turned to “Eliza- 
beth,” the horse-power puller: “Ts 
been a hard grind for us all, that’s 
true. But I’m satisfied, for I feel 
confident that, with the start, and the 
help we have given the farmers of 
Cloverland, they will go ahead, this 
year, and finish up to 60,000 acres 
which ‘Larry’ has predicted.” 

The occasion for the above marked 
the close of the campaign, waged by 
Larry Livingston, land-clearing expert, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
A. J. McAdams, dynamite “shark,” and 
other skilled workers, throughout the 
upper peninsula oi Michigan this year. 
It was a war on stumps—a bravely 
fought, energentic battle which has 
won for Cloverland eighty-six acres 
actually cleared through their effort, 
approximately 2,700 “posted” farmers 
and a host of land-clearing enthusiasts 
who are pledged to “carry on” for 
the future. It was the opening shot 
to reclaim, for the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, some 5,000,000 or more 
acres of cut-over agricultural land— 
areas adequately adapted, by reason of 
the structure of their soils—for di- 
versified agriculture. 

For eight weeks—from May 1 to 
June 28—‘“Larry” Livingston and his 
crew of stump dentists blasted their 
way about the peninsula, conducting 
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Paul Bunyun, Champ Stump Pulle 
Talks It Over With His Colleague 


Biyasle 
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Publicity Manager, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


thirty-eight schools of instruction, for 
“700 farmers in Cloverland, this be- 
ing the number who will receive certi- 
ficates for having actually partici- 
pated in the work and who showed, 
through their use of the various imple- 
ments, an intimate knowledge of the 
methods of land- 


inodern, up-to-date 
clearing, as taught by Larry’s short 
course. 


Although only those farmers who 
actually participated in the work, and 
who qualified, were given the certifi- 
cates, approximately 10,000 people wit- 
nessed the work of the land clearing 
schools during the eight weeks of in- 
struction. The train itself, consisting 
of nine cars, was a feature of unusual 
interest, for it comprised a complete 
land-clearing outfit from A to Z. And 
by that we mean that the train boast- 
ed every modern convenience—from a 
power-generating and lighting system 
to a radio outfit. 

Unfavorable weather, unless it pro- 
hibited the efficient use of the trac- 
tors, stump pullers, pilers and other 
equipment, was no obstacle. Rain or 
shine, crowd or no crowd (but there 
was always a crowd) meant nothing 
to Cloverland’s land-clearing crew. 
They were on the job, every working 
day in the week, and not once did 
they slip up on their schedule of 
thirty-eight schools. 

It was a proposition of “learn by 
doing” and every farmer who attended 
the various schools was given the 
opportunity, and urged to accept it, 
of taking a hand in the work. ; 

Practically every known obstacle 
was met and overcome, as far as the 
condition of the land is concerned. 
Stumps of every known size and 
variety, from the great white-pine, 
deep rooted fellows to the small green 
grubs in the sandy areas, were 
numbered among the 6,000 or more 
which paid the toll for the season’s 
work. On plain and hillside, in dry 
and marshy areas, they worked, and, 
in fact, as concerns the land-clearing 
on any type of cutover land, there is 
no cause, now, to say: “It can’t be 
done.” 

The outfit featured, in its equip- 
ment, two tractors—a Cletrac and a 
Fordson: two hand-pullers; one Kir- 
stin horse-power puller; a piler and, 
last but by no means least, old “Paul 
Bunyan,” the great,’ mallet-shaped 
hammer that performed miracles dur- 
ing the eight week’s work. 

The largest school held, in the Otter 
Lake district, brought out 650 per- 
sons to witness the work, To the 
community of Wakefield, in Gogebic 


When Paul is Defied, a Charge of Dynamite Soon Settles the Argument 


county, goes the credit for the largest 
number of course certificates to be 
granted to the farmers at a single 
school—258. 

For popularity, among the farmers, 
“Paul Bunyan” was easily the favorite. 
The ease with which this giant maul, 
when set, handle up, against a stump, 
would up-root the most stubborn of the 
stumps, excited the interest and ad- 
miration of every farmer who attended 
the schools. It is a safe assumption 
that the original ‘Paul’ used during 
the courses of instruction would find 
a host of prodigies were he to go 
back over his territory today. 

Having succeeded in actually clear- 
ing some 86 acres of land during the 
eight week’s of instruction—averag- 
ing two and one-half acres at each of 
the thirty-eight schools—and estimat- 
ing that every cleared acre has a pro- 
ducing value of $30, it is readily seen 
that Upper Michigan is richer today 
by approximately $2,500 than before 
“Larry” and his crew set out. 

The credit for the success of Clover- 


land’s land-clearing campaign gi 
jointly, to the state department 
agriculture, the Michigan Agriculti 
College, the Upper Peninsula 

velopment Bureau and those 
Cloverland’s counties which voted 
support the work, financially. ' 
above-named agencies shared the 
pense of the school and assisted 
other ways, in making it possible, 
was a sort of “first-aid” idea for 
farmer—a plan which is already wi 
ing out effectively in other secti 
of the country where it is in operat 


A similar campaign is being plan 
for the lower peninsula of Michi 
this fall. The details are incomp]) 
but the project itself has been pri 
cally decided upon. Michigan 
awakening to her agricultural pi 
bilities. A plan, recently formul, 
by Michigan’s agricultural departm 
John A. Doelle, commissioner, 
ae for the reclamation of § 

3,000,000 acres of idle lands. 
RoE clearing is one important fea 
of that plan. 


Paul Bunyun Hammer Taking a Hitch on an Obstreperous Stump 


Michigan Grown Alfalfa’ 


HAT extensive production of al- 

falfa seed in. Michigan followed 

favorable conditions of last year, 
and that this seed proved to be a con- 
siderable factor in the planting of an 
increased acreage this spring, is the 
statement of Prof. J. F. Cox, head of 
the farm crops department at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. Esti- 
mates place the home grown alfalfa 
seed used in Michigan at at least 175,- 
000 pounds. 


“It has not yet been proven that 
alfalfa seed production is commercial- 
ly profitable in Michigan on a large 
seale,”’ says Professor Cox, “but many 
farmers have found it advantageous to 
set aside several acres for seed pro- 
duction for their own use and for sale 
in the neighborhood. 


“Home grown seed from well estab- 
ished fields of proved hardiness is, if 
properly matured, excellent for plant- 
ing in Michigan. Should the mid-sum- 
mer and late summer season prove to 
be warm, with average or less than 
average rainfall, the second crop of 
alfalfa can be expected to set seed 
successfully, if allowed to stand for 
seed production, 


“The heaviest yields of alfalfa! 
are secured from, fields on light li 
Old fields which are becoming} 
usually set seed better than new? 
ings. The yields reported to the! 
crops department at M. A. C. d! 
the past season by farmers wh 
duced seed range from one to} 
and one-half bushels per ac?) 
average of approximately two | 

Ki 


per acre. 


“An extensive increase is 
made by members of the Mici 
Crop Improvement Association 
new Hardigan alfalfa, recent) 
leased from the breeding plots off 
F. A. Spragg, of the college st 
A considerable supply of this! 
seed yielding strain should be 
able for next year’s planting. 

“Where possible Grimm, C0 
or other alfalfa varieties of } 
dependability should be savel 
seed.” 


i 
h 


F 
, 


| 
| 


A little landscape architect? 
the farm may seem _ foolish to} 
farmers, but just the same any ! 
is proud of it when he sees how! 
nicer the farm looks. & 


“ 
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‘he Three Essentials—Sales, | 
Advertising, Service 


By NORVAL A. HAWKINS 


vector of Sales, Advertising and Service Advisory Staff, General Motors Corporation 


EK ARE passing through a 
strenuous period in the 
automobile industry. The 
\ old methods that have 
acterized the whole industry as 
g flighty, vacillating and extrava- 
, can no longer survive. The big 
ts of the future must come out 
that has been wasted in the past. 


. strict painstaking business-like 
omy will be the order of the new 
~The manufacturer who follows 
‘eful, slip-shod methods in the de- 
, manufacture and marketing of 
yroduct can no longer survive and 
he same token, the distributor or 
er who has hovered under the 
action of a sellers’ market must 
x close shop or get in step with 
conditions. 


believe that the future of the 
motive industry is absolutely se- 
because it is based on a univer- 
and ever-increasing demand for 
and economical transportation. 


believe that success will attend 
3 companies which make an in- 
tent study of the public’s needs 
apply the knowledge thus gained 
ie design, manufacture and dis- 
tion of their products. 

believe that leadership in the in- 
ty will be identified with quan- 
production, broad scale scientific 
handising and a perfect co-ordi- 
i of all essential activities. 
utomobile manufactures lead all 
‘ts in the fields of scientific re- 
th, invention, engineering, pro- 
ng and manufacturing. The ef- 
icies and economies exercised in 
modern plants are the standards 
e world, but the injection of sim- 
standards and efficiencies into 
methods of advertising, selling 
‘servicing is yet to be accom- 


fe are still marketing our prod- 
very much as we did fifteen years 
he importance of a highly ef- 
t marketing organization can- 
ye overlooked. 
asmuch as sales concern every- 
in a business, they should in 
© everybody’s concern. There- 
t should be your aim that each 
dyee shall be made to regard 
lf as a salesman, and instruct- 
his function and shown his op- 
ities as such so that he may 
good and not a bad salesman. It 
ssible to exaggerate the im- 
that would be given to sales if 
, were. co-ordinated intelligent di- 
mm of the thoughts of all your 
jyed men and women toward a 
ion objective. 
order to accomplish this result, 
vhole organization must be per- 
2d with the selling idea. That 
he. principals of salesmanship 
'be used throughout the busi- 
‘taking the place of arbitrary 
r, and using objective methods 
id of subjective methods, to get 
3 done. 
%w many here realize that our 
& processes today are so inef- 
t that they amount to more in 
than all the processes of produc- 
Efficiency in automobile manu- 
*e has been raised to a very high 
€, and so far outstrips efficien- 
‘distribution, that the costs of 
i versus marketing cars are 
ther out of proportion. In order 
ing business back, selling costs 
lowered, so that the markets 


.e widened. 
Wertising is a second major es- 
1 to our job of bringing business 
dvertising is only a form of 
It is an advance card of the 
salesman, in most _ busi- 
. Sales and advertising are es- 
lly inter-related, but it is aston- 
how little real salesmanship 
Is in the average advertising, 
iat a poor advertiser the aver- 
esman is. 


} 
( 


“Tt is simply common sense that 
sales work and advertising should be 
perfectly co-ordinated, but they sel- 
dom are. Good advertising, properly 
co-ordinated with selling, is one of 
the most important agencies of eco- 
nomical distribution. But average 
advertising is either grossly or par- 
tially wasteful because it is not in- 
telligently tied up with a sales ob- 
jective. 


“T would hesitate to say how much 
money is being wasted in advertising 
at the present time. I know that ev- 
ery advertising man will agree with 
me that it is tremendous. 

“Hivery dollar unnecessarily added 
to costs, every dollar that does not 
represent full value to the ultimate 
user or buyer of the product,’is a 
detriment to the success of a busi- 
ness. The wastes of inefficient ad- 
vertising, like the wastes of ineffi- 
cient personal selling, have piled up 
enormous burdens that must be car- 
ried by efficient production. 

The reason for poor salesmanship 
and poor advertising lies in superfi- 
cial thinking about distribution, Au- 
tomobile manufacturers have had 
keen vision in engineering—some of 
them have seen pretty clearly in ac- 
tual production—but not many of the 
existing companies show real fore- 
sight in distribution. All the compa- 
nies make their selling hard work be- 
cause they don’t start from the funda- 
mental comprehension of what should 
be sold. They have been striving 
against each other to sell goods; 
whereas they should have worked pri- 
marily to sell the ideas of motor tray- 
el, transport, and traction. 

“In my opinion the automobile ad- 
vertising of the future will be domi- 
nated by the organization which first 
establishes and which maintains the 
unique standard of ideas of motor 
travel transport to the fore, and puts 
facts of quality, implied but seldom 
stated, far to the rear. 

“Generally speaking, service in the 
automotive industry has been handled 
in a careless and inefficient manner. 
In the majority of cases, it has been 
looked upon as a necessary evil—a 
side issue, subordinate to the major 
activity of building and selling com- 
plete units. 

“Motor cars, in the future, are going 
to be sold from the back door of the 
shop rather than from the sales floors, 
across mahogany tables. Those of us 
who expect to survive keen competi- 
tion in a permanent buyer’s market 
must get our ‘house-in-order.’ 

“Pfficient service is most effective 
insurance to take out on the future 
prosperity of the automotive manu- 
facturer. 

“When such a mechanical product 
as an automobile is sold, service is 
necessary corollary to sales and ad- 
vertising. One of the fundamental 
principles of management, therefore, 
is that service, sales and advertising 
are essentially inter-related and must 
be governed by the same general pol- 
icy if perfect co-ordination is to be 
effected. 

“Service is not a matter of minor 
concern, to be considered after the 
purchase of a car, aS a mere incident. 
It is of major importance. Properly 
co-ordinated with selling and adver- 
tising, service policies should be the 
most powerful means of building up 
your business. 

“In the future automobiles and the 
service that must inevitably follow 
will have to be sold and sold hard— 
our most valuable allies are our car 
owners whose continued good will 
rests largely in the hands of our serv- 
ice men. 

“If the purchase of an automobile 
itself completed the selling transac- 
tion, if we had nothing but motor cars 
to sell, our industry would be dead in- 


(Continued on page 36) 


Elesan 


Any mother knows what constitutes 
true elegance in her baby’s stroller— 
graceful, pleasing lines, flawless weav- 
ing, fine flexible wickers, no sharp ends, 
handsome upholstery, harmonious 
finish, staunch construction. This ele- 
gance is within reach of every mother. 


It was Marshall B. Lloyd who in- 
vented the method and loom which 
produce Baby Carriages and Wicker 
Furniture thirty times faster and finer 
than hand weaving. These inventions 
cut labor costs, enabling us to weave 
the finest wickers, add the latest refine- 
ments and still sell our wicker products 
at very moderate prices. 


| Lloyd Baby Carriages can always 
be recognized by the exclusive “‘shell’’ 
design of the bodies—a graceful bowl 
shape, woven of endless wicker, with 
a continuous sweeping curve from side 
to front, unbroken by corners or by 
concealed short ends of wicker. 


Pat. Process : 
Li (U3 Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


e -~ 
The Lloyd Manufacturing Company ie 
(Hey wood-Wakefield Co.) x Ps ae The Lloyd 
Menominee, Michigan - Manufacturing 


oe Company 
i (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
er e Dept. 00, Menominee, Mich. 


aa Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Mothers 

— of the World,”’ telling about the remarkable 

B a inventions which made possible the wonderfully 

beautiful Lloyd Loom Woven Baby Carriages and 
2 Furniture, and illustrating many charming styles. 


aa 
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i | Free{|Tourist°Camp Along Bay Shore Drive 
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Menominee County 


Entrance and Exit to 


CLOVERLAND 


Tourists are cordially invited to take advantage of Menominee County’s 
good roads and be.utifully scenic drives leading to mnumerable FREE 
CAMP SITES, and connecting with all trunk highways to and from the 
great Cloverland region. Information Bureaus are located at all con- 
venient stops. 


Follow Route 15 


Wisconsin Route 15 leads directly into Menominee. Michigan, where it 
connects with Michigan Route 15. Michigan Route 14 goes direct to 
Lake Superior, and intersects the FAMOUS CLOVERLAND TRAIL, 
(Michigan Route 12) in the northern part of Menominee County. * 


Rail and Water Routes 


Excellent railway service is provided for Menomtnu-e, and special re- 
duced tourist rates are now in effect. Boat trips may %e made from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to Menominee, or from Detrois via Sault Ste. 
Marie, Marquette or Houghton, thence by rail to Menominee. 


Make Your Trip Profitable 


There are excellent opportunities for investments ta good agricultural 
land, unimproved and partly improved, in Menomsaee County, which 
leads the entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan in agricultural develop- 
ment, crops of all knds, live stock and dairying, and lias more cheese 
factories than any county in the State of Michigan. 
opportunities. 


Cut-Over Land $10 to $25 An Acre 


Good business 


For Free Literature and Further Information, Write to 
Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


&® This advertisement is authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors 
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By REX BEACH 
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HY he chose Buffalo Paul An-, 
derson never knew, unless 
perhaps it had more news- 
papers than Bay City, Michi- 
gan, and because his ticket expired in 
the vicinity of Buffalo. For that mat- 
ter, why he should have given up an 
easy job as the mate of a tugboat to 
enter the tortuous paths of journal- 
ism the young man did not know, and, 
lacking the introspective faculty, he 
did not stop to analyze his motives. 
So far as he could discover he had felt 
the call to higher endeavor, and just 
naturally had heeded it. Such things 
as practical experience and education- 
al equipment were but empty words to 
him, for he was young and hopeful, 
and the world is kind at twenty-one. 


He had hoped to enter his chosen 
field with some financial backing, and 
to that end, when the desire to try his 
hand at literature had struck him, he 
had bought an interest in a smoke-con- 
sumer which a fireman on another tug- 
boat had patented. In partnership 
with the inventor he had installed one 
of the devices beneath a sawmill boil- 
er as an experiment. Although the 
thing consumed smoke surprisingly 
well, it likewise unharnessed such an 
amazing army of heat-units that it 
melted the crown-sheet of the boiler; 
whereupon the sawmill men, being sin- 
gularly coarse and unimaginative fel- 
lows, set upon the patentee and his 
partner with ash-rakes, draw-bars, and 
other ordinary, unpatented implement; 
a lumberjack beat hollowly upon their 
ribs with a peavy, and that night 
young Anderson sickened of smoke- 
consumers, harked anew to the call of 
journalism, and hiked, arriving in Buf- 
falo with seven dollars and fifty cents 
to the good. 

For seven dollars, counted out in 
advance, he chartered a furnished 
room for a week, the same carrying 
with it a meal at each end of the day, 
which left in Anderson’s possession a 
superfluity of fifty cents to be spent in 
any extravagance he might choose. 

Next day he bought a copy of each 
newspaper and, carefully scanning 
them, selected the one upon which to 
bestow his reportorial gifts. This 
done, he weighed anchor and steamed 
through the town in search of the of- 
fice. Walking in upon the city editor 
of The Intelligencer, he gazed with 
benevolent approval upon that busy 
gentleman’s broad back. He liked the 
place, the office suited him, and he de- 
cided to have his desk placed over by 
the window. 

After a time the editor wheeled, dis- 
playing a young, smooth, fat face, out 
of which peered gray-blue eyes with 
pin-point pupils. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“Here I am,” said Anderson. 

“So it appears. What do you want?” 

“Work.” 

“What kind?” 

“Newspapering.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Anything.” 

“Well, well!” cried the editor. “You 
don’t look much like a newspaper 
man.” 

“lm not one—yet. 
to be,” 

“Where have you worked?” 

“Nowhere! You see, I’m really a 
playwright.” 

The editor’s face showed a bit of in- 
terest. “Playwright, eh? Anderson! 
Anderson!” he mused. “Don’t recall 
the name.” 

“No,” said Paul; “I’ve never written 
any plays yet, but I’m going to. That’s 
why I want to sort of begin here and 
get the hang of this writing game.” 

A boy entered with some proofs at 
that moment and tossed them upon 
the table, distracting the attention of 
the newspaper man. The latter wheel- 
ed back to his work and spoke curtly 
over his shoulder. 


But I’m going 
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“V’m not running a school of jour 
nalism. Good-by.” 
“Maybe you’d like me to do a litth 
space work—?” 
“Vd never like you. 
busy.” 
Anderson retired gracefully, jinglin . 
his scanty handful of nickels an 
dimes, and a half-hour later thrus), 
1 
| 
) 


Get out. Tn 


himself boldly in upon another editoi) 
but no better result. He made th 
rounds of all the offices; although it) 
variably rebuffed he became mor} 
firmly convinced than ever that jouw 
nalism was his designated sphere. | 


That night after dinner he retire; 
to his room with the evening paper! 
wedged a chair against his bed, ani 
hoisting his feet upon the wash-stan), 
absorbed the news of the day. It we 
ineffably sweet and satisfying to Ti 
thus identified with the profession |) 
letters, and it was immeasurably moll, 
dignified than “tugging” on the Sag) 
naw River. Once he had _ schoole 
himself in the tricks of writing, he d_ 
cided he would step to higher thiny 
than newspaper work, but for the pre_ 
ent it was well to ground himself firi| 
ly in the rudiments of the craft. if 

In going through the papers he nt) 
ed one topic which interested him, 
“similar mystery” story on the seco}, 
page. From what he could gath«) 
he judged that much space had alrea// 
been given to it; for now, inasmu{ 
as no solution offered, the item wi 
dying slowly, the major portion p 
each article being devoted to a reha}) 
of similar unsolved mysteries. 

Anderson read that the body of t3 
golden-haired girl still lay at 
Morgue, unidentified. Bit by bit’ 
pieced together the lean story that s2 
was a suicide and that both the pole 
and the press had failed in their E 
forts to unearth the least particle f 
information regarding her. In spi 
of her remarkable beauty and cert 
unusual circumstances connected 
her death investigation had led » 
where. 4 

On the following day Anderson agi 
walked into the editorial-rooms , 
The Intelligencer and greeted (¢ 
smooth, fat-faced occupant thereof 

“Anything doing yet?” he inquire, 

“Not yet,” said the newspaper mf, 
with a trace of annoyance in his voe. 
As the applicant moved out he ha d 
him at the door with the words: A 
Wait!” 

Anderson’s heart leaped. After Il 
he thought, perseverance would— | 

“Not yet, nor soon.” The edo 
smiled broadly, and Paul realized fa! 
the humor in those pin-point eyes q 
rather cruel. ; 

Five other calls he made that i 
to be greeted gruffly in every insta 
except one. One man encouraged i. 
slightly by saying: 1] 

“Come back next week; I may I¥ 
an opening then.” A 

In view of the “pay-as-you a 


policy in vogue at Anderson’s b 
ing-house he knew there could b 
next week for him, therefore he 
quired: 

“How about a 
the meantime? 
that stuff.” 

“You are?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“Did you ever do any?” 5 

“No. But I’m good, just the sal 

“Fuh!” the editor grunted. “The 
no room now, and, come to thin 
it, you needn’t bother to get ar 
next week. I can’t break in new D2 

That evening young Anderson @# 
repaired to his room with his haié 
of daily papers, and again he 
them thoroughly. He was byt 
means discouraged as yet, for his ¥ 
had just begun—there were stillf 
days of grace, and prime mini® 
have been made overnight, nao’ 
have fallen in five days. Six caw 


. 
| 


: 
little space wor 
I’m pretty goo¢ 


— 


i September, 1922 


iday for five days, that meant th’ 
chances for a job. It was a cinch! 
Hidden away among the back pages 
/once more he encountered the golden- 
feaired-girl story, and although one 
paper featured it a bit because of 
some imaginary clue, the others treat- 
fed it casually, making public the in- 
ihe. Mors ‘hat the body still lay at 


the Morgue, a silent, irritating thing 
jof mystery. 

') On the third day Paul made his usu- 
‘al round of calls. He made them more 
‘quickly now because he was recog- 
‘nized, and was practically thrown out 
of each editorial sanctum. His seren- 
‘ity remained unruffled, and his confi- 
“dence undisturbed. Of all the six edi- 
‘tors, Burns, of The _ Intelligencer, 
treated him worst, adding ridicule to 
his gruffness, a refinement of cruelty 
which annoyed the young steamboat 
man. Anderson clenched his hard- 
knuckled hand and estimated the dis- 
‘tance from editorial. ear to point of 
‘literary chin, but realized in time that 
jstoaboat methods were out of place 
rb. ‘e in the politer realms of journal- 
vism. 

Four times more he followed his 
daily routine, and on Monday morning 
Jarose early to avoid his landlady. His 
Jweek was up, his nickels and dimes 
were gone, nevertheless he spent the 
day on his customary rounds. He 
‘crept in late at night, blue with the 
Yeold and rather dazed at his bad luck; 
‘he had eaten nothing since the morn- 
ing before, and he knew that he dared 
‘not show up at the breakfast-table 
the next morning, For the time being 
discouragement settled upon him; it 
settled sucdenly like some _ heavy 
smothering thing; it robbed *.im of 
Yhope and redoubled his hunger. He 
Nawoke at daylight, roused by the sense 
Sof his defeat. then tiptoed out while 
yet the landlady was abed, and spent 
the day looking for work along the 
Swater-front. But winter had tied up 
‘the shipping, and he failed, as he like- 
lwise failed at sundry employment 
) agencies where he offered himself in 
Jany capacity. 
> At noon he wandered into the park, 
J and, finding a sheltered spot, sunned 
‘himself as best he could. He picked 
‘up the sheets of a wind-scattered pa- 
"per and read until the chill December 
‘afternoon got into his bones and forced 
‘him to his feet. The tale of the un- 
‘identified girl at the Morgue recurred 
\to him when he read the announce- 
‘ment that she would be buried two 
lidays later in the Potter’s Field. Per- 
thaps the girl had starved for lack of 
fwork, he refiected. Perhaps hunger 
jand cold had driven her to her death. 
| Certainly those two were to blame for 
‘many a tragedy calculated to mystify 
‘warmly clad policemen and well-fed 
| reporters. 
|)” When he stole, shivering, into his 
| bleak bed-room, late that night, he 
found a note pinned upon his pillow. 
| Of course the landlady needed her 
i rent—all landladies were iu need of 
i money—and of course he would get 
Hout in the morning. He was glad she 
‘had not turned him out during the 
) day, for this afforded him sanctuary 
for another night at least. After to- 
I/morrow it would be a park bench for 
his. 


’ 


) He left his valise behind in the 
‘morning, rather lamenting the fact 


\'that the old lady could not wear the 
shirts it contained, and hoping that 
she would realize a sufficient sum from 
‘their sale to pay his bill. 

It was late afternoon when he com- 
‘menced his listless tramp toward the 
Rewspaper offices. Since Burns had 
become his pet aversion, he saved him 
for the last, framing a few farewell 
remarks befitting the death of hopes 
| like his, and rehearsing an exit speech 
‘suitable to mark his departure from 
the field of letters. 

When he finally reached The Intelli- 
/gencer editorial-rooms, Burns rounded 
'on him angrily. 

“For the love of Mike! 

B here again?” he demanded. 

“T thought you might like to have 
| some space work—” 

“By heavens! You’re persistent.” 
*Yes.” 

“We editors are an unfeeling lot, 
§) aren’t we?” the fat young man inquir- 
"ed. “No temrerament, no apprecia- 
tion.” He law “ed woiselessly. 
t 4 


Are you 


“Give me a job,” Anderson cried, his 


voice breaking huskily. “T’ll make 
good. I'll do anything.” 
“How long do you intend to keep 


bothering me?” questioned Burns. 
Anderson’s. cheeks were blue and the 
backs of his legs were trembling from 


weakness, but he repeated, stolidly: 
“Give me a job. I—I won’t bother you 
after that. I’ll1 make good, see if I 
don’t.” 

“You think well of yourself, don’t 
you?” 

“Tf you thought half as well of me 
as I do,’ Paul assured him, “I’d be 


your star reporter.” 

“Star hell!” testily cried the editor. 
“We haven’t got such a thir They 
don’t know they’re alive, except on 
pay-day. Look at this blond girl at 
the Morgue—they’ve wasted two weeks 
on that case.” He paused suddenly, 
then his soft lips spread, showing his 
sharp, white teeth. Modifying his tone, 
he continued: ‘Say, I rather like you, 
Anderson, you’re such a blamed nui- 
sance, You’ve half convinced me that 
you’re a genius.” 

The younger man’s hunger, which 
had given up in despair, raised its head 
and bit into his vitals sharply. 

“Maybe I—’” 

“I’ve a notion to give you a chance.” 

“That’s all I want,” the caller qua- 
vered, in- a panic. “Just give me a 
toe-hold, that’s all.’ His voice broke 
in spite of his effort to hold it steady. 
Burns wasn’t a bad sort, after all; 
just grouchy. and irritable. Perhaps 
this was merely his way. 

Burns continued: ‘Well, I will give 
you an assignment, a good assignment, 
too, and if you cover it I'll put you on 
permanently. I’11 do more than that, 
l’ll pay you what we pay our best man, 
if you make good. That’s fair, isn’t 
gee 

He smiled benignly, and the soon-to- 
be reporter’s wits went capering off in 
a hysterical stampede. Anderson felt 
the desire to wring the fellow’s hand. 

“All that counts in this office is effi- 
ciency,” the latter went on. “We play 
no favorites. When aman delivers the 
goods we boost him; when he fails we 
fire him. There’s no sentiment here, 
and I hold my job merely because I’m 
the best man in the shop. Can you go 
to work, tonight?” 

“Why—why—yves, sir!” 

“Very well. That’s the spirit I like. 
You can take your time on the story, 
and you needn’t come back till you 
bring it.” 

“Ves. sire” 

“Now pay attention, here it is. About 
two weeks ago a blond girl committed 


1o 
is. 


suicide in a Main Street boarding- 
house. The body’s down at the Morgue 
now. Find out who she is.” He turn- 


ed back to his desk and began to work, 

The hungry youth behind him ex- 
perienced a sudden sinking at the 
stomach. All at once he became hope- 
lessly empty and friendless, and he felt 
his knees urging him to sit down. He 
next became conscious that the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Burns were shaking a bit, 
as if he had encountered a piece cf 
rare humor. After an instant, when 
Anderson made no move to go, the 
man at the desk wheeled about, expos- 
ing a bloated countenance purple with 
suppressed enjoyment. 

“What’s the matter?” he giggled. 
“Don’t you want the job? I can’t tell 
you any more about the girl; that’s all 
we know. The rest is up to you. You'll 
find out everything, won’t you? Please 
do, for your own sake and the sake of 
The Intelligencer. Yes, yes, I’m sure 
you will, because you’re a g od news- 
paper man—you told me so yourself.” 
His appreciation of the jest threatened 
to strangle him. 

“Mr. Burns,” began the other, “I— 
I’m up against it. I guess you don’t 
know it, but I’m hungry. I haven’t 
eaten for three days.” 

At this the editor became positively 
apoplectic. 

“Oh yes—yes, I do!” He nodded vig- 
orously. “You show it in your face, 
That’s why I went out of my way to 
help you. He! He; He: Now you 
run along and get me the girl’s name 
and address while I finish this proof. 
Then come back and have supper with 
me at the Press Club.” Again 
chortled and snickered, whereupon 
something sullen and fierce awoke in 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Thes@jie Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At 318.50- 


Are the best values offered 
in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
worth while could have 
sproduced such a remark- 
able suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men’s 
Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. T 
models are made in three 
button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


he men’s 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First-—-Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third--Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 


to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


I.auerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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9,000 Sheep in This Cloverland Herd 


Easy Curve Ahead 


Dairying Is Becomi 


Make Your Trip Next St 


Look at the pictures on these pages and think what they repres 
ket in the most productive iron mining region in the country, 
Can you beat it—farming, mining, lumbering? Here is your. 
vacation in the solitude of uncut forests,. or take life easy at a 
and game you want. See it all next summer. We will show yo 
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Beef Cattle and A Real Cowboy in Cloverland 


You'll Just Float Around 


in Gogebic County 


w Life-time Opportunity! 
tock production, general farming, surrounding a good local mar- 


}f vast areas of virgin timber, and all accessible over good roads. 
time to own a farm home of your own and prosper; to spend a Comfortable Farm Residences Here, Also 
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To Be Pretty Map Out Proper Program of Life 


VF YOU want to be pretty—and who 
doesn’t?—map out for yourself the 
proper program of life, and there 

you are. 

Have I proven it? Of course not, 
but what matter—you take the recom- 
mendation of a bald-headed barber for 
& guaranteed hair-tonic, and you might 
just as reasonably take this from me. 

To be beautiful: 

Live regularly and _ temperately, 
sleeping every night either in the open 
or with the windows raised wide. Eat 
generously of vegetables and fruits, 
sparingly of starches and sugars and 

1eats, and drink a great deal of wa- 
ter. 

Exercise daily in the open air. If 

ju can play a game so much the bet- 
ter, for that will inject pep into you, 
and give you a sparkle in your eye and 
elasticity in your step. 

Bathe often enough to keep your 

in clean and well ventilated. 

The mental is fifty-fifty with the 
oiysical in making you pretty. Do not 
‘orry nor strain, but be happily active, 

jur mind filled with beautiful images, 
sweet dreams, ennobling thoughts, and 
kindly purposes, and cultivate a real 

terest in people and things. No slug- 
gish intellect can project a beautiful 

ce, A tense or harassed face is not 
pretty, and neither is a stupid one. 

To be sure, all this will not give you 
symmetrical eye-brows, an Apollo 
nose, three-cornered, kiss-inviting 
mouth, nor the regular features of a 
movie star. But a keen intellect and a 
gracious soul give a beauty of expres- 
sion which, if combined with a shape- 
ly form and a clear complexion, go a 
long way toward beauty. 

There is one more point, however. 
You must be, to a certain extent, in 
style, or you will look garish and 
erude, rather than attractive. Even 

ore, you must be artistic in get-up, 
understanding the principles of line 
and color and harmony. 

Yes, it is some job to be pretty. That 
s the reason so few of us succeed in 

olding ourselves up to it. Don’t you 

wish we had available personal beauty 
experts whom we could consult about 
our appearance, just as we have archi- 
tects for buildings and landscape gard- 
ners for grounds? 

“What made the 
lean?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the Fat 
Sister, obsessed with one idea, “If I 
did, I’d try it.” 

It is simple as can be, if you know 
how to reduce, and need not be a hard- 
ship. You do not have to starve, 


Tower of Pisa 


. 
. 
. 


though, perhaps, if you have been used 
to over-eating, you will feel for a time 
as though you were starving. To over- 
eat is such a common habit. 

Your psychological attitude will have 
a great deal to do with the pleasure of 
the process. Instead of pitying your- 
self because you are denying yourself 
this or that, think happily of the great 
benefit you are conferring upon your- 
self and the joy it will be to you to 
have the desired results. Try to dis- 
gust yourself with those foods which 
are now working havoc with you. Cul- 
tivate a feeling of friendship for the 
foods which are making you what you 
want to be. 

You may eat abundantly and still 
grow thin, only taking care to choose 
the right things to eat. 

The general principle is this: Avoid 
foods which digest completely and are 
assimilated, for, unless you are grow- 
ing or very active, this over-generous 
supply of building material will pile 
up extra flesh in your body, Sugary 
foods and starches are your enemies. 


Hat abundantly bulky foods with 
some fibre and roughage. These will 
fill and satisfy, but are indigestible and 
will pass on. They contain yaluable 
mineral salts and tonic acids which 
will add to your fitness and pep. Such 
foods are whole grain and bran foods, 
apples, most fruits and all vegetables 
except potatoes and dry beans and 
peas. There is the wide range of the 
earth to choose from. If you chew 
thoroughly you will be satisfied with 
less food. But eat to your heart’s con- 
tent on coarse, bulky foods, and your 
stomach’s content will do you no 
harm. 

BEWARE—Fattening Foods: 

Candy and all its tribe. 

Chocolate. 

Nuts. 

Cakes, puddings, pies. 

Cornmeal products. 

Most cereals, containing starch. 

Potatoes. 

White bread. 

Fat meats. 

Butter, 


We are becoming less and less 
ashamed of our ears and may in time 
even consent to show them, but for the 
present we are content to use them as 
a Christmas tree—to hang decorations 
on. Of course this does not imply that 
we have neglected their original pur- 
pose; for even our immense “cootie 
garages” could not filter out the things 
we really like to hear. 


A turn of Fashion’s wheel and no 
telling what we may do next with 
them. It is continually “Ring out the 
old; ring in the new.” This time it is 
ear-rings. Every third woman on the 
street is wearing them. They are not 
the modest “drops” of a generation 
ago. Instead they boast aloud—yes, 
aloud is the word—of their garish- 
ness. 


One dons a gown of stone-age se- 
verity; drab, black, white, or “self” 
color (which usually means tan) and 
throws herself entirely upon girdle, 
beads, slave bracelet, and earrings for 
decoration. 

We choose -earrings to match our 
hat, hose, or other accessories—not 
for themselves. They make no pre- 
tense to being jewelry in the sense of 
precious stones, but are mere orna- 
ments which may be bought for ten 
cents up—possibly even as a bonus 
with a stick of gum. 

If you have earrings, my dear, hur- 
ry and wear them. Any fad which 
strikes us so violently soon exhausts 
itself. Wear them to market in the 
morning, if you wish; for the usual 
prohibitions about jewelry are waived 
for this bizarre ornament. 


There are numerous styles, and they 
are growing larger all the time. We 
have them large, round, and solid, like 
a silver dollar, or long and bulky, like 
a chandelier pendant; or dropping to 
the shoulder on chains, like a lavelier. 
They are screwed to the ear. One kind 
has a detachable lower section that 
you may alter as you change your 
gown, 

But do not fancy you are doing any- 
thing new with your earrings. 

Most remote antiquity wore them. 
In Asia, both men and women decorat- 
ed themselves thus. In Greece and 
Rome, only the women. Barbarian 
men wore them to express rank and 
dignity. They have also been worn as 
a charm or religious symbol. It is 
somewhat with this idea that sea-far- 
ing men of Southern Europe still cling 
to them. Egypt, with her gruesome 
heads of beasts, did not surpass our 
more hideous styles of today. 


Lighten Your Household Tasks in the Summer Season 


* THE. rural housewife is rushed be- 

yond comprehension, during the 
~~ Summer season, and the urbanite 
wishes to take her vacation then, to 
be ready for the Winter. Both are 
casting about for ways to lighten the 
household tasks. 

In general, simplify everything. In 
letail, practice the following sugges- 
tions: 

Sort over your rooms and pack away 
everything but the barest necessities. 
The house will look cooler and the 
breezes will have free sweep. You 
not only save the work of cleaning all 
these do-dads, but you will be able to 
swing the duster all about without 
moving things. 

Instead of table linen, use oil-cloth 
covers, Or a waxed or painted finish, or 


enamel, or glass topped dining tables. 
Use paper napkins, bought by the hun- 
dred, or use a rough, loose-weave 
square of cloth which will not need 
ironing. 

Plan your meals to have few dishes. 
Cook “one-piece” dishes, as vegetable 
soup, “Irish stew,” hash, boiled din- 
ners. This will give you but one ket- 
tle to wash, and no side serving dishes. 
Salads help. 

If dishes cannot be washed im- 
mediately pour a little water on them 
and when you are ready to wash them 
the task will be much easier. 

Use the fireless cooker. Prepare 
several foods at once. Heat the ra- 
diators, clap all into the well, and 
forget it. 

Plan and prepare at one time for 


more than one meal. Do three meals’ 
dishes at once. This will let you 
“Come out of the kitchen, Mary.” 
Buy prepared foods where satisfac- 
tory in price and quality. A little 
study will help you determine this. 
Serve foods raw to save work and 
vitamines. They must be carefully 
washed for fear of germs. 
Cultivate a taste for buttermilk and 
lemonade instead of tea and coffee. 
Live as much as possible out-doors. 
It keeps the dirt out of the house— 
also the people, who won’t care then 
what the house looks like. Out-door 
meals are less arduous, more fun, and 
draft everybody into the preparation. 
Put away heavy white bed-spreads. 
Use a fancy blanket as a bed-cover— 
the kind which is sold for making into 


bath-robes. It can be washed easily 
in cool water and won’t muss. 

Wear clothing with a view to saving 
ironing; black sateen, khaki, seer- 
sucker, or cotton crepe. 
keep the children in white hose. 

Don’t iron sheets—some of the best 
hospitals don’t—nor nightgowns, tow- 
els, napkins, underwear, common hand- 
kerchiefs, pillow slips, rags, and a lot 
of other things. 


Do not try to 


Cut out hearty desserts, cakes, pud- ~ 


dings and pies—for the summer. It’s 
a good time to reduce. 

Don’t hunt up work, Postpone what 
you can until cooler weather. A sweet 
disposition and a good forgetery will 
help you live above many petty things 
which fussiness would lead you to 
change. 
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_ Menu Hints 


are. Breakfast 


Poached Eggs on Toast 
Sliced Oranges. Coffee 


z Luncheon 


7 Cream Potato Soup. 
Croutons. Fruit Salad. 
atmeal Cookies. Tea. 


* Dinner 

sef Birds. Potato Puff 
_ Spinach or Lettuce Salad. 
Bread. Butter. 
lied Rhubarb. Sponge Cake. 
Ss Coffee. 


# RECIPES 

Beef Birds—Have a round steak cut 
lite thin. Cut in pieces about six 
ches square and place on each a 
uffiing of bread crumbs seasoned 
ith celery, onions or any preferred 
ivor, Fold meat over and fasten in 
ace with small skewers or tooth 
cks. Brown in a tablespoon of hot 
t in skillet and place in casserole. 
id one tablespoon of flour to fat 
id when well blended add one cup 
ater, or stock if you have it. Stir 
1 smooth, add one teaspoon salt and 
ur over meat. Cook in oven slowly 
1 meat is tender (about one hour), 
ding a little more water or stock if 
cooks away too much. 


Potato Puff—Two cups hot mashed 
tatoes, two tablespoons milk, one 
g, one tablespoon butter, one-half 
aspoon salt. Beat white and yolk of 
g separately. Add yolk to milk and 
d to potatoes with salt and butter. 
it well and add well beaten white. 
; in greased baking dish and bake 
quick oven fifteen minutes. 


inach Salad—Boil spinach in a 

iall amount of salted water, drain 
d chop fine. A dressing of oil and 
aegar is preferable, though a mayon- 
ise may be used. Garnish with one 
wo small red radishes and a green 
ion or two, all cut in thin slices 
d lightly salted. 
Roast Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb 
ith Browned Potatoes—Three and a 
lf or four pounds shoulder. Dressing 
Two cups stale bread crumbs, one 
jlespoon finely chopped onion, one 
dlespoon chopped green pepper, one 
ispoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon pep- 
tr. Wipe lamb with damp cloth; fill 
eket with dressing and sew up; put 
‘hot oven for twenty minutes. When 
il browned season with salt and 
pper; add one cup water and roast 
tty-five minutes; add one quart of 
tatoes which have been washed, 
red and par-boiled and roast until 
bely browned. Remove to platter; 
'water to pan to make two cups of 
vy. Thicken gravy by adding one 
poon of flour which has been 
ith a little cold water. Stir 
ooth in hot gravy, cook two 
3, season to taste. 


French Rolls—Mix two tablespoons 
ard, one cup of yeast (or one cake 
Ompresesd yeast), one-third cup 
ugar, two quarts of flour, one tea- 
don of salt, one pint of milk, one 
_ Let rise as bread dough. Don’t 
e too stiff. Make into rolls, then 
‘ke in moderate oven. 


Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes. 
Bacon and Eggs (Fried). 
ast. Coffee. 
Dinner 


ast Beef, Brown Gravy. 
‘Mashed Potatoes. Peas. 
Fruit Mold. Tea. 


Supper 


Rissoles. 
Apple Sauce. 
Coffee or Substitute 


RECIPES 
ruit Mold—Three tablespoons corn 
, two cups milk, two eggs,’ one- 
cup sugar, one teaspoon vanilla 
Tact, one teaspoon lemon extract, 
+quarter teaspoon salt, two cups 
ned fruit. Mix corn starch, sugar 
ggs. Scald milk and stir slowly 
mixtures, return to sauce pan 
ok, stirring constantly until 
ontinue cooking ten minutes. 
in small molds, which have been 


a. 


mato Soup. 
Nut Cookies. 
Rolls. 


oe 
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and Recipes 


rinsed with cold water. Set to cool, 
turn out and surround with fruit. 

Rissoles—Two cups chopped meat 
one-quarter cup hot water or meat 
stock, one teaspoon salt, two table- 
spoons cracker crumbs, one teaspoon 
celery salt, one-eighth teaspoon pep- 
per, one egg. Can use any cold cook- 
ed meats. Cut meat off bones, re- 
move fat, gristle and skin, put meat 
in chopping bowl and chop very fine, 
season with salt, pepper and chopped 
onion, add half as much bread crumbs 
as you have meat, moisten with a well 
beaten egg and use a thickened gravy, 
form into small cakes or a loaf. Put 
into shallow pans with a little beef 
drippings over the top; bake in mod- 
erate oven about thirty minutes, a 
delicate brown. Serve with tomato 
sauce or a thickened gravy. 

Nut Cookies—One-half cup butter, 
two cups brown sugar, three and 
three-quarters cups of flour, one tea- 
spoon soda, one teaspoon cream of 
tartar, one-half cup nuts, two eggs; 
mix well together, form into loaf or 
roll, let stand over night, in the morn- 
ing take sharp knife and cut off thin 
slices, bake in moderate oven. 

Date Sticks—Three eggs beaten 
light; one cup dates, cut fine; one cup 
flour; one cup sugar; two teaspoons 
baking powder; one cup dates, cut 
fine; one cup flour; one-half teaspoon 
salt; one cup nuts, chopped fine. Bake 
in flat pan. Cut while warm into 
strips. Roll in powdered sugar. 

Cabbage and Green Pepper Salad— 
One very small head of cabbage, one 
green pepper. Shred cabbage, cut 
pepper fine (after removing core). 
Combine cabbage and pepper. Season 
with salt, vinegar and a very little 
sugar. This salad is good with fish. 

Walnut Cookies—One cup sugar, one 
cup shortening, two eggs, one-half cun 
condensed milk with one-half cup 
water (or one cup milk), two and one- 
half cups flour, two and one-half, tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, one-quarter 
teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful van- 
illa extract, one-half cup walnut meats 
broken. Cream sugar and shortening 
add beaten eggs, vanilla and salt, and 
beat for five minutes. Alternately add 
flour to which baking powder has 
been added, and milk. Then stir in 
walnut meats and bake in gem pans 
for about eighten minutes, in a slow 
oven, Ice with mocha frosting. 

Current Catsup—Four pounds of 
currants, boiled and pressed through 
a sieve; add two pounds sugar, one 
pint vinegar, one heaping teaspoon 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoon cloves, 
one teaspoon allspice, one teaspoon 
pepper, one teaspoon salt. Cook un- 
til thick, seal up while hot. 


READY-MADE FOODS 


The problem of domestic help is be- 
ing relieved in part by ready-made- 
food shops. A late development of 
this species is the supper-in-a-box var. 
iety. Into this shop rush clerks, 
stenographers, business men and wom- 
en of all sorts. The shop-keeper has 
four kinds of supper, all packed separ- 
ate in boxes and numbered 1, 2, 3, and 
4. The menus for these are posted 
conspicuously and the buyer simply 
asks for one of 2 or two of 3, planks 
down his 50 cents per, and carries 
supper home all ready to serve to 
wifey and himself. Just why he should 
get it instead of the woman is an- 
other story. There probably is a rea- 
son; illness, business, babies, over- 
work or what-not. Three or four office 
girls can pick up a delicious lunch here 
and go picnicing to the park to eat 
it. For the bachelor man or maid, it 
is a bonanza. 


Stale Bread Made Fresh — To re- 
store a loaf of stale bread to its for- 
mer fresh condition, wrap it in a wet 
cloth for a minute, then remove and 
bake the loaf in a slow oven for half 


an hour. 


To Remove Finger Marks from mir- 
rors, windows, locks and latches, put 
a few drops of amonia on a cloth 
and rub the marks, It will remove 
them admirably. 
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No Camping Party— 
No Auto Outing— 


No Summer Home— 


is complete without 
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Faultlessly Pure 
Natural Flavor 
Creamy Consistency 
Spotlessly Clean 


Just Naturally Good 


There is no substitute for good health 
and pure food—and there is 


No Substitute for DANISH PRIDE MILK 


DANISH PRIDE MILK PRODUCTS CO. 


DENMARK, WIS. Offices, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 
Cloverland Distributors 
Menominee, Mich,, Iron Mountain. Mich., Ishpeming, Mich., Iron River, Mich. 
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c Are your 
nerves sound ? 


EALTH authorities agree that 


health. 


too? 
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riRst 


A PosTUM 


Aude of different parts of Whee 
4 asmall portion of f Molasses 


MANUFACTURED BY 


lostum Cereal Companys 
Bartie Creek, MicH.,U.S.A. = 


NET WEIGHT FOUR OUNCES 


children should let coffee and 
tea alone, that their nerves may be 
kept free from the caffeine drug 
disturbance, and grow up in natural 


Isn’t this suggestion good for you, 


There’s charm for all and harm 
for none in Postum, that satisfying, 
wholesome cereal beverage which 
contains nothing to disturb nerves 
or digestion. Make the test today. 


Postum 
for Health 


“*There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Co., 
Tincis 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Taking the Proper Care of Flowers 


Have you ever wondered why the 
flowers that you gather and bring into 
the house sometimes last only a day 
or so? Has it occured to you that 
something in the way they were 
handled may account for their early 
wilting? Well, then, here are some 
suggestions. Flowers should be gath- 
ered early in the morning, before the 
heat of the day has had a chance to 
reach them. Stalks whose blossoms 
are just opening will last the longest, 
naturally. Each should be cut with 
a pair of scissors. Breaking or pull- 
ing them loose from the parent plants 
may do a lot of damage and should 
never be attempted. Immediately 
after the stalks are cut they should be 


placed in a pail of water, carried 
along for the purpose, and kept 
there until .ready to.-place in jar 
or vase. This will prevent the en- 


trance of air into the minute mois- 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


200 Single Comb Red pullets at $2.50 and 
$5 each. Also both Rose and Single Comb 
Cocks and Cockerels. Write for catalog. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box &, Lawrence, Mich. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


ture carrying tubes which lead up 
through the stems to the blossoms and 
bear more directly on the subsequent 
life of the flowers than any other one 
thing. It will help, too, if you can 
keep the flowers in water in a cool 
dark place for an hour after they are 
gathered. The water in the vases 
should be completely changed every 
day, and half an inch or so clipped off 
the butts of the stalks at the same 
time. It sometimes happens that flow- 
ers are badly wilted from being 
carried a distance or some other 
unavoidable reason. Clipping and then 
immersing their stems in water so hot 
that you can barely hold your hand in 
it will usualy revive them even though 
they are in very bad condition. When 
they have straightened up they may be 
transferred to cool, fresh water. 
Proper cutting of flowers actually 
benefits the garden, as it keeps the 
plants in bloom for a longer period. 


Hooks and Eyes—If the hooks and 
eyes are always coming off just try 
buttonholing them on and you will no 
longer have to make such a complaint. 
That is, instead of sewing over and 
over use the ordinary buttonhole stitch 
or loop it. It takes little, if any, long- 
er to do, and time is saved because 
hooks and eyes are on to stay. 
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ORE and more are we coming to 
recognize that the natural crav- 
ing of the appetite for fresh 
green vegetables and fresh fruit has 
a deep scientific cause. The more we 
eat of fresh green things, of orange 
juice, of good milk and butter, appar- 
ently the more vitamines we get into 
our system, and further apparently, 
the better off we are. 
Now it is almost entirely up to the 
housekeeper, usually the wife and 


mother of the house, to see to it that © 


her household has a sensible diet. To 
be sure, the man away from home 
for luncheon has a chance for his life. 
That is, he can correct faults in home 
diet for himself at lunch, if he will. 
Usually, however, he doesn’t. He is 
neither interested in this nor wise 
enough to do it, usually. Men, most of 
them, take little interest in dietetics 
and great interest in food. They like 
good food, but most of them are quite 
agreeable to whatever sort of food is 
served to them at home. 

If you are a bride don’t attempt to 
prepare over-elaborate meals, and 
above all things try to have them 
well balanced. You don’t have to try 
out all the various dishes in the first 
few months, you know. The chances 
are you will be married a good many 
years and will have plenty of time. 
Whether there are any statistics avail- 
able on the mortality among benedicts 
we do not know, but that many of 
them suffer indigestion for a while 
is true, although the state of happi- 
ness and contentment they are in is a 
wonderful aid to digestion. Plen- 
ty of fresh fruit, cereals, milk and 
eges are always safe and nutritious, 
also fresh vegetables. During the 
summer it is well to go lightly where 
meats are concerned, although at all 
seasons, of course, the husband’s oc- 
cupation must control his diet, indoor, 


‘sedentary work requiring lighter and 


less food than active, outdoor work. 
Don’t have too many items on your 
menu. A few simple things, well 
cooked, are in better taste and more 
easily digested than a lot of things, 
even though they are delicious. 
Choosing a balanced ration is not 


Make Dishwashing a Pleasure 4 


ISHWASHING — that age-long 
D function feminine may be under- 

taken in the mood of the patient 
pack-horse or it may be glorified into 
the service of the vestal who keeps 
the home fires burning. 


So familiar is it to every housewife 
that it makes no tax on her attention 
and furnishes the ideal time to think; 
— quiet, happy, or inspiring thoughts 
in which the spirit soars. 

To make the task pleasant, let us 
hope that your dishes are pretty. Ug- 
ly dishes are a constant affront to our 
sensibilities, but one can love artistic, 
dishes — refined gold banded ones, 
homey blues, cool greens, or whole- 
some brown bowls and dark red crock 
ery. 

And think how much sentiment ad- 
heres to them, memories of merry 
hours about the family board, and they 
have served to feed those you love the 


best. The sacred chalice or the tri- 
umphant loving-cup are not more 
choice. 


But too much time must not be con- 
sumed in doing dishes. Life holds a 
multitude of opportunities, and time 
saved from dishwashing may be spent 
with the family, a book, in recreation, 
or some other service which helps 
make the world better. 


It is not economy to wash dishes 
after each meal. It saves time to get 
out pans, rack, scour, brush, mop, 
cloths, towels, soap and hot water but 
once daily. After each meal the dishes 
should be scraped carefully and stack- 
ed neatly in some place out of sight. 
(Never in the kitchen sink.) A cup- 
board is often reserved for this pur- 
pose, 

Cooking dishes to which food is bad- 
ly stuck should have long time soak- 
ing. Before dishwashing, those which 


. 


as difficult as it seems, 
sible for 
few 
accomplish the feat, without having to © 
talk learnedly of “calories” and such 
mysterious 
probably never become practical 
most of us. 


~ 


| 

| 
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Correct Diet Cook’s Problem 


It is pos 
the housekeeper, with a 


simple principles in mind, to 


will | 
- 


measurements. as 


We must know something of whl 


the body needs and something of the | 
composition of foods, 
that it has some of each needful sort ; 
each day. Each meal does not have — 

to be balanced. 
is balanced, that is sufficient. 


and then see 


If the day’s ration 


The body’s needs are three: butte | 
ing foods, energy foods, regulating — 
foods. No one article of diet is entire- 
ly in one class as fouds are composite — 


and contain something which is ue 


building, something energy ch is 
and something regulating; but for con- | 
venience we class foods according as 
they are main sources of the toua 
element they provide. 

To provide a balanced ration choose 
one article from each of the three ~ 
following groups: b. 

Building Foods a 

Meats, fowl, fish. Y 
Milk, whole, skimmed, buttermilk. ¥ 
Eggs. 

Cheese. 

Beans, peas, lentils. 
Nuts. 
Energy Foods. Pe 

These are the fats, sugars and 
starches. 

Oils, butter, fat meat. ~ 

Cream, nuts, cheese, chocolate. m 

Sugar, syrups, honey. = 

Dried fruits contain fruit sugar. __ 

Grains products: flour, macaroni, 
oatmeal, cornmeal, rice. _- 

Regulating Foods - . 

Mineral salts and tonic acids. = 

Milk, egg yolk and whole grains, _ 

All kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
A wide variety should be eaten, as 
they contain different combinations 
and are very necessary. If only a few 
are chosen and the rest discarded, one | 
is likely to suffer the lack of some 
most needed element. *. 

: 


a 


need it should be well wet up. Wash- 

ing the cleaner dishes first and letting 
those most dried soak in the dishwa- 
ter while you wipe the first ones will 
make all of them go easily. Do not 
waste time in scrubbing when soaking 
would make the job a light matter. 

Arrange the dishes to be washed on. 
the right of your dish pan, and your 
drain pan on the left, that the dishes 
may go ahead in progression, and as” 
you wash with your right hand you 
will then not have to cross over or 
change hands with each dish whet 
you put it into the drain pan. 

A plentiful supply of hot water 
makes dishwashing not unattractive. 
A mild soap and not too hot water is 
easier on both the hands and the gold 
decorated china. A dish mop saves | 
the hands but presents the difficult 
problem of keeping it germless in the | 


_ bunched up string. Hard water may | 


be softened with borax, which is a 
good sterilizer. 


Wipe the glasses without rinsing | 
and they will shine better. Rinse and _ 
wipe the silver. Fine hotels and din- | 
ing cars do not wipe porcelains—No - 
more should we. Stack them in the 
drain rack, pour boiling water over. 
them and let them dry. The rack 
costs about $1.50. Draining in a pan ) 
will not do the job as well. 

To lessen dishwashing, wipe: Olt 
and put away pots and pans as soon as | 
emptied, rinse and use again bowls 
and spoons when stirring up so 
thing and do not get out a new one 
each time, and use newspapers if 
stead of pans to catch refuse wh 
cleaning fruits-and vegetables and 
chicken. } 

When you have finished the dishe 
rub a healing lotion on the hands; 
pretty hands enhance life quite 
much as does fine china. 


tS 
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STEAM PRESSURE COOKER 


JT is economy, in canning fruits and 
erogetabies, to have a home canning 

outfit. The steam pressure cooker 
and the sealer may be bought at about 
$20 apiece and they can be made to 
pay for themselves in a single year by 
saving the time needed in canning, 
making it possible to save much food 
which would otherwise be wasted, and 
by making the canning certain. Many 
cans were lost by the old time meth- 
ods. 

Housewives find, too, that canning 
jn tin cans is more certain than in 
glass, that the work is more quickly 
done and the flavor of the food better, 
as the light fades and deteriorates the 
food and the sealing is not so com- 
plete. 5 

Fruits have always been successful- 
ly canned by the ordinary housewife, 
but corn, beans, peas, greens, and 
other vegetables were uncertain and 
many cans have been thrown out each 
year from home cellars. This does not 
happen when the steam _ pressure 
cooker, and sealer and tin cans are 
used, Ask for a Home Demonstrator 
to come into your neighborhood and 
give a demonstration in this kind of 
canning. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that the steam pressure will cook 
more quickly, preserving much of the 
flavor otherwise lost, such foods as 
‘peans, rice and pot roast. By using 
the pans, several articles may be 
cooked at the same time over one 
burner and all in about one third of 
the time required in the open kettle. 

You see how the saving in the four 
elements—time, labor, food and fuel— 
will in a year pay for the outfit. 


bi 


IRONING TIPS 


SOAP-STCNE as a rest for the 
flatiron will help it to retain its 
( heat between rubs. The soap- 
‘stone must be placed on a board or it 
will over heat whatever it rests upon. 

Too strong a draft blows the heat of 
the iron away. 

A cover over the irons when they 
‘are on the stove to heat will help them 
heat quicker and hold their heat. A 
‘pan will answer the purpose or an old 
teakettle with the bottom cut out. 

For the electric iron there is now a 
‘contrivance to be fastened on the cord 
which will indicate to you whether or 
mot the heat is turned on. It is some- 
times hard to be certain about this. 
Don’t sprinkle your clothes too 
damp. Much time is needlessly wast- 
ed in ironing over-wet pieces. Use 
jsome discrimination about what is 
worthy of more or less dampening. 
There is on the market a sprinkler, a 
little perforated tip in a cork which 
fits into a bottle of water. This sprin- 
‘kles more evenly. Clothes sprinkled 
the night before iron more easily and 
‘better, as the dampness is more even- 
ly distributed. 

- Turn off the electricity a little while 
‘before through when using the elec- 
tric iron on a soapstone as it will 
Keep warm for some time. 


PRESERVING EGGS 


| Ss pleasant as the song of the 
| robin is the cackle of Biddy, for 


1a you know now she is laying and 
‘not lying. Eggs are almost too cheap 
to sell and the woman on the farm is 
‘putting them away for her own use 
|fn the Winter, when she will sell her 
\fresh eggs. Her town sister is also 
ithrittily laying by her store—if she 
‘has a cellar to do it in. 
| An eight gallon jar will put away 
ltwenty dozen, All you need for this 
‘Much is one quart of water glass, 
\ yfhich costs about twenty cents and 
ids one cent a dozen to the price of 
eggs. _But eggs can be bought 
ect from the farm at twenty-five 
mts a dozen or less. That is the 


ange with-some person you can 
t to bring you infertile eggs. They 
better than fertile eggs. 

Boil twelve quarts of water. When 


= 
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cool, put it into your clean jar and add 
the water glass. Stir and it is ready 
for the eggs. These should be clean 
eggs, but not washed, as they are 
covered with a slime which helps to 
keep them. Eggs may be added daily, 
or all at one time. Keep jar covered to 
exclude dirt and prevent evaporation. 

The principal involved in preserving 
eggs in water glass is that the gluey 
liquid seals the shell and keeps out 
the air, as air tight cans will preserve 
other food. 


CASSEROLE DISHES 
ASSEROLE dishes of chopped 
soup meat are good. Put a 
little fresh fat in the frying pan 

and when hot but not smoking add 
one or twe chopped onions. Cook the 
onions without letting them burn. Next 
turn in the chopped meat and mix and 
then add enough canned tomato to 
make a soft mass. Turn this into a 
greased baking dish, sprinkle with 
fine bread crumbs, dot sparingly with 
butter and bake. To reduce the cost 
in cooking, cook this in the freless 
cooker (if you have one) between two 
radiators. A very little soup meat is 
enough to make into croquettes, be- 
cause these are best when combined 
with cooked rice, farina or other ce- 
real. They should be well seas@ned. To- 
mato and onion flavor are well em- 
ployed to give back the flavor robbed 
by prolonged cooking of soup ineat. 


USE OF SOAP 

HE most economical way to use 

soap is to shave it, pour hot water 

over it and set away in crock for 
dishwashing, laundering, or cleaning. 
Only in particulary soiled spots 
should the cake be rubbed on as it 
will streak the article so washed. 
Articles washed with soap jelly are 
less liable to fade. 

With the soap jelly the soap is all 
dissolved and used, and does not cling 
in flakes to the article. 

Buying soap flakes in the bulk and 
making into soap jelly is cheaper than 
to use the cake. Learn to estimate how 
much you will need else you will 
waste it. 

Small, left over pieces of toilet soap 
may be utilized for the soap jelly. A 
little borax may be added if the water 
is hard. It is a good bleaching and 
disinfecting agent. 


USES FOR OLD BLANKETS 

OUSEWIVES who have obeyed 

Uncle Sam and conserved wool 

are now finding themselves with 
a supply of old wool blankets which 
are fast growing too shabby to use. 
When this time arrives they may still 
serve a purpose in thrifty homes as 
filling for comforters. Such blankets 
may be carefully washed and the best 
parts sewed together into the size and 
shape desired for the comforter. Thin 
spots may be patched with old under- 
wear pieces. This filling may be cov- 
ered with pretty goods and tied with 
yarn knots as any comforter; the 
knots will not need to be so close to- 
gether as in cotton filled comforters. 
This bedding will be warm and light 
weight for next winter and no danger 
of lumping up when washed. 


CARE PREVENTS BURNS 

RE you careful about the way you 

set the kettle on the stove? Do 

you see that the spout is turn- 
ed away from the room? If not the 
children who are tall enough to catch 
the steam in their faces while passing 
the stove are liable to get seriously 
burned. Besides, if while you are 
cooking you happen to reach over the 
kettle you are sure to get a severe 
burn, A little forethought in being 
sure that the spout is always turned 
toward the back of the stove may save 
you many a severe burn. 


A dry, clean knife that is floured 
will cut pastry sharp and neat. An- 
other way is to dip the blade in boil- 
ing water each time a cut is made. 
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That Food io tn this packs 


No heat with 


this summer meal 


Ne of crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts, 


with cream or milk (some berries or 


fresh fruit, too, if you like) is cooling to 
serve, cooling to eat and cooling to digest 
—with a charm of flavor and goodness that 
rouses appetite enthusiasm. No prepara- 
tion, no cooking—no heating of the body 
afterward, as heavy, starchy meals do— 
but well-rounded nourishment for every 


bodily need. 


There’s a noticeable feeling of lightness 
and comfort after such a meal. 


Try this way out of the heat, bother and 
uncertainty that usually goes with the mid- 
summer food problem. 


Order Grape-Nuts 


from your grocer today 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 


ne Northern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


Write for information and bulletin. 
JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Splendid Faculty 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 


lands. 


“Be sure you are right.” 


your pocketbook. 


You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


County Agricultural Agent 
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Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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“Ask for it in all Cloverland Hotels’”’ 


Roasted and Packed by 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Take Your 
Choice 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 
to rail transportation. 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 
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| J.W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR 
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Chocolate Waffles 


2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

2 eggs, beaten separately 

1 cup Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 

4 cup water 

2 tablespoons butter, melted 

2 squares sweet chocolate, melted. 

Into a bowl sift flour, baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar. Beat yolk of eggs 
and add them with the milk and water, 
then add butter, chocolate and whites 
of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Beat 
well and cook on hot well greased 
waffle irons. Serve hot with syrup or 
butter and sugar. 


Custard Pie 

1 cup’ cold water 

1 cup Danish Pride Evaporated Milk 

38 eggs, beaten light 

3 tablespoons sugar 

Grated nutmeg. 

Stir the milk, water and sugar until 
sugar is dissolved. Add nutmeg and 
eggs; bake without top crust in oven 
until solid, 


Cocoanut Pie 


1% cup each ot water and Danish 
Pride Evaporated Milk 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 eggs 

1 cup shredded cocoanut. 

Soak the cocoanut in the Danish 
Pride Evaporated Milk and water, add 
the eggs, sugar and melted butter. 
This will be sufficient to make one 
small sized pie. 


Maryland Cake 


2, cup butter 

1% cup sugar 

4 eggs, beaten 

% cup Danish Pride Evaporated 
Milk 

% cup water 

3 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

%4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped nut meats. 

Cream butter and sugar together, 
add eggs, beat well, add milk and 
water, flour sifted with baking powder 
and salt, and stir in the nuts. Turn 
into a greased and floured cake tin 
and bake in a moderate oven one hour. 
Cool, and if desired, cover with the 
following icing: 

Boil two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one cupful of Danish Pride Evaporated 
Milk, and a pinch of cream of tartar 


EATS A LATEDEN 


AME Nature is the friend of the 

housewife. In hot weather she 

means we shall take it as easy 
as we can, so she gives us food that 
we have only to “pick and eat,” as 
was commanded Adam, The more we 
can live on that simple plane, the 
more like Paradise we make our lot. 


Garden foods are natural hot weath- 
er diet. They contain largely water 
and bulk with acids and minerals salts 
to tone and regulate the system. 


Do not coax the lagging appetites 
of summer with jellies and jams. In- 
stead, vary the manner of serving the 
natural fruits and vegetables. The hot- 
ter the day, the simpler the food. Com- 
plex concoctions disgust, while a crisp 
lettuce or a tomato with a few slices 
of cucumber over it is attractive. 

Vary the color scheme and combina- 
tions of your salads and depend on 
their own native delicacy to draw ap- 
preciation. Do not cover them with 


NOTE—We are printing by request th e following Danish Pride Recipes, — 


until it forms a soft ball when test 
in cold water, or 240 degrees F,, 
candy thermometer. Pour slowly o 
the stiffly beaten whites of two cca 
ad done teaspoonful of almond 
tract and beat until thick and creamy. 


Currant Coffee Cake 

4% cup Danish Pride Evaporated 
Milk 4s 

% cup water 

1 yeast cake 

3% cups flour 

% cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

4 eggs, beaten 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

4 teaspoon powdered mace 

2 cups currants : 

Heat the milk and water until lu 
warm, add yeast cake and one cupful 
of the flour and allow to raise "s 


minutes in a warm place. 

Beat butter and sugar to a cre 
add eggs and beat again, add lemon, 
mace, remainder of flour, currants and 
milk mixture, Mix and turn into | 
large, well greased bread pan, allow 
to rise until very light. Then bake 
in a moderately hot oven one hour. — 


Milk and Pineapple Delight __ 

4 cups Danish Pride Evaporated 
Milk = 

3 quarts water 

2 cups sugar 

1 can grated pineapple 

1 lemon 

1 orange 

Wafers or cake. : 

Mix the milk and water together, 
stir in sugar, pineapple and strained, 
juices of lemon and orange. Cover 
and set in a cool place one hour.| 
Freeze and serve with wafers or a Hi 


Milk Toast 

2% cups of Danish Pride Evapora q 
Milk 

3 tablespoons butter 

1 cup water 

3 tablespoons flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

Toasted bread. 

Cut some stale bread in one-quar- 
ter inch slices, and toast “a 


having both sides a golden bro 
Scald two cupfuls of the milk 
the water in a double boiler; 
flour moistened with remade 
milk and cook over hot water twe 
minutes, stirring frequently, then ad 
salt and butter. Dip the toast 
sauce, lay on a hot dish, pour ov 
remaining sauce and serve very hot. | 


=| 
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heavy, rich dressing. “Over-dressing’) 
is as bad taste for a salad as for mine 
hostess. 


As a rule, we have no idea how | 
licious the simple fruit and vegetables 
are of themselves, ungarnished. 
load them with so many condiment 
that we utterly drown out. their dis 
tinct flavor. Radishes alone, black 
berries unsugared, cherries whole, ap 
ples un-sauced or pied, a peach, a pear, 
a plum. These are masterpieces oj 
vegetation and life would look bright, 
er to all of us if we could enjoy them 
in their native state. “Pick and e 
should be our recipe for these. 
buchadnezzar’s mental disease, wh 
drove him to the grass diet, was- 
all folly, and he came back a hg 
and happier man. 


) 
a 
: 
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Fine checked gingham makes pr 
draperies for bedrooms, and kt 
windows. ~ 
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he Story the Lake Superior 
Nymphs Tell Us 


By LIBBIE GRACE NEIMARK 


HREE young women, Annette, 

Elsa and Liebe, are sitting upon 

the beach of the beauteous Lake 

Superior. The beautiful, broad 
nse of clear, blue water stretches 
ore them. As they sit there throw- 

pebbles into the water and 
stching themselves out upon the 
d, the sun bursts forth in beautiful 
yrs upon the water. Brilliant 
hes of crimson and gold play over 
waves, and the sun, a great round 
yred ball, hangs over the lake, ting- 
the beach and the forest in glow- 
colors. The young women are im- 
ssed with the brilliant beauty of 
new morn and they sit motionless 
‘tching the sun rise. 


own the hill to the shore come 
‘ming a crowd of early morning 
hers. Into the waters over which 
colors play, they rush. In ‘the 
h of the sun a white spot appears 
ym the water. Soft music is wafted 
lard the three upon the _ shore. 
‘arer and nearer comes the spot of 
ite. It grows larger and the won- 
‘ing observers behold a band of 
nty Nymphs dancing like. thistle- 
wn over the crest of the waves. 
iging as they dance, a song of ten- 
* beauty, the Nymphs approach the 
we. “The Swan-Boat” comes—it 
irs our King, Great Neptune, Ruler 
‘the Deep; oh, earthly maidens, joy 
‘you. “King Neptune takes you to 
and of wondrous beauty ‘neath the 
le of this fair lake.” In and out 
ty circle in their dance, now ap- 
yaching Annette, Elsa and Liebe, 
— to the crest of the 
ves. 


‘As they retreat to the waves, sing- 
is their song of Neptune, a pure 
‘ite Swan Boat arises on the crest 
(the lake, it glides toward the shore 
41 the young women discern in it a 
eat Dark Man bearing a trident in 
f hand. “It is Neptune, King of 
+ Deep.” 

The bathers are beside themselves 
\th fear and rush away to the 
10ds. But the three friends remain 
jafraid as the Dark Man glides in 
boat to the shore. Neptune, as he 


proaches, waves his trident, “I am 
_ great Lord Neptune, to the un- 
itaid come I, the Swan Boat awaits 
a1. Enter, to the Kingdom of Won- 
jus Beauty. Beneath the waves in 
» path of the sunrise you will go, 
r dwellers of the Earth, Neptune 
ls you enter.” With this greeting 
ptune waves his trident and nods 
\ head. At this nod, the young wo- 
‘m get into the Swan Boat, the boat 
shes off over the waves in the path 
(the Sunlight and soon it is a mere 
xck in the distance. 
After a ride over the waves, the 
/ut descends into the water and the 
‘ee young women behold a beautiful 
jdte Palace. Here the boat stops 
id Néptune says, “This is my Palace, 
] us alight, already the Heavenly 
lists are here to welcome you.” 
jisic and laughter float out from the 
jlace. Neptune, Annette, Elsa and 
lsbe step out of the boat at the 
ireshold of the palace. They enter 
id find themselves in a magnificent 
Tone room, On a high throne of 
irs white sits Jupiter Juno, the 
+ 34 rulers of the skies. Around 
4m are grouped Venus, Mars, Pluto, 
Oserpine, Minerva and Apollo and 
ana. At sight of the newcomers, 
+ throng arises, “Welcome, oh, Nep- 
le and you, guests of the Earth, 
Mette, Elsa and Liebe. We greet 
set you.” With this they embrace 
» newcomers. Neptune waves his 
ant and all seat themselves. 
Tus and Diana take the young wo- 
m in charge. 
Now for your entertainment, oh, 
}98en of earth,” says Neptune. Again 
waves his trident. In troop beau- 
il Nymphs, in dainty filmy white 
joes, they are preceded by Nymph 
\Sicians playing harp and flute. To 
'Music the Nymphs dance grace- 


| 


fully about and sing their song of 
Neptune. “In the path of the sun- 
light, King of the Deep, glides in his 
Swan Boat. He saves the lost souls 
from the ship wreck. To a kingdom 
of wondrous beauty beneath the waves 
he takes them. No more are the 
troubles of the Earth for them. 
Sweet Music and Dance and Beauty, 
live in the kingdom of Great Neptune 
beneath Lake Superior.” The guests 
are entranced by the beauty and grace 
of the Nymphs. “Not on earth is 
such beauty and spiritual loveliness,” 
they declare. 


The dance ends, Neptune arises, 
waves his trident, beckons the guests 
to follow. All the Gods and God- 
desses with Neptune, Elsa, Annette 
and Liebe in the lead, march with 
stately tread out of the throne room; 
into a bautiful green garden with a 
bright smooth lawn they enter. Here 
are groups of children merrily play- 
ing. At sight of the guests, the chil- 
dren rush up and crowd about them. 
In the garden are beautiful flowers of 
brilliant hues—orange, purple, rose, 
violet. Among them play the Nymphs. 
At sight of the guests they come to 
greet them. 


Neptune now leads the throng into 
a wonderful aquarium filled with 
beautiful fish and bubbling fountains. 
In the fountains splash little Nymph 
children and merrily they sprinkle 
water at each other. Laughing, Nep- 
tune shakes his trident at them, but 
they sprinkle water at him and the 
guests and gods and goddesses, who 
all run from the fountains with laugh- 
ing and shouting. 

Neptune now conducts his guests to 
a large Banquet Hall. Here the table 
is filled with wondrous viands, heaped 
with luscious fruits and cakes and 
sweet meats. Nymph waiters and 
waitresses pass to and fro. A large 
platform stands in front of the room 
—it is covered with beautiful plants 
and flowers—on it sits an orchestra 
of Nymphs, playing Sweet Music. 
The Gods and Goddesses take their 
places at the table. At the head sits 
Neptune, at his right and left are 
seated Elsa, Annette and Liebe. Then 
the feast begins and all gaily par- 
take of the viands. As they feast the 
orchestra plays and bands of Nymphs 
dance back and forth about the ta- 
ble. Neptune arises and holding his 
cup of nectar, motions towards Elsa, 
Annette and Liebe. “Arise all of you 
gods and goddesses. Let us drink, to 
the happiness of Earth’s children. 
May other children of the sphere 
know and realize real Joy and Happi- 
ness in their world of Work and Sor- 
row.” “All hail to the children of 
Earth,” respond the other Gods and 
Goddesses. “And to Neptune and the 
rest of the gods and goddesses we 
drink. May you ever inspire in the 
mind of HEarth’s children Happiness 
and Love because of the Beauty which 
you hold Eternal,’ reply the three 


‘grateful guests of the Ruler of the 


Beautiful. 

The banquet ends and all the guests 
return to the throne room. Neptune 
summons a Nymph, “Prepare the 
swan boat, the guests are due on 
earth as the sun is setting. Come 
hither, Children of the Earth. I will 
bestow upon you remembrances of the 
Kingdom of Beauty beneath the 
waves. Remember in your Sordid- 
ness of Earth, in the Sorrows and 
Troubles that you may encounter that 
ever at hand is the Unconquerable 
Beauty. That Difficulties are only 
momentary and underneath lies that 
which is Eternal—Beauty, love and 
steals that underly all. The Spirit is 
the Most Vital—the Spirit which 
guards and guides to the Better 
Things. In this Spirit is True Beau- 
ty—it exists eternally.” With these 
words he bestows his gifts—around 
Elsa’s arm he places a coral bracelet, 
around Annette’s neck he hangs a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Make Your Mail Box 
Your Bank! 


You can deposit endorsed checks and 
money orders, can make withdrawals or 
consult us regarding any of your financial 
problems, by mail, 

Endorse checks, drafts or money or- 
ders as follows: ‘Pay the First National 
Bank for collection and credit to my ac- 
count,” following this with your signa- 
ture as it appears on check or draft. 

It is our constant effort to render bank- 
ing service which is complete, consider- 
ate and convenient—always! 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Eacess of $4,000,000 


DETROIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘THE COMPANY OF SERVICE" 
M. E. O’BRIEN, President 


Opportunities for agents with this Progressive Company. Wuite the Home Office 


yy Mothers: write for this fascinating booklet 


“Mothers of the World” is the riages and Wicker Furniture thirty 
title of a fascinating little booklet times faster than the old hand 
which we have prepared for the woven products. These inventions 
mothers of America. It tells about cut labor costs, enabling us to 
the wonderful inventions which weave the finest wickers, use the 
have made new beauty in Baby best raw materials, add the 
Carriages possible. ItwasMershall latest refinements and still 
B. Lloyd whoinvented the method sell our wicker products yj 
andloom which produceBabyCar- at very low prices. hy The 
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yy 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING co. Lloyd 
Le A facanca te - Manufactur- 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN ing Company 
(Heywood-Wa Co.) 

Dept. 00 
Menominee, Michigan 


Please send me your booklet, 
**Mothers of the World,’’ illue- 
trating Lloyd Loom Woven 


LIO Yd reese: 


Baby Carriages & Furniture gf wavs cscsisees snd Purnicare 
Vi Df Ne ao 
Mail coupon for booklet, Si 
waste wk ats ee: Street ...-.--a---......-<-cow--0-ceeccescecereenrasestosvecsssane a 
e nam 
cf themicarest dealer:=, = 47 © City... Stateccseeeetd (15) 
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' These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 


C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK © 


Sault Ste..Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 


ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


} Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L; Brainerd, Cashier. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


| Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 
‘help you solve any of’ your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: _ Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us, 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capliale rite wen cideass awe $200,000.00 
SUPDLUB mates vince eel ate $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; I. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


———— 


The Newberry State Bank 

Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 

mercial and Savings Departments. 

3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 


RS 


Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E.. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. = 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred_S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


ee 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

8. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. 8. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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Story Lake Superior Tells 


(Continued from page 33) 


coral necklace, and on Liebe’s right 
hand he places a coral ring. ‘“Graci- 
ously we thank you, mighty Neptune, 
we shall try to find the Beauty that 
lies in all Earth.’ 


“Now you must take your depar- 
ture. The Earth awaits you, it is 
near sunset.” The Gods and God- 
desses surround the guests and em- 
brace them in farewell. All go out 
of the Palace to the great steps that 
lead up to it. Neptune and the three 
young women descend the steps to 
the large white swan boat that awaits 
them. They enter the boat and way- 
ing their hands to the throng bidding 
them farewell, they move off. 


“Farewell, we shall never forget 
the Beauty we have seen. We shall 
always remember the Eternal Good 
in Life, the Eternal Beauty that un- 
derlies all.” : 


“Farewell, oh, children of the Earth, 
do not yield to the Moment of Sor- 
row. The Gods and Goddesses _ al- 
ways await you.” The boat glides off 
and only the Soft Music ofthe water 
sounds upon the ears of the depart- 
ing. 

The Sun is setting in splendor on 
Lake Superior. Each wave is glitter- 
ing like a golden dart. The sky is 
rose, gold and purple. On the beach 


are stretched Elsa, Annette Bi 
Liebe, sleepily they rub their ey 
They sit up and look around in- 


wilderment. “Did you see Neptun 
says: “Hlsa. ee, Dide 2c as 0 you 
member the underlying Beaut 


Life?” says Annette. “Can it be 
Dream? Why, I have my ring!” g 
Liebe. “And I my necklace,” g; 
Anette. “It cannot be a Dream,” t] 


excitedly decide. ‘‘Well—here is_ 
Greek Mythology,” and Annette pi 
up her book of Mythology. “But h 
came these trinkets,’ they ask e 
other’ wonderingly. ; 

As they sit thus trying to aceoi 
for their trinkets, a large boat 
sighted in the distance. Flames 
fire shoot from it. Aghast the yor 
women look at each other. “A hy 
is burning, what can we do? 4 
poor passengers and crew are in d 
distress!’”. In the wake of the fle 
ing boat appears a White Speck, 
is the Swan Boat of Neptune!” 4] 
cry. The Swan Boat becomes yisi 
and in it sits Neptune grim and | 
ent. Near the burning boat hoy 
the Swan Boat. The boat burns, ] 
the pure white Swan Boat, with Nj 
tune and the Souls he rescues fr 
the flames, glides in the Path of j 
Sunset, until, a White Speck, it y 
ishes in the distance. - 


Clean Windows in Poultry Houses — 


to chickens as they are to the man 

who lives in a comfortable home, 
is a fact of unusual interest brought 
out in a recent bulletin on poultry 
buildings gotten out by poultry ex- 
perts at the University of Wisconsin. 

“If the windows are clean, the hens 
will be off the roost earlier in the 
morning and stay off later at night, 
which will mean more eggs,” states 
J. G. Halpin. “In summer the win- 
dows should be taken out and stored 
where they will not be broken. The 
window space should always be cov- 
ered on the outside with one-inch mesh 
chicken wire, to keep out sparrows and 
Owls.’’ 

The .bulletin writers believe that 
fowls are often too crowded to lay a 
large number of eggs. They recom- 
mend that a flock of 50 hens should 
have four square feet of floor space 
each. 


Bega clean windows are as useful 


Where Our Horses Come From ~ 


INETY per cent of the 25 million 
horses and mules in the United 
States are on farms, and only 

about 10 per cent are in cities, towns, 
villages and other non-agricultural 
work, according to advance figures of 
the 1920 census. 

It is natural the ten central states 
of the great corn belt—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and the two Dakotas, 
where coarse grains are raised in 
plenty, should be the great reservoir 


of horses and mule production, rear- ° 


ing approximately three-fifths of all 
the horses and mules in the country. 


Farmers of this section producing 
horses and mules, supply their own 
needs, furnish work stock for adjoin- 
ing farms where horses and mules 
are not reared, also the heavy draft- 
ers, wagon horses and expressers 
wanted in cities, towns and villages, 
and the farm chunks for eastern states 
where horse and mule production is 
not sO common. ~~ 

Pennsylvania and the states east 
and north do not produce one-fourth 
of the work animals they use and are 
constantly drawing on the central 
west for their work stock. Many of 
these are farm chunks sold directly to 
eastern farms, while others are horses 
produced and worked on the farms of 
the Mississippi valley until five or six 
years old, then passed to eastern ci- 
ties, where, after six or eight years of 
service, they are re-sold as sore-footed, 
city-worn horses, to dealers who sell 
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Although a tree is the natural ho} 
of a hen, the publication discusses | 
the conveniences of housing hens fr) 
cement floors and shingled roof 
“milady’s dust bath” and her drink 
cup. In a cold climate proper shel} 
is a big factor. Nl 

For winter laying, a dry and WI 
ventilated poultry house brings g¢ 
results. The location of the hor 
should be on ground that slopes to 
south and it should face in suchi 
direction that the hens will get i 
greatest amount of sunshine on 
short winter days. A sheltered hoi 
encourages the hens to lay. 3| 

Many suggestions and valuable ts 
to the city man who keeps few hé 
for eggs enough for breakfast, to 1 
poultry fancier, to the farmer and) 
the commercial poultryman are cl 
tained within the covers of this nf 
treatise on poultry buildings. $ 

Yd 


them at a very nominal figure to fa 

ing sections of New England, to we 
the balance of their days. Sul 
horses represent a complete cy? 
from farms to cities and back to far 
again. It is more true now than 1 
the past that the good horse or m} 
pays a profit to the producer, the de- 
er and ultimate user, while the pc 


one loses money to all concerned. 


- + 
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The Cub Reporte 


(Continued on page 25) ul 


young Anderson. -He knew of a 
to get food and a bed and a place) 
work even. if it would only last thi 
days, for he judged Burns was the kil 
of man who would yell for the pol 
in case of an assault. Paul would ha 
welcomed the prospect of prison fai, 
but he reasoned that it would be an 
complete satisfaction merely to mai 
the pudgy face of Mr. Burns and het 
him clamor. What he wanted at tl 
moment was a job; Burn’s beati 
could hold over. The suicide case hi 
baffled the pick of Buffalo’s trained } 
porters; it had foiled the best effo 
of her police; nevertheless, this 
paunched fellow had baited a star} 
man by offering him: the assignme’. 
It was impossible; it was a cruel j 
and yet—there might be a chance. 
success. Even while he was debati 
the point he heard himself say: 
“Very well; Mr. Burns, If you wa 
her name [’ll get it for you.” — 


| ptember, 1922 


Toman’s Club Work in 
— Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 13) 


ve been far reaching. All through 
y working year, work rooms are 
intained for making or remodeling 
‘thing, providing layettes to be at 
4 doctors’ command for needy cases, 
4d providing shoes for children not 
‘e to attend school without such as- 
tance. During the two years of the 
epidemic it was the only organiza- 
n functioning, and hundreds of gar- 
mts were given out as well as food, 
ding, etc. During the “workless” 
ar just passed, the Red Cross con- 
buted funds but worked through our 
sablished ward workers. 

[he club has throughout been close 
all school problems, providing get- 
sether meetings between teachers 
d parents, securing suitable rooms 
*new teachers, and two years ago 
‘ough the medium of the club Mrs. 
ank Blackwell, and our club presi- 
at, Mrs. Robert King, were elected 
ymbers of the Board of Education. 
3 doubt if more competent, helpful 
ymbers can be found in any city. 
uring the last year we stood behind 
3 Night School for citizenship work 
d two different times provided for 
‘ties in each of the seven schools on 
3 same night. At one of these, pro- 
sion was made for 500 but so gladly 
ne that it was perfectly easy and 
: feel sure the pleasure was mutual 
they said, “We tank the Woman’s 
ab for what they do.’ When they 
last secured their citizenship pa- 
irs which made them one of us un- 
ry the same flag we “stood by,” fur- 
shing short programs, including 
me woman speakers to welcome our 
_w sisters, 

tt is impossible to enumerate all our 
tivities but we must not omit our 
reation program. Not only have 
3 rinks been in our policy and Sat- 
day “story hours’ provided but for 
ree years we have supervised and 
‘anced Summer playground work. 
wo directors have been employed. 
iis year the work is carried on in 
‘e different playgrounds and in addi- 
m tennis has been condueted 
lednesdays and evenings, thus pro- 
ling recreation not only for our old- 
school girls but the girls employed 
various lines of work. Sometimes 
_girls have availed themselves of 
is opportunity during Wednesday on 
e three available courts, and a ten- 
3 tournament will finish the course 
‘late August. 

Naturally, these achievements take 
oney. Some unsolicited donations 
ve been received and the churches’ 
proval of our “service” is shown 
‘the donations yearly of the Thanks- 
ving Union offering. We have con- 
ited “White Elephant sales,’ and 
esented some high-class entertain- 
ants, also compiled and sold a much 
eded city directory. 

After all, it isn’t what we’ve spent, 
ir what we’ve done that we value 
ost, but the high standards we have 
‘ised and maintained, tne unselfish 
otives, the things hand can’t touch 
jr eye discern—the “what we are” 
' the community and county that 
jally counts. 

Our hopes broaden ane reach high- 
|) each year as we stand on the past 
pars’ strong foundations and our 
ewly elected president, Mrs. David 
lerpont, is well fitted to lead us as 
je “carry on.” 

)Do you see any reason why we 
nouldn’t land the State Federation 
ynvention at an early date. With 
ir average force of 350 and our un- 
wnted courage we know it’s just the 
eal club to entertain them. We just 
ype you “Cloverland” readers will 
hisper it right out loud — every 
lance you get. It’s such recognitions 
)' the Upper Peninsula that will let 
/sbe known and “to be known” means 
te will “come into our own.” 


| All that is lacking to make goat’s 
j}eat more popular is an attractive 
ame. Why not call it “buttin?” This 
ime would show some kinship to 
mutton” and would have considerably 
ore force. 
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International 8-16 - - - - - $670 


Titan 10-20. - 


------- $700 


With Free P G O Plow 


(Tractor and Plow f.0.b.Chicago} 


Greatest Farm Power Values—Bar None 


HIS is a time for investment in Titan 10-20 or 

International 8-16 tractor power. Make your choice 
and get the complete outfit from the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Every day, keep this efficient power at work at 
your fall plowing and other drawbar work, and tie it up 
to all sorts of belt machines. By winter time you will 
be enthusiastic about the all-around usefulness and 
economy of International Harvester tractors. 


EMEMBER that these are 
not stripped tractors, 
pared down to make low 
prices. Titan at $7C0 and 
International 8-16 at $670 
include all essential equip- 
ment—belt pulley, fend- 
ers, platform, throttle gov- 
ernor, adjustable drawbar, 
angle lugs, brakes. This 
equipment for each is 
worth more than $100,and 
is necessary on any tractor 
to make it serviceable and 
safe. And above all, the 
prices include P@O 
Tractor Plows—2-bottom 
with the International 
8-16 and 3-bottom with 
the Titan 10-20. 


These tractors have enormous reserve power, as 
every owner knows. They pull their plows in all soils 
with the greatest ease, and they have extra belt power 


in proportion. They are famous for long life. 


As the 


seasons go on you will find them outlasting smaller, 
inferior tractors, actually by several years. You will find 
also that they do their best work on kerosene and that 
the expense of repair and upkeep is remarkably low. 


These are the greatest of all power farming values— 


bar none. 
proving it. 
McCormick-Deering dealer. 


Nearly a hundred thousand owners are 
Be guided by their judgment. 


See the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 


of America 
Uncorporated) 


Uist 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Courtesy to Strangers 


LWAYS mindful of the stranger 
and courtesy to our tourist 


guests, T. C. Christensen, of 
Menominee, last summer helped a 
stranger repair his car. He thought 


nothing of the act, merely regarding 
it as a courteous obligation—helping 
a stranger as he would like to be 
helped. He forgot the incident after 
the stranger had merrily driven away, 
but not so the stranger. Last winter 
Mr. Christensen received a knitted 
vest from the Kenosha Knitting Com- 
pany, accompanied by a letter from 
one of the officials. ~The letter fol- 
lows: 


T. C. Christensen, 
Menominee, Mich. 


Dear Sir: 

By this time you doubtless have for- 
gotten how you helped a stranger re- 
pair a broken gear case and timing 
gear in his car last summer and en- 
abled him to proceed on his auto tour 
of the Upper Peninsula. I am that 


way Re ree 


stranger and I have not forgotten the 
courtesy shown me. 

We had no further trouble with the 
car and very greatly enjoyed our trip. 
My wife and boys insist that we must 
“do it again” and get better acquaint- 
ed with “Nature’s Playground” so 
near to us. 

I am sending you by mail a knitted 
vest which I trust will be found right 
size and of service. 

Should you come to this vicinity, I 
trust you will give me opportunity to 
visit with you and show you Kenosha 
—the Gateway to Wisconsin. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. L. SHIPPEE. 


New Experiment in 
Land Clearing 


ORTH Lincoln county, Wisconsin, 
this year is conducting an inter- 
esting experiment in clearing 

land with rented stump pullers at the 
rate of $1.25 a day for each outfit. 
There is a surplus of labor on the 
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farms which will be absorbed by this 
method. No pretense is made that the 
almost exclusive use of stump pullers 
will be cheaper than dynamite, the 
objective being to reduce the outlay 
of cash to a minimum. It is figured 
that with men and horses available 
and no charge being entered against 
team work and labor, approximately 
nothing more than the $1.25 a day for 
each puller outfit will be required. 
Labor and teams also will be exchang- 
ed without involving cash outlay. 
Twenty stump pullers have been rent- 
ed to clear 2,500 acres this year, It is 
figured that they will do the work in 
100 days. 


Wrist Watch 


er. Given for sel 


7 Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 

YOR PREMIUMS. Order your 

weer cards TO-DAY. Send no mone*. 
We trust you till goods are soi. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 


“Box 22-Z 


IXKeep- 
ling only 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


of 
Every 


Description 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 


Small, Excellent Agencv Territory Available in Greater Cloverland 


| ASSETS $1,500,000.00 
A Strong and Vigorous Michigan Surety Company 


P () f h ) Remainder Easy Terms 
ay he- ourt own Low Interest 
This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
| offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 
We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
| timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
| direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain. All correspondence confidential. 


i SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 

; or 

4 


H GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


iS 


| Timbered Lands Cut-over Lands 
j I ————— 
i} Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


| $5 to $100 Per Acre 


In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
| farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Boys and Girls 
Make Money During Vacation Days 


Working for Cloverland Magazine 


Write to Boys’ and Girls’ Vacation Money Department, Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Mich., for particulars. 
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| Boost Michigan Farm Incom 
$50,000,000 Annually 


ITHIN five years President 
David Friday of M. A. C. 
hopes to increase the annual 


net income of the farming 
industry in the state by $50,000,000, he 
told several thousand visitors at the 
annual summer farmers’ day at the 
college. This is possible by im»roved 
production and marketing, he said. 


In order to accomplish his aim, h2 
will ask the legislature at its next 
meeting for an appropriation of $2,- 
000,000, chiefiy for agricultural exten- 
sion. 


“We must enlist the aid of every 
newspaper, every Grange, every Glean- 
ers’ organization, every farmers’ club, 
every farm bureau and every chamber 
of commerce in the state,” said Presi- 
dent Friday. ‘Even the Catholic priast 
and the Methodist preacher and the 
Jewish rabbi will be glad to come 
along.” 

He referred to the egg pr2duction of 
the state, 50,000,000 dozen during the 
last year, and declared that by getting 
rid of the eggless hens the annual pro- 
duction may be raised to 100,000,000 
dozen. The same can be done with 
dairy cattle, hogs, fruit and every 
other branch of Michigan agriculture, 
he held. 

“The other and more important 
phase of the problem is one of mar- 
keting and distribution,” said Presi- 
dent Friday. “Twenty years ago there 
were one million people on the farms 
and one million people in the cities of 
Michigan. Now there are still one mil. 
lion people on the farms, but two and 
a quarter million people in the cities. 
We haven’t adjusted ourselves to the 
change. Our farmers haven’t taken ad- 
vantage of the markets at their doors, 
to say nothing of the possibilities of 
shipping goods to Chicago by cheap 
water transportation. My duty is to 
analyze the markets of Lansing, Flint, 
Battle Creek, Jackson, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and the other Michigan cities 
and find out what the people are eating, 
what they will pay for. The middle- 
man is too busy to do it for himself. 
We must do it for him. We must lay 
out for the farmer a program of what 
to produce, how to -pack it, how to 
study the market. That’s what the 
manufacturer is doing for himself. By 
performing this service for the farmer, 
we may make it possible for him to 
get from 25% more to double what he 
is getting today. 

“Tf the people of the state will help 
me put through this program, we’ll 
sow alfalfa until we have 2,000,000 
acres after the next five years. We'll 
show the people of America what can 
be done when we go about it. Michi- 
gan was the first state to establish an 
agricultural college even though peo- 
ple said the idea was a farce. I pro- 
pose to duplicate this experience once 
more by giving the United States an 
object lesson in what can be done in 
efficient agricultural production and 
marketing.” 

President Friday warned his hearers 
not to expect an increase in farm 
prices during the next two years. 
However, other commodities are be- 
coming cheaper, he said. Taking up 
national issues, he declared that rail- 
way wages must be cut by $500,000,000 
annually if railway workers are not to 
receive an income _ proportionately 
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Resources Over $1,600,000 
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Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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greater than that of farmers. He 
plored the bickering between iné 
trial groups and predicted that wh 
this strite is eliminated poverty 
be unknown. 
.In concluding, he said: ‘“I-dedit 
this college and ail its resourees 
building a nation such as the wo 
has always dreamed of and has ne 
seen, before.” ; 

The afterncon program was featuj 
by a parade of all the blooded | 
stock owned by the college. Precedip 
President Friday’s address, short talk 
were given by C. L. Brody, secretg 
of the Michigan State Farm Bureay 
who presided; L. Whitney Watkins 6 
Manchester, chairman of the St 
Board of Agriculture; and H. H, H: 
day, secretary of M. A. C. During 
morning the visitors spent their ti 
looking over the various departmen 
exhibits, the college barns and the ex 
perimental crop plots. 


Three Essentials 
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stead of dynamic. Service is the 
vanic life current that vitalizes 
automobile business. Service 
pulse through all the arteries of 
industry, must penetrate into e 
capillary. If for any cause servic 
motor car owners should be comp 
ly stopped their automobiles w 
die so fast that in a month the s 
of a live car on the street woul 
a curiosity. i 

“Every automobile dealer should | 
a dealer in service first. In fact, t 
value of any of us in work is 
service value. Even your value to 
yourself is measured by the amoy 
of service purpose you transform 
actual service practice. We ha 
learned a new law in business, th 
we call “Give and Get.” It par 
larly applies to the automobile busi- 
ness where unless you give service 
you cannot get success. 


BIG PEACH CROP 

July 1 forecast by the Bureau 
Markets and Crop Estimates indicat 
a 54,302,000 bushels peach crop 
year, compared with a harvest of 
733,000 bushels last year, and a 
year average of 43,632,000 bushels 
Michigan the estimate is 1,248 
bushels as against 358,000 bushels 
year. Colorado, Texas and Geo 
show a decrease, all other peach g 
ing sections making up the big | 
crease. ; 


The 
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First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth ’s Oldest National Bank 
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Ee Mixed Herd jof Good Grades ton CloverlandgPasture, Shorthorn Blood Predominating. The Gain Averaged Over 300 Pounds for the Season 


ae 
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“AHE war is over but its effect 
upon the industrial fabric of 
the world is felt, War and post 

+ war conditions cause violent 

iomic- disruptions, and changes 

ng the past eight years came so 

k and fast that luck both good and 

, played into the hands of many 

li lines of business. 

he beef cattle men of the country 

e no exception—in fact there was 

industry that felt more suddenly 

harshly the reduction in buying 

‘er occasioned by the withdrawal 

rovernment money from the mar- 

3; of the world. 

‘ext to air, light and water, food 

iman’s greatest and most immed- 

| need. There is a constant de- 

id for it; and the growing, prepara- 

‘and distribution of food with all 

intricacies is forever in the lime- 

‘'t of public criticism—intelligent 

. otherwise. 


Biever clit 


TO-R NG EY 


Field Representative American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


Meat is an extremely perishable 
product and its cycle from the fields 
of the farmer until it appears on the 
consumers’ table is one beset with 
many hazards. Following the war, 
meat was the first of the govern- 
ment’s stored materials to be thrown 
upon the market—a market that was 
really held during the war between 
two great fires of propaganda—the 
urge to the grower for greater pro- 
duction and the advice to the con- 
sumer to substitute in the diet other 
products for meat. 


The manufacturer of lifeless things 
may close his factory, and only his 
over head and inactivity eat his capi- 
tal: but let the farmer or livestock 
producer attempt to stand still, and 


the weeds ruin his farm; and the 
cattle and crops continue to function 
according to nature’s laws, and grow 
and reproduce with no regard to dis- 
turbances in economic adjustment. 
For two years, beef producers 
bought, fed and sold on a rapidly de- 
clining market and suffered heavy fi- 
nancial losses; and many breeding 
herds were sold completely to 
meet loans. But it’s a long lane that 
has no turning and an industry as 
fundamental and basic as the beef 
cattle industry of the country had 
eventually to strike a level where 
profits could be made by producers 
There is 
ures about 


a 5,000,000 shortage in 


cattle population; and the fields for 


according to market fig- 


Outlook for Beef Cattle Production Is Good 


cheap production are practically gone 
forever. The large western breeding 
fields have for some years past been 
reduced by the encroachment of the 
settler who wishes to operate smaller 
areas and breaks up the pasture and 
raises crops, There is still large areas 
of rich blue grass in sections of the 
corn belt, where cattle are grazed in 
luxuriant pastures. The blue grass re- 
gions of Virginia and West Virginia, 
and Southwestern Wisconsin have 
earned a reputation for turning off 
good cattle fit for export. According 
to one authority an export shipment 
of fat steers from a good pasture near 
Livingston, Wisconsin, holds the rec- 
ord as the best American beef ever 
sold in London. 

In addition to the above areas there 
are still millions of acres of cut over 
land in the region where the lumber- 
man once held forth, The romances 
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This Chicken Knows What She’s 

| Talking About When She Says 

- a Successful State Fair Like 
Michigan’s Has To Be— 


Educational— 
Creative— 
Productive— 


DETROIT 


When Writing Advertisers, 


September 1-10—10 Days and Nights 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIk 


Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Wakefield, the Richest Little City on Earth — 


Wakefield is a cement highway for 
about four miles and is an attractive 
tourists drive. It borders the great 
open pit mines south of the city. State 
trunk M-28 runs east from Wakefield 
making a short route for tourists to 
the Copper Country and Marquette 
County. The state is now completing 
a tar macadam road which starts in 
the heart of the city and runs nine 
miles east. This road skirts Sunday 
Lake and continues into one of the 
most beautiful drives in the country. 

Wakefield has only a population of 
nearly 5,000 but has always been pro- 
gressive in lines of construction. Be- 
lieving in the permanency of all its 
utilities, as attested by its public build- 
ing, sewer, water and light systems, 
paved streets and boulevards, it has 
built conservatively but placed the 
best material obtainable into the work, 
and always kept in view the future 
growth and needs of the coming gen- 
eration. The city has a commission 
form of government, which is func- 
tioned by a mayor, a commissioner of 
engineering, commissioner of light and 
water, commissioner of public works, 
and a commissioner of accounts and 
finance. The city owns its own elec- 
tric distributing plant and water 
works. 

We claim to have the finest, purest 
and coolest water in the world. Pump- 
ed from 400 feet underground to a sol- 
id rock tank, built inside of a hill 200 
feet above surface, Tourists are in- 
vited to stop and have an ice cold 
drink from the fountains on the 
streets. 

Sanitary conditions that are excep- 
tionally fine were made possible by 
driving an eight by ten foot tunnel 
1,600 feet in solid rock through one of 
the hills surrounding the city and from 
that a four foot trunk sewer of solid 
concrete drains the city. The system 
is continually flushed by diverting part 
of a river from its course. The trunk 
sewer, not including the miles of lat- 
eral systems, cost over $125,000. 

Wakefield city has a valuation of 
approximately $15,000,000, not includ- 
ing the school system. Taxes are not 
high for the mines are valued high, 
which lifts the biggest part of munici- 
pal debts from the people’s shoulders. 
The city tax rate for 1922 is $1.56 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. The city 
owns over $1,000,000 worth of utilities, 
and roads, sidewalks and buildings. 
The new Memorial Community Build- 
ing now about completed demon- 
strates a phase in the constructive 
spirit of the community which is well 


Scenic Highway Tours of Gogebic 


on that chain of lakes, mention of 
which was made in a previous para- 
graph. 

We procure a canoe and paddle 
northward over Mamig Lake, crossing 
the state line into Gogebic County at 
the north end of this lake, Our course 
is still north through Crooked Lake 
and then takes us west into West Bay 
and Big Bay Lakes. As we go along 
we try the more favorable places for 
bass as per instructions issued by our 
experienced guide. From Big Bay 
Lake we turn north again into Linds- 
ley Lake from which we easily find 
our way into Cisco Lake, the terminal 
of the private railroad which we cross- 
ed a few miles to the northward the 
day before. Our guide now finds us 
transportation by “rail and trail’ to 
Clearwater Lake, the home of a pri- 
vate club with headquarters in Iron- 
wood. With a single short portage 
from this lake into Little Africa Lake 
we now have clear sailing up into 
Record Lake and back again down to 
Thousand Island Lake. The beauty 
of the Hewitt Summer home impresses 
us aS we pass it looking for the por- 
tage trail into Mud Lake from whence 
we have an open waterway back into 
Mamie Lake and Bents Resort. 

We have seen many things worth 
while in Gogebic County. We have 
caught some fish, perhaps, and have 
seen a deer or two, some rabbits and 
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Beautiful Sunday Lake, Right in the City of Wakefield 


worth the consideration of other cities. tem employs some sixty teachers. The 
It is a $300,000 building devoted en- high school built in 1909 at a cost of 
tirely to concentrating and developing $100,000 occupies an ideal site of twen- 
health, happiness and community spir- ty-two acres on the bank of Sunday 
it. No public or civil offices in the en- Lake. The “Central” grade school, a 
tire building. The whole building is $125,000 brick building, and the “Trade 
for recreation—opera house, gymna- and Industrial” school are situated 
sium, swimming pool, banquet halls, near the High School. Two other 
club rooms, lounging rooms and dance brick schools are in the mining loca- 


floors together with a swimming beach tions. 
on the lake shore and fresh air 
porches. 


scription of each of the above phases was termed in the “nineties.” 


you will proclaim it the biggest idea ful fireside—happiness sublime. 


Wakefield at one time had quite a 
reputation as being a rough back- 
A column could be written in de- woods town, “a good-time town” as it 
But it 
of the building, if time and space per- has come to pass, as such things al- 
mitted, but it is sufficient now to in- ways do, people have turned their ef- 
vite you to spend five minutes within forts to better things—a home and 
the walls and we will be satisfied that family, a boy in college and a cheer- 
The 


of community propaganda in Michigan, old time lounger, the long fingered 


or the United States, under one roof. gambler and the tin-horn sport have 


Our school system is a unit system gone to other fields. There is too much 


separate from city government and is hard honest labor, good fresh invig- 


valued at some $500,000. It has been oOrating air and solid food to develop 


conceded by some of the best educa- such beings. 


tors of the state that Wakefield, for Although a boom came with the 
its population, has a most wonderful opening of the new mines and open pit 
system. There were 1,539 school chil- discoveries, it has not brought an in- 
dren at the last census and the sys- flux of boomers and easy money men 


(Continued from page 18) 


a few partridges. But there are hun- ured gems in the fastnesses of nature 


dreds of lakes hidden away like treas- which we were unable do visit. 


We 


One of the Turbulent Trout Streams of Gogebic County 
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concurrent with such discoveries. Hi 
est toilers ‘and home seekers hg 
been made welcome and are inyit 
into our midst. The natural ady 
tages which have contributed to { 
growth of Wakefield and which * 
sures it longevity are the varic 
mines and a large tributary cou 
rich with timber and farming 
bilities. No arrangement could — 
more beneficient. There is endl 
room for the location of endl 
plants along Sunday Lake and endl 
room for growth in the residence 
tion of the city. 


There are no natural barriers | 
growth of Wakefield and every natu} 
advantage to make it grow. The 
ture development and possibilities: 
Wakefield constitute some ot the m 
enterprising commercial intere 
which are bound to result in bringi 
the city to the front and make it ae 
of importance in this section of t 
country. ir 


Wakefield, with its population of 
000, its good schools, fine water, roai 
sewers and electric service, municiy 
bus lines, fine business blocks and Bi 
bank buildings, prospects for two ni 
hotels and the many excellent re 
dences that have been built and a 
are being built, to say the least 
excellent prospects. With all the ¢ 
terprising business interests a 
boosters in the heart of the city, kee 
ing abreast of the times in all 
methods, can we not say Wakefield | 
a great future? She has ample r¢ 
enue and a reasonable tax rate. She 
undergoing constant improvement, h 


a good city government with good m an 
at the helm. 


Wakefield is a good city but shall 
be a better city when the clemeal 
progressive business men who 
now directing her affairs get throw 
with their work. She will be a ¢ 
of many and various industries; a. 
of handsome business blocks and re 
dences; a city of fine streets, 
schools and fine hotels. Our city 
full of. prosperous progressive th 
ness men who understand the philos 
phy that money attracts money oe 
spirit, pep and enterprise attract t 
larger industries which form the ba 
bone of the city. 

Tourists, settlers, homeseekers a’ 
industries, and the sick, lame and hi 
who look for fine weather, good | 
mate, health, wealth and happine 
are invited to Gogebic County in © 
verland and to Wakefield in Come 
County. 


y ; 
could not get into the better. fishi 
waters nor did we go through the t 
ter hunting grounds. It may chat 
that when the hunting season rc 
around we'll get together and havi 
few new experiences in the wildest 
the wilds where the honking horn a 
the glaring headlight as yet do 1 
disturb the peace of Nature in her 5 
limest mood. ' 


The Beggar’s Vision 


NCE. every few years there con 

a book of poetry that mai 

the entrance of a new poet to | 
charmed circle of those whose w¢ 
is likely to have a permanent place} 
the literature of our race. ; 
Such a book must have the bea 
and*the substance that is not of 2 
particular generation, but of all ti 
Within its pages the true lover of 
erature of any age must be able 
meet with his kindred on a comm 
ground. 5 


A claim that a book is of thesi 
vored few should be made with ¢ 
and it is in no light spirit but wi 
sincere conviction that Bro 
Moore’s “The Beggar’ s Vision” i 
a book that it is offered he its p bli 
ers, The Cornhill Revie 
of * ag enared nae 


@ 
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Bins Gogebic County 
Jerds of Tuberculosis 


\OGEBIC County's TB Eradication 
yp Campaign, first to be undertaken 
in the Upper Peninsula, is prac- 
ally completed with 5,800 cattle 
ited. Only 170 reactors found. 
fhe campaign started early in the 
(1 of 1921, the actual work of test- 
| was commenced on March 8, 1922, 
Dr. J. J. Mitchell, State Veterinari- 
| assigned by the state office of the 
jreau of Animal Industry at Lans- 
j, but employed by the Gogebic 
jinty Board of Supervisors. Later, 
L. F. Maier of the Federal Depart- 
jot, came to Gogebic County and 
ited all the cattle of Watersmeet, 
Jrenisco, and Wakefield, Dr. Mitch- 
| continuing the work at Ironwood 
|| Bessemer. 
§ very thorough campaign was wag: 
} with the result that only a few 


| 
{ 
f 
| 


las in the farming districts farth- 
{a number of cattle in the cities of 
awood and Bessemer, probably not 
eau of Animal Industry will send 
Jreterinarian to clean up the few 
“hat the Gogebic County Board of 
pervisors was foresighted in under-, 
(id, when our dairy herds are small 
I. the farming industry in its infan- 
jJugh at the beginning of the work 
ny were opposed to it. There is 
sic County at the present time who 
1d be persuaded to buy an animal 
(8, 80 well educated to the dangers 
) ive stock tuberculosis are our peo- 
ifners of TB cattle have carefully 
Huilt dairy barns, installed better 
jtilation systems, and are the 
dicating tuberculosis, so thorough 
og has the campaign been, 
) the United States Government of 
(nbursing the owner of TB cattle 
Nan the live stock owner fully under- 
ads it, little difficulty arises, al- 
| ily occur. 
‘he Owners ot TB cattle suffer a> 
jer that the lesson might be prought 
ne effectively to them, yet the com- 
(amnities are so liberal that he must 
«| that the state and United States 
lance in the important matter of 
iF ‘overing and slaughtering such ani- 
jwelfare both as to health and prog- 
At. 
Kippraised as high as $70 and pure- 
li and registered animals at $200. 
[raised value and the Federal De- 
tment one-third of the difference 
«e. Thus, if an animal is appraised 
560, the state pays $30, and if $15 
a, the Federal Department pays one- 
Hd of $45 or $15, so the owner of 
On the other hand, if the car- 
és of the reactor animal was con- 
| in any form, the owner would not 
‘ive that much for the salvage, but 
erence between the salvage, if any, 
@ appraised value—a very fair 
@aring of thesuccessand the value 
ile TB Eradication Campaign in Go- 
itreal River from Hurley, Wis., in 
| County, that county, too, applied 
ral] veterinarians are busily en- 
ocating the reactors there. 
expressed their wishes for 
team paigns and will have them as 


removed have not yet been tested 
jr 500 all told. It is hoped that the 

ds remaining untested. 
jing TB eradication just at the time 
is the sentiment of all now, al- 
a farmer nor a suburbanite in Go- 
Jt has not been tested for tubercu- 
| their premises, many have 
anchest advocates of the work of 
“he Michigan state plan and that 
) tially for his losses is such that 
Jugh many misunderstandings nat- 
jill monetary loss, as they should, in 
sation by way of state and federal 
rernment are coming to their as- 
is in his herd as are detrimental to 
\ Michigan grade dairy cows may 
| State then pays 50 per cent of the 
teen the appraised value and sal- 
Sealized for the salvage of the ani- 
f condemned animal would receive 
(ned as unfit for human consump- 
{ny rate would get one-third of the 

1 in our estimation. 

§¢ County which is just over the 
,campaign and at the present writ- 
nties in the Upper Penin- 
s the state and federal depart- 


slow, heavy action of “20%”. 


os Kh . 


Save Money 


on your land-clearing this fall! 


ID} PONT CHEMICAL ENGINEERS have cut your land- 
clearing costs by producing Dumorite, the cheapest and 
best farm dynamite yet made. Use it and save money. 


Equal in strength to 40% dynamite, stick for stick. Has the 


- er elie 4 ~~ 


Non-headache. Non-freezing. And 


at the price of 100 sticks of “40%” you get 135 to 140 sticks of 
Dumorite—one-third more per dollar. 


Go to your hardware dealer or general store and order your 
fall supply—and remember that you can blast stumps with 
Dumorite in any season of the year. 

Write for free 105-page Farmers’ Haridpook of Explosives, a 
complete manual covering the latest blasting methods. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal Farm 
Loan System will help 
you clear your land. 


ments are able to furnish the veterin- 
arians to do the testing. 

TB eradication is an exceedingly im- 
portant work. The cattle owner wel- 
comes it when he understands the 
merits of it fully and the dairy prod- 
ucts consuming public is eager for it. 

Gogebic County appropriated $2,500 
for this work and has stayed within 
the sum nicely. 

The problem of disposing of the re- 
actors is a troublesome one in many 
counties where there are no packing 
houses that will purchase them at 
fairly reasonable prices. 

When they must be shipped long dis- 
tances and are purchased by commis- 
sion houses direct from the owner, dif- 
ficulties of a serious nature arise. 


McCormick Building 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Eradicating Thistles 


HE Canada thistle, also known as 
the cursed thistle, is one of the 
worst weed pests. Its eradica- 
tion entails a large amount of work. 
The first step in eradication, say 
University Farm men, is to prevent 
seed development, Some of the seed 
is maturing about this time. After 
the grain has been cut the infested 
land should be plowed deep enough 
to bring the roots of the thistle to the 
surface. Disking the surface culti- 
vation in theearly fall will prevent the 
growth of the plants, while replowing 
later in the fall will expose the roots 
to the action of frosts. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


If the plant persists after all this 
punishment, as it probably will, a 
three-year rotation of grain, clover and 
corn or some other cultivated crop 
will furnish the knockout blow. Rein- 
forcement can be prevented by a re- 
petition of the rotation. 


> BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE Book 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY” 
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of the lumber jack 
and the log drives 


CLOVERLAND 


Outlook for Beef Cattle Production Is Good 
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have been written. 
The forests have 
been cleared away, 
but the soil and cli- 
mate conditions that 
produced the giants 
of the forest still re- 
main. The regions 
above alluded to in 
Northern Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minne- 
sota offer many ad- 
vantages for the pro- 
ducer of beef. True 
the season may be 
short but it must not 
b e forgotten that 
steers taken north to 
Montana have been 
known to gain as 
much in one season 
as they had grown in 
three years in Mexi- 


co. A rugged cli- 
mate whets the 
appetite and poor 
eaters are not good 
gainers. Nutritious 


native grasses come 
almost spontaneous- 
ly in clearings and 
grow rapidly and lux- 
uriantly i on most 
places, nursed by 


the warm weather 
and liberal rains 
throughout the grow- 
ing season. Steady 
winters with an 
abundant supply of snow prevent 
winter killing of clover and the ease 
with which this great hay crop can be 
grown has earned for the section the 
popular subriquet “Cloverland.” 

True there are handicaps—one of 
the greatest being flies with regular 
appetites, but the clearing of the land 
dries up the damp places which are 
excellent breeding establishments for 
these pests. The clearing away of 
the timber and brush also gives oppor- 
tunity for breezes and winds the great 

nemies of mosquitoes and deer flies. 

[he grazer of cattle should not for- 
get that brush and trees require plant 
food and that the nutritious grass 
zrows best in the open where it gets 
an abundance of sunshine and air— 
two of the necessaries for plant 
erowth. Grass grown in the shade is 
never so good for the cattle. The 
maintenance of good pasture is an art 
and one of a pasture‘s worst enemies 
is overstocking. In southwestern Wis- 
onsin, where some of the world’s best 

rass cattle are finished for market 
an average of about 2% acres per steer 
ner season is allowed; and pastures 
ire allowed to grow rank before cattle 


Prize Winners. 


are turned in. Good cattle are made 
and take on flesh and weight rapidly 
only when they don’t have to travel 
far and long to fill their bellies. It 
should also be remembered that grass 
that grows on the dry uplands is 
sweet; that in the low damp places 
is sour and will be eaten only under 
protest of the appetite. 


There is much difference of opinion 
on the quality of cattle to graze, The 
better the feeders the more they 
cost; and the fatter they are the less 
they gain—other things being equal. 
Some cattle men desire to make heavy 
gains and buy large thin cattle— 
others buy fatter, compact cattle and 
depend on their profits to a great ex- 
tent by taking advantage of the sea- 
sonal variations in markets which 
through a number of years run quite 
true to form—namely that during July, 
August, and September there is us- 
ually a shortage of heavy, fat cattle 
on the market which develops a keen 
market to satisfy the kosher and hotel 
demand for large cuts of good fresh 
beef. 

There are certain qualities which all 
successful cattle grazers insist upon in 


Prescott & Sons, Tawas City, Mich., Use Cut-over Land for Pasture, and Have Raised Many National and internenooe 
The Same May Be Done in Cloverland. 


cattle. Cattle, be they thin or fat, 
must have good general quality which 
is an inherited attribute due to breed- 
ing, and is found only in high grades 
which are the result of the use of one 
or more generations of pure bred 
bulls, or pure breds. Cattle that are 
quiet and used to being handled do 
best on grass. Nervous animals can 
surely waste a bulk of good feed; and 
last but by no means least there is the 
question of gains. A gain of about 50 
pounds per month on mature cattle 
through the grazing season is con- 


sidered satisfactory and if heavy feed- - 


ers weighing around 1200 pounds are 
put on good grass in the spring as 
many are in Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin they turn into excellent cattle in 
the fall. This weight may seem heavy 
to some but I have seen carloads of 
Shorthorn steers of that weight and 
up to 1500 and 1600 pounds on grass 
in that section. In some Northern 
Wisconsin pastures I have seen some 
excellent Shorthorn steers on grass 
making good gains. 

There are many reasons why Short- 
horns are selected, because they ful- 
fill the requirements sought by the 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [|-eascae=-] MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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grazer. A comm 
sion order bu 
the Chicago n 
told me that the 
ceived more 0} 
than they cou 
for Shorthorn 
ers. 

The records m; 
by Shorthorngs 
the pasture, in 
teed lot, and at) 
market justif 
demand. During } 
summer and 
fall the Eastern |] 
ers looking f ¢ 
heavy fat cattle 
many Sho 
steers act top 
and this s eag 
steers of that 
scription made gi 


eattle man. 
A {0 Ww 
sales at Chica 
signifiicant, Ju 
live cars of 


at $9.75 per cwt, 
Eastern shipm 


32S hor th Ox 
averaging 1,579 ] 
sold at the § 
price and a 1 
1,624 pounds, sold at $10.00 
for that day. Shorthorns are 
ite with the Eastern buyers. 
finish smoothly at these 
weights. 

From the feeder’s standpoi 
following may be taken as 
April 1, 1922 two Iowa cattle feei 
from Muscatine County, Iowa, ¢ 
bought 40 feeders on the Kansas 
market. One bought Shorthorns a} 
aging 1226 lbs. at $7.40 per cwt. 
other paid $7.50 for cattle of ano¢ 
breed weighing 1133 pounds. Jul 
1922, they marketed these 80 cattli 
Chicago. The 40 Shorthorn — 
averaged 1419 lbs. and sold for 
per cwt.; the other 40 head av 
1325 lbs. and sold for $9.85 p 
The Shorthorns sold for $2047.04 ¢ 
cost; the others for $1801.50, a 
ence of $245.54 in favor of the 
horns. The Shorthorns cost 
more, making a higher interest 
$4.02 for 90 days at 7%. De 
this $4.02 from $245.54 leaves $2 
more money from the 40 Shorthoi 
enough to pay 7% interest on $34 
for one year. 

In 1921, an Iowa feeder bo 
load of Shorthorns in Omaha, 
load of another breed in Kansa 
The two loads arrived at his farm 
same day; were put into the sa i 
lot; fed for 47 days and shippe 
Chicago. The Shorthorns had ga} 
121 lbs. per head, the other loa) 
lbs. 

Shorthorns hold sway in th 
belt and are gaining favor ra 
western markets as ranges are | 
The first. ste 
reach $10.00 this season on the 
City market were Shorthorns 
better hull contest in Kansas—wWe 
rong ts on hreeds were givell 
Shorthorn bu'ls were sold aga 
or ail othe: breeds both beet 
dairy. Tho wide distribution off ) 
horns in the leading cattle coun! 
is the best testimonial for the 
fulness and the reneral appre 
of them by preducers of beef. 

Clorerland will make no mis! 
adopting the Shorthorn. And 
as people appreciate the ta 
value of good meat, beef pro 
will be profitable. ' 


No season is ideal for all farm ¢}! 
so the farmer who diversifies h 
is always sure of making a Dp: 
some part of the farm to off 
loss from another part. ( 
words, the “balanced farm” is 
sure of making money. 
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- How to Load Dynamite 


FETHODS of correct loading of 
dynamite, showing the most ef- 
“ficient manner of preparing the 
sive for work, together with illus- 


is a serious and dangerous matter. 
Although the subject of loading 
dynamite cartridges has been given 
attention for years, du Pont engineers 
lon of certan incorrect practices im the field have found that some ex- 
ish are actually in use, are pointed plosive users continue to use incor- 
jin a set of instructions just pre- rect methods, thus not only what 
Jd by Arthur LaMotte, Chief of the May develop into dangerous condi- 
Innical Bureau of the du Pont tions, but actually losing money by 
| pany. the failure to get the most efficient 
) farm blasting operations, it is ex- Tesults from the use of dynamite. 


Your 


ely important that special atten- In the following illustrations are 


be given to the preparation of 
detonator for t h e explosive 
‘ges. A misfire in such operations 


TAMPING 


DYNAMITE 


CAP AT BOTTOM OF 
CHARGE FUSE IN 
DIRECT CONTACT WITH 
DYNAMITE 


—here is another: 


This is also bad prac- 
tice as the cap is pointed 
away from the charge in- 
stead of toward it and 
the fuse is also likely to 
set fire to the dynamite 


s one WRONG 


instance, the cap 
use should not be 
ed at the bottom of 
‘hole like this as the 
spit of the fuse 


shown six wrong ways of loading 
dynamite and two right ways: 


DYNAMITE 


PRIMER IN CENTER 
OF CHARGE 


—and another: 


Even the middle of the 
charge is not the right 
place to put the primer 
as the top cartridge does 
not receive the full force 
of the cap and the fuse 


Friends— 


Cheer them in cheer time— 


Console them in tear time. 


If there is only one or if there 
are many—don’t lose them 


through neglect. 


Distance is no excuse—time 


nothing—cost is slight. 


zee likely to set fire 


te before the cap explodes. may ignite the powder 
ynamite. 


) that touches it. 


4 


When You Use the 
Telephone 


FUSE 


U 
BLASTING ever TA MPING 


You can sit at your fireplace, 
ES 


by DYNAMITE and no matter what the weath- 


ef 408 tics distances-——* yOur 


(DO NOT SLIT 
IN WET 
HOLES) 


Pe pING: voice! — your spirit!—you!— 


(PRIMER IN CORRECT 
POSITION) 

Another WRONG way: 
This kind of loading, 


E LACED 
OUGH CARTRIDGE 


i another: 
‘pn the fuse through 


—and another: 


If the holes are full of wa- 
without tamping is ex- ter the cartridges of dyna- 
pensive and inefficient mite should not be slit as 
as the top cartridge water affects nearly every 
wastes most of its kind of dynamite except gel- 
force blowing out the atin. 

hole. The Bureau of 

Mines_~ reports that 

tamping increases the 

effectiveness of high 

explosives enormously. 


can travel over the Long Dis- 


priming cartridge is 
i practice. It nearly 
wys lets the fuse side 
| into the dynamite. 


tance Lines! 


There are reduced EVENING 


Load Dynamite This Way and Save Money 


and NIGHT RATES if you 
CALL BY NUMBER: 


ELECTRIC 
BLASTING 
CAP 


Let Them Hear Your Voice 
“DYNAMITE 


The RIGHT way: 

This way, with the cap 
in the top of the top car- 
tridge, pointing down to- 
ward the bulk of the 
charge, with lots’. of 
tamping and no part of 
the fuse touching the 
powder will give you a 
perfect shot every time. 


—another RIGHT way: 

Or even if you fire elec- 
trically,; you will get best 
results this way as the 
electric blasting cap is 
placed so as to exert its 
maximum detonating ef- 
fect on all the explosive 
in the charge. 


Michigan State Telephone Co. 
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Potato Crop Information, Season of 1922 © 


NFORMATION of great value to 
our northern farmers has been 
sent out bytheU.S.Department of 
Agriculture, and by various states. 
with reference to the 1922 potato crop. 
A few minutes spent in digesting this 
news will be time well spent by the 
grower of potatoes in Cloverland. 

The leading features in the acreage 
figures are the big increase over 1921 
in the Dakotas, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana and Minnesota, 
and the gain of almost 11% in the to- 
tal acreage for the entire United 
States. However, we must bear in 
mind that the greatest part of the 
gain for the whole United States is 
in the states forming the northern 
boundary, 

Moderate increases are reported for 
Washington, O re gon, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin. Aroostook County 
(the greatest producer in Maine) and 
other commercial counties report big 
increases. Other New England states 
h ave moderate increases, except 
Massachusetts which has practically 
the same acreage as in 1921. 

Outside of New England the July 1, 
figures show that the poorest states 
are close to average, and about one 
half the above states way above the 
ten year average. The yield as esti- 
mated July 1 for the United States is 
428,607,000 bushels, compared with 
346,823,000 bushels in 1921, and condi- 
tion 87.3% compared with the ten year 
average of 86.8%. Maine and New 
Hampshire report condition slightly 
below average on account of heavy 
rains, but the rest of New England 
is above average. 

Iowa reports 94,000 acres July 1, con- 
dition 79%, prospective yield 6,862,- 
000 bushels compared with 4,128,000 in 
1921. 

Montana reports 49,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 11% over 1921 with 44,000; 
1920, 40,000; and 1919, 38,000 acres. 
Condition 91% same as 1921, and 2% 
higher than ten year average. Esti- 
mated yield this year 6,600,000 bushel. 
Water supply for irrigation is best in 
years. The 1921 crop was the largest 
ever produced in the State, 1791 cars 
being shipped out up to the end of 


Farmer Boy Climbs to Presidency of Harvester Company 


N many pages of history are re- 
recorded the attainments of the 
farmer boy in business. He is 
famous for his ability to go out in the 
world and reap unusual rewards. But 
that is as it should be, because the 
training he gets at home assures this 
result. The things he learns and the 
habits he forms 
lay a foundation 
that solidly with- 
stands the temp- 
tations and many 
destructive influ- 
ences of the city. 
Every farmer boy 
ought to realize 
that his course of 
hard work stead- 
ies him and that 
the many useful 
tasks but tend to 
give his character 
anexceedingly 
practical turn, He 
absorbs an ability 
Alexander Legge to think soundly 
on economic prob- 
lems and he grows deeply in self-re- 
liance and becomes independent in 
| his judgments. That these things are 
| generally true most people will admit 
| but an example which recently came 
to light will show how one farmer boy 
reached the top of the ladder. Inci- 
| dentally it will indicate the opportu- 
| nities open to the farmer boy who 
|Mmaintains his faith in hard work. 


On June 2 Alexander Legge, once a 
farmer boy, and more recently known 
for his war service on the War Indus- 
\tries Board, was elected president of 
the International Harvester Company, 
succeeding Harold F. McCormick, the 
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By HAROLD “<A. PLATTEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE—It is hoped that every commercial potato grower in 
Cloverland will give this article by Mr. Platten most careful reading, and the 
subject of marketing this fall his very thoughtful consideration. August 1 
forecasts for all states were not in Cloverland Magazine office in time for com- 
parison with July 1 forecasts referred to by Mr. Platten, but the government 
forecast for the entire nation on August 1 is placed at 440,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 428,607,000 on July 1, or an increase of about 12,000,000 bushels. 
Wisconsin forecast on August 1 rates crop condition at 92% on July 1, showing 
an increase of 4,400,000 bushels since July 1. 

With generally favorable weather during July it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that these figures could not be materially reduced by local drought or 
other unfavorable condition in any one or even a combination of potato grow- 
ing districts before harvest. Nothing but an almost nation-wide calamity can 


prevent a bumper potato crop. 


A “bumper crop’’ does not mean that farmers will ‘‘get nothing’ for their 
potatoes, but it does mean that careful attention should be given to marketing. 
It does not mean that the market should be stampeded, but it does mean that 
unless potatoes in reasonably large quantities are sold at digging time there 
will be a glut in the market in the spring, resulting in lower prices than at 
digging time and including additional losses through shrinkage, extra handling 


and in some cases freezing. 


The farmer who carefully grades his potatoes and sells them at digging 
time this fall is the farmer that will make the most money out of his 1922 crop. 
It is a splendid season for education in marketing, and growers who analyze 
the markets, grade as to size, uniformity of type, quality and variety, will be 


able to get the best prices. 


There is nothing to be hysterical about or condemn the market for because 
the season has been nationally favorable for a bumper crop. The situation 
merely calls for use of horse sense in marketing, and if real marketing methods 
are adopted in Cloverland as in Idaho and Maine, all Cloverland farmers will 


have a profitable potato crop this fall. 


Grade to No. 1, U. S. standard and don’t try to store too many in the 
root cellar to await for “big prices in the spring.’ There won’t be “any such 
animal’ for the reason that the crop is too big for manipulation and will be 
absorbed at the command of the consumer, regardless of whose warehouse 


holds potatoes until spring. 


a | 


June. In 1920, 949 cars, and in 1919, 
3852 cars. 

Idaho reports production for 1922 
will be 13,664,000 bushels, which is an 
increase of 3,000,000 bushels over the 
record crop of 1921. Acreage was in- 
creased from 57,000 in 1921 to 79,000 
in 1922. This increase of 22,000 acres, 
or 39% is the largest acreage noted 
in the 41 years Idaho has been keep- 
ing records on production, 

North Dakota leads all States in the 
increase in acreage, having 75% over 
1921. In the Kaw Valley district of 
Kansas the acreage is 17,600 as 
against 16,000 in 1921. Condition July 
1, was 75%, a decrease of 5% over 
June 1. In the Kearney, Nebraska dis- 
trict, the acreage increase is 34% over 
1921. Shipments in 1921 were 600 cars 
with a prospective crop of 1,000 cars 
in 1922. 


son of the inventor of the reaper. Only 
thirty-one years ago Mr. Legge left the 
farm to enter the service of the Com- 
pany, and today he is its head and 
chief officer, has the direction of many 
thousands of employes and the re- 
sponsibilities of many factories; and 
he also has a very important voice in 
shaping the policies affecting the inter- 
ests of the great bodies of customers 
and stockholders. 


Mr, Legge’s story is a story of hard 
work. As stated before he grew 
through boyhood on the farm, going 
in 1891 direct from the plow to the 
McCormick Company at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, selling to customers and re- 
pairing their machines. Promotions 
came rapidly, and eight years later he 
was ordered to Chicago to take entire 
charge of the Company’s collections. 
He continued to grow in the confi- 
dence of the management, taking on 
greater responsibilities as the years 
went by. Three years ago he attained 
a vice presidency and today is the 
president of the Company. 

Thus briefly are marked the steps 
by which a farmer lad has attained 
high reward for qualities which every 
farmer boy of today may well emulate. 
He will feel an incentive to use his 
own natural abilities and opportunities 
to build a worthwhile structure of 
character and experience. Mr. Legge 
did not know education as the farmer 
boys and girls of today know it. He 
did not have the advantages of the 
consolidated rural school, he did not 
get even to high school. But he did 
work hard and made the most of every 
opportunity! 

Mr. Legge believes in hard work for 
success; he has practiced that belief 
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All districts report potato bugs and 
slugs unusually numerous. 

The potato movement in Wisconsin 
is forecast at 29,800 cars for 1922 
against 12,500 in 1921; 19,980 in 1920; 
21,820 in 1919, and 25,200 in 1918. The 
state acreage shows anincrease of only 

-3% but the northern and northeastern 
districts s h o w greatly increased 
acreage. The condition ig reported at 
92%, 74% in 1921, 92% in 1919, all 
taken on July 1. The stand is very 
good to excellent, except in a few low 
places, where the seed rotted, due to 
water standing. 387% of the seed 
planted was U. §. Grade No. 2 com- 
pared to 20% in 1921 and 42% in 1920. 
Seed treated for scab was 23% in 
1922, 18% in 1921and16%in 1920. This 
practice is getting to be more preval- 
ent. The Wisconsin district where 
the largest increases are, follow: 


from his boyhood days on the farm. 
As a factor in success he has also 
positive ideas about the giving of serv- 
ice. From his first day with the Com- 
pany back in 1891 he has been trained 


to consider the promotion of sales . 


worthy only when that is accompanied 
every step by a proper, adequate, and 
generously shaped policy of service. In 
addition, he has the boyhood exper- 
ience on the farm, thirty-one years of 
close contact with the farm problems 
that can be solved by service, and a 
farm of his own—‘to keep his hand 
in.” He is thus well fitted to conduct 
the company’s business and to direct 
a service to customers that will be 
both helpful and practicable. 


The Harvester Company has many 
men in responsible positions, who, like 
Mr. Legge have come up from the 
farm, The farm has been a great pre- 
paratory school for Harvester men; 
and after they grew into positions of 
importance still own and operate up- 
to-date farms. Probably there is no 
other institution in America in which 
sO many executives possess farms and 
hold such an intimate contact with the 
problems of their customers. So it is 
that all these one-time farmer boys 
who have risen to direct the Company 
can put into its policies that sympa- 
thetic understanding which gives the 
farmer confidence in the institution. 

It would scarcely be an exaggera- 
tion to say the Company is run by 
farmers or that it is full of men, like 
Mr. Legge, who have attained recog- 
nition by a lifetime of hard work and 
loyalty. This is the lesson for the 
farmer boy of today, and if anyone 
who reads this story of a self-made 


* in the Fall. 


man will gather inspiration and dé 
mination to be as great in farming. | 
Legge’s example will have. brought } 
greater reward than the Companys 
given him. >} 
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Car Lot Shipments 


2 
I H od ° 
Bar) an aa 
a sa 6a5| 63 | &8 
Northern 2050 | 1300 | 1600 
Northeastern 3280 | 2080 | 2320 
Barron-EauClair 8630 | 3350 | 4460 
Clark-Marathon 2420 650 960 
Waupaca-Portage 9380 | 3460 | 7280 
Juneau-Columbia 2610 840 | 2196 


St SS 

Acreage in Michigan is 7% gre 
than in 1921 with an estimate of 
000 acres. The condition is give 
92% against 83% last year, They 
pective yield is 35,162,000 bushels, 
greatest increase in acreage A 
southern counties and sections of 
Upper Peninsula, a small increas 
the central and north-western ¢ 
ties, and a slight decrease in 
Grand Traverse and Oceana distr 
The following table shows acreage} 
condition as of July 1. 4 


Upper Pen. % esr 
DANS OR nae A | 157 
Baraga 102 
Chippewa 97 
Delta «....... 115 
Dickinson 91 
Gogebic ..... 117 
Houghton 97 
eon iasancpeete 107 
Keweenaw 97 
Luce .......00. 140 
Mackinac .. 115 
Marquette . 111 
Menominee .... 115 
Ontonagon .... 107 
Schoolcraft .... Age 119 
Upper Pen. ... te 112 
Entire Stata f-..icccctenesa 107 9) 


From the above figures one call 
help wondering just how low pota\ 
will go the coming winter and gpl| 
One man’s guess is just as good ag} 
other, but it would seem good busi! 
to sell the greater part of the | 
crop direct from the field at dig 
time. 5 ei 

Last fall the writer urged Clover! 
farmers to sell at digging time, 
many refused to be convinced, ren} 
bering “One ,Spring we got $4.00 
bushel,’ and held on, only to sel! 
the Spring at less than could be 4@ 
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Ironwood Michigar 


| 
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“1 
AMERICAN PLAN | 


$4 and $4.50 Per Day | 
Tourists cordially invited) 
Detail information on routes 
roads, fishing grounds, ant 
places of interest. f 

Hospitality of the Home | 
Make reservations sufficient 
ly in advance so that you 
will not be disapponited o 
delayed while we find sul 
able outside accommod. 
tions to meet requirement! 
of parties. However, we 
will take care of you in a ; 
emergency. 
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y1 products from the soil. The as- 
gsed valuation of the city of Besse- 
7 and Bessemer township is $18,- 
9729 of which $6,656,184 are in the 
i, and $11,557,142 in the township. 
|/3 great assessible wealth has made 
ossible to build good roads every- 
yere to aid the farm settlers and 
f them access to the local markets 
freight facilities without burden- 
n them with taxes. In fact it is the 
iit taxation that has had a powerful 
puence in developing the cut-over 
al into improved farms. It is a big 
icement to clear more acres and 
rove the dairy herds with pure 
il stock, as well as build commodius 
1s and comfortable homes. 
he city is proud of the agricultural 
(evements in the territory tribu- 
a’ to it,andheartily co-operates with 
h farmers in all their enterprises. 
he mayor of Bessemer is Michael 
yedda; city clerk, William L. Guy- 
mpresident, Harry L. Cummins. The 
irmen are: Ernest W. Felling, 
ry Pelander, Frank Probelski, Ar- 
h: Johnson, Steve Winkowski, Har- 
y,. Cummins, Joseph Bartone, Frank 


f\. Hanna Co., and the west end by 
Plymouth Mining Company, oper- 
tz company for Pickands, Mather 
Jompany. Each of these properties 
capable of producing of a million 
per year. 

her mines on the Gogebic Range 
| are working on a large ore body 
the Montreal, Pabst, Puritan, 
417s and Eureka. ; 
16 depth of the mines of this dis- 
and the large production has 
Essitated large permanent shafts 
f expensive surface equipment. 
tts are put down in the footfall 
allel to the formation and vertical. 
1 tendency in recent years is to- 
él the vertical type. Though in- 
ised depth will mean increased dis- 
€ to drive a level to the iron 
‘ation, it is thought this expense 
ps more than offset by the more 
f Omical operation of the vertical 
wt. Both steam and electric power 
used for hoisting equipment, air 
yoressing and pumping. Some com- 
Aes generate their own power, 


Puritan Grade School at Bessemer 


\Bessemer, the County Seat 


| (Continued from page 10) 


Negri, Arthur Proctor and Charles Ja- 
go. The county supervisors are: Her- 
bert Hagen, Joseph Michela, Leonard 
Kulasavicz, James Novascone and Her- 
man Berg. 

Other officers of the city are: Board 
of Public Works, Daniel Kulaszewicz, 
James Hilligan, Carl L. Solberg, Mike 
Donich and Joseph Ochis; Justices of 
the Peace, W. J. Haggerson and Tor- 
sten Eggen; Marshal, Herbert Burt; 
Night Watchmen, Leo Isdebski and 
Martin Pennetti; Attorney, Solomon 
W. Patek; Superintendent of Water 
Works, James Boggio; Treasurer, 
Charles Boline; Street Commissioner 
and Poundmaster, Stephen A, McDon- 
ald; Assessor, Torsten Eggen; Chief 
of Fire Department, James Hilligan; 
Fire Warden, Alex Burt; City Sexton, 
Alex Burt; Fire Team, Truck Drivers 
and Mechanics, H. E, Patterson, 
Charles Scavarda and Egidio Sparpan- 
ni; City Teamster, Joseph Blaha; Pub- 
lic Weigher, Andrew Adamsak; Pump- 
men, Joseph Schwartz, C. A. Johnson, 
Batista Mussatti and Harry Cox; Li- 
brary Trustees, C. R. Cobb, Mrs. Fran- 
cis O’Brien and Mrs. Celest Truettner. 


‘Mining in Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 6) 


others obtain service from the Ash- 
land Light & Power Company. Most 
of the air compressors and pumps are 
operated by electricity and the latest 
type of pump, such as have been in- 
stalled at the Norrie and Newport 
mines are capable of throwing 300 to 
500 gallons of water per minute up a 
distance of over 2,000 feet. 

A great deal of study in recent years 
has been given to the geology of this 
range by Dr. Hotchkiss, Dr. Lieth and 
others. So far as can be seen at this 
time, there is no indication of the 
limiting depth to which ore bodies can 
be found, Several companies are 
making their future plans for opera- 
tions to the depth of 4,000 feet and 
more. Dr. Hotchkiss says in relation 
to future production. “With unex- 
plored footwall areas, greater depth 
and the unexplored hanging part of 
the formation to develop, this range 
ig reasonably sure to produce several 
times as much as it has in the past 
before final exhaustion of its high 
grade ores.” 


Where Fishing Is Mighty Good 
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« Ideal Mon 


in the 


GREAT NORTH WOODS 
Jourist ana Hshing District 
of Wisconsin- ichigan 


Es argain 
=Vacation Fares 


Those who have not spent a vacation during the 
late summer and autumn in the Great North Woods 
do not know what they have missed. 

There is a crispness in the air and a freshness in 
the atmosphere that quickens your step and sets the 
blood a-tingling through your veins. 

FISHING is better and more enjoyable than dur- 
ing the warmer season. Game has seldom been more 
plentiful than it is this year. 


Open Season 


Wisconsin 


E 


Michigan 


Deer Nov. 13 to Nov. 22 Nov. 10 to Nov. 30, 


Wild Duck Sept. 16 to Dec. 20 Sept. 16 to Dec. 31. 
Prairie Chicken Sept. 20 to Sept. 24 No open season. 
Grouse Sept. 20 to Sept. 24 No open season. 
Partridge Oct. 4 to Oct 8 Oct. 15 to Nov. 20. 


Choicest cottage and hotel accommodations are now available, 


Write for folder, “Summer Outings,” with large detailed 
lake region map, list of resorts and hotels with rates, 


For information ask any ticket agent or address 
C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


CHicaco & NorTH WESTERN Ry. 


226 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
302 


Where Cattle Are Grazed to a Finish 


Shorthorns Are in Demand 


In two of the country’s best grazing sec- 
tions where cattle are made good enough to 
meet discriminating export demand Short- 
horns are the favorites. 


There are 


reasons. Shorthorns gain rapidly to heavy 
weights, are quiet and easily handled, and finish smoothly. 
It pays to breed, graze and feed Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wakefield Donates $300,000 
Memorial Building 


(Continued from page 9) 


is a sufficient elevation to give full 
ew of the stage, and at the same 
the aisles are on a gentle de- 

e that facilitates passage and 
es it easy and comfortable. 


the stage is across one end of 
building. the sides of the auditor- 
come flush with the outer walls, 
ying splendid daylight for day meet- 
. There are twelve large art glass 
dows, picturing various branches 
e army service of all nations al- 
with America during the World 
ar. The artificial lighting system 
eludes everything to make a theater 
mplete, from dome lights to foot- 
hts, spotlights, varicolored lights, 
ij lights in series so that any de- 
of brilliancy or color of illumi- 
on may be obtained by manipulat- 
the master switchboard. 


e stage has a proscenium 42 feet 
, 26 feet high, finished in orna- 
tal plaster. The stage is 31 feet 
, ample in size to meet the re- 
ements of any sort of theatrical 
uction. There is also a full or- 
tra pit, sounding board and meas- 
d acoustic construction that in- 
3s perfect sound and _ hearing 
ughout the entire auditorium. 
modious dressing rooms are below 
stage. 
t the opposite end of the building 
the first floor is the gymnasium, 
most an outdoor affair which is 
oded with sunlight when desired 
rough forty-eight extremely large 
ndows set in the outer walls. Both 
ial and open window ventilation 
perfect. On two sides of the gym- 
um are balconies, each with a ca- 
y for 200 spectators. The floor 
large enough for any indoor game, 
}d complete gymnasium equipment 
jaich has been purchased. Entrance 
the balconies is effected through 
corridors leading from the front 
ear entrances, and to the gym- 
um floor through corridors lead- 
from both entrances to the base- 
The gymnasium is full two 
es in height. ; 
the hallway leading from the en- 
jance to the gymnasium on the main 
gr are the offices of the custodian 
the building and grounds, check 
oms and lockers. 


jJust to the right of the center hall. 

jy is a gentlemen’s smoking room, 

d to the left a ladies’ rest room. 

{it the end of the hall is a large 

eral meeting and reception room, 

lich embodies all the comforts of a 

with a rare view of Sunday 
its entire shore line and boule- 
belt that is marked Michigan 

a The room has a massive 

ick fireplace and will be furnished 

appropriate divans, easy-chairs 

d tables. Large windows admit 
ity of fresh air, light, and frame 
tiful settings of Sunday Lake 

ainst the horizon. 

Directly in front of the general 
n is a broad portico, 15 feet wide 
60 feet long, overlooking the lake. 
uplicate of this portico is on the 

cond floor, and the two are con- 

eted with stairs at either end. Im- 

tely in front of these huge bal- 
are the municipal bathing 

, bath houses and boat houses, 

a parking place for automobiles. 
the building has a double en- 

e, on the north side with the 
ticoes, and on the south from the 
mpus, entrance and exit are entire- 
matters of choice or convenience. 

@ second floor and basement are ac- 

3sible from either entrance. 

The second floor landing from the 
ith stairway leads directly to a cen- 
hallway and the Woman’s Club 
m, almost a duplicate of the gen- 
| meeting room on the first floor, 

th the same view of the lake, and 
penience of the second floor por- 

he furnishings will be in keep- 

with the requirements of the Wo- 

an’s Club. 

| ym the right of the second floor 
| 


entrance a corridor leads to a smok- 
ing room and the balcony of the the- 
ater, and opening from the right side 
of the center hallway is the Commer- 
cial Club room. 

A corridor from the left of the land- 
ing leads to the big banquet hall, 74 
feet long and 54 feet wide, sunlit and 
overlooking the lake. It is just a big, 
plain room with suspended orchestra 
loft, so that it may be used for danc- 
ing. A rear exit opens directly onto 
the second story portico. 


The kitchens are between the ban- 
quet room and the center hallway, 
and are equipped with gas ranges, 
pa tables and all necessary uten- 
sils. 


Commodious check rooms are _ lo- 
cated off the corridor leading to the 
banquet room, and across this hall- 
way are the Legion quarters, with of- 
fices for the post commander and ad- 
jutant. At the end of the corridor is 
the Legion assembly room, 30x50 
feet, with a huge fireplace. There are 
also committee rooms, card rooms 
and billiard rooms, conveniently ar- 
ranged in connection with the head- 
quarters, 


A full basement with entrances at 
front and rear make the gymnasium, 
shower baths and swimming pool ac- 
cessible without going through any 


other part of the building. The swim- - 


ming pool is 30 feet wide, 60 feet long 
and ranges in depth from three feet 
to nine feet six inches at the diving 
end. <A _ specially large space three 
feet deep is allowed to give the kid- 
dies more room than in ordinary 
swimming plunges, and the pool is ex- 
ceptionally wide. Water is complete- 
ly recirculated every hour under au- 
tomatic control, is automatically heat- 
ed and sterilized with violet rays. 
The tank is illuminated from the bot- 
tom. Unusually broad play space is 
provided on either side of the pool 
and at the ends. One prominent fea- 
utre and one worth much from a 
health and sanitary viewpoint, is that 
the pool is sunlit. Outside windows 
at either end let in abundant light 
and sunshine. 

At the opposite end of the building 
are the showers, convenient to the 
gymnasium. Sanitary lockers are pro- 
vided for both the gymnasium and the 
plunge. 

Herbst and Kuenzli, of Milwaukee, 
are the architects who designed this 
beautiful and exceptional public util- 
ity building. The Albinson Construc- 
tion Company of Minneapolis has the 
contract for its erection. W. Barney 
Marschner, who is superintending the 
construction of the Memorial build- 
ing at Ironwood, also is supervising 
the construction of the Wakefield Me- 
morial building. 

No special efforts have been made 
to elaborate the decorating or furnish- 
ings of the Memorial and Community 
puilding, the chief aim being for pub- 
lic utility, comfort, convenience and 
permanency. In these respects the ob- 
jectives have been achieved and ex- 
pense has not been spared. It is a 
building of which Wakefield and the 
entire county feel proud, and they wii! 
consider it specially fitting for the 
American Legion of the State of 
Michigan to dedicate it to the cause 
for which it is erected, in conjunction 
with the proceedings at the Ironwood 
convention in 1923. 


Father and Son Plan the 
Farm Crops 


OW John Brantwood, a sturdy 
farmer and his 16-year-old son 
Oscar began systematic planning 
of their farm business immediately 
after they had spent a long winter 
evening and the following day in tak- 
ing stock of feed on hand, finding they 
would be short the hay, corn and oats, 
is told in story form by W. L. Cavert 
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Buckeye 
L10c 


get this! 


The mellow, rareold Havana 
leaf in every AZi Lola gives 
it that mild richness and 
fragrant sweetness which 
satisfies youwith every puff. 
Weareoneof the fewmakers 
whouse nothing but proper- 
ly seasoned Vuelta Havana. 
Yet Mz Lolas cost no more. 
Learntosay “Mi Lola.” Say 
it at the next cigar counter. 
Light, puff and smile! 

All shapes: Prices, 10c, 

2 for 25c, 15c, and 20c¢ 


Made by MILOLA CIGAR CO. 
Milwaukee Peoria 


Cloverland Distributors 
Menominee, Ishpeming, Iron Mountain, Iron River, Michigan 


POTATOES: 


We are ready to handle your carlot shipments on a com- 


mission basis. 
ity. 


The crop is large and buyers will demand qual- 
Therefore Potatoes should be carefully graded to comply 


with U. S. Grade 1 to bring the most money. Quality counts 


more in a low-price year, so put them up right. 


When you 


have one or more cars ready, wire or phone for latest market 


conditions and prices. 


Platten Produce Company, Green Bay, Wis. 


Your Gateway Agents 


of the division of agricultural exten- 
sion, University of Minnesota, in Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 59 entitled, “Planning 
the Farm Business.” 

The next evening, as the story goes, 
father said to son: ‘Oscar, we were a 
year late on the figuring; why can we 
not make a farm plan now and have 
next year’s operations figured out so 
that we will have plenty of feed and 
the right kind of feed for our live- 
stock?” 

Son was willing, even enthusiastic, 
and both spent several evenings in 
sketching out new field arrangements 
and in re-planning the cropping sys- 
tem and developing a comprehensive 
livestock plan. It wasn’t work at all, 
just fun, and in the end father and the 
boy worked out a cropping campaign 
that would meet all the require- 
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ments—even leave a _ surplus—for 
home-raised feeds for their farm ani- 
mals in any average year. 

Admitting that it is possible to have 
a farm plan which will be as exact as 
a bill of materials for a house or 
barn, Mr. Brantwood comes to the rea- 
sonable conclusion that “a carefully 
thought out farm plan is a great im- 
provement over the more or less hit 
and miss methods that we have fol- 
lowed in the past.” 


Miss Alice Robertson, Oklahoma 
Congresswoman, opened her campaign 
for re-election by reading a chapter 
in the bible, and announcing that she 
was a Christian and an American. 
That’s her platform and it’s good 
enough for anybody. 


~ 
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WO Ironwood buddies have the 

honor of being the first soldiers 

of the A. E. F. to capture a Ger- 

man war prisoner. They are 
Adam Blazikowski and John Kohanski. 
Because of this honor and because 
they want the American Legion of 
Michigan to come to their home town 
with the 1923 state convention, their 
picture which was taken in Germany 
before the expeditionary forces return- 
ed to the United States, was used for 
the cover for the Ironwood American 
Legion ‘number of Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 

Complete detail verification of their 
reported feat was covered in an arti- 
cle written by Howard A. Quirt, edi- 
tor of the Ironwood Globe, upon re- 
ceipt of an Associated Press dispatch 
of Feb. 12, 1920, confirming the report 
by records of the War Department 
and which appeared in that publica- 
tion of that date.. It was peculiarly 
fitting that the confirmation by the 
War Department was received from 
Washington on Lincoln’s birthday, and 
it contributed greatly to the enthusias- 
tic celebration of the Great Hmanci- 
pator’s. memorial which is always 
strictly observed in Ironwood and Go- 
gebic County. 

Following is the account as it ap- 
peared in the Ironwood Globe of Feb. 
12, 1920: 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12. (1920)— 

The first German prisoner to be taken 
by the American forces was captured 
by Adam Blazikowski and John Ko- 
hanski of Ironwood, Mich., Represen- 
tative James of Michigan was inform- 
ed today by Adjutant General Harris. 
The men were members of Company 
C, Highteenth Infantry. 
. The capture was made on the night 
of Oct. 27-28, 1917, in the vicinity of 
Bures in the province of Meuthe and 
Moselle. The prisoner was a company 
mail carrier and was on his way back 
to his company when he was wounded 
and captured. 


Confirmation of the fact that Adam 
Blazikowski and John Kohanski of 
Ironwood captured the first German 
prisoner to be taken by the American 
expeditionary forces in France was 
received here today by Werner. Lar- 
son, Commander of American Legion 
Post No. 5, and T. F. Bartlett, former- 
ly adjutant of the Post, in a telegram 
from Congressman W. Frank James. 

The confirmation is the result of ef- 
forts made by the local Legion assist- 
ed by S. G. Nelson, local attorney, and 
ends correspondence on the subject 
which has been going on since last 
November when Post No. 5 passed a 
resolution asking Michigan Congress- 
men to procure official proof showing 
that the two local men were the first 
Americans to capture a German pris- 
oner in the world war. 

Congressman James’ 
follows: 

“War department states that Adam 
Blazikowski and John Kohanski captured 
the first German prisoner in the World 
War for the American Army. Am writ- 
ing you today. Send me two photos of 


telegram is as 


' each and also short sketch of each.”’ 


The resolution that was passed last 
Fall and sent to Senators Newberry 


and Townsend and Congressman 
James was as follows: 

“WHEREAS, it is an indisputable fact 
that Adam Blazikowski and John Kohan- 
ski of Company C, Pighteenth Infantry, 
First. Division, residents of the City of 
Tronwood, were the first members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces to cap- 
ture a German prisoner; 

“AND WHEREAS, the City of Iron- 


wood, animated by sincere wonderous and 
important achievement, is desirous of se- 
curing official proof of such exploit that 
it might be perpetuated in enduring form; 
“AND WHEREAS, it is appropriate 
that this Post secure such proof. 
“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED. 
that Senators Newberry and Townsend 
and Congressman James be requested to 
procure from the War Department official 


showing that Adam _ Blazikowski 
and John Kohanski of Ironwood, Michi- 
gan, Post No. 5, American Legion, cap- 


tured the first German prisoner for the 
American Army in the World War.’ 


Blazikowski and Kohanski were 
among a party of thirty-seven Iron- 
wood men who were the first to enlist 
from this city. They left here on 
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How Ironwood Boys Captured First Prisoner 


From the Ironwood Globe of February 12, 1920 


April 13, 1917, and upon reaching 
camp were assigned to Company C, 
Highteenth Infantry, which later be- 
came a unit of the famous First Divi- 
sion. Kohanski was discharged Sept. 
23, 1919, and is now employed at the 
Pabst mine. He resides at 292 Ken- 
nedy street. Both men are unassum- 
ing and since their return to civil 
life, never make mention of the feat 
of which even Gen.. Pershing, himself, 
is envious, 

The story is fairly well known about 
Ironwood now, because a number of 
other Ironwood soldiers were mem- 
bers of Company C, saw the two he- 
roes bring in their prisoner, and upon 
their return to Ironwood told the story 
of the capture. Some were inclined 


to discredit the story, but the Hight- 
eenth Infantry men insisted it was 
accurate. 

Thereupon, the members of Iron- 
wood Post No. 5 made an investiga- 
tion and found that the men were not 
only truthful in their story, but that 
the facts were accurate, and it was 
decided to leave the question up to 
the War Department for verification. 
The resolutions were sent to the Mich- 
igan Congressmen and Mr. James was 
able to obtain from the War Depart- 
ment this morning the verification of 
the capture. 

Isaac Chauninard says the capture 
was made either on Oct. 27 or 28, 1917. 
He with Waino Raudio, John Kohan- 
ski, employed at the Oliver, Adam 


To the American Legion, Department 
of Michigan 
By EDWARD STEVENS 


Secretary Ironwood Commercial Association 


RONWOOD Commercial Association, composed of the repre- 
sentative businessmen of this city, which has for its purpose or- 
eanized effort and cooperation in promoting the commercial, civic 
and social interests of Ironwood, extends its greeting to the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Michigan, with a cordial invitation to 


meet in Ironwood in 1923. 


You have read in these pages about some of the things Ironwood 
and Gogebic County did during the World War, about some of 
the things Ironwood and Gogebic County did after the War for the 
present ‘and future generations to forever keep in mind the same 
patriotic sentiments and spirit of American loyalty that inspired our 
youth in 1917 to offer their lives for their country and the cause of 


world democracy. 


You have read in these pages about some of the attractions Iron- 
wood and Gogebic County have to offer Legionaires, their families 
and friends in the way of entertainment, sight- -seeing, recreation and 


pleasure. 


Now we offer you our hospitality which can only be ex- 


perienced by coming to Ironwood jn 1923, and which will be meted 
out in good measure as a token of appreciation for your noble deeds 
rendered and of the love we hold for every service man. 

We have become acquainted with you through these pages. Now 
permit us to seal our friendship with a warm hand clasp at Ironwood 


in 1923. 


Gogebic County Legion Posts 


(Continued from page 11) 


The Peter Gedda Post has excellent 
quarters of its own and expects soon 
to move into larger quarters in the 
down town districts, conveniently lo- 
cated so that the ex-service man can 
drop in at any time and have a chat 
with his buddies. The officers, com- 
mittee men, and in fact the entire 
membership are to be congratulated 
on their efforts and the creditable 
manner in which the organization of 
the Post has gone forward. The of- 
ficers of the Post are as follows: 

Herbert Hagen, Post Commander. 

A. F. Lyon-Campbell, Vice Com- 
mander. 

John J. Donich, Post Adjutant. 

George A. Stolberg, Finance Officer. 

Wm. F. Pellow, Historian. 

Rev. Edwin Hells, Chaplain. 

William Wigg, Sergeant at Arms. 

Solomon W. Patek, Welfare Officer. 


Geroux Post No. I1 


By HARLAN W. JOHNSON 


Commander 


LTHOUGH there are many posts 

of the American Legion in the 

Upper Peninsula with a larger 
membership and a broader field to 
work in, few posts excel Geroux Post 
No. 11, of Wakefield, in activity and 
accomplishments. 


Immediately after the organization 
of the post, one of its first public per- 
formances was to erect a beautiful 
marble monument to the memory of 
our comrades who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 


Efforts were next directed toward 
the physical needs of our disabled 
members and service men. Every 
claim reported or found by members 
has been handled by the whole post 
and received proper attention and 
promptly. 

reroux Post has made it its busi- 
ness to take an active part in all pub- 
lic affairs as well as guard the inter- 
ests of its members and minister to 
the needy. Social, civic and economic 
enestions are always before the Post 
at its meetings, and through these dis- 
cussions and progressive attitude it is 
helping make Wakefield one of the 
liveliest, industrious and beautiful cit- 
ies in the Upper Peninsula. 


Through its efforts the propaganda 
for the magnificent Wakefield Memori- 
al and Community building was kept 
alive until it matured and finally blos- 
somed into the beautiful and perma- 
nent structure that will always keep 
alive a memory of the deeds of valor 
and sacrifices made in the great 
World’s War, and the cause for which 
it was won by America and her allies. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Blazikowski, formerly of the Olive 
but recently moved to Milwaukee, 
man by the name of .Shelden of 
Louis and another named Murphy 
in the Highteenth Infantry were in tk 
group. 

The German was probably wall 
five yards away at the apex of a tr 
angle drawn from John and Adam 
drew their automatic pistols at th 
same moment and fired. One bulk 
passed into his lower right arm wk 
the other tore its way through the a) 
domen at one side. 

The group then sallied forth, a 
captured him. The German resiste 
strongly and it was only by the us 
of sheer force of superior numbe) 
that he was taken to the dug ou 
There Chauninard administered fir; 
aid. He discovered that a button ¢ 
the wounded man’s coat had bee 
driven completely through the bod 
he took it as a souvenir but later lo) 
it. 


The prisoner lived for four day 
The members of the party making tt 
capture then took various items of h 
clothing and equipment as souvenir 
Raudio had a shoulder strap, Koha 
ski captured the boots which he lat 
sold for twenty francs, probably fo 
dollars at the exchange rate as it wi 
then. A machine gun captain took 
prisoner’s trench knife. The soldie 
were given 500 francs apiece for the 
participation in the capture and a ty 
weeks’ pass to Paris. 

Had their captain not been seriou 
ly wounded at that time they wou 
have received decorations. But as ] 
was not with them, no recommend) 
tion was made. 


= rn 
Ironwood in Firs 


Weeks of the Wa 


(Continued from page 4) 4 
William Pollari_ 
Joe Sobelewski 
Louis Durouf. 
John Geroux 
Leonard Welch 
John Kochanski_ 
Charles Bentzen | 


Joseph Calligaro 
Erwin Oliver 
Albert Krucky 
Peter Grenfell 
Ernest Thomas 
Bernhard Orhn 
Isaac Turner 


| 
The second group composed | 
ninety recruits, left Ironwood on Ap! 
19, 1917, and fully 5,000 people were | 
the station to bid the boys good lu: 
and farewell as they marched throm 
a maze of flags and with an esco 
2,000 school children, two bands a 
the Spanish-American War Veteral 
To April 20, 1917, Gogebic Coun 
had furnished one recruit for eve 
182 of its-estimated population of 2 
000. Of the recruits enlisted at Hs# 
naba, 75 per cent were from the @ 
begic Range. “ 
On April 26, 1917, the third 
tingent left for training camps, at 
from then to the end of the war 
wood continued to send her sons 
the Army and Navy training cam 
to do their bit for their Uncle Samm) 
Just. nineteen years previous } 
April, 1898, the boys of Company 
Ironwood, left for Island Lake, Mic: 
gan, to enter mobilization preparatey 
for service in Cuba, and to them } 
longs the honor of being the frst @0, 
pany in Michigan to move to the st 
rendezvous in the war with Spain. 
At the present day, Ironwood 
No. 5 of the American Legion hast 
firing squad intact composed of m 
who helped Blazikowski and Kochi} 
ski capture the first German prisor? r 
taken in the World War by the Aly 
can forces, 
It is needless to say that a grit 
many of the Ironwood boys were cifl 
for bravery in service, thus provi 
that the trust that the City of In 
wood placed in her boys in thos 
strenuous days of the war had — 


ed true. » 


Milk production in t h e Uni 
States in 1921 is estimated at 98,8 
276,000 pounds, a gain of practic 
10,000,000,000 pounds over 1920, 
the dairy cow is still supreme. 
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New Temple Ironwood Masons Are Just Completing 


CLOVERLAND 


$200,000 Masonic Temple 


Bye):- 


C. FHOMAS 


Secretary Ironwood Lodge No. 389, F. and A. M. 


HE Masons of the city of Iron- 

wood are just completing a beau- 

tiful Temple at a cost of $200,000 
including furniture. When finished it 
will be one of the most substantial 
structures in the Upper Peninsula. It 
is built of steel, tile and stone. 

The first floor is divided into two 
apartments, the J. C. Penny Co., occu- 
pying one as a general store and Mrs, 
Frank Reed the other as a restaurant. 
The restaurant is one of the finest 
north of the city of Chicago. The fix- 
tures and furniture are of mahogany. 
The ornamental plaster and decora- 
tions are of the finest, all in keeping 
with the service rendered. 


The second floor includes not only 
the lodge room but also a ladies’ par- 
lor aS well as one for gentlemen. 

The third floor is divided into club 
rooms, billiard and card rooms, as 
well as a large gymnasium, with show- 
er baths in connection. 

This building is certainly a credit 
to the city, as well as a monument of 
pride to Ironwood Lodge No. 389 F. & 
A. M., which was organized under a 
dispensation dated August 17, 1887, 
with twenty-four members, most of 
whom still survive. The membership 
has gradually grown until the number 
has passed the 300 mark,a substantial 
increase. 


Scooping Ore Up With a Steam Shovel 
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The United States Census Bureau Says That 


NTONAGON 
COUNTY 


‘<The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest ‘percentage of increase in 
number of farms in the entire Greater Clover- 
land territory between 1910 and 1920. Of- 
ficial figures credit Ontonagon County with 
a gain of 148 per cent. 


This Photograph Shows: the™Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites pros- 
pective settlers and new farmers to find out for themselves 
the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage of the 
great opportunity now to secure at a small price and on easy 


payment plan 


A New Farm ina 


Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire county 
offers opportunities which are represented in thousands of 
acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and the plow. 
Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich clay 
loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Ontonagon 
well worth the most careful investigation. 


ee eS cs 
Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the 
Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


th gs 


WILLIAM KROHN, 
County Clerk 


ONTONAGON, MICH. 


ns 
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Gogebic C 


, HILE several, if not numerous 
sections of the Upper Peninsula 
and northern Wisconsin boast 

of tri-county and bi-county institutions, 

Gogebic county today has under con- 

struction a tuberculosis sanitarium 

that will cost, when completed, 
approximately $235,000. 

It is Grand View hospital, so called 

because of the psychological etfect 

that it will undoubtedly have on the 


All That’s 


ngs and vocational schools scattered 
hroughout the city that are scarcely 
excelled. 


The spiritual welfare of our popula- 
tion has not been neglected, for we 
have seventeen church organizations, 
representing nearly every creed or 
denomination. For the most part the 
little mission buildings, so character- 
istic of a primitive mining community, 
have been replaced by imposing edi- 
fices of architectural beauty. In ad- 
dition to having a minister or a priest 
of fine ability, each church has a 
Splendid choir with soloists of excep- 
tional talent. Most of the churches 
have a pipe organ which is frequently 
Supplemented with an orchestra. 

The civic pride of Ironwood is mani- 
fested in many ways, but during the 
Past two years it has found expres- 
sion in a very concrete way by the 
construction of three buildings, one 
by the public and the other two by 
fraternal organizations. The Munici- 
pal Building, erected to the memory 
f the gallant boys who served in the 
World War, will be finished early next 
year and will be complete in every 
appointment. The approximate cost 
will be over half a million dollars. 
The Elks’ Club House, a very beauti- 
ful building, was dedicated recently. 
The members of that worthy patriotic 
order and the people of the city, too, 
1re justly proud of it. The Masonic 
Srder has been planning a temple for 


( 


Splendid?$235,000 Free 
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patients of the institution when they 
may awaken from their morning’s 
slumber or afternoon’s nap and look 
out upon the valley before them frota 
the Lillside on which the hospital is 
being built. 

The hospital now under construction 
is located three miles from Ironwood, 


Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Gogebic 


Bay aw - 


JANSON 


about midway between Ironwood and 
Bessemer, the county seat. It is but 
a stone’s throw from the main trunk 
highway that connects the two cities. 

A three story structure, the hospital 
will be an imposing one. It will be 
built of brick and hollow tile with 
brick facing. Reinforced concrete will] 
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ounty’s Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
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tend to make the building both stable 
Another fireproof fea- 
ture will be steel sashes to be used 
throughout the whole structure. 
Terrazza floors with marble baseand 
birch trim will beautify the building 
extensively. Terra cotta will be used 
a great deal in the construction. 
Another big feature will be the play- 
ground for patients and nurses and 
physicians of the hospital staff. 


Good for Man Found in Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 8) 


Beautiful New Elks’ Club House, Recently Dedicated 


many years and now it has become a 
grand reality in the completion of a 
noble structure built at a cost of $175,- 
000. Surely, Ironwood Masons and 
visiting brethren have a place where 
they may now rest and refresh them- 
selves. On the ground floor is Reed’s, 
a cafe that is not surpassed anywhere 
north of Chicago. 

There are many points of interest 
in the vicinity, among them being the 
Gogebic Country Golf Club and the 
Lake Superior Drive seventeen miles 
long, twelve miles of which passes 
through a dense virgin forest of hard- 
wood and hemlock. 


AIDS DROUGHT VICTIMS 

HE sum of $6,959,069 has been 

spent for seed, grain and drought 

relief by the government of AlI- 
berta, Canada, during the last four 
years, according to an official docu- 
ment issued by that government and 
transmitted to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The Domin- 
ion government during that period ex- 
pended $1,435,777. for relief work 
throughout Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. 

To effect a permanent relief, the 
Provincial Legislature of Alberta, at 
the session recently closed, passed an 
act providing for a commission which 
may establish any part of the prov- 
ince as a drought area eligible for 
special relief as provided. 


Ironwood Public Library Erected Twenty Years Ago 


ee 
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This Modern Grade School Building Was Erected in 1914 
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Lafayette Blvd. at First St. 


| | Close to Detroit’s Busiest Corner 


Winning for Detroit 


Fame for Hospitality 


In the front rank of Detroit’s fine hotels, the Fort Shelby, with its 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Michigan Pikes F 400 cheery rooms, offers you uncommon advantages in location, en- 
Association and Copper Country Indorse Ironwood vironment, equipment and service. Fort Shelby’s hospitality wins 


N VIEW of the fact that Ironwood Post, American Legion, has inaug- | 
urated a campaign to obtain the Michigan State Convention of the | 
American Legion for Ironwood in 1923, at which time it is proposed | 


the praise and preference of business men, tourists and family 


parties. 


OUR SERVIDOR SERVICE relieves you from annoyance; pro- 


dedicat i ildi F | : 
= icate the $500,000 Memorial Building now under construction at | tects your privacy and purse; contributes to your comfort and ease. 


Ironwood, the $300,000 Memorial Building at Wakefield that will soon be 
completed, the stately Lonesome Pine that stands as a sentinel on Clov- 
erland Trail, and the Gogebic County Park, all to the memory of the 


Running ice water in every room. Day and night valet. Foods of 


| brave young men who made the supreme sacrifice and in appreciation of highest excellence served at moderate prices in our Restaurant and 


services loyally rendered by our American Army during the World War, | Coffee Shop. Convenient to both rail and water transportation ter- 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau | minils. Michigan Central Depot cars stop close by. 


conference, the Michigan Pikes Association and other guests of Calumet 
here assembled, heartily indorse Ironwood as the place for holding the 
State Convention of the American Legion in 1923, and pledge our united 
support in all efforts of Ironwood Post and other Legion Posts of the Rates per day: 
Upper Peninsula at the convention in Ann Arbor in September to obtain P fe 


q 
the 1923 convention for Ironwood. 


The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted at the Upper Pen- 


{ $2 and up. 
| Double, $3.50 and up. 


| insula Development Bureau conference held in conjunction with the | E. H. LERCHEN, JR., SETH E. FRYMIRE, 


Michigan Pikes Association tour and the Calumet Home-Coming, at Calu- Secretary-Treasurer Manager 


| met, July 12 and 13. 


The Best Fairways in the 
Upper Peninsula 


| (Continued from page 8) 


‘wan a niblick. The hole is 170 yards 
mg, and a par three. 

“On the eighth hole, a lazy field 
Jares a hook ball player in the face 
jod he must shoot ’em straight to 
beep on the fairway. The hole is 375 
rds, a par four, that has a ditch 
Jear the green and natural hazards to 
\ither side of the fairway. 
) A water hole is the mental hazard 
‘o the ninth. This hole is 400 yards 
img anda par five. A long drive and 
/ short brassie places the golfer in 
anger of going into a ditch on a 
own slope roll. A mashie shot to the 
reen that is short must carry to the 
age of the green to roll on, as the 
teen is elevated. A high bank on the 
jw side is to a golfer what onions 
Ire to a girl who smells them on her 
\ver’s breath. : 

|| E. W. Hopkins is president of the 
gebic Country Club anda it is large- 
)? through his efforts that the course 
idday is one of the best in the penin- 
lila. Recently the club voted $25,000 
i bonds to complete a ruggle-stone 
tubhouse that was started early this 
immer and the roof is now being 
uilt. There will be few equals of the 
{ubhouse in the northwest when it is 
ompleted, 

The clubhouse is situated on a slope 
lat gives a view of three fairways, 
ae first, sixth and ninth. From the 
tubhouse, too, may be seen the Por- 
upine Mountain ridge in the distance 
Md the new $250,000 tuberculosis 
Hanitarium that the county is build- 
e. Beyond the Porcupines may be 
sen Lake Superior, 16 miles in the 
istance. 


——— 


“Reason and intelligence are more 
@pendable in farming than just trust- 
+g to luck. ; 
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Buy Wireless with an Eye 
For the Future 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! Ev- 
erybody’s getting into the game of ‘‘wire- 
less entertainment.”” You'll be the next 
—the moment you “‘listen in!” 


Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
buy. For you can be easily mislead. There are many makes 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


‘*SIGNAL’’ Wireless Equipment 


has stood the test of time. It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 
teurs. It is built for service—to endure. And it costs no 
more than the experimental kind. 


A SIGNAL PRODUCT 


Summer is coming—with “‘static’’? and other troubles. Only The Signal, Variable, Gondense 


serviceable, worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 
CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 


Look to the future! Specify SSIGNA Ea Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
2 paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 
For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. It’s free nail this request-coupon. 
asking. Use this coupon—and mail it today. 
for the asking p y COUPON 
Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 


ee Menominee, Michigan 


Signal Electric Manufacturing Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


[ronwood’s Great $500,000 Memorial Building 


(Continued from page 5) 


| Card Room in Legion Quarters 


divans arranged against long marble 
| topped tables, each lighted with mas- 
|sive lamps. There will also be a large 
/number of big, easy chairs, and such 
/ other furnishings as may become the 
|most artistic arrangement and setting 
| for comfort, 
| At the entrance to the foyer are 
| ticket windows and check rooms. 
There is also a ladies’ room and a 
| gentlemen’s room off the foyer. The 
radiators are recessed in the walls 
| behind bronze grill work. At the far 
' end of the foyer is a stairway leading 
| to the balcony foyer. 
There are three entrances from the 
| foyer to the auditorium, which are 
| 109 feet long, seventy-two feet wide, 
and thirty-four feet high. It is day- 
lighted with forty-seven art glass win- 
dows showing the various arms of the 
United States and foreign allied arm- 
ies in the World War. There is not 
a post in the great room to cast a 
shadow or mar the acoustic proper- 
ties. Even the balcony rests upon 
great steel and reinforced concrete 
beams and base structure. The ceil- 
ing is of ornamental plaster with huge 
bronze dome lights. 

The stage is thirty-eight feet wide, 
twenty-seven feet high and twenty- 
six feet deep, with ornamental and 
richly decorated proscenium. The floor 
is flat so as to permit dancing, and it 
may be converted into an immense 
banquet hall. Most extensive and de- 
tail preparations have been made for 
banquets. There are two kitchens, 
one on the first floor for the auditori- 
um, and one on the second for the bal- 
cony foyer, which may be used for a 
smaller banquet room. Dumb waiters 
connect these two kitchens so that 
both may be used when required. 
These kitchens are equipped with au- 
tomatic refrigerators, electric dish 
washing machines, steam tables, gas 
ranges and utensils. There is also a 
complete service of china, glass and 
silver ware, each piece bearing the 
seal of the City of Ironwood, A large 
linen closet is well stocked with cov- 
erings and furnishings. » 

The auditorium has a seating Vapac- 
ity of 1,500, 1,100 on the lower floor 
and 400 in the balcony, and is ventil- 
ated with washed air. 

Over the Memorial Lobby is a large 
room, forty by forty feet, room set 
apart for the Woman’s Club and other 
civic organizations. The floor is in- 


laid terrazza with Caen- 
stone walls and orna- 
mental ceiling. Divans, 
easy chairs and tables, 
and a carved wood and 
ornamental fire place 
complete the furnish- 
ings. Just off this 
room is a sewing room 
equipped with sewing 
machines, tables and 
chairs, and such other 
furnishings as may be 
needed. 

Both floors of the left 
wing are given over to 
the municipal offices, 
commodius apartments 
being set apart for the 
offices of mayor, all 
city officials, council 
chamber, committee rooms, and muni- 
cipal court room. 

Legion headquarters are located in 
the basement, which has a high ceil- 
ing and is well ventilated with wash- 
ed air and daylighted. A separate en- 
trance to headquarters is from Mc- 
Leod Avenue, which opens direct into 
the assembly and lounging room. A 
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book cases, is immed- [ 
jiately in the rear of the 
Legion assembly room, 
and is entered through 
the main entrance or 
through Legion head- 
quarters. 

Perhaps the main at- 
traction in the building 
is the swimming pool, 
twenty feet wide, sixty 
feet long, and three 
feet to nine feet, six 
inches deep at the div- 
ing end, lined with cy- 
ramic tile and illum- 
inated from the bottom. 
There is large play 
space on either side of 
the pool, and an over- 
head balcony with a seating capacity 
for 210. The water is filtered and re- 
circulated every hour, is kept at an 
even temperature in the tank and also 
sterilized with violet rays. The circu- 
lation is automatically controlled so 
that as long as one person is in the 
pool the entire apparatus is kept in 
motion. Off the pool are shower baths, 
drying rooms and 300 lockers. 


Memorial Lobby and Grand Stairway at Main Entrance of Building 


movable partition divides off the card 
room, and when it is removed, makes 
an assembly room seventy-two feet 
long and thirty-eight feet wide. The 
assembly room is furnished with large 
eight-foot divans, easy chairs, plain 
chairs, book cases and tables. Offices 
of the commander and adjutant open 
into the assembly room. There are 
also sanitary locker rooms, billiard 
room and a fireproof vault adjacent to 
the assembly room. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary room, com- 
pletely furnished with heavy uphol- 
stered chairs and divans, tables and 


Sectional View of Auditorium Showin Balcony, St 
and Memorial Windows a ard 


Almost paralleling “the swimming 
pool is the gymnasium, fifty-four by 
eighty-two feet, with an eighteen foot 
ceiling, daylighted and ventilated with 
washed air. A balcony provides seat- 
ing capacity for 300. Off the gymna- 
sium are lockers, shower baths and 
entrances to the plunge. 

The building throughout will be 
heated with the most modern steam 
heating plant available. The lighting 
system can not be excelled, and in or- 
der that every event may move on 
time the building is equipped with 
thirteen electric clocks, two. being on 
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Legion Billiard Room 


the outside. All other details are as 
carefully considered. p 

The construction is as nearly fire 
proof as mechanical skill and firepr 
materials can make it. Even the do 
are all hollow metal. 


Bell and Kinports, of Minneapolis, 
are the architects, and Albinson Con 
struction Company of Minneapolis, hag 
the contract. The work is being don 
under the superintendency of W. B 
ney Marschner, and the constant 
spection of John S. Canfield, City 
Building Inspector of Ironwood. 


There is not a faulty piece of mate- 
rial of any description permitted to 
go into the building, which is being 
erected for permanency as well 
beauty, and the laudable cause 
which it will stand for ages as a 
morial. 


The people of Gogebiec County thi 
it especially fitting that the Ameri 
Legion, Department of Michig 
should hold its next convention in 
Ironwood and dedicate this wonderful 
Memorial building of which Ironwood, 
Gogebic County, and all the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan feel so proud. 


Cherry Disease Gets O bs 
Million Dollar Toll 


AMAGE to the Michigan ch 

crop of more than a million d 

lars is the toll exacted by “le 
spot,” a fungous disease which is p 
valent everywhere in the state, 
cording to G. H. Coons, plant patholog- 
ist at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. ‘ 


“Loss to the fruit is but part of the 
damage caused by leaf spot, says D 
Coons. “Continued loss of the leaves 
will so weaken the trees that winter 
injury looms as a serious menace. 

“Prompt inauguration of spraying 
from now on is strongly urged as 
measure to keep the new leaves from 
the disease and to ward off the thr 
ened winter injury. The spraying pro: 
gram of the college has proved ade- 
quate in all regions to handle the dis- 
ease, but neglect or carelessness 
costing dearly.” — 

Further information on the che! 
leaf spot may be had by writing 
Dean R. S. Shaw, M. A. C., East I 
sing, for Quarterly Bulletin of Febru 
ary 1921, which contains a full ae 
count of the disease. * 
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An Ideal Tourist Camp Near Watersmeet 


(Continued from page 10) 


along this lonely road on a Winter 
day that Indians once murdered a mail 
carrier and killed his sled dogs which 
turned in their harness to defend him. 
The deed stands out in history of this 
district because the Indians of this lo- 
cality were generally peaceful. The 
scene of this crime is now known as 
“Dog Meadow.” 

Just west of Watersmeet on the old 
Lake Gogebic stage line, now over- 
grown with second timber but still 
plainly marked, took place the only 
genuine stage coach robbery in this 
section of the country. It was here 
that “Black Bart” held up a stage and 
killed one of the passengers. He had 
terrorized this region for some time, 
but after the murder he was captured 
and sentenced for life to Marquette 
prison. 

Tourists find Watersmeet an objec- 
tive for over-night stops, as well as a 
place to camp, fish and hunt. There 
are good hotel facilities, garages and 


up-to-date their 
wants. 

The town itself has made very rap- 
id progress during the last few years, 
thriving on the lumbering industry, 
farming and tourist traffic. Being a 
division point of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway also helped to build 
up the place, and half the population 
is now employed by that railroad. A 
splendid high school is maintained, 
and spiritual needs are ministered by 
a Catholic and a Union Congressional 
Church. 

Watersmeet is a good place to live, 
and an inviting place for city dwellers 
who want to enjoy fresh air, the wilds 
of virgin forest, good fishing and hunt- 
ing. In order that fishing may .be 
kept good the state of Michigan this 
year installed a trout fish hatchery, 
from which the near-by streams that 
beckon to so many thousands every 
Summer, may be plentifully supplied 
with stock. 


stores to supply 


Marenisco’s Fishing Grounds 


ARENISCO stands out as the 
Minis community in Gogebic 
County that remains dependent 
upon the lumbering industry for sup- 


port, and even this branch of the in- 
dustry is directly associated with iron 


7 T. A. Kelly, Member County Board of 


Supervisors, on Lookout for Deer. 


mining. Here the Charcoal Iron Com 
pany of America maintains a large 
sawmill which provides hardwood for 
the charcoal furnaces at Ashland, 
Wisconsin. The plant also cuts a 
large amount of hardwood lumber, 
using the larger timber for this pur- 
pose. The population is about 400, 
and the Charcoal Iron Company em- 
ploys about 150, or nearly all of the 
male population. 

Agricultural development is only 
beginning in this district but prom- 
ises to move along rapidly as the 
Charcoal Iron Company cuts the hard- 
wood forests clean, using even small 
timber and the limbs from the trees, 
making the job of land clearing easy 
for the settler. 

As most of the surrounding terri- 
tory is still in virgin forest or unde- 
veloped cut-over land, primitive trout 
streams and lakes have not been dis- 
turbed to any material extent, and 
the region affords some of the best 
fishing and hunting grounds in the 
state. It is a mecca for fishermen and 
sportsmen who know the place, and 
to have several sleeping cars from 
Chicago fish trains standing on side 
tracks over the week-end is not un- 
usual. 

Marenisco also is the railway sta- 
tion for the famous Lake Gogebic re- 
sorts, which are reached by stage 
from here. Each year sees an in- 
creasing number of tourists camping 
at Marenisco and vicinity, which is 
on the great Cloverland Trail, (Michi- 
gan Route 12), and practically all 
lakes and trout streams are accessi- 
ble over good roads, : 


G. BE. Snyder, a fruit grower of Al- 
bion, New York, won the national 
championship in the horseshoe pitch- 
ing tournament at Ithaca. In three 
fifty-point games he threw forty-six 
ringers. 
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$5,000 REWARD 


ERTAIN parties, whose names are 
known, have from time to time, 
expressed unwarranted levity and 

distressing doubt over the reports 
made by the publisher of Cloverland 
and his assistants regarding the fish- 
ing in the Cloverland territory. 

Hence, and thereupon, the publish- 
er on Aug. 3, 1922, being on an auto 
tour of visitation to Cloverland Sum- 
mer resorts, took a little drive over 
the perfect highways from Ironwood, 
Mich., to Hayward, Wis., and then and 
there, at the Summer hotel of one 
Sam Williams on the shores of Grind- 
stone Lake, and in company with one 
certain Indian named Charles, sir 
name unknown, between the hours of 
8 and 10 A. M., on said day, did in- 
trigue, secure, catch and land within 
one certain boat two fish known as 
‘muskies,” each of said fish weighing 
approximately twenty pounds, using 
for this purpose a light 16 pound line, 
one certain spoon hook, a small sec- 
tion of pork rind and a sliver of red 
flannel. 

One of said fish was sent to Chi- 
cago and the other, pictured here, was 
returned with said publisher to Me- 
nominee, Mich., and partaken of by a 
large company of epicures at the ex- 
pense of said publisher. 

Five thousand dollars reward is of- 
fered to any reader of or advertiser 
in Cloverland Magazine if it can be 
proved that any one ever felt any 
keener fisherman’s thrill than said 
publisher on said morning, to-wit, Aug. 
8, 1922, at or about 8:24 A. M. 

Sam Williams and Grindstone Lake 
(postoffice Hayward, Wis.), are sure- 
ly the outers’ example of a Cloverland 
attraction. The publisher gladly ten- 
ders Mr. Williams the free publicity 
which goes with a printing herewith 
of the bill of fare for the three meals 
of Aug. 3, at a clean, comfortable and 
modern resort, the only resort on the 
lake, and eight miles from town, with 
a transient rate of $3.50 a day and a 
reduction for longer periods of stay: 

Breakfast — Cantaloupe, oatmeal, 
grape nuts, gems and toast, home- 
made marmalade, bacon and eggs, 
fried potatoes and coffee or fresh 
milk. 

Dinner — Vegetable soup, fresh 
onions and radishes, cucumber-tomato 
salad, roast young pork and apple 
sauce, green corn, new potatoes, ice 
cream and cake, coffee, tea or fresh 
milk. 


Supper — Fresh blueberries and 
cream, hot biscuits, T bone steak, 
fresh strawberry and pineapple salad, 
new potatoes, jelly roll, coffee or 


fresh milk. 

Can you beat it? 

No wonder Williams’ 
the Mecca of fishermen 


clubhouse is 
out for big 


mouth bass and tiger muskies, for 
from Grindstone Lake, Wis., near 
Hayward, records show that more 


game fish were shipped in 1921 than 
from any other Northern Wisconsin 
resort. 


~ 


Roger M. Andrews, the Publisher of 
Cloverland Magazine, Still Feeling 
the Thrill of Landing a Big “Musky’, 


Ramsay, the Scenic Location 


AMSAY is neither city nor village 

yet it has a population of 2,000 

and is one of the most important 
mining locations on the Gogebic Iron 
Range. Its limits are difficult to de- 
fine, as it is midway between Besse- 
mer and Wakefield, rows of miners’ 
dwellings stretching away to east and 
west until they almost intersect the 
boundary limits of those two cities. 

Ramsay is the connecting link be- 
tween the shaft and open pit mining 
operations, and some of the oldest and 
best producing mines are within the 
district served by the Ramsay post- 
office. 

Situated on a high elevation a pic- 
turesque view is gained of the wind- 
ing Black River and its broad valley, 
dotted here and there with green fields 
and farm houses, and clusters of min- 
ers’ homes grouped near some mining 
operation. Toward the east are the 
high embankments marking the great 
open pit mines of Wakefield, to the 
west the tall shaft houses and spider- 
like runways from which ore is dump- 
ed onto the huge stock piles. Across 
the valley toward the north and form- 
ing a background for the panoramic 
valley scene rise rugged cliffs, red and 
gray, some almost perpendicular and 
approaching mountainous proportions. 
It is a beautiful view, showing all the 
natural resources of Gogebic County 
coupled with its picturesque scenery. 
Over the roofs of a few houses and 
mine shafts to the south stretches a 
forest, broken in places where lumber- 
men have cut the timber and an occa- 


sional clearing where a pioneer has 
carved out a farm home. 

Practically all of this scenery is vis- 
ible from the main street of Ramsay, 
which skirts the brow of the hill, and 
is made up of business houses which 
meet the needs of the community, 

While neither city nor village Ram- 
say has all modern conveniences of 
either —electric lights, water system, 
sewer system, paved streets and side- 
walks—a remarkable illustration of 
what a community may do by organ- 
ized effort and co-operation and yet 
without official organized standing. It 
is perhaps the biggest, most modern, 
up-to-date, progressive community in 
the world without incorporated author- 
ity, regulation and responsibilities. 


Convention Committee 


OGEBIC County is officially repre- 

sented by a committee which is 

co-operating with Ironwood Post 
No. 5, the Ironwood Commercial Asso- 
ciation, the Woman’s Club and other 
organizations in their efforts to obtain 
the state convention of the American 
Legion for Ironwood in 1923. 

The county committee was appoint- 
ed by the County Board of Supervisors 
and is composed of Alvin L. Rummel, 
Wakefield, chairman; Byron M. Bro- 
gan, Ironwood; Herbert Hagen, Besse- 
mer; William P. Toomey, Marenisco. 

The committee was also officially in- 
structed to co-operate with Cloverland 
Magazine in compiling this special 
American Legion number. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be In the office not later than the fif- 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


FARM FOR SALE—In Menominee County 
the Corn Belt of Cloverland, where the 


growing season is long and the climate 
warm, all crops grow to perfection. Non- 
resident owner offers to sell excellent 
dairy and stock farm of 275 acres. 130 
cultivated, balance pasture with spring 
creek, excellent clay soil, on main road 
one mile to town, stuccoed house 28 x 32, 
horse barn 28x30, cow and hay barn 
30 x 60, also drilled well, wood shed, tool 
house, orchard, etc. Price $26 acre. This 


farm is most value for money ever offered 
in this county. Write to W. H. Osborn, 
Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, cash- 

ier and stenographer in summer resort 
hotel. Ten years experience in one Chi- 
cago hotel and thoroughly understand 
systemizing hotel work. In perfect health 
but desirous of getting into the country 
for the summer. Best of references. 
Write Box 95, %Cloverland Magazine. 


$500 SECURES 105-ACRE FARM—S8 cows 

and heifers, horses, tools included; 8- 
room house, barn, poultry house. Only 
$2050, 1%4 down. Page 29S Free Catalog. 
Strout Farm Agency 814, D S, Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICA- 

TIONS covering Accounting, Advertis- 
ing, Administration, Merchandising, 
Salesmanship and Taxation all prepaid 
only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, edu- 
cational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 
fayette Bldg., Philade'rhia, Pa, 
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SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT _ $5.00 
EBACH—Kodak prints needed by 25,000 


publishers. Make vacations pay. We 
teach you how and where to sell. Write 
Walhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $25 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and cata- 
log FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that_are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


WANTED—A practical stockman would 

like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want te go in on a live stock 


proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 

STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 


WANTED—We teach you how to write; 
where and when to sell. Publication of 
your work guaranteed by new method. 
Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, Lafayette 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SBLL BY MAIL—Re- 

markable new publication. Workable 
plans and methods. Loose-leaf, cloth 
binder. Prepaid $1.00. Walhamore Com- 
pany, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COUNTY AGENT with years successful 
experience wishes to manage farm or 

connect with development proposition. 
Address Box 80, Cloverland Magazine. 


FOR SALE—Registered Oxford Down 

Ram and Ewe Lambs. Also yearling 
and aged ewes at farmers’ prices. W. D. 
McGill & Son, Templeton, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 


for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

Bei of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
8. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. 
deal with owners only. R. A. McN 
315 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE—160 acres heavy timber, good 
land. Make fine farm. Write C. W. 
Lightfoot, Gladstone, Mich. 


Will 
own, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Water 
Power 
Service 
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Best Lighted County in the Northwest 


ae! Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland and the 
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The Dairyman and Business 


ITH deep-rooted conviction that 
it thus renders a valuable public 
service to the people of Minne- 
sota and the Northwest, The Tribune 
commends to farmers, merchants, job- 
bers, bankers and others a careful 
reading of Charles F. Collisson’s 
article in The Sunday Tribune of May 
14 captioned “Northwest Fastest Grow- 
ing Dairy Area in Country.” It is the 
first of a series of articles that will 
appear in the Sunday issue. The 
purpose of the series is to tell busi- 
ness and professional men, as well 
as farmers, why the doctrine of a 
greater dairy industry in the North- 
west rests on a sound economic base. 
Dairying is not an experiment in 
the Northwest. It is not hazardous 
or speculative in any wise. Wiscon- 
sin is today the greatest dairy state 
in the Union. Minnesota, younger in 
the business, is third, having over- 
hauled Illinois and Iowa. It will be 
only a comparatively short time when 
it will wrest second place from New 
York, the highly populous eastern 
state. Minnesota leads all states in 
production of high grade butter. With 
its primacy in the flour milling indus- 
try, it is apropos, as Mr. Collisson 
suggests, that it be known in truth as 
“the bread and butter state.” 
Minnesota’s dairy products in 1920 
were worth twice as much as its iron 
mine products. The value of its wheat 
crops in the last five years has aver- 
aged less than the value of its dairy 
products, and so we say again, with 
Wisconsin, the Dakotas and Montana 
held in mind, that dairying in the 
Northwest is a tried and proved agri- 
cultural industry. 
Should the business man of the 


Gogebic County Is in Lead 


(Continued from page 7) 


of young Johnson, Nylund and Luther 
Olson, was given a free trip to the 
Detroit Fair, having won highest hon- 
ors in the Upper Peninsula at the 
Farmers’ Round-Up at the Chatham 
Experiment Station a short time pre- 
viously. 

The fact that these boys were all 
reared in a mining community where 
agriculture had been scarcely consid- 
ered, added to the lustre of their 
achievement and spoke for the keen 
interest that was being taken in farm- 
ing where mining iron ore had a mon- 
oply over all other vocations, 

It is doubtful whether any county 
in the country, considering the rural 
population, has made such rapid prog- 
ress in the use of pure bred sires and 
replacement of scrub and grade dairy 
cows with pure. breds as Gogebic 
County. Much encouragement was 
given along these lines by liberal 
prizes offered by the Gogebic County 
Agricultural Society at the County 


Gogebic County Legion Posts 


(Continued from page 46) 


MARENISCO POST 
By M. H. McNICHOLAS 


Commander 


ARENISCO is not incorporated, 

its population is only a few hun- 

dred, but it has maintained an 
American Legion Post of about fifty 
members. 

Situated as it is in a sparsely set- 
tled district of Gogebic County, al- 
most solely dependent upon the lum- 
bering industry for support and hav- 
ing a goodly portion of its population 
scattered about through the forests a 
part of the time, many difficulties in 
organizing and keeping up a post are 
surmounted here that few places ex- 
perience. 

The post has been the consulting 
agency for all service men, and 
claims have received prompt atten- 
tion. Perhaps the post means more to 
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cities be directly interested in the — 
development of dairying in this part 
of the country for the sake of his 
own financial well-being? There igs 
not the slightest question about it. 

The Tribune will try from time to 
time in its columns to show why it is 
true, and in doing so it will not have 
to venture into any speculative field. 

Said a leading jobber to Mr. Collis- 
son: ‘We can trace on our ledgers 
right where these dairying districts 
lie. They are to be found right where 
the farmer and the country merchant 
are paying their bills promptly.” 

Said a banker: “During these times 
of low prices for grains we can very — 
easily see from our accounts which 
farmers are milking. Times would 
be very much harder if it were not 
for the cows. Farmers who have 
been milking are the ones who are 
paying cash for their groceries.” 

Said a lumberman: “The only 
places where we have been extend- 
ing our credits to the farmers in our 
normal and liberal way are in those 
towns that are in the midst of dairy 
districts. There we know that the 
farmer has a regular and steady in- 
come in cash, regardless of whether 
grain crops fair or succeed, or wheth- 
er cattle prices raise or fall.” 4 

This is not the testimony of glow- | 
ing theorists, but the practical word of 
practical men based on fact and 
buttressed with business experience. — 
It requires only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of credit and trade to 
understand why the jobber, the bank- 
er, the city merchant, the country 
merchant and the farmer are—or 
should be—deeply interested in what 
witnesses say.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Fair, the biggest prizes offered at any 
county fair in the state and as big as 
those at the State Fair. Three years 
ago there were only a few pure breds 
exhibited at our fair. Last year there 
were 130, and indications are that 
more than 200 will be in competition 
this year. 

And so, the progress of agricultural 
and live stock development has been 
going forward with remarkable rapid- 
ity, and even more remarkable when 
it is considered Gogebic is a “mining 
county.” However, it illustrates that 
the population is not so absorbed in 
mining that there is no vision for the 
future, still broader fields to conquer, 
and that business interests of the 
county are determined to back up thei 
great mining industry with a prosper- 
ous farming community. Gogebic 
County has the soil, the climate, the 
energy, and red blooded men and wo- 
men to do it. And they are doing it, 
as records show. 


its members here than elsewhere be 
cause it is the only place service men 
have to go for advice and consulta 
tion. 

Marenisco Post also has taken an 
active part in all matters of commu 
nity interest and serves as a sort of 
clearing house for the presentation of 
questions in which the people of this 
small village feel is of vital interest 
to themselves. It is in a position to 
serve the community better than any 
other agency because it has the only 
bona fide organization in the village 
with specified duties to perform. — 

Marenisco Post has made it a poim 
to keep in touch with all Legion busi 
ness and to co-operate with the othe 
posts in Gogebic County in all matte! 
of Legion significance and gener 
public interest. It keeps up social 
tivities, and the latch string is alw 
out to Legion men from anywh a8 
and to visitors from all Darts ae 
country. r) 
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Buick Performance Wins Approval 


of Cloverland Motorists 


In Cloverland, where motor cars must be at their best 

to serve and to endure, the widespread use of Buick 

Valve-in- Head motor cars reflects the confidence of 

motorists in the sturdy Buick mechanism. Owners 
: everywhere, as illustrated on this page, have nothing 
he but praise for Buick performance. 


“Tus Buick roadster is the sixth Buick I have owned,” 
writes. Walter Gallen, manager of the Antigo Telephone 
Company, Antigo, Wisconsin. ‘For service, economy and 
reliability, | would not think of buying any other make of 
automobile. All of my cars have served me well and 
assisted me greatly in carrying on my business” 


“My Buick has been driven 30,000 miles during both 
summer and winter months and I am frank to admit that Ashland, Wisconsin. 
it has given me entire satisfaction in every respect,” writes 
A. F. Deadman, of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. ‘This 
car serves me in pleasure as well as in business. This view 
was taken on a recent hunting trip” 


“Buick is the farmer’s best friend,’ writes Arthur Hansen, of 


“My E-Six-45 still runs like a new car. I can 
always depend on it to take me and my family when and where I 
want to go”’ 


“My Buick H-Six-45 has been driven 
70,000 miles and is good for many more,” 
writes E. O. Anderson, of Cloverland. 


= ““My Buick coupe is of invaluable serv- 
ice,’ writes Dr. Larsen, of Cloverland. 
“It is used during winter and summer 


“On one trip through the East we drove “BESIDES having driven my Buick more than 75,000 miles, mostly over oll kinia of rocdt pad throudh "snow 
3.000 miles ane the expense, outside of for taxicab service, it has been used to operate a wood saw, one a4 mud, taking me where my practice 
gasoline and oil, was 30 cents” winter cutting 200 cords of wood,” says C. J. Wiederhold, of Mari- calls. The car has served me very’ sa tis- 


nette, Wisconsin. “My Buick has served me faithfully and satis- 
factorily and I would not consider buying any other make of car’ 


factorily and my next one will also be a 
i Buick” 


i i sted i is Vi ‘ ic i i hich was used in the 
“You will no doubt be interested in this view of a Buick Special Touring, Ww I 
aad of decorated motor cars on Fourth of July at Escanaba,” writes E. J. French, president 
of the Escanaba Motor Company, Escanaba. Michigan. Hundreds of small flags and yards of 
satin ribbon graced the beautiful body of the car 
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Delco-Light Company also 
manufactures the Delco-Light 
Water System, the Delco- 
Light Washing Machine, and 
Frigidaire, the Electric Re- 
frigerator for Modern Homes. 


Deico-Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 
1 would like to receive, without obli- 
gation, the Delco-Light catalog, new 
prices and details of easy payment plan. 
G-8 
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Wf DELCO-LIGHT 


Did Only This— ; 


F all that Delco-Light did was to give electric light—if it only did 

away with the coal-oil lantern and other old-fashioned lighting 

methods—if it gave only the convenience, healthfulness and safety 
that come with electric light—if Delco-Light“did only these things, it 
would still be the best improvement that any farm home could have. 


But electric light, with all its advan- 
tages, is only a part of what Delco-Light 
gives—only the start of its wonderful 
service to the whole farm family. 


For Delco-Light furnishes electric pow- 
er as well as electric light. 


From the first task in the morning un- 
til the last at night Delco-Light is always 
ready and able to help—a tireless, de- 
pendable and economical servant. 


Delco-Light power pumps fresh water 
for the stock. It operates the milking 
machine, the separator and the churn. It 
turns the grindstone, that tools may be 
sharpened. It sets a willing and tireless 
had to the corn grinder or the fanning 
mill. For nearly every task that must 
now be done by hand, Delco-Light fur- 
nishes abundant, and cheap electric power. 


+ 


It serves in the house, too, as well as at 
the barn. It operates the washing ma- 
chine and heats the flat iron. It pumps 
an abundance of water for the kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. ° 


And because it serves so well in so 
many tasks, Delco-Light brings every 
member of the family to the end of the 
day less tired—better able to enjoy the 
weil earned rest that evening brings. It 
makes the farm home happier, brighter, 
more cheerful—a better place to live. 


Find out how well and how economi- 
cally Delco-Light can serve your home 
Mail us the coupon at the: bottom of this 
page and we will.send you the Delco- 
Light catalog together with details about 
the Time Payment Plan that enables you 
to install Delco-Light at a very small in- 
vestment, 3 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


DEPENDABLE 


ELCO-LIGH 


| 
| 
| 
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Among the other refinements and 
improvements in this fine closed car 
are: Covered metal sunshade, rear 
vision mirror, windshield wiper, 
spacious rear deck luggage compart- 
ment, parcel compartment in body, 
silk window shades, transmission 
lock, new type door locks, rotary 
door handles, cowl ventilator. 


$1895—f. o. b. Buick Factories 
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The Car That Has Swept the Country 


The 1923 Four Passenger Coupe —*1895 


This new model of the four-passenger coupe 
has more than maintained the new ideal of 
an intimate closed car which Buick so fully 
established in its first model of this type. 


The interior of the roomy Fisher built body 
is upholstered and finished in a rich plush 
with distinctive silvered fittings. The wide 
seat is set at a new and more restful angle, 
as is the driver’s, and a comfortable fourth 
seat folds away under the cowl. 


Attractive combination dials on a new in- 
strument board include gasoline gauge, 
clock, speedometer, ammeter, oil pressure 
gauge, lighting and ignition switches. The 
gear shift lever has been lengthened to 
meet the driver’s hand and the position of 
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the steering column has been altered to 
further driving ease. 


Marked refinements have been made also 
in the long-wheel base chassis and in the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine. A new 
suspension of the rear cantilever springs 
absorbs road shocks and eliminates need of 
snubbers. A higher cylinder block, longer 
connecting rods and pistons are among im- 
provements that further the quiet, flexible 
and enduring performance so inherent in 
all Buicks. 


In completeness, beauty and performance 
the most discriminating can find no superior 
excellence than in this new model of a 
traditionally luxurious car. 
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BUICK -MOTOR: COMPANY aP ane 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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First 


Fertile cut-over land in a region where 
rainfall is assured in midsummer and fall, 
purchased at a low price on long terms 
so that the settler may have a chance to 


live well while he clears his land and 


makes improvements, free from worry 
over meeting payments. In other words, 
the setter must have a chance to make 
the land gradually pay for itself. 


Good Dairy Cows Will 
Do More to Help You 
Build a Farm Home in 
Northern Minnesota Than 
All Other Farm Activities 
Combined. 


Second 


Good dairy cows that provide a depend- 
able cash income the year round. North- 
ern Minnesota is well adapted for dairy- 
ing, and even in its undeveloped stage 
contributes a large portion of butter-fat 
that places Minnesota in the lead in but- 
ter production. Good pasture may be 
obtained by brushing and seeding the land 
between stumps—clearing may be done 
later. 


Cut Over Land Like This May Soon Be Converted into Producing Fields Like the INustration Below,with Energy, PlusJDairy Cows,;Plus Long Time Payments 


Third 


Land clearing may be done more easily 
and cheaply after cows or sheep have 
pastured among the stumps. An acre 
cleared is cleared forever and produces a 
crop every year. It goes into permanent 
improvements and soon begins to meet 
payments on the land through the me- 
dium of the dairy herd. Cleared land is 
the last step and brings comfort, happi- 
ness and prosperity. 


Good Dairy Cows Will 
Do More to Help You 
Build a Farm Home in 
Northern Minnesota Than 
All Other Farm Activities 
Combined. 


There is no ‘guess work” about farming in Northern Minnesota when you farm as nature intended— 


with dairy cows, live stock and root crops. 


There is no “guess work’? about buying good land on 


such easy terms that the land can be made to pay for itself, when you buy from us, because we own 
the land, have no commissions to pay or obligations to meet other than the provisions of the long- 


time contract between the purchaser and ourselves. 


We own thousands of acres of good cut-over 


land on which any man with energy and perseverence, plus the advantage we give him in deferred 
payments, can make a success of farming and in a few years own his own farm home. If you want 
to work your way into proprietorship of a farm, write us. 


Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company 


Cloquet Lumber Company 
Northern Lumber Company 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Men 


tlon Cloverland Magazine. 
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Moisture-Proof 
Vermin-Proof 
Non-Cracking 
Non-Chipping 
Heat-Retaining 
Sound-Deadening 


Lait 


A denser, tougher wallboard that withstands moisture 


It makes walls that last 


AVA you put up a Carey Board wall, ceiling, or partition, you are making a perma- 
~Y nent improvement on your property. Carey Board lasts. 


It is the only wallboard that has internal layers of asphalt to cement the plies together. 
Asphalt is a splendid insulator. It makes the board moisture-proof throughout. Most other 
boards are simply moisture-proofed on the surface. 


This asphalt keeps heat out in summer, and cold out in winter. It deadens sound. It 
makes walls that are crack-proof, chip-proof, and vermin-proof. 


Carey Board makes beautiful walls. No paper or painting to pay for and renew. 


Carey Board is sold in car lots to the large buyer or a single sheet to the householder who 
makes his own repairs and alterations. 


If your dealer does not handle Carey Board please send us a postal card and we will mail a 
you sample and descriptive literature with the name of the nearest dealer who can 
Supply you. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Co-operation and Pep Capture State Honors 


RONWOOD and Gogebic County 

will entertain the Michigan De- 
/partment, American Legion, and 
/thousands of other guests, in 1923. 
ill be the biggest convention ever 
/ in the Upper vreninsula and at- 
{the biggest crowds that were ever 
/mbled in Cloverland. A movement 
yw on foot to consolidate the Upper 
insula convention of the Legion, 
ish was to have been held at Esca- 
|, next year, with the state conven- 
/ at Ironwood, swelling the crowd 
‘several thousand more. In addi- 
| to Michigan delegates and state 
‘ors, thousands from northern Wis 
‘in will also come to Ironwood to 
| in the festivities. In all, it is es- 
ited that 20,000 to 25,000 people 
| visit Gogebic County during the 
‘c of the convention, and optimists 
2 the figure considerably higher. 


is great enterprise, the biggest 
undertaken in Cloverland, will be 
/h hundreds of thousands of dollars 
ie Upper Peninsula, as a large por- 
} of delegates and visitors will come 
jwutomobile and enjoy sightseeing 
|;on the way to and returning from 
(convention. The convention itself 
| attract half as many tourists as 
sed the entire Upper Peninsula in 
|, and perhaps half as many as 
}} this year because unfavorab.e 
her restricted the expected in- 
je in touring in all districts. 


Inding the state convention of the 
rican Legion for Ironwood illus- 
is what may be done in a big way 
ligh hearty co-operation, good-wil 
(ceaseless energy. First, all of Go- 
|} County was a unit in favor of 
ising the convention to Ironwood. 
iy community, every man, woman 
ishild in the county gave their sup- 
ito Ironwood. There was no petty 
lobling, no grumbling, no sour 
i238, Wakefield, Bessemer, Waters- 
}, Marenisco, Ramsey, mining loca- 
) and rural districts were just as 
lasiastic in the campaign for Iron- 
| as if the convention would come 
| into their own door yard. 


imey, and lots of it, plus energy 
(c0-Operation, is needed to make a 
(‘88 of an enterprise of this magni- 
| Gogebic County, the city of Iron- 
|, the Ironwood Commercial As- 
Hon, mining companies and indi- 
us, put up all the money required, 
(hey did it ungrudgingly. Financ- 
ashe enterprise was through free. 


will _ offerings 
amounting to five 
figures. 


The greatest 
publicity cam- 
paign ever launch- 
ed in behalf of 
any special] fea- 
ture in Cloverland 
was set in motion 
a month before 
the _ convention. 
The Gogebic 
County Board of 
Supervisors finan- 
ced this part of 
the campaign. A 
big Ironwood and 
Gogebic County 


\t L. Rummel 
thairman 
inty Board 
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special edition of Cloverland Magazine 
was published and sent to every mem- 
ber of the American Legion in the 
state of Michigan and to all the auxil- 
iaries, so that it would be read just a 
few days before the delegates started 
for the convention at Ann Arbor, Sept. 
5 and 6. 

While this spe- 
cial edition was 
being compiled 
committees of Go- 
gebic County Le- 
gion posts, of bus- 
iness men and the 
ljronwood C o m- 
mercial Associa- 
tion, were organ- 
izing forces for in- 
vading the con- 
vention at Ann 
Arbor, and arrang- 


ing finances for 
this part of the 
work. 


Howard A. Quirt, 
editor of the Iron- 
wood Globe, had a 
press agency all 
his own, and sent 
out a little story 
on Ironwood and 
Gogebic County 
twice a week to 
all the newspa- 
pers in the state 
of Michigan. 

A few days in 
advance of the 
convention a com- 
mittee went to 
Ann Arbor, and 
soon the univer- 
sity city was dec- 
orated with plac- 
ards and banners 
inviting the con- 
vention in 1923 to 
come to Ironwood. 
Bill boards for 
miles around Ann Arbor were plaster- 
ed with the invitation. Delegates who 
had just finished reading all about 
Ironwood and Gogebic County in Clo- 
verland Magazine before leaving home 
—and some brought the special edition 
along with them—looking from car 
windows and as sign board after sign 
board flitted by, all they could see was 
“Tronwood,” “Gogebic County,” “Iron- 


Dr. Robert B. Harkness, of Houghton, 
Elected State Commander of the 
American Legion. 
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wood,” “Gogebic County,” “Welcomes 
you,” “Ironwood;”’ and so on until the 
train pulled into the station. Then 
ribbon bedecked committees from Iron- 
wood were there to meet them, grasp 
their hand, and welcome them to Iron- 
wood in 1923. As the delegates made 
their way to their hotels, every show 
window along the 
street displayed a 
large reproduc- 
tion of the Sep- 
tember number of 
Cloverland Maga- 
zine, bearing the 
legend, “These 
two buddies of 
Ironwood, Michi- 
gan, the first sol- 
diers of the A. EH. 
F. to capture a 
German prisoner 
in the world war, 
want you to bring 
the Michigan Le- 
gion State Con- 
vention to their 
‘home town’ in 
1923,” with their 
pictures taken 
shortly after ac- 
complishing this 
great feat. 

Ironwood dele- 
gates and visitors 
were about the ho- 
tel lobbies to fur- 
ther the welcome. 
The Ironwood Le- 
gion Orchestra al- 
ternated with the 
Ann Arbor band 
in providing mu- 
sic for the ban- 
quet, and home 
talent from Iron- 
wood put on 
stunts during the 
feast to the 
amusement and 
delight of the visitors, After the ban- 
quet the entire Ironwood delegation 
gave a torch light procession in min- 
ers’ garb through the streets of the 
city, witnessed by thousands who had 
never seen an iron ore miner in his 
working clothes before. 

The whole city was soon in an up- 
roar for Ironwood. When the conven- 
tion assembled there were more copies 


Ironwood Post and Auxiliary—left to right—Frank Zigowski, Commander; Mrs. E. 
B. Stebbins, President Auxiliary; Miss Kathleen R. Nolan, Secretary; Miss Jessica 
Bond, Treasurer. 


of the special edition of 
Magazine for distribution. 

Mayor James A, O’Neill, of Iron- 
wood, invited the delegates to Iron- 
wood in 1923, and his address was 
vociferously applauded. Judge K. M. 
Landis followed Mayor O’Neill with 
an address and boosted for Ironwood. 
The committee then reported in fayor 
ot fronwood amid cheers. 

Flint and Muskegon had been con- 
tenders for the 1923 convention until 
their delegations arrived at Ann Ar- 
bor. When it came time for presenta- 
tion of names of convention cities in 
1928, no name was presented except 
Ironwood, and Ironwood was selected 
unanimously with loud, prolonged ap- 
plause. All delegates had been so 
completely “sold” on Ironwood and Go- 
gebic county even before the conven- 
tion assembled that it was a foregone 
conclusion Ironwood would get it in 
1923, that rivals decided to do the mag- 
nanimous thing and let the hustling 
city from the north have everything 


Cloverland 


its own way along with their own 
boosting. 
So the victory was won. lIronwooa 


and Gogebic County got what they 
went after because they went after it 
in a big, organized way, with good 
will, co-operation, pep and plenty of 
money, 

Capturing this prize is worth more 
to Cloverland than even the monetary 
returns and the valuable advertising 
the entire Upper Peninsula already 
has received and will receive when the 
convention is held at Ironwood. It is a 
visualized lesson demonstrating that 
the seemingly impossible may be ac- 
complished through co-operation, or- 
ganization: and unity of purpose. Go- 
gebic County has performed a service 
olf inestimnable value to the Upper Pen- 
insula and all communities therein, 
with its fine example cf enterprise and 
co-ordination of efforts to accomplisk 
results. It is this spirit that always 
wins. It won for Ironwood and Go- 
gebic County, it will win for any com- 
munity, and it will win for ail Clover- 
land, in any enterprise, anywhere, any 
time. 

In the World War the service men 
learned that battles are won by fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, by co-ordin- 
ating all efforts upon a local point, 
standing by a unit of purpose until the 
objective is attained. This is exactly 
the method that 
was employed by 
the legion boys in 
Gogebic County. 

Unanimous in- 
lorsement of Iron- 
wood was oOb- 
tained at the Up- 
per Peninsula con- 
vention at Iron 
Mountain. Unani- 
mous indorsement 
of Ironwood was 
obtained at the 
Upper Peninsula 
Development Bu- 
reau conference 


and Michigan 

Pikes Association James A. O'Neill 

meeting at Calu- Mayor of 
(Con'd on p. 28) Ironwood 
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U. P. Institute Is a Permanent Institution 


LL uncertain- 

ty and appre 

hension as to 

the success of 
a permanent Ep- 
worth League Insti- 
tute in the Upper 
Peninsula and main- 
tenance of a beauti- 
ful a no d properly 
equipped c a m Pp 
ground were dis- 
pelled by the attend- 
ance, enthusiasm, re- 
ligious fervor a nd 
liberal subscriptions 
that characterized 
the initial sessions 
held on the shore of 
Lake Michigamme 
in August. The week 
of institutional work 
closed with a Rally 
Day on Sunday, 
which brought for- 
ward thirty-sevenlife 
service pledges i n 
missionary and other 
forms of religious 
work; hundreds of 
pledges for church 
attendance, auxiliary 
work and Christian 
helpfulness in daily 
life; a crowd of over 
2,000, and offerings 
that amounted to 
$9,500. 

T he tremendous 
success was beyond 
the expectation of 
the most enthusiastic 
promoters of the In- 
stitute and even be- 
yond the hopes of 
some clergymen and 
laymen clased as Op- 
timistic as to its ulti- 
mate success but not so certain as to 
a triumphal beginning. Perhaps it 
may have been doubt in the minds of 
gome that caused them to work with 
ceasless zeal shoulder to shoulder with 
the men and women inspired by faith 


Let’s Get Busy Grading to Make Most Out 


By HUGH j. 


HE potato marketing situation 

this Fall is one that compels 

the serious attention of all con- 

cerned in the development of 
that industry in the Northwest, and 
especially in Minnesota. 


Taking the crop of last year as a 
fair average, a yield of 346,000,000 was 
consumed by a population of 100,000,- 
900 people, or each person used a lit- 
tle less than four bushels for table 
and seed purposes during the year. 


This year the total crop production 
of the country is estimated by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Aug. 1 report at 440,000,000 
bushels. On,.the face of it, this means 
a large excess over the normal re- 
quirements. 


Detailed study of figures contained 
in this report does not present the 
matter in any reassuring light. Maine 
stands alone in having a less yield 
than last year. Every other state in 
the Union has an increased yield, 
mainly on account of increased acre- 
age, 

Maine is short 12,000,000 bushels as 
eompared with last year’s crop, but 
the other states of the East cover this 
shortage, and the figures for the 
northern potato growing territory are 
startling. Michigan has a surplus 
over last year of 9,000,000 bushels; 
Wisconsin, 17,000,000; Minnesota, 12,- 
000,000; North Dakota, 5,000,000; Col- 
orado, 6.8 million; Nebraska, 2,000,- 
000; Idaho, 4,000,000. 

The above figures take in the larger 
producing and shipping states. The 
crop produced in these states, outside 
of local requirements, is used in the 
states to the south and eastward. The 
requirements of the territory east of 
Pittsburg are practically covered by 
the products in that territory, includ- 
ing Virginia and some established 


Biv. ROE Vi: Yes 


and confident that their labor would be 
rewarded by the close of the first ses- 
sion. The reward came in full mea- 
sure to all with assurances of a per- 
manent institution that will memor- 
ialize their Christian efforts with new 


} .. He Usha OaN 


Campers at the Upper Peninsula Methodist Episcopal Institute on Beautiful Lake Michigamme 


pledges for life service each year as 
the Institute expands and gathers in 
the youth of the Upper Peninsula for 
spiritual work at home and abroad. 

For several years the need of an 
Institute in the Upper Peninsula had 


HUGHES 


Director of Markets, Minnesota Department of Agriculture, in the “Potato Digest” 


Michigan supply. This leaves the tre- 
mendously increased potato crop of 
the northern states and of the west 
to find a market in theMississippi Val- 
ley states. 


Looking at the government esti- 
mates for these states, Iowa, an excel- 
lent market for Minnesota products, 
shows an excess over last year of 4,- 
000,000 bushels. Illinois, another good 


How Can a Farmer Get a Price for Potatoes Thrown Together Like These! 


been felt but lack 
sufficient encoura 
ment to actua 
launch, the project 
definitely unite up 
even so much ag 
prospective locat; 
around which mij 
be built organized 
fort and support, } 
Dr. George W. 0 
stead, sup erinte 
ent of Metho¢ 
churches in the” 
per Peninsula, ct 
ished a vision of § 
cess, and with 4} 
phetic insight s 4 
that all roads led§ 
Michigamme, | 
quietly brought | 
leaders of the } 
trict together 2 
ninety acres of § 
finest scenery 
ever put togety 
was soon ready tei 
capped with a spi 
did tabernacle) 
churchly and pei 
anent structure, 1) 
feet above sea le 
with a mountain | 
top hanging over} 
finest lake in | 
country arouw ‘ 
which campers ft 
several states hail 
ready  establisi 
summer homes. | 
The date set fori 
first institute 4 
August 7 to 13. 1 
followed fe ye8 
haste to finance i 
build the tabernile 
dining hall, pl} 
grounds, tennis 4) 
baseball diamond and such of 
equipment as spiritual and phyvé 
needs require at such an institu) 
While this work was under way af 
gram had to be arranged, spea/ 
(Continued on page 34) 


of Big Crop 


market for Minnesota distribil¢ 
falls a little short of 2,000,000 bue 
excess over 1921; Indiana has all 
plus of 2,000,000; -Ohio, 3,500,000; fi 
souri, of better than 1,000,000; @ 
tucky of close to 1,500,000; Tenneé 
has 1,000,000 bushels in excess of@ 
year; Alabama, has 2,500,000 buwe 
better than last year’s crop, and (il! 
states follow the lead of these in) 
senting an unbroken front of iners 
yield over 1921. = 


It is true that these are estir) 
and that the final returns may # 
the situation somewhat. The rie 
drought throughout Centra] Minn? 
has seriously cut the estimatecl 
000,000 bushel surplus in this i 
but the crop in Virginia is ali 
made and sold, so is that of Lor! 
land and of New Jersey, whill 
crop in the Hast in general, al 
Michigan and Wisconsin is al 
completed beyond any serious ce] 
of yields far below the estimate: 


Much of the Minnesota crop is 7 
and it remains for Northern \ 
sota and North Dakota to throv 
estimates scale in one direction (¢ 
other with the probabilities that 
two states will show a yield somé 
below the estimates quoted. 

Taking the figures given by La: 
eral Department there is a nell 
plus in the exporting potato sta® 
62,000,000 bushels, and in the 
tory where these millions of 
bushels of tubers must be mar 
there is a surplus over last year! 
duction of 19,000,000 bushels, ™) 
a total net excess over last | 
crop of 81,000,000 bushels. Grel 
that the potato crop of Mines! 
shorn down to the level of last @ 
this tremendous surplus can BD - 
overcome nor ignored. 


(Continued on page! 31) 
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HE Port of New York Authority, 
a joint body of New York and 
New Jersey state officials au- 
thorized to prepare plans for 
w York harbor improvements, finds 
t New York rail terminals handle 
39,000 cars of freight annually; that 
“charge per car is $25 in excess of 
t of Chicago, the second most ex- 
isive terminal in the world. 
Ixcess. terminal charges in New 
rk harbor alone approximate $250,- 
000 annually. 
he construction of the Great Lakes- 
Lawrence deep waterway to the 
san, it is estimated would make pos- 
le the annual saving in freight rates 
$300,000,000 annually. 
jn the face of these facts, New York, 
uated by selfishness and permeated 
th graft, bitterly assails this project, 
mparable only to the Panama canal 
| importance to transportation inter- 
Es of this country. 
As self-appointed toll keeper of the 
tion it seeks to maintain its unholy 
nopoly and wring tribute from every 
wrchant, manufacturer and farmer, 
\yechant, manufacturer, and farmer, 
¢d every woman and child as well, of 
‘3 United States. 
According to the census of 1920, 
jere are approximately 106,000,000 
ople in the United States. Of this 
mber 25,000,000 are engaged in pro- 
cing food, raw materials of various 
ods, and fabricated products. This 
000,000 represents agriculture, man- 
acturing and mining. The rest of 
'e people are engaged in transport- 
x the raw materials and fabricated 
oducts from one group to another, in, 
e wholesale and retail ends of the 
stribution scheme, in public utility 
terprises, in rendering professional, 
-mestic, personal service or in keep- 
'g records. Fully 30 per cent of our 
/tal population has a finger, at some 
lage of the game, in our distribution 
ocesses. 
‘According to Dr. David Friday, presi- 
nt of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
|3e, 42,000 people are engaged in gain- 
l occupations in this country. Elev. 
| million are on the farms, there are 
‘million miners, 13,000 are engaged in 
lanufacture, approximately 2,000,000 
e employed in connection with trans- 
yrtation and 15,000,000 carry the rest 
| the load. That is, most of them are 
gaged in some activity connected 
ith domestic distribution. 
Nobody knows what it costs to dis- 
ibute the products we consume. We 
iow in a general way that the value 
our manufactures in 1919 was just 
little short of $62,500,000,000. The 
ist of the material was approximately 
}7,000,000,000 and $10,500,000,000 was 
lid out in wages. But there are no 
liable figures that show us consum- 
‘s’ costs; no source to which we can 
) and obtain the figures showing just 
|hat the complete distribution means 
| terms of dollars and cents. 
| We do not know, for example, what 
costs to distribute coal. The so- 
Wed experts disagree because their 
melusions are based upon retail sur- 
ays. We did not know what it cost 
) distribute coal when the strike be- 
‘an. We will not, in all probability, 
‘now when the present difficulties are 
ttled. The coal industry is, however, 
jae field in which it would be possible 
) ascertain costs, if the prover fact- 
nding machinery were provided and 
| the producers and. the distributors 
ere required to assist in the compila- 
on of the basic information. It is be- 
jause there is an absence of informa- 
on regarding production and distri- 
ution costs that there has arisen a 
sal necessity for a fact-finding agency 
) which the public can appeal for au- 
iritative information in times of in- 
ustrial conflict. There is a suspicion 
1 this country that, irrespective of the 
rages paifl miners, the selling price of 
dal to the consumer has been unneces- 
arily high, partly as a result of an 
xtravagant distribution system. 
' While we do not have all of the facts 
egarding distribution costs, there are 
Xamples here and there that reveal 
ith lightning-flash intensity the fact 
ley are extremely high. It is perfect- 
¥ well established, for example, that 
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New York Selfishly Opposes Ocean Waterway 


By SENATOR CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


in various parts of the country milk 
for which the farmer receives 4% 
cents, is retailed to the consumer for 
18 cents. And there are plenty of 
grounds for believing that other agri- 
cultural products are subjected to simi- 
lar enhancements in values while in 
transit from producer to consumer, 
The agriculturist knows, for exam- 
ple, that he is getting the short end of 
the stick. As compared with pre-war 
levels, the dollar he receives for his 
products huys only 72 cents worth of 
transportation, And he is not receiv- 


per cent of the working population 
and received less than 20 per cent 
of the nation’s purchasing power 
and product. To put it briefly and 
strikingly, there were six times as 
many workers in agriculture as in 
railway. transportation and yet they 
received only three times as much 
of the nation’s production as did 
the railway worker. 

“All this had been different in 
1919, when for approximately the 
same volume of output the farmer 
was receiving twice as much money 


Senator Charles E. Townsend of Michigan, Leader in the Fight for a Lakes- 
to-Ocean Canal, Which New York Bitterly Opposes. 


ing enough dollars. A great discrep- 
ancy exists between the returns re- 
ceived by the farmer for his labor and 
the annual wages paid to those en- 
gaged in transportation, In a recent 
article dealing with railway wages and 
the farmer, Dr. Friday said: 

“The persons engaged in render- 
ing the service of railroad trans- 
portation are less than 4% per cent 
of our total working population, and 
they received in 1921 as wages al- 
most 7 per cent of the nation’s pur- 
chasing power, and therefore of the 
nation’s total agricultural, mining, 
and manufacturing product. The 
farmers made up somewhat over 26 


as he did in 1921. That year marked 
the height of the farmer’s prosperity, 
and he was slightly better off than 
the average railway worker. By 
1920, however, he was already suffer- 
ing from a fall in prices, while the 
total compensation of all railway 
workers had been increased by $800,- 
000,000. In 1921 the wages actually 
paid to the railway workers had 
fallen almost $900,000,000 or 25 per- 
cent, largely because of unemploy- 
ment. At that time the total amount 
paid to railway labor was only slight- 
ly less in 1921 than in 1919, while 
the average wage per worker em- 
ployed was almost $200 higher than 


in the former year. The value of 
the farmers’ gross product has de 
clined by $6,000,000,000 from 1920 
and by $11,000,000,000 from 1919.” 

The agriculturist is not waging a 
crusade for the purpose of forcing rail- 
ways wages to low levels. The farmer 
believes in equal wages for honest 
work, That is one of the things he 
wants for himself. The farmer stands 
for an equitable wage structure. He 
knows that it is economically unwise 
to have wages on the farm so high 
that men engaged in transportation 
would rush from their posts for the 
purpose of working in the wheat fields 
and he also knows that it is equally 
unwise to have wages on the railroad 
so high that workers in the wheat field 
would all want to desert their posts 
in order to get the job on the railroad. 
The proper objective, and the farmers 
see this point as clearly as any other 
group, is: first, an equitable wage 
structure; second, the elimination of 
lost motion in distribution. 

The mose lost motion there is elim- 

inated in transportation and distribu- 
tion, the more possible it becomes to 
erect an equitable rate structure that 
will provide fair wages and fair re 
turns to invested capital on the basis 
of a charge that is fair to the public. 

The agriculturist is not fighting the 
railroads. He wants to help them, but 
the agriculturist, who long ago learned 
the value of neighborhood co-oper- 
ation, views with disfavor a system 
that wars on economy by discount- 
ing co-operation. 

The students of transportation who 
are running our railroads are very 
much mistaken if they imagine that 
the agriculturists are not likewise 
studying the railroad problem. The 
recent report of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry enunciates a 
transportation policy that represents 
the conclusions of the active agricul- 
tural groups. 

This policy is designed to promote 
economics in transportation. The 
recommendations of the commission, 
if carried out, would result in tremen- 
dous savings in transportation costs. 
The commission recommends: 

The construction of the 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

The standardization as rapidly as 
possible of all freight equipment. 

The unification and joint operation 
of terminal facilities. 

Comprehensive plan for the cen- 
tral. control and distribution of 
freight cars. 

Joint railroad and shippers com- 
mittees that will co-operate to con- 
duct a nation-wide campaign de 
signed to reduce loss and damage to 
goods in transit. 

Standardization of equipment re- 
pair methods. 

Correlation of 
transportation. 

Extension of the highway improve- 
ment program under the direction 
of experts. 

Finally, the commission recommends 
the establishment of machinery that 
will promote a closer and better under- 
standing between the railroads and 
the shipping public “so that where 
ever possible conflicts between _ per- 
sons, industries. or localities and the 
railroads with respect to rates. facili- 
ties and practices be settled by in- 
formal negotiation, with a view of re- 
ducing the necessity of resort to form- 
al complaint and adjudication before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

What is the significance of this pro- 
eram to the producing and consuming 
public in terms of beta de and cents? 
After an intensive stt®ly over a six- 
year period the proponents of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
have been able to assemble facts and 
figures showing that its construction 
would make possible savings in freight 
rates approximating $300,000,000 a 
year, 

Abundant testimony has been pro- 
duced tending to show that the sav- 
ings made possible by the standardiz- 
ation of freight equipment would total 
$50,000,000 a year over the initial ten- 
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rail with water 


Group 1, Michigan Bankers Association, Lining Up at the St. Ignace Dock Preparatory to a Cruise Through the Beautiful Huron Archipelago! i 


U. P. Bankers Discuss Cloverland Business (| 


N September 5, the officers of 

the banks of St. Ignace were 

the hosts for the annual meet- 

ing, or convention of Group I 
of the Michigan Bankers’ association, 
comprising the bankers of the upper 
peninsula. The membership numbers 
78, from the fifteen counties of this 
portion of the state. 

The arrival and reception of mem- 
bers continued during the forenoon, 
President P. J. Murray and Vice-Presi- 
dent E. H. Hotchkiss of the bank doing 
the honors, meeting the visitors at 
the dock and trains. Some had been 
at Mackinac Island over Sunday. 

At noon, luncheon was served in 
the Masonic hall, and immediately 
following the repast Mayor Highston 
made a brief address of welcome to 
the guests, which was responded to 
by Fred S. Case, vice-president of the 
First National bank of the Soo. With 
these preliminaries disposed of, the 
gathering adjourned to the dock, 
where the Arnold steamer, D. P. 
Perry, was in waiting to take the party 
to the Island where they boarded the 


Pale Faces Restore Old Indian Cemetery to Its Tribe 


THOMAS 


ORE pale faces gathered at 
the o 1 d Indian burying 
ground at Chekagon Lake 


September 21 to 24 to wit- 
ness the solemn ceremonies and gay 
festivities to commemorate the un- 
veiling of a life size memorial tablet 
of Chief Edwards and dedicate the re- 
constructed cemetery, than was ever 
assembled for any one purpose in the 
history of Iron County. It is esti- 
mated that during the four days more 
than 10,000 people visited the histori- 
cal spot, and on September 22, the day 
the tablet was unveiled, the attend- 
ance was 4,000. 

Forty-two Chippewa Indians from 
Flambeau and Lac Vieux Desert, ren- 
resenting remnants of the once great 
tribe that is rapidly disappearing, con- 
ducted the ceremon- 
ies. The small dele- 
gation from Lac 
Vieux Desert are all 
that are left of the 
Indians who once 
claimed the shoresof 
Chekagon Lake and 
the surrounding 
territory. George Wa- 
wards. son of Chief 
Edwards who played 
such an important 
part in the early his- 
tory of Tron County, 
his wife and two chil- 
dren. are the only 
livins members of 
the Fdwards familv. 
Chief Scott. one of 
the sneakers and suc- 
cesser to Chief Fd- 
wards. was a broth- 
er-in-law to the fam- 
ous Chief. 
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steamer Islander for her delightful trip 
through the beautiful Huron archipel- 
ago, the islands of Les Cheneaux, 

The arrangements for handling the 
party on this excursion were person- 
ally supervised by Assistant General 
Manager Michael Doud of the Arnold 
Transit Co., who came over from 
Mackinac Island on the morning trip 
of the Perry, at 10:30 o’clock. Immed- 
iately on the boat leaving the Island, 
the bankers went into business ses- 
sion, W. W. Thompson, cashier of the 
Commercial Bank of Iron Mountain, 
presided over the deliberations. After 
some miscellaneous detail came the 
election of officers of the Group for 


the ensuing year, resulting as follows 

Chairman—H. H. Hotchkiss, St. Ig- 
nace. 

Sec-Treasurer-W. W. Gasser, Glad- 
stone. 

Executive Committee—Chester D. 
Masters, Munising; Thomas Tracy, 


L’Anse; A. W. Clark, Sault Ste. Marie; 


By 


The Indians from Flambeau were 
headed by Chief Annawabi, who dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator of the 
old Indian legend type during the 
ceremonies. 

Dr. C. F. Whiteshield, of Powers, an 
old friend and doctor for the Indians 
interpreted the speeches of both 
chiefs, and was later taken in as an 
honorary member of the tribe. Chief 
Annawabi presented him with a fea- 


ther as a token of the membership 
honor. 

The celebration will become an 
event in history in Iron County as it 
has revived interesting facts and 


dates relating to the coming of the 
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M. N. Smith, Escanaba; W. W. Thomp- 
son, Iron Mountain; W. F. Truettner, 
Bessemer; E. F. Cuddihy, Calumet; 
C. E. Lawrence, Iron River; J. P. 
Peterman, Mohawk; F. P. Bohn, New- 
berry; C. H. Moss, Ishpeming; C. W. 
Gram, Menominee; P. J. Murray, St. 
Ignace; W. J. Shiner, Manistique; B. 
F. Barze, Ontonagon. 

Following the election of officers, a 
general and informal round table con- 
ference and discussion took place. 

The convention sent a telegram to 
Mayor O’Neill of Ironwood, attending 
the state convention of the American 
Legion at Ann Arbor in support of 
the campaign to have Ironwood cho- 
sen for next year’s state convention 
of the Legion. 

By this time the boat was entering 
the channels and the beauties of this 
fairy-like region began to unfold them- 
selves to the enchanted gaze of the 
visitors, many of whom had never 
seen Les Cheneaux before. Business 
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white man into the Upper Peninsula, 
the passing of land, forset, lake and 
stream from the Indians, the gradual 
settlement by the whites, the denuding 
of the forests, and the development of 
the mining and agricultural resources. 

Highty-two years ago Captain Cram 
of the U. §. Topographical Bureau of 
the War Department came to the terri- 
tory now known as Iron County. His 
visit is the first record we have of a 
white man in this region, and it is also 
the first record of the Chippewa In- 
dians that lived in the vilages on 
Chekagon Lake. An Indian burying 
ground in the village where Chief Ed- 
wards made his headquarters seems 
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Restored Indian Cemetery on Chekagon Lake, Iron County, Michigan 
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i 
was suspended as the steamer passe | 
from dock to dock, the trip revealin) 
new beauties culminating at last in th” 
lovely Lakeside end of the cna 
route. 

Then, as the boa. passed out int! 
the open lake, the business sitting wa 
resumed to listen to an exceptionall) 
fine address by EH. G, Quamme, presi 
dent of the Federal Land bank of $i! 
Paul, who dealt with dairying as be! 
ing, in his estimation, the great ft! 
ture, containing untold possibilities 
before the upper peninsula togethe! 
with the northern regions of Wiscor| 
sin and Minnesota. 

At the conclusion of this speech th) 
boat was approaching the Island. Du > 
ing the final “leg” of the trip, fror! 
Mackinac Island to St. Ignace, th) 
party gathered about the piano wher« 
at Roger Andrews, the genial and vei 
satile publisher of the Cloverlan 
Magazine, seated himself and a num 
ber of the old and familiar songs tha 
will always remain dear were sun) 
with a gusto that fully made up fo! 


(Continued on page 29) 


to have been so well preserved that jj 
was not oblitered with the passing 0 
the red men. The site became know!) 
as the “Indian village” and the grave! 
in the cemetery had been so well mad 
that they retained their cleanly marke 
outlines. 

Realizing the historical faite of th 
grounds, the Rotary club of Crystal 
Falls and the Lions Clubs of zo 
River and Stambaugh launched | 
movement to permanently preserv| 
them. The Iron County Board 0) 
Supervisors purchased the buryin, 
plot from the private owner, built | 
fence around it, and made other in) 
provements. New houses as nearl 
like the original as possible, wer 
built over the graves where th 
old could not be repaired, A life siz 
painting of Chief Et 
wards, scrutinizing | 
ma” of Michigan, Wa) 
done by S. D. Chac 
bourne, of Cry sté 
Falls, and mounte| 
en a large tablet as} 
memorial to the ol 
chief and his frib) 
and marks the sp¢ 
held so sacred by th 
Tndians and whic) 
has nlayed such 4) 
imnortant part in th 
histovv of Lama 
County. 

The Rotary Clu 
and Lions Clubs als! 
arranged the celebri 
tion. dedication ¢ 
the cemetery and 
veiling of the tal 
let. | 

The Indians 4 
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New 


UTURE of the 
farming indus- 
try in the Up- 
per Peninsula 
¢ Michigan is indeed 
right according to 
n eighty page bul- 
stin entitled, ‘The 
griculture of th e 
Ipper Peninsula,” 

rhich has just been 
ublished by the 
lichigan Agricultur- 
Material 


fbrmerly county 
jgent of Menominee 
-ounty and now as- 
listant to Dean R. S. 
\haw, of M. A. C.; J. 
Vv. Weston, formerly 
1 charge of county 
gent work in the 
fpper Peninsula; G. 
7. Putnam, crops ex- 
‘erimenter at the 
fpper Peninsula ex- 
‘eriment station at 
thatham; D. L. Mc- 


fillan, su perinten- 
ent of the Chatham experiment 
‘tation; J. A. Jeffry, agricultural 


jgent for the D. S. S. & A. Railway, 
ind D. A. Seeley, director of the 
‘eather bureau at Hast Lansing. 

/ The bulletin is the first attempt to 
nelude all available information con- 
erning the Upper Peninsula within 
fue covers of a single book. In it are 
igetions giving statistics on produc- 
jon of various crops; charts and 
japs showing temperature, rainfall, 
amge of frost periods and other 
‘eather conditions; discussion of the 
jain types of soil and their treat- 
rent; field crops, varieties, and meth- 
‘ds of cultivation; opportunities for 
‘ve stock production, with recom- 
sendations for care; and discussions 
fruit growing and truck crops. The 
‘ulletin will be a valuable guide to 
lattlers, as all data is official and sug- 
jestions and opinions are founded up: 
‘a expert knowledge and actual ex- 
| arimentation. 

| The introduction, written jointly by 
Teston, McMillan and Putnam, says 
\. part: 

“WMxtensive areas of fertile soils, in- 
juding cleared, cut-over and timber 
md, are to be found in the upper 
‘untry. Good yields of many crops 
‘re produced in Cloverland, and crop 
roduction, although extensive, is 
aly in its infancy. The present de- 
‘slopment is sufficient, however, to 
recast a great future for the region. 
“The Upper Pen- ; 
asula is essentially LETS 

‘live stock country, 

“ith dairying now 

eveloped to a great- - 
‘¢ extent than any 
‘ther phase of the 
wming industry. A 
iw of the best herds 
‘? the country have 
/een produced in 
lis part of Michi- 
an, 

"Potatoes, celery 
/nd vegetables 

rown in this section | 
lave a quality and 

avor which is unex- 
sled. The country 
dounds in delicious 

\ild fruits, and the 

resent development 
|’ small fruits and 
ee fruits is an indi- 
ition that their 
fereage will be 
\reatly increased in 
te future. Condi- 
ons also favor suc- 
)2ssful com mercial 
jpekeeping. 

'“In short, the nat- 
ral advantages of 
i¢ Upper Peninsula 
7é such as to indi- 
we extensive 
rowth and develop- 
sent, 

“Educational o p- 
Ortunities o ffered 
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President of M. A. C. Boosts Cloverland 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


Farmer Club Girls in Summer Camp Taking Morning Exercise 


are varied and highly developed. Most 
of the communities possess graded 
schools located within reasonable 
distance of all homes, or they 
have the township plan of organiza- 


uation in the Upper Peninsula is no 
worse than it is anywhere else. The 
standards of the rural school teach- 
ers of Michigan are much higher than 
they are in most states of the country, 


Boys and Girls in Sheep Judging Contest at Farmers’ Round-up 


tion, in which there is a very high 
type of supervision. The rural school 
without township supervision is not 
in some instances, all that might be 
desired, but the situation is being cor- 
rected rapidly. It can be said in this 
connection that the rural school sit- 


and so the school opportunities in 
most quarters are very good indeed. 

“A large and increasing mileage of 
good roads constructed and under con- 
struction allow great opportunities for 
development in the Upper Peninsula. 
Transportation facilities, taken in 


—— 


Iron County Boys’ and Girls’ Club That Has Made Great Records 


conjunction with the 
section’s proximity 
to the big markets, 
such as Chicago, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, guarantee 
adequate market out- 
lets.” 

Statistics showing 
the growth of agri- 
culture in the sec- 
tion in the ten-year 
period between 1910 


and 1920 are pre- 
sented. “In 1910,” 
says the bulletin, 
“there were in this 
section but 8,994 
farms, containing 
912,080 acres, of 


which 37 per cent or 
339,602 acres, were 
improved. In 1920 
there were 12,317 
farms, containing 1,- 
181,000 acres, of 
which 39.4 per cent, 
or 465.546 acres, 
were improved. In 
ten years the num- 
ber of farms increased 87 per cent, 
the land in farms increased 29 per 
cent, and unimproved land in farms 
incieased 87 per cent. The land in 
farms in proportion to the whole area 
increased only 2.5 per cent during 
this period. 

“The total 1920 value of all farm 
property, land, buildings, implements 
and live stock totals $69,226,085, an 
increase of 134 per cent over that of 
1910. In 1910 the value of live stock 
was $4,106,324; in 1920 the total was 
$10,346,027, an increase of 150 per 
cent. The above figures indicate a 
healthy development and are an in- 
dex of what can be expected in the 
future. 

“There is in the Upper Peninsula 
an area of 10,702,240 acres, of which 
1,181,000 acres are in rarms, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 acres in fack pine 
plains, 3,700,000 acres in swamp land, 
and 1,100,000 in cut-over forest land 
not in farms, leaving a balance of 4,- 
221,240 acres covered with forests. 

“Not over 4.5 per cent of the total 
land area or 7 per cent of the tillable 
land is improved, leaving enormous 
areas of good land to be developed.” 

President David Friday, of M. A. C., 
was favorably impressed with the fu- 
ture outlook for the Upper Peninsula 
as the result of his trip to Cloverland 
and attendance at the annual Farm- 
ers’ Round-Up at the Chatham experi- 
ment station in August. President 

Friday detivered an 

address at the meet- 

ing and before leay- 

ing authorized the 

clearing of 200 addi- 

tional acres of the 

station’s 700 acre 

farm so as to permit 

further extensive 
experiments. 

R. S, Shaw, deanof 
agriculture and di- 
rector of the experi- 
ment station, M. A. 
C., and O. E. Reed, 
head of the dairy de- 
partment, M. A. C., 
also delivered ad- 
dresses. Prof. Reed 
also coached classes 
in judging dairy cat- 
tle. 

The attendance at 
the Round-Up also 
impressed President 
Friday. It is esti- 
mated that 3,000 visi- 
tors came to hear 
the new president of 
the state agricultural 
college, look over the 
experiment plots at 
the station, witness 
the boys’ and girls’ 
live stock judging 
contests, learn all 
they could about 
stock raising and 
agriculture th rough 

(Con‘d on p. 32) 
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Cloverland Calf Club, with Its Line-up of Pure Breds, the Nuc'eus of Prosperous Dairy Farms 


Boy Champ Prize and Scholarship Winners 


FE AGRICULTURAL development is 

to reach its highest state of effi- 

ciency, it must be accomplished by 

the boys and girls of today who 
have a vision of the needs of Clover- 
land. Probably no branch of work 
that is being carried on in the Upper 
Peninsula does as much toward con- 
structive agriculture as the boys’ and 
girls’ club work. 

In Stambaugh Township, Iron Coun- 
ty, a great deal of emphasis has been 
put on this line of work, and during 
the past year two of the state cham- 
pionships came from the Stambaugh 
district. Andrew Waite, state cham- 
pion of the dairy calf work, is a mem- 
ber of the Cloverland Calf Club. I 
think that no better way to show the 
reader of this magazine the result of 
club work than to quote his report in 
full: 

“T received my inspiration to be- 
come a calf club member at a mass 
meeting conducted at the Rogers 
School by Mr. George E. Bishop, now 
secretary of the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, and Miss Mary V. 
Hall, Iron County Club agent. I was 
interested in pure bred stock so I 
joined the club. On April 28, 1921, 
we held a meeting and organized the 
Cloverland Calf Club. We have had 
about ten regular meetings and six 
meetings for preliminary judging, all 
of which [I attended and enjoyed, and 
can say that there was not a meeting 
held but that I learned something new. 
At these meetings we had speakers 
who taught us how to judge, and how 
to carry on our club work successful- 
ly. 

“Mr. George E. Bishop soon after or- 
ganization left for Wisconsin to pur- 


Grant Gallup, State Champion in Poul- 
try Work and Winner M.A. C. 
Scholarship. 


Biy. vA Seka 


chase the pure bred calves for the 
members of the club. I had chosen 
the Guernsey type because of the per- 
manent yellow color of its cream, 
which brings a high market price, and 
because of its hardiness and gentieness 
and its remarkable dairy qualities. The 
following week I received word that 
the calves were to arrive on the 4th 
of May. I went down to the station 
to get the calf.. Ding! dong! the train 
was coming. My heart thumped ltoud- 
er than ever. The train came into the 
station and switched the stock car to 
a side track to be unloaded. The 
calves were carried onto the platform 
in their crates 
and were distri- 
buted to club 
members by lot. 
They were al 1 
Guernseys buttwo 
which were Hol- 
steins. My calf 
was small, in fact, 
one of the small- 
est of the group, 
but now she com- 
par es favorably 
with some ofthose 
that at first were 
larger, and is 
gaining in weight 
wonderfully. 

“T have fed my 
calf milksince the 
day I bought her, 
and have also fed 


BilsstHOce 


members did not take care of their 
calf as well as others. We also judged 
stock and three of our members took 
prizes, winning free trips to the Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago. I am 
planning to take up this work again 
next year, and aiming to win first 
place at the fair this Fall instead of 
second, 

“More than half of the members of 
the Cloverland Club attended the Up- 
rer Peninsula Club camp held at 
Chatham and in the stock judging we 
earried off several prizes. Russell 
Hartley, Iver Peterson and I won free 
trips to the State Fair at Detroit and 
Russell Hartley 
won in addition to 
this a purebred 
Holstein calf, and 
Peterson a pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey 
hog. 

“T believe that 
t h e Cloverland 
CalfasClup alas 
made a very cred- 
itable record and 
I hope that more 
such clubs may be 
organized. This 
kind of work 
should be carricd 
Oo Dn. The club 
work has been of 
great value to me. 
The project work 
has given me ex- 


her grain. She perience in mak- 
does not care for ing records in a 
oil-meal alone but business 1 1k ¢€ 
when mixed with way; has taught 
ground feed she me to judge with 
eats it readily. a fair degree of 
My calf has not accuracy the var- 


had any sickness 
and is strong and 
healthy, It fol- 
lows me around 
and comes readily 
when called. One day I went across 
the road to a neighbor and the calf fol- 
lowed me as far as the gate and waited 
until I eame back and then followed 
me to the house. Hvery month I lead 
her one mile to be weighed, and I also 
led her three miles to the fair at Iron 
River without much trouble. [I am 
more than pleased with my ‘calf now 
than the day she arrived. My grand- 
father did not think much of it either 
at first. but he also has changed his 
mind. 

“T am taking as. good care of my 
calf as. I know how, brushing and 
cleaning it every night, and when I 
exhibited her at the County Fair, as 
did other members. of the club, I 
thought she must be ‘the best calf of 
the group. The judges, however, de- 
cided differently, explaining to us in 
what respects other calves were su- 
perior, and awarded my calf second 
place out of fifteen exhibited that day, 
much to my satisfaction. Most of the 
calves exhibited belonged to club mem- 
bers and J learned that some of the 


Andrew Waite, State Champion in 
Dairy Work and Winner M. A. C. 
Scholarship. 


ious types of 
cows, sheep and 
hogs, and has en- 
abled me to learn 
by practical ex- 
perience, the proper way to care for 
calves. But its greatest value prob- 
ably lies in the fact that it is interest- 
ing many boys in agriculture from 
which will come out future farmers, 
club leaders, or agricultural agents.” 

The other winner is Grant ‘Gallup 
who won first place in the first year 
Poultry Club work. No boy in:Iron 
County and possibly no person in Iron 
County can give a better report on the 
care and raising of poultry than Grant. 
His financial report for the year is as 
follows: 


Value’ of: pullets on, hand........0%. $ 68.09 
Value of cockerals on hand........ 48.00 
Value of meat usedi pr gold........2. 12.50 
Total ,neceipts:” vate sald aoe eae $128.50 
Costs of chicks at beginning......$ 19.00 
Cost tof all feeds. cea oc names 11°25 
Other expense in connection with 
YOur : ‘DROJCCH site wudleass cies eakeren 5.00 
Total. “costs tiscecet rents aboueine tee 
Total returns levine. teagan ceienien 


Total costs 


Total net. bromt cc conesuceneeed «$ 93.25 
Andrew Waite received a special 
prize from the Miners’ State Bank of 


Iron River of a $100 registered Gue} 
sey calf for being the best judge i 
live stock at the County Fair. Bei 
boys have received scholarships att} 
Michigan Agricultural College as a + 
sult of their club work. 

Iver Peterson, member of the Cloy? 
land Calf Club, was the best judgef 
swine at the boys’ and girls’ round-) 
at Chatham and as a prize woni 
young Duroc-Jersey pig. Russell Ha: 
ley also a member of this club wor 
purebred heifer calf for being the bit 


judge of cattle at Chatham. Iver ]: 
terson, Andrew Waite and Russi 


Hartiey won a trip to the Michigi 
State Fair at Detroit as being # 
three best judges at the Chatham 1]: 
perimental Station last Fall. Iver |} 
terson, Walter Stuk, and Alvin Chi: 
tensen, also members of the Cloy; 
land Calf Club, were given a trip) 
the International Show at Chicago lit 
Fall, as a result of their superior ju? 
ing at the Iron County Fair. 

The Cloverland Calf Club membis 
who won distinction at the Chathi 
round-up this year were: Andry 
Waite, again taking first place on 'e 
team of general live stock. judg 
along with Edward Putz of Bates all 
John Anesa of Amasa. They have jt 
returned from their trip. to the Ste 
air. Andrew Waite won a pure bill 
Shropshire lamb for ranking first ple 
at Chatham for the judging of.she). 
Tver Peterson, Russell Hartley «fl 
James Gallup, all from the Cloverle 
Calf club, won second place as a ten 
in dairy judging at Chatham this yer 
They received a trip to the Michignh 
State Fair at Detroit. Iver Peterm 
stood third in individual scoring at ® 


(Continued on page 27) 


Iver Peterson, Champion in Us P 
Pig Work, Tied for Third | 
Place in State. 
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inclusive article “Seeing Clover- 
land First Over Real Highways,” 
in the June Cloverland, I want to 
lip in just where he says, “Leaving 
yaraga County, Route 15, leads the 
lnurist next to Marquette County.” 
lfow before he leaves Baraga County, 
' want to lead that tourist astray, 
that is off the beaten path for a day 
't least, We are going to deviate, di- 
lress, evade, “call it what you will,” 
ind if he does not think our evasion, 
jigression, divergence, (call it a lark 
nd be done with it), a success, I am 
'o judge of tourists. And some time 
tr. Tucker may make us a visit and 
hen he writes up this part of Clover- 
nd I am sure he will say “Reluc- 
lantly leaving the vicinity, of Huron 
jay we pass on to—” 

“Leaving L’Anse, Baraga County’s 
‘yincipal. village,’ we go straight up 
1e old L’Anse hill continuing till we 
‘ome to a sign marked “eleven miles 
5 Skanee,” we take that road which 
; incidentally the best piece of high- 
vay in Baraga County, M-35, and we 
loon arrive in the little farming vil- 
age of Skanee. Don’t be beguiled in- 
') turning in at Arvon though it does 
yok attractive. The abandoned slate 
uuarries are there and many of the 
‘ouses have been made into attractive 
/ummer cottages. If you should go 
/1 there you might hear of Jim Leth- 
irby’s place, and be tempted to make 
ae pilgrimage. In that event I should 
/e left waiting in vain to take you on 


[: MR. TUCKER’S interesting and 


A Bit of Cloverland’s | 


Undiscovered Country 
By LUCY KNEELAND BEEN 


to that bit of Cloverland’s undiscov- 
ered country. Jim Letherby is the 
most interesting character we have in 
this part of the country, and his 
“place,” though it is accessible only 
by team from Arvon or a twelve mile 
hike from Skanee, is a rendezvous for 
all sorts of interesting people, artists, 
authors and even politicians. Just at 
present he is entertaining James 
Oliver Curwood and his family. Hv- 
ery one will tell you “Jim wili sure 
use you right when you get there’’— 
but Jim is a story all by himself. 
When you arrive in Skanee you 
drive right down to the Lake Shore, 
then you park your car and take a 
boat. There are any number of good 
seaworthy boats available. The ‘Mil- 


dred,” the “Rambler,” the “Artic” 
manned respectively by a Finn, a 
Swede and a Yankee, also some 


French Canadians who own good 
boats. So if you have any preference 
as to nationality you can indulge it. 
I am sure were we a more pretentious 
community we could boast a yacht 
club. Capt. John Falk took our party 
to the mouth of the Huron, (and that 
is where you are going now), in his 
boat the “Mildred,” This is a won- 
derful boat and by the way John built 
it all himself. I thought when we 
landed at the mouth of the Huron, 
“Take O Boatman thrice thy fee, take, 
I give it willingly,” for had it been 
only the little boat trip from Skanee 
to the mouth of the Huron or the 
Huckle-berry Plains, the plains which 


Fe 


| Covington is Tucked Away in the Forest on Route 15 


(AULT SAINTE MARIE, Michi- 
gan, has the livest community 
S boosting organization in the Up- 
per Peninsula, and this is an at- 
empt to tell how and why, so that, 
jlayhap, it may be of benefit as an ex- 
mple, to other Michigan communities. 
verhaps we should say “community 
juilding” instead of boosting. Because 
(ne Commercial Club, as it is common- 
y called, is not the usual chamber of 
jommerce. It is that—and something 
lore. This is indicated in its rather 
Umbersome, but expressive official 
‘ame, the Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ation. It will be noted that the ‘“‘Civ- 
2” comes first and is given equal 
rominence with the “Commercial.” 
‘here is a reason. 
The Sault has learned a lesson out 
f the experiences of the past few 
fears. Five or six years ago, when 
he organization was set a-going, 
vhich really means when the reor- 
anization took place, the over-zealous 
mMnouncement was made that three 
@w industries would be secured with- 
1a year, if proper co-operation was 
jad. This stressed the bringing in of 
éw industries too much and also set 
difficult and, as it proved, unattain- 


Soo Boosters “‘Sell’? Home Folks First— 
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Gulls Following the Wake of the Boat Clamoring for Bits of Lunch | 


lie in the vicinity being a veritable 
paradise for berry pickers, the trip 
would have been worth while 
to the most discriminating traveler. 
The most bored and exacting tourist 
could not fail to be rested and re- 
freshed. The famous Red Rocks on 
one side with huge trees seemingly 
growing out of crevices in the rocks, 
and black mysterious caves under- 
neath. It would be a fitting stage 
setting for a scene from the “Daughter 
of the Gods.” On the other side the 
long protecting arm of Point Abbaye 
cutting off our Bay from the big lake, 
making it the most sheltered harbor 
on the Great Lakes. 

One of the first settlers here, an old 
sea-captain who had sailed around the 
globe said it was the finest harbor in 
the world. We round the point and 
come within easy reach of Huron 
Islands those astonishing mountain 
peaks rising up from the middle of 
the lake. About one hundred feet 
from shore after passing Red Rock 
Point we dropped anchor and were 
taken ashore in a row boat. As soon 
as our boat anchored we were be- 
sieged by an army of sea gulls from 
Gull Island, one of the Huron group, 
chattering and clamoring for bits of 
lunch. One of them followed us 
ashore and remained quite one of the 
party, patroling the shore like a senti- 
nel. The children monopolized him 
and nearly stuffed him to death. 

The shore is a long stretch of sandy 
beach, reaching far out into the lake, 
making it warm and comfortable for 
bathing. I am thoroughly acquainted 
with all the famous beach resorts of 
California and personally [| do not 
think they boast anything more invit- 
ing. 

The camping trip which was origin- 
ally intended to last three days, was 
stretched to eight, a squad of young 
folks hiking seven miles through the 
woods for a renewal of supplies. There 
were a number of other campers there 
some having come as far as the plain 
in cars and by team over the trail, 


By NORMAN H. HILL 


Managing Editor Sault Ste. Marie Evening News 


able goal, failure to achieve which 
gave the knockers a fair target, and 
believe us, they hit it frequently, right 
in the bull’s eye. 

Gradually it was borne in upon the 
local public-minded citizens, backers 
of the organization, that new indus- 
tries are, after all, only incidental to 
the prosperity of a community. Make 
those we already have bigger and bet- 
ter, more prosperous, and do every- 
thing possible to make civic condi- 
tions generally of the sort to be proud 
of and no one can say we have not a 
good town, and no one can complain 
if the new industries are slow in ar- 
riving—this was one conclusion reach- 
ed and the philosophy of which has 
had a strong bearing on the subse- 
quent success of the association. 

An office was secured, a business 
man, Charles EB. Chipley, was induced 
to devote approximately half his time 
to the organization, a stenographer 
was placed on the job, and the ma- 
chinery set to work. For more than 
five years this, together with the ex- 


ecutive committee of a dozen to fifteen 
business men, backed by a member- 
ship of 150 or more, was the associa- 
tion. It worked along, quietly and un- 
obtrusively and never neglected ex- 
erting its influence, often quietly and 
without ostentation, frequently with- 
out allowing the name of the associa- 
tion to appear. It parcelled out a 
thousand and one assignments to va- 
rious committees, it kept up a steady 
correspondence and it was on the job 
all the time. 

No proposition, either local or for- 
eign, was turned down without a hear- 
ing. As the association gained in ex- 
perience, it became apparent that, as 
far as bringing in outside industry is 
concerned, it is foolish to dwell over- 
much upon advantages of electrical 
power (even though that is a big ad- 
vantage in times of coal strikes), and 
to expect established industries well 
situated elsewhere to come here be- 
cause of power and site arguments. 
The thing to concentrate upon, it was 
seen, is an industry natural to this lo- 


A baseball team was formed, the girls 
creditably holding their own against 
the boys. We had plenty of fresh 
fish, bass, pike and brook trout. When 
Capt’n Falk called for the happy 
crowd, assuring them it positively was 
his third and last call, he owes his 
life to the fact there was not a morsel 
of food left in the supply tent. 

Better make the trip Mr. Tourist 
and bring Mrs. Tourist and all the 
‘ttle Tourists with you. 
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Lifting a Net on Huron Bay 


Others Later 


cality, with its raw materials near at 
hand. Thus wood working plants be- 
came an objective. Two small ones 
were encouraged to locate in the 
Sault, one being financed locally, and 
both are beginning to show signs of 
prosperity. 

Then, when a big opportunity, in the 
way of an industry, came along, the 
Cadillac Lumber and Chemical Com- 
pany having decided to locate a plant 
in the eastern portion of the Upper 
Peninsula, the way was cleared and 
everything set and a campaign inau- 
gurated that brought the Cadillac plant 
here, Arthur W. Dawson, recently 
elected president of the association, 
was the prime mover in this project 
and he, with the active aid of the as- 
sociation’s executive committee and 
other citizens to whom definite as- 
signments were given, put on a cam- 
paign that brought the desired results, 
even though another location had been 
practically decided upon. 

Under Mr. Dawson’s leadership, and 
stimulated by the success of the cam- 
paign which brought the big Cadillac 
plant to the city, an aggressive cam- 
paign for members was put on, with 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Think It Over 


R ve i and coal strikes have brought out 


most bitter criticism from a great many farm- 

ers and farmer organizations of wages paid 
industrial labor. These farmers and their organiza- 
tions have joined vociferously in the cry “wages 
must be reduced,’ without making any discrimina- 
tion as to who the reductions should hit, or how far 
Wages ought to come down. 

It might be well for farmers to keep in mind that 
they feed two-thirds of the population of the United 
States. Industrial workers and their dependent 
families make up the big majority of these two- 
thirds of the consuming population, And while 
farmers join in the chorus, “down with wages” they 
sing their own chorus, and alone, “up with prices” 
of all farm products, 

There is a “law of supply and demand,” The “de- 
mand” usually is governed by the buying power of 
the consumer, and the buying power of the consumer 
is not increased by decreasing wages beyond an eco- 
nomic equilibrium that would keep production and 
consumption well balanced. Comparisons of wages 
received by farmers and industrial workers have 
been made,,but not on a basis of cost of living, 
Farmers must keep in mind that wages seemingly 
high very often barely liquidate living expenses in 
the cities. Farmers must keep in mind that the in- 
dustrial worker has to pay high rent, plus the cost 
of transportation, plus cost of several times handling 
of every product that comes from the farm. 

Figure some of these problems out. Most any 
farmer thinks he is “skinned alive” when charged a 
dollar for a dinner in the city, and which he knows 
could be produced on his farm for about 15 cents. 
Yet, he would be astonished to know what a small 
margin of profit is made on the dollar meal. There 
is the high rent for the restaurant or hotel, wages of 
cooks, waiters, dishwashers and other help, cost of 
fuel and light, cost of nice furniture and linens to 
make the place attractive and inviting;-taxes that 
would make him gasp, and insurance; all of which 
must come out of the price of the meal. Then, be- 
yond the restaurant are the dealers, their ‘over- 
heads” and costs of handling the food, and trans- 
portation charges, all tacked on for the restaurant 
keeper to get back out of his patron consumers in 
addition to his own costs. 

This is what the industrial and city worker is up 
against the year round, only he doesn’t eat dollar 
meals. He has his own home service, but the cost 
of hired help in the restaurant is largely offset by 
paying the retailer a cost of handling the hotelkeep- 
er escapes by buying at wholesale, and the cost of 
clothing and feeding his wife and children. 

Wages in some cases may be out of balance with 
the general economic equilibrium, and these ought 
to be adjusted on a parity with the general level of 
production and consumption cost, but when the 
farmer raises a howl for wholesale reduction of 
wages he is hastening the day when prices of his 
own products will be reduced to meet the small 
earning capacity of the industrial worker and the 
consumer’s ability to buy. 


An outlet to the sea is the most important trans- 
portation problem confronting farmers of the mid- 
dle west. 
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Shortage of Beef 


[VE STOCK market figures place the shortage 
iE of beef cattle at 5,000,000. The open ranges of 

the West are not only depleted of breeding 
stock, but have been narrowed in limits by “dry 
farming” homestead laws which permit taking up 
an entire section of land instead of 160 acres. The 
homesteaders naturally choose best land, particular- 
ly land with water on it, and fence it off. Herds- 
men now find themselves on areas sparsely covered 
with grass and subject to drought unless the season 
is unusually favorable. Wintering in the open has 
become more hazardous as there is less area to 
graze, less protection from the elements, less feed 
when the ground is covered! with snow. 

There can be no solution of the beef shortage prob- 
lem on the Western range. Beef must be grown on 
smaller areas in a country more favorable to live 
stock production, and on large farms, 

The tremendous shortage of beef cattle can not be 
made up within a decade even with maximum in- 
creased production unless the nation voluntarily 


goes on a vegetarian diet until a normal supply of | 


beef is restored. This, is not likely, nor is it prob- 
able that there will be a perceptable decrease in 
beef consumption. Americans are meat eaters and 
they will continue to eat meat as long as a supply 
is available, no matter what it costs. So the pres- 
ent shortage of beef animals will be made up very 
slowly, if it is ever made up. 

This condition of the beef market insures good 
prices for cattle for many years to come. It is a 
condition ideal for promoting the beef cattle indus- 
try on large and small scales. Now is the best op- 
portunity in the history of Cloverland to get into 
the beef cattle business strong. Cloverland has the 
ranges, the assured rainfall in late summer and 
early fall that keeps pastures green, an abundant 
Supply of pure water in lakes and streams that are 
found on most any tract of cut-over land; and prox- 
imity to the live stock markets of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit and South St. Paul is an item well 
worth considering. The saving in shrinkage and 
freight charges is a big, net profit as compared to 
Western ranges. 

Those stockmen who opened up cattle and sheep 
ranches in Cloverland a few years ago and stuck to 
Cloverland through the demoralized live stock mar- 
ket are now coming into their own. They are on 
the right side of the ledger now, and they will stay 
on the right side. They will soon be making money 
for they are established and starting out new with 
low cost production on a rising market that will 
not slump for years to come. There is room for 
more, room for hundreds of live stock ranches and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle and sheep in Clover- 
land, 

Now is the time for Cloverland to go into the live 
stock industry in a big way. 


More About Potatoes 


EPTEMBER 1 estimate of the potato crop of the 
S United States is placed at 438,000,000 bushels. 
This is equivalent to about four bushels of po- 
tatoes for every man, woman and child, without de- 
ducting a small percentage for seed. Consumption 
of potatoes is governed entirely by ability to buy. 
Buying power is very good this year, especially in 
view of a lower price for potatoes, but even if pota- 
toes were given away consumption could not come 


-up to four bushels per capita, 


There are more potatoes than the people can eat, 
and only a negative portion of the crop will go into 
manufactured products. Exports of potatoes always 
is a negative factor in the market. 

This situation reduces the question of marketing 
to quality rather than quantity, Carefully graded 
potatoes, not only with reference to size, but includ- 
ing uniformity of variety and type, will bring the 
highest prices, Careful grading is the only system 
available for the farmers to realize profits on the po- 
tato crop this year. Grade carefully and feed the 
culls. Run-of-field potatoes will bring bottom prices. 

Under normal seasonal conditions the increased 
acreage this year would have made a good average 
crop, but most favorable weather forced the crop up 
to 91,000,000 bushels in excess of the 1921 crop, and 
65,000,000 bushels above the last five-year average. 
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With these figures in mind growers should det 
mine for themselves as to when is the best time 
market. There are three ways to market—sell direc 
from the field, sell on consignment, or store on th 
farm or in local warehouses for future marke 
There is no gamble in selling direct from the fi 
but selling on consignment or storing is a gam) 
Unless a grower is a good gambler and will t 
losses complacently and without grumbling, it woul 
be better for him to sell direct from the field, for n 
human being can tell whether he will win or lose 
playing the markets. : 

As an indication of the uncertainty of the marke 
one large produce concern in Cloverland is in th 
market for consignments, offering liberal storag( 
rates with free insurance and a very small commi; 
sion for handling, in addition to giving the ship pe 
the benefit of through freight rates at any time th 
potatoes are sold by his direction between now an 
June 1, 1923. The grower has the option of tryin 
out this consignement plan or selling direct, so n 
effort is being made to force marketing now or 
any other time. The sale of the entire crop is place: 
in the hands of the grower, and it is up to him 
decide when and how he wants to sell. This cer 
tainly is as square a deal as at is humanly possi 
to offer, 


Farmers’ Rights 


LARENCE POE, one of the leading agricult: i 
C al authorities of America, attracted consid 

erable attention the first of the year by wri 
ing what he termed, “Farmers’ Platform for 1922, 
It consisted of only eight “planks,” but each is s 
specific, so well framed, that they are enough fo) 
most any farmer. Here is the much-talked-of plat 
form: 

He is entitled to just as good wages for his” 
labor as others get. ; 

He is entitled to just as good returns on his ¢ 
capital as others receive. . 

He is entitled to just as good living condi ; 
tions for himself and his family as others 
enjoy. 

His children are entitled to just as good edu- 
cational advantages as other children have. : 

He is entitled to just as much liberty of ac- 
tion in organizing for selling his products and 
for regulating production to meet market de- 
mands as other classes exercise. 

He is entitled to just as efficient and adapt- — 
able service from the country’s banking and — 
financial institutions as other classes get. 

He is is entitled to taxation, tariff and trans- 
portation policies which will ‘deal just as fair 
ly with agriculture as with any other busi 
ness and occupation. 

He is entitled to a civilization, culture, edu- 
‘cational system, literature, art, drama, ete. 
which will recognize, reflect and utilize the 
cultural influences of country life and its en- — 
vironment in the same degree in which pres- 
ent day culture recognizes and reflects the in- 
fluences of urban life. 


The platform received favorable comment fron 
all leading agriculturists and heads of farmers or 
ganizations. Dean Russell, of Wisconsin Agricu 
tural College, pronounced it “sound, safe and sa 
and said the only plank he might add would be: 

Agriculture asks for no special favors of any 
kind, is entitled to none and wants none, I 
stands simply for a square deal. It is basi 
enough to be entitled to this; it is big enough 
to demand it; it is broad enough to recognize 
that its own interests are not paramount over 
other factors in the community. Whatever is” 
done that is right for agriculture will work 
for the general welfare of the community at 

large. 3 

Perhaps the entire platform, including the plank 
added by Dean Russell, might be shortened and i 
corporated in the last sentence, ‘‘Whatever is 
that is right for agriculture will work for the 
eral welfare of the community at large.” This s 
mary ought to be thoroughly digested by city fol 
as well as farm folks, and if it could be, the en’ 
preceding platform would soon be realized with 
community at large benefitting equally with 
farmers. 


The wet, cool summer complained of has d 
more to eradicate grasshoppers and certain in 
pests than all poisons and lotions. Thus, ever! 
thing has its compensation. A dog has fleas, but 
feels good to scratch. ; 
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535,000 in Prizes at 
Dairy Show 

| 

| 


RIZES totalling $35,130 will be 
awarded by the Nationai Dairy 
Association and the five Na- 
tional Breed Associations at the 
ational Dairy Exposition as one of 
ie biggest incentives to the showing 
{ the best stock of the country ever 
fered to the breeders. 
| This is made up by the $5,670 in 
rize money offered to Ayrshire breed- 
*s, $9,920 offered for Holsteins, $7,- 
)0 for Brown’ Swiss, $5,920 for Jer- 
sys, and $5,920 for Guernseys. 
In each one of the five breed divis- 
ns $3,790 is offered to the regular 
asses comprising t h e pure-bred 
‘ttle, Ten prizes will be awarded in 
lich class, first being the largest with 
scond, third and fourth all being for 
xe amounts, fifth, sixth and seventh 
xing slightly less but all three for 
e- same sum, and eighth, ninth and 
nth being the same. 
‘With the National Dairy Association 
fering to the Holstein breeders of 
e country the sum of $6,420, to 
hich is to be added the $3,500 given 
r the National Holstein Association, 
e showing of Holstein cattle is ex- 
jeted to exceed that of any previous 
ow. ‘Holstein breeders could look 
r no better money prizes than is 
tered by the National Dairy Show,” 
lid W. S. Moscrip of Lake Elmo, 
inn., one of the best known of the 
olstein breeders in this country, 
jnd they should not fail to take ad- 
ntage of it.” 
Besides the Dairy Association offer 
$3,790 for regular classes, the Hol- 
ain Association is offering $2,000 to 
' divided among its breeders. Prizes 
ir the state herds of Holsteins 
jaount to $2,250, of which $1,500 is 
yen by the National Dairy Associa- 
(Mm and $750 by the Holstein Asso- 
jition. Grade cows in the Holstein 
vision will compete for the $690 of- 
‘red by the Dairy Association and 
100 by the Holstein Association. 
The regular classes in the Ayrshire 
vision will be offered $3,790 by the 
itional Association, and it will also 
7e $750 to be distributed to state 
rds. Grade cows will get $690, the 
me that is being offered to grade 
(Ws in the other divisions. 
\m addition to the regular allotment 
/prizes for the regular classes, the 
Own Swiss breeders will have $530 
t up by their national association 
compete for. The National Dairy 
sociation prizes for state herds 
‘ounting to $1,500 for this breed will 
increased by $750 offered by the 
}own Swiss Association. 
Tersey breeders will also get the 
ne amount of prizes in the regular 
sses as is given to the other breeds. 
/€ state herds will compete for $750, 
1 grade cows will be allotted $690. 
tan appeal to the Jersey breeders of 
{) country to show their stock at the 
‘tional Dairy Exposition, M. D. 
inn, president of the National Dairy 
{ancil and prominent Jersey breeder 
is that “the Exposition offers the 
Lieders of the country one of the 
lit opportunities they will get to 
Siw what they have done toward de- 
v oping good stock, which soon will 
S)w its effect in an increased de- 
nd for well-bred cattle. This in 
(lition to the money prizes which 
a offered should induce them to have 
A herd represented at the Exposi- 
1 
(he prizes for Guernseys will be 
same as those offered by the Na- 
tial Dairy Association for the Ayr- 
res and Jerseys, and with the $250 
y4@ money offered by the Guernsey 
“\ociation to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Uf Clubs amounts to $5,920. 
|. D. Tenney of Minneapolis, breed- 
fof Guernseys which have been 
bie-winners in the show rings char- 
4 arizes the $35,130 in prize money 
1 one of the biggest inducements to 
cattle breeders of the country to 


W their live stock. Taken to- 
5}2€r with the other benefits which 
accrue from the National Dairy 
H0sition it is the greatest oppor- 
Wity ever offered to the breeders. 
= find a place to show their 
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Buried in the ground, 


ae away from the house, 
“V2 inconspicuous as a 
vg clump of grass—the 
ae durable and depend- 
62 able COLT insures a 


ns 


flow of Carbide Gas at 


the fingers’ command. 


we 
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Plant a COLT “Gas Well”? on your farm NOW! 


The months of short days and long nights 
are on their way. 


Comes to you at the twist of fingers. Turn 
a little igniter. . . . . on goes the light! 
You use no matches. 


Six months of evenings to be passed indoors 
await you! 


Will they be lighted by the dim, eye- 
straining flame of a lamp—or the soft, 
friendly brilliance of real light—CAR- 
BIDE GAS LIGHT? 


Act NOW for real light! Get a COLT 
Lighting and Cooking Plant—generate 
this wonderful Carbide Gas. 


Hundreds of farmers are preparing this 
month for bright, cheery evenings by in- 
stalling COLTS. This is the great plant- 
ing season for COLTS. More are being 
installed this Autumn than in any other 
season. Don’t risk disappointment—order 
your COLT now, before Winter closes in. 


The Health Light for Reading 


Carbide Gas Light is pure white in color 
—not yellow. Looks exactly like sunlight 
—restful and soothing to the eyes. Read 
or sew under it for hours—no eye weari- 
ness. The most beautiful as well as the 
most healthful of artificial lights. 


Carbide Gas for cooking, too—an added 
feature of the COLT. Your wife will 
certainly appreciate this. 


How is the gas made? The COLT does 
this automatically — mixes Carbide with 
water. 


Study Lighting Plant Costs. Result : 
You'll Install a Colt 


Easy to install—within reach of all. No 
continual replacement of parts, no adjust- 
ing or tinkering necessary, no service 
required —simplicity itself. The most eco- 
nomical system all the way thru. Comes 
from Factory to Farm. Sold direct by 
COLT solicitors—no distributors or dealers 
to take a profit. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 


You want good light—you want it in- 
stalled now. Write for full particulars— 
then act for BETTER LIGHT! 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 


31ST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


cattle which will do them more good 
or which will be better. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Clubs have 
been offered prizes amounting to $2,- 
200 by the National Dairy Association, 
$440 being given to exhibitors in each 
class. In addition to this each one 
of the breed associations is giving 
generous prizes in recognition of the 
important work done by the Clubs. 
The national associations of the Hol- 
stein, Brown Swiss, Jersey and Guern- 


sey breeders are each offering $250 for 
their respective class. The Ayrshire 
association is offering medals to prize- 
winners in the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf 
Club division. 

This array of prizes makes it the 
most liberal prize list ever offered at 
any show or fair, and it is offered 
at this year’s National Dairy Expo- 
sition to insure that nothing be left 
undone that will bring the most inspir- 
ing object lesson for best dairying to 
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be followed in this highly specialized 
dairy country. 


Why They’re So Busy 
“What makes girls run about the 
way they do?” snarls a petulant club- 
woman, and a timid exchange suggests 
they may be trying to find their moth- 
ers.—Kansas City Journal. 


Minnesota claims more 1,000-pound 
Holsteins than any state in the union. 
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These Blue Serge Suits 


For Men and Young Men 


At $18.50 


Are the best values offered 
in years. Only a very de- 
termined effort to give 
you something extra 
worth while could have 
;produced such a remark- 
gable suit at $18.50. 


Men’s and 
Young Men’s 
Blue Serge Suits 
$18.50 


Made of all-wool 11 ounce 
serge material. ‘The men’s 
models are made in three 


button sacque style, single 
breasted, full lined. 


The young men’s models 
are double breasted, form- 
fitting, full lined. On this 
number especially do we 
invite comparsion. If you 
have put off buying a Suit 
this season we suggest that 
you avail yourself of this 
opportunity by purchasing 
one of these snaps. 


Men’s sizes 35 to 44. 
Young men’s sizes 34 
to 40. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store 
and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether two or three button style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately 
and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co. 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliabili i i i 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE). pet a ase Cae ea eee at 
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Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


r-@-\HIS is the time of year nearly 
everyone is reminiscent of tak- 
ing a* day off, taking in the 
County Fair, or as used to be, 
being taken in by the County Fairs. 
These fairs are gradually becoming 
more educational and of more value to 
the American people, and are a real 
necessity in some communities in the 
general plan adopted in uplifting the 
general rural and civic conditions. 
It’s quite surprising to find the few 
people making a practice of exhibit- 
ing. In an ordinary County Fair of 
2,000 exhibits, upon examination of 
the books, it will be found that prob- 
ably these exhibits are brought in by 
less that 10% of the people. Is it that 
people don’t care? Is it that the ef- 
fort isn’t worth it? I can’t conceive 
of the real cause, yet, one reason is 
that people aren’t real sports. A true 
sport can face a defeat with a smile, 
while a coward backs up, never to re- 
turn. In putting up an argument why 
more farmers should exhibit at local 
and state fairs, I would give the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
1. For the advertising. 
2. For the premium money. 
3. For the educational value. 
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hibiting at Local and State 
Fairs Pays Big Returns 


By GEORGE M. BRIGGS 


! 
i 
j 
was, ’cause here is the owner’s name} 
And soon out would come a pence 
and down would go the Wisconsij 
iarmer’s name. Is this good bus) 
ness? It looks that way to me. j 


Prospective buyers of cattle and a 
classes of livestock wait till the cou 
ty or state fairs so they can see whic 
breeders really have the animals a 
sired. | 

Many a farmer makes a dicker witl 
some local man for his seed corn ju) 
like the sample or his seed oats i) 
other grains. Aside from the loe| 
gain, any good hearted citizen shou’ 
find a little time to prepare som 
thing for the fair no matter how smé 
it may be. Be boosters for your col) 
munity if you expect any one else | 
boost. Life is longer ana iS mo) 
worth living for the optimist. iq 

The premium money is probably t]) 
greatest incentive to the majority | 
exhibitors. Even though the prize | 
small, couple this up with the pri 
in winning and it goes a long Wil 
towards making exhibiting wor| 
while. 

At our State fairs we find exhibito 
sending in great boxes of exhibits aj) 
taking away from $150 to $200 pi 


Pumpkins an’ Everything Good to Eat 


Does a merchant display his wares 
in his front windows for any other 
purpose than for advertising. The 
county, state and national shows are 
the show windows of the American 
farmer. This might best be proven to 
readers by giving the experience of 
some of our Wisconsin grain and live- 
stock growers. Men who have had to 
face defeat, come back another year 
winners in many classes. 

Many of our Wisconsin growers of 
pedigree grains owe their success in 
disposing of their large supplies of 
grains to the exhibits at local, state 
and international shows. It’s not the 
blue ribbon samples that are always 
in demand either, especially is this 
true at large shows. I recall how 
a sample that came in 19th place at 
last international show, helped sell 
hundreds of bushels of like seed for its 
owner. 


As a community and county adver- 
tisement every one should be inter- 
ested.- To stimulate local pride noth- 
ing surpasses the township exhibits 
that many of our counties are putting 
on at the regular county fair. Then 
at State fairs, where counties compete 
against one another, a wonderful oppor- 
tunity presents itself for exhibiting the 
very best. No greater advertisement 
can be given an individual, county or 
state, though, than at the international 
shows where states compete. 

I have had the opportunity to stand 
by a Wisconsin sample of grain when 
being observed by people from many 
of our central states and to hear what 
they said. Their conversation would 
go about like this: 

“Doesn’t seem possible that such 
fine grain is grown way up North.” 
Then on looking at the tag, “Sure it 
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mium money. It meant work and? 
lot of it. First of all it meant - 
tience, because every exhibitor has? 
learn the game. At one of our couly 
fairs last fall a local farmer won abit 
$75 in premiums in the vegetable 
partment, and another $50 in the le 
stock department. T his exhibif 
didn’t take all the blue ribbons, yb 
took his share of them. 


Interest increases in the same ré0 
as premium money comes the exhl 
tor’s way, I have found from my of 
experience. The man who loses it 
in his exhibits, then takes them hee 
disgusted, saying nothing to amyc% 
never makes a success of winnings)! 
as an exhibitor. The shrewd exbt 
tor watches the judge, studies the 1 
mium book, and is always on / 
alert to make his animals or exhi 
just a little better the next time. 


A common expression heard 2 
every fair ground is “that is onl@ 
common sample,” “I could have gl® 
in my granary and with little trouve 
brought a much better one,” We lil 
know how poor or good our own /& 
ducts are until we get right down)2 
our knees and try it for oursel® 
Just try to get 10 ears of corn—all€ 
same color, length, same numbe1? 
rows, of equal maturity, kernels I 
same shape and size, and when/é 
see a good sample we can enjoyit: 

Look over a sample of wheat—e 
it, grade, pick out only too large T- 
ries or off colored berries, and the } 
time you go to a fair you will ape: 
ciate more than ever that sampkol 
wheat. { 

The school fair organized to a 
the youngsters make selections iso 
far reaching benefit. Had we as yole 
sters any encouragement along t 
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fies it would be easier for us now. 
forse races, air machine races, side 
hows, dolls, cupids, and what not, 
lem to be the main attraction at 
any of our fairs. Why so? Because 
sople gather together to see those 
ings. When once the public be- 
mes educated in taking quality 
xods—won’t there be other attrac- 
ys equally as great as those named. 


In Cloverland is found the best 
overs, grasses, and grains and roots 
at are to be found any place in the 
orld. The cleanest -and brightest 
raws, the soundest grains, the most 
fect vegetables, and yet at our 
ate fairs but few of the best samples 
me from the north. Is it because 
rmers are breaking up new farms 
id haven’t time? No. I believe it’s 
cause farmers haven’t got started. 
st started at your local fairs. Be 
me, ask questions, and you'll be 
rprised soon at the interest you will 
velop, what premiums you'll win, 
id what inquiries you'll have for any- 
ing you have to sell. 

Why let state fair premium money 
to southern counties where exhib- 
; don’t grow natural. It may take a 
‘tle time now and then in preparing 
‘hibits, but in developing a country, 
takes continued patience and you'll 
‘| feel better because you have taken 
| part in the development of your 
vunty. 


100 Boosters ‘‘Sell” 
Home Folks First 


(Continued from page 11) 


le result that the Sault boasts today 
membership in its civic and com- 
ercial association of approximately 
‘0, practically every business and 
‘ofessional man in town being on the 
‘is, most of them for one or more 
5 memberships, with many others 
jiding. the salaried classification of 
(0: 
One of the first things the associa- 
on did under Dawson’s presidency 
as to move out of its upstairs offices 
to first floor quarters in the center 
the business district. It immedi- 
ely put on a carefully planned pub- 
sity campaign, advertising in wood 
orking journals, in farm magazines, 
id in Michigan newspapers. The 
swspaper advertising is being run in 
selected list of about twenty Lower 
aninsula papers and has already 
tought hundreds of tourists here. 


A second series of advertisements, 
ith different copy calling for larger 
yace, was placed in the smaller news- 
pers of Northern Michigan, and a 
\ird series will be placed shortly in 
e papers of the Upper Peninsula, 
is depending upon road conditions, 
} the Sault does not wish to induce 
ito tourists to come here unless they 
m be assured of comfortable going, 
id there is road work going on in 
jveral places leading Saultward just 
yw that makes travel somewhat haz- 
/dous in spots. 

'The publicity committee is only one 
‘the dozen or more active ones that 
‘e putting the Sault on the map, how- 
‘er, and making the association some- 
jing more than a name. The Mer- 
lmtile Affairs Committee has inau- 
jwrated several projects, including a 
190 Booster Day, that indicate its 
rility, the Transportation Commit- 
@ has secured reduced freight rates 
r several local industries that mean 
big difference to them. and others 
‘e functioning well. Both City Af- 
irs Committee and Agricultural Af- 
irs Committee have published book- 
ts distributed by thousands where 
‘ey are expected to bring results, the 
00d Roads Committee has published 
leaflet showing auto side trips from 
@ Sault, ete. 

One concrete accomplishment which 
bringing daily dividends in good will 
i Well as more material returns to lo- 
il merchants, is the tourist camp. 
ted up and equipped under Civic and 
}ommercial Club direction, in co-op- 
‘ation with city officials and Auto 
lub. The camp is being used by 
‘ores of autoists daily, and nightlv. 
id being situated a hundred yards 
om the beautiful St. Mary’s River, 
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HARD THIS 
WAY BUT— 


EASY ON A TRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 
12 at 


Horsepower: 


drawbar, 20 at belt- 
pulley 
Length: 96 inches 
Width: 50 inches 
Height: 52 inches 
Weight: 3420 pounds 
Turning Circle: 12 feet 


Traction Surface: 
About 800 square inches 
Center to Center of 
Tracks: 38 inches 
Dclt Pulley: Diameter 
8 inches, face 6 inches 


TANK-TYFE , 
TRACTOR J 


Ample Power 
for Threshing 


HE heavy duty Cletrac motor delivers a 

smooth, even flow of power for threshing. 
Keeps the separator humming and the crew on 
the jump from morning ’til night. 


The Cletrac lines up quickly and easily. No 
threshing dust sifts through its water air-washer 
to clog the engine or grind the pistons and cylin- 
ders. And there’s always plenty of reserve power 
for “pulling over” tough straw and rush feeding— 
no overheating on non-stop runs. 

But threshing season’s soon over. Then your 
dependable, all-purpose Cletrac turns to other fall 
jobs. 

It plows at an acre-an-hour gait, turning clean, 
well-mulched furrows. Sticks to it steadily all fall 
and increases your acreage. 

Broad, ground-gripping tracks carry the Cletrac 
lightly over soft, loose footing without power-loss. 
Compactness and short-turn ability fit this tank- 
type tractor for any job. 


and get your copy of the 


Come in and see us 
interesting booklet “Selecting Your Tractor.” 


NORTHLAND MOTORS COMPANY 


614 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 
137 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


well within the city limits, and equip- 
ped with comforts and conveniences, 
is calculated to give favorable impres- 
sion of the Sault to all visitors. 

That is one of the Civic and Com- 
mercial Club’s chief aims, to give a 
favorable impression of the Sault, not 
only to outsiders, but to Sault people 
themselves, many of whom, thanks to 
its activities, have come to have an en- 
tirely different and decidedly more fa- 
vorable attitude toward their own city 
than ever before. There is, in other 
words, a fine community spirit exist- 
ing here now, which is one reason for 
the association’s accomplishments, as 
well as a result of them. 


Skim milk is about as useful in the 
poultry house in winter as in the pig 
pen. é 


BRANCHES 


206 E. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
113 Callon St., Wausau, Wis. 
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body. That old farmer 
seen us,” 


HE HAD ONE JUST LIKE HER 
EPRESENTATIVE James W. Dun- 
bar, of Indiana, tells a good story 
about the experience an Indiana 
farmer had with an automobile from “y 
New York. The farmer, with a big aX, 
: : won't 
load of hay, suddenly confronted a 
monster touring car in a narrow round 
at a sharp curve, where it was an utter 
impossibility to pass. One of them 
had to back out. _The occupants of 
the auto consisted of husband and 
wife. The wife commenced sputtering 
at high speed, declaring the farmer 
must back out. The husband gently 
tried to calm her, telling her she was 
just a bit unreasonable about the mat- 
ter. 

“But you can’t back the machine all 
that distance,” she shrilly declared, 
“and I don’t intend to move for any- 


was impossible. on 


care,’ she 
if we have 


don’t 
move 


The bedeviled 


up on the hay, interrupted. 


try to back out. 
her back home.” 


by writing short stories. 
wrote them to his 
town Telegram, 


should have 


The husband pointed out that this 
account of the 
abrupt turn in the highway. 

snapped. 
to sit here 
all night and all day tomorrow.” 

husband started to 
argue further with her, when the farm. 
er, who had been sitting quietly high 


“Priend,” he said, “never mind, I’ll 
I’ve got one just like 


Money In Short Stories 
One graduate got through college 


father.— Youngs- 


HOW TO REDUCE 
YOUR HAULING CosTs 


Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, you 
can reduce your hauling costs by using RED 
CROWN Gasoline. 


A bold statement—but a true one. 


Exhaustive: tests, conducted by many large 
users of gasoline, have demonstrated it time 
and again. 


Because RED CROWN is manufactured by 
us for one purpose only—to produce power 
in the modern internal combustion engine, it 
actually delivers “More miles per gallon.” 


And RED CROWN will reduce not only 
your gasoline bills, but it will reduce your 
repair bills as well. "Tt causes perfect combus- 
tion in the cylinders; consequently no uncon- 
sumed portion remains to drain into the crank 
case and dilute the lubricating oil or to car- 
bonize on the spark plugs, two very prolific 
sources of trouble. 


Instruct your drivers to use RED CROWN 
from now on and note the reduction in your 
hauling costs. 


RED CROWN is for sale 
at any of our Service Sta- 
tions and at any garage 
where this symbol of pow- 
er is displayed. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


910 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Michigan Branches at Detroit, Saginaw, Grand Ranias 


Price Cut to 


75c 


Efficiency of new improved machinery and larger volume pro- 
duction enable us to cut the price of Menominee Wonder Pis- 
ton Rings to 75 cents, (only two needed on each piston), the 
only piston ring 


1] “nently 


that will always fill the groove and is perma- 
gas and oil tight. 


| Pre . ANNOUNCEMENT! 


30% More Power 


Menominee Wonder Piston Rings are made for all cars, trucks, 
tractors and motorcycles. Menominee Wonder Piston Rings 
also are made for gas and gasoline engines, pumps, air and 
| ammonia compressors, and all piston cylinders requiring air- 
tight or gas-tight compression. 


CUT THIS COUPON 


If your garage man or dealer doesn’t sell MENOMINEE WONDER PISTON 
RINGS, fill in coupon and send it to us, 


MENOMINEE PISTON RING CO., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me circulars describing in detail Menominee Wonder Piston Rings. 


Name 


ee —__—____________ 
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THE CUB REPORTER | 


By REX BEACH 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER & BROS. 


CHAPTER II. 


E CRAMMED his hat down 

over his ears and walked out, 

leaving the astonished editor 

gazing after him with open 
mouth. 

Anderson’s: first impulse had been 
merely to get out of Burns’ office, out 
of sight of that grinning satyr, and 
never to come back, but before he had 
reached the street he had decided that 
it was as well to starve striving as 
swith folded hands. After all, the dead 
girl had a name. 


Instead of leaving the building, he 
went to the files of the paper and, 
turning back, uncovered the original 
story, which he cut out with his pen- 
knife, folded up, and placed in his 
pocket. This done, he sought the lob 
by of a near-by hotel, found a seat 
near a radiator, and proceeded to read 
the clipping carefully. 

It was a meager story, but it contain- 
ed facts and was free from the confu- 
sion and distortions of the later ac- 
counts, which was precisely what he 
wished to guard against. Late one 
afternoon, so the story went, the girl 
had rented a room in a Main Street 
boarding-house, had eaten supper and 
retired. At eleven o’clock the next 
day, when she did not respond to a 
knock on her door, the room had been 
broken into and she had been found 
dead, with an empty morphine-bottle 
on the bureau. That was all. There 
were absolutely no clues to the girl’s 
identity, for the closest scrutiny failed 
to discover a mark on her clothing or 
any personal articles which could be 
traced. She had possessed no lug- 
gage, save a little hand-satchel or 
shopping bag containing a few coins. 
One fact alone stood out in the whole 
affair. She had paid for her room with 
a two-dollar Canadian bill, but this 
faint clue had been followed with no 
result. No one knew the girl; she 
had walked out of nowhere and had 
disappeared into impenetrable mys- 
tery. Those were the facts in the case 
and they were sufficiently limited to 
baffiie the best efforts of Buffalo’s 
trained detective force. 

It would seem that there can be no 
human creature so obscure as to have 
neither relatives, friends, nor acquain- 
tances, and yet this appeared to be the 
case, for a full description of this gir] 
had been blazoned in the papers of 


every large city, had been exposed in 


countless country postoffices, and con- 
veyed to the police of every city of the 
States and Canada, It was as if the 
mysterious occupant of the Morgue 
had been born of the Winter wind on 
that fateful evening two weeks before. 
The country had been dragged by a 
net of publicity, that marvelous, fine- 
meshed fabric from which no living 
man is small or shrewd enough to es- 
cape, and still the sad, white face at 
the Morgue continued to smile out 
from its halo of gold as if in gentle 
mockery. 

For a long time Paul Anderson sat 
staring into the realms of speculation, 
his lips white with hunger, his cheeks 
hollow and feverish from the battle he 
had waged. His power of exclusion 
was strong, therefore he lost himself 
to his surroundings. Finally, however, 
he roused himself from his abstraction 
and realized the irony of this situa- 
tion. He, the weakest, the most inex- 
perienced of all the men who had 
tried, had been set to solve this mys- 
tery, and starvation was to be the 
fruit of his failure. 

He saw that it had begun to snow 
outside. In the lobby it was warm and 
bright and vivid with jostling life: the 
music of a stringed orchestra some- 
where back of him was calling well- 
dressed men and women in to dinner. 
All of them seemed happy, hopeful, 
purposeful. He noted, furthermore. 
that three days without food makes a 
man cold, even in a warm place, and 


October, 


light-headed, too. The north wind h 
bitten him cruelly as he crossed 
street, and now as he peered ou 
the plate-glass windows the n 
seemed to hold other lurking hor 
besides. His want was like a burd 
and he shuddered weakly, hesita 
to venture out where the wind co 
harry him. It was a great temptai 
to. remain here where _ there 

warmth and laughter and life; ne 
theless, he rose and slunk shiver} 
out into the darkness, then laid 5 
course toward the Morgue. 


While Anderson trod the _ sn 
streets a slack-jowled editor sat at 
per with some friends at the P 
Club, eating and drinking hearti 
is the custom of newspaper men 
down for a moment from the st 
of their work. He had told a s 
and his caustic way of telling it 
amused his hearers, for each and 
ery one of them remembered the § 
by applicant for work, and all of 
had wasted baffling hours on the 
tery of this girl with the golden ha 

“T-guess I put a qimp in him,” 
gled Mr. Burns. “I gave himae 
to show those talents he recomme 0 
so highly.” 

“The Morgue, on a night like thi 
is a pretty dismal place for a hun 
man,” said one of the others. “J 
none too cheerful in the daytime,” 


The others agreed, and Burns 
bled anew in his chair in app 
tion of his humor. : ; 

Young Anderson had never seen 
morgue, and tonight, owing to his e¢ 
dition, his dread of it was child- 
It seemed as if this particular ¢e 
nel-house harbored some grisly thin 
which stood between him and foo 
and warmth and hope; the nearer h 
drew to it the greater grew his drea 
A discourteous man, shrunken 
from the chill of the place, was hune! 
ed up in front of a glowing stove. ] 
greeted Anderson sourly: : 

“Out into that courtyard; turn 
the left—second “door,” he direct 
“She’s in the third compartment.” 

Anderson lacked courage to ask fl 
fellow to come along, but stum 
out into a snow-filled areaway li 
by a swinging incandescent 
danced to the swirling eddies. 

Compartment! He supposed b0 
ies were kept upon slabs or tables 
something like that. He had st 
himself to see rows of unspea 
sights, played upon by dripping 
ter, but he found nothing of the 

The second door opened into a 
which he discovered was colder 
the night outside, evidently the 
of artificial refrigeration. He w 
lieved to find the place utterly 
except for a sort of car or truck 
ran around the room on a trac 
neath a row of square doors. 
doors evidently opened into the 
partments alluded to by the keeper. 

Which compartment had the f 
said? Paul abruptly discovered | 
he was rattled, terribly rattled 
he turned back out of the place 
paused shortly, however, am 
hold of himself. 

“Now, now!” he said, aloud. 
’re a bum reporter, my boy.” 
stant later he forced himself to 
open the first door at his hand. — 

For what seemed a full minu 
stared into the cavern, as if pe 
then he closed the door softly. 
had started from his every pore. A 
once more in the great room, he 
shivering. “God!” he-muttered. 
was newspaper training indeed. 

He remembered now having free 
several days before, about an Ital 
laborer who had been crushed | 
falling column. To one unaccu 
to death in any form that — 
head-on in the obscurity of the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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| ACH year there is an increasing 
f complaint about the increasing 
\ growth of Canada thistle, wild 

mustard and other noxious 
reeds. There is a most stringent law 
gainst permitting noxious weeds to 
o to seed on any property in the state 
f{ Michigan. To be specific it is Act 
fo. 66, P. A. 1919, and applies equally 
the settler, small farmer, big farm- 
r, or corporation holding land, used 
r unused. 


'As noxious weeds are becoming 
jore prolific in the Upper Peninsula 
ach year, as there is ample legal au- 
nority to bring under control and 
iradicate this menace to the agricul- 
iral development of the Upper Pen- 
isula, as this law ought to be rigidly 
oforced to protect the settler striving 
') carve out a home among the stumps 
'3 well as the farmer with improved 
imd, Cloverland Magazine herewith 
juotes the most important section of 
nis splendid statute in order that all 
ighway commissioners and overseers, 
\ywnship assessors and other officials, 
ind all property owners, individual 
iad corporate, may be informed of its 
‘rovisions, obey them, and see to their 
‘aforcement: 


| Act No. 66, P. A. 1919. 
(“It shall be the duty of every owner, 
jyssessor or occupier of land or of every 
fsrson or persons, firm or corporation 
lwing charge of any lands in this state to 
jit or cause to be cut down and destroy- 
\t all Canada thistles, milkweed (ascle- 
‘ea cornutus), wild carrots, ox-eye dais- 
8, or other noxious weeds growing there- 
\l, at least once in each year, before the 
lst day of July in townships south of 
|mge sixteen north, and before the fif- 
enth day of July in townships north of 
jmge sixteen north, including range six- 
fen north, and as much oftener as may 
/y mecessary to prevent them going to 
ed, and if any owner, possessor or oc- 
ipier of land, or any person or persons, 
™m or corporation having charge of any 
nds in this state shall, knowingly, suf- 
jr Canada thistles, milkweed, wild car- 
\ts or other noxious weeds to grow 
‘ereon or shall suffer the seeds to ripen, 
as to cause or endanger the spread 
ereof, he or she shall on conviction in 
\ty court of competent jurisdiction be 
ble to a fine of ten dollars, together 
ith costs of prosecution for every such 
fense and he or they shall pay the costs 
cutting and destroying such weeds; 
;ovided, That nothing in this act con- 
fined shall be construed as preventing or 
jjohibiting the cultivation or growing of 
jikweed for the production of fibre; Pro- 
jded further, That the persons or cor- 
|Tations growing such milkweed shall do 
in such a way as to prevent the 
jreading of the seed to lands of other 
joperty owners in the vicinity. 
fIt shall be the duty of the commis- 
mer of highways in each road district 
| give general notice in the following 
anner to every owner, possessor or oc- 
pier of land and to every person or per- 
/os, firm or corporation having charge 
any lands in this state, whereon nox- 
is weeds are growing, to cut and de- 
‘oy such noxious weeds: Four notices, 
ch not less than one foot square shall 
printed in clear, readable type and 
| sted one in each of four conspicuous 
ices in the road district, and notices 
all also be published in some local pa- 
\t haying a general circulation in the 
Wnship. The notices shall set forth the 
*t that all noxious weeds must be cut 
| Or before a certain date, which date 
all be fixed by the commissioner. The 
jsting and publishing of such notices 
jall take place at least ten days prior to 
|2 date upon which the weeds must be 
|. Also, at the time of posting said no- 
es to mail a copy of the same to every 
)Mer, possessor or occupant or occupier 
| land and to every person or persons, 
|m or corporation having charge of anv 
jids'in this state, whereon noxious weeds 
{2 growing, whose postoffice address is 
lown. 
\Tn case the owner, possessor of land 
the person or persons, firm or corpora- 
jm having charge of any land shall re- 
| $e or neglect to comply with such no- 
/@ and to cut the weeds on or before 
|? date stated in such notice or within 
} days thereafter. it shall be the duty 
the highway commissioner and over- 
\ of highways, or someone whom said 
|>Tseer may employ to assist in carry- 
| On the work, to enter upon the land 
d to cause all such noxious weeds to be 
+ down with as little damage to grow- 
‘Crops as may be, and he shall not be 
ble to be sued in any action of tres- 
38 therefor. 
ighway commissioners and overseers 
ighways shall keep an accurate ac- 
int of the expenses incurred by them 
Carrying out the provisions of section 
'e6 of this act with respect to each par- 
of land entered upon therefor, and 
ul make a sworn statement of such ac- 
int and present same to the township 
wd of the township in which the ex- 
186 was incurred. The township board 
lereby authorized and required to audit 
allow such account and order the 
fe to be paid from the fund for general 
mMship purposes of said township out 
}8My moneys in the township treasury 
' Otherwise appropriated. 
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Who Enforces This Law? 


“The supervisor of the township shall 
cause all such expenditures to be several- 
ly levied on the lands on which such ex- 
penditures were made, and the same shall 
become a lien upon said land and shall be 
collected in the same manner as other 
township taxes are collected; the same 
when collected shall be paid into the gen- 
eral township fund to reimburse the out- 
lay therefrom aforesaid. 

“It shall be the duty of the highway 
commissioner and overseer of highways 
to cut all noxious weeds on state lands, 
school land and so forth, and all brush 
and noxious weeds on highways passing 
by or through the same and the cost of 
Same shall be allowed by the township 
board and paid by the township treasurer 
of the township in which such land ig 
located.”’ 


Product Wanted in 
Far-off China 


CLOVERLAND product has at- 

tracted attention in China. It 

is the little Menominee Wonder 
Piston Ring, the invention of Sigfred 
Johnson, while he was instructor in 
machine shop forging in the Menom- 
inee Manual Training High School, 
and now manufactured in wholesale 
quantities for world-wide distribution, 
The order for piston rings from the 
farthest point is now Hong Kong, 
China, and was received on Sept. 20. 


Edward Mow Fung, 60 DesVoenx 
Road, Central Hong Kong,- writes 
that he would like to have shipped at 
once three sets of the rings, naming 
three different makes of American 
cars in which he will place them. He 
also requests the agency for the rings 
in Hong Kong, Kowloon, and “all trib- 
utary territory.” 

The rings were promptly forwarded 
and with them went the official agen- 
cy for the Menominee Wonder Piston 
Ring in the territory described. 

China is just beginning to wake up 
as to the utility of the automobile and 
truck. There are only 640 automo- 
biles in all China. One of the reasons 
for their restricted use are the nar- 
row streets in all cities. Few streets 
provide enough room for two cars to 
pass, and many of them will not per- 
mit even one car going in one direc- 
tion. Hong Kong is now widening its 
principal streets for the introduction 
of busses, automobiles and trucks, and 
the Menominee piston ring seems to 
have gained an early foothold in the 
march of progress. 

Cloverland Magazine is the only 
publication of national and .interna- 
tional distribution the Menominee Pis- 
ton Ring Company has used as an ad- 
vertising medium, but this order shows 
that goods advertised in Cloverland 
Magazine follow its circulation to the 
point of delivery. 
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with McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Grinders driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines 


Bic man who grows stock for profit should 


be equipped to grind the feed. It is not hard 

work when you have an International Kerosene 
Engine for power, and McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Feed Grinders to do the work. A few hours on 
a rainy day now and then will give you a supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to 
your years profits. 


If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer, he will show you International Kero- 
sene Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. And 
while you are there, ask him about McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinders. The shellers are made in 
sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. 
The grinders are built in sizes and styles for every 
farm. Find out about these necessary machines 
next time you are in town. 


INTERNATIONAL FIARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERIEA’ 
CHICAGO GudonPoRATaD” VSA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


PRESCOTT? 


eeescott | MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


When Writing Advertisers Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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This Set of 
Y 5 12 Famous ALGER Books 
FREE 


Think of it! A life-time of pleasure.and entertainment for five minutes’ 
work. What would Abe Lincoln have given for the thrilling, exciting adven- 
ture in Horatio Alger’s ‘DO AND DARE” or “MAKING HIS OWN WAY?” 
How would you like the experience of the hero in “SHIFTING FOR HIM- 
SELF,” “STRUGGLING UPWARD” or “SLOW AND SURE?” 


Oodles of adventure. The kind that makes Dad sit up and take notice. 
Everybody, young and old, says there never has been anything like these 
twelve books for boys. You would be willing to put in your spare time 
working for days to get them, but CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is going to 
make it easier for you. 


How to Get Them 


Just go to your nearest neighbor, your father, your mother, anyone and explain 
that there is a special campaign to increase the number of readers of CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE in CLOVERLAND. B§xplain that the price of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
is only $1.00 a year, and for just one subscription and 50 cents additional you can get 
this set of 12 wonderful books. Perhaps there is an odd job you can do for 50 cents and 
then the books will cost you no money. Just write the name and address of subscrib- 
er with your own on the coupon and inclose $1.50, money order or check (don’t send 
cash) and the books will be mailed to you within the next few days, charges prepaid. 
For two years subscription, (not two separate yearly subscriptions) and 25 cents addi- 
tional, a total of $2.25, leaving you only 25 cents to pay, we will mail you the bcoks | 
postpaid. For three years subscription (not three separate yearly subscriptions), a 
total of $3.00, we will mail you postpaid the set of books. 


Absolutely Free 


This plan costs your neighbor, member of your family or whoever subscribes, noth- 
ing, for they will receive full value of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE at its regular sub- 
scription rate, and if you want to rustle a three years subscription the books will cost 
you nothing. Get busy with this coupon at once for this great offer will not last long, 
See your neighbor before the other boy does, and get his subscription. 

A set of these beautiful books are already packed for you. Wach of the twelve 
books contains 192 pages, size 7x43, inches, and each has a beautiful inlay picture on 
the front cover in six colors, verv tich and attractive. Get youn set of these boys’ 
books before they are all gone or this offer is withdrawn. ° 
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aPe COUPON | 
Steg ar CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
YY, s Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
i oy ea Inclosed is $........ for subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
ii Ee > 5 
| By Horatio Alger J EOI Sayeietehe sie years, and...... cents for set of Horatio Alger’s famous 


boys’ books. 


Nameé: of SUDSCrIDer) icc cas < « epmleas le eimiets nae ene: state arate Rena ue ysese tay s lebeleaer agrtena 
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FATHERS! MOTHERS! BIG BROTHERS! BIG SISTERS! 
UNCLES! AUNTS! EVERYBODY! 


Make your boy a fine CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that he will keep and 
remember as long as he lives, This offer holds good to YOU as well as your boy. 
Big brothers, big sisters, help play Santa Claus to little brother with this set of 
books. Uncles and aunts, here’s a chance for you to make a little nephew very 
happy. Everybody get in on this splendid offer and get CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
your own magazine that boosts the country you live in, regularly every month, and 
make some boy’s heart jump with joy. 

This offer is good for RENEWALS as well as NEW subscriptions. 


This offer is good for circulation in CLOVERLAND 
only. Regular subscription rates without premium 
apply to all other sections of the country, but a set of 


books will be mailed anywhere in the United States for each one year subscription plus 
$1.50, or a total of $2.50. 


Additional coupons will be forwarded to any address upon request as there is no 
restriction upon the number of new subscribers and sets of books you can get, but use 
this coupon NOW. We are going to send out thousands of extra coupons by direct 
mail so you had better use this one at once and then get your own supply of new ones 
before your neighborhood is canvassed. 


COUPONS MUST BE USED TO GET THE BOOKS 
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This Set of 
GIRLS 12 Books for GIRLS 
FREE 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE wants to: make a present, a present that 
will be remembered a life-time, to every girl in Cloverland. We could give 
something that would please for the moment and then be forgotten, but could 
you imagine any girl ever forgetting 12 BEAUTIFUL BOOKS like these, and 
such stories? All the outdoors is made to seem as near to you as your own 
backyard. You have the antics of “MARIGOLD’S PONY,” “BUNNY 
BOY.” “BUSHY TAIL AND HAZEL SQUIRREL,” “FATHER BEAR AND 
BOBBY BEAR,” and even the advice of “WISE MR. TURTLE.” All of 
them tell you the interesting secrets and everyday happenings of their every- 
day life. 


Then you are gratiously taken into the Camp Fire by Aunt Madge, and 
such good times as you have! 


How to Get Them 


Mary Lee tells you about the legends and fascinating tales of the Indians and the 
half-breed who befriended her. But we can’t tell you all of the wonderful stories here; 
just get your father, your mother, or some friend to subscribe for CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE on any one of the plans suggested and the entire set of 12 books for girls 
will be mailed, postpaid to you. One subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE for 
one year at $1, the regular price, and 50 cents additional, a total of $1.50 will get this 
wonderful set of books. Maybe you can do a little work for somebody and earn the 
extra 50 cents. Another plan that costs still less money is to obtain the subscription 
for two years at $1 a year, (not two yearly subscriptions) and send 25 cents additional 
$2.25 in all, and we will send you the books. And a still better plan is to get a three 
years subscription at $1 a year, (not three yearly subscriptions) $3 in all, and the books 
will be sent to you. 


Absolutely Free 


This plan costs your neighbor, member of your family or whoever subscribes, noth- 
ing, for they will receive full value of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE at its regular sub- 
scription price, and if you want to rustle a three years subscription the 12 books will cost 
you nothing. .Get busy with this coupon at once for this great offer wili not last long, 
See your neighbor or friend before the other girl does, and get his subscription. 

A set of these beautiful books are already packed for you. Each of the 12 books 
is 7 by 43% inches, and each has a beautiful inlay picture on the front cover in seven 
colors. 

Remember, we are not giving you one book, but 12! Get your set of these girls’ 
books before they are all gone or this offer is withdrawn. 


COUPON 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINHE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
Inclosed is $...... for subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


cents for the set of 12 books for girls. 


RH DeOrco lets cuss, siete perce one REO: 
Name to send books to 
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FATHERS! MOTHERS! BIG BROTHERS! BIG SISTERS! 
UNCLES! AUNTS! EVERYBODY! 


Make your girl a fine CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that she will keep and remem- 
per as long as she lives. Big brothers, big sisters, help play Santa Claus to little 
sister with this set of books. Uncles and aunts, here’s a chance for you to make a 
little niece very happy. Everybody get in on this splendid offer and get CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE, your own magazine that boosts the country you live in, regularly every 
month, and make some girl’s heart jump for joy with a set of 12 beautiful interesting, 
entertaining, real books for girls. You will enjoy them, too. 

This offer is good for RENEWALS as well as NEW subscriptions. 


This offer is good for circulation in CLOVERLAND 
IMPORTANT only. Regular subscription rates without premium 
apply to all other sections of the country, but a set of 


books will be mailed anywhere in the United States for each one year subscription plus 
$1.50, or a total of $2.50. 


Additional coupons will be forwarded to any address upon request as there is no 
restriction upon the number of new subscribers and sets of books you can get, but use 
this coupon NOW. We are going to send out thousands of extra coupons by direct 
mail so you. had better use this one at once and then get your own supply of new ones 
before your neighborhood is canvassed. 


COUPONS MUST BE USED TO GET THE BOOKS 
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(Official Advertisement) 


The United States Census Bureau Says That 


ONTONAGON 
COUNTY 


‘<The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in 
number of farms in the entire Greater Clover- 
land territory between 1910 and 1920. Of- 
ficial figures credit Ontonagon County with 
a gain of 148 per cent. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites pros- 
pective settlers and new farmers to find out for themselves 
the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage of the 
great opportunity now to secure at a small price and on easy 
payment plan 


A New Farm ina 


Proven Farming District 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire county 
offers opportunities which are represented in thousands of 
acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and the plow. 
Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich clay 
loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Ontonagon 
well worth the most careful investigation. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the 
Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, 
County Clerk 


ONTONAGON, MICH. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Ontonagon County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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THE CUB REPORTER 


(Continued from page 16) 


partment, had been a trying sight. He 
began to wonder if it were really cold 
or stifling hot. 

The boy ground his teeth and flung 
open the next door, slamming it hur- 
riedly again to blot out what it ex- 
posed. Why didn’t they show a card 
outside? Must he examine every gris- 
ly corpse upon the premises? 

He stepped to the third door and 
wrenched it open. He knew the girl 
at once by her wealth of yellow hair 
and the beauty of her still, white face. 
There was no horror here, no ghastly 
sight to weaken a man’s muscles and 
sicken his stomach; only a tired girl 
asleep, Anderson felt a great pity as 
he wheeled the truck opposite the 
door and reverently drew out the slab 
on which the body lay. He gazed up- 
on her intently for some time. She 
was not at all as he had pictured her, 
and yet there could be no mistake. He 
took the printed description from his 
pocket and re-read it carefully, com- 
paring it point by point. When he 
finished he found that it was-a com- 
posite word photograph, vaguely like 
and yet totally unlike the person it 
was intended to portray, and so lack- 
ing in character that no one knowing 
the original intimately would have 
been likely to recognize her from it. 

So that was why no word had come 
in answer to all this newspaper pub 
licity. After all, this case might not 
be so difficult as it had seemed; for 
the first time the dispirited youth 
felt a faint glow of encouragement. 
He began to formulate a plan. 

Hurriedly he fumbled for his note- 
hook, and there, in that house of 
death, with his paper propped against 
the wall, he wrote a two-hundred word 
eB CTD EE: a description “so photo- 

graphically exact that to this day it 
is preserved in the Buffalo police ar- 
chives as a perfect model. 

He replaced the body in its resting- 
place and went out. There was no 
chill in him now, no stumbling nor 
weakness of any sort. He had found 
a starting-point. had uncovered what 
all those trained newsnaper men had 


missed, and he felt that he had a 
chance to win. 
Twenty minutes later Burns, who 


had just come in from supper, turned 
back from his desk with anoyance and 
challenge in his little, narrow eyes. 

“Well?” 

“T think I’ve got her, Mr. 

“Nonsense!” 

“Anyhow, I’ve got a description that 
her father or her mother or her 
friends can recognize. The one you 
and the other papers printed disguised 
her so that nobody could tell who she 
was—it might have covered a hundred 
girls.” 

Rapidly, and without noting the 
editor’s growing impatience, Paul read 
the two descriptions, then ran on 
breathlessly: 

“All we have to do is print ten or 
twenty thousand of these and mail 
them out with the morning edition— 
separate sheets, posters, you under- 
stand?—so they can be nailed un in 
every postoffice within two hundred 
miles. Send some to the police of 
all the cities, and we’ll have a flash 
in twenty-four hours.” 

Burns made no comment for a mo- 
ment. Instead. he looked the young 
man over angrily from his eager face 
to his unblacked shoes. His silence. 
his stare. were eloquent. 

“Whv?. Whv not?” Anderson de- 
manded. querulouslv. “T tell you this 
description isn’t right. It—it’s noth- 
ine like her. nothing at all.” 

“Sav! TI thought I‘d seen the last 
of von,’ growled the cornulent man. 
“Aron’t you on to vourself yet?” 

“Do you—mean that your talk this 
evening don’t 202? Paul demanded. 
enietly. “Do vou mean to sav you 
won't, even give me the chance you 
promised ?” 

“No! TI don’t mean that. What I 

said goes. all right, but I told vou to 
identify this girl. I didn’t agree to 


Burns.” 


do it. What d‘you think this paner is 
anyhow? We want stories in this 
office We don’t care who or what this 


girl is unless there’s a story in her. 


Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


We're not running a job-print no 
a mail-order business to _ identi 
strayed females. Twenty thousa 
posters! Bah! And say—don’t y 
know that no two men can write sir 
lar descriptions of anybody or ay 
thing? What’s the difference wheth 
her hair is burnished gold or % 
gold’ or her eyes bluish gray inste 


of grayish blue? Rats! Beat it!” 
“But I tell you—” 
“What’s her name? Where do 


she live? What killed her? Thal 
what I want to know. I’d look fiz! 
wouldn’t I, circularizing a dead stor} 
Wouldn’t that be a laugh on me? » 
Mr. Anderson, author, artist and ple 
wright, I’m getting damned tired | 

being pestered by you, and y 
needn’t come back her until you bri) 
the goods. Do I make myself plain| 

It was anger which cut short. f 
younger man’s reply. On account | 
petty economy, for fear of ridicu| 
this editor refused to relieve gor! 
withered old woman, some bent ail 
worried old man, who might be, wi 
probably were, waiting, waiting, wal 
ing in some out-of-the-way village, | 
Anderson reflected. Because the 
might not be a story in it this ¢ 
would go to the Potter’s Field and h 
people would never know. And y 
by Heaven, they would know! Son) 
thing told him there was a story bai 
of this girl’s death, and he swore 
get it. With a mighty effort | 
swallowed his chagrin and, disregai| 
ing the insult to himself, replied: | | 

“Very well. I’ve got you this time 

“Humph!” Burns grunted, vicious) 

“T don’t know how I'll turn the tric! 
but I’ll turn-it,” For the second - 
that evening he left the office with h| 
jaws set stubbornly. 

Paul Anderson walked straigie ! 
his boarding house and bearded hb 
landlady. “I’ve got a job,” said he.| 

“I’m very glad,” the lady told hi) 
honestly enough. “I feared you We) , 
going to move out.” 

“Yes!” he repeated. “I’ve got a 4 
that carries the highest salary on fl|_ 
paper, You remember the yello} 
haired girl who killed herself awhil 
ago?” he asked. 

“Indeed I do. 
about that case.” 

“Well, it got too tough for the poli)” 
and the other reporters, so they turni 
it over to me. It’s a bully assignmer 
and my pay starts when I solve t) 
mystery. Now I’m starved; I Wii 
you’d rustle me some grub.” 

“But, Mr. Anderson, you're bill f 
this week? You know I get paid in- 

“Tut, tut! You know how ae 
papers are, They don’t pay in 
vance, and I can’t pay you until thi 
pay me. You’ll probably have to wa 
until Saturday, for I’m a little out | 
practice on detective stuff. But 1 
have this thing cleared up by the 
You don’t appreciate—you can’t appl 
ciate-what a corking assignment it | 

Anderson had a peculiarly engagil 
smile, and five minutes later he wi 
wrecking the pantry of all the edibl) 
his fellow-boarders had overlooked, t) 
while his landlady told him her life 
history, wept over the memory of h 
departed husband, and confessed th| 
she hoped to get out of the boardii| 
house business some time. 

A good night’s sleep and a hear 
breakfast put the young man in fi 
fettle, and about ten o’clock he 1! 
paired to a certain rooming-house ( 
Main Street, the number of which } 
obtained from the clipping in his pc 
ket. ; 
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Nothing Long Drawn-Out 

“Did you interview the emine 
statesman?” x 

“Ves.” 

“What did he have to say?” 

“Nothing.” ‘ 

“T know that. But how many C(~ 
umns of it.—Louisville Courier-Jou — 
nal. 


More Than Willing Bin 

“Sir, would you give me five dolla 

to bury a saxophone player?” la 

“Here’s thirty dollars. Bury six | 
’em.”—Judge. me | 


(tober, 1922 


/ HAT a small amount of capital, 
carefully invested, can produce 
j a successful farm in the Upper 
} Peninsula of Michigan, and that 
fare are limitless agricultural possi- 


ities in that region for the man who’ 


willing to work, is the concensus of 
inion of about fifteen farmers 
j-oughout Cloverland—men who have 
yiuieved unusual success in the de- 
s.opment of farms, The farmers from 
'om statements were secured repre- 
a practically every section of the 
}iper Peninsula. 

‘The compiling of this material is 
{> result of the recent trip of ‘Clo- 
\cland’s Flying Squadron”’—a com- 
yttee of ten men prominent in devel- 
nent work throughout the state who 
zan a week’s swing through the pen- 
jula Aug. 21, visiting twelve cities, 
jiding twelve meetings and, in addi- 
{n, stopping off at various farms 
amg the route. The farms selected 
* the visits are those which have 
an rated as successful, by the coun- 
agents in the various districts. 
Questions, previously prepared, were 
jt to the owners of the various prop- 
«ies by George HE. Bishop, secretary- 
tmager of the Upper Peninsula De- 
jfopment Bureau, under whose aus- 
es the “Squadron” was organized, 
4d the result is a set of statements, 
( testimonials, which sets forth, 
‘aphically, the possibilities of Upper 
N@gican as an agricultural region. 
‘Probably the most outstanding fea- 
ve of the report is the fact that in 
3 majority of cases, the farmer be- 
n with little or nothing in the way of 
financial investment. In fact, there 
3 a few, now successful, who began 
jars ago, heavily in debt but who 
lve so applied themselves, with the 
llp of their families, that they are 
it only financially independent but 
\ll pass on to their children rich leg- 
(ies in flourishing, successful farms. 


Another feature, and one which re- 
iets, probably, the active campaign 
}ged throughout the peninsula dur- 
iz the past several years by the 
ehigan Agricultural College, through 
' extension department, is the pre- 
minance of dairy cattle and dairy 
dducts as the staple cash crop. In 
actically every case dairy products 
re given as the stock in trade, and 
yierever it was shown that the bulk 
(ithe revenue was realized on these 
joducts, purebred live stock predom- 
isted. 


\Asked what part the family had 
jyyved in the success of the farm, 
list of the farmers admitted that the 
‘ife was a partner’ and that the 
‘ids helped out’ considerably. Evi- 
(neces of the part which the family 
jiyed in the work were visible on a 
imber of these properties, where the 
lys and girls could be seen busilv 
(gaged in the hundred and one odd 
(ores about the farm. In fact on one 
im we saw a girl of about nine years 
(age acting as chief mechanic on the 
lyloader, clad in overalls, climbing 
‘out and wielding the oil can like a 
jteran. Her father told us that it 
1s her favorite “job” during vaca- 
jm, and that she was a highly effi- 
(mt worker at that. 


Another question: Upon what does 
\2 Success of a farm depend? brought 
i almost identical reply from every 
jmer—hard work and study. Some 
tied their remarks by pointing out, 
) detail, the branches of agriculture 
‘ich should be emphasized. but all 
je emphatic in declaring that with- 
\t hard work and study, success ean 
iver be realized. 
‘That the home market is the favor- 
for the disposition of the staple 
‘a crops, seemed to be the concen- 
3 of opinion, Milk, butter, cream 
id eggs, particularly, are sold either 
tough co-operative dairy associa 
/0S in the farming community it- 
f, or hauled, by the farmer himself. 
| the nearest city market and there 
ld direct to the dealers. In some 
3es it was found that the farmer 
mt even further than that and 
wught his product direct to the door 
the consumer. 
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By L. D. TUCKER 


Holsteins and Guernseys were the 
preferred grades of dairy cattle in ev- 
ery instance, the farmers declaring, 
almost without exception, that these 
types were best suited to the climate 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Regarding the chief obstacle con- 
fronted by the new settler in Upper 
Michigan, probably the best answer 
was that given by a farmer in Iron 
County who said: “I believe that the 
big difficulty of the average new set- 
tler is that he does not get started 
right. Most of them waste so much 
effort by not doing the right things, 
and, then again, some of them don’t 
work at all. Usually they clear a few 
acres somewhere out in the woods 
and never try to make anything more 
out of it than a bare existence. It’s 
work, work and more work to make a 
successful and profitable farm. And 
that is true, not only in Upper Michi- 
gan, but in any section of the country, 
as far as farming is concerned.” 


Some declared that financing the 
project was somewhat of a stumbling 
stone years ago, but that with the de- 
velopment of agriculture in Upper 
Michigan, the banks of the regions are 
more willing to extend credit and co- 
operate in other ways than they were 
some time ago. 


“Tf the banker can see that the farm- 
er is making an honest, conscientious 
effort to make improvements and bet- 
ter himself, that farmer will have no 
trouble securing a reasonable amount 
of assistance,’ a Menominee County 
farmer declared. 


Asked if the county agent was of 
material assistance to them, most of 
the farmers declared, emphatically, 
that he was. Some intimated, mildly, 
that there was a bit too much “book 
farming’ in some instances, but for 
the most part they agreed that the 
county agent is a big asset and that 
his services are constantly in demand. 
Striking examples of the work of the 
county agents in the various districts 


THE PROOF gf THE PUDDING f 


were noticeable, and, as before men- 
tioned, the most prominent of these 
features were the pure-bred dairy cow 
and the pure-bred sire. 

Inquiry aimed to learn whether or 
not the successful farmer is an ex- 
tensive reader brought out the fact that 
the wide-awake dairyman,. particular- 
ly, is constantly on the alert to learn 
new methods of feeding and otherwise 
caring for his herd. He is an energet- 
ic student of ways and means for im- 
proving his holdings, and it was found, 
without exception, that the successful 
Cloverland dairy farmer is rapidly 
swinging into pure-bred live stock, 
either through the purchase, outright, 
of pure-bred sires, or through a co- 
operative arrangement with other far- 
mers in the district toward the pur- 
chase and maintenance of “community 
sires” available for use by a half doz- 
en or more farmers. 

Asked what influence had prompted 
them to build up their live stock, with 
pure-breds, they replied, almost invari- 
ably, “the county and state fairs and 
the county agents.’ Some declared 
that they caught the idea from the 
magazines and newspapers, but be- 
hind it all could be seen, clearly, the 
influence of the various agencies 
which are working for the agricultural 
improvement of the Upper Michigan 
region. 

The popularity of sunflowers for si- 
lage was another feature brought out 
by the questioning. Sunflowers, as a 
substitute for corn for silage, are rap- 
idly becoming the popular feed for 
live stock. The reason given by all of 
the farmers using them is the increas- 
ed tonnage and the fact that the sun- 
flower stalk contains all, if not more 
of the nutrition contained in the corn. 

“Sunflowers have no equal for si- 
lage ,and I prefer them in every re- 
spect,’ declared a Marquette County 
farmer. His field of sunflowers in 
June showed a height of two feet. On 
Aug. 24, the day of the squadron’s 
visit, they averaged nine feet, and 
would reach from twelve to fourteen 
feet before cutting, the farmer de- 
clared. 


Learn to say: 


“Mi Lola’ 


—Always 
Mild 


—Always 
Good 


| Ask For Them 


MENOMINEE 
| ISHPEMING 
IRON MOUNTAIN 
IRON RIVER 


Are Large ‘Mi Lola’’ Distributors 


Carpenter Cook Co. 


One Dollar a Year for 
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But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
For you can be easily mislead. 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


‘“SIGNAL’’ Wireless Equipment 


It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 


has stood the test of time. 


teurs. 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! 
erybody’s getting into the game of “wire- 
less entertainment.” 


It is built for service—to endure. 


Buy Your Home Radio with an Eye 


For the Future 


Ev- 


You'll be the next 


There are many makes 


And it costs no 


more than the experimental kind. 


Make your plans for a ‘‘Radio” Christmas. 
worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 


ture. Specify “SIGNAL.” ° 


For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. 
Use this coupon—and mail it today. 


for the asking. 


Only serviceable, 
!ook to the fu- 


It’s free 


Signal Electric Manufacturing Company 


| MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


A SIGNAL PRODUCT 
The Signal Variable Condenser 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 
Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 
mail this request-coupon. 


COUPON 


Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 
Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 


—the moment you “‘listen in!” 
| Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
buy. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ALLOWE’EN was not cele- 
brated much in America in 
the colonial days, but now no 
other celebration holds the 
same unconventional bewitching 
charm. This festivity was originally 
a harvest celebration, the decorations 
embracing fruits, vegetables, corn- 
stalks, Autumn leaves, sheaves of 
wheat, berries or anything typifying 
the idea of harvest. 

For your Hallowe’en party you must 
bear in mind that nothing can be too 
weird to thrill your guests, who must 
come prepared to learn their fate from 
the spooks who prowl about the earth 
on this night. 

When sending out your invitations 
have them contain an element of mys- 
tery to excite as much curiosity as 
possible. One kind of invitation is 
made by cutting cats out of black pa- 
per and writing the invitation thereon. 
Then cut this into small pieces and 
let the person put it together. 


Yellow, red and white combined 
with black are very appropriate colors 
in which to carry out the decorations. 
Have the rooms trimmed with corn- 
stalks, Autumn leaves, pumpkins and 
orange and black crepe paper. Large 
spider webs can he made of the crepe 
paper and wire and grewsome spiders 
can be purchased at a _ reasonable 
price. Dress broomsticks in white 
sheets or paper to represent ghosts 
and place these in the least lighted 
corners of the room. A witch can 
easily be made by stuffing a union 
suit with paper, attaching a head made 
of cotton with a mask for a face, and 
dressing it in a black skirt, red cape, 
old shoes, long brown gloves and a 
peaked hat made of black paper and 
decorated with bright silver stars. 

The lights in the rooms should be 
shaded either with orange crepe pa- 
per, or imitation or natural pumpkin 
faces with either candles or electric 
lights in them. Have somebody in 
the garb of a ghost usher the guests 
into the room as they arrive. 


The table cloth can be decorated * 


with cut out black cats, ghosts, owls 
and the like. The candle shades can 
be made out of orange and black crepe 
paper or trimmed with small ghosts 
cut out of either white or black. 

As far as possible serve the differ- 
ent courses in vegetables and fruits 
which have been hollowed out. Make 
the pumpkin pies in individual small 
round pie tins and carve the features 
of a jack o’ lantern on the top crust 
before baking, The ices may be serv- 
ed in hollowed out oranges which re- 
semble pumpkin faces, the features 
being put on with white icing. White, 
orange and black candies can be ob- 
tained in the shapes of ghosts, cats 
and witches at most confectionaries. 
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Indoor Merrymaking and Table Decorations 


A tripod made of three pieces of 
orange and black stick candy, with a 
small paper kettle suspended from 
each filled with candy, may adorn each 
place. 

A very striking fruit container is 
made by hollowing out a good sized 
pumpkin, scalloping in points the top 
of it and placing on each point a cran- 
berry which can be made to stay at 
the point by sticking a pin through it 
and into the pumpkin. For the legs 
make four small holes in the pumpkin 
and fit carrots into these. 

When the tea is served do not strain 


-it and use the leaves left in the cup 


for fortune telling. A straight line 
forecasts a long life; a crown or moon, 
success; an anchor also means suc- 
cess in business or love; a horseshoe, 
good luck; a triangle, losses; a jagged 
line, a journey; squares indicate hap- 
piness; a clover, good fortune; five in 
a row, a letter; six, a wedding ring; 
seven, great fortune soon will appear; 
three in a group, your wish you will 
attain; one leaf alone, single you will 
remain; two in a group, your matri- 
monial chances are very fair; animals 
mean trouble; birds or flowers, good 
times; a single tree foretells good 


health; a circular figure means mon- 
ey; little round drops mean vexations. 

Partners for the dance may be chos- 
en by giving the men apparently 
blank cards and by holding them up 
to the light can read his partner’s 
name. Write the names in lemon 
juice. Or have the men choose a 
partner from among the girls, each girl 
being covered with a sheet. 

Following are some of the games 
played on Hallowe’en: 


Apple Tests. 


Apples are usually given preference 
when one wishes to determine his fu- 
ture fate. Hach guest is given an ap- 
ple and requested to peel it without 
breaking the skin, Swing the paring 
above the head and let it fall to the 
ground. The letter formed predicts 
the initial of the future life partner’s 
name. If the paring breaks it means 
that that person will not wed. 


Ducking for Apples 
Place the apples in a tub filled with 
water. Tie to the stems blue or red 
ribbons bearing the names of the 
guests present. The girls’ names are 
tied with blue and the men’s with red. 


The Charms 


“Last night ’t was witching Hallowe’en, 
Dearest; an apple russet-brown 
I pared, and thrice above my crown 
Whirled the long skin; they watched it keen; 
I flung it far; they laughed and cried me shame— 
Dearest, there lay the the letter of your name. 


“Took I the mirror then, and crept 
Down, down the creaking narrow stair; | 
The milk-pans caught my candle’s flare 

And mice walked soft and spiders slept. 
I spoke the spell, and stood the magic space, 
Dearest—and in the glass I saw your face! 


“And then I stole out in the night 
Alone; the frogs piped sweet and loud, 
The moon looked through a ragged cloud. 
Thrice round the house I sped me light, 
Dearest; and there, methought—charm of my charms! 
You met me, kissed me, took me to your arms!” 


SS 


—OPPER: 


The person draws out with his | 
an apple with a name which will } 
like that of his future mate. 


Peanut Test 


Stretch strings from the legs of s 
chairs across the room. Give ea 
fate-seeker a silver knife and 2 pean 
in the shell, and instruct him to wa 
back and forth without touching # 
string and without losing the peani 
The ability to do this determines 
person’s strength of character. |. 


Pumpkin Stab | 

Blindfold each guest in turn aj 
give him or her a hatpin; then le 
the guests to a pumpkin which hj 
pasted on it numerous letters cut o| 
of magazines or newspapers. He 
she is to stab one of the letters wi 
a hatpin. The letter pierced indicat 
the initial of the future husband | 
wife, If no letter is struck that py 
son will remain single. | } 


Tug of War a | 

A marshmallow is strung on t} 
middle of a string a yard long. Ty 
guests each take an end of the stri? 
in their mouths. Whoever reach) 
the marshmallow first will be marri| 
first. = | 
The Three Luggies mY 


| 
This is an old Scotch test. Thr? 
glasses are placed on a table, one ec 
taining grape juice, one salt water al 
one is empty. Each guest is blindfo- 
ed, turned around and led to the tab! 
If the glass with water is touched, hé 
pines is predicted; grape  jui 
wealth; the empty glass, single ble: 
edness. . : 
Fortune Ball ‘- 


Make an immense ball of strips f 
black and yellow muslin or paper. 
you wind the ball, insert all kinds { 
articles, such as a dime for wealtht 
thimble for a spinster, a ring for m- 
riage, or anything by which the 
ture can be foretold. The host 
hands the ball to one person, who iF 
winds it until the “fortune” appea. 
The ball is then tossed to anoth 
who unravels it until his fortu? 
drops out, The game continues | 
til all have obtained their fortunes. 


Other Tests. 


Each person floats.a greased nee® 
in a bowl of water. The needle as 
in a strange manner. The way 4 
which it acts is indicative of that P! 
son’s future. Some rush to the 
of the bowl, some stay together, af 
so on. , i} 

The one who succeeds in threads 
a needle as he sits on a round boté 
on the floor, will be first married 
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Che Why of Our 
Schools 


Not alone to build the people into 
fe individuals, for their own sake, 
ie because it will add to their happi- 
i3s, their earning power and general 
/ ciency, doweprovide ourselves with 
s100ls—but for purposes of self-de- 
fuse. 
4 nation which permits to its citi- 
Jis a large share in self government 
jist educate its citizens, or, through 
jiorance, they are likely to destroy 
( bring calamity upon their govern- 
imt. Realizing this, the government 
it only supplies the means of edu- 
{tion to all its people but compels 
(2m up to a certain age, to attend 
<100l. 

We have been lavish in expenditure 
i: education, and there is no excuse 
4: any individual suffering the lack of 
4 One of the first acts of the colo- 
: was to establish schools and col- 
J 


Charming 
New Pieces of 
Lloyd Loom Furniture 


res, at that time for boys only. It 
less than one hundred years that 
zh schools generally became open 
women. 

The object of the schools has been 
fined by the Congress of the United 
ates, as follows: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge 
ing necessary to good government 
d the happiness of mankind, schools 
}d the means of education shall for- 
er be encouraged.” 

We appreciate this spirit so fully 
‘at few mothers have to be urged to 
ek their children in every way to 
cept and make the most of this edu- 
‘tion. There are some children, how- 
er, who do not have this backing. 
hild labor laws and rulings which 
‘quire that a child shall be in school 
) to eighteen years of age are help- 
‘gin this matter, It is such a pity 
at any child should leave school too 
mung. He is worth little in industry 
xfore this age and it is an economic 
aste to take him from school and put 
m into it. Two years more of edu- 


We are showing an interesting col- 
lection of new designs in the well- 
known Lloyd Loom Furniture. This 
furniture has won a wide reputation, 
because of the strength and beauty 
which its unique method of weaving 
gives it. 


OV) 
LOO™ 


Seen 
FP S) 


The Lloyd Loom, on which it is 
fashioned, weaves a Single, continu- 
ous strand of finest wicker, thirty 


ti 1 infinit h t : 
EE ea rma Sea times faster than human hands can 
| weave. Because of the marvelous 
unches for School speed at which this flawless fabric 
in W inter is produced, Lloyd Furniture is priced 
WAHE noonday lunch is one of the ; ‘ exceptionally low. 
most vital problems of the rural 
school. The old-time “biscuit-and- / ; 
sses-swallow-while-you-run” process Every piece has a rich one- or 
‘in the discard. A pets 
Tt is a notable fact that farm chil- two-tone finish, and harmonizing 
*en are frequently underfed. On the . sing : 
jirm the hearty meal of the day is upholstery of attractive design. You 
jarved at noon; so during the school : - ‘ 
‘onths the children miss the prin- . can choose single pieces or entire 
{pal meal and consequently are suites in any pattern. 


nderfed, taking a hasty breakfast, a 
old lunch and a light supper. 

It is an almost universal habit of the 
wm to use dinner “left-overs” for the 
‘yening meal. The habit is commend- 
ble enough, but the preparation of 
le day’s food is not. Usually the pro- 
ass means frying of food. For break- 
lust the child usually has fried pota- 


Lic Process 
pes, fried pancakes, fried eggs, etc. O c 


Ae supper time there are fried pota- B b C, : 4 GF it 
Bee tried cronuettos, trig iters of aby Carriages @ rurnuure 
irious to the health of the child. 


Hot school lunches are imperative 

uring the cold months of the year. T E OY 

HO ae boc educational and HE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
conomical. Its preparation teaches 

ne facts and values. It teaches hy- (Hepwood- Wakefield Co.) 

liene, develops proper habits of eat- 

Si fevelops executive ability in the M E N O MI NE E 9 MI C HI GA N 

[patter TERETE OLODE Vic cg Re ag PP ae tee ae eee ee 
jact, socialibility, friendliness and a Soe bid 

‘pirit of co-operation by group work- : ae eee ocr ae 
‘Ts. 7 Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Mothers of the Jorld,’’ 
| The equipment may be simple. If The Lloyd Manlsctur te Company telling about the remarkable inventions which made 
the school room is heated by the old- (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) possible the wonderfully beautiful Lloyd Loom Woven 
fashioned jacketed stove, this may be Dept. 00, Menominee, Mich. Baby Carriages and Furniture, and illustrating many 
‘upplemented by a one-burner oil charming styles. 

jtove. The food may be brought to 
jhe boiling point over the oil stove, Nears scree A sca eac cis cM a lee re 
jhen transferred to the heating stove, 

here to continue cooking much as it Stroet es 56 wa) celts olclo a's. ord Salona Sia le Marge emtie ta tse ne Maetalrie oees 
ooks in the steam cooker or the fire- 


e is used an oven should be a part 
the equipment. 
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HE union of Nature, Science and the 
Farmer is a partnership for life. 


In the gelden sheaves of living wheat, and 
in the waving, shimmering fields of barley, 
Nature stores the vital elements of human 
power and energy which Science converts 
into Grape-Nuts—the famous body-building 
food. 


Grape-Nuts with milk or cream is a com- 
plete food, which contains all the nutrition 
(including the mineral elements) required for 
making rich, red blood, and for building sturdy 
body tissue, sound bone structure and strong, 
healthy nerve cells. 


The 20-hour baking process makes Grape- 
Nuts easy to digest and develops that deli- 
cious, sweet flavor and crispness that has 
made this food a favorite the world over. 


“There’s a Reason” 
jor Grape:Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Breakfast 
Cereal with Top Milk 
Sliced Peaches Cinnamon Rolls 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cottage Pie Blackberries 
Fresh Cocoanut Cake 
Milk or Tea 


Dinner 


Hamburger Steak 
Fruit Salad 


Baked Potatoes 
Cake 
Coffee 


RECIPES 


Cottage Pie—1 cup cooked meat cut 
in small pieces, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon pepper, speck of nutmeg, 1 
teaspoon cooked chopped onion, % 
cup gravy or stock. Line baking pan 
with pie crust, put in mixture, add top 
crust and bake. Or, if you have left- 
over mashed potatoes, put them over 
top instead of pie crust. 


Fresh Cocoanut Cake—4 heaping ta- 
blespoons butter, 1 cup (small) sugar, 
2 €ggs, pinch of salt, 2 cups of flour, 
3 teaspoons baking powder, 11% cups 
milk (scant). Cream butter and sugar, 
add yolks of eggs. Sift flour, baking 
powder and salt 2 times, then add to 
the creamed butter, sugar and eggs. 
Stir slightly and add milk, vanilla and 
lastly the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. 
Beat until smooth, then pour in pans. 
This makes a two-layer cake. Bake 
in medium oven. Frosting: 2 cups 
confectioner’s sugar, 4 ‘tablespoons 
cream (you can used canned cream). 
Frosting: 2 tablespoons butter, 2 
tablespoons of marshmallow topping. 
Beat until smooth and light, Be sure 
to stir the sugar and cream until it is 
smooth, then add other ingredients. 
One fresh cocoanut, grated on small 
potato grater. Immediately after the 
frosting is put on, sprinkle the cocoa- 
nut on top and sides. 

Hamburger—For a change dip the 
hamburger cakes in batter, then in 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. Drain on 
brown paper to remove excess grease. 

Fruit Salad—Dice 2 tart apples, 2 
bananas, 2 oranges, 1 small can of 
pineapple and 1 stalk of celery, add 
4% cup of walnut meats, chopped. Pour 
over these the juice of % lemon. It 
is well to remember that lemon juice 
will always keep apples and bananas 
from turning dark. Chill, arrange on 
lettuce leaf and serve with lemon 
dressing. 

Lemon Salad Dressing—Mix 1 table- 


Be Always Sociable at Home 


| By ZELLA WIGENT 


¥ E SHOULD always be sociable 
\, in the home, and to our neigh- 


Take an interest in community 
clubs, schools, churches and libraries. 


If you have no community club, help 
organize one. The men will appreci- 
ate the benefit derived from discussing 
their problems with their neighbors. 


The women can study home prob- 
lems. They can study cold pack can- 
ning and help organize canning clubs. 
All phases of home making: Planning 
meals, dress designing, textiles, home 
sanitation, home furnishing and dec- 
= 5 5 ; oration, household accounts, house- 

‘ on | hold economy, care of the house, home 

Edeson Radio Phones, LOO nursing, etc., can be discussed. 

, Adustable Diaphragm Clearance @) ; eee 
We euirantee'satistactions Or your mone) As a result of studies in the clubs, 
em h miaere al py edmed rd Pee ee er reat: NUUEe 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and work and home making in the right 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low Price. . * ; 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate light. Science and art applied to the 
4 rag oats oc Ohm set, $3.98; 1500 work do away with drudgery. 

Through the community club ar- 
rangements may be made for lecture 
courses and traveling libraries to be 

brought to your community. The ben- 
efits derived are almost unlimited, 
from the standpoint of the individual, 
the community, the school and the 
church, 


Help make it possible to have better 
roads, better schools, better farms, bet- 
ter health, better laws. 


| bors. 

} There should be music and games in 

| the home. 

} There should be choice books, suit- 
able to the tastes and ages of the chil- 

i} dren, as well as the grown people, Par- 

| ents should choose good books for the 

home. Much of the future of the child 

| depends upon the 
i | home library. 


influence of the 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS’ 


200 Single Comb Red pullets at $2.50 and 
$5 each. Also both Rose and Single Comb 
Cocks and Cockerels. Write for catalog. 


} INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


i White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid te your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


spoon of flour with enough water to 
make a smooth paste. Add juice of 
% lemon, 1 egg, well beaten, 3 tea- 
spoons of sugar, % cup of water and 
a small piece of butter. Cook until 
thick. When cool pour over fruit. 
This makes a delicious salad and will 
serve four people. 


Breakfast 


Cereal and Cream (or Top Milk) 
Cinnamon Toast Coffee 


Dinner 


Chicken Baked in Milk 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Corn (Canned) 
Pineapple Salad 
Peach Pie (one crust and may be top- 
ped with whipped Cream) 
Iced Tea 


Luncheon 


Club Sandwich (using left-over 
chicken) 
Fruit Salad 
Prune Whip with Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


RECIPES 

Baked Chicken—This is economical 
as an old hen may be used and baked 
very tender. Roll pieces of chicken in 
flour, season with salt and pepper, lay 
in a roaster and cover with milk. Bake 
about two hours, according to age of 
chicken, (Potatoes may be placed in 
same pan and baked at the same time 
or boiled separately and mashed), 

Prune Whip—Whip the whites of 2 
eggs, add 4% cup powdered sugar, stir 
in 1 cup chopped and seeded prunes. 
Bake in buttered baking dish 20 min- 
utes, or until light brown. 
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MENU SUGGESTIONS 


October, 


Hard Sauce—Cream 2 tablespog 
of butter with as much powdered 
ar as it will hold. By using a ta) 
spoon of cream or milk you can 
more hard sauce for the same 
of butter. 

Cinnamon Toast—Toast one side 
bread. Spread the other side light 
with butter and sprinkle with sg 
and cinnamon. Return to toaste 
til sugar melts. This is a plea 
change from plain buttered toas 


** 
AMOow 


Breakfast 
Muskmelon Fried 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon y 
Potato Souffle Muffir 
Berries Tea and Milk 
Dinner . 


Veal Pot Roast 
Boiled Potatoes or Rice 
Creamed Peas Berry 


Coffee 


RECIPES 


Potato Souffle—Boil 4 good si 
mealy potatoes, press through a siey 
Scald in a saucepan ¥% cup of milk a 
1 tablespoon of butter,add to the 
to with a litle salt and pepper, B 
a cream the yolks of 4 eggs; add ol 
at a time, beating thoroughly; dr 
a pinch of salt into the whites ; 
beat to a stiff froth. Add then 
the mixture, beating as little as 
sible. Have ready a well greased ba| 
ing dish large enough to permit { 
souffle to rise without running o 
Bake 20 minutes 


ones, say 2 cupfuls. 


Corn and Rice Muffins—Pour % || 
a cupful of hot milk over 1 cup 
cooked rice and work with a fo 
separate the grains; add % cup 
cornmeal to the hot mixture, 2 
spoons bacon fat, % teaspoon sal 
1 tablespoon brown sugar; set 
to cool. .When the mixture is coo 
4% cupful of flour and 3 teaspoo 
baking powder; beat it thorough 
bake in well greased muffin pans in 
hot oven for 20 minutes. a 


fe 
Breakfast 4 

Corn Flakes Berri 
Cream Toast Coffee 
(Milk for children) 


Luncheon 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Salmon Salad 
Potatoes with Parsley _ 
Tapioca Cream Iced 


a 


Dinner . 


Fruit Cocktail 
Chile Con Carne | 

Mashed Potatoes 0. 
Stewed Berries Iced T 


RECIPES 


Chile Con Carne — Brown a 
onion in fat. Add % pound of gr 
beef. When thoroughly brown a 
pint can of tomatoes and a can of 
ney beans (not the baked ones). 
also a cup of water. Season with 
pepper and add a teaspoon or I 
of chile powder. The gravy of 
ghetti may be added. Serve wi 
tato chips or mashed potatoes. 

Stuffed Tomato Salad—Skin tom 
toes by dipping in boiling water, 
for each person. Cut a slice of 
top of each tomato and hollow thi 
side. To the pulp removed, add | 
chopped hard boiled egg and heart « 
lettuce. Season with salt and peppe’ 
mix with dressing and pack solid 
the tomato shells. Replace the top 
place in ice box. When ready tos 
place each tomato on a lettuce 


toes are also delicious when stuife 
with chicken salad. 

Stewed Berries—These are ea 
and quickly made. Wash the be 
thoroughly. If the berries are § 


For. sweet berries use half this, Pl c 
fruit and sugar on gas and stir unt 
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xy. Allow to boil a few minutes, 
n skim, cool, and serve. This may 
chilled and poured over ice cream, 
jyver sponge cake. 


} 
} Breakfast. 

‘tewed Rhubard with Cinnamon 
Drops. 

Maple Syrup 
Coffee. 


| Luncheon. 
Creamed New Beans. 


/ineapple, Nut and Strawberry 
3 , Salad. 
Brown Bread and Butter. 


| Milk. 


Dinner. 
jeal Loaf. 
Buttered New Beats 
Mashed Potatoes. 
| Home Canned Mixed Pickles. 
ea, Tea Cake. 
Milk for Children, 


RECIPES 


\ice Waffles—One cup of soft boil- 
i rice, two eggs (whites beaten 
jarately), two tablespoons melted 


Gravy. 
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butter. Beat yolks of eggs, stir in the 
rice and butter, mix with milk and 
flour (into which has been sifted two 
teaspoons baking powder) to make a 
thin batter. Lastly add weli beat 
en whites. Bake in hot, greased waffle 
irons and serve with maple syrup. 

Pineapple, Nut and Strawberry 
Salad—Place two thin slices of fresh 
or canned pineaple on a crisp lettuce 
leaf, surround with strawberries 
which have been dipped in powdered 
sugar, sprinkle generously with ground 
nuts. For extra occasions whipped 
cream may be added. 

Veal Loaf—Three pounds of raw 
veal put through mincer with one- 
half pound salt pork. Add salt, pep- 
per to. taste. Two cups cracker 
crumbs, one and one-half cup milk, two 
well beaten eggs, one tablespoon melt- 
ed buter, one onion minced fine. Mix 
the dry ingredients, add liquids and 
mold with the hands into a loaf. 
Bake in covered pan with two cups 
of water to baste with. Cook slowly 
for two hours, uncover the last half 
hour to brown. Whatever is left 
over may be served cold next day, or 
is excellent for sandwiches. 


Feed the Little Birds During Winter 


By ZELLA WIGENT 


-\HERE are no more industrious or 
| more valuable laborers on the 
| farm than the birds. From day- 
yak until nightfall they work for us, 
Neasingly, quietly, persistently. 
Pay destroy millions of caterpillars, 
ibs, borers, beetles—insects that are 
ae to field crops, fruits, fol- 


3, vegetables and flowers. 


or the greater part of the year they 

liand no care from us, no thought, 
Visupervision. They are laborers of 
} highest degree of skill for they do 
Nk no other help on the farm can 
“omplish. 


mly in the winter time when the 
iscts upon which they live have 
rstly disappeared, is it necessary for 
ito feed them. And, then, unless 
¥ provide them with food, especially 
ling the severely cold weather or 
W20 a heavy snow covers the ground, 
ly will certainly perish or be com- 
ped to migrate to some other lo- 
i ty. 

| many instances birds have saved 
sjire crops of grain or of fruit from 
litruction. A single bird often eats 
n’e than 100 insects at a single 
mu; sometimes consumes several 
iasand small insects. <A quail will 
2 from 500 to 1,000 weed seed in the 
sirse of a few hours as well as de- 
sixy a large number of insect pests. 
Ald sparrows live almost entirely 
im weed seed. The unpopular blue 
lé is fond of hairy caterpillars and 


the despised crow devours large num- 
bers of June beetles and white grubs. 

We should encourage and protect all 
kinds of birds as every destructive in- 
sect and the seeds of practically every 
weed are eaten by one or more of 
them. 

To protect birds through the winter 
we should: 

1, Supply food, water and grit, es- 
pecially during or after storms. 

2. Furnish places of shelter where 
birds can find food and eat comfort- 
ably during sleet and snow storms, 

3. Protect feeding places againstcats. 

Bones with shreds of meat, pieces 
of apple, birdseed, crackers, bread 
crumbs, cracked corn, hemp and millet 
seed, whole or rolled oats, peppers, 
popcorn, pumpkin and squash seed, 
sunflower seed, peanuts and other nut 
meats, raw and boiled rice, are among 
the best winter feed for birds. 

On practically every farm there are 
open sheds, corn cribs or other places 
of shelter where food can be placed 
for birds.Food shelves can be placed 
on window sills or in trees adjacent to 
the house, and feeding and watering 
the birds will be a pleasant task for 
the children. An excellent shelter for 
quail, the most valuable of all birds 
to the farmer, can be made by digging 
deep holes on the south and east sides 
of a hay or straw stack, at its base. 
But care must be made to remove any 
snow that may be blown over the 
opening, closing it, during the storm. 


Planning Meals a Difficult Matter 


{ don’t mind cooking the meals,” 
Sis the tired home woman, the wife 
Othe “tired business man,’ but I 
he always worrying about what to 
ck and all the time I have a nervous 
(ing that I am feeding my family 
wrong things.” 

a this case what would you advise 
h to do? I think the way to go 
aut it would be to read one or two 
Vy good books on Foods. The in- 
S)‘ation would put pep into her work 
a give her a new interest and she 
Wild learn the principles of food, 
Wit the different kinds are, what 
€nents are needed to build up the 
by and where these are to be found. 
vith this fundamental knowledge 
&h house wife must mentally call 
roll of her family when she plans 
meals. Is grandma getting milk 
a eggs enough and is John having 
®'rgy food, and is it filling and nu- 

lous enough to satisfy? Is the 

y getting the lime he needs for his 

h, are all amply supplied with 
8)2n things, the vitamins and mineral 
SiS}; and are the children getting 
tr pint or more of milk daily? 

There is the best and least expen- 
SIs place to get all this food? Is the 
Mrishment value in proportion to the 


cost? What foods should be added and 
what could be omitted? Is the menu 
varied sufficiently from day to day? 

It is a pity to depend too much on 
the telephone in ordering supplies. 
Make the rounds of the groceries and 
markets every once in a while to see 
what new or forgotten things you can 
find and every now and then you will 
pick up a nice bargain which you 
wouldn’t have found by phone. 

It’s a business and takes brains to 
feed a family right, but it is not an 
unpleasant nor impussible task. 

In looking over your vegetables, if 
you find only a handful of peas, two 
or three carrots, or other odds and 
ends, do not despise them as too few 
to bother with. Here is your chance 
to exercise the inventive skill so dear 
to the heart of the cook. Put the peas 
with the carrots, cook. rhubarb with 
your apple-sauce. Tomatoes combine 
with nearly everything. Do not be 
afraid to try experiments, Even sliced 
orange and onion have been served 
together in salad. Vegetable soup, 
vegetable hash, and salad can take 
care of every possible short-measure. 
If you don’t know a combination, in- 
vent one. Anything is interesting to 
try once. 
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‘The Cap that never fits 


a O harm can come to me from 

coffee or tea,” is what so many 
people say. Yet those same people are 
often quick to note the signs of coffee 


harm in others. 


caffeine. 


Inc. 


Row familiar the danger signals are 
—upset digestion, sleepless nights and 
irritability—all warnings of the ner- 
vous breakdown that lurks just a little 
way ahead. How easy and how de- 
lightful the escape—by drinking de- 
licious Instant Postum instead of the 
beverages that contain the irritant 


Instant Postum is the tempting cereal 
drink made from roasted wheat. It is 
prepared instantly in the cup by the 
addition of boiling water. Its snappy 
flavor is not unlike that of coffee. 


It is safe for everybody in your house- 
hold including the children, and there’s 
nothing in Postum to keep you awake 
even if you drink it at midnight. 


Postum 


Postumi Cereal Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Northern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


EVERY WORTHY GRADUATE 
ASSISTED TO A POSITION 


USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


MUSKEGON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


For Thirty-three Years Michigan’s Leading Business College 
Trains Thoroughlv, Obtains Employment 
for Students Who Can Be Recommended 

for Efficiency. 

NOW is the time to prepare for business 

—to begin a course of study which ac- 

complishes the important purpose of 

giving a START in LIFD. Enroll any 

time, Intensive vocational courses, A 

chance to use to advantage a high 

school or college education. Moderate 
expense, Opportunities for self help for 
students. Address 


E. C. BISSON, Director 
Dept. C. B. O. Box 4 MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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Wid: 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal’ of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
| Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE 

HEADING 

EDGER GR OOVING 

CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
} LATH DRAG 
: SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


CLOVERLAND 
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Bread making with Pillsbury’s Best 
takes about six hours, so that if you 
set your bread snonge at 8:30 in the 
morning you can usually count on be- 
ing through about 2:30 in the after- 
noon, although this time varies some- 
what with the temperature and with 
the strength of the yeast. The way to 
do, however, is not so much to watch 
the time as to watch the way the 
dough rises. 

The Pillsbury process divides into 
five periods, as follows: 

Mixing 

First Rising 

Second Rising 

In the Pans 

In the oven 

Material for four loaves. Larger or 
smaller bakings in proportion. 

2 pints liquid (equal parts water and 
milk, or water alone.) 

2 cakes compressed yeast. 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar. 

2 teaspoonfuls- salt. 

2 tablespoonfuls melted lard (if de- 
sired). 

3 quarts (more or less), Pillsbury’s 
Best, 

Note—The object of yeast in bread 
is to furnish the air cells that make 
the bread light and digestible. Now 
yeast is a plant, something like your 
fern, only when put into the dough, 
and kept warm and fed on the sugar, it 
grows rapidly and in growing sends 
out thousands of little gas bubbles 
that go all through the dough and 
make it rise. When you knead this 
dough, it is to force out the gas bub- 
bles, replacing them with air which 
contains the oxygen necessary to keep 
the yeast active. But just as you 
would not let your fern be chillee, so 
to have your bread rise properly you 
must keep it warm all the time until 
it is done. The temperature is very 
important in bread making. 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit is the proper temperature. 

Mixing 

If flour is chilled, warm and sift 
severl times. Have water luke warm, 
or if you use milk (which makes richer 
bread than all water) it should be 
scalded, i. e., sterilized, in order to 
keep it from souring in the dough. 
Rinse a large sauce pan with cold 
water to prevent the milk from burn- 
ing. Pour in the milk, place on the 
fire, and let it almost boil. It will 
be_-wrinkly on top, agitated, and beady 
around the edge. Remove from fire 
and set aside to cool—about 15 min- 
utes, 

Mash two cakes of compressed yeast 
in half a cup of luke warm water and 
add to the two pints of liquid. Stir 
until completely dissolved. Then add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and two 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Stir until salt 
and sugar are thoroughly dissolved. 

Pour into large pan and stir in 
enough Pillsbury’s Best Flour to make 
a soft batter. Then if shortening is 
desired, stir in well two tabiespoon- 
fuls of melted lard. Beat well with a 


Proper Cooking of Vegetables 


The sooner they are eaten after they 
are gathered the more they will be 
relished. If they must be kept, keep 
them cool. Wash and wrap a wet 
cloth about leafy ones. If vegetables 
are wilted soak them in cold water. 
If starchy vegetables are peeled soak 
them to avoid discoloration. 

Soak head vegetables in water to 
which a little vingar is added. This 
will make the bugs come out, if there 
are any hidden inside, 

Put vegetables on to cook in boiling 
water. Potatoes and starchy ones 
should be covered with water, but 
green and delicate ones should be 
cooked in the least possible water as 
the water dissolves the mineral salts 


Pillsbury Recipe tor Bread 


(Using Compressed Yeast) 


spoon. Work in more flour = 
dough is formed sufficiently stiff to 
turned from the pan to the flow u 
bread board in a mass. 

Coax it into an even mass wi ht 
tips of the fingers. It wil be lum 
and inclined to stick in places, 
have patience. Use a little more fig 
if necessary, and you will soon be 
to work it into a smooth dough 
your fingers. uf 

The dough must not be chill 
therefore, knead quickly and until 
becomes smooth, elastic, and ceases 
stick to the fingers or the board. | 

In kneading, the dough should ; 
pushed with the palm of the hand fi 
ers curved to prevent the dough fi 
flattening out too much, With ev 
push the dough should be turned o 
quarter way round and folded 0 
To be sure that all parts of the do 
are kneaded, cut half through t 
ter, turn inside out, and knead 

Add a litle Pillsbury’s Best” 
from time to time if necessary, 
take care not to make dough too s) 
Allow for the unusual strength ony 
flour. It needs water. 


First Rising 

After kneading, place in 
greased bowl, two or three time 
size of the dough, (a pail is e} 
better), and set in a warm place, } 
from draft. Cover bowl with cloth 
prevent a crust from forming on 
dough. Otherwise it would causi 
streak in the bread. Let dough | 
until about 21% times larger, or at 
three hours. Uncover, double up 
and give dough a good punching 
the pail. This sets the yeast to wk 
ing again and ensures even distru 
tion of air cells. Do not work dof 
too much as it is better to underwi 


than overwork. m4 


Second Rising 

Set away once more until do 
again doubles in size (about one ho?) 
Keep warm, Do not let it rise pc 
much or it will be slow in the pan} 


In The Pans ¥ | 

As soon as light, divide into love 
that will half fill the well-greased p 
Set away in the same temperatur 
before, until the loaves have 
about twice their size (about one?h 
one-quarter hours). To test it hi 
loaf is ready for the oven, flour 
finger and make an impression in- 
If impression disappears, give lo 
little more time. It it remains, 
has risen enough and is ready fo 
oven. 


| 


[ 
a: 
In The Oven a 

When placed in ‘oven, the 1 
should still increase in size @ 
baked in from 40 to 50 minutes. 
not have oven too hot, as — 
should not brown the first ten mi 
and only gradually after that. B/ 
is done when it leaves the side/0 
the pan. Do not cover when- tie 
from oven but let cool gradually. 


and robs them of flavor. Sina 
gently and let the water cook oul! | 
you want to drain it off save if 
vegetable soup. gl 
Keep starchy vegetables cove 
Delicate flavored vegetables are 
if the lid is tilted during the co 
They will not be so strong, am 
be more nearly the natural «0 
Strong vegetables like cabbage ™ 
onions are better if the lid is a 
the bases are allowed to escape. | 
Do not salt vegetables until ie 
are nearly done. The salt makes | 
yield up their juices. j 
Drain vegetables as soon as 
done or they will become stron 
soggy. , 2 
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ite Fair, The third place was a free 
i. to the National Jersey Exposition 
\Minneapolis, Oct. 7 to 14, this year. 
drawing straws Iver lost out. Iver 
f no good” when it comes to taking 
Jaance, he produces the goods! 


| 
Russell Hartley, Past Champion in 
Dairy Work and Graduating into 
an Expert Dairy Farmer. 


] 
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oy Champion Stock Judge 


(Continued from page 10) 


Grant Gallup again won first place 
at the Chatham round-up for the high- 
est score in poultry judging in the Up- 
per Peninsula. Thomas Bomaster, also 
oi Gaastra, and of the same poultry 
club as Grant stood second. These 
two boys attended the Michigan State 
Fair and competed in the judging of 
poultry. The returns of the State Fair 
have not been received. Grant’s prize 
for his judging at Chatham was a pen 
of pure bred Barred Rocks. 

These boys know not only how to do, 
but really do things worth while along 
the lines of dairying and progressive 
agriculture. If the effort of agricul- 
ture is left in their hands there is no 
doubt about the future of Cloverland. 
It is a privilege that every booster for 
Cloverland has to work for the inter- 
est of the boys’ and girls’ calf club 
work or any other club project. It is 
in their hands that the future develop- 
ment of Northern Michigan along ag- 
ricultural lines lies. 


The Cloverland Calf Club was or- 
ganized for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in the live stock industry of 
Stambaugh Township. Money was 
furnished by the local banks on in- 
terest bearing notes payable in one 
year’s time. Fifteen members were 
secured and calves were bought from 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin. Hach 
of these calves were from excellent 
stock whose dams had excellent rec- 
ords in milk producing. 

The work of the club has been along 
the following lines: feeding and care 
of calves, rroper crops to raise to fur- 
nish proner rations, breeding of stock, 
keeping up pedigrees, registering of 
calves, value of pure bred stock, keep- 
ing mill records, testing milk, judg- 
ing of dairy stock, preparing stock 
for exhibition, and discussing the im- 
portance of live stock associations. 
The work of the club has been broad 
in scope and has created much inter- 


Boys and Girls Judging Dairy Stock at U. P. Experiment Station, Where 
State Champions Are Made Every Year. 


est in the township in pure bred live 
stock. In proof of this there was re- 
cently organized in Iron County a 
County Guernsey Association and a 
County Holstein Association. The 
members of Cloverland Calf Club are 
also members of one of the above or- 
ganizations. This club has been as a 
means of establishing a permanent in- 
terest in better live stock in Stam- 
baugh Township and Iron County. 

Iron County is proud of its club 
leader, Miss Mary V. Hall, who is put- 
ting forth every effort to make Iron 
County a leader in agricultural activ- 
ity in Cloverland. 


Save eggs from the best layer for 
hatching. This practice builds up the 
flock. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Yardage and Selling Expense. 


Receipts for Year 1921—489,009 Hogs, 93,348 Cattle, 345,372 Caly 


90 per cent of the Wisconsin Live Stock Shipments billed to Chicago 
pass through Milwaukee. Why not patronize the Milwaukee market? 
We have the facilities and have not advanced the price for the handling 
of shipments, yardage or dockage. Dairy cattle and calves a specialty 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


—— 
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es, 58,939 Sheep, 14,163 Cars 


THE LOST CAR 
“Where is the car?” demanded Mrs. 


Diggs. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Prof. Diggs. 
“Did I take the car out?” 

“You certainly did. You drove it 
to town.” 

“How odd! I remember now that 
after I got out I turned around to 
thank the gentleman who gave me 
the lift and wondered where he had 
gone.’—The American Legion Week- 
ly. 


Kneadfuls 
To be college bred means a four- 
year loaf, requiring a great deal of 
dough, as well as plenty of crust.— 
Hamburg. 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS 


The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 
DAILY CAPACITY: 15,000 HOGS, 2,000 CATTLE, 2,000 SHEEP, 7,000 CALVES 


All Classes of Live Stock in Active Competitive Demands. Chicago 
Market Prices Obtainable at a Considerable Saving in Transportation, 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Caiumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


; Edward Ulseth, 
Cashier; Daniel 
Pierce Roberts, 


Officers : 
Vice Pres. ; 
C. Harrington, 


John D, Cuddihy, Pres. 
Edward F,. Cuddihy, 
Asst. Cashier; 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Michigan 


Bessemer, 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
tron River, Michigan 


Capital, 
Surplus, 


$50,000.00 
$20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Elisworth 8. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


ae Fa a ead 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Officers: 
Bice, Vice Pres.; 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


Ask Your Banker 


gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It 
pays to consult your banker. 


Your banker will 


always 


 ——————————E 


ieee 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


MenomtInee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
1). G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghten National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Earnings .... 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


States Depository 

$200,000.00 
$200,000.00 
$250,000.00 


The Newberry State Bank 


- Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 
pera and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 


Officers and Mebebiit F. P. Bohn, Pres.; 

Fretz, ‘Vice Pres. ; H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 

Chamberlain, Caphice: E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 

Cashier; EB. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


Ww. G. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: KR. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cash- 
ier: Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention, 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


OMficers and Directors: H. L. 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. 1. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

©. S. Bice, Louis G. Waufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Kaufman, Pres. ; 


ae ee, 


October, 


Ironwood Wins State Hono 


(Continued from page 5) E 


met. Unanimous indorsement was ob- 
tained from every legion post in the 
Upper Peninsula. And it may be truth- 
fully said Ironwood obtained unani- 
mous indorsement from the entire 
population of Cloverland. 

These expressions of good will from 
all sources boosted the morale of the 
organized convention forces in Gogebic 
County to the peak and kept their en- 
thusiasm boiling over. There was not 
a misstep, not a slip in the cog any- 
where, and when the big special dele- 
gations of legionaires and business 
men left Ironwood for Ann Arbor, they 
were confident they would win but did 
not relax their utmost efforts until 
they had won. 

The stampede for Ironwood also 
carried about all the other honors the 
state department had to bestow for 
the Upper Peninsula. Dr. Robert B. 
Harkness, of Houghton, was elected 
Department Commander; John J. Her- 
bert, of Manistique, was elected vice 
commander; Rev. Fr. Seifert, ex-army 
chaplin, of Daggett, was elected na- 


OTATO growers of Cloverland are 

given a chance to “play the mar- 

ket” between now and June 1, if 
they so desire, by the Platten Produce 
Company of Green Bay. The company 
has sent out a large number of cir: 
culars to dealers and growers, giving 
them the option of selling direct or 
storing in its warehouses for selling 
at any time the shipper may direct. 
Very liberal terms for handling and 
storage are offered, including the 
benefit of through freight rates at the 
time of selling, and the company also 
agrees to loan the shipper 50 per cent 
of the current market value of the po- 
tatoes at 6 per cent interest at the 
time of storing. 

Following is the circular letter: 


Dear Sir:— 

Do you wish to hold some potatoes for 
jater sale? Would you like to enjoy the 
advantages of storage in transit so your 
potatoes will be near to market where you 
ean take quick advantage of any rise in 
prices? 

IF so, 

Let us know soon as possible how many 
cars you wish to store with us on this 
proposition. 

We will give you a storage receipt for 
any potatoes entrusted to us for later 
sale, and will sell them for your account 
promptly when you tell us to, and we 
guarantee to you, that if the potatoes are 
shipped beyond Green Bay, that the 
through rate of freight shall apply. 

Our charges for storage will be 6c per 
sack, for the first 80 days or fraction 
thereof, and 14%c per sack per month, or 
fraction thereof, thereafter. 

Potatoes shipped to us (for storage and 
future sale) are insured against fire and 
frost after they are received by us, free 
of charge to the shipper. We will make 
no charge for unloading and reloading. 

We guarantee that the through rate of 
freight. shall apply. 

Potatoes intended for storage on this 
proposition must be sorted to 1% in. 
smallest diameter, and must be absolutely 
free from all wet or dry rots, nubbins, 
green ends, or mechanical injuries, and 
be put up in new, even weight, 2% bu. 
Sewed bags, and must be ound or long 
white table potatoes. 

We cannot accept seed potatoes, or po- 
tatoes of a grade inferior to the above 
description, on this proposition. When 
you order your potatoes sold, they will be 
sold at ingoing weights, less the follow- 
ing percentages, which will be deducted 
for natural shrinkages, 

First 15 days or fraction thereof 2%. 
Next 15 days or fraction thereof 14%. 
Next 30 days or fraction thereof 2%. One 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
FE. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly, Vice- President: ‘Ww. J. Cua- 
lip. Second Vice- President: Egg: 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen. 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 

FL Brownialec: eee W. H. 
Seoraitie, A. Bjorkman, W. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Biorn 
ing Gy vos Fugere. 5 


Kim- 
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tional delegate to the national cony; 
tion at New Orleans; Dr. C. W. W; 
er, of » was elec 
twelfth district committeeman, | 
Rev. W. Brown, of Stephene 
elected state chaplin. 

Ironwood and Gogebic County 
much to offer the legionaires 
dedication of the $500,000 | 
building in Ironwood, the dedicat 
of the $300,000 memorial buildi 
Wakefield, the dedication of t 
gebic County Memorial Park, the d 
cation of the “Lonesome Pine, ” and 
best hospitality in the world. — 

It was a big job to land the ¢g 
convention, but Ironwood and 


tertain the visitors. But Ironwood 
Gogebic County will be equal to 
emergency. Already tentative org 
zation is under way to entertail 

thousands of visitors that will com 
Ironwood the latter part of Aug 
1928. And they will be royally en; 
tained, glad they came, and sorry t} 
could not stay longer. 


per cent per month or fraction 
thereafter until March 1st, when th 
itional shrinkage for March will be {4 
April 2%, May 4%. 

We reserve the right to discontin 
ceiving potatoes for storage accoun’ 
time but this will not in any way ef 
the holdings the shipper has 
stored with us. 

All potatoes must be out of ston 
June ist, 1923. 

We will loan you up to 50% of 1 
value of the potatoes at the time | 
with us, charging the usual 5% i 
on such loans. 

Our commission for selling will } 
per 100 Ibs. 

If you are interested in this proposit 
and do not fully understand it, advise} 
and ask questions, we want you to 
understand our proposition. 

We can supply you with new sack 
twine. 

Yours very trul 
(Signed) PLATTEN BRopuG 


SAVE YOUR OWN SEED COR , 


During harvest is the best tin 
the world to select and save seed 
Select an ideal ear from an ideal st} 
and then match it up with all the 
you need for next year. If your yie 
is exceptionally good, save out eno’ 
for two years. Next year mighi 
be so favorable. You lose nothin 
the quantity of seed corn save 
cause it may be used at any tims 
there may be everything to gain. 


Another Effect 4 

“TI tell yuh, Bill, there ain’t ne 
big fish in th’ lake since prohibili 
went into effect!”’—Judge. 


First National Ban 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverlan 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


a Peat bank wants to know 
you and your probler 
The interests of Northeast 
Minnesota are the intere 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by} 
mail. 


4 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


| 


| 
} 
1] 


| 
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CLOVERLAND 


J. P. Bankers Discuss Clover- 


land Business 


fortcomings in melodic treatment— 
Jough all felt sort o‘ proud of the 
jrformance as an artistic effort—clos- 
i with the patriotic hymn, ‘Ameri- 
ithe day’s proceedings climaxed in 
in the Masonic 


e banquet served 
ll immediately 
the arrival of 


4.0 had served 
ih e luncheon, 
yre again the 
“erers, and the 
ieiieonts upon 
{oir skill and the 
¢sellence of the 
pointm ents 
sre profuse. 
\Vice-P r esident 
)H. Hotchkiss of 
je St. Ignace 
jan k acted as 
just-master and 
qeharged his 
ictions most 
»licito usly. 
‘ough not on 
ta program, 
Jdge Fead o f 
I3wberry was 
¢led upon for 
{3 first remarks, 
sponding in his 

ll known grace- 

() style. 

Next came At- 
trney P. M. 
lown, whose ad- 
(38s consisted of 

é historical re- 
iw of St. Ignace 
21 the Mackinac 
(imtry, from the 
ties. 

toy A. Young governor of the Fed- 
«il Reserve bank of Minneapolis, in 
yich district the upper peninsula is 
j.ced, delivered a very telling ad- 
et and was followed by F. X. Mc- 


earliest known 


nald of the Soo, who talked of the 
nsportation of autos 
sits. 


Roger M. Andrews gave one of the 


Male and Female 


i" THE 6,448,366 farmers in the 
United States 6,186,813 are male 
and 261,553 (4.1 per cent) are fe- 
tle, according to one of The World 
‘4nanac census summaries. 
£ the owner-farmers 3,737,326 are 
tles, 187,769 females; of the man- 
€3rs 67,762 are male, 763 female; of 
t) tenant farmers, 2,381,725 are male 
€1 73,021 female. 
Jf the total farm acreage males on- 
tte 929,878,145 acres; females 25- 
1:,40 acres. 


across the 


| 


E. H. Hotchkiss, St. Ignace, Mich., elect- 
ed Chairman Group 1, Michigan 
Bankers’ Association. 


\ (Continued from page 8) 


talks in the style for which he is noted 
as a post-prandial speaker. Sound 
sense and witty humor blend together 
in his remarks with charming effect, 
and all through his speech now in in- 
spiring eloquence and again in happy 
witticism ran the emphasis upon the 
material welfare 
and prosperity of 
Cloverland. 

Other speakers, 
called upon _ for 
“improptus” were 
Mr. Charles Hol- 
den, U. S. collec- 
tor of internal 
revnue at Grand 
Rapids; Mr. Lat- 
ta, vice-president 
of a Minneapolis 
national bank; 
and Mr. Alex Heik 
president of the 
Stockyards Na_ 
tional Bank of St. 
Paul, who were 
visitors at the 
convention. 

Former G over- 
nor W. N. Ferris 
of Big Rapids who 
was one of the 
invited s peakers 
and was on the 
program, was un- 
able to attend. 

Mr. Brown 
closed the meet- 
ing with a brief 
“valedictory.” 

To all the visi- 
tors, whether as 
members of the 
convention or as 
invited speakers, 
the occasion was made a most enjoy- 
able one by the thoughtful and detail- 
ed completeness of the arrangements 
by the First National bank officials 
for their entertainment, and St. Ignace 
has the credit of giving them the “best 
ever” in the association’s history. The 
convention, on its side, brought a num- 
ber of prominent business men of af- 
fairs to St. Ignace whom it was a 
pleasure to meet, and whom we hope 
to see again, 


Farmers in U. S. 


Of the 2,454,746 tenant farmers 
(1920) 1,117,730 tilled on shares; 561,- 
005 (in the south) were “croppers;” 
127,834 were on share-cash basis; 480,- 
027 were cash tenants and 104,987 (in 
the south) were standing renters. Ten- 
ant farmers in 1910 numbered 2,354,- 
676. 

Native white farmers were 76.3 per 
cent of all farmers in 1920, as against 
75 per cent in 1910; foreign-born white 
farmers were 9 per cent, as against 
10.5 per cent in 1910; colored farmers 
14.7 pois cent, as against 14.5 per cent. 
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Parties wishing to’ hold potatoes for later market and whi 
have no facilities for doing so at shipping stations should get 


Our STORAGE IN TRANSIT Proposition 


It should appeal to all who wish to hold for later sale. 


| you want to MARKET your potatoes as fast as you dig. 


you are interested, 


write at once for details. 


Let us sell them for you in either event. 


WRITE NOW 
Right Now to 


PLATTEN PRODUCE CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Cloverland’s 
Gateway | 
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Fe ponsibilit 


Through years of specialized effort, this Bank 
has grown into the position of responsibility 
and confidence which it now occupies as the 
Bill of Lading Bank in a freight center where 
B/L items annually run into billions of dollars. 


On request we will gladly lay specific and graphic 
material before you bearing upon our private wire 
connections and direct methods of serving and sav- 
ing for B/L customers and correspondent banks. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 
The B/L Bank in America’s Freight Center 


lel 


Make Your Mail Box 
Your Bank! 


You can deposit endorsed checks and 
money orders, can make withdrawals or 


consult us regarding 
problems, by mail. 


any of your financial 


Endorse checks, drafts or money or- 
ders as follows: ‘Pay the First National 
Bank for collection and credit to my ac- 
count,” following this with your signa- 
ture as it appears on check or draft. 

It is our constant effort to render bank- 
ing service which is complete, consider- 
ate and convenient—always! 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Excess of $4,000,000 


YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE | EVERY 
MONTH FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 

There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
Most of the balance of what 


we use is imported from foreign coun- 


nually. 


tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has. sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 


produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jtenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Do You Want $5.00 in Cash 
For a Christmas Present ? 


All you have to do to get this $5.00 is write a letter to CLOV- 
ERLAND MAGAZINE giving your experience with any product 
you have used that is advertised in CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. 
The writer of the best testimonial as to the merits of such adver- 
tised product, based upon actual trial, will be given 


$5.00 in Cash 


All testimonials must be in Cloverland Magazine office by No- 
vember 15, in order to make the award for Christmas. 


DEALERS—Interest Your PatronstinjThis Contest 


Get Your Set of 


BOYS’ or GIRLS’ 


Wonderful Books 
I R ESE 


See CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE'S Big Offer 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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New York’s Selfish Purpose 


(Continued from page 7) 


year period. Regarding the savings 
that would be made possible by the 
unification and joint operation of term- 
inal facilities there is at this time no 
general agreement. The estimates of 
the possible savings range from $200,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 a year. 

’ In his recent book “Our Railroads of 
Tomorrow,” Edward Hungerford says: 

“The freight terminal problem of 
the Island of Manhattan alone is to- 
day the greatest single problem of 
transportation in all this land if not 
indeed in all the world.” 

The expense of handling a car‘ of 
freight within the terminal limits of 
New York was on the basis of pre 
war costs $35 a car.. Charges in Chi- 
cago, the second most expensive term- 
inal in the country, average $10 a car. 
Thus the expense at New York over 
the Chicago figures in $25 a car. These 
are prewar costs. 

The Port of New York Authority 
finds that the average tonnage per car 
clearing through the New York term- 
inals was, on the basis of the pre-war 
experience, 13 tons per car, The 
average freight tonnage in and out of 
New York the Port Authority finds 
was 75.000.000 tons. That means that 
the New York terminals handle 5,769,- 
000 cars. It costs $25 more to handle 
each one of these cars than it cost to 
handle them in the second most ex- 
pensive termina] in the world. That 
means that the excess charge on a 
pre-war basis exceeded $144,000,000 
annually. 

That would be serious enough in it- 
self. But tonnage has increased since 
the pre-war period and terminal and 
harbor charges have likewise -in- 
creased. Data compiled by the advo- 
cates of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
plan show that the excess terminal 
charges in the New York harbor are 
approximately $250 000,000 annually. 

All of the available figures indicate 
that $250,000,000 a year is an extreme- 
ly low estimate of the savings thal 
could be effected by the improvement 
of terminal facilities and their joint 
use. 

The National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities has presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as well as before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, fig- 
ures showing that annual savings in 
excess of $300.000.000 could be effected 
through: the pooling of freight car 
eauinpment.. With all these figures in 
mind, the claim that a billion dollars 
a year could be saved in transporta- 
tion and distribution costs becomes 
conservative. 

The agriculturist knows and has 
known for vears that it was due to 
faulty distribution quite as much as 
high transportation costs that the city 
housewife pays so much for the pro- 
ducts she buys while the farmer gets 
so little. In discussing the gan be- 
tween consumers and producers, Chair- 
man Anderson of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Inquiry recently 
said: 

“The movement of fruits and vege- 
tables has increased about four-fold 
in the last 20 vears. and most of the 
terminal markets have long since 
outgrown their facilities. Chicago 
furnishes a consnpicious example of 
how things ought not to be done. 
Some 27 trunk line railroads and 
several boat lines pour in the fruit 
and vegetables sunvlies for nearly 
3.000.000 peovle. These are chiefly 
sold in a section of five or six city 
blocks on a narrow thoroughfare. 

“This market is wholly inadequate 
in size, but the worst feature of the 
situation is its location at a distance 
of from two to four blocks from prin- 
cinle rail and water terminals. Most 
of the fruits and vegetables must be 
handled by wagon or motor trucks 
‘over rough streéts through the most 
congested nortion of the city. None 
of this cartine or rehandling adds in 
anv wav to the value of the product, 
but it does addmaterially to the cost 
of distribution. 

“At this market fruits and vege- 
tahles must be unloaded and then 
reloaded and are frequently back- 


_ wholesale market. 


October, i 


hauled over the same routes by 
dealer purchasers. No inconsider 
able portion is actually carted back 
to the same railroad yard or de 
-from which it was taken to 
Obviously mere 
relocation of Chicago’s wholesale 
district will not materially help it 
unfortunate situation. The city’ 
great need is a wholesale railroa¢ 
terminal for fruits and vegetable 
to which all carriers would have 4 
cess and about which a sufficientl 
commodious wholesale district coul 
be established.” © 
The same sort of thing is going « 
all over the country. Our cities 
outgrown their terminal faciliti 
That is the costly mistake and half 
: 


¢ 


it has been charged up against 
farmer who has become weary of b 
ing the burden. The agriculturist 
izes the necessity of forcing a ne 
deal. He resents being penalized as 
result of metropolitan inefficiency. } 
desires facilities that he can utili 
to effect transportation and dist 
bution reforms that have been lo 
deferred. 

These are the reasons why the Gre 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway pli 
presents such a fundamenval issi 
The proposed waterway would be 
efficient way into the country and | 
efficient way out, It would, moreoyi, 
by the very fact of its existence, co: 
pel New York to institute sweepi 
reforms in connection with its preset 
harbor and terminal practices andt 
would make it highly desirable for | 
the railroads to speed un a progril 
of co-operation upon which the lo 
deferred transportation econo a 
must be based. 


Michigan and the central west ‘mit 
have a water highway to the sea. ~ 


Size of Farms in th 
United States 3 


S. totals, 1910—Under 20° act 

U. 839166; 20 to 49 acres, 14 
839,166; 20 to 49 acres, 14 

100 to 174 acres. 1,516,286; 175 to w 
acres, 978,175; 500 acres and oral 
430. ; 
The 796,534 farms under 20 act, 
as reported for 1920, comprised 
350 farms under three acres in 
268,422 farms from three to nine ac 
and 507,762 farms from 10 to 19 acis 
More than six-tenths of the farms } E 
der 20 acres in size are in the sou 
ern states. Of the farms from 206 
49 acres, likewise, a very large Y 
centage (71.2 per cent in 1920) 


found in the southern states. FS 


More than 45 per cent of all } 
farms in the United States are § 
tween 50 and 174 acres in size. Ii 
group contains, of course, those fair 
which consist of a quarter section) 
land or half of a quarter section. ib 

In the group of large farms were! 
cluded in 1920, 530.795 farms of 17! 
259 acres, 475,692 farms of 260 to 
acres, 149,812 of 500 to 999 acres, 
67,387 of 1.000, acres and over. 
above official census figures are fm 
The World Almanac. & | 
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DAIRY CATTLE AND POULTR 
DUAL EXPOSITION ~~ 


N the steady march towart 
()tionat prosperity two farm I 
mals are making the jourme o( 
gether. 
They are the dairy cow and the ‘2 
On the small farms the casual ria 
visitor cannot help but see th 
major part of the income suppo 
the average family comes from 
barnyard flocks and a tew good @! 
cows. BI 
Although profits from dat 
much larger with respect ] 
labor, feed and year round pro ad 
as compared to the farm flock 
an incidental farm operation, 
ing a good return, poultry keep 
become prominent in all ceca 8 
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Freight plays an important part in 
e situation. It costs im the neigh- 
hood ot $200 to carry a car of po- 
toes from the point where it 1s 
own to the point where it is finally 
nsumed,. This is an average on ail 
rs shipped. 
In other words the farmer pays di- 
ctly or indirectly 47 cents per ewt. 
get his crop of potatoes into the 
inds of the housewite, not counting 
)mmissions and other selling costs. 
hese high rates restrict the districts 
/ which potatoes can be shipped and 
old at a margin of profit. 
/ With the high freight rates goes the 
ortage of coal and Cars. This situa- 
fon is bound to present difficulties 
ove the usual this Fall. The apple 
‘op of the Pacitic-Northwest which 
ormally requires a large number of 
istrigerators during the time when 
ww own crop is exposed to uncercain 
veather is reinforced in its demand 
br cars by a greatly increased potato 
‘cop in that section. 

All these things point to the prob- 
/pility that as soon as the North Da- 
ota, Northern Minnesota and Wis- 
lonsin crop begins to move in large 
olume, the markets to the southward 
dll be flooded with cars of potatoes 
ug and shipped hurriedly to avoid 
leeezing weather, and the result ot 
‘uch flooding will be an inevitable de- 
‘ine and perhaps a disastrous break. 
} Such a result appears inevitable be- 
jause of the lack of storage room in 
iyhich to hold back any considerabie 
hart of the excess crop, and because 
lhe present level of market prices 
joes not favor warehousing and hold- 
ing at points distant from where the 
irop is grown. Under more ta vorable 
onditions the market demand on the 
yart of the consumer promises to be 
lull; under less favorable circum- 
itances, buying may come temporarily 
\o a standstill, especially in case of an 
arly freeze and a subsequent jam ot 
ll-conditioned cars on the market. 

Under conditions such as_ these, 
here must be a radical change in the 
practices of the shipper if ha is to 
javoid serious financial loss. When 
‘here is a strong buying demand the 
lealers in the distributing centers are 
lot so particular about quality. With 
'z00d prices and wide margins of prof- 
it they can afford to take ill-condition- 
iad cars, put them into shape and re- 
sell them at a profit to themselves as 
well as to the grower, but when the 
imarket is dragging and threatened 
with a heavy volume of shipments, the 
dealer can not take chances and break 
ayen. The result is that he fills his 
orders from these shipments and the 
ilk-conditioned stock has to go begging 
jon the market. 
| Even in times of favorable prices 
‘the grower who ships “field-run” is the 
loser in nearly ever instance because 
the practice on such markets as Chi- 
‘cago is to pay for these cars “out 
weights.” 
| This means that when John Jones 
‘ships 700 bushels “field-run” to mar- 
ket, on its arrival, the dealer puts a 
‘grading crew into the car, sorts it out 
‘to No, 1 quality and pays “field-run” 
/prices for the No. 1 stuff, leaving the 
‘rest unpaid for. 
| This practice, I am informed, holds 
| true on other of our large distributing 
markets, and it amounts to this, that 
the grower has given away without 
any return, say one bushel in ten. He 
|had paid freight on this ten per cent 
‘of a carload, amounting to approxi- 
|mately $15 to $20 extra without get- 
‘ting anything back, and in addition 
i gets for his 630 bushels of good 
| No. 1 stock the price of poor ungrad- 
ed stock. 

‘When the market is reasonably 
| strong, as it was last year, this spread 
often amounts to as much as 15 cents 
to 20 cents a bushel, representing a 
toes to the shipper of ungraded pota- 


toes that may range anywhere from 
$40 to $125 and more per car. 

_ Ym a year of bad markets these trade 
\conditions become disastrous to a ship- 
‘per of poor stuff. If in his effort to 
get all the money he can, he includes 
| inferior quality potatoes in his carlot, 
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Busy Grading Spuds 


(Continued from page 6) 


he is likely to be met with an absolute 
rejection of his car upon arrival. Tne 
remedy, as tar as there 1s any remedy 
in the situation, hes in putting up 
each and every carlot shipment in the 
best possible manner. it should be 
graded strictly to and above the re- 
quirements of U. S. No. 1. 

This does not mean that the pota- 
toes are merely to be run over a 
screen, but that in addition to picking 
out the smail potatoes and the dirt, 
the potatoes that are cut, knobby, 
worm-eaten, sun-burned, badly scab- 
bed, growth cracked or otherwise bad- 
ly detaced or injured shouid be picked 
out by hand and lett at home to be 
ted out to the stock where they have 
some real value and where they do 
not damage the chances of the good 
stuff on the market. 

Aiter they are well sorted, potatoes 
should be put in clean, new sacks 
weighed out to uniform weights. 

I have been asked again and again 
whether it will pay to hold, I do not 
know; I do not believe any man 
knows. 1 do believe, however, that if 
the expected flood of shipments in 
September and early October develops, 
the man who gets caught on the mar- 
ket at that time will be the loser, and 
that it will pay to sell on any profit- 
making bulge of the market either be- 
fore or after that time. 

I am reminded of the philosophy 
contained in an old farmer’s observa- 
tion made some time ago. He had be- 
come wealthy without any apparent 
great business training or experience, 
and he summed it all up in tnese 
words: ‘I never lost any money scll- 
ing on a rising market.” 

The man who waits for the highest 
possible market, or the man who hoids 
his crop in the expectation that some- 
thing is going to happen to everybody 
else, is pretty apt to be the loser. Sell 
consistently; sell whenever you can 
get enough out of your potatoes to pay 
the cost of production, but don’t get 
alarmed or rush a carlot of “junk” on- 
to the market in order to save a few 
dollars extra cost and the day or two 
extra time it will take to put it up 
into good shape. That is not market- 
ing—that is “dumping,” and a lot of 
fellows not so fortunate perhaps as 
we, are going to do that very thing— 
to their loss. 

The reputation of Minnesota is at 
stake. If in this year of big crops, we 
will send out only good, well-graded 
potatoes we will hold the markets we 
already have, and we will gain other 
markets on which we can make a prof- 
it in more favorable years. 

The Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture has established a strong 
inspection force at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and is prepared to assist the 
shipper by inspection of cars at those 
points. Cars graded to the U. S. stan- 
dard, accompanied by the state inspec- 
tion, stand a much better chance. of 
going through unrejected than cars 
not so graded and inspected, and it is 
to the interest of every shipper to pro- 
tect himself in every possible way 
against the losses incident to a sea- 
son of heavy shipment, sluggish de- 
mand and possible transportation dif- 

ficulties. 


MINNESOTA’S NEW CHAMPION 
JERSEY 


HE Minnesota yearling record 
has been captured by Patrick’s 
Oxford Belle 462447. She started 
test at 1 year and 10 months of age 
and produced 6,504 pounas of milk aud 
415.02 pounds of butter-fat in class 
AAs 
‘olden Bar’s Foxy Lass 367782 held 
the record with 409.54 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. 
Belle was sired by Panola’s Patrick 
148265; and is out of Baron’s Anabella 
301101. 


J. R. Woods, Austin, is the owner of. 


this cow. 
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“Gan the flapper make her way?” 
asks a professor. She doesn’t have 
to make her way. She has it—Los 
Angeles Record. 
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Taxes Free for 
Five Years! 


This is one of the inducements Menominee 
County, Michigan, offers the new settler, and 

Think of it—no taxes 
This gives the new Set- 


it is a mighty big item. 
to pay for five years! 

tler a chance to conserve his capital for de- 
velopment; and get a good start. Then, when 
tax-paying time comes after five full years of 
development he has land under production 
with profitable crops to harvest and is able 
to pay his share of taxes like other farmers. 
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Corn on One of C. I. Cook’s Farms in Menominee County That Made 


60 Bushels Shelled Corn to the Acre. 


Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County has more cheese factories than any coun- 
ty in the State of Michigan. 

Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan: (1) in the number of farms, (2) in percentage 
of improved acres; (3) in value of farms; (4) in number of 
dairy cows; (5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes, (9) in small fruit; (10) 
in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (42)- in wyey (43 yan 
wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) in rural libraries; (16) in 
rural school attendance; (17) in percentage of high school 
attendance (state record.) 

Menominee County now has 2,300 farmers and there is am- 
ple room for 2,300 more on undeveloped cut-over land, that 
may be purchased at a low price on long, easy payment terms, 
and which will be free of taxes for five years to the actual 


settler. 


For Further Information, Write: 
Irving Kirshman, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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UMORITE is the cheapest of all farm 
dynamites—it does not give you a head- 
ache from handling it...... and, in addition, 
it is non-freezing. You can use it right on 
into winter-time. 
Dumorite hasapproximately the same strength 
as 40% dynamite, stick for stick, and shoots 
with the slow heaving action of 20%. A 
box of 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite costs the 
same as 100 sticks of 40%—one-third more 
dynamite per dollar. 
Send for 105-page Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives. 


It’s free and gives complete instructions for using 
dynamite on the farm. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Iil. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
shall County. 278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. The top price—20c per pound— 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calf. 92 Short- 
horn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 
Qc above the average for the calves of any other breed. 


T 


_ Hinished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 
and Kansas City markets. 

_ There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 
the world’s richest agricultural section. 


__ AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LS EE LRT PERETTI CE 


S$). 
$5.00—CASH FOR YOU—$5.00 


Get busy. Your testimonial as to the merits of any product ad- 
vertised in Cloverland Magazine may win the prize. Contest 
closes November 15. 
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Dairy Demonstration at Farmers’ Round-up | 


President Friday Boosts U. P. 


(Continued from page 9) | 


seeing demonstrations and listening 
to talks by experts, and have a “bully 
good time” thrown in tor good meas- 
ure. The big ieature of the day at 
Chatham was the biowing up or two 
acres Of stumps by President s#'riday, 
the largest land-civaring biast in the 
history ot Michigan. 

Increasing attention that has been 
given to Boys’ and Girls’ Club work in 
the Upper Peninusouia resulted in the 
biggest camp ever held at the station 
In conjunction with the kKound-Up. 
The totai enrollment this year was 
174, including twenty-three club lead- 
ers and extension workers. There 
were sixty girls and ninety-two boys. 
Miss Ruth Cresswell, in charge oy 
girls’ club work in the Upper renin- 
sula, and A. G. Kettunen, in charge 
of the boys’ club work, supervised the 
camps and had charge of the four 
days’ instruction courses held in ad- 
vance ot the Round-Up. 


The program for the Round-Up and 
the previous day’s meeting for exten- 
sion workers was in charge of Super- 
intendent McMillan. 

Iron county repeated its achieve- 
ments at round-ups and county fairs 
in the past by claiming the lion’s 
share of honors in the judging con- 
tests, the teams trom that county 
winning the sheep and pouitry awards. 

The counties represented by the 
clubs were: Chippewa, Luce, School- 
craft, Delta, Menominee, Dickinson, 
Tron, Gogebic and Houghton, with a 
total enrollment of 1/4, including 
twenty-three club leaders and exten- 
sion workers. There were sixty girls 
and ninety-one boys. 

In the poultry judging contests Iron 
County took first place, Grant Gallup, 
of Gaastra, winning the pen of chick- 
ens awarded by the experiment sta- 
tion. Individual honors for the poul- 
try contests went to Thomas Bomas- 
ter of Gaastra, second; Rose Mayers, 
of Gabley, third; Albert Hoholik, of 
Manistique, fourth, and Lawrence Ba- 
nenick, of Manistique, fifth, 

Individual honors in the general 
live stock contests went to Andrew 
Waite of Iron County, and Francis 
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Pellitier, of Luce County. These boy; 
won the pedigreed calf and the pig| 
respectively. Honors in the live stocl| 
contests, by counties were awarded aij 
follows: lron, 1,534 points; Luce, 1, 
388; Baraga, 1,407; Dickinson, 1, 
397; Houghton, 1,374; Schoolcraft, 1,) 
360; Gogebic, 1,336. 

Harry Monroe, of Schoolcraft Coun) 
ty, received the greatest number o. 
points in the dairy judging contests] 
The rating by cvuunties, follows| 
Schoolcraft, 919; Iron, 912; Gogebic 
850; Dickinson, 763; Luce, 668; Bar 
aga, 550 (two contestants only); Del! 
ta, 237 (one contestant only.) 

Iron County also won first place i1| 


the canning demonstrations, witl| 
Luce and Menominee second and thir( 
respectively. 


First place in the potato demonstra 
tions went to Schoolcraft County 
with Houghton and Menominee sec 
ond and third. 

Among those who attended fron| 
Marquette were: George E. Bishop) 
secretary-manager of the Upper Pen) 
insula Development Bureau; Senato| 
Frank A. Vandenboom; J. W. Adri 
ance, Dr. A. W. Deadman, Lawrence 
Tucker, Louis and James Pendill, Jo) 
seph Fay and Prof, L. A. Chase. 
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It was the morning of the ney 
curate’s first sermon, and he was mos) 
anxious to make a good impression) 
As he was rather a vain young man hi 
turned to the old verger and aske( 
sotto voce: “Could you get me { 
glass? A small one will do.” Thi 
verger hurriedly departed, but soo! 
returned with something under hij 


coat. “I know what it is to be ner 
vous,” he said kindly. “I’ve brough) 
you a whole bottle.’ The curati 


blushed and gasped, for he was not ¢ 
drinking man. “Bu—but—” he began) 
“Ssh!” said the verger. “I’d neve! 
have got it if I hadn’t said it was fo) 
you.” — The Argonaut (San Fran 
cisco). 


Buy or build a grain sprouter, giv) 
the hens nice green feed from it, ani 
see how egg production will increase 


® ,WhereZBoys',Clubs Shine at Experiment Station Camp i 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine, 


at the camp grounds adjoin- 
the cemetery on September 21. 
lreds of whites gathered about 
scamp in the evening expect- 

to witness some preliminary 
nonies, but all they saw was 
an faced braves watching the 
ws mechanically preparing the 
ing meal and camp for the night. 
tly next morning visitors com- 
red to arrive, and by noon the 
; grounds were filled. The unveil- 
xf the tablet was scheduled for 
lock in the afternoon and the 
ds pressed about the burying 
id. The Indians, however, asked 
all whites be excluded from the 
ftery with the exception of Dr. 

eshield, the interpreter, R. B. 
g), who had been a close personal 
61 of Chief Edwards and was chair- 
) of the day, and the writer who 
\to deliver an address. Mr. Webb 
yined to the 
»d on the out- 
| of the fence 
) significance 
le ceremony 
Bwas about to 
arformed and 
piacredness of 
eites for such 
‘musual occa- 
)} 

/young Indian 
yen then un- 
ji the tablet. 
nef Annawabi 
diately ad- 
rssed the 
>, speaking 
ie Chippewa 
niage. He said 
3people were 
de affected by 
e kindness of 
ewhites and 
a they would 
ays cherish 
gant memor- . ; 
3 i the event. pete 
fnawabi ex- 
zed that the 
ni of Chief Ed- 
18 and his 
f{ Pentoga, would not be trans- 
t from their resting place to the 
ycemetery, as had been requested, 
he his people believed the Great 
if Would become angry at such a 
sration. He anounced that he and 
s;ssociates had placed offerings of 
bico about the graves of the de- 
rd and that later this tobacco 
Nl be gathered up and smoked or 
€ed. In this manner he said they 
11 smoke and chew with the spirits 

e departed and hold communion 
t them, 

Cef Scott, also expressed grati- 
dito the whites and declared the 
; Spirit was blessing the event, 
aing the sun to shine and the 
iS of the lake to be calm,” and 
itiut a semblance of feeling against 
8)ale faces who had taken their 
wiry from them he said, “may the 
his spring up in multitudes as 
€ as the blades of grass and be- 
| prosperous.” 

Ej address also was given in the 
liewa language. 

2 writer than gave a historical 
fh of Iron County and diverged 
m what from the theme incident to 
lf ccasion to impress the whites up- 
) eir responsibilities in relation to 


Life Size Painting of Chief Edwards 
Serves as Monument to His Tribe. 


A Big Indian Pow Pow 


(Continued from page 8) 


men of other colors, and of the duties 
of American citizens to their own gov- 
ernment. 


Following these exercises Dr. White- 
shield, who had interpreted the Indian 
speeches with all their oratorical ef- 
fect, was taken into the tribe as an 
honorary member, The Indians then 
moved over to the camp grounds 
where the great “victory dance” was 
held, a ceremony depicting great joy. 
This was followed by other dances less 
impressive and patent to the occasion 
but none the less interesting to the 
spectators, 

In the evening a barbecued steer 
was served to the Indians and about 
500 whites, but there was not enough 
to feed the entire crowd. After supper 
there was a Pow Wow and dancing 
about the camp fire until the crowds 
gradually disappeared and left the In- 
dians alone with the spirits of those 
in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds 
under a clear star- 
lit open sky. 

The following 
day no set pro- 
gram was ar- 
ranged but the In- 
dians played 
games of LaCross, 
“shinny,” Mocca- 
sin and gave 
many of their 
dances. On the 
twenty - fourth, 
Sunday, they put 
on a historical pa- 
geant that wasim- 
pressive and edu- 
cational, and 
which attracted 
another big crowd 
of whites. The 
pageant depicted 
the Chippewas in 
camp and the ar- 
rival of a family 
from an enemy 
tribe and which 
was taken into 
the Chippewa 
tride instead of 
being annihilated. While the Chip- 
pewas were engaged in dancing the 
chief noticed the waring tribe in 
canoes on the opposite side of the 
lake. The chief immediately raised a 
red flag of war, but the approaching 
Indians raised a white flag of peace. 
As the canoes drew near the two 
chiefs held a conference, each giving 
excellent addresses on peace to their 
respective tribes, which were inter- 
preted by Dr. Whiteshield. A family 
of the visiting tribe was then taken 
into the Chippewa tribe as a ceremo- 
ny of welcome. Felicitations of good 
will ended the program for the day and 
the encampment. 

The Indian cemetery will now be- 
come a historical mark in Iron County 
and will be featured as one of the 
most interesting and attractive places 
in the county for tourists to visit. The 
old camp ground adjoining the ceme- 
tery is still in private hands but this 
may later be purchased and set aside 
as a public park. The cemetery and 
the little houses over the graves will 
be kept in good condition and safe- 
guards will be established to prevent 
vandalism and desecration of the 
grounds so sacred to the Indians. 


= 


| 
| 


ands. 


“Be sure you are right.” You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


jour pocketbook. 


Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 


Sounty Agricultural Agent 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


Offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 


_/eturns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


_————— a 


That Hunting 


Trip 


CLOVERLAND’S | tall wooded 
trails, and its abundance of game—deer and 


timber, its 


partridge—attracts thousands of hunters, an- 
nually, to its shores. 


Moreover, the 1200 or more touring high- 
ways, piercing the very heart of the shaded 
forests, is an added incentive which is bring- 
ing increasing numbers of hunters into Upper 
Michigan every year. 

PLAN YOUR HUNTING TRIP for CLOVER- 
LAND, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
Write, today, for Maps and Detailed Litera- 
ture. 


(he 
Upper Peninsula 
Development 
Bureau 
of 
Michigan 


Marquette, Michigan 


ake Your 
hoice 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 
to rail transportation. 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 


J.W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR 
GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ee 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than the fif- 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


FARM FOR SALE—In Menominee County 

the Corn Belt of Cloverland, where the 
growing season is long and the climate 
warm, all crops grow to perfection. Nen- 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that are 
attractive to.a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
Inquire about this, 


resident owner offers to sell excellent | earliest date possible. 

dairy and stock farm of 275 acres. 130 | Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 

cultivated, balance pasture with spring zine. 

creek, excellent clay soil, on main road = a a a ref — = ae 
2 WANTED—A practical stockman would 


one mile to town, stuccoed house 28 x 382, 
horse barn 28x30, cow and hay barn 
30 x 60, also drilled well, wood shed, tool 
house, orchard, etc. Price $26 acre. This 


like to get in touch with owner of im- 
proved farm with grazing land adjacent, 
that would want te go in on a live stock 


farm is most value for money ever offered proposition on share basis. Best of ref- 
in this county. Write to W. H. Osborn, erences. Address Box 25, %Cloverland 
Magazine. 


Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—Position as bookkeeper, cash- 

ier and stenographer in summer resort 
hotel, Ten years experience in one Chi- 
cago hotel and_ thoroughly understand 
systemizing hotel work. In perfect health 
but desirous of getting into the country 


COUNTY AGENT with years successful 
experience wishes to manage farm or 

connect with development proposition, 
Address Box 80, Cloverland Magazine. 


FOR SALE—Registered Oxford Down 


CLOVERLAND 


: ~ Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 


for the summer. Best of references. 
Write Box 95, %Cloverland Magazine. 


Ram and Ewe Lambs. Also yearling 
and aged ewes at farmers’ prices. W. D. 
McGill & Son, Templeton, Wis. 


$500 SECURES 105-ACRE FARM—8 cows 


and heifers, horses, tools included; 8- 2 
room house, barn, poultry house, Only WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
$2050, 4%, down. Page 29S Free Catalog. for sale, give particulars and lowest 
Strout Farm Agency 814, D S, Ford Bldg., | price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Detroit, Mich. Falls, Wis. 


CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or winrows. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold 
in every state. Only $25 with fodder tie- 
ing attachment. Testimonials and cata- 
log FREE showing picture of Harvester. 
Process Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


I WANT FARMS for cash buyers. Will 
deal with owners only.. R. A. McNown, 
315 Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


FARM WANTED—About 160 acres, no 


rock, sand or swamps. Partly cleared = = 
close to good town, in Cloverland district. FOR SALE—160 acres heavy timber, good 
Give full particulars and lowest price. land. Make fine farm. Write C. W. 
30x 80, Cloverland Magazine. Lightfoot, Gladstone, Mich. 


Timbered Lands a Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Courties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Also a couple of well improved 


In, tracts of size to suit. 


Cut-over lands, easy terms. 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


P () { h D Remainder Easy Terms 

ay ne- ourt own Low Interest 

} This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 


We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
| direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 

community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 


i gain. All correspondence confidential. 


| SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 

or 

GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 

| GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


- - DETROIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
h M. E. O'BRIEN, President 


Opportunities for agents with this Progressive Company. Write the Home Office 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


U. P. Institute a Permanent 
Institution | 


(Continued from page 6) 


and trained workers engaged, and then 
the Institute had to be wideiy adver- 
tised to insure atcendance. Ninety 
Methodist churches and their cougre- 
gations of the Upper Peninsula un.ted 
in these efforts. The purpose o: the 
Institute was preached from the pul- 
pit, taiked abont at Hpworth ucague 
meetings, aid heralded by the press. 

Response to the urgent invitations 
was almost amazing at the very open- 
ing of tne Instituce. Preachers and 
church jeaders were there as expect- 
ed, but the best of all was the attend- 
ance of the young people, and still 
more important was their enthusiasm 
for religious instruction and Christian 
work. There were 425 registrants for 
the week. Interest increased as the 
week passed, culminating in the glor- 
ious Rally Day, which closed the ses- 
sions. 

So remarkable was the success of 
the first Institute that hopes are en- 
tertained that the attendance will be 
doubled next year, and predictions of 
this nature were freely made during 
the closing day at the camp grounds. 
The matter of finances for further 
improvement and buiiding was prac- 
tically settled by the handsome offer- 
ings, and it is quite certain that a new 
dining hall will be built so that the 
structure used this year may be con- 
verted into a dormitory. The taber- 
nacle is pronounced large enough for 
several years to come, but improve- 


Large Increase in 
Purebred Females 
on the Farms 


HEN farmers adopt purebred 
W sires to head their herds and 

flocks it is not long before the 
percentage of purebred females in- 
creases noticeably. This encouraging 
tendency toward more rapid improve- 
ment of live stock has been brought 
out by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the Better Sires— 
Better Stock campaign. Of a total of 
more than 300,000 female animals list- 
ed by farmers who have agreed to 
keep nothing but purebred sires, more 
than 35 per cent are of pure breeding. 
On these farms scrubs have practically 
disappeared. For the larger animals 
the reports show that only 2.4 per cent 
of the females are scrubs and, of 
course, the males are of pure blood 
as that is the basis on which the farms 
are listed. 

The poultry flocks owned by these 
farmers are particularly well bred, 
only 1.3 per cent of the female birds 
being listed as scrubs. More than 68 
per cent of a total of 610,000 birds are 
entered on the list as standard-bred, 
Among the herds of swine there are 
very few scrub sows—only 1.1 per 
cent. Nearly two-thirds of them are 
purebred. 

This Federal-State effort to improve 
the live stock and poultry of the coun- 
ry has now brought in a membership 
campaign that represents nearly a 
million head of animals and poultry. 
Farmers who have become members 
have sent in interesting accounts of 
their experiences in improving their 
animals and their bank accounts. 
Other farmers who are taking part 
in the work are invited by the denart- 
ment to send in their individual ex- 
periences as well as those of com- 
munity organizations engaged in the 
improvement of live stock. Definite 
facts and figures should be included 
whenever possible. 


Save Surface, fave All 
If paint is as affective a preserva- 
tive as the advertisements say, the 
present crop of flaprers ought to reach 
a well-preserved old age.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 
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ments will be made before the f 
meeting, The grounds also w 
further improved and the South 
Railroad company will be ask 
build a station and platform an 
vide an agent during the Insti 
that tickets may be validated 
greater facility. Several lots 7h 
been sold, upon which private cott 
will be erected. y 
Special efforts will be made t¢ 
tain speakers of national prominé 
for next year, and a tentative prog 
for the 1923 sessions will be on 
the first considerations. Requeaay 
year could not be made in time— 
Michigamme in the schedule of s 
of the men sought, including Bis 
William A. Quayle, but conditions 
more favorable for next year. — 
yet, the Institute this year was a 
mendous success without even 
noted orator as a drawing card, w. 
makes the splendid results all 
more gratifying. It is typical of 
onward march of Christianity in ¢ 
of a prevailing, but none the less 
ronious opinion, that unalter 
chances have taken place in civi 
tion during the past few years | 
will make the younger generation 
susceptible to religious thought 
righteous conduct. Youth respon¢ 
the call. of the Master and the te 
ings of Christ now the same as ‘4 
as thirty-seven life service ple} 
and hundreds of conversions at} 
Institute have clearly demonstrat 


Statement of Ownership, } 
agement, Circulation, Ete., | 
quired by the Act of Congre: 
Aug. 24, 1912, of the Clee 
land Magazine, published mct 
ly at Menominee, Michigan. | 
October, 1922. 

| 


i 
1 
| 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, a 
County of Menominee, ss. ch 
Before me, a Notary Public in ar, 
the State and County aforesaid, peri 
ly appeared R. M. Andrews, who, h 
been duly’ sworn according to k 
poses and says that he is the publi 
the Cloverland Magazine, and_ thi 
following is, to the best of his kn 
and belief, a true statement of the 
ership, management, ete., of the 
said publication for the date shown 
above caption, required by the Act cA 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in sectioi4 
Postal Laws and regulations, print} 


the reverse of this form, to-wit: z | 


a/t 


1. That the names and address 
the publisher, editor and business 
agers are: aa 
Publisher, R. M. Andrews Menoiii 
Michigan. %. 
Managing Editor, H. A. Perry, Mp 
inee, Mich. = | 
Business Managér, P. C. MunrocM 
nominee, Michigan. } 
2, That the owners are Herald-1A0 
Company. = 
R. M. Andrews, Menominee Mich, 
P. CG. Munroe, Menominee, Mich.| 
B. W. Donnell, Menominee, Mich, | 
A. CG. Seidl, Menominee, Mich. | 
3. That the known bondholde 
gagees, and other security holde 
ing or holding 1 per cent or mon : 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or OU! 
curities are: None. ¥ 
4. That the two paragraphs next? 
giving the names of the owners, 
holders, and security holders, if an} 
tain not only the list of stockholde 
security holders as they appear UP} 
books of the company but also, 1 
where the stockholuer or securi 
appears upon the books of the co 
trustee or in any other fiduciary Tt 
the name of the person or corpora’ 
whom such trustee is acting, is give 
that the said two “paragraphs” 
statements embracing affiant’s fu 
ledge and belief as to the circu 
avd conditions under which stock 
and security holders who do n 
upon the books of the comnan 
tees, hold stock and securities. 
pacity other than that of a bona f 
er; and this affiant has no reasol 
lieve that. any other person, ’ 
er corporation has anv interes 
indirect in the said stock, bonds 
securities than as so stated bv 
hk. M. ANDRE 


Sworn to and subscribed befo 


4th day of October, 1922. 
7 °o HA 


(My Commision expires Dee. 2nd 


(Official Advertisement ) 


Herd of Pure Bred Holsteins in Gogebic County 
Settlers Make Good 

WHERE— 
f There are friendly banks 

/ WHERE— 
i Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
P WHERE— Rent : Mae 
| Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
i WHERE— 
Herds are free from tuberculosis 

WHERE— 
| Farmers have milling associations 
| WHERE— 
Boys and girls have active clubs 
/ WHERE— 
Land clearing is done co-operatively 
| WHERE— 
Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
_ WHERE— 

Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 


* WHERE— 
Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 
~WHERE— 
An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— 
Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— 
Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 
ress in the United States 
WHERE— 
Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


\Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
|they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
|make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


For special or detail information, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


| County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Take No Chances 


Where rainfall is uncertain, quality of soil is doubtful, markets 
are remote, for cattle or sheep ranching, specialized or diver- 
sified farming. A failure one year will eat up the profits for 
the next five. Because of these uncertainties the wide-awake 
stockman or practical farmer is turning to CLOVERLAND, 
where rainfall is assured in late summer and early fall, where 
good soil produces luxuriant growth of clover and grasses, 
pastures are always green, and markets are only a night’s 
ride distant. 


20,000 Acres of Good Cut-over Land 
in This Proven Agricultural Region 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


—await the stockman, farmer or investor at most liberal 
terms. This tract is situated in Gogebic County, Michigan, 
the most rapidly developing county, agriculturally, in the 
United States, because of its splendid soil, climate, transporta- 
tion facilities, home markets for farm produce, and nearness 
to the great live stock markets at Milwaukee, Chicago and 
St. Paul: 


Sheep Ranch on the Fertile Lands of Cloverland 


See the Official Advertisement of 
Gogebic County on This Page 


Then consider the fact that we have 20,000 acres in this 
county. that has an official land policy and backs up agricul- 
tural enterprise. It is a tremendous advantage to buy land 
for development or investment in such a county. It will pay 
you to investigate this proposition, even if you do not think 
you are prepared to buy at this time, 

Personally conducted tours into the land until snow flies. 
Maps and detail information upon request by letter, wire or 
personal call. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO. 


McCormick Building CHICAGS 


Pancake Flour | 


What is the secret of perfect pancakes? 


HE SIMPLE TEST pictured above 

proves beyond question why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such light, fluffy, tender 
and delicious pancakes. 


High-grade Wheat Flour 


Any food expert will tell you that if you wish 
toserve perfect pancakes there is nosubstitute 
for creamy white, fine textured wheat flour. 
Many other ingredients, such as ordinary 
corn meal, are cheaper. That is why so many 
pancake flours contain so much of it. But 
Pillsbury uses only the best qualityingredients, 


PILLSBURY FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS « U.S.A, 


including the same high-grade, rich wheat 
flour you yourself use in baking bread or cake. 

The quality and quantity of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour give your cakes a new 
and distinctive flavor—a delicate, golden brown 
color. They are delicious to eat and easy to digest. 


So Easy to Make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking powder, no eggs,no milk— 
just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. No 
mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Serve these 
perfect pancakes tomorrow. Give your family a 
tempting breakfast—with the nourishment of real 
wheat flour and plenty of it. 


MILLS COMPANY 


“Make this test yourself 


- Durum Flour 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. i 
Note the creamy white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour —the complete absence of 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s q 
Pancake Flour makes such per- | 
fect pancakes. | 


Try this test with 
any other pancake flour. 


| 


; 
Pillsbury’s Family I 
of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour © 
Health Bran 


Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 


Farina 


eS LS 
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Pays for itself. 

Saves the eyes- 

Lights the home. 

Pumps the water. 

Tumbles the churn. 

Separates the cream. 

Turns the grindstone. 

Runs the sewing machine. 

Increases production of eggs: 

Operates the milking machine. 

Operates the washing machine. 

Makes better living conditions. 

Increases value of your property- 

Operates the electric vacuum cleaner. 

Supplies power to run the fanning mill. 

Increases the attractiveness of the home. 

Keeps the children contented on the farm. 

Makes the hired help much better satisfied. 

Is excellent insurance and protection against fire. 

Heats the flat iron and saves time on ironing day. 

Quickly does the chores about the house and barn. 

It lights the yard and all the buildings on the farm. 

Costs less to operate than coal oil lamps and lanterns. 

Provides greater safety —especially for the children. 

Serviced by the largest organization of its kind in the world. 

Affords electrical service 365 days and nights of the year- 

Provides power for clipping the horses and shearing the sheep. 

Is built to render electrical service wherever it may be desired. 

Gives the farm wife many conveniences to which she is entitled. 

Gives a bright, clean and odorless light at the touch of a button. 

Can be installed now and paid for at the customer’s convenience. 
Delco-Light Exide batteries are especially built to operate with Delco-Light. 
Makes it possible to do the chores more rapidly and with greater safety after dark. 
Bears the guarantee of the world’s largest and greatest manufacturer of lighting plants. 
Assures you of a plant simple in design, sturdily built of best materials and rigidly tested. 


A life test plant has given the equivalent of more than 35 years of service on the average 
installation without appreciable wear or up-keep costs. 


Just as methods of farming have made machinery necessary in the field and barn so Delco- 
Light is an essential both in the home and in the barn. 


Delco-Light has been tested and proved practical, economical and efficient for your use in 
over 160,000 homes. 


Delco-Light design embodies the best mechanical features, such as, air cooling, direct connec- 
tion between engine and generator, overhung armature, self-cranking and one place to oil. 


The simplicity, the durability, and the efficiency of Delco-Light have been achieved through 
the untiring efforts of Delco-Light engineers and the refining influence of its years of experi- 
ence in the homes of its thousands of satisfied users. 


Dep endable 7 GENERAL 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION. 


Please send 
me without obligati 
catalog, new prices and Ht oene aton, ean 


rember, 1922 
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First 


Fertile cut-over land in a region where 
rainfall is assured in midsummer and fall, 
purchased at a low price on long terms 
so that the settler may have a chance to 
live well while he clears his land and 
makes improvements, free from worry 
over meeting payments. In other words, 
the setter must have a chance to make 
the land gradually pay for itself. 


Good Dairy Cows Will 
Do More to Help You 
Build a Farm Home in 
Northern Minnesota Than 
All Other Farm Activities 
Combined. 


Second 


Good dairy cows that provide a depend- 
able cash income the year round. North- 
ern Minnesota is well adapted for dairy- 
ing, and even in its undeveloped stage 
contributes a large portion of butter-fat 
that places Minnesota in the lead in but- 
ter production. Good pasture may be 


obtained by brushing and seeding the land 
between stumps—clearing may be done 
later. 


Third 


Land clearing may be done more easily 
and cheaply after cows or sheep have 
pastured among the stumps. An acre 
cleared is cleared forever and produces a 
crop every year. It goes into permanent 
improvements and soon begins to meet 
payments on the land through the me- 
dium of the dairy herd. Cleared land is 
the last step and brings comfort, happi- 
ness and prosperity. 


Good Dairy Cows Will 
Do More to Help You 
Build a Farm Home in 
Northern Minnesota Than 
All Other Farm Activities 
Combined. 


There is no “guess work” about farming in Northern Minnesota when you farm as nature intended— 


with dairy cows, live stock and root crops. 


There is no ‘‘guess work” about buying good land on 


such easy terms that the land can be made to pay for itself, when you buy from us, because we own 
the land, have no commissions to pay or obligations to meet other than the provisions of the long- 


time contract between the purchaser and ourselves. 


We own thousands of acres of good cut-over 


land on which any man with energy and perseverence, plus the advantage we give him in deferred 


payments, can make a success of farming and in a few years own his own farm home. 


to work your way into proprietorship of a farm, write us. 


Cloquet Lumber Company 


Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company 


If you want 


Northern Lumber Company 
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Moisture-Proof 
_ Vermin-Proof 
Non-Cracking 
Non-Chipping 
Heat-Retaining 
Sound-Deadening 


" 


\\ QUICK WORK WITH 


Sort time and money by covering your walls and ceilings, or making partitions, with Carey Board. It comes 
in large panels which you or anyone can put up with a knife and hammer. 


Use one or two of your idle days this winter to make your home beautiful and more comfortable. Zero weather 
does not hamper remodeling with Carey Board. 


It makes a sightly, clean, smooth wall in neutral colors or realistic wood finish that never can crack, that does 
i not have to dry out, and does not call for painting, papering, or decorating. 


Carey Board is superior to all other wallboards because of its unique internal moisture-proofing and insulation. 
It keeps the house cool in summer and warm and dry in winter. Why not get the best? 


If your dealer does not handle Carey Board please send us a postal card and we will mail you sample and descrip- 
tive literature with name of the nearest dealer who can supply you. He will also tell you just what it will cost for a 
the space you have to cover. S 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 
(Wholesale Only) eyek | a 
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Blueberries Will Reclaim ‘‘Pine Barrens” 


‘ RANTING that conditions, cli- 

matic and otherwise, are fa- 
Bp vorable in the northern sec- 

tions of Michigan, Wisconsin 
Viinnesota—where lumbering has 
the premier industry for a decade 
ore—there are unlimited possi- 
3s for the development of a vast- 
rofitable blueberry industry in 
sections, according to Dr. A. W. 
man, ot Marquette, Michigan, 
has returned from an investiga- 
of the blueberry fields of Maine. 
Jeadman represented the Upper 
isula Development Bureau of 
igan while engaged in this work, 
his report Dr. Deadman present- 
ets and figures which set forth, 
ly, the vast extent to which the 
erry fields of Maine are being 
rated, and the enormous profits 
‘ realized from the industry. A 
aratively slight investment, the 
t points out, will yield a 70 per 
return in from two to three years. 
‘figures are based entirely on 
has actually been accomplished 
aine, and are used as a basis of 
might be possible for this re- 


@ movement to determine the 
mic value of the berry crop of 
north country and the possibili- 
for its development as a profit- 
industry began a short time ago 
step toward the reclamation of 
ast a part of this region’s so- 
i “pine barrens.” There are thou- 
$ of acres of such lands in Upper 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
upon which jack pine and blue- 
as are the only existing vegeta- 
and upon which nothing else of 
, apparently, will thrive. 
ce persistent reports have cred- 
the owners of similar areas 
ghout Maine with realizing huge 
8 on the development of the ber- 
dustry, it was recently decided 
in, if possible, how it was being 
The matter was taken up by 
evelopment Bureau as a part of 
sneral development program, and 
Jeadman, an authority on plants, 
dispatched to Maine to bring 
''the facts. His report reveals 


‘interesting features. 
ther than permitting the berries 
mply grow at random, the cut- 


d 


Cluster of Blueberries as They Grow in Cloverland, on 


Biveeteeon . 


over, hardwood areas, where the ber- 
ry 18 tound in largest quantities, are 
caretully cultivated. Tnis is accom- 
plished by burning the berry bushes 
every three years with straw, hay or 
oil, and it is done in the spring, be- 
fore the frost is out of the ground, 
Care must be exercised not to injure 
the roots of the plant trom which 
spring the new bushes. The new 
sprouts do not bear fruit the first 
year, but produce a very heavy crop 
the next two years, at which time the 
bushes are again caretully burned and 
other brush cut and removed. The 
burning distributes the seed over the 
entire area until all of the ground be- 
tween the original bushes is covered 
with berry plants. 

It is apparent, therefore, that three 
years are required to fully cultivate 
the field, and that the profit realized 
from the ultimate crop must be spread 
over the three-year period. 

“Some authorities advise slight har- 
rowing, rather than burning, but this 
method has not succeeded and cannot 
result favorably,” Dr. Deadman de- 


clares, “for the blueberry plant has, 


certain physiological peculiarities in 
which it differs fundamentally from 
the ordinary plants of agriculture. 
When given the kind of care, protec- 
tion and nourishment usually bestow- 
ed on cultivated crops, the blueberry 
sickens and dies. The reason is that 
the healthy blueberry plant has on 
its roots a minute fungus which, un- 
like most fungi, is beneficial rather 
than injurious, for it furnishes nitro- 
genous food to the blueberry bush. 
Any attempt to cultivate by harrow- 
ing or in any other way disturbing 
this fungi, therefore, dislodges the 
fungus and the plant dies for want of 
nitrogen. 

The yield of blueberries on cultivat- 
ed plains runs from twenty-five to 150 
bushels per acre, the report points 
out. 


Seventy-five bushels per acre is 


sheU): Gute Her 


a conservative estimate of the aver- 
age on a fully cultivated field. Dr, 
Deadman declares that on Aug. 3 he 
witnessed the combing, or picking, of 
a quarter-acre area which netted for- 
ty-seven and one-half bushels of blue- 
berries, “and there seemed to be over 
500 acres just like that patch in that 
particular field,’ he adds. 

Many of these areas, the report 
points out, are located on abandoned 
tarms, but the pine barrens constitute 
what are known as the natural blue- 
berry fields, and where they were at 
one time available for from $1 to $2 
an acre, they cannot be purchased to- 
day at any price. They are consider- 
ed the most valuable land in Maine, 
and are not for sale. 

So it is that those who are now en- 
joying a profitable net return on the 
industry in that section had the ini- 
tial advantage of a small investment. 
On the basis of this fact, Dr. Dead- 
man estimates what he would consid- 
er a probable return on a Maine field 
of 100 acres: 

Purchase price from $1 to $2 


PSL ACOs waeramies, colesls «se gy, £OU.00 
Cutting and piling brush, av- 

erage cost $2.50 per acre.. 250.00 
Straw and oil for burning, 

average, $2.50 per acre... 250.00 

Total Investment. ....... $ 650,00 


Yield, 75 bushels per acre, or 
total of 7,500 bushels, sell- 
ing, at roadside in berry 
form, at $3.50 per bushel.$26,250.00 


Cost of picking, $1 per bu. . 7,500.00 
Cost of clearing and burning 650.00 


$ 8,150.00 


Total Exp. 


INGE w CP OLG Maes Wer eacels a sess» $18,100.00 
And here, too, is where the canning 
factory comes in. Dr. Deadman de- 
clared that where canneries are oper- 
ated in conjunction with the cultivat- 
ed fields, an average of $9.00 a case of 


six cans may be realized, This fig- 
ures out at approximately $12.00. per 
bushel. Allowing $2.00 per bushel for 
canning and labelling—or a total over- 
head of $8,500 on a field of 100 acres 
producing seventy-five bushels to the 
acre—a net profit of $66,500 would be 
realized, which, spread over the peri- 
od of three years required to realize 
this crop, would average an annual in- 
come of approximately $22,000 per 
year—an almost unbelievable figure, 
and yet apparently indisputable. 
After the first burning, Dr. Dead- 
man declares, the yield alternates ey- 
ery other year—with the burning proc- 
ess continued persistently every sec- 


ond year until the field is literally 
blanketed with heavily laden berry 
plants. “I saw fields in crop after 


the fourth burning, in which no yva- 
cant areas occurred at all, and the 
berries hung in clusters like grapes 
upon the bushes,’ Dr. Deadman de- 
clares in his report. “Experienced 
berrymen estimated that field would 
yield from 150 to 175 bushels per acre. 
One could not step without crushing 
some of the fruit.” 

Blueberry culture has gone on in 
Maine for over fifteen years, the re- 
port concludes, and the last ten years 
has seen an extensive industry spring- 
ing up as the result of this activity. 

Maine, moreover, has enacted legis- 
lation covering the protection for the 
owners against encroachment upon 
their lands. Trespassing on these 
properties is forbidden—a decidedly 
different situation than exists in this 
section, where thousands of “free- 
lance” pickers go into the woods and 
out upon the cut-over fields annually. 

The Maine product is sold in Chi- 
cago, for the most part, and meets a 
lively market, and, Dr. Deadman de- 
clares, “the market will never be 
flooded with blueberries as long as we 
have 110,000,000 people on this conti- 
nent who like blueberry pie and pre- 
serves,” 

Granting these facts to be true, 
therefore, it is apparent, indeed, that 
the northern sections of our three big 
middle western states are overlook- 
ing an excellent “bet” in delaying the 
culture of its thousands of acres of 
so-called “pine-barrens.” 


the Left. On the Right Is ¢ Hybrid Blueberry Showing What May Be Done by Breeding. In the Center 
Is Rake Used to Harvest Berries Economically. 


Daw, 


, but 
ed long. The fel- 
rue bones” usually 


ycill he loses his stake 
does win it’s through 
flow’s downfall. But con- 
work along proper lines 
a profitable harvest in which 
yne shares. 

ryhat would you do if a stranger 
Bcopped you and said, “Sir, heed my 
“words and you will bring lasting pros- 
perity to everybody in the United 
States”? Would you think him crazy 
and hasten on without listening to his 
story? Or would that spark of curios- 
ity and romance that is in us all stop 
you? 

It might be worth while, for there is 
a way to bring a new prosperity to the 
United States—a prosperity to be 
Shared by every man and woman, 
young and old. 

Science has given us steel, radio, air- 
planes, electric lights, steam-engines 
and automobiles—things which have 
changed our scheme of existence. 

But people are not generally aware 
that equally important discoveries have 
been made in agriculture during the 
last twenty-five years. Tho whole in- 
dustry has been revolutionized. Since 
the advent of diversified farming and 
the “better-producing” dairy cow, farm- 
ing has become potentially as safe and 
profitable all the year round as any 
business in the country. 

Farming today is a business—intense 
and efficient. Waste is gone, uncertain- 
ty is eliminated, prosperity has taken 
their place—when farming is balanced. 

Agriculture is the great, fundament- 
al, basic industry of the country. All 
other industries are dependent upon its 
success. When the farmer prospers, 
everyone prospers. Modern dairy farm- 
ers are universally successful through- 
out the months of the year. 

Better-producing dairy cows, diversi- 
fied crops—those words spell prosper- 
ity. Ordinary scrub dairy cows prop- 
erly cross-bred with pure-bred sires 
will, within two generations, multiply 
the quantity of milk produced nearly 
two-hundred per cent (200%). Correct 
feeding also improves both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product—at 
practically no increase of cost to the 
farmer. Co-operative creameries sim- 
plify and facilitate the distributing 
and marketing of the milk products 
and then return 91.3 per cent of the 
market price to the farmers. 

Every by-product is utilized. Up-to- 
date farmers feed their skim milk to 
the young hogs and add an additional 
income. Many of them raise chickens 
and sometimes keep sheep or goats, 
Thus nothing is wasted, everything is 
turned into profit, and by keeping live 
stock a maximum of fertility stolen 
from the land by crops is returned to 
the soil. 

The creameries pay for their prod- 
ucts in cash every month, thus giving 
the farmer a constant cash income 
throughout the year. By diversifying 
his crops he is insured against loss of 
the whole year’s work through single- 
crop: failure. It is simply putting into 
prgetice the old adage, “Don’t put all 
ya@ir eges in one basket.” 

The co-operative idea has spread in 
many directions. 

In many communities the farmers 
have pooled their funds and obtained 
a better-bred sire than any one of them 
could have obtained alone. The qual- 
ity of every herd in the community is 
thus immediately improved and the 
production of milk and butterfat rap- 
idly multiplied. Delivery trucks main- 
tained by the farmers’ in one locality 
form another saving through econcreted 
action, 

The Minnesota branch of the War 
Veterans’ Bureau has inaugurated a 
plan which might well be adapted to 
dairy agriculture in Michigan. 

Two communities, Veteransville and 
Argonne, have been formed, with a 
population of about forty (40) veter- 
ans each—in addition to the families 
of the married men. Cut-over timber 
land, purchased at low and on long 
terms is being reclaimed. 
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head for Cloverland in Farming? 


By LAR RY@#bLYN GH 


Better Producing Dairy Cows Are Essential to Good Farming 


Everyone pitches in and helps build 
the first houses and barns, clear the 
first land and plant the first -crops. 
Hach man will finally own his own 
well-developed farm and buildings— 
the farms varying in size from 35 to 80 
acres. Those “vets” with disabilities 
are becoming strong and well, and few 
find their war scars a handicap. 

Everybody is enthusiastic about the 
project, which has the backing of the 
federal and state governments—who 


are-giving instructions and financial 
aid to the ex-soldiers. 

Why shouldn’t Michigan veterans 
bring themselves health, happiness 
and lasting prosperity through dairy 
farming under a _ similar arrange- 
ment? 

But how does this affect you and 
me? 

Here’s what happened in Todd Coun- 
ty, Minnesota. Twenty years ago the 
total bank deposits in Todd County 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES OF CHAS. P.CRAIG 
VICE PRESIDENT AT LARGE AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr, Roger M. Andrews, 
“The Cloverland Magazine,” 
Menominee, Michigan. 
My Dear Mr. Andrews: 


October 20, 1922. 


You have followed, of course, the current developments in the tragedy 
of transportation, begirning the first of September, with the wheat em- 


bargo at Buffalo. 


You saw how the Liverpool market went up and our interior markets 


did not follow, or even went back. 


You saw how the lake rate, which had been 2c all summer, advanced 
to 6c, because of the blockade between Buffalo and the seaboard. 
And on top of that, a demurrage clause that comes to 2c a bushel 


more. 


You saw the scramble for cargo space because of the blockade, so that 
space it the small St. Lawrence boats, which have been carrying cargo 


all summer for 4 to 5c a bushel, jumped to 10 and then to 14e. 


last charter reported was at 17c. 


The 


In the same way, what little capacity there is on the New York 
Barge Canal has gone up from 7 or 8c a bushel to 15c or more, 
Because of the blockade at Buffalo, the movement is checked at the 


upper lake ports. 
from Minneapolis to the lakes. 


An embargo has been declared on flour and feed 


Because of congestion down east, western roads are short of cars, 
and the country elevators are posting notices that they cannot receive 


any more wheat. 


Because the wheat cannot be moved, there is no market for it. 


That 


is, the price of cash wheat is far below parity on Liverpool or below 
parity ot: wheat afloat at the seaboard. 
In today’s paper I read that western banks are appealing for cars to 


avoid severe distress. 


Make. what analysis is proper and necessary, of the disturbing causes. 
Call it car shortage, call it strikes, call it fuel trouble, call it what you 
will.. This is the fact—if the St. Lawrence were open, if the lake ports 
gave a direct outlet to Hurope, all this would be avoided in the situation 


today. 


(Signed) 


Very truly yours, , 
CHAS. P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director. 


This letter from Mr. C. P. Craig, executive director of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, is so corcise and clear to the 
point, such a powerful argument for an outlet to the sea, that it is printed 


just as Mr, Craig wrote it. 


j 
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were about $67,000, and land could? 
be sold for $25 an acre, At that tH 
there was not a silo in the coun 
Today the bank deposits are over $ 
000,000 and many farmers won’t § 
their land for $150 an acre. 

And hear “what happened to B 
tha.” | 

Less than twenty (20) years @ 
Bertha was a little “tank town” in 
rough, undeveloped country. Tod! 
yuu find modern improvements, fil 
new stores, churches and schools, @ 
prosperous, well-dressed people. Wh 
imade the change? What brought; 
this about? 

The dairy cow! Strings of mi 
trucks drive up to the Bertha crea) 
ery day aiter day; daily loads of ri 
top-grade butter are shipped awa 
‘‘hat’s the sorcery which bestoj 
lite’s good things upon the fol 
‘round Bertha, | 

Just think of it, you who are] 
communities where “times are harg| 
“money is tight,’ “collections bad 
and jobs are scarce and pay is low, 

These are two well known instané 
—there are hundreds of others. ] 
you get the connection? | 

This transtormation can come | 
your community, too. | 

When Mr. Farmer prospers he pu 
in new improvements, modern equi) 
ment, builds new houses and _ bart! 
buys an automobile—in short, he (| 
tains for himself and his family ; 
the modern conveniences, comforts 
yes, and luxuries—he desires. He jl 
sists upon better roads,  bett 
schools; he can pay higher wages} 
his helpers. 

The merchant who sells to the f@ 
mer cannot prosper if the farmer 
unable to better his own conditi( 
and do his share in- turning #| 
wheels of progress. But now the fa 
mer can better his condition and he} 
to raise the living standard of H 
community — by adopting mode 
methods of diversified farming, | 

The merchant who sells to the fa} 
mer, the wholesaler who distribut 
to the merchant, the manufactur 
who supplies the wholesaler, the pr 
ducer of materials to supply the maj 
ufacturer, are all a part of the chai 
But it is more far-reaching than thal 

The foreman, the clerk, the labore 
all share in the awards of gener} 
prosperity. They, too, then help | 
enlarge the chain. They, too, obtail 
all the things they need or desire, an} 
the exchange of commodities furth¢ 
increases. Everyone advances. 

School teachers, clergymen, gf 
cerymen, clothiers, mechanics—thog} 
who work with their hands, those wh! 
organize and direct—all receive thi 
benefit. 

Increased buying means increase 
production and progress. The mani) 
facturers and others are able to Mm 
prove their methods and equipmel) 
and thus, on the quantity-productio) 
basis present a better quality of good 
to the merchant and farmer at les} 
cost than before. Thus it goes in aj 
endless cycle. 

But how is all this to be effected) 
What can you and I do to bring aj 
this about? - jj 


Big Potato Surplus 


AVORABLE growing condition} 
Tetriuctane the world have resul) 

ed this year in good potato crop 
in many countries, and the Unite 
States is being offered their surplt 
potatoes for the first time in years 
spite of our own bumper potato 
Canada’s over-production is proving | 
serious matter to the growers. Ad 
cording to American Consul G 
N. Ifft, Bergen, in a report to the Dé 
partment of Commerce, Norway's Dé 
tato crop exceeds one million metry) 
tons, and the Norwegians are seé 
markets in the ,United States, 
land, and elsewhere, Shipments 
already been made to Cuba, an 
effort is being made to find a Sout) 
American market through the NOojlj 
wegian exhibition at the Rio de Jal 
eiro exposition. | 
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AXATION and public finances 

were never so thoroughly dis- 

cussed and analyzed in the his- 
+ tory of all Cloverland as by the 
ird of Supervisors of Menominee 
inty, Michigan, at their annual ses- 
a in October. Fixing the tax bud- 
for 1923 to meet necessary expen- 
ires and at the same time reduce 
ation was the difficult problem con- 
ating the board. Undoubtedly ev- 
, county board in Cloverland was 
‘fronted with the same perplexing 
blem, but Menominee County super- 
ws went -a step farther thar. all 
ers in suggesting another form of 
ation that would lighten the tax 
den on farmers striving to clear 
ve land, make improvements, and 
td out a well developed farm. The 
iedy suggested is simple. It is 
his form of taxation would auto- 
ically lower taxation on improve- 
its, such as cleared land, buildings 

live stock, and correspondingly 
‘ease taxation on large areas of 
1 not in use but which possess 
al land value for all development 
poses, and in some cases even a 
ier land value than the actual land 
1e of improved or partly improved 
ns, due to its proximity to good 
is, markets, soil, topography, and 
rounding or nearby improvements 
; also enhance values. 


itations galore were made at the 
rd meeting where such inequality 
its, and it was also brought out 
: while large land owners holding 
l.for speculation or withholding it 
n use for other motives, enjoyed 
remely low taxation of “wild land” 
ners in the same territory have 
n taxed so high because of their 
rovements that many are on the 
nquent tax list, and some are de- 
uent one and two years. Another 
r and these farms will be sold for 
8s unless their owners can borrow 
ley to pay arrears. If a mortgage 
it be placed upon the farm to raise 
money, the farmer would still be 
ipelled to pay the same old high 
ition on his improvements, besides 
rest on what he owes, and set 
e a fund to pay the mortgage when 
ecomes due. 

his interesting discussion brought 
{the fact that city dwellers were 
he same boat with the farmers, the 
1 taxes on improvements hitting 
iufacturers, business houses and 
small home owner, alike, while 
(land in city lots or withheld from 
by the owner, was escaping a fair 
te of taxes. Like the farmer who 
rs land, erects substantial build- 
' and improves his live stock by 
stituting pure breds for scrubs is 
alized for his progressiveness in 
form of increased taxation, the 
king man in the city who has 
?d up enough money to buy a lot, 
1 mortgage it to build a house, is 
issed a tax penalty for his thrift 
for building a house to live in. In- 
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Business and Agriculture are Stifled E 
Beyer ie NER ¥e-A;. 


dustry and business are hit by the 
same club. The more industry ex- 
pands to enlarge its output and give 
more men employment, the more busi- 
ness men increase their stocks and 
add on new facilities, the more they 
contribute to the economic and social 
welfare, the more they are taxed. Idle 
land, but possessing the same land 
value, escapes. 

Prompted by these showings of glar- 
ing inequality in taxation, which penal- 
izes the progressive and rewards the 
holder of idle land who. does nothing 
to advance industry or promote the 
community wel- 


PERRY 


mayed at this recital of political dis- 
aster that had overcome a township 
representative in years gone by, and 
not only voted for the resolution but 
favored it with all their strength and 
appreciation of public duty. 

All supervisors from-the city wards 
of Menominee voted solidly for the 
resolution, and all from the rural dis- 
tricts, with the exception cited, voted 


for it. It is not known how the two 
absentees would have voted, but as- 


surance has been given that at least 
one would have favored it, and prob 
ably the other. 

The action of 


fare with a liberal 


discount on the 
assessmetrt rolls, 
Supervisor Will- 


iam Frantz intro- 
duced the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas, We 
find in going over 
o u r_ assessment 
rolls that in most 
cases the farms are 
assessed high for 
improvements and 
that the land val- 
ues are not kept up 
in proportion to the 
improvements, and 

“Whereas, This 
gives the idle land 
holder a chance to 
escape his just 
share of taxes, 
therefore, 

“Be it resolved, 
That this board go 
on record as favor- 
ing a graduated 
system of taxing 
the unearned incre- 
ment of land. 

“Also, that a 
copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to our 
state representative 
and state senator.”’ 

Twenty of the 
twenty-two mem- 
bers of the board 
were present, and 
nineteer. voted in favor of the resolu- 
tion. The one supervisor who voted 
against it hesitated to vote until 
pressed to say “yes” or “no.” He 
represents a township that has been 
backward in development, partly be- 
cause there is so much idle land carry- 
ing such low taxes that the farmer 
trying to make improvements is taxed 
to death, partly because the dominant 
land holder is not notorious for his ad- 
vocacy of good roads and schools to 
aid the settler, and partly because of 
the high price asked for the land that 
is assessed so low. 

Supervisor Frantz explained when 
he introduced the resolution that it 
was identical with one he introduced 
at a board meeting several years ago, 
and at that time it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. He said one super- 
visor seconded his motion and _ that 
this supervisor was defeated at the 
next election as punishment, Hight- 
een of Frantz’s colleagues on the 
present board, however, were not dis- 


Martin R. Bradley 


the County Board 
was heartily in- 
dorsed at the re- 
ec ent election. 
Martin R. Brad- 
ley, one. of the 
supervisors, was 
also the Demo- 
cratic candidate 
in M en ominee 
County for repre- 
sentative in the 
Jegislature. He 
obtained the nom- 
ination b e cause 
he had long been 
a consistent ad- 
vocate of taxation 
upon land values, 
and went into the 
election on this 
plat form; Al- 
though the coun- 
ty is strongly Re- 
publican, and the 
Republican candi- 
date for governor 
carried the coun- 
ty by 678, and one 
Republican, candi- 
date for a county 
office received a 
majority of 970, 
Bradley was elected over his Republi- 
can opponent seeking re-election, by a 
majority of 1,047. This was a switch 
of 2,017 votes in favor of a land value 
tax system. 

The township whose _ supervisor 
voted against the resolution at the 
County Board meeting gave Bradley 
34 votes to 15 for his opponent, show- 
ing that the supervisor voting “no” 
was not sustained by his constinuency. 

This ought to be sufficie.t evidence 
to indicate that supervisors have 
nothing to fear politically for a decid- 
ed.stand on what they believe just and 
right and in the interests of the great 
army of the common people and tax 
payers, and as a progressive public 
policy. 

This action is in keeping with a 
strong, growing sentiment throughout 
the United States that idle land and 
land withheld from use .should be 
taxed according to its land value, and 
that taxes should be reduced upon 
all improvements. Measures are now 


pending in C 
tion of federal 
and increase thé 
up to its full land 
ures have the supp 
ment of more than 35,00% 
ufacturing and business 
senting every state in t 
These are firms, or the hé 

firms, and not merely individuam 

Taxing land values is no vague CB 
ception of. taxation, no dreamy Utop 
anism, no wild theory eminating from 
an immature mind or prompted by an 
extravagant notion. It is sound, prac- 
ticable, workable, fair and just, or 
more than 35,000 industries and large 
mercantile establishments in the Unit- 
ed States would not be for it. These 
35,000 -concerns are represented by 
“The Committee of Manufacturers and 
Merchants on Federal Taxation, Inc.” 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

What would be good reform in fed- 
eral taxation would certairly be good 
in state and local taxation, where the 
tax burden falls more heavily. In fact, 
the major portion of tax money is col- 
lected for local government ‘and local © 
improvements, local benefits that are 
capitalized by the holder of idle land 
while improvements on other land pay 
the bill. 

According to the last federal cen- 
sus report the value of landed proper- 
ty and the value of industrial proper- 
ty in the United States are about 
equal—about $140,000,000,000 each, In- 
dustry, (improvements) pays seven- 
eighths of the entire federal tax while 
the land indirectly pays less than one- 
eighth of the burden. Moreover, be- 
tween $50,000,000,000 and $60,000,000,- 
000 worth of vacant land and idle nat- 
ural resources pay no federal taxes, 
lirect or indirect. How much, if any- 
thing is paid in state and local taxes 
would be difficult to ascertain. 

Taxing land values has proven its 
merit and public beneficence in west- 
ern Canada where the system is now 
firmly fixed as the only progressive, 
fair and just means of raising public 
revenues. Last year Western Canada 
took from the United States over 65,- 
000 of our best American farmers, 
with their live stock, farm implements 
and tools. What was the big induce- 
ment held out to these farmers to pass 
through better land, better climatic 
conditions, better markets and market- 
ing facilities? It was simply NO 
TAXATION ON IMPROVEMENTS, 
and these improvements are classified 
as land under the plow, live stock and 
buildings. This is 50,000 more farm 
settlers obtained in one year than all 
of Greater Cloverland has managed 
to bring in during the past two years, 
with every physical, soil, climatic, ge- 
ographical, and commercial advantage 
—a better proposition in everything 
except taxation. Do taxes on improve- 
ments make any difference in obtain- 
ing settlers? And one other very im- 
portant point in comparing our induce- 
ments for settlers is the fact that Can- 
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Purpose, but It Is Idle. 


is Land, Suitable for Farming or Reforestation, Is Valuable for Either 
The Land Value Is Not Taxed. 


This Farmer Is Getting Ready for the Tax Collector 
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M ighting Plant Used in Clearing Land 


© 


y) 


a Hata This lighting plant outfit weighs ak 
ite or pea oe F ; J : S gi . J O H N 900 pounds. This, Southworth 
Py take it upon them- mounted upon a stoneboat and | 


eEeome owners of 100- of acres of farming land are yet to. drilling five to seven hundred holes draws it around among the spuj 
More in this great, broad be salvaged. Let us consider for a per day and two men were accomp- with a team. He runs about 150 {} 
Ws and if they insisted on moment, that area, once heavily for- lishing this. Under ordinary methods of cable from his electric plant 
ms, improved farm land, they ested, in what once was known as the sixty holes per day were all two men on the end is a % horsepower me} 
Find the supply exhausted long Northwest. Take the northern penin- could drill and it can readily be seen geared to run 100 R. P. M, This dri; 
ye. everybody had his or her 100 sula of Michigan, northern Wisconsin that an arrangement which makes it the long drill, which is able to pie} 
ves. i ; and northeastern Minnesota, for in- possible to remove two hundred or gnarled stumps and to bore deep ‘ 
PY Well fifty acres then? Twenty-five? Stance, all of which make up what is three hundred stumps as quickly and so that the dynamite charges can. 
‘ j Saas ; popularly known as Cloverland, some- as economically as it once was to take placed where they will do the my 
times denominated “The Last Fron- out thirty or forty is full of possibil- good. 


4 


No, it couldn’t be done. There are only 
a little over three acres of improved 


Angeles you could 


the nation’s acreage 
portance to all of us. 


supplies are to come, 


produce from our 
mouth, per annum. 


farm land per person 
and if everybody should take the no- 
tion to have a farm 
land could be divided 
your farm would consist of just 
three acres—hardly a 
the minds of those who dwell in the 
big-farm sections of the west and near- 
west. pauee out in the vicinity 


and me away with it, 
they have an appreciable acreage of 
improved land in that 
country, but there would be only a 
little patch of three acres, 


fully 


Any movement tending to 
is of great 
It is from this 
that our food 
and the demand 
for these food supplies is going to be- 
come gradually greater 
not so gradually, either. 
over one hundred five million mouths 
to feed, with a substantial amount of 
farms, for each 
The capacity of 
each mouth is not going to grow less, 
neither will the number of mouths. 
On the contrary, there 
stantly growing number of mouths. 
Maybe the mouths of the non-produc- 
ers of farm products will increase in 
capacity as times and the purchasing 
power of their owners 
any rate, we have the job of providing 
a tremendous amount of farm produce 
each year for a lot of folks, 


improved farm acreag 


in this country 


and the farm 
on that basis, 
about 
farm at all in 


will be a con- 


increases. At 


of Los 
it a ranch— 
assuming that 
exploited 


at that, and 


increase 
im- 


and maybe 
We have now 


and we 


tier 


ities for those who have an ambition 


An inevitable product of any lumber- to operate farms in the Cloverland 
ing operation is—stumps. When trees country, 
are cut down there must be stumps. The steps in this stump-pulling pro- 
And nobody has ever discovered any cess which we are studying are: 
good use for 


stumps, after they 
are through ‘with 
their life’s job of 


holding 


They are as use- 
less as the empty 
shells of a peanut | 
or the ashes of a 
good cigar. 


scape, useless ob- 


stacles 


ress. They must 
be removed if the 
land they occupy 
is to be converted 
into farms with 
fields and homes | 
and possibilities 
for human _ pros- | 
perity, and the | 


up trees. 


to prog- 


means for extract- 


ing stumps pain- This Smal] Portable Power Plant Makes 
and eco- 


lessly 


nomically, in the 
stump country are 
considered with a 
whole lot of interest by those who have it possible to clear up two acres with 
stumps to pull, 


An admirable 
found as follows: 


First, the rapid 
reee nae Ss drillin g of 2% 
; inch holes in and 
under thestumps; 
second, using 
light charges of 
dynamite to crack 
the stumps; third, 
the use of a pull- 
ing and piling ma- 


an acre, under ordinary circumstances ‘They just a ncaa ik set ala be apparent, lie in the use of the ph 
is not a very extensive piece of terra around Bae : ue aco ewig Lawn able electric plant for boring the hig 
firma, as of course you know. ter up the land- I & into which the dynamite charges 


them in a com- 
mon pile. 

The pulling and 
piling machine is 
a stout, portable 
affair adapting, in 
a measure and 
principles of the 
dredge or drag- 
line excavator. 
Steel cables, play- 
ing over drums 
and leading to 
It Possible to Bore 500 to 700 ney ning ae 

Holes a Day. radius of some 
250 feet and make 


one setting, 


method has been The originator and operator of the 
A hole 2% inches device in question, P. D. Southworth, 


in diameter is bored down through Chippewa Falls, Wis., in discussing his 
the stump beyond, a hole about four achievements with his stump remov- 


This motor and drill, at the end} 
the 150-foot cable have a good work# 
radius and a considerable numbery 
stumps can be bored at one settingf 
the electric plant. They have foi 
it wise, says Southworth, to bore 

: 


stumps of ten inches and over. 


As to the saving, he adds, the usif 
this equipment cuts the labor Dillf 
two. Further, using the light char) 
of dynamite, and getting effective § 
sults therefrom save, according} 
Southworth’s experience, around 
on explosives, over old methods, 
big economy and satisfaction, it) 


A 


placed, in the fact that two men, yi 
this equipment can bore from § 
hundred to seven hundred holes, ff 
or more feet deep into these stung 
each day. All the rest of the perfop 
ance is a matter, we should judge 
trying to keep up with the drill 
and the accomplishments, as rega 
pulling and piling the stumps will 
pend upon the efficiency of meths 
or machinery employed. 

The question will naturally arise 
the mind of the owner of a Delco-Liff 
or other farm electric plant agp 
whether he can use this equipment f 
drilling his own or his neighbis 
stumps. It will be seen that he mi 
be able to move the plant around fil 
place to place, in other words to h 
a portable outfit. If he wants to usm 
plant with battery it would be besif 
use one of the compact, rubbert 
battery outfits. The glass-jar ¢8 


haven’t yet considered the millions feet deep. Two or more holes are’ ing device says, however, “It may be should not be used in this serve 
in foreign lands who look to America bored in each stump, and a light’ stated plainly that the whole success ‘The ideal outfit is the non-battm 
for their food supplies. charge of dynamite, in a two-inch cart- of our system depends largely on the plant, such as Southworth is us 

Where are we going to get the ad- Tidge is used in each hole. No at- economy and success of the blasting This runs on kerosene, a cheap f 
ditional acres of farming land that tempt is made to blow the stump, but just enough to loosen and crack the jt is air-cooled, a valuable feature 
will insure the abundance of food . Only to crack it. Then a good, strong stump so that when’the machine takes oytdoor work in zero weather. =i® 
supplies that we like to be able to con- Puller eases it out of Mother Earth, hold, the roots and pieces are pulled e¢ompact and rugged, lending it 


template at around Thanksgiving leaving a comparatively small hole out; the dirt around the stump is left readily to precarious journeys Of 
time or whenever the question of feed- and disturbing the soil as little as undisturbed.” stoneboat, on its pathless way ames 
ing millions of people arises? possible. The drilling and preparation for the stumps and underbrush. 


Some one recently asked a resident An outfit which we examined the blasting are accomplished in an inter- Any plant which would be conk 
of one of the Appalachian Mountain other day was cracking, pulling and esting manner. A 3-kilowatt, 110-volt ered must have specifications appre 
states whether there was any good piling from two hundred to three hun- Delco-Light plant without battery fur- mating these and it must have ¢al® 
farming land in his territory. dred stumps each day. This meant nishes the power to run the drill. ity to run a half-horsepower motory 

“There would be,” the drill. If a mit 
replied the moun- shift were ru, 
taineer, “if it was camp were made 
just flattened out,” remote s e c bili 

Nothing but the in- such an outfit wie 
exorable hand of also furnish elec ¢ 
Time will ever flat- lights for afterm® 
ten those mountains operations. a 
out and none of us It is estimated } 
will be concerning there are at leas 
ourselves over prob- million acres of 
lems of physical sus- over lands~ in 
tenance when that area we started af 
period in the earth’s to consider and p 
development arrives. ably half of this 

We have set in mo- be turned into f@ 
tion great projects lands, when t 
for draining swamp stumps are off. 
lands so that they these acres Tee 
might produce some- sent a lot of stu§ 
thing besides alliga- and. a big job 
tors and mosquitoes; stump pulling, 
we have built creat if we will just it j 
reservoirs sa as to ine a good-sized 1® 
lead continual of these ele 
streams of water on- stump-drilling ou 
to desert lands; we boring away, @ 
have made thejungle rate of five hunc® 
a garden and made holes—and two |® 
the desert to blos- dred stumps ¢™ 
som likethe rose and per day, we cally 
still the cry goes up gin to see 
for “More lan a! several thous’ 

valuable a cr®! 


More land!” We are . ; 

as hungry for land as arth | d 
going to be nee 

Uncle Sam’s dome: 


shipwrecked sailors. 

There is onesource SAC : i a a : E : : Wapeee erg 
left from which a long, long | 
countless thousands Skidding the Big Stumps In and Piling Them Up at the Rate of 250 to 300 a Day (Con'd on p. 28 r 
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“~NORTY-THREE miles separate 
Chicago from the sea. Forty- 
three miles prevent Buffalo, 
j- Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Du- 
Ph, Milwaukee and a vast number of 
¢-erprising smaller cities from rank: 

fas seaports. Forty-three miles ob. 
uct navigation of the Great Lakes 

ocean-going vessels. Forty-three 
les of canal built by our active trade- 
noting neighbors to the north are 
tre, but the canal is a little, old- 
hioned fellow good enough in his 
y—five times too insignificant for 
scentury. A two thousand ton craft 
1 creep through at a snail’s pace, 
ey build ships bigger now. How 
rich bigger? Twenty-flve times as 
ge. Do the canals need widening 

i deepening so as to accommodate 
isels of this size? They do not, Why 
1? Because the bulk of the world’s 
mage is more conveniently handled 
smaller units. Ships of eight to ten 
jusand tons are just the checker for 
ving freight. They can get in and 
_ of all the harbors of all the world, 
eir upkeep is not out of proportion 
itheir usefulness. They are not float- 

; palaces of pleasure. They are hon- 
¢, hard-working toilers of the sea. 


Must the Lachine Canal be widened 
1 deepened? No. There is another 
Hthod. By the side of the canal 
sich has been out- 
wn, whose capa- 
7 for the work in 
id is as the 
length of a mewl- 

infant to the 
ywess of Jack 
mpsey,flowsa 
jestic river. The 
fer suckles t he 
akling with its 
ters.. The river 
{| the power of a 
non, a veritable 
slops, a Hercules, 
‘itan. 


forty-three miles 
rushing, swirling, 
lirected, u 1 con- 
fled power. Why 
vt they harness 

St. Lawrence? 
wd knows. It can 
done and easily. 
‘ew dams, (dams I 
i, not damns) will 
ke of this mad 
rent which runs 
t amid boulders. 
igerous led ges, 
‘row c h a nnels, 
fs, rock bars, 
ilves, jagged Scyl- 

and ragged 
irybdis’ (no, that’s 

the way to 
ralize those 
‘lent worthies, but 
t know what I 
an) into immense 
1 pounds, deep 
ugh to float a 
jtleship, long and 
le enough to em- 
}ce within their 
}res the fleets of 
sea-fighting na- 


ted Mead BS et LT 


1s. 
Vell, why not con- 
jict the dams? It 
il cost two hun- 
id millions. What 
)it? Two hundred 
lions isn’t much if 
i. say it q u ick. 
to hundred mi} 
lis is a mere baga- 
‘e in finance. Two 
Widred m i 1 lions 
ft a chip off a 
pot oak. It’s no 
fee than one gran- 
Paving block out 
a quarry. Two 
lidred millions is 
1 price of a suspen- 
| button. It’s a 
k e to hesitate 
Hut spending it up- 
b project of this 
( 


‘wenty-six years 
the Germans 
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| 43-Mile Canal to Make Lake Ports 


EF. WENTWORTH 


By Gt 


paid ninety-five million dollars to open 
sixty-one miles of ship canal from the 
North Sea to the Baltic. Ninety-five 
million in those days would go as far 
as three hundred million today. The 
sixty-one miles saved a detour of five 
hundred miles over navigable. seas. 
Our two hundred millions to clear 
forty-three miles of obstructions will 
open to ocean steamers hitherto un- 
navigable seas of a hundred thousand 
square miles of area, three thousand 
miles of new shores and save over- 
land detours of from three hundred to 
eleven hundred miles. 


The Kiel Canal added nothing to the 
ocean. It was a convenience, a short- 
ening of routes, a speeding up of navi- 
gation. 

The Panama Canal cost three hun- 
dred seventy-five million to construct 
—fifty million and a revolution to ob- 
tain possession of, twenty-five million 
more to square ourselves with Colom- 
bia. The rights to the St. Lawrence 
have been peacefully ceded. The Pan- 
ama is fifty and one-half miles in 
length and was dug before the present 
era of high prices. Double the money 
would scarcely complete it if started 
today, but who would wish to be with- 
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out it? It, too, was a convenience, a 
shortening of routes, a speeding up of 
navigation. It added nothing to the 
wideness of the sea, 


The City of Manchester spent sev- 
enty-five million to make itself a sea- 
port, removing thirty-five and a half 
miles of earth and by stupendous en- 
gineering works edged itself to the 
ocean’s shore. It did that in ’94 and 
it would take three times the number 
of English pounds to accomplish the 
same task in ’21, but do you think the 
citizens of Manchester would sell their 
rights in it for twice the three times 
of English pounds it would take to re- 
place it. Manchester contains seven 
hundred forty-one thousand  sgouls. 
Seven cities of tha United States with 
seven times as many souls as Man- 
chester are landlocked by forty-three 
miles of head-strong waters which re- 
quire no such feats of engineering 
skill to make: subservient to the will 
of man. 

Eleven splendid harbors of the Unit- 
ed States, besides these seven, har- 
boring populations in the aggregate as 
great as that of Manchester, lie along 
the shores of these inland seas, any 
one of which harbors would soon rival 


THE EASTERNERS IDEA OF THE MAP OF3THE U. 


By The Chicago Tribune.’ 


Mancheste 
rights to all 
removal of th 
obstruction woul 
the rub? Are thess 
one another? Is that ¥ 
dred millions are not 
Chicago, Detroit, Clevela 
Milwaukee, Rochester, Toled 
distant Duluth, one-tenth the 
Cleveland would gladly furnish 
sinews of war in exchange for ex 
sive control. Bah! Americans are not 
that narrow. They’ll take a chance, 
So widely separated, so divergent in 
products, they are sure of an even 
break. 

Hight great states border the Great 
Lakes, New York, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. The two first have 
seaports on the Atlantic. State lines 
are not the true test of the value to 
these states of these inland seas. A 
third of New York in population, a half 
in territory will be tributary to the 
new ocean. A quarter of Pennsylvania 
in population, a half of its productive 
wealth will find a new outlet which 
will act as a spur for greater produc- 
tivity. Three of these states could well 
afford to stand the whole expense for 
all their people and all their industries 
would be benefited beyond the telling 
and all their lafids 
and holdings would 
be quadrupled in 
value, Michi g a n, 
Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio will double 
their importance in 
the world of com- 
merce. Nine o ther 
great northwest and 
midwest states will 
pour the contents of 
their granaries into 
the elevators and the 
products of their fac- 
tories into the ware- 
houses located at 
convenient harbors 
on these inland seas. 
The six New Eng- 
land states and the 
Empire State by the 
conservation of the 
four million horse- 
power water power 
now useless can elec- 
tri f y thousands of 
mil es of railways, 
thousands of factor- 
ies, villages, cities. 
These paltry t wo 
hundred milions will 
yield thousands of 
millions to the en- 
richment of these 
United States. Fifty- 
one million people 
will be immediately 
benefited; fourteen 
million more will 
hold their heads the 
higher and only 
those who lie im- 
mediately upon the 
sea eoast now will 
entertain a doubt; 
thirteen million 
might have f 6 ars. 
The rest of our popt- 
lation, about forty 
million head, being 
unaffected either 
way in their purses 
and in no case likely 
to be affected might 
be indifferent from a 
financial standpoint 
but cannot help be 
enthusiastic from pa- 
triotic motives. 

This enterprise 
then is national in 
character, national 
in importance, a na- 
tional benefit. Pri- 
vate capital could be 
obtained only upon 
being granted spe 
cial privilege. ‘The 
monopoly of th e 
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Main Building of the Great International Live Stock Exposition and Hay and Grain Show 
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The International Live Stock Exposition 


HE twenty-third anniversa 

ternational Live Stock 

sition will be held in Chicago 

December 2 to December 9. 
This statement contains mueh of vital 
importance to those interested in the 
future development of the Cloverland 
country. 

This world famous gathering 

gricultural center of the North 
American continent is the focus of 
millions of eyes each winter. There 
the foremost leaders in all lines of 
our basic industry meet to take coun- 
sel on the past, present and future 
condition in their chosen spheres, 
There the finest examples of man’s 
handiwork in breeding and feeding 
live stock and improving crops are 
gathered before the judges of the 
highest tribunal for final adjudication. 
There the farmers of tomorrow seek 
aid in solving the problems of their 
future and meet in the atmosphere of 
high agricultural ideals the successful 
tillers of the soil of past and present. 

The thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the country who for eight 
days crowd the barns, exhibition halls 
and amphitheatre of this mammoth ex- 
position, come with their minds open 
to conviction and hungry for accur- 
ate information. T h e impressions 
made upon their keyed-up brain cells 
are of the most vivid and lasting char- 
acter-lessons which mark the turning 
point in life’s history. It is this in- 
tangible spirit of the International 
that lifts it out of the class of a mere 
superlative agricultural show on to the 
high plane of an unrivaled institution 
—the greatest force for the further- 
ance of farming interests ever known. 
It has been conservatively estimated 
that at least twenty-five million people 
have been benefited by the influence 
of this annual convocation, either di- 
rectly through attendance or indirectly 
by having its lessons carried to their 
homes. 

What a wonderfully fertile field, 
then, this coming gathering offers to 
the friends of Cloverland! There they 
can spread before the most influential 
people at a time when they are in an 
unusually receptive model, the won- 
derful possibilities of this rapidly de- 
veloping section, 

The fourth annual Grain and Hay 
Show, which will be held in connec- 
tion with the parent exposition, offers 
numerous classes for the products of 
the northern states. In order to over- 
come the advantages of climatic lo- 
cation, the country has been divided 
into comparable regions, the crops of 
each division competing only against 
those raised under similar conditions: 
No entry fees are charged and liberal] 
premiums. are offered, $10,000 being 
donated by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for this purpose, besides num- 
erous ribbons and trophies. Official 
representatives from each state will 
be present to receive, display and re- 
turn, if requested, the samples entered 
by farmers in their respective terri- 
tories. Pamphlets giving full inform- 
ation can be obtained by addressing 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ry In- 
Eyxpo- 


at the 


By B. H. HEIDE, Secretary-Manager, 


Numerous specimens of the field 
crops produced in Cloverland and 
representative animals from the best 
herds and flocks of the section should 
be on exhibition at Chicago the first 
week in December to uphold its ban- 
ner among the other agricultural di- 
visions of the country. A visual ée- 
monstration of the live stock and agri- 


cultural products of Cloverland, placed 
before the vast throngs at the premier 
show would attract nation-wide atten- 
tion and serve as an educational ex- 
hibit of prime importance. At last 
year’s exposition the University of 
Wisconsin used its booth space to de- 
pict “The Conquest of Northern Wis- 
consin,’ showing. the transformation 


It Pays to Take a Chance 


By E..D; 


HOLDEN 


Assistant Secretary Wisconsin Experiment Association 


VERYONE who visits the fairs 

and shows hears time and again 

remarks to the effect that “If 

I had known that this was the 
best that would be shown I would 
have brought a sample that would 
have beaten this all hollow.” It hap- 
pens everywhere every year. It hap- 
pens because so many people imagine, 
before the show, that the other ex- 
hibitors through some inevitable turn 
of fate will have something better 
than they can produce, This seems 
to be human nature. 

The successful exhibitors are those 
who consistently take what they have, 
fit the samples as well as they can, 
and take their chances with the rest. 
They know that the other exhibitors 
have had to contend with the same 
conditions of season and weather, and 
that if their crops have suffered re- 
verses which reduce their show value, 
the others are in the same fix. And 
they have learned too, that the ma- 
jority of people are those who will go 
to the show and then wish that they 
had prepared samples. Knowing this 
they take what they have at hand and 
do their best with it, and bring home 
the ribbons while the “wish I hads” 
are telling what they could have done. 

A $10,000 premium list, and an invi- 
tation to “throw our hat into the ring” 
and fight for the money, is the invita- 
tion which the International Hay and 
Grain Show is sending out to Wiscon- 
sin farm crop exhibitors again this 
year. Last year the Wisconsin gam- 
ples at the International, which is held 
at Chicago, won on the average over 


$3.00 each, besides the ribbons, and a 
silver cup for Grand Champion Bale 
of Hay. 

This year the challenge is again is- 
sued for us to show against the whole 
United States and Canada, and Wis- 
consin exhibitors, with the memories 
of three successful conquests at the 
International, are signified their in- 
tention to compete again and more 
strongly than ever for the money and 
honors. 

The premiums are large, firsts rang- 
ing from $25 to $45. There are classes 
for 10 ears white and 10 ears yellow 
corn, single ear, 10 ears Flint corn, 
Red Spring and Red Winter wheat, 
oats, rye, two and six row barley, red 
clover, timothy, and alfalfa hay in 
bales, soy beans, field peas, red and 
alsike clover and timothy seeds. 

The Wisconsin Pure Seed Growers’ 
Association sends a representative to 
the show to take care of all Wiscon- 
sin exhibits, to see that they are un- 
packed, properly tagged and laid out 
for judging, and returned. 

Every Wisconsin grain grower is 
eligible to compete by sending his 
samples and making proper entry. 
This is an unusual opportunity for 
Wisconsin exhibitors to win large pre- 
miums and high honors, for our state 
is so situated that our grain, grass, 
and clover crops are favored by weath- 
er and climate above that of most of 
the other competing states. Anyone 


who has seed of fair quality and will 
spend a little time preparing samples 
has a good chance of winning a share 
of the money. 


International Prize Winners in the Making 


from forest to farm together wit 
models of the stump-pullers used ar 
samples of the resultant crops. 

This exhibit created interest @ 
over the country, one widely circulatt 
publication remarking: ‘The Natur’ 
desire of every man to own his ow 
home is being fostered by the Wisco! 
sin Agricultural Experiment Statio! 
There are large tracts of cheap fore) 
land in the northern part of the sta! 
and the authorities have worked 9] 
methods of clearing and improvir| 
these areas so that the homeseeke} 
with a little capital and plenty of e| 
ergy can soon turn the forest into a 
attractive farm home. That 94 D 
cent of the farmers own their land 
notable in face of the increasing te 
antry on the high-priced corn be! 
farms.” 

Such publicity is naturally of ine! 
timable value to a_ section seekin| 
settlers of the right type. 

A change is now taking place in tt 
live stock industry, high freight rate 
and decreasing cheap range in th| 
western states forcing the produttin| 
of meat animals in territory closer { 
the central markets. At this junctw 
it is opportune to impress upon fh 
stockman of the country the advan) 
ages of Cloverland for the experience 
and also the novice animal husbani! 
man. It is a national duty to direct? 
its fertile pastures the foot-steps ( 
those who by virtue of changing ¢ol| 
ditions or personal inclination seek t) 
find a profitable field for their fil 
ture live stock operations. There j} 
no more fitting place or time to exten| 
such an invitation than at the gre¢ 
central market during the lay 
est of all live stock gatherings. 

The International in turn offers t| 
the farmers of Cloverland the oppo} 
tunity to gain new knowledge aij 
find increased enthusiasm in thei 
chosen calling. There they can meé 
successful tillers of the soil from a} 
parts of the country and secure a fun} 
of information and a breath of visio 
that will prove of untold value in P| 
every-day work. 

Agriculture, the oldest and mot| 
fundamental of all human endeayori| 
is enshrowded with a wealth of tri 
ditions and high ideals that all to! 
often are almost lost to view in thi 
hurry of routine prosaic tasks. Iti 
on such occasions as the Internationé 
affords, that the busy farmer ¢a) 
pause in his daily grind, take stock ‘ 
his progress and pledge his faith ane} 
in the future of his calling. It ij 
absolutely impossible for a man t 
come within the spell of such a gathel 
ing and not return home a ni 

q 


farmer—fired with a spirit to achiev 
higher goals in his profession. 

The -announcement that the Inte 
national Live Stock Exposition Wi 
be held in Chicago December 2 to 
conveys, then, an important messagy 
to the inhabitants of Cloverland. 
offers them an opportunity to come? 
close contact with the agricultur 
leaders and products of a whole col 
tinent, to learn and teach, and to giv 
and take to the end that America’) 
farm life will be made more profitable 
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— ~\ ARMERS are organizing and 
4 going into politics to enforce 
their rights, not through vio- 
lence or extortion, but through 
ter systems of marketing and pro- 
xtion which will give them a larger 
urn on their investment and labor 
the end that they attain more,com- 
t and pleasure in life and afford a 
ter opportunity for their children 
compete with the world when they 
ch manhood and womanhood. 
n addition to home training educa: 
no of farmers’ children remains 
gely with the rural school. Much 
demanded of the school teacher and 
responsibility is heavy. In all 
es of business, professionalism or 
or, compensation is fixed by the de- 
ve of demand and responsibility as- 
med, except in teaching. Yet the 
1001 teacher is expected to perform 
rater service than any other mortal 
ng. The whole career of a boy or 
l is presumed to be shaped by the 
cher. The foundation for economic 
‘cess and social well-being is laid 
the school room, What, then, 
out compensation for this great re- 
msibility? 
farmers are very particular about 
rusting their personal property and 
mey with strangers or outsiders, 
t there is usually little concern 
out entrusting the entire future 
Ifare of their children in the hands 
a teacher. The chief consideration 
how small a salary can a teacher 
hired for. No consideration is 
yen to the qualifications of a teach- 
_ The result is that most rural 
chers today are very young women, 
ny mere girls, and a few young 
m under.legal age or having bare- 
attained their majority. Most 
ung women take a rural school b:2- 
ase they are not competent to take 
school room in the city because o 
> higher requirements. And many 
ung women teach school merely to 
Oport themselves for a few years 
itil married, and because they have 
vocational training that would 
m them a living. Rural teachers 
ving an ambition to teach in the 
y manage to save enough to partly 
y for a normal course, borrowing 
> balance, and just as soon as they 
sain a standard for city teaching 
it the rural school room. They are 
Dlaced in the country by another 
inner, and their school education 
best must be amateurish. The 
®@rage rural teacher can be expected 
‘be or do no more because of youth 
d inexperience. 


School teachers everywhere are paid 
» low for the high requirements de- 
inded, and rural school districts are 
+ worst offenders of all. An analy- 
of this system will show that 
ichers really measuring up to the 
eh requirements find more _ profit- 
le employment outside the school 
om, unless it so happens that now 
d then a good teacher is found who 
iches for love of the vocation rath- 
‘than the salary. 


S50 long as farmers are unwilling to 
y adequate salaries to rural school 
\chers their children are going to 
‘handicapped by amateurish instruc- 
‘m and are not going to be educa- 
mally fitted to meet intellectual 
mpetition in later life unless their 
rents have sufficient funds to send 
'm to some higher preparatory and 
‘ishing schools. Few farmers pos- 
$s such funds, and many who do are 
willing to draw on them for the 
tter education of their children. 

The one-room school house of long 
0, where most of our really great 
m obtained the fundamental educa- 
n that Jed to their greatness, are not 
3 one-room school houses of today. 
their days the school teacher was 
mature years, usually married and 
da family. He was stern and ex- 
ting, demanded strict discipline, and 
ight character building along with 
2 rudiments of book learning. 
hool trustees demanded teachers of 
is type. Teachers did not spend 
air time in the school room for the 
je of it in those days no more than 
ey do today. The compensation, 
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Get Paltry Salaries for Making Gooé 


By ANDREW F. KIRKLAND 


compared to the relative value re. 
ceived today, was much higher be. 
cause one dollar would go many times; 
farther than a dollar today, and the 
standard of living did not make such 
numerous demands upon the purse ag 
it does today. 

Gradually wages of school teachers 
have actually been reduced by de- 
creased purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and increasing higher standards o{ 
living until salaries for average 
school teachers, especially in rural 
schools, are so paltry that none bul 
the most inexperienced, incapable and 
amateurish are obtainable, 

In 1913 the average salary of all 
public school teachers, both element- 
ary and high, in urban and rural dis- 
tricts was $515. With what feeling 
of elation (?), therefore, must the 
teachers of the country have examined 
the statistics of the Bureau of HEduca- 
tion for 1918 to find that their aver- 


United States, especially in the cities, 
teachers’ salaries have been increased 
somewhat since 1920, but in some o. 
the rural districts there has been a 
reduction, and unless strong efforts 
are made in their behalf many thou- 
sands of country teachers will find 
themselves in worse condition than in 
1913. 

It is true that the index of the cost 
of living is now about 175 as com- 
pared with 100 seven years ago, but 
it is highly improbable that the down- 
ward trend will within the next dec- 
ade justify any reduction of salary of 


the long poorly paid teacher. The 
Literary Digest for June 10 states 
that “all price indices show little 


change of late and some indicate a 
slight rise.” 

When we say that the average sal- 
ary of the 680,000 public school teach- 
ers in the United States was $871 in 
1920, and not more than $1,000 in 


Rural School in Copper Country where Justus H. Rathbone Wrote 
His Salary Was a Mere Pittance, but What 
Wonderful Service Did He Perform for Humanity. 

Service, How Much Was It Worth? 


the K. of P. Ritual. 


Measured in 


age salary for that year was $635! 
And what must have been their feel- 
ing in 1920 when they found that the 
average salary was $871, an increase 
of 69 per cent over the salary of 1913! 
But after looking over a column of 
figures relating to living costs and 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
the feeling of elation and gratification 
no doubt subsided to the zero point, 
for they found that the cost of living 
had increased 74 per cent between 
1913 and 1918, and that the purchas- 
ing power of their salary was only 71 
per cent of what it was when their 
salary was $515. In other words, tho 
teachers in 1918 found that the aver- 
age salary had been reduced to $365. 
In 1920 the purchasing power of the 
teacher’s dollar was still less than 85 
per cent of what it was in 1913, for 
the cost of living had increased ex- 
actly 100 per cent in seven years and 
that munificent salary of $871 was 
worth only $435 as compared with 
what the $515 would buy in 1913. 
Complete statistics for 1921 and 
1922 are not yet available, but accord- 
ing to an estimate made by the Na- 
tional Education Association the aver- 
age salary for 1922 is only about 
$1,000, which without doubt is a very 
liberal estimate. In some parts of the 


@ 


1922, it must not be forgotten how 
unequally the salaries are distributed. 


In 1922 the Bureau of Education 
computed salary statistics for about 
43 per cent of the rural school teach- 
ers and for about 60 per cent of the 
urban teachers. It was found that in 
19 states there were teachers in one- 
room rural schools receiving less than 
$300 a year. There were six states 
where teachers in the one-room rural 
schools received a median salary be- 
tween $300 and $400, five states where 
the median salary was between $500 
and $600, and six states where the 
median salary fell between $600 and 
$700. In only ‘five states did the 
median salary exceed $1,000. In the 
schools with more than one teacher 
the salaries generally were higher. In 
a state where the median salary of 
teachers in one-teacher schools is be- 
tween $600 and $700, that in the two- 
teacher schools is between $700 and 
$800, and in the three or more teach- 
er schools in the open country be- 
tween $800 and $900, and in the con- 
solidated and country village schools 
between $900 and $1,000. 

The median salary for city element- 
ary school] teachers is $1,524. In the 
group of cities from 2,500 to 10,000 
population, the median salary is 


$1,097; 14 
population, 
000 to 100,008 
in cities of 10 
tion, $1,848. 

Consolidation has 
be one of the best ways 
very poor schools into vy 
It has not yet failed wh 
been intelligently planned and 
out. There are 12,000 or mor® 
cessful consolidated schools, and 
ones are being established in cons 
erable numbers every year, 

Here is what the consolidated 
school of the better class may, and in 
many cases does, offer: 

A school term of 180 to 200 days 
with.a considerable amount of inter- 


est in the child and his activities 
maintained during the vacation 
period. This time element is one of 


the first and most necessary factors 
in maintaining an equality in the 
amount of training given children. 

A considerable choice of subjects, in 
addition to the essential ones, so that 
the child may follow the lines of his 
own interests or necessities. 

A group of professionally trained, 
experienced, and supervised teachers 
with whom he may become ac- 
quainted. By the simple mathemati- 
cal law of chance, if nothing else, he 
is more apt to find in a number of 
teachers than in the individual teach- 


er the things necessary for his 
growth There are more minds 
brought to bear on his problem. 

School buildings and grounds de 


signed to safeguard and promote the 
children’s health, supply them with an 


abundance of mechanical means nec- 
essary for work and recreation, and 
develop in them an idea of the aes- 
thetic. In this respect the consoli- 


dated school of the country has many 
natural advantages over even the best 
of the city schools. More room for 
play space, gardens, and outside labor- 
atories may be had for less expense. 
There is greater freedom from an- 
noying noises and much less danger 
from traffic. 

Acquaintance and companionship 
for each child with a considerable 
number of children of his own age 
and stage of development to train him 


in ready social adjustment and give 
him the confidence that rises from 
competition with equals. 


Contacts for each child with groups 
of children in the natural stages of 
development immediately succeeding 
his own. They rouse his spirit of 
emulation and furnish incentives to 
the effort necessary to make him ac- 
tive and self-reliant. 

The services of a physician or nurse 
or both to prevent or stop in its in- 
ception any sickness among the chil- 
dren, 

Transportation, sanitary and safe, 
to and from school for all children re- 


siding any great distance from the 
school plant. 

These things, characteristic of the 
better consolidated schools’ every- 


where, are the hall marks of the best 


schools now ‘known. Consolidation 
has not yet taken over the psycho- 
logical clinic. Perhaps the natural 


freedom of the country makes that to 
some extent unnecessary, It has 
adopted much of the best along other 
lines and developed, because of its in- 
herent advantages, some fine quali- 
ties of its own that it may be diffi- 
cult for the finest of large city schools 
to equal or improve upon. 

And remember, the _ consolidated 
schools, standard in type, rapidly com- 
ing to be counted among the strong- 
est features of our educational sys- 
tem, have all been the result of an 
attempt to equalize from the bottom 
up. They have been created by con- 
centrating the wealth and energy of 
areas that before consolidation dissi- 
pated their efforts on a very poor 
kind of schools. The consolidated 
schools withdraw nothing from the 
top of the system. On the contrary, 
they have added much to it. They 
equalize by bringing the poorest up 
not only to the average but to the 
best. 
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Taxation 


most interested of all classes in taxation, be- 

cause in the end they pay most ‘of the taxes. 
They are largely “ultimate consumers” of all pro- 
ducts, hence they are in a position where tax pay- 
ments can not be passed along to someone else. 

Many farmers and industrial workers glory in 
what is erroneously known as “soaking the rich,” 
through some system of taxation. Facts of the 
matter are, the rich is not soaked at all, or very 
little in the form of inheritance tax, income tax, 
and tax on personal and real property used only 
for personal comfort and pleasure. When the 
“soaking” gets down to the bottom it is the end 
man, the ultimate consumer, who pays the bill, 
He pays the accumulation of taxes from the be- 
ginning on through the various taxed agencies of 
distribution, plus other accumulated cost and profit 
charges. 

It might seem incongruous to say that large 
interests and the rich oppose increased taxation 
when they are in a position to pass it along to 
someone else. They are in a position to do so, 
but they must first pay the taxes, or at least a 
portion, before the shoving along process begins. 
This necessitates large outlay of money without 
interest or profit, for the time being, and their 
capital is depleted. Taxation is not uniform in 
all states and sections of the country, and ef- 
forts are made to avoid present, future or the fear 
of competitive advantage in business from another 
district having a more favorable tax. There are 
other items to be considered that prompt large 
interests and the rich to oppose high taxation, al- 
though they may pass payment along the line to 
the ultimate consumer in time. 

When thoroughly analized, the tax problem is 
really the biggest problem affecting public welfare, 
and the farmer and working man ought to be 
the most keenly interested of all. Follow any raw 
material from its source of production on through 
its various processes of manufacture and distri- 
bution until the finished product reaches the con- 
sumer, and then figure out who pays the taxes. 

While numerous, sometimes thousands of cost 
elements enter into production and distribution 
taxes play a highly important part, and it is 
the only element which the public as a whole may 
control. At present, taxes on industry, business, 
improvements and enterprise have made the cost 
of living so high that alarming strikes have oc- 
curred against proposed reduction of wages, and 
impetus has been given political movements that 
would change the whole aspect of our present 
economic system, Quite recently we had a “buy- 
er’s strike” which was not a strike at all. People 
couldn’t buy at the high prices and products could 
not be sold for less than the price offered without 
suffering losses. Trading reached an impasse, 
stagnation set in, industries closed, prices tumbled, 
bankruptey stalked through the land, but taxation 
continued doing business at the old stand. It must 
continue to do business so long as we have gov- 
ernment, and we must have government if civiliz- 
ation is to be retained. Brakes must not be put 
on public progress, and public progress requires 
money for improvements. 


Fr vost ne and working men ought to be the 
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Public improvements are not taxed, but improve- 
ments made by individuals or corporations are 
heavily taxed. If a manufacturer wants to build a 
new plant, enlarge the old one, install additional 
machinery, or expand in any way that would in- 
crease his business and give more men employment 
he is penalized for his ambition in the form of 
immediate taxation. He may pass it along within 
a few months or next year, providing markets! are 
favorable, but his market is as uncertain as the 
market for 
close down by a slow market, he continues paying 
the same taxes on his idle plant as though it were 
going at full capacity. 


If a merchant wants to erect a new building, alter 
the old, put in a larger stock of goods so that his 
patrons might have a better selection he is prompt- 
ly taxed for his ambition to render better service 
to the public. He may pass it along promptly if 
buying power is good; if not, he must carry the 
load indefinitely and may be caught at the next 
tax paying period with the same goods. No reduc- 
tion in taxes is made unless he reduces stock. 


If a farmer clears an acre of land and places it 
under production, builds a modern dairy barn and 
silo, substitutes pure bred stock for his scrubs, 
erects a residence to give his family more comfort, 
he is fined for being progressive. He can’t pass 
the fine along’ because he can not set the price 
on what he has to sell. No reduction in taxes is 
made if he lets a cleared acre run to quack grass, 
he pays on the land value just the same as if it 
were in a profitable crop. ; 


If a working man saves up enough money to 
buy a lot and then borrows enough to build a 
home, he is immediately assessed a penalty in 
taxes for his desire to become a home owner, and 
he certainly can not pass it along. At the same 
time he must pay interest on what he owes 
while he must also set aside a sinking fund to 
pay off the principal. Comparatively few working 
men have assurances that they can meet all these 
payments, so they don’t build, there is a short- 
age of houses, the landlord raises the rent be- 
cause taxes on his improved property are high, 
and the worker strikes for higher wages to pay the 
landlord. 


If the owner of a large tract of idle land really 
wanted to reforest the areas unsuited for agricul- 
tural purposes he would be penalized for provid- 
ing lumber for the next generation or so, and cer- 
tainly could not pass the taxation along because 
he would: be dead long before his forest matures. 

Behind all this melange of taxation must be a 
solution, or at least a partial solution of the prob- 
lem, that will give impetus to agricultural, in- 
ldustrial and business development and home own- 
ing instead of retarding it. It is evident that the 
tax burden placed upon industry and improvements 
must be lightened if there is to be anything like 
stable progress and prosperity, 

The purpose of taxation is to pay for service 
rendered by government—national, state and local. 
Governmental service consists of its executive, 
legislative and administrative departments, and 
public improvements. It benefits all in proportion 
to property, possessions, safety and comfort en- 
joyed by each individual. Improved property may 
enjoy more benefit from government service than 
idle land, but it pays the burden of taxation and 
also represents large investments in money and 
labor, hazards not assumed by unused land, and its 
very presence is all that makes idle land valuable 
and marketable. The whole taxation problem, then, 
resolves itself into this question: Is idle, or unused 
land paying its just portion of taxes for govern- 
ment service enjoyed? 

It doesn’t seem quite fair that industry should 
be so heavily penalized for improvements that 
give more men employment. It doesn’t seem quite 
fair that business should be so heavily penalized 
for establishing better trading conditions. It 
doesn’t seem quite fair that farmers should be ‘so 
heavily penalized for clearing land, improving their 
stock and erecting substantial buildings, all of 
which is an economic benefit to society. It doesn’t 
seem quite fair that the working man desiring to 
own a home of his own should be so heavily pen- 
alized for his good American ambition and having 


farm products. If he is compelled to . 


_ dairy products, making it possible for that particu 
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a possession that would make him a more depen 
able asset to industry, "business and society. 
doesn’t seem quite fair that the land holder show 
be so heavily penalized for growing a new fores! 
that another generation will harvest. a 
“Soaking the rich” is not going to solve the peal 
lem. Excess profit tax, corporation tax, income 
tax, direct sales tax, are not going to solve a 
problem. These are only make-shifts which alte 
methods of tax dodging, ‘passing the buck,” a 
eventually lead to the same old equivolent a d 
unfair apportionment. None is basic enough ¢ 
build a new foundation for a tax system that wi 
put a premium on thrift, energy, industry, busine’ 
progress and improvements instead of a penal 
We preach about rewards for ambition 
enterprise and then turn face about and penalize 
ambition and enterprise for putting our gospel i 
action. Those who do not accept the gospel a 
put it into action are rewarded by low taxation 
and at the same time receive a big bonus throug 
increased land values due solely and entirely to tk 
proximity of improved land, which bears the burden 
of taxation. “| 
When opportunities for development and pro- 
gress are proportionately equal, when benefits of 
government service are proportionately equal, — 
is plain that land yalues, regardless of improye: 
ments, must necessarily be equal, But they are 
not assessed equally. Why not? 


Crowding the Dairy Business? — 


REQUENTLY a cry goes up “there are ft 
Pres cows now,” in response to campai 
for better cows and more of them. It is @ 

cry based upon misunderstanding or lack of i 
formation. Price quotations for both milk al 
butter fat issued regularly by the Wisconsin mar- 
kets bureau show that in counties where cows 
most numerous and better grades prevail the fa 
ers receive the highest prices, while in coun le 
where dairying is not so highly specialized and 
herds are consequently of lower grade, prices are 
the lowest. These reports show a marginal diff 
ence of 25 cents to 30 cents per hundred pounds for 
milk, and as high as 10 to 12 cents per pound for 
butter fat, in favor of those counties having the 
most cows and of better grade. ; 
Numerous large herds create a large volume of 


lar district to reach out into the best markets ant ( 
also reduce costs of handling by selling in la 
quantities. Where herds are less numerous | 
smaller in size the markets narrow down in prop 
tion as the volume of dairy products decreas 
while costs of handling increase. There is a 
difference in cost all along the line in selling 
000 pounds of butter in one car lot, and | 
pounds of butter in forty 1,000-pound lots. 

Whether it is co-op or private interest allowa 
is always made for the cost of handling in fixing 
the price paid to the farmer. Where volume is 
small, prices are low; where volume is large pri 
are high. At any rate, actual market quotati 
say so in Wisconsin, and similar quotations ou t 
to rule elsewhere. 


Willing to Learn 


CHICAGO butcher who knew nothing abe 
A farming came up to Marinette County, Wi - 

consin, bought a small piece of land near 
town for $2,500 that other people said was no goo 
He immediately took a sample of the soil, sent it 
Madison to be analyzed with request for infor 
tion as to the best crop it would raise. Within 
few days he received the reply, “potatoes.” 
knowing anything about farming, he followed 
advice of the agricultural college and that fall 
his crop for over $2,000 besides keeping enough 
family use. Because he knew nothing about far 
ing may explain why he permitted “one of them 60 
lege fellers” to tell him what to do, and why he di 
as told. 

This reference might seem out of place in 
ot the present over-production of potatoes, but 
point holds good just the same. Had he not ta 
expert advice his place would not be paid for not 
and before the present over-production. 
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isconsin Putting 
,000,More Acres 
Jnder the Plow 


ORE than 5,000 Badgers have 
ordered left-over war picric 
acid for their fall land clear- 
ing operations. 
an Swenehart of the agricultural 
of the University of Wisconsin 
tts that their orders amount to 
110 pounds for every farmer. 
'e settlers of Oneida, Lincoln, 
jlas, and Vilas counties follow 
an average of 50 pounds for each 
.eir farmers, and orders from all 
iese sections are still being filed 
yunty agents’ offices and at the 
ersity. 
is distribution of war salvaged ex- 
ve is an addition to the regular 
mite consumption which amounted 
early one and three-quarters mil- 
pounds. This all means that by 
tlose of 1922 more land will have 
cleared than in any previous 
| These cleared acres will be add- 
/) northern Wisconsin farms. 


enehart believes that this land 
‘ing activity will mean that north- 
Wisconsin farmers will get that 
1 nearer to the point where bal- 
id farming can be practiced and 
ie there is enough land for ef- 
it, economical, full-time effort of 
ywner. He estimates that 175,000 
‘acres will be the total added to 
fvern Wisconsin farms this year. 
» area of land which is being act- 
| cleared and put under cultivation 
reater than the total cultivatea 
area of such Wisconsin counties 
treen Lake, Kenosha, La Crosse, 
vaukee, Racine, ‘Washington, or 
d counties. 
he comparison of this develop- 
{ with the normal development 
‘h took place anually, say five or 
years ago, shows the value of or- 
ized land clearing work,” declares 
aehart. “Such organization is re- 
ng.in the better utilization of sal- 
d war materials and the greater 
yation of labor, equipment, and ma- 
Js which have always been avail- 
| It means also the development 
‘etter materials, better explosives 
16 manufacturers as well as better 
nods of use. It means too, more 
usiasm, more experience in the 
ibilities of land development and 
@ making.” 
‘saving of eight or ten cents a 
id was made possible through the 
fibution of left-over picric acid. 
\, leaders believe, is serving as an 
uragement and stimulus to get 
‘farmer on the land to realize the 
_for more clearing in the shortest 
ible time. 
inkers in nearly every county are 
fing to the support of farmers who 
short of cash. Business men are 
izing that northern Wisconsin 
ters must raise their own feed and 
2 so must have more cleared land. 
irmers who. ordered only two hun- 
pounds on the first allotment of 
ii¢ acid, have increased their or- 
| to five hundred pounds when the 
‘ter quantity of war materials was 
ed over to the state. With over 
'@ million pounds allotted, every 
rer is offered all he wishes up to 
pounds. The explosive is being 
, Since the freight reduction went 
effect, at 11.2 cents a pound in 
dyad lots at one shipping point, 
‘Sthe College of Agriculture has no 
jaze magazine the material must 
taken promptly” says Swenehart. 
a state also does not provide funds 
| which to pay for cartridging, etc., 
it is necessary for the farmers to 
in advance or provide for payment 
ugh a banker or colonization com- 
7 An extra charge is only neces- 
‘where some of the material has 
8 stored or reshipped by freight or 
k. In southern counties and coun- 
Where there is no county agent, 
@ of the material has to be déliv- 
} in small lots and the farmer must 
the freight from the central dis- 
jiting point. ‘Save eight or ten dol- 
| per hundred pounds of dynamite; 
rf more acres,’ is the slogan of 
lers in northern counties this fall.” 
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Now— BALL BEARING 
in the larger PRIMROSES! 


The Highest Development in CREAM SEPARATOR Construction 


For forty-five years dairymen have struggled with hard- 
turning cream separators. Excessive friction caused them 
much trouble in the hand operation of the machines. Now 
the cream separator engineers of the Harvester Company, 
with this problem constantly in mind, and the satisfaction of 
the operator at stake, have designed and constructed a Ball- 
Bearing Primrose Cream Separator which reduces the power 
required to operate by approximately 35%. 


In this latest Primrose, the ball bearings are located at 


NEW PRIMROSE No. 5 


BALL BEARINGS make it easy to operate 
this big 1,100-lb. capacity Primrcs2 by hand. 
Cut out to show the six ball bearings on 
crankshaft, on pinion shaft and on spindle. 


points where the resistance is greatest in the opera- : 
tion of all makes of cream separators. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is in no sense an 
experiment. It has been tested and proved a re- 
markable improvement in the hands of thousands 
of farmers and dairymen in New York, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, and other dairy sections of 
the United States. The unanimous decision of all 
users is that it represents a development which has z| 
long been needed, especially in territory where 
large machines are in use, and where more would : 
be profitably used were it not for the hard turning | 
of the plain-bearing machines. 


The International Harvester Company’s broad 
and liberal guarantee stands solidly behind this 
preduct. Primrose deserves its high reputation, not 
only for its recovery of the greatest amount of but- 
ter fat when operated as instructed, but for its 
ability to do so with less labor. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is one of the products 
in the McCormick-Deering line of farm operating 
equipment. It may be seen and studied at the | 
store of your McCormick-Deering dealer. Write 
us for catalog if you preter. | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA 


(INCORPORATED) 


93 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


milk of any kind or beef scrap, but 


flock die off early in the fall. But if 


Winter Egg Production 


HE problem of winter egg produc- 

tion is almost present. The first 

step in getting profitable egg pro- 
duction during the winter months is 
careful culling of the flock, so that 
none but real producers will be kept 
on costly feed, Next see that the 
poultry house will be warm but well 
ventilated and sanitary. Next, plan 
for feeding rations that will produce 
the most eggs. 

Chickens require animal protein 
food. That is one of the reasons they 
eat bugs and worms during the sum- 
mer. Substitutes must be provided 
during the winter in the form of skim 
milk, butter milk and beef scrap. 

An experiment was conducted in On- 
tario for eight months with three pens 
of twenty-five hens each, all the same 
breed and egg production ability. Pen 
No. 1, fed buttermilk with regular ra- 
tions, laid 1,762 eggs, cost $26, and 
made a profit of $11. Pen No. 2, fed 
beef scrap with regular rations, laid 
1,625 eggs, cost $24 and made a profit 
of $10. Pen No. 3, which received no 
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plenty of regular rations, laid 730 eggs, 
cost $18, and incurred a loss of $3. 

A similar experiment conducted in 
Indiana showed this result: A pen 
fed skim milk with regular rations 
averaged 133 eggs per hen annually. 
A pen fed beef scrap with regular ra- 
tions averaged135eggs perhen annual- 
ly. A pen fed no skim milk or beef 
scrap with regular rations averaged 
only 36 eggs per hen annually. The 
skim milk and beef scrap fed hens 
made a profit of about $1 per hen for 
the year, while the hens receiving no 
skim milk or beef scrap showed an 
average loss of four cents per hen. 

Success in egg production is not 
measured by the “cost” of feeding, It 
is in the profit, regardless of the cost 
of feed. Of course, when a farmer 
doesn’t cull his flock and tries to get 
egg production with a lot of scrubs 
and borders in an open poultry house 
that resembles a corn crib set down in 
a mud hole close against the north 
side of the barn, the cheaper the feed 
the better off he will be, and it would 
be still better for him should the whole 


he has good poultry, bred for egg pro- 
duction, culls out the poor layers 
and keeps the remainder in a clean 
warm house that can be flooded with 
sunlight, the cost of feed is second 
consideration, for it will return the 
biggest profits. 

Supplement the protein feeds and 
mash with a little green stuff, and the 
hens will do the rest. An oat sprout- 
er may be built at slight cost at home 
or purchased for a few dollars, and will 
pay the biggest dividend of any invest- 
ment on the farm. 

A sheltered runway, plenty of exer- 
cise and grit are other requisites for 
egg production, but are not so vitally 
important as milk in some form, or 
beef scrap, with a little green stuff 
added, in making the flock profitable 
in the winter time. 


Quoting Geography 
There may benoconnection; but the 
ex-kaiser’s book was written in Hol- 
land, and geographies say: Holland 
—a low lying country.—Dallas Dis- 
patch. 
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OVERCOATS 


(For Young Men) 


With a Snap and Style That Make You Look 
Like a Million Dollars. 


And it has all the fundamentals of a great Service Coat— | 
Style, Fabric, Warmth and Tailoring. 


We have spared neither time or effort in producing the 
finest Overcoats at the price. We went the extreme in giving 
you the greatest value in years. 


$29.00 


Sizes 34 to 44 


Send us your order or come to our store and make your 
selection, 
IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL 


All that is necessary is to send us your chest measure over 
the coat. These Coats are the up-to-date, roomy, loose style, 
and easily fitted. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediate- 
ly and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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Whole Milk and Maturity of 
Pigs and Chickens | 


REVOLUTION in feeding meth- 
A ods that involves not only the 
all important economic problem 
of early maturity of market poultry 
and pigs, but even the question of re- 
production and prolificacy is indicated 
in the results of a series of experi- 
ments just announced by Prof. T. J. 
Newbill of the National Dairy Council. 
Prot. Newbill’s work with pigs, 
chickens, puppies and rats foliows 
closely the work he has been doing 
the past few years at Washington 
State College, with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and later 
with Johns Hopkins University in co- 
operation with Pror. McCollum in 
their place in nutrition of both .ani- 
mals and man. Not only can such 
diseases as beri-beri, scurvy, pellegra 
and opthalmia be doné away with in 
the human race by an understanding 
of these vitamins and their place in 
such cheap and available foods as 
whole milk, fruits, greens and grasses, 
but the placing of the Sunday chicken 
dinner within reach of the average 
family is seen as an immediate and 
practical result that will quickly be 
assured by the introduction of whole 
milk into the cereal diet of chicks, 


The results of these experiments 
begun by the National Dairy Council, 
in the suburbs of Chicago, last Win- 
ter, was shown at the Chicago Pa- 
geant of Progress where the growing 
pigs, chickens, puppies and rats are 
exhibited in cages to show the differ- 
ences in growth of animals from the 
same litters fed under exactly similar 
conditions, side by side, with and 
without milk in their diets. Those 
getting milk are three to:four times 
as big as those receiving milkless ra- 
tions. 

“With chicks,” Prof. Newbill ex- 
plains, “Chicago. could have saved 
and grown to maturity 1,800,000 Sun- 
day chicken dinners out of the 2,000,- 
000 baby chicks bought this past sea- 
son if they had been fed a small 


More Eggs by 


LTHOUGH the use of electric 
pat lights in the poultry house does 

not greatly increase the total 
annual egg production of hens, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it does increase the yield dur- 
ing the winter months-when the price 
is high and is therefore profitable. In 
experiments carried on by the depart- 
ment during the fall and winter of 
1920 and 1921, lights were used from 
November 1 to March 20. : 


Hach year a flock of 50 pullets was 
used. The first year, during the period 
when lights were used, the lighted pen 
produced 50 dozen more eggs than the 
dozen eggs in excess of an unlighted 
house. The second year the pullets in 
the lighted pen layed more than 60 
dozen ggs in excess of an unlighted 
flock of the same size and quality. 
One 75-watt light was used for the 
50 pullets for 21% hours daily for 1406 
days. It was turned on at 4:30 in the 
morning and allowed to run until day- 
light, being turned off by the poultry- 
man when he came to work, It was 
turned on automatically by an alarm- 
clock device. 


An everage length of day of from 
12 to.13 hours gives the best results. 
Adding the extra light in the morning 
is the most convenient method, al- 
though some poultrymen use lights 
both morning and evening. The hours 
added to the hens’ working day should 
be the same in either case. Making 
the day longer than,13 hours forces 
the birds too much. 


When lights are used in the even- 
ing some arrangement for dimming 
them is required so that the hens 
will go to roost before they are turned 
out entirely. 

When artificial lights are used the 
hens must be fed more. In fact. the 
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amount of whole milk with their & 
real feed. As it was, not a million 9} 
these chicks were alive a month afte 
bought. Commercial feed manufac 
turers have been watching our re | 
ments, and are now beginning to bal 
ance up these standard cereal ration! 
somewhat by adding tankage an 
whole milk. This will mean a matup/ 
fried chicken fully three weeks earlie| 
wit a cheaper growth of said chick 
en, as these younger gains are put 9} 
cheaper.” 

Director Guy H. Hall of the Nation! 
al Institute of Progressive Farming) 
who is in close touch with the liy 
stock situation and the feeding ey! 
periments carried on by Prof. New! 
bill, states that ‘the development 0! 
earlier maturing pigs for market, eg) 
pecially in the dairy districts is ag} 
sured. Canny herdsmen of both gat! 
tle and hogs have long known thi’ 
value of whole milk for getting earh| 
and quick growth for their shoy 
herds, and the use of “nurse cows'| 
in show herds to develop big calye) 
has been a standard practice in bee 
production past the weaning stage, | 
is certain that the findings of Prof! 
Newbill will stimulate the develop 
ment of heavier milking strains 6 
even the strictly beef breeds in orde}| 
to get the earlier development of ba! 
by beef for the market. | 

“Runts in pig families will be elim| 
inated and larger families of pigs de} 
veloped, thus giving the consumer an(| 
producer added gains from these find) 
ings,’ explained Mr. Hall. “When ij 
is understood that the average num) 
ber of pigs raised per mother hog is} 
less than five, while many properly} 
fed animals produce and raise ten 0) 
twelve, the great possibilities are seer 
for the balancing of the feed of both} 
mother pig and the little fellows aij 
weaning time. It is the all-corn diel 
that cuts down the size of litters and 
brings weak ‘runts’ into the hog fam| 
ily circle to cut the income per hog 
in half.” 


Electric Light 


object of the plan is to give the hens} 
an opportunity to eat more with the) 
result that they will be forced to lay 
more eggs, providing they are of a lay: 
ing strain. Dry mash should be avail 
able at all times and _ scratch feed) 
should be used in deer litter to make) 
them exercise. A feed of grain should) 
be put in the litter at night so that the) 
hens can go to work as soon as thé) 
lights go on in the morning. ! 


It is important to have plenty of| 
fresh water handy so that the hens) 
can get it whenever they are eating.| 
In the winter when lights are turned} 
on automatically in the morning some, 
provision must be made to keep the! 
water from freezing when it is kept) 
in the house all night. The depart 
ment uses an electric light with 4! 
carbon bulb immersed in the drinking) 
water, The bull is tightly covered! 
with a piece of black cloth so ne light 
is thrown into the pen. 

As a general rule it 1s only profit-| 
able to use artificial lighting on pul-/ 
lets, and the best results are obtained’ 
on well-matured pullets. Hens to be} 
used for breeders should not be forced! 
for egg production with electric lights’ 
during the period just preceding the 
breeding season, as forced laying at) 
that time is apt. to cause poorer 
hatches and produce weak chickens. | 


THE LARGEST DAIRY COMPANY | 


The New Zealand Co-operative Dai-) 
ry Company claims to be the largest’ 
concern of its kind in the world, It) 
has 7,568 dairymen supplying the) 
milk from 200,000 cows to 31 facto-) 
ries, 22 creameries, and 30 cream sta) 
tions. It employs 1,200 people and last) 
year manufactured 18,000 tons of but) 
ter, 500 tons of casein, 5,000 tons of) 
cheese, and 2,000 tons of dried milk. © 

‘ 
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nproved Methods 
of Packing Eggs 


: saving of from 50 to 75 per cent 
in damage to eggs in transit 

amounts to a very large sum in a 
son, particularly if several hundred 
s are involved. When this saving 
. be created at an additional ex- 
ise of only a few cents to the case, 
irely by proper packing, the egg 
ducers of the country should im- 
diately be interested. Damage to 
: shipments is preventable to such 
arge extent under the best modern 
iditions that experiment stations, 
great shipping companies every- 
ere and the farmers generally are 
operating with the railroads in a 
ion-wide effort to shut off the loss- 


which have been a source of so 
ch expense and irritation in the 
it. 


The American Railway Association 
ough its freight claim prevention 
bartment believes that the answer 
the egg breakage problem has been 
ind in the excelsior pad. This is 
‘ a trade name. The pad, as its 
me indicates is made of ordinary 
»elsior but in such a way that it is 
*y nearly perfect in preventing dam- 
2 as contrasted with loose excelsior. 
g damage and subsequent claims for 
ses have grown to such proportions 
it specialists were assigned to pro- 
le a remedy. It was determined 
it the chief cause of breakage of 
zs in transit was the loose pack 
lich allowed the fillers to shift and 
luffle about in the case, then bending 
breaking the tips of the fillers and 
irmitting the eggs to come in con- 
[st with the sides and ends of the 
ise. Experiments have shown that 
t pads used in each case, three in 
ch of the two compartments, pro- 
ced just enough pressure to hold 
> eggs firmly in place and relieve the 
iessure on the filler tips. One pro- 
ce company in Michigan reports 
at its damage claims in 1920, while 
dose excelsior was used for packing, 
i1ounted to $600.00, while in 1921, 
hien the pads were used, these claims 
pre reduced to $23.40. 

|The excelsior pads cost the shipper 
jiout one cent a piece or six cents to 
'e case. Produce companies in all 
rts of the country are reporting a 
ving from 25 to 80 and even 100 per 
int when the six excelsior pads are 
ied, one at the bottom, one at the 
ip and one under the top layer in 
‘ch side of the case. Some shippers 
port handling from one to two hun- 
‘ed cars of eggs without any damage 
hatever under this system of pack- 
g. 

To insure against the breakage of 
tgs in transit the American Express 
ompany and the American Railway 
Ssociation recommend these simple 
les: 

. Use only new standard fillers. A 
ler is strong enough for one trip 
laly, hence there is no such thing as 
“ood” second-hand filler. The use 


} second-hand fillers is prohibited by 
joth the freight and express regula- 
ons. ce 
) 2. Use 6 four-ounce excelsior pads to 
jue case, one on ton, one on bottom 
ind one under top layer of each side. 
set results are obtained by not in- 
jerting a flat where a nad is used. Do 
fot use loose excelsior in cushioning 
igzs. More damage occurs in eggs 
sacked with loose excelsior than with 
Iny other method of packing. Six 
ads give much greater protection 
jaan four pads, because the latter do 
/ot hold fillers firmly in nlace. 

18. Use only standard cases (prefer- 
‘bly new). making sure center board 
/3 exactly in center. and see that cases 
re carefully nailed in accordance with 
jhe requirements. 

4. If eggs are shipped in carloads, 
yaled hay, straw or excelsior should be 
| sed as buffing to prevent shifting of 
jases in transit. If dimensions of car 
jiermit, the empty space should be 
iqually divided between ends and cen- 
yer of car, and the buffing material 
Jammed in as tight as possible. iust as 
taken from the machine-pressed bale, 
ind such spaces should be completely 
jilled. This cannot be done satisfac- 
orily after the loading has been fin- 
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ished; the buffing should be applied 
as the loading progresses. 

The railway and express authorities 
say that the extensive adoption of 
these methods by farmers and carlot 
shippers throughout the country is re- 
flected in a reduction of about 50 per 
cent in claims filed this year, compared 
with last year, when they exceeded a 
million dollars. 


Add Fruit Expert to the 
College Staff 


EADED by Prof. V. R. Gardner, 
the horticultural department at 

Michigan Agricultural College 
has been enlarged and reorganized 
and is now in position to give better 
service to fruit growers of the state 
than ever before. 

Three other new men have been 
added. They were F. C. Bradford, 
associate professor and research as- 
sociate, a graduate of Harvard, who 
was taught at the University of Maine, 
Oregon Agricultural College and the 
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cago. 


comforts. 


tea rooms. 


Start for Southern Califo 
the North Western Termina’ 
Imposing in proporti 
Impressive most of all for its unusua 
Rest-rooms open day and 
night with easy chairs and couches for 
tired, or delayed travelers, experienced 


matrons in charge. 
and dressing rooms. Writingrooms. Dining and 
Shops. 
traveler provided for as probably in no other 
station in the world. 


Nursery. Baths 


Every possible need of the 


It is less than three days from Chicago to sunny 
Southern California if you go by the LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED, 


a train that in beauty, 


luxurious facilities, and general air of *‘ homey- 
ness’’ and cheerfulness is fully worthy of the 
splendid terminal from which it leaves. 


The LOS ANGELES LIMITED, all decked out 
in its modern steel Pullmans, leaves Chicago 


at 8:00 P. M. 
passengers only. 


Carries first-class sleeping car 


The CONTINENTAL LIMITED with both stand- 


ard and tourist sleepers and through chair cars, 
leaves at 10:30 A. M. 


Dining Car Service unequalled. 


For information ask— 


Any Ticket Agent C. & N. W.Ry- 


or Address 


C. A. CAIRNS, P. T. M. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 


Chicago, Il. 


Chicago & North Western 


Union Pacific System 


University of Missouri; E. P. Lewis, 
special instructor in vegetable work, 
a graduate of Purdue and formerly a 
teacher at the University of Illinois; 
and H. M. Wells, instructor, a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State. 

Prof. Gardner himself is returning 
to his old love in coming to M. A. C., 
for he graduated here in 1905. Since 
that time he has been engaged in 
horticultural work of various kinds in 
Iowa, Quebec, Maine, Oregon and most 
recently, as head of the department 
at the University of Missouri, He 
and Bradford are two of the joint au- 
thors of the book, “Fundamentals of 
Fruit Production,” published last 
spring, which other horticulturalists 
at M. A. G. declare is the only com- 
prehensive textbook for upper class 
horticultural students now available. 

The reorganized department will 
consist of thirteen men, including re- 
search and extension specialists. Men 
retained are Roy E. Marshall, associate 
professor and research associate; R. 
E. Loree, assistant professor; W. C. 
Dutton, research associate; N. L. Par- 
tridge, assistant professor; T. A. Far- 


rand, extension specialist; Thomas 
Gunson, floriculturist and assistant 
professor; Stanley Johnston, superin- 
tendent of the South Haven Experi- 
ment Station, who will teach in the 
short course division at the college 
during the winter; and H, D. Hootman, 
superintendent of the Graham Horti- 
cultural Experiment Station at Grand 
Rapids. Prof. C. P. Halligan, forther- 
ly head of the department, will devote 
his entire time to the teaching of 
landscape gardening. 

The added personnel will make pos- 
sible the assignment of special lines 
of work. 


MENDING RUBBER 


Small holes in rubber gloves and 
hot water bottles may easily be mend- 
ed by cutting a small patch of tail- 
ors’ mending tissue and applying it 
to the rubber. Moisten with common 
chloroform, lay on a second patch and 
moisten again. Use 4 or 5 pieces this 
way. The chloroform will dissolve the 
tissue and when it evaporates a firm 
patch adheres to the rubber, 


ul Advertisement) 


Bs Free for 
ive Years! 


This is one of the inducements Menominee 
County, Michigan, offers the new settler, and 
itis a mighty big item. Think of it—no taxes 


to pay for five years! This gives the new set- 


tler a chance to conserve his capital for de- 
velopment, and get a good start. Then, when 
tax-paying time comes after five full years of 
development he has land under production 
with profitable crops to harvest and is able 
to pay his share of taxes like other farmers. 


Corn on One of C. I. Cook’s Farms in Menominee County That Made 
60 Bushels Shelled Corn to the Acre. 


Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County has more cheese factories than any coun- 
ty in the State of Michigan. 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan: (1) in the number of farms; (2) in percentage 
of improved acres; (3) in value of farms; (4) in number of 
dairy cows; .(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small fruit; (10) 
in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) in_ryes* (13 ye in 
wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) in rural libraries; (16) in 
rural school attendance; (17) in percentage of high school 
attendance (state record.) 


Menominee County now has 2,300 farmers and there is am- 
ple room for 2,300 more on undeveloped cut-over land, that 
may be purchased at a low price on long, easy payment terms, 


and which will be free of taxes for five years to the actual 
settler. 


For Further Information, Write: 
E. J. Ellenwood, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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THE CUB REPORTER : 
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CHAPTER III. 


girl answered his ring, but at 
sight of him she shut the door 
hurriedly, explaining through 
the crack: 

“Mrs. MacDougal 
can’t come in.” 

“But I want to talk to you.” 

“Tm not allowed to talk to report- 
ers,” she declared. “Mrs. MacDougal 
won’t let me.” 

A slight Scotch accent gave Ander- 
son his cut. “MacDougal is a good 
Scotch name, I’m Scotch myself, and 
sO are you.” He smiled his boarding- 
house smile, and the girl’s eyes 
twinkled back at him. “Didn’t she 
tell you I was coming?” 

“Why, no sir. Aren’t you a report- 
er?” ; 

“T’ve been told that I’m not. I came 
to look at a room.” 

“What room?” the girl asked quick- 
ly. ‘We haven’t any vacant rooms.” 

“That’s queer,’ Anderson frowned. 
“T can’t be mistaken. I’m sure Mrs. 
MacDougal said there was one.” 

The door opened slowly. “Maybe 
she meant the one on the second 
floor.” 

“Precisely.” An instant later he 
was following his guide up-stairs, 

Anderson recognized the room at a 
glance, from its description, but the 
girl did not mention the tragedy which 
had occurred therein, so he proceeded 
to talk terms with her, prolonging his 
stay as long as ‘possible, meanwhile 
using his eyes to the bast advantage. 
He invented an elaborate ancestry 
which he traced backward through the 
pages of Scottish Chiefs, the only 
book of the sort he had ever read, and 
by the time he was ready to leave the 
girl had thawed out considerably. 

“Tll take the room,” he told her, 
“and I’m well pleased to get it. I don’t 
see how such a good one stands va- 
cant in this location.” 

There was an instant’s pause, then 
his companion confessed: ‘“There’s a 
reason. You'll find it out sooner or 
later, so I may as well tell you. That’s 
where the yellow-haired girl you hear 
so much about killed herself. I hope 
it won’t make any difference to you 
Mr.—” 


is out and you 


“Gregor. Certainly not. I read 
about the case. Canadian, wasn’t 
she?” 

“Oh yes! There’s no doubt of it. 


She paid her rent with a Canadian 
bill, and, besides, I noticed her accent. 
I didn’t tell the reporters, however, 
they’re such a fresh lot.” 

Paul’s visit, it appeared, had served 
to establish one thing, at least, a thing 
which the trained investigators had 
not discovered. Canadian money in 
Buffalo was too common to excite com- 
ment, therefore none of them had seen 
fit to follow out that clue of the two- 
dollar bill. 

“The papers had it that she was 
some wealthy girl,” the former speak- 
er ran on, “but I know better.” 

“Indeed? How do you know?” — 

“Her hands! They were good hands, 
and she used them as if she knew 
what they were made for.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No. She seemed 
didn’t say much. 
her once.” 


Anderson questionea the girl at 
some further length, but discovered 
nothing of moment, so he left, declar- 
ing that he would probably move into 
the room on the following day. 

From the rooming-house he went di- 
rectly to the Morgue,’ and for a second 
time examined the body. confining his 
attention particularly to the hands. 
The right one showed nothing upon 
which to found a theory, save that it 
was, indeed, a capable hand with 
smooth skin and well-tended nails: 
but on examining the left Paul noted 
a marked peculiarity. Near the ends 
of the thumb and the first finger the 


very sad and 
Of course I only saw 
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skin was roughened, abrased;’ they!) 
were humerous tiny black spots p/ 
neath the skin, which, upon carefi) 
scrutiny, he discovered to be mier) 
scopic blood-blisters. 


For a long time he puzzled oy 
this phenomenon which had escape! 
all previous observers, but to save hij! 
he could invent no explanation for j/ 
He repaired finally to the office of th 
attendant and asked for the gir/ 
cloths, receiving permission to exay 
ine a small bundle, 


“Where’s the rest?” he demanded, |) 
“That’s all she had,” said the man 
“No baggage at all?” 
“Not a thing but what she stood q) 
in. The coroner has her jewelry an} 
things of that sort.” 
Anderson searched the contents ¢ 
the bundle with the utmost care, py) 
found no mark of any sort. The ga) 
ments, although inexpensive, wer 
beautifully neat and clean, and the! 
displayed the most marvelous e| 
amples of needlework he had éye! 
seen. Among the effects was a plus) 
muff, out of which, as he picked w) 
fell a pair of little knitted mittens-| 
or was there a pair? Finding but thi 
one, he shook the muff again, the 
looked through the other things. 
“Where's the other mitten?” he i 
quired. 
“There ’ain’t been but the one, 
the attendant told him. 
“Are you sure?” 
“See here, do you think I’m trying ¢| 
hold out a yarn mitten on you? I ga) 
there ’ain’t been but the one. I wa! 
here when she come, and I know.” 
Discouraged by the paucity of clue 
which this place offered, Anderso 
went next to the coroner’s office. 


The City Hall newspaper squad ha 
desks in this place, but Paul paid n 
attention to them or to their occi) 
pants. He went straight to the wicke| 
and asked for the effects of the deal 
girl. 

It appeared that Burns had told hi 
practical joke broadcast, for the youn} 
man heard his name mentioned, ani 
then some one behind him snickered| 
He paid no attention, however, for thi| 
clerk had handed him a small leathe| 
bag or purse, together with a mor| 
phine-bottle, about the size and shapi| 
of an ordinary vaseline-bottle, Thi 
bag was cheap and bore no. maker 
name or mark. Inside of it was i 
brooch, a ring, a silver chain, and ¢ 
slip of paper. Stuck to the botton| 
of the reticule was a small key. Pau 
came near overlooking the last-namet| 
article, for it was well hidden in a fol() 
near the corner. Now a key to an ul) 
known lock is not much to go om aj 
best, therefore he gave his attentio!| 
to the paper. It was evidently a seral| 
torn from a sheet of wrapping-papel) 
and bore these figures in pencil: 

9.25 
6.25 a 
3.00 

While he was reading these figures) 
Paul heard a reporter say, loudly) 
“Now that I have written the paper) 
who will take it?” | 

Another answered, “I will.” 

“Who are you?” inquired the firs! 
voice. 


“Hawkshaw, the detective.” | 


Anderson's cheeks flushed, but he 
returned the bag. and its contents with 
out comment and walked out, heed; 
less of the laughter of the six report} 
ers. The injustice of their ridicule) 
burnt him like a branding-iron, for his) 
only offense lay in trying the impos} 
sible. These fellows had done theil) 
best and had failed, yet they jeered) 
at him because he had tackled a for) 
lorn hope. They had taken the trail 
when it was hot and had lost it; now 
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LOVERLAND, the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan—with its 
1,200 or more miles of excel- 
lent touring highways, travers- 
} a region rich in romance, rich in 
fural resource and bountifully weal- 
‘in its invigorating, health-giving 
yiosphere—is rapidly becoming rec- 
Jiized as one of the most delightful 
Fring objectives which the country 
yords. Statistics covering the vol- 
e of tourist trade to Upper Michi- 
51 thus far for the season of 1922 
five, beyond question, that Clover- 
id has attained a high mark, and 
wiieved a record never before paral- 
Jed in the history of its touring in- 
stry. 

)"or the tourist business, to Clover- 
id, is in reality an industry—a well- 
Te ized, smooth running industrial 
fture which is coming more and 
nre to be recognized as' the medium 
tough which this Upper Michigan 
frion may reasonably expect much 
¢ its future industrial development. 
fe tourist is a “crop” which is a 
tver-failing harvest—unaffected by 
ematic or economic disturbances, and 
6 consistent with its substantial re- 
fs as the rising sun. 


‘And yet the remarkable record 
fang up” by Cloverland this year is 
it entirely phenomenal, for, after all, 
fy sections of the country are as 
thly endowed by nature as this re- 
fm north of the Straits of Mackinaw. 
1 broad, macadamized highways, 
jiversing a region which abounds in 
tnost everything that delights body 
td soul; its thousands of inland lakes 
td streams; its broad, rolling plains 
¢d dense, virgin forest; its iron and 
¢pper mines, mills, factories and pro- 
ictive farms—all .these, combined 
ith a brisk, pine-scented ozone, have 
Jen among the contributing factors 
{4 Cloverland’s sudden _ popularity 
jiong the auto-vacationists. 


‘The various commercial associa- 
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A Delightful Tourist Camp in Cloverland 


tions, the several road commissioners 
in Upper Michigan’s fifteen counties, 
and other agenctes throughout the 
peninsula, in direct and constant 
touch with the progress of the tourist 
activity, are generally agreed that a 
100 per cent increase over the figures 
for the season of 1921 is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the volume of the 
traffic during 1922, thus far—and the 
hunting season is yet to come. This 
figure approximates the estimate 
made by officials of the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau at the be- 
ginning of the present season—50,000 
tourists. 

A questionnaire, sent out to the va- 
rious agencies in the peninsula who 


have kept a check on the traffic, 
brought in some startling returns, For 
instance, a letter from the Sault Ste. 
Marie Civic and Commercial Associa- 
tion declares: “Beg to advise that 
20,000 people visited the Sault this 
summer, who stayed for a day or 
more, and the total of those who vis- 
ited’ this community is probably dou- 
ble that amount. About 2,000 tourists 
took advantage of our camp site, as 
compared to 200 last year. The ho- 
tels have been filled for about two 
months, and this office has been busy 
getting room accommodations.” 


Houghton, in the Copper Country, 
advises that “about forty per cent 
more people, of the class who camp 


or visi 
year. Th 

thirty per c& 
tronize hotels. 

I. J. Shields, m&% 
branch of the Stané 
writes: “I presume ¥* 
over-estimating to say t 
other than those operate 
per Peninsula, entered this 
during the season.” 

“Doc.” Whiteshield, proprieto 
the “Big R,” rest-room, at Powers, 
Menominee County, says: “My low: 
est estimate of the tourists who stop- 
ped at Powers during May, June, July 
and August would be 3,500. And I 
would say that for every car that stop- 
ped, ten or more whizzed right 
through. We only registered, actually, 
1,674 tourists, but we were so rushed 
most of the time that we could not 
possibly get all of them to sign, We 
missed more than half, I am sure.” 


The Escanaba Chamber of Com- 
merce, Escanaba, in Delta County, is 
responsible for the statement that: 
“Our tourist information bureau in- 
forms us that the traffic this season 
was from five to six times the traffic 
last year. .It is their estimate that 
about 2,800 touring parties passed 
through Escanaba, up to and includ- 
ing the 15th of September.” 

The proprietor of a hotel at Manis- 
tique, in Schoolcraft County, advises 
that: ‘We had about all we could 
take care of, particularly during the 
month of August. We had about three 
times more tourists than last year.” 

And so it goes—from sources repre- 
senting practically every section of 
the peninsula—each conveying the in- 
formation that about 100 per cent in- 
crease would be a decidedly conserva- 
tive estimate. 

There is a reason, aside from Upper 
Michigan’s natural and industrial at- 
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“Prosperity Follows the Dairy Cow” 
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the human race. 


ilized without her. 


sides, to sell, 


happy. 


Truly, the Cow is 
perity.” 
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“The cow—one of the greatest blessings to 
No nation or people has become highly civ- 


She produces the best human food on earth. 


She makes this health-building, strength-giv- 
ing food, from grass and coarse plants. 


She provides not only food for her young 
and her keeper’s family, but a surplus be- 


Without her, agriculture is not permanent 
or prosperous, people are not healthy or 


Where the cow is kept and cared for, civili- 
zation advances, lands grow richer, homes 
grow better, debts grow fewer. 

the Mother of Pros- 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


This Set of 


12 Books for GIRLS 
FREE 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE wants to make a present, a present that 
will be remembered a life-time, to every girl in Cloverland. We could give 
something that would please for the moment and then be forgotten, but could 
you imagine any girl ever forgetting 12 BEAUTIFUL BOOKS like these, and 
such stories? All the outdoors is made to seem as near to you as your own 
backyard. You have the antics of “MARIGOLD’S PONY,” ‘BUNNY 
BOY,” “BUSHY TAIL AND HAZEL SQUIRREL,” “FATHER BEAR AND 
BOBBY BEAR,” and even the advice of ‘““‘WISE MR. TURTLE.” All of 
them tell you the interesting secrets and everyday happenings of their every- 
day life. 


Then you are gratiously taken into the Camp Fire by Aunt Madge, and 
such good times as you have! 


How to Get Them 


Mary Lee tells you about the legends and fascinating tales of the Indians and the 
half-breed who befriended her. But we can’t tell you all of the wonderful stories here; 
just get your father, your mother, or some friend to subscribe for CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE on any one of the plans suggested and the entire set of 12 books for girls 
will be mailed, postpaid to you. One subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE for 
one year at $1, the regular price, and 50 cents additional, a total of $1.50 will get this 
wonderful set of books. Maybe you can do a little work for somebody and earn the 
extra 50 cents. Another plan that costs still less money is to obtain the subscription 
for two years at $1 a year, (not two yearly subscriptions) and send 25 cents additional 
$2.25 in all, and we will send you the books. And a still better plan is to get a three 
years subscription at $1 a year, (not three yearly subscriptions) $3 in all, and the books 
will be sent to you. 


Absolutely Free 


This plan costs your neighbor, member of your family or whoever subscribes, noth- 


-ing, for they will receive full value of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE at its regular sub- 


scription price, and if you want to rustle a three years subscription the 12 books will cost 
you nothing. Get busy with this coupon at once for this great offer will not last long, 
See your neighbor or friend before the other girl does, and get his subscription. 

A set of these beautiful books are already packed for you. Each of the 12 books 


is 7 by 4% inches, and each has a beautiful inlay picture on the front cover in seven 
colors. 


Remember, we are not giving you one book, but 12! Get your set of these girls’ 
books before they are all gone or this offer is withdrawn. 


COUPON 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 


Inclosed is $...... for subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


LOL saee years, and..... cents for the set of 12 books for girls. 


FATHERS! MOTHERS! BIG BROTHERS! BIG SISTERS! 
UNCLES! AUNTS! EVERYBODY! 


Make your girl a fine CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that she will keep and remem- 
ber as long as she lives. Big brothers, big sisters, help play Santa Claus to little 
sister with this set of books. Uncles and aunts, here’s a chance for you to make a 
little niece very happy. Everybody get in on this splendid offer and get CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE, your own magazine that boosts the country you live in, regularly every 
month, and make some girl’s heart jump for joy with a set of 12 beautiful interesting, 
entertaining, real books for girls. You will enjoy them, too. 


This offer is good for RENEWALS as well as NEW subscriptions. 


This offer is good for circulation in CLOVERLAND 

IM ORTAN T only. Regular subscription rates without premium 
apply to all other sections of the country, but a set of 

books will be mailed anywhere in the United States for each one year subscription plus 


$1.50, or a total of $2.50. 


Additional coupons will be forwarded to any address upon request as there is no 
restriction upon the number of new subscribers and sets of books you can get, but use 
this coupon NOW. We are going to send out thousands of extra coupons by direct 
mail so you had better use this one at once and then get your own supply of new ones 
before your neighborhood is canvassed. 


COUPONS MUST BE USED TO GET THE BOOKS 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


: This Set of 
i | Y C 12 Famous ALGER Books 
; FREE 


Think of it! A life-time of pleasure and entertainment for five minutes’ 
work. What would Abe Lincoln have given for the thrilling, exciting adven- 
ture in Horatio Alger’s “DO AND DARE” or “MAKING HIS OWN WAY?” 
How would you like the experience of the hero in “SHIFTING FOR HIM- 
SELF,”’ “STRUGGLING UPWARD” or “SLOW AND SURE?” 


Oodles of adventure. The kind that makes Dad sit up and take notice. 
Everybody, young and old, says there never has been anything like these 
twelve books for boys. You would be willing to put in your spare time 
working for days to get them, but CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is going to 
make it easier for you. 


How to Get Them 


Just go to your nearest neighbor, your father, your mother, anyone and explain 
that there is a special campaign to increase the number of readers of CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE in CLOVERLAND. Explain that the price of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
is only $1.00 a year, and for just one subscription and 50 cents additional you can get 
this set of 12 wonderful books. Perhaps there is an odd job you can do for 50 cents and 
then the books will cost you no money. Just write the name and address of subscrib- 
er with your own on the coupon and inclose $1.50, money order or check (don’t send 
cash) and the books will be mailed to you within the next few days, charges prepaid. 
For two years subscription, (not two separate yearly subscriptions) and 25 cents addi- 
tional, a total of $2.25, leaving you only 25 cents to pay, we will mail you the books 
postpaid. For three years subscription (not three separate yearly subscriptions), a 
total of $3.00, we will mail you postpaid the set of books. 


Absolutely Free 


This plan costs your neighbor, member of your family or whoever subscribes, noth- 
ing, for they will receive full value of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE at its regular sub- 
scription rate, and if you want to rustle a three years subscription the books will cost 
you nothing. Get busy with this coupon at once for this great offer will not last long, 
See your neighbor before the other boy does, and get his subscription. 

A set of these beautiful books are already packed for you. Each of the twelve 
books contains 192 pages, size 7x4%4 inches, and each has a beautiful inlay picture on 
the front cover in six colors, very rich and attractive. Get youn set of these boys’ 
books before they are all gone or this offer is withdrawn. 


COUPON 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Inelosed is S$ taeetee for subscription to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
LOM Mayeeeiete. cle years, and...... cents for set of Horatio Alger’s famous 
boys’ books. 
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FATHERS! MOTHERS! BIG BROTHERS! BIG SISTERS! 
UNCLES! AUNTS! EVERYBODY! 


Make your boy a fine CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that he will keep and 
remember as long as he lives, This offer holds good to YOU as well as your boy. 
Big brothers, big sisters, help play Santa Claus to little brother with this set of 
books. Uncles and aunts, here’s a chance for you to make a little nephew very 
happy. Everybody get in on this splendid offer and get CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
your own magazine that boosts the country you live in, regularly every month, and 
make some boy’s heart jump with joy. 

This offer is good for RENEWALS as well as NEW subscriptions. 


This offer is good for circulation in CLOVERLAND 
IMPORTAN if only. Regular subscription rates without premium 
apply to all other sections of the country, but a set of 


books will be mailed anywhere in the United States for each one year subscription plus 
$1.50, or a total of $2.50. 


Additional coupons will be forwarded to any address upon request as there is no 
restriction upon the number of new subscribers and sets of books you can get, but use 
this coupon NOW. We are going to send out thousands of extra coupons by direct 
mail so you had better use this one at once and then get your own supply of new ones 
before your neighborhood is canvassed. 
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7200,000.00 


AND SEE US 
¥8 pleased to serve you 


D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
> Wdward KF. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything tn Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 


help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


y sre Ready and Willing to Give Every 
-comers. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 82 years. 
Depository for United States and 


State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Bleseh, Pres. ; 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; 
Cashier 


John Henes, Vice 
A. J. Klumb, Asst. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pre; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Gap bale estes aides ctye ee $200,000.00 
SuPpliigitite baie aldaees 2 $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 
Officers and Direetors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; B. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


Fretz, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 

orrespondence Invited. 
Officers: RB. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Bred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. MeNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Finlayson, 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 

prompt and courteous attention. 

Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 
S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 
ier; 0. EK. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 
E. S$. Bice, Louls G. “Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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A Real County Fair 


By. LiueD: 


OU’VE seen them both no 
doubt. But the fact remains 
that there exists among the 
communities today two _ dis- 
tinct types of county fairs—one, the 
money-maker, with its shows, its 
aeroplanes and its horse-racing, and 
the other the agricultural fair, with its 
wealth of fruits, grains, dairy-products 
and live-stock, And after all, it is the 
latter type which really conveys the 
purpose of a county agricultural fair. 

Not that the agricultural phase is 
entirely over-looked in the fair which 
features horse-racing and hair-raisers 
on its hand-bills and posters. It can 
be found, in varying quantities, scat- 
tered throughout the grounds, some in 
this building and some in that, but, as 
a rule, one has to break away from the 
amusement-seeking crowd to find it, 
for, where thrillers and other enter- 
tainment are emphasized, the mass of 
ticket-buyers are not interested in the 
pumpkins, watermelons, apples, peach- 
es, pears, cattle, chickens, ete. 

Which brings us back to our con- 
tention that, after all, the fair which 
features ‘agriculture, and thus carries 
out its very purpose, will do a more 
constructive service to that com- 
munity than the other type. One hun- 
dred farmers visiting the fair in 
search of new ideas, better methods 
and bigger results, must surely mean 
more than one thousand so-called city- 
folk seeing amusement and entertain- 
ment only. 

And that is what impressed us about 
the fair they held over in Ontonagon 
county recently. It was a real county 
fair. There wasn’t an aeroplane on 
the grounds, and in fact the only 
really disturbing element was a pow- 
erful tractor which was showing the 
farmers new ways and methods of 
plowing and stump-pulling, in an ad- 
joining field. There wasn’t a show on 
the grounds. You weren’t barked at 
to “Come and See Nemo, the Smallest 
Dwarf in the World.” There were no 
games of chance. You couldn’t lose 
your money trying to ring a cane with 
a ring that wouldn’t slide over any 
one of the canes anyway. 

There were no horse-races, tight- 
rope walkers, dog and pony shows or, 
in fact, not a single feature, with the 
possible exception of a lunch counter 
or two and, perhaps, a band, which 
would tend to detract from the big 
business of the day—the agricultural 
exhibit. 

It is doubtful if many, or any, county 
fairs throughout the peninsula im- 
proved on that agricultural exhibit. 
It was the result of hours of pains- 
taking effort on the part of those who 
had arranged it, In the fruit section 
alone, 160 plates were neatly arranged. 
each bearing its burden of some rec- 
ord-breaking specimen of the farmer’s 
art. There were apples, peaches, 
plums and pears of the finest texture, 
shane and color and widest variety. 

The avples particularly—all grown 
in Ontonagon county, (considered the 
most fertile in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan) showed up strikingly. There 
were the Duchess and Wealthies, and 
a half a dozen or more varieties of 
seedlings, with the great, red Wolf 
Rivers standing out prominently along 
the top row. Plums, rivalling in size 
and taste the product of California it- 
self, were there in abundance. 

In another section. but within the 
same building. were the root and grain 
crops. Everything from the humble 
bean to the huge, golden pumpkin, was 
neatly arranged in rows, where all 
might see and admire. 

There was the handiwork. exhibited 
by the women ofthecommunity, needle 
work and cooking. There was the 
work of girls’ garment clubs, and, in 
one corner, samples of the progress 
achieved by the school boys and girls 
in penmanship, history and other all- 
ied subjects. 

In fact it seemed that everyone in 
the community—from the youngest 
school child to the oldest individual in 
the county—was in some way repre- 
sented in that display. It was, indeed. 
a real, old-time county fair, and I 
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doubt if any county in the peningy| 
this fall could boast of an agricultuy} 
display which could equal that shy) 
at the Ontonagon fair. 


Two days were devoted to Onéen| 
gon’s fair. During that time pract) 
ally every farmer in the communi) 
visited the display, and it was not di) 
cult to observe that the majority, 
they carefully examined the vario| 
specimens, were reaping the maxim} 
of benefit from the things they ga! 
They came, not to be amused or enti 
tained, entirely, but to learn wh) 
their neighbors were doing .and hc 
they were doing it. 

Other communities could profit 
adopting Ontonagon’s example, Th’ 
had a real, honest-to-gosh fair oy: 
there. 


State Picric Acid Supp} 


Goes Fast 


ICHIGAN’S allotment of 1,250,() 
VI pounds of war salvage pic} 

acid for 1922 will not last loi), 
it is indicated by the rate at whi, 
orders are being received by L |. 
Livingston, land clearing special. 
To date 88,000 pounds of the exp. 
sive have been ordered in Michigii, 
and twenty cars are expected to 8 
placed within the next ten days. 


Prompt shipments are possible } 
cause a large supply has already bei 
cartridged to provide for fall lai 
clearing. Wisconsin and Minnesia 
are said to be pushing the sale of ]> 
ric acid and farmers of Michigan mit 
not delay if they would be sure of }- 
taining an adequate supply, accordg 
to the land clearing experts. 1e 
counties which already have pla 
orders are Cheboygan, Otsego, Ws 
ford, Missaukee, Manistee, Mason ¢4 
Delta. 


First National Bank 
ef DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem 
The interests of Northeaster1 
Minnesota are the interest; 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountam 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J 
Oliver, Cashier; T.eo H. Mortense? 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Fransor 
Assistant Cashier. | 


Directors: 

F. Brown, J. C. Kimber w.k 

Rcandiing. A A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cué 

lip, R Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Cc. Kim 
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Savings Accounts in U.S. 


N average of more than one say- 
A ines account for every family in 
, the United States is indicated in 
vartial data for the country compiled 
y the Savings Bank Division of the 
jmerican Bankers’ Association, re- 
paling over 26,600,000 savings depos- 
ors in the sources of data covered. 
)t addition, there are at least 10,000,- 
“10 other owners of savings accounts 
'' varied forms whose numbers can- 
jot be reduced to definite figures. 


| “Complete data is practically impos- 
ble to obtain under present statis- 
\cal conditions in regards to savings. 
ut even with all figures lacking for 
4e thousands of state-chartered banks 
jhich accept savings in Illinois, Mis- 
yuri and twenty-three other states 
ad the District of Columbia, and with 
4ly the mutual savings banks out of 
‘1 the state banks and trust compa- 
‘es in Indiana, Ohio and New Jersey 
eluded, the number of savings ac- 
ounts reported by- the federal and 
ate supervisors of banks reached a 
ital of 26,637,831 on June 30, 1921, 
hich is the only date for which the 
jatistics are available, The figures 
*e as follows: 


Savings Accounts In American Banks, 


June 30, 1921 
Mutual savings banks (17 states) 9,654,989 
Other state ba inks (13 states). 6,180,337 
Trust companies (8 states). : 2,713 3,808 
Private banks (New York only). 72,961 


National banks (all states). 8,015 », 736 


Potal AReporteds =e os :ecedalteme 20,637, 831 

“In addition, there are millions of 
savings depositors in the non-report- 
ing states above mentioned, which in- 
clude not only the south with the ex- 
ception of the Virginias, but also the 
great states between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies except Minnesota. 
Furthermore, there are perhaps 3,000,- 
000 owners of time certificates of de- 
posit which are used in place of sav- 
ings accounts in rural sectiorms, also 
the half million patrons of the postal 
savings system, 5,000,000 members of 
building and loan associations, and 
other millions who invest the pro- 
ceeds of their thrift with life insur- 
ance, real estate mortgage and stand- 
ard industrial and other corporations.” 

The total of savings deposits was 
recently reported by the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation as amounting on June 30, 
1921, to $16,618,595,000. 


Campaign for Diversified Farming 


HE grain men are with us in this 
campaign for diversified farm- 
ing,’ said E. C. Hillweg of The 
inneapolis Tribune in a talk before 


.@ Dairy Club of the Northwest at 
jinneapolis recently, ‘because they 


jypreciate that rotation of crops does 
jway with the barberry bush and 
her pests that are cutting down the 
‘ain yields, while live stock restores 
id maintains fertility.” 
The agitation for diversified farming 
ill never grow less. Its many ad- 
mtages in building up soil impov:- 
ished by long continued cropping 
1d in furnishing a regular monthly 
venue have been shown on count- 
ss number of farms throughout the 
yuntry. In the Northwest diversified 
Tming “hooked up” with dairying 
us been responsible for the stabiliz- 
g of business and the return of pros- 
rity, according to reports from lead- 
'g bankers and business men in close 
‘uch with affairs. 


In Minnesota alone the dairy pro- 
icts, estimated by the state dairy and 
‘od commissioner for 1921, was $172 - 
110,000 not including sales of cows 
‘id calves. The gross state receipts 
r the combined production of corn, 
heat, oats, barley, rye, flax, potatoes 
id hay was estimated at $171,000,000 


or $1,000,000 less than the wealth pro- 
duced by the dairy cow. Or a single 
industry created more wealth than 
several others combined, And Minne- 
sota has been thought the hub of the 
great wheat producing section of the 
nation. 

In the last monthly report issued by 
the Federal Reserve bank of the Ninth 
district is found this statement: “The 
volume of the crop is highly import- 
ant, but even at that it is secondary 
to the price at the farm, which is the 
important element which will deter- 
mine how far the farmers can go Be 
fall in liquidating their debts and re- 
building their prosperity.” 

This shows that bankers are prim- 
arily concerned with the price received 
“at the farm,” that is the actual net 
currency banked after onerations are 
closed. Grain farmers must contend 
with speculation in their trade and 
are never certain what prices will pre- 
vail when they are ready to sell their 
supply. But the dairyman is assured 
of monthly pay checks through the 
contract system of marketing. 

By removing the “drones” from the 
herd and grading up the females 
showing good form and conformation 
the farmer can increase his milk and 
butter fat production and directly in- 
fluence the size of his pay checks. 


Polk County Butter Production 


JOLK county, Wisconsin, will pro- 
duce over 6,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter this year according to the 

timate of John S. Klinka, agricul- 

ral agent. 

“Butter your bread with Polk county 
itter” is the slogan dairymen here 
ive adopted. In consequence, 20 co- 
erative creameries are running to 
|Pacity, and 20 stalwart butter mak- 
S are exerting every effort to make 
/@ record output of the “finest butter 
| the world.” 
That this goal will be easily at- 
ined is the opinion of leading dairy- 
fi in this section. Pasture crops 
le been good—corn has yielded an 
jundant harvest—nearly 60,000 dairy 
ttle have been “working overtime” 
‘inverting luxuriant feeds into rich 
bee which the butter makers are 
urning into golden butter. 
Polk county boasts that she was the 
ist county in America to successfully 
‘ip her butter in carlots to the eas- 
im market. From a meager begin- 
ing of a few hundred pounds of but- 
t production ’way back in 1884, when 
€ first cooperative creamery in the 
ate was built on the shores of Little 
tternut Lake, to the present. enor- 
oUS output of several millions of 
nds a year, is the story of achieve- 
®nt recorded in the annals of phe- 
inal dairy progress here. 


Fully three-fourths of the 4,000 farm- 
ers in Polk county market their cream 
in the concentrated form of butter. 
These men are largely of Scandinavian 
descent and have been endowed from 
birth with the “dairying bug.” 

It is estimated that organization of 
the cooperative creameries in this 
territory into a shipping unit has 
saved the farmers at least $20,000 an- 
nually. The income from butter has 
been increased $50,000 a year for Polk 
county alone. 

When Polk county organized her 20 
cooperative creameries into a_ship- 
ping unit on June 30. 1920, she started 
a movement which has spread rapid- 
ly. 

The “germ” of cooperation resting 
in the body of Polk county has also 
infected the Badger state. Alreadv 
northwestern Wisconsin has organized 
into Unit No. 1 of the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Creameries Association and 
has employed a fieldman to look after 
the butter interests of this territory. 
Sixty-five cooperative creameries have 
enrolled in the state organization and 
promise of other units being organized 
and employing fieldmen looks extreme- 
ly bright. 


No hard freezing before a heavy 
blanket of snow insures a good seed 
bed next year. 
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Through years of specialized effort, this Bank 
has grown into the position of responsibility 
and confidence which it now occupies as the 
Bill of Lading Bank in a freight center where 
B/L items annually run into billions of dollars. 


On request we will gladly lay specific and graphic 
material before you bearing upon our private wire 
connections and direct methods of serving and sav- 
ing for B/L customers and correspond banks 

/ spondent banks. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 
The ee Bank in America’s Freight Center 


Make Your Mail Box 
Your Bank! 


You can deposit endorsed checks and 
make withdrawals or 


money orders, can 
consult us regarding any of your financial 
problems, by mail. 

Endorse checks, drafts or money or- 
ders as follows: ‘‘Pay the First National 
Bank for collection and credit to my ac- 
count,” following this with your signa- 


ture as it appears on check or draft. 


It is our constant effort to render bank- 
ing service which is complete, consider- 
ate and convenient—always! 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Hacess of $4,000,000 


You Can Read Cloverlaid Mavarine for One Dollar 2 a Br 
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Christmas Is Coming—What Will Santa Dor 


OUNTING the weeks that are 
hurrying by, we are startled to 
find them so few until Christ- 
mas. That bugaboo, the Christ- 
mas list, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses 
to “down” any longer. We must face 
the situation squarely else there will 
be the same old Yuletide disappoint- 


ment, The list so long, the purse so 
short, we cannot make both ends 
meet. 


Why not try the Christmas budget 
as a remedy? 

First, let us determine how much 
we may spend for Christmas. Having 
estimated the supply, let us divide the 
“demand”—like all Gaul—into three 
parts: the inner circle who must have 
real gifts, the middle circle to whom 
we want to give some little thing, and 
the large circle to whom the card of 
greetings is the most: appropriate 
token. 

In the inner circle are the members 
of the household, the one away from 


home, the old folks and the lonely 
relative. 
Trifling gifts are for nephews, 


nieces, grandchildren, married broth- 
ers, sisters and their families, if one 
can afford to go the rounds. 

The “spug” agitation has had its ef- 
fect. We are enlarging the list of 
those whom we remember only with 
the card of greeting, until it comprises 
almost all friends. The impulse to 
lay gifts at the feet of those we love 
is a beautiful emotion, but the practi- 
eal result of it is a mesh of financial 
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entanglements every Yuletide. It is 
a brave individual who can break the 
tradition and send only cards to those 
with whom you have exchanged pres- 
ents. for years. Once broken it is a 
relief to all concerned. 

To give gifts to pay debts, or to 
cater for favor or for any mercenary 
purpose is despicable. Its only ex- 
cuse is love, and isn’t it really finer 
and more delicate to keep friendship 
free from all suggestion of “loaves 
and fishes” and entirely a matter of 
the soul? 

Once upon a time we thought a 
taste for good reading was, like “blue 
blood,” rare. Now that schools have 
taught children to read easily we find 
the verriest tattered urchin as vora- 
cieus a book-worm as our be-specta- 
cled aristocrat—demonstrating that 
nature has put into human plants the 
same desire as has the water lily to 
stretch out of the mire and bask in 
the sunlight. 

The masterpieces of literature, es- 
necially the modern illustrated ver- 
sions, will be worn to shreds by eager 
little fingers, itching to grasp the 
beautiful thoughts, if we will only 
make these available, What a pitv 
that so much cheap stuff is palmed off 
on the little dears by ignorant or 
thoughtless parents or aunts! 

It is such a simple thing. so easv, 
to fill the young brain with ideals. 
mental pictures, noble emotions, and 
the will to become fine hy placing in 
their hands the books which breathe 
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these. When a choice book is given 
to the children, mother makes a great 
mistake if she puts it on the shelf 
“to take care of it.” Let them eat 
with it, sleep with it, play with it, 
peep into it avidly as they lace a shoe 
or wipe dishes, imbide it, digest it, as- 
similate it, and wear it page from 
page, until it has become fibre of their 
fibre. When it is delapidated, replace 
it. For the good it does your house- 
hold, it is the least expensive thing 
you buy. 

Christmas is the time to re-stock 
on this delightful, beloved, and helpful 
mental food for children. Be careful, 
oh, very careful, not to waste your 
good coin on poor selections. Consult 
your librarian or school teacher about 
the exact fit for the child in question; 
and then, no matter what else you 
have, keep Riley, and Stevenson, and 
Eugene Field around handy all the 
time. 

Good books for the younger children 
are: Mother Goose, Nursery, Rhymes, 
Aesop’s Fables, Beatrix Potter’s “Pe- 
ter Rabbit Stories,” “Alice In Wonder- 
land,” by Louis Carroll, the Helen Ban- 
nerman “Black Sambo” books, stories 
written and illustrated bv Gertrude 
Alice Kay, and “Stories To Tell To 
Children,” by Sara C. Bryant. 

For children from ten to thirteen: 
Rooks by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Fran- 
ces Hodson Burnett, Louisa M. Alcott, 
also “Robinson Crusoe,” Fairy Tales, 
by Grimm and Anderson, “Arabian 
Nights,’ Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” 


xX Woman and the Home 
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} 
Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” Harris’ “i 
cle Remus,” Stevenson’s “Treasurels 
land,” Ruskin’s “King of the Gol: 
River.” 

Give the children of high school § 
“The Crisis” by Churchill, “Ramea 
by Jackson, “John Halifax Gentlemi 
by Craik, “Silas Marner” by os 
“Poor Girls Who Became Famous’) 
Bolton, “Three Musketeers” by n 
mas, “Prince and Pauper” and “% 
Sawyer” by Mark Twain, “Capt 
Courageous” by Kipling, “Spell off 
Yukon” by Robert Service, Me 
Today” and “Oregon Trail” by Pik 
man, “David Copperfield” by Dickis 
“Les Miserables” by Hugo, “La 
Doone” by Blackmore, books byJ 
Fennimore Cooper, “Men of Iron’); 
Howard Pyle, ‘“Lances of Sigmond’?p: 
Miss Yonge, “White Company” by/( 
nan Doyle, the Stockton books 
the Seton-Thompson books, and be 
of nature study, travel and biograll 
by the best writers. | 

Packing China—When packing g8 
or china use straw or excelsior 4 
has been slightly dampened. The/é 
ter causes both of these material't 
swell, and this swelling fills up# 
crevices, thus wedging the packin/i 
between the breakable articles m0 
tighter than it can be done by hi 
This is the method used by profess! 


al packers. 
| 


The dress-artist says: Dress to 8) 


the personality. 
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\,ROWN-UPS exist, primarily, in 
rthe child’s mind for the purpose 
' of fulfilling the many needs and 
ires of his expanding conscious- 
‘s. The first playthings which he 
cts for himself represent the early 

mm of mankinds evolution toward 
‘lization. Sticks and pieces ot 
jae and the evercompelling lure of 
yer, be it only a mud-puddle, are 
iresentative of man’s early depend- 
je upon equally crude implements 

h which to satisfy the daily needs 
bhimself and family. After a little 
sle these crude toys fail of their 
irm and then the child makes for 
hiself rudimentary representations 
h) she objects which tigure in the life 
‘und and in the stories read to him 

ows and arrows fashioned of barrel 
ves and string, tents of shawls and 

sheslines, soap-box vehicles and so 
up the scale of evolution. 
Phe toy-maker of today is a psycho- 
jist as well as a business man and 

| toy shops of America stand as a 
nnument to his understanding of 
t minds of children and his in- 
guity in craftsmanship, It is the 
pect about which the child has some 
fimer association that most irresist- 
ir draws his fancy: a base-ball such 
athe big boys use; a big horse and 
yzon to play at being the express- 
nn; a velocipede so that he, too, can 
*orch around the block’’; and Indian 
al cow-boy suits to give the flare 
gadventure to his daily games. 

‘he wise parent does not start him 
9 at his first requests for base-balls, 
yocipeded, pushmobiles, etc., by get- 
tz him the more expexusive and per- 
iiable articles. Fortunately the toy- 
nker has provided for this tran- 
son period, in which the desire to 
pisess what older children have is 
Smuch greater than any ability to 
te proper care of the more expen- 
se toys, by manufacturing play- 
tngs in which fabrikoid is used. A 
f;cent base-ball, for example, covered 


Sad Tale of 


ESPITE a steady increase in the 

prices producers have received 

for turkeys since 1915, produc- 
tn has steadily decreased, accord- 
i; to figures published by the United 
faites Department of Agriculture. 
(e@ average price received during the 
fi months October to January, 
15-16, was 15c a pound.’ The average 
Jce received during the correspond- 
; period in 1920-21 was 32c a pound. 
1900 the census figures showed 6,- 
{1,695 turkeys on farms in the United 
ites, while in 1910 there were only 
ee and in 1920 there were 3,- 


\Juring the past six years the price 
turkeys has increased to the pro- 
cer more than 100 per cent, while 
(ring the past twenty years the num- 
le of turkeys produced has decreased 
ie 50 per cent, the Department 
t.tes. 
)\f is common knowledge that tur- 
lys are not easily handled, for by na- 
te they are wanderers and they us- 
ily give considerable concern to 
se whose duty it is to keep them 
the home premises. The almost 
conquerable inclination of turkeys 
Wander into the fields of neighbors 
$ often caused strained feelings and 
\my owners of flocks have aban- 
{ned the business of raising turkeys 
{ that account, Turkeys are also 


eee, afflicted by a disease known 
blackhead which has caused heavy 
lises, and in some instances the busi- 
$8 has been given up entirely for 
These causes of loss, to- 


i 
§ reason. 
| 
| 
| 
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What Did Santa Bring Mer 


with this material which looks exact- 
ly like horse-hide, will give the small 
voy untold pleasure. Harness for his 
rocking horse is sure ot a period of 
long service if made of it. KF oot-balls 
too, are covered in this material and 
are ;naturally jmuch less expensive 
than those covered with horse-hide. 
Seats tor velocipedes are usually made 
of tabrikoid in the two cotor eifect ot 
Spanish leather; while Indian suits 
and cowboy outits are as dashing and 
terror-compelling as. trontier days 
could require. 

Little girls of today play side by 
side with their brotners put there are 
some games, old as the world itself, 
which they and they only, take serious- 
ly. Dolls never fail of their charm nor 
do they ever cease to be a continual 
source of difficulty as regards the 
small boy. How he does love to’ seize 
a doll and tantalizingly run away with 
it amid the lamentations and despair 
of 1ts small mother. It is dreadful to 
contemplate the havoc wrought to the 
tribe ot dolls until an inventive doll- 
maker perfected one which can with- 
stand every rough usage and atter the 
application ot a little water be re- 
stored to its tormer beauty. This doll 
is covered with tabrikoid sheeting of 
just the right color and grain to 1mi- 
tate the pink skin of an intant. Her 
little boovtees are made of wnite glazed 
fabrikoid and her waterproot bonnet 
is of the same material in pink or 
blue, The little baby-carriage in 
which her small mother delignts to 
take her wheeling is upholstered in 
the same splendid material, for, alas, 
too oiten the coach is forgotten and 
left out in wet weather—ruination to 
any upholstery of less durable quality. 

In 1ooking for something to take 
home to the children, don’t overlook 
the great essential in selection—toys 
that will last; and when you have 
satisfied that eager: “What did Santa 
bring me?” avert the heartbroken wail, 
“Look! It’s all broke!” 


the Turkey 


gether with the frequent ravages of 
wild animals including dogs and rats, 
have all tended to discourage develop- 
ment ot the industry. 

The raising ot turkeys may be a 
very profitable occupation where there 
is an abundance of range, ample feed, 
and reasonable freedom from preying 
animals, the Department states. Even 
for those who have a limited range 
there are opportunities for raising a 
few turkeys each year if proper time 
and attention are devoted to it.. The 
Department points out, however, the 
desirability of those who enter the 
business to study it thoroughly in all 
its features. ye 

It is very difficult to ship turkeys 
alive to market since the shrinkage 
is very heavy. Ordinarily turkeys do 
not eat very much when confined and 
therefore they are usually killed and 
dressed locally and then shipped to 
market, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Turkeys, like chickens, may be either 
scalded or dry picked, but the dry 
picked birds are preferred in most 
markets because they keep better and 
there is no loss of their substance by 
reason of a great deal of the soluble 
substance being removed by soaking 
in water or by packing in ice. There 
are conditions, of course, where there 
is no alternative but to pack the birds 
in ice and ship them in barrels. The 
objection to scalded-dressed birds does 
not obtain to the same extent where 
the birds are dressed and sold immed- 
iately to the consumer. 


Turkeys mature and fleshen very 
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LEEPLESS nights and dayt 
irritation, when caused by coffé 
drinking, often require a call on the 
grocer to avoid a later call on the doctor. 


Postum, instead of coffee, has brought 
restful nights and brighter days for 


thousands of people—together with 
complete satisfaction to taste. 


You will enjoy the full, rich flavor 
and aroma of Postum, and nerves will 
be free from any possibility of irritation 
from coffee’s drug, caffeine. You can 
begin the test today with an order to 


your grocer. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by the 
addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 
packages, for those who prefer to make the 
drink while the meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling fully 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


much better in the fall when the 
atmosphere is crisp and fairly cold, 
such as prevails for some weeks pre- 
ceding the holiday season. During 
this season the birds are in greatest 
demand, although the cold storage pro- 
duct may be had at all seasons, Warm 
weather during the week preceding 
the Thenksgiving and Chiistmas holi- 
days has a marked effect on demand 
and other conditions being equal, the 
quality of dressed turkeys for the holi- 
day market may be predicted to a 
great degree by weather conditions 
during the fall season. 


Use sour or buttermilk for lemon 


custards. 


Malnutrition and Sleep. 


Undernourishment is often due to 
insufficient sleep. Are your children 
getting this much? 

Those from five to seven years — 
eleven hours sleep daily. 

From eight to eleven years—ten to 
eleven hours sleep. 

From twelve to fourteen years — 
nine to ten hours sleep. 

Older children—at least nine hours 
sleep. 

Children grow during sleep. Tired 
children are dull in school. Nervous 
children are often so because of a 
sleep shortage. 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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one way to 
keep sound, 
perfect teeth 


‘HE only way to keep the priceless bless- 
ing of sound, perfect teeth is to eat the 
kind of food that supplies them not only 
nourishment but gives them 
work to do. Grape-Nuts not only induces 
thorough mastication, but also supplies the 
lime and other elements required for build- 
ing firm tooth structure. 

This wholesome, healthful cereal food is 
made from whole wheat flour and malted 
barley. All the nutriment of these splendid 


grains, including the vital mineral elements 
SO often lacking in so-called ‘‘refined’? foods, 


A delicious, appetizing dish, Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or good milk, provides complete 
nourishment for body, bone and nerves, in 
readily digestible form. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 


“There’s a Reason” 


for Grape:Nuts 


—THE BODY BUILDER 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Flow to okeep Liquid Potato Yeast 


LIQUID potato yeast can be 

made which will keep well even 

in a fairly warm place, if it is 
prepared and constantly renewed ac- 
cording to directions worked out by 
the office of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Usually the housewife plans to have 
on hand from one baking to the next 
about a pint of the liquid yeast, in 
case four or five pounds of bread are 
to be made at each baking. The yeast 
should be kept in a cool place if pos- 
sible; if not in a refrigerator than in 
a cool cellar ov iceless refrigerator. 

To make four loaves of bread, using 
a pint of liquid yeast with it, pare 
about four medium sized potatoes, cut 
them into small pieces, and cook them 
until tender in three-fourths pint of 
boiling water, then mash them in the 
water in which they were cooked, add 
one and a half pints of cold water, 
four and a half tablespoons of sugar, 
six teaspoons of salt, and when the 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


200 Single Comb Red pullets at $2.50 and 
$5 each. Also both Rose and Single Comb 
Cocks and Cockerels. Write for catalog. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


mixture has cooled to lukewarm, add 
the pint of liquid yeast. Let this 
sponge or mixture of potato water, 
yeast, sugar and salt stand in a warm 
place over night. Then stir well and 
pour off one pint of it; put this into a 
warm place for a few hours, then into 
a cool place, and keep it for use as 
a “starter” the next time bread is 
made. To the rest of the sponge add 
about four and a half pints of flour 
and four tablespoons of fat, beating 
the flour in slowly. Then turn on to 
a lightly floured board and knead ‘for 
about fifteen minutes, or until smooth, 
when small blisters will appear. Set 
the dough to rise and proceed as usu- 
al in making and baking bread. 

If the housewife has not been in the 
habit of using liquid yeast and wishes 
to make a “starter” of this kind, she 
proceeds according to the directions 
given above for making bread, but 
adds to the potato water, cold water, 
sugar, and salt mixture, three yeast 
cakes softened in two cups of luke- 
warm water instead of the pint of 
liquid yeast. After this yeast mixture 
has stood in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours, one pint of it is poured off 
and saved as a “starter” for the next 
baking and the rest may be made into 
bread as described. 


Make a sleeve board by covering a 
solid roll of paper with a cloth. 


(j eset l 


MENU SUGGESTION 


Breakfast 
Bananas Grape Nuts 
Hash Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked Bananas Egg Biscuits 
Fruit Milk 
Dinner 


Sausage Pie Baked Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Corn Starch Cake 
Tea 


RECIPES 


Baked Bananas—kKemove the skins 
from the bananas and scrape vhe long 
fibers from the outside; cut in halves 
lengthwise, and put in a granite pan. 
Pour over the bananas a mixture of 
2 tablespoons of melted butter, 4% cup 
of sugar and the juice of 1% lemon. 
Bake in a moderate oven about 30 
minutes. Turn once during baking. 
The bananas should be basted frequet- 
ly with the butter and sugar mixture, 
which forms a thick sirup and browns 
slightly when the baaanas are done. 

Egg Biscuits—Beat 1 egg light for 
each cup of entire wheat flour used. 
For each cup of flour use a level tea- 
spoonful baking powder, tablespoon- 
ful sugar, % teaspoonful salt, sift all 
together into beaten egg, add cold 
water gradually until just soft enough 
to handle and roll. Place on fioured 
board. Knead lightly until smooth. 
Roll out % of an inch thick, Cut out. 
Wipe over with milk. Bake in hot 
oven until well browned. 


Sausage Pie and Turnovers — Fry 
cakes of sausage until brown and 
about half done. Arrange in a baking 
dish, add the drippings with enough 
hot water to form a good gravy. Give 
this last a little extra seasoning. Cover 
with a crust made as for biscuit and 
bake for 4% hour. Each sausage cake 


may be laid on a round of pastry 
which is then doubled over it to make 
a “turnover,” and baked. Sausage 
turnovers are excellent cold for 


lunches, suppers and picnics. 

Corn Starch Cake—1 cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 cup corn 
starch, 2 cups flour, sifted before meas- 
uring, 4144 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, whites of 5 eggs, beaten stiffly, 
%4, teaspoon of vanilla or 14% teaspoon 
almond extract. Cieam butter, add 
sugar gradually, then add the milk 
and flour mixed and sifted with the 
corn starch and baking powder, last 
the stiffly beaten egg whites and fla- 
voring, This makes 2 cakes. 

Apricot Marmalade—Choose ripe lu- 
scious fruit; pare and remove the 
stones; weigh and put into a sauce- 
pan with sufficient water to prevent 
burning, stir frequently until soft; 
then mash smooth with a wooden 
spoon and add % pound of granulated 
sugar for a pound of fruit; boil slowly 


Roast Turkey and Cranberry Sauce | 


O PREPARE the turkey, dress it 

thoroughly and rub, inside and 

out, with salt and pepper. Make 
a dressing as follows To a loaf of 
stale bread, from which the crust has 
been removed, add enough® warm wat- 
er to soften. Chop it in the chopping 
bowl and add salt and pepper, ground 
sage, and butter to season. Stuff this 
into the turkey and sew up all open- 
ings. Spread butter, salt and pepper 
over the outside of the turkey’and add 
a cup of hot water before putting it 
into the hot oven. When seered over 
a little, cover to steam it thoroughly 
until tender, then remove the cover 
and let it brown. A ten pound turkey 
should roast about three hours. When 
making the gravy, drain off surplus 
grease, add the chopped giblets, pre- 
viously cooked; add milk and thicken 
with flour. 


To one quart of cranberries, add one 
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15 minutes. Put in small glasses, ¢} 
and cover with paraffin. Some co 
add a little lemon juice to the nr 
malade, t 


Breakfast 


Seasonable Fruit 
Ham and Potato Croquettes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Japanese Hggs Jelled Apr 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butte 
Milk 


Dinner 


Salmon in a Mold 
French Fried Potatoes 
Dill Pickles and Onions 
Lemon Sponge Cake 

Tea or Coffee | 


RECIPES 

Ham and Potato Croquettes—Fill 
cups mashed potatoes, two cups chp 
ped, boiled ham, both fat and vt 


| 
: 
| 


mixed together and moistened w 
two beaten eggs. Make into bé 
then dip into white of beaten egy, 
then roll in crumbs and fry in de} 
hot fat. 

Japanese Eggs—One and one-hii 
cups boiled rice, six nard cooked egs; 
one and one-half cups white sau 
one teaspoon onion juice, one teaspch 
parsley, one teaspoon soy or Worc# 
tershire sauce. Pile the hot, cool 
rice on a platter. Cut the eggs 
quarters and imbed in the rice. Pt 
over them the sauce flavored with ié 
onion juice and the soy or Worcesté 
shire sauce and sprinkle the chopy 
parsley on top. Soy is a sauce to 
found in some stores where Japan 
and Chinese products are sold. 

«lellied Apples—Select tart, juicy } 
ples; pare and remove core wit 
corer or narrow bladed knife. Plé 
in a saucepan with boiling water, hii 
enough to cover them, putting a & 
blespoonful of white sugar into ech 
apple. Cook until they are well do} 
but retain their form; then removes 
the dish from which they will be se 
ed; to juice add sugar in proportia 
of half a cupful of sugar to half a pit 
of juice to make a jelly, and pour oF 
the apples. If a few pieces of the # 
ple peel are stewed in the juice ad 
removed before putting in the suse 
they will give a nice color to the jek 

Salmon in a Mold—One can salmjj 
two eggs, four tablespoons melted hi 
ter, one-half cup fine bread crum 


chopped parsley, salt and peppi 
Mince the fish, rub in the butter the 
oughly, work in the bread cruns 


which should not be dried, add i¢ 
seasonings and, last, the beaten egw 
Put in buttered mold, set in pani 
hot water, cover pan and steam in ie 
oven, Cook one hour. Serve wu 
cream sauce to which you have adéd 


hard boiled eggs. , 


| 
| 
} 


cup of water and cook merely wil 
tender. Strain out skins and add t@ 
cups sugar without further cooki® 
Too much cooking gives a strong # 
vor to cranberries. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON PIE) 


This is an inexpensive and sim/é 
dessert. It will serve twelve or §& 
teen persons. . 

Beat two eggs until foamy; add cP 
granulated sugar and four tablespocs 
cold water. Into a level cup of © 
sifted flour put two teaspoons bakig 
powder and sift into above ingrel 
ents. Use any desired flavor. Bae 
in two layers. 


Carefully wrap fish in oil paper o 
fore it is put on the ice and it can® 


kept in the refrigerator without 
parting an odor to other foods. | 
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ichool Children Recess Milk 
Drinkers 


consumption among school chil- 
» dren are under way in large cit- 
swhere confinement and access to 
ly stores is said to be responsible 
pthe undernourishment of one-third 
1€ 21,000,000 school children of the 
Jied States. 
Jalnutrition and physical handicaps, 
(rding to M. D. Munn, president of 
iNational Dairy Council, are found 
fag the rich and poor alike. In 
hy cases the malnutrition is “due 
ghe child’s (sweet tooth), believes 
# Munn, “This ‘sweet tooth’ re- 
73 in the indiscriminate eating of 
gly and other sweets at improper 
i's, With disastrous effects on the 
sral health. A common sense diet 
y. milk an important factor, is the 
} solution and America is awaken- 
to that fact and to the fact that 


[esc campaigns for more milk 


the health of the child is the power of 
the nation.” 

In Chicago when the schools opened 
this fall physicians expected that 
more than 25 per cent ot America’s 
school children to be recess milk 
drinkers as a result of education, cam- 
paigns and scientific data showing the 
relationship of increased milk con- 
sumption to the child’s health. Milk 
distribution will be at a small cost in 
Chicago due to the co-operation in 
this movement of parent-teachers as- 
sociation, health organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, health departments, the 
Hlizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
and the National Dairy Council. This 
should convince over-milk production 
protaganists that there is a gradually 
broadening market for dairy products. 
Reports similar to Chicago’s are be- 
ing prepared in other cities under di- 
rection of the National Dairy Council. 


ilisbury’s Own Receipts for Using Bran 


| Bran Muffins 


cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran 

cups Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

teaspoons salt 

cups sour milk or buttermilk 

cup sugar 

seetespoon lard or butter 

| &g 
teaspoons baking soda 

cup water 

‘sweet milk may be used if 3 tea- 

ms of baking powder are substitut- 

or the soda). 

)2at butter, egg and sugar together 
lecreamy. To the sour milk add 
soda dissolved in the water (boil- 
, then the bran, flour, salt, and the 
and sugar mixture. Mix thorough- 
nd divide into buttered gem pans 

bake in a hot oven for twenty 
utes. ‘ 

/uffins may be warmed over by plac- 

Hin oven for a few minutes. 


‘" Bran Cookies 


' cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
‘Cups Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

‘cup milk 

cup sugar 

cup butter 

|. eges 

) level tablespoons baking powder 
| Chopped raisins if desired. 

: the butter and sugar togeth- 
; 


idd the well beaten eggs, then the 
{ gradually. Mix baking powder 
{1 flour and bran and add gradually 
he above. If the dough cannot be 
dled add a little more flour. Roll 
thin, cut with a cookie cutter and 
8 in a quick oven from 7 to 10 
utes. 
Bran Pie Crust 


cup Pillsbury’s Health Bran 

S cup Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

cup lard 

teaspoon salt 

cup cold water 

teaspoon baking powder 

\ix flour, bran and salt, cut in the 
-and add water. Use flour on roll- 
I pin. Bake well, 


| 


Date Bran Cake 


E cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
B cups Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
J eup sugar 
, Cup black molasses 
)\tablespoons melted lard 
' cup of warm water 
> cup chopped dates 
) teaspoon nutmeg 
‘level teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon cinnamon 
) Pinch of soda 
ut sugar and molasses in a mixing 
Ml and add the melted lard. Stir 
) kly, add the warm water, then the 
t and bran. 
fan Cake With Whipped Cream 
cup Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Cup Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
) teacupful sugar 
cup butter 
teaspoons baking powder 


eggs 


1% cup sweet milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla or lemon extract 

Cream butter and sugar, add eggs 
and other ingredients and beat well. 
Bake in two cake tins. 

Filling 

Whip a pint of whipping cream un- 
til stiff. Add three tablespoontuls of 
powdered sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 
lemon extract. Whip again and spread 
between layers. 


Bran Drop Cakes 


2% cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
2% cups Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 cup dark corn syrup or molasses 
4 teaspoon soda dissolved in milk 
1 cup raisins 

cup shortening 
4% cup buttermilk or sour milk 
teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 egg may be used but is not 

essential. 

Mix sour 
sugar and shortening. 
add to sugar. Then add molasses. 
Mix separately flour, bran, baking 
powder, salt and cinnamon and add 
to the above, Make batter and add 
raisins, 

Drop with spoon on buttered tin 
and bake in slow oven. 


milk and soda. Cream 
Beat egg and 


Making “‘Extras’’ 


ID you ever take a morning or 

afternoon and decide that you 

will do only extra things? Fol- 
lowing is a list of these “extras” that 
one housekeeper accomplished in one- 
half day: 

Made noodles enough for two 
weeks; a quart of mayonnaise; two 
kinds of drop cookies to last the peri- 
od; baked beans and boiled potatoes 
in their skins for the following day or 
two; canned two quarts of apple- 
sauce and two of stewed prunes; made 
three small glasses of jelly from the 
apple peelings, Filled glass contain- 
ers with the following: bread and 
cracker crumbs, salted and peppered 
and plain—flour likewise, and brown- 
ed flour; sugar and cinamon mixed; 
sugar, salt and pepper. Also, filled 
glass cereal jars with the various ar- 
ticles. You will be surprised how 
much you can accomplish om such an 
afternoon and how your work during 
the next two weeks will be facilitated 
—and, best of all, unexpected or even 
expected company will hold no terrors 
for you. Of course, some of these 
things were done simultaneously, but 
the main point is not to waste a mo- 
ment. Start out with a list of things 
to be done and do them! 


To Clean a Sponge — By rubbing a 
fresh lemon thoroughly into a soured 
sponge and rinsing it several times in 
lukewarm water it will become as 
sweet as when new. 


CURRENT JELLY 

Take ripe currants, mash them, 
heat them through, not to cook them, 
put in a’ thin cloth a quart at a time 
and gently press it and wring it to get 
all the juice. Measure the juice, put 
in a preserving kettle and boil 20 min- 
utes. Weigh the sugar, putting 1 
pound of sugar to 1 pint of juice. 


pc 7 


When sugar is dissolved, boil up once, 
try a little in a cup on the ice ana if it 
jellies it is done. Do not cook jelly 
any more than necessary after sugar 
is added or it will turn dark. Roll 
jelly glasses in hot water, fill nearly 
to the top. When cold cover with 
melted paraffin, put on the tin cover, 
label, put away in a dry cool place. 
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Carriage for Her Doll 
How your small daughter will 
love one of these fascinating 
Lloyd Doll Carriages — almost 
___ perfect miniatures of the famous 
“Lloyd Loom Baby Carriages. 


LOOM 


The only Doll 
and Baby Carri- 
dges woven in de- 
sired shape from 
oneendlesswicker 
strand, 


Lines, finish, upholstery are the 
same. They are even woven on 
the same loom, of one smooth, 
strong, endless strand. You can 
find them in all the better stores, 
moderately priced. ~ 


‘ 


Pat. Process ay | 
ay LL 
qyhit rf 
Products \\\\ wea h 
. crit 
1 ; Wve eT) 
Baby Carriages & Furniture nxn 
THE I LOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY iff 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) ith 
itil 
Menominee, Michigan. aaiit 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘* Mothers of the World,” illus- VW 
trating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages 
and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. Don’t accept a 
Name.... substitute. Find 
Sitesi is. LL e ie kk tewe cavet see teae escent eae. n the Lloyd name 


City 


plate ontheseat. 


Be 


i‘ more stumps 
per dollar 


Blast 14 More Stumps, Clear 14 More Land this Fall 


N Dumorite, the newest du Pont dynamite, 
the purchasing power of your dollar has 
been increased 35 to 40 cents. 


Dumorite has approximately the samestrength 
as 40% dynamite, stick for stick, shoots with 
the slow heaving action of 20% and you get 
1g more sticks per dollar. 


You can use Dumorite right into winter-time 
without danger of freezing. It is non-head- 
ache. Order your Fall supply now from your 
hardware or general store. 


Send for free 105-page Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives, giving complete instructions for all kinds of farm 
blasting work. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building Hartley Building 
Chicago, IIl. Duluth, Minn. 


U DONT NON-FREEZING 


NON-HEADACHE ft 
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Auto Industry Tops List | 


ITH the dividend checks 
mailed to General Motors 
stockholders November 1 
there was included a pamph- 
let “Facts and Figures,” dealing with 
the history and the various present 


| activities of General Motors Corpora- 


tion. Total assets of the corporation 
June 30, 1922, amounted to $500,526,- 
600; in addition to these assets, the 
corporation owns a large part or all 
of the capital stock of a number of 
companies directly connected with, its 
activities; these are carried on the 
books at $57,289,030. Excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities was 
$122,725,264. Cash in banks, $35,527,- 
973. Sight drafts, $10,430,382, Notes 
and accounts receivable, $21,899,134. 
Inventory, $94,166,601. Current liabil- 
ities include accounts payable, $22,- 
184,843; taxes, payrolls, etc., $16,979,- 
253; and accrued dividends $1,068,354. 

In the General Motors group are 33 
manutacturing units, located in 33 cit- 
ies, 26 sales concerns and eight mis- 
cellaneous companies, a total of 67 
units. In addition, the manufacturing 
divisions have large investments in 
factory branches, service stations and 
retail stores, located in the principal 
cities. 

Canadian activities of General Mo- 
tors have reached large proportions, 
functioning through General Motors 
of Canada, with plants at Oshawa and 
at Walkerville, Ont. Export business 
is cared for by General Motors Export 
Co. and General Motors, Ltd., of Great 
Britain and is now of large volume. 
Since 1912 more than 94,000 General 
Motors cars have been exported, over 
50 per cent of them in the last two 
and a half years. 

Accessory companies in General 
Motors make essential motor car 
equipment and some of their products 
are widely used in other fields as well. 
For example, Hyatt bearings are used 
in machine tools, cranes, mine cars, 
hoists, belt conveyors, textile machin- 
ery, industrial cars, concrete mixers, 
steel mill equipment, trolleys and in- 
dustrial locomotives, A New Depar 
ture bearing is made for every me- 
chanical device from tiny ones for 
electric dental drills to big ones for 
the gigantic machinery used in sugar 
mills. Besides being used in two and 
a half million motor cars, Klaxon is 
of service and makes itself heard in 
the army, navy, police and fire depart- 
ments, factories, mills, mines, ware- 
houses, railroads, farms and schools. 

General Motors buys from more 
than 3,000 business firms, located in 
the principal centers of the United 
States and Canada. The resources of 
almost every section of the continent 
are drawn upon for vast amounts of 
raw material for the use of the manu- 
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, | Shoots 9 shots. 
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Please mention this paper in replying. 
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' MILITARY 
AUTOMATICS | 


A man’s gun, built for hard service, 32 or 38 caliber. 
Blue steel with safety attachment. 


f Less than half pre- ices. | 
ff $10.50 sorsacaine wade ss $10.50 F 
25 Caliber Blue Steel Army Automatic, 


Convenient to carry 


ALL OUR GUNS SHOOT STANDARD AMERICAN AMMUNITION} 
All Guns Guaranteed New 


4 SEND NO M Write your name and address plainly, send it to us and we will forward you 
one of these Automatics. Pay postman on arrival. Examine Automatic 
carefully and if not satisfactory just return it and get your MONEY BACK. 


F. H. BROOKS, Inc. 


” EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Sen 1 for our Catalogue. 


Price $7.50 


\ 
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| 
facturing divisions. In 1922 this ran 
material will have been converted ig) 
to hundreds of thousands of passengéy| 
cars and commercial cars. f 

Combined sales by car and trueH} 
divisions of General Motors in the 
first quarter of 1922 totaled 71,0393) 
second quarter, 135,751; third quartep| 
109,346. The nine months of 1922 thug 
produced sales of 316,136—more than 
the whole of 1921. With conservative 
estimates for the last quarter of the 
year, General Motors sales by diyil 
sions will be for the whole of 1922, | 
follows: Passenger cars—Buick, 134) 
000; Cadillac, 22,000; Chevrolet, 249)) 
000; Oakland, 26,000; Oldsmobile, 28)) 
000; total, 454,000. Commercial cargo} 
Chevrolet, 2,900; GMC trucks, 5,6005) 
Oldsmobile, 1,500; total, 10,000. With} 
miscellaneous cars of 4,355, the grand 
total amounts to 468,355. 

In handling quantity sales, credit) 
facilities are essential and to meet! 
the need the General Motors Accept! 
ance Corporation was formed in 1919) 
under the banking laws of New York! 
state. Since that time there hayel 
been financed under* its retail plan 
more than 200,000 motor vehicles and) 
under its wholesale plan more than) 
140,000 vehicles. The combined retail] 
value of motor cars financed is’ over) 
$400,000,000. The Acceptance Corpor) 
ation has negotiated over $290,000,000) 
of its obligations with banking insti) 
tutions throughout the United States, } 

Since 1905, General Motors has pro) 
duced more than 2,000,000 passenger 
cars and approximately 75 per cent! 
or more than 1,500,000 were in use in} 
this country January 1, 1922, the iatest) 
date on which complete registration 
figures were available. At least one} 
out of every seven cars in the United) 
States is a General Motors Product) 
and altogether they carry approxi! 
mately 1,000,000,000 passengers anniE} 
ally—about the number that is car) 
ried by all the steam railroads im} 
America. ll 

At the present time there are ap) 
proximately 70,000 stockholders im} 
General Motors, 70,000 employes and| 


4 
3 
; 
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12,000 dealers and distributors—lb2?| 
000 people actually connected with 
the organization. These do not of} 
course include the large number 


employes in the service of General) 
Motors dealers and distributors, nor 
the employes in garages and repair | 
stations authorized to give service om 
General Motors cars. = | 


The number of stockholders Has) 
grown from 2,920 in 1917. There are 
now 41,144 stockholders owning 100 
shares or less of common stock and | 
only 7,410 who. own more than 100 
shares of common; 14,774 own tenj 
shares or less. 

Figures showing the ten leading im} 

_ dustries, figuring the dollar value of 
their annual production, place them 
as follows: i 
Automotive industry ....$2,865,000,000 i 
Petroleum 2s at ee 2,050,000,000 § 
Meat“ packiny scvien ee 1,935,000,000 | 
Foundny : Gr: taceraeteeee 1,900,000,000)5 


Lumber and timber .... 1,675,000,000 
Iron-and, steels... ee 1,650,000,000 
Clothing 1,530,000,000 i 
Klourimillson; 00 eee 1,275,000,000 
Cotton goods 1,250,000,000 | 
Boots and shoes ...;.... 1,100,000,000 

The total for the automotive indus) 
try is subdivided into ears and trucks} 
$1,490,000,000; replacement parts, |) 
$550,000,000; tires, $675,000,000; ae 
cessories, $150,000,000. | 


== 


ates 


Slightly Mixed ' 
Little Harold had been reading, 
“Treasure Island” since early morning jj 
and it was only with a great deal of 
persuasion on the part of his mother 
that he finally consented to put it WD 
when he went to bed. But his devout 
mother was not prepared for the var 
iation he sprung when he was sayillg |} 
his prayers: | 
“Give us this day our daily bread—}} 
yo ho ho and a bottle of rum!”—Port 
land (Ore.) Telegram. 


We need ships—more ships: citi | 
zenship, statesmanship, comradeship, 
friendship. 3 
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ictions, for the achievement of the 
st year. There are several reasons, 
fact, and they are the various agen- 
%s throughout the peninsula which 
ve co-operated for the past few 
ars, in the energetic and far-reach- 
z advertising and publicity cam- 
ign which has heralded the story of 
overland to the four corners of the 
ntinent. There has. developed 
roughout Upper Michigan, these 
st years, a growing tendency to- 
tird “telling the world,” in booklet 
id story form, of the varied attrac- 
#ns awaiting the visitor “north of 
3 Straits.” 
)An inauspicious and comparatively 
j2xpensive advertising campaign, 
linched about five years ago by the 
yper Peninsula Development Bu- 
au, is credited for a share of the 
bnors. The campaign has increased 
} its scope and intensity each year. 
me consistent, progressive advertis- 
iz and publicity campaign maintained 
bring that period, and, in fact since 
inception, by Cloverland Magazine, 
( Menominee, is certainly entitled to 
just share of credit. 
‘There are the information bureaus, 
3 hotels, garages, summer resorts, 
f2 press of Cloverland and of other 
etions as’ well, and various other in- 
tutions, directly or'‘indirectly inter- 
ted, which have co-operated, con- 
itently, particularly during the past 
ree or four years. : 
There is an awakening and ever-in- 
easing interest on the part of the 
rious communities within the pen- 
sula, through the medium of their 
‘ic associations, and hardly a com- 
amity is without some part of medi- 
'n for the lauding of its own attrac- 
‘e features. 
And then, of course, Upper Michi- 
n itself, with its: unparalleled nat- 
al attraction and its historic lore, 
s completely “sold” itself to its vis- 
rs, with the result that the “word- 
mouth” advertising, passed along 
mm one tourist to another, has been 
rectly responsible for bringing thou- 
ods of visitors to Cloverland’s 
ores during the past few years. 
With the opening of the tourist sea- 
ao last spring, the Development Bu- 
iu agreed to provide the several in- 
mation bureaus—the hotels, ga- 
zes, summer resorts, commercial! 
ibs, ete—with literature. maps and 
ier data, as a service feature for 
3 tourist. This idea-was extended 
the Standard Oil filling stations 
‘oughout the peninsula, co-operat- 
f with the Duluth branch: of that 
mpany. Approximately 10.000 of 
» bureau’s tourist folders, ‘“Clover- 
id in Clovertime,” were placed di- 
‘tly in the hands of the tourist in 
S$ way. 
Chis, with the constant influx of in- 
fries through the mails, and the 
erage of five personal calls a day 
_the bureau’s offices, during the 
mths of May, June. July and Au- 
3t, has constituted the busiest tour- 
season which the organization has 
sr experienced. 
{nd while we’re acknowledging the 
itributine factors to Cloverland’s 
tievement in this way, we can just- 
‘mention, prominently, the co-opera- 
n given by the Michigan Pikes As- 
siation, whose members. for the past 
‘ee years, have steered their annual 
‘avan into Upper Michigan: have 
snped” up its peonle to the glories 
their own country: have written 
1 spoken of the region’s: beauties. 
1 have snread its message in “conv” 
1 illustrations through various pub- 
‘tions. Their part has been an im- 
‘tant one indeed. 
“he effect of the constantly increas- 
' tourist traffic into Cloverland has 
m marked during the past year. 
ictically every county in the pen- 
ula now boasts its camp site, ade- 
itely equipped for the comfort of 
visitors. New hotels and resorts 
' springing un in some sections 
*re is a lively interest in good 
ds, and the few stretches of high- 
y still remaining to be imnproved 
receiving consistent attention. 
verland’s own citizens, realizing, 
‘the first time, probably, that they 
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are living in a country which thou- 
sands of visitors travel hundreds of 
miles to see and enjoy, are “perking 
up,’ as it were, and swinging into the 
line of active “boosters” for Upper 
Michigan. 

The actual and possible benefits of 
the tourist trade, as applied to Upper 
Michigan’s industrial status, are many 
and varied. There is the farmer. 
Traversing hundreds of miles‘of rich 
farming country, Cloverland’s high- 
ways have brought the tourist into di- 
rect contact with the region’s agricul- 
tural activities. This situation has 
been both a boon and a boom, to the 
farmer and tourist alike. Particular- 
ly is this true in the case of the camp- 
er-tourist. Vast quantities of farm 
and dairy produce have been disposed 
of, at roadside, to the latter class of 
tourists, and many of Cloverland’s 
farmers can show substantial returns 
from this trade during the season just 
passed. There is an instance of a 
farmer in Delta County who realized 
approximately $700 from this source 
alone during the season of 1922. 


That is but one of the many possi- 
ble benefits and advantages contin- 
gent upon the tourist trade in a re- 
gion similar to the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, There is another, how- 
ever, and one well worth noting here, 
for its effect has been pronounced dur- 
ing the past two years particularly. 
Admitting, as is surely the case, that 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan pos- 
sesses a vast amount of unused, nat- 
ural resource in soils, timber, min- 
erals, waterpower and climate, there 
is no more direct nor effective meth- 
od of bringing these features to the 
actual observation of the prospective 
new settler than through the tourist 
medium. 

The commercial club or develop- 
ment bureau official, the real estate 
man.and the community “booster,” 
may sit in his office and dictate tons 
of letters, urging “prospects” to “in- 
vestigate the soils,” to “inspect the 


vast waterpower facilities,’ and to 
“look over vast tracts of virgin tim- 
ber,” but we’ll wager that a mighty 
meager percentage would respond to 
that sort of a call. -The same officials, 
however, might dictate the same 
amount of letters to the same “pros- 
pects,” inviting them to “try out our 
fishing streams,” to “test out the 
‘flivver’ on our touring highways,” to 
“spend a week, in Cloverland, bath- 
ing, boating, fishing and enjoying the 
pure, invigorating atmosphere of the 
Great Lakes region,’ and we’ll make 
a similar wager that the response will 
be more than tripled. 


It’s all in the “slant,” or appeal to 
the senses, and it is a safe assumption 
that we may look to the tourist traf- 
fic for much that we hope to accom- 
plish, in an industrial way, in years 
to come. The experience of other sec- 
tions where the tourist trade is firm- 
ly established as a profitable annual 
crop is that in the majority of cases 
the advent of a new settler may be 
traced back directly to a vacation trip. 

The tourist game is a big one—al- 
most inestimable in its possibilities 
to a region situated as is the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. It presents, 
at once, an avenue of direct and prof- 
itable contact with the ‘outside;” it 
opens up a consistent and effective 
medium of expansion from within; it 
brings new industries, new interests, 
new faces and new ideas and ideals. 


The outlook for next season, as far 
as Upper Michigan is concerned, is 
bright indeed. Probably one of the 
most important developments has 
been the active co-operation with the 
Greater Sheridan Road Association— 
an organization of Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois interests which are strongly unit- 
ed in boosting the highway known as 
the Greater Sheridan Road, from St. 
Louis, Missouri, north through Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Keweenaw 
Point, at the tip of Cloverland. 


These interests are pledged to an 
advertising and publicity campaign, 


U. P. Sets Fast Pace in Touring Business 


for this year and next, which should 
reach to every section of the conti- 
nent, It is a campaign to establish 
the Greater Sheridan road as the most 
desirable route to the north, through 
the middle-western states, and Clover- 
land is the objective. 

The route passes through more than 
a hundred middle-western towns, all 
of which are pledged, through their 
civic and commercial bodies, to assist 
in the campaign. The result, as far 
as Upper Michigan is concerned, is 
evident. 

If space permitted, the reprinting 
of just. a few of the letters received 
from the tourists who have visited 
Upper, Michigan during the past year 
would be a revelation to many. 

Suffice it to say here that the com- 
ment, generally, emphasizes the fact 
that Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, needs but consistent, 
constant and TRUTHFUL advertising 
to make it the most popular tourist 
objective in the entire country. 


Potatoes for Pigs 


RUISED and undersized potatoes 

which, undef present conditions, 

cannot be marketed to advantage 
this fall, can be used as feed for live 
stock. 


“Potatoes are particularly valuable 
for fattening pigs,’ says Austin A. 
Dowell, live stock extension special- 
ist with the University of Minnesota. 
“They should be cooked, the water 
discarded, then mixed with grain at 
the rate of three parts: petatoes to 
one part of the concentrates. Pre- 
pared in this way they may be fed 
liberally to fatten pigs or sows with 
litters. Raw potatoes may be fed in 
limited quantities to mature and idle 
brood sows. If fed to pregnant sows, 
they should be cooked and fed in rel- 
atively small quantities.” 


The Jordan Valley is 
lowest spot—1,300 feet 
level. 


the earths 
below sea 


Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
For you can be easily mislead. 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


**SIGNAL”’ Wireless Equipment 


buy. 


has stood the test of time. 


teurs. 


ture. Specify “SIGNAL.” 


for the asking. 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! 
erybody’s getting into the game of ‘‘wire- 
less entertainment.” 
—the moment you “‘listen in!’ 


It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 
It is built for service—to endure. 
more than the experimental kind. 


Make your plans for a “‘Radio”’ Christmas. 
worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 


For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. 
Use this coupon—and mail it today. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Buy Your Home Radio with an Eye 


For the Future 


Ev- 


You'll be the next 


There are many makes 


And it» costs no 


Only serviceable, 
Look to the fu- 


It’s free 


Signal Electric Manufactoring Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


A SIGNAL PRODUCT 
The Signal Variable Condenser 
CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 


Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
Simply fill in and 


paratus are free for the asking. 
mail this request-coupon. 


COUPON 


Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 
Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 


ax Problems 
and 


CLOVERLAND 


The most vital issue concerning the future 


development of Cloverland is TAXATION. 
The burden of taxation must be lightened on 
the farmer and working man, industry and 


business, if progress is made. 


| Cloverland 
Magazine 
| 


is fighting the battles for the settler, the farm- 


er, the working men desiring to build homes, 
yi 


HT the expansion of industry, the promotion of 
business by shifting the burden of taxes from 


industry and business to idle land withheld 


from use. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Men, women, boys and girls in every com- 


munity in Cloverland can make money tak- 


ing subscriptions for Cloverland Magazine. 


Write Now and Obtain Territory 


We want an agent in every community. 
It is to the interest of your community that 
each man and woman in it reads Cloverland 


Magazine regularly. 


[(LOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 
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Pasteurization of Whey and 
and Buttermilk = 3 


By C. P. NORGORD 


Wisconsin Commissioner of Agriculture 


cies and creameries must be pas- 

teurized according to state laws 
passed in 1917, reconsidered and pass- 
ed again in 1919, unless the incoming 
products have been pasteurized or all 
the herds furnishing milk have been 
tested for tuberculosis. This law and 
the pasteurization required by it is ab- 
solutely necessary to protect hogs and 
calyes from tuberculosis, and to pre- 
vent a tremendous reduction in the 
price of Wisconsin hogs on the mar- 
kets and the possible refusal by pack- 
ers to accept Wisconsin sows and ma- 
ture hogs at certain times of the year. 


When the legislature had the pas- 
teurization law up for consideration 
at the last session, there was at first 
a strong sentiment for the repeal of 
the law, but when the packers and 
representatives from the Federal Meat 
Inspection Service appeared and pre- 
sented the facts, the legislature saw 
the necessity for such a law in order 
to prevent ruination of Wisconsin hog 
markets. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice and packers reported that in 1917 
when they appeared before the legis- 
lattre and suggested that a pasteur- 
ization law be passed, 25 per cent of 
Wisconsin hogs on the Milwaukee 
markets were found infected with tu- 
berculosis. Thousands were thrown 
into the fertilizer tank and made prac- 
tically valueless. The total loss which 
the farmers of Wisconsin sustained in 
1917 from condemned tuberculous hogs 
was $1,780,000. 

Milwaukee packing plants are not 
the only ones in which a high per cent 
of tuberculosis occurs. The 1921 rec: 
ords in other plants are as follows: 


HE whey and buttermilk prod- 
uct in Wisconsin cheese facto- 


FRBIPAIO: eng eee ce cloeaet eee 14.48% 
DGETOLE Rin: cries evele arte eeteemtaiete aie 15.95% 
Omaha, ~..iicmyiot, eee ie Se ean 14.35% 
Sioux iCity yee et ose 15.68% 
StaiBauly iki ac, ste thecccanrees 13.58% 


The percentage is higher in states 
practicing dairying and where the 
hogs are allowed to follow cattle in 
feeding yards. 

Hog tuberculosis is costing the 
farmers of the United States a tre- 
mendous toll. Last year tuberculosis 
sent 25,000,000 pounds of hog meat 
into the condemned tanks of the fed- 
erally inspected slaughtering houses 
alone. 

This meat worth over $2,000,000, 
commanded only grease or fertilizer 
prices due to tuberculosis. Hog tu- 
berculosis in one year sent 66,000 hog 
carcasses into the sterilizing tank. It 
caused one-fourth to one-third of the 
hogs shipped from certain infected 
farms to be sold at tankage prices. It 
caused many slaughtering houses in 
highly infected districts to protect 
themselves from losses by offering 
lower prices for all hogs. Hog tuber- 
culosis causes other packers to refuse 
to accept hog shipments from certain 
dairy districts except subject to ex- 
amination for tuberculosis after 
slaughter. It is causing many farm- 
ers to turn their good corn, alfalfa 
and skim milk into low priced soap 
grease instead of high priced pork. 
Atlantic Coast buyers avoid market 
centers in dairy districts where high 
percentage of tuberculosis obtains. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
investigated the spread of tuberculosis 
from creameries in Dane County to 
herds of patrons. They compared the 
snread of tuberculosis by creameries 
where milk was separated and the 
skim milk sent back to different farms 
with those where the milk was sep- 
arated on the individual farms. In 
the creameries that senarated, the 
percentage of tuberculosis was 34.5, 
while in eight other creameries that 
did not separate, the per cent was 8.5. 
It stands to reason that the milk from 
a highly infected herd containing a 
heavy seeding of tubercle bacilli is 
distributed throughout the milk, skim 


milk and whey coming from all otl 
herds, 


When the farmers take home 
skim milk or whey, therefore, 
also take home with them in this pro 
uct, a seeding of tuberculous gern 
originating from the infected farm. / 
a consequence, the hogs and th 
calves drinking the skim milk or whe 
become infected, and often the entj 
herd of cattle and hogs become tube 
culous. The field work of the depar 
ment calls attention to this fact 
peatedly. The fact that the creame 
and cheese factory is the most pote 
disseminator of tuberculosis needs 
further experimentation for positi 
proof. It is true, of course, that hog 
are infected with tuberculosis by 
ing in the barnyards where tubere 
lous cattle and manure from st 
herds are present. It is also true 
skim milk separated on local farms 
capable of and is infecting hogs an 
calves. These are most serious soure 
of infection, but the infection on ea 
farm is confined to that farm and 
not a public collecting and seedin 
agent for the community. 


The whey and buttermilk tank Ks 
factories where pasteurization dog 
not take place, are usually contamin 
ed with a tremendous seeding of ¢ 
kinds of bacteria that will act up 
milk and milk products in a mor 
less detrimental way. The farme 
carries this highly infected whey ¢ 
buttermilk from these tanks home 
his cans, and after feeding the pro 
uct to his hogs during the day, he trie 
to wash out the cans to get the e 
shape to carry the milk of the n 
milking back to the cheese factory 
creamery. 

Only exceptional farms have s 
or even a sufficient amount of b 
water to properly sterilize the can 
hence the inner surface and the ¢ 
of the cans are filled with bacteri 
After they are washed, the warm m 
is placed in them. This warm milk 
the most favorable medium for all ¢ 
these bacteria to develop. The ¢ 
quence is, that by the time the 
or cream arrives at the factory, i 
a tremendous seeding of various cin 
of harmful bacteria that later in 
process of manufacture produce yeas 
and gassy fermentations. 

Pasteurization of the by-products 
stroys the harmful bacteria, and y 
whey, skim milk or puttermilk is 1 
turned in the milk anu cream cans th 
danger of inoculating the fresh mil 
and cream is practically avoide 
Where the by-products are put 
the cans at pasteurizing temperatur 
the cans are also benefited by parti 
sterilization. ; 

One of the most prominent spec 
dairy inspectors’ who has had e 
tional success in curing trouble 
cheese factories reports that his 
investigation on coming to any in 
ed cheese factory is to investigate 
condition of the whey tank. The t 
measure is to thoroughly sterilize 
whey tank and all utensils and © 
with which whey and milk has b 
in contact. In by far the greate 
number of cases, this has been. 
method by which serious factory tro 
bles have been overcome. Many 
our best cheesemakers report © 
they have pasteurized their whey 
many years back because they 
that to be the only method by wl 
they could keep their equipment § 
ile, and thus are able to prod 
cheese of a high quality and good kee} 
ing condition. 4 

Tt is, of course, more desirabl 
nasteurize the incoming crean 
milk in creameries than to pas 
the buttermilk. Such practic 
the demands of the law, but w 
incoming products are not paste 
the buttermilk by-products mus 
pasteurized. It is also a fact 
many of our creameries pasteug 
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heir incoming products, make a qual- 

y of butter so much higher that the 
idded demand and price amply pays 
or the cost of pasteurization. Pas- 
eurization of the incoming product 
Iso protects the human consumer of 
utter from tuberculosis. This is im- 
ortant because a large part of human 
uberculosis is caused directly by bo- 
ine bacteria. 

Pasteurization can be accomplished 
y raising the product to a tempera- 
ure of 145 degrees Fahrenheit and 
olding it at that temperature for thir- 
y minutes or by bringing it to a tem- 
erature of 175 degrees Fahrenheit 
nd holding it for only a minute or 
wo. With those temperatures, the 
nilk is not entirely boiled and hence 
he protein and vitamines will not de- 
eriorate for feeding purposes. The 
asteurized product is far healthier 
or hogs and calves than the sour bac- 
erial product, which is fed from fac- 
‘ories where pasteurization does not 
ake place. Many feeders have de- 
aganded pasteurization on account of 
his higher feed value, and in many 
justances have paid a considerable 
irice on their own initiative to have 
heir whey and buttermilk pasteurized 
t the factory. 

The legislature and those responsi- 
‘le for the protection of the hog and 
attle industry of the state of Wiscon- 
in had no alternative but to require 
he pasteurizing of by-products ac- 
ording to the law. Packers who ap- 
veared before the legislature, showed 
he high percentage of tuberculosis 
mong Wisconsin hogs, and positively 
tated that unléss pasteurization was 
‘arried out or the cattle all tuberculin 
ested, it would be necessary for them 
0 discriminate against Wisconsin 
cogs. Provision was, therefore, made 
ly law to meet the situation and pro- 
‘ect the farmer. The choice of three 
aethods are given: 
| Hither pasteurize the incoming prod- 
ict, or pasteurize the outgoing prod- 
jet of cheese factories and creamer- 


TURING the winter months, partic- 
ularly January and February, we 
should examine our fruit trees and 
ferry bushes to see if there are any 
Neale insects on the twigs or small 
branches. 


' Durirg the winter the insects are in 
M inactive or dormant state and ap- 
fear like small scales lying snug and 
lat against the back of the plant. 
They can be dislodged by scraping 
he twig, and this is the best way to 
letermine whether our trees and 
jushes are infested with them. 

| The best time to kill scale insects by 
praying is in the late fall, during the 
rinter, or in early spring. During that 
eriod all the insects that can survive 
he winter will be found on the tree or 
ush and this makes it possible to kill 
he largest number of them with one 
praying. 

At that time, also, a stronger solu- 
jon of the spraying mixture can be 
ised and the work can be done when 
jther farm work is not demanding our 
\ttention. 

‘Winter spraying, however, can be 
lone only on warm days when the sun 
S shining, so that the liquid spray will 
lot freeze before it comes in contact 
vith the insects. The best mixture 
or winter spraying is lime and sul- 
jhur. This can be made on the farm 
vy using 15 pounds of stone lime, 15 
younds of flour of sulphur, 15 pounds 
if common salt and 50 gallons of hot 
vater. 

“The lime is slaked with the hot 
Vater and the sulphur is added, just 
Mough water being used to dissolve 
‘oth the lime and sulphur. The mix- 
ure is then boiled for about an hour, 
ir until the liquid turns to the color 
-yellow amber and is fairly clear. 

The salt is then added and che mix- 
ure boiled for another 15 minutes or 
intil all the salt is dissolved. The 
vixture should then be strained and 
Deal with enough hot water to make 


/gallons. It should be applied ‘vhile 


be 
-, 
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ies, or else test all the cattle furnish- 
ing milk to the creamery and cheese 
factory. 

The pasteurization must naturally 
be done under inspection to make it 
effective. The responsibility for the 
enforcement of the pasteurization law 
was, therefore, properly vested with 
the Dairy and Food Commission under 
the efficient supervision of Hon, J. Q. 
Emery, State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner. 

The order for the work under this 
law is made by the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board of the State Department of 
Agriculture and reads as follows: 

“All by-products of creameries, skim- 
ming stations, cheese factories or con- 
densaries, shall, before being returned 
to any farm or feeding station, be 
heated to at least 145 degrees Fahren- 
heit and held at this temperature for 
at least twenty-five minutes, or when 
not held at the above temperature for 
at least twenty-five minutes, shall be 
heated to a temperature of at least 
180 degrees Fahrenheit.” 


It is further provided that in lieu of 
such pasteurization, any creamery or 
cheese factory may tuberculin test all 
of the cattle owned by the patrons 
supplying milk or cream to the factory 
or creamery. 

It ought not be necessary to enforce 
pasteurization by law. As pointed out 
above, the cheese factory and cream- 
ery operator can afford to do it to 
safeguard his own interests. Farmers 
could afford to pay for having it done 
to safeguard their interests in the pre- 
vention of the spread of tuberculosis, 
contagious abortion and other dis- 
eases, and because of the improved 
feeding value of the product. In fact 
in view of the dangers threatening 
failure to pasteurize, and the advan- 
tages of all kinds accruing from pas- 
teurization, it is time that the farm- 
ers and dairy manufacturers, every 
one in all places, demand pasteuriza- 
tion. 


Winter Is Time to Kill Scale Insects 
| By EDGAR W. COOLEY 


Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company 


warm, through a coarse nozzle. 

The lime-sulphur mixture, already 
prepared, can be purchased in either 
liquid or powder form, and it should 
be as good as the home-made mixture. 

In spraying we must bear in mind 
that te te entirely effective the mix- 
ture aust come in contact with every 
scale insect, For this reason the 
work must be thoroughly done. 


Pasteurize Whey 
and Buttermilk 


(Continued from page 8) 


fore folks 
them to be. 

And that will be a good job. For 
I think we are agreed that we need 
more land and nowhere can we find 
so big an acreage, so close to our 
great markets as we find here in this 
Cloverland country. I think we are 
also agreed that most farmers in 
Cloverland should have more cleared 
acres on his farm to raise all the feed 
his live stock requires. The annual 
winter feed bill of $11,000,000 for 
Cloverland is wholly out of proportion 
to the number of dairy cows, and cuts 
too heavily into dairy profits. More 
eleared acres will wipe out this enor- 
mous feed bill. 

It is with a great deal of gratifica- 
tion, I think, that we all contemplate 
the possibility of the reclamation of a 
vast part of this, through the aid of 
the portable electric plant, after the 
manner just indicated. 


ordinarily would. expect 


Breaking It Gently 
Mollie (aged six) —“Mummie, I 
know what I’m going to give you for 
your birthday. A nice rose bowl.” 
” Mother—“But I have one, dear.” 
Mollie—“Yes I know, but... I’ve 
just broken it.”—Morning Post. 
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HOW TO REDUCE 
YOUR HAULING CosTs 


Whether you operate one truck or a fleet, you 
can reduce your hauling costs by using RED 
CROWN Gasoline. 


A bold statement—but a true one. 


Exhaustive tests, conducted by many large 
users of gasoline, have demonstrated it time 
and again. 


Because RED CROWN is manufactured by 
us for one purpose only—to produce power 
in the modern internal combustion engine, it 
actually delivers “More miles per gallon.” 


And RED CROWN will reduce not only 
your gasoline bills, but it will reduce your 
repair bills as well. It causes perfect combus- 
tion in the cylinders; consequently no uncon- 
sumed portion remains to drain into the crank 
case and dilute the lubricating oil or to car- 
bonize on the spark plugs, two very prolific 
sources of trouble. 


Instruct your drivers to use RED CROWN 


from now on and note the reduction in your 


BRED CROWN ie for sale 
at any of our Service Sta- 
tiens and at any garage 
where this symbol of pow- 
er is displayed. 


(Indiana) 


910 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Michigan Branches at Detroit, Saginaw, Grand Rapids 


hauling costs. | 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (0. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


pes 
‘ 


Menominee Saw Co. : 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 


LATH DRAG 
SIDING ———_ MILLING 


Fully Warranted 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


"TRAPPERS 


Exactly fifty years ago shea 8 
Fur House was established at Osh- 
kosh to barter with the Indians and 
other trappers. Percey’s fair treat- 
ment and square deal policy built 
such a reputation that trappers 
went out of their way to secure 
Percey’s prices. A man’s word was 
as good as his bond in those days, 
and through the northwest Percey’s 
word was ‘‘as good as gold.”’ It 
still is. 

Make sure your name is on our 
list. We will advise you of every 
change in market prices and condi- 
tions. - Send usa postal Today Sure. 


‘FUR SHIPPERS! | 


For fifty years Percey’s Price List 
has been the standard "at the north- 
west. These prices are bonafide, 
based on standard grading that in- 
sures you biggest returns —the most 
money for your season’s work. 
Honest grading, highest market 
prices and a square deal to all Fur 
Shippers for 50 years has made 
Percey’s the Leading Fur House 
of the northwest. 

WeCaterto Dealers’ Lots and Will 
Send a Representative on Request. 


Write us today sure for Price List 
and Shipping Tags 


Percey’s Fur House 
250 Main Ste Dsyhosh, Wise 


CAUSE OF UNREST 
Prohibition comes about as near 
causing the unrest in this country as 
booze comes to causing the unrest in 
Europe.—Toledo Blade. 


When a person says a tune haunts 
him, it is probably because he has 
murdered it. 


By WALT JOHNSON 


O regio in the United States 
has been a greater fur pro- 
ducing district than what is 
now known as Cloverland, the 
northern portions of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and northeastern Minnesota, 
or the “Lake Superior Courtry.” Great 
battles have been fought over the fur 


trade of Cloverland, international in- 
trigue has arrayed nation against na- 
tion, incited Indian troubles, and er- 
gineered treaties, For more than 200 
years Cloverland fur trade was the 
bone of contention among three na- 


tions—France, England and the United 
States, and as late as 1820 the British 
flag actually waved in Michigan to 
protect its fur traders. Not until Cass 
enforced American treaty rights in the 
Lake Superior region did foreign en- 
crouchment on the fur trade cease. 

Fur trade played the most important 
part in the early history of Cloverlard. 
Historical data differs on whether fur 
trades or Jesuit priests were the first 
to explore this region. They arrived 
at about the same time about the 
year, the Jesuits establishing a settle- 
ment at St. Ignace, Michigan, and 
John Jacob Astor and his associates 
in the Hudson Bay company estab- 
lishing a fur trading post at old Fort 
Mackinac, and at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. The Jesuits came to civilize the 
Indians and the furtraders to make 
money. 

Along with the fur traders came 
whiskey. The whiskey made bad In- 
dians, and they eventually became so 
unruly that they wrecked and pillaged 


the missions and finally the Jesuits 
withdrew. HEnglard pushed troops 
into the interior to protect t he 
fur traders, w h o swapped _ liquor 
and gaudy presents for raw furs. 
Indians from the middle of what 
is now Wisconsirt: made annual pil- 


grimages to the trading posts with 


furs to exchange for “fire water,” 
cheap jewelry and bright colored 
cloths. For more than 100 years fur 


traders held complete sway in the en- 
tire Lake Superior Country. 

About 18386 the first saw mill was 
established on the Menominee River, 
the vanguard of the great lumbering 
industry. Almost simultareously with 
the advent of the lumbermen came 
seekers of iron and copper ore, both of 
which had just been discovered. Min- 
ing and jumbering diverted attention 
from the fur trade, although trapping 
was a big industry until after the 
Civil War, at.d then it continued an 
important item until less than twenty 
years ago, 

Cutting of the forests and opening 
up of the mines offering tempting em- 
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Cloverland Founded on Fur Trade 


November, 192 


This Typical Old Time Trapper Is Still on the Old Job 


ployment to trappers the year round, 
and gradually the fur industry became 


almost obsolete. 
time trappers followed their 
during the winter 


However, 


mary old 
pursuit 


months, and farm 


settlers found profitable employment 


running trap lines, 
ning of the World War. 


and scarcity of help 
complete abondoiment of trapping as 


a winter vocat 


ion or 


up till the begin- 


High wages 
caused almost 


even as a side 


line in the operation of the farm. 
With a settling back to normal 


times and 
business, last 


trapping again. 


the 


readjustment of all 


year farmers and resi- 
dents of villages began to think about 


Fur 


animals were 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


PRESCOTT 
MENOMINEE 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


found more plentiful than they hat 
been for years, the respite from trap 
ping resulting in increases that madi 
trapping highly profitable. Compara 
tively few, however, availed them 
selves of the opportunity to make i 
few extra dollars last winter, but thi} 
fall was witnessed a wide interest il 
trapping. Merchants have sold mor 
traps than at any time in ten or fill 
teen years, and indications point to: 
splendid season for furs. 


Although the old time trapper hal 
gone never to return, he is being sup 
planted by the industrious farmer, tht) 
new settler and the boys, who see: 
good business in furs during the lon} 
winter months when farm operationiy 
are at a minimum and time woult) 
otherwise be idled away. 


Trapping is not only profitable buly 
it is interesting and _ recreational 
There is something fascinating abou 
it. People like to read about trapping 
wild animals, and for this reasot 
Cloverland Magazine would like t 
have its readers who trap this wintel 
to tell some of their experiencet 
through its pages. <A prize of $5 i 
cash will be paid for the best trapping 
story sent to Oloverland Magazine thit 
winter, The story must be an actual 
nersonal experience this season and if 
Cloverland territory only. All person 
sending in a story of a particular ine 
dent or experience that is suitable fo) 
publication will be given a subscrip 
tion to Cloverland Magazine for ont 
vear free of charge. Men, women 
boys and girls are elligible for this 
contest, and there is no limit to thé 
length of the story or disqualificatioz 
for the manner in which it is told, bul 
it must be true and full of detail. ~ 

The purpose of this contest also i 
to rejuvenate interest ir trapping 
which will be highly profitable t€ 
those who undertake it providing they 
do so in earnest and carefully folloy 
the instructions contained in b 
any of the fur houses will send 
request ard free of charge. 
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| Trapping the Muskrat 


if A USKRATS are plentiful along all 
JA the streams in Cloverl a n d. 
When they are trapped in 
oper season and the pelts are prop- 
ly cured, no other kind of trapping 
more profitable because they may 
‘caught in large numbers and prices 
@ good, There is more money it 
tching a large number of smaller 
imais that frequent our lakes, 
‘eams and forests, than in con- 
tally striving for the pelts of ani- 
als that command a high price but 
e scarce and hard to get. Amateurs 
particular should keep this fact ix 
nd. Rewards are practically sure 
ien trapping animals less suspicious 
baits and snares while the wiley 
ecies that seldom come around may 
jappoitt you and lead to discourage- 
ont. 
Study the muskrat’s habits and do 
t trap too early in the fall or too 


EVER dry skirs in the sun or 
near a stove. Put them on the 
stretchers and place them in a 
ol, dry place, and dry them just 
ough to prevent wrinkling. Be 
re and see that they are away from 
3s. If they become too dry to 
‘n dampen them a little with a damp 
th, but be sure the damp spots are 
}ll dried out before shipping, Avoid 
3 of patented preparations for cur- 
*, Nature’s own way is the best. 

iff you are a new trapper or have 
t had wide experience in preparing 
fins it will be profitable to obtain a 
fok of instructions from advertisers 
| Cloverland Magazine, which will 
il you all about it. They will also 
nish you with a trappers guide 
ok, which will be valuable to you 


early in the sprirg. Wait until the 
right season and then go after them. 
The difference in time is the difference 
between a pelt that will sell for a good 
price and one that will be worth noth- 
ing. 

Traps for muskrats should be set 
under the water at full length of the 
chain so that the muskrat will drow. 
and not have a chance to get away. 
The best sets are always at the foot 
of the slides or entrance to holes in 
the banks. While the muskrat is not 
very suspicious, care should be exer- 
cised in setting the trap, and it is ad- 
visable to use a good strong bait, 
which is more attractive than milder 
forms. Most trappers prefer No. 1 or 
No. 1% traps for muskrats. 

Advertisers in Cloverlard Magazine 
have some yaluable books on trapping 
muskrats and these should be obtained 
before beginning the trapping season. 


Nature’s Way the Best to Dry Skins 


in runiing trap lines, preparing and 
selecting bates. 

Types of stretchers should be suited 
to the kind of skins to be dried. The 
most common kind is the tapering 
board with a blunt end. Another 
stretcher which can be made to fit the 
skin more snugly is the three piece 
stretcher. This is made of three 
pieces of wood. The center piece is 
slightly wedged so that whew it is in- 
serted it stretches the skins as it is 
pushed in. Long, slender wedges also 
may be used to help stretch the pelt. 

An entirely different type of stretch- 
er must be used for coon skins and 
beaver. Coon skins should be 
stretched on a hoop and stitched with 
a strong thread so that they will be 
left rourd when dry. 


Big Crop Show in Cloverland Store 


i 
)NOR several years Lauerman Broth- 
i! ers’ big store in Maritette, Wis- 
consin, the biggest department 
fire in any city, twice its size in the 
fited States, has been the scene of 
splendid exhibition of farm crops at 
'y close of each harvest season. Each 
ar the exhibit has'been bigger and 
ter, the show this year breaking 
| records in the number of exhibits 
d quality of products. 
(here was a total of 556 exhibits 
dresenting every product grown in 
overland, neatly arranged on long 
les in the middle of the broad 
les. There were 130 exhibits of 
ples, fine as grown anywhere in 
> world, and 20 exhibits of crab 
ples. Several kinds of grapes 
fupied one section, all of splendid 
ality, size and cluster. Pears were 
‘aspicuous and even peaches came 
for honors. 


Lae ek 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Unless orders for sets of Boys 
or Girls books advertised in con- 
tection with subscriptions to 
SLOVERLAND MAGAZINE are 
received by December 1, we can- 
fot guarantee their delivery for 
‘Shristmas. The big offer will 
1old good until after the first 
2% the year, but shipments of 
supplies can not be made in time 
for guaranteed distribution be- 
‘fore Christmas when orders are 
Withheld until the eleventh hour. 
We are required to give thirty 
lays notice before shipmert of 
supplies. We have just received 
mother supply of books and an- 
pther shipment will arrive about 
December 1. It may be imposs- 
ble for us to get more books 
iter that date in time for Christ- 
nas, as ‘the publishers are now 

shed ‘with holiday orders. 
Send 4 your subscription now 
P you want to be sure and not 
tisappoint some boy or girl 
hristmas morning. 


The potato show reflected the best 
that can be grown in any soil. The 
size of this exhibition would have 
done credit to a county fair, and the 
quality was even more select, Sweet 
potatoes were new entries, but in size, 
texture and quality were equal to the 
southern grown. There were water- 
melons, canteloupes, musk mellons 
and honey dew melons that compared 
well with any shipped from the south. 
Pumpkins and squash brightened the 
exhibit with yellow and green. Hops 
vines with an abundant yield of hops 
was one special feature, and a twelve 
foot tomato vine with ripe fruit on it, 
attracted wide atter.tion. 


Hundreds visited the store every 
day to look at the exhibit, and farmers 
for miles around took as much inter- 
est in the show as at their county or 
community fair. Competition was 
keen, as substantial prizes equal 
to average prizes paid at fairs, were 
awarded to the best exhibitors. 

These annual store fairs. have done 
much to promote the agricultural inter- 
ests of the territory surrounding Mari- 
nette, as the prizes are well worth 
striving for. The show is held a little 
later than other fairs as it is all in- 
doors, and the farmers also have a 
better chance to exhibit better and 
more mature products. <A_ better 
variety of exhibits also is made pos- 
sible at the Lauerman fair for the 
same reason. 

The interest this firm has shown it 
the farmers’ welfare and the helpful- 
ness they have received through these 
exhibits pointing the way to better 
products and often new varieties that 
have proven profitable has paid big re- 
turns, not only to the farmers them- 
selves but to these enterprising mer- 
chants. 


NO MORAL DANGER 


Moral danger in the short skirts, 
low necks, and thin materials of mod- 
ern dress? Dr. Frank Parsons thinks 
not. “There is so much ugliness dis- 
played by these abbreviations,” says 
he, “that it does not constitute a moral 
danger.” 
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HERE'S SOMETHING for YOU; Mr. 

Trapper and Fur Shipper — something 
very important to YOU. Prices of raw furs 
are high this season, so get all the furs you can, 
BUT to get the most money for your furs, you 
must be accurately posted on market conditions 
and market prices Make this your biggest season by 
reading ‘The Shubert Shipper” regularly, It costs you 
nothing—it s FREE—and it will make you many dollars. 
What is The Shubert Shipper’? It’s the greatest publication 
of its kind in the world. _It not only quotes highest authentic ¥& 
market prices on all articles of American Raw 


e Furs, but also contains market information that 
rite you cannot afford to be without. 


SHUBERT’ 


What will the “The Shubert Shipper” do for you? Toda 

It wili make money for you. It will put you in position 

to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times—you will 
always know just what prices your furs should command. Isn’t 
such information worth money to you? The market reports published in } 
The Shubert Shipper” are always based on true facts concerning condi- 
tions existing in all the fur markets of the world. It also contains pic- 
tures of fur-bearing animals in beautiful colors. What must you do to 
get “Che Shubert Shipper’ regularly? Just sign and mail the eoupon be- 
low and a copy will come to you by next mail. You needit. Don’t be 


without it. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE. 


SHIP ALL YOURFURS DIRECTIO["", cuunuanne 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 


; 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. | 
A INC. ' Without obligation send me “The Shubert 
6 e Shipper’ and keep me posted on Raw Fur 


| 
\ Market conditions during the Fur Season | 
THE LARGEST HOUSE (NM THE WORLD of 1922-23, ' 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY JV i oe 
AMERICAN |} (ea ae wn : 
RAW FURS = |?0m ; 
25-27 WAUSTIN AVE { State—_________pR.F.D. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. Copyright 1922. A. B.S., Inc. (35) 


HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 

There is produced in this country 
One million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 


tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jtenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


a ea* 


and 
CLOVERLAND 


6ax Problems 


The most vital issue concerning the future 


development of Cloverland is TAXATION. 


The burden of taxation must,be lightened.on 
the farmer and working man, industry and 


business, if progress is made. 


Cloverland 
Magazine 


is fighting the battles for the settler, the farm- 


er, the working men desiring to build homes, 
the expansion of industry, the promotion of 
business by shifting the burden of taxes from 
industry and business to idle land withheld 


from use. 


~ ee 


AGENTS WANTED 


Men, women, boys and girls in every com- 


munity in Cloverland can make money tak- 


ing subscriptions for Cloverland Magazine. 


Write Now and Obtain Territory 


We want an agent in every community. 
It is to the interest of your community that 
each man and woman in it reads Cloverland 


Magazine regularly. 


(LOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


THE CUB REPORTER 


(Continued from page 16) 
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they railed at him when he took it 
cold. 

All that afternoon he trampe:d the 
streets, thinking, thinking, until his 
brain went stale, The only fresh clues 
he had discovered thus far were the 
marks on finger and thumb, the fact 
that the girl was a Canadian, and that 
she had possessed but one mitten 
instead of two. This last, for obvious 
reasons, was too trivial to mean any- 
thing, and yet in so obscure a case it 
could not be ignored. The fact that 
she was a Canadian helped but little, 
therefore the best point upon which 
to hang a line of reasoning seemed 
to be those black spots on the left 
hand. But they stumped Anderson ab- 
solutely. 

He altered his mental approach to 
the subject and reflected upon the 
girl’s belongings. Taken in their en- 
tirety they showed nothing save that 
the girl was poor, therefore he began 
mentally to assort them, one by one. 
First, clothes. They were ordinary 
clothes; they betrayed nothing. Sec- 
ond, the purse. It was like a million 
other purses and showed no disting- 
uishing mark, no peculiarity. Third, 
the jewelry. It was cheap and com- 
mon, of a sort to be found in any store, 
Fourth, the morphine-bottle. Paul was 
forced likewise to dismiss consider- 
ation of that. There remained nothing 
but the scrap of paper, torn from the 
corner of a large sheet and containing 
these penciled figures: 

9.25 
6.25 
3.00 

It was a simple sum in subtraction, a 
very simple sum indeed; too simple, 
Anderson reflected for any one to re- 
duce to figures unless those figures 
had been for a purpose. He recalled 
the face at the morgue and vowed that 
such a girl could have done the sum 
mentally. Then why the paper? Why 
had she taken pains to tear off a 
piece of wrapping-paper, jot down fig- 
ures so easy to remember, and pre- 
serve them in her purse? Why, she 
did so because she was methodical, 
something answered. But, 
ego reasoned, if she had been suf- 
ficiently methodical to note a trivial 
transaction so carefully, she would 
have been sufficiently methodical to 
use some better, some more methodi- 
cal method. She would not have torn 
off a corner of thick wrapping-paper 
upon which to keep her book. There 
was but one answer, memorandum! 

All right, memorandum it was, for 
the time being. Now then, in what 
business could she have been engaged 
where she found it necessary to keep 
memoranda of such inconsiderable 
sums? Oh, Lord! There were a mil- 
lion! Paul had been walking on thin 
ice from the start; now it gave way 
beneath him, so he abandoned this 
train of thought and went back once 
more to the bundle of clothes. Surely 
there was a clue concealed somewhere 
among them, if only he could find it. 
They were poor clothes, and yet, judg- 
ing by their cut, he fancied the girl 
had looked exceedingly well in them— 
nay, even modish, She had evidently 
spent much time on them, as the beau- 
tiful needlework attested. At this 
point Anderson’s mind ran out on to 
thin ice again, so he reverted to the 
girl herself for the tenth time. She 
was Canadian, her hands were useful, 
there were tiny blood-blisters on the 
left thumb and index finger, and the 
skin was roughened and torn minutely, 
evidently by some sharp instrument. 
What instrument? He answered the 
question almost before he had voiced 
it. A needle, of course! 

Paul stopped in his walk so abrupt- 
ly that a man poked him in the back 
with a ladder; but he paid no heed, for 
his mind was leaping. That thicken- 
ing of the skin, those tiny scratches, 
those blood-blisters, those garments 
without mark of maker, yet so stylish 
in cut and so carefully made and fur- 
thermore that memorandum: 

9.25 
6.25 


3.00 


his alter - 


“Why, she was a dressmaker!” sa 
Anderson, out loud. He went bae 
over his reasoning, but it held good 
so good that he would have wagere 
his own clothes that he was right. Yes 
and those figures represented so 
trifling purchases or commission—for 
a customer, no doubt. , 

It followed naturally that she wa 
not a Buffalo dressmaker, else she 
would have been identified long since 
nor was it likely that she came from 
any city, for her clothes had not give 
him the impression of being city-made 
and, moreover, the publicity given 1 
the case through the press, even allow 
ing for the fact that the printed d 
scription had been vague, would have 
been sure to uncover her identity. Ne 
she was a Canadian country seam 
stress. 

The young man’s mind went back ¢ 
few years to his boyhood on a Mich 
gan farm, where visiting dressmaker 
used to come and stay by the week t 
make his- mother’s clothes. They us 
ually carried a little flat trunk fille¢ 
with patterns, yard sticks, forms, and 
other paraphernalia of the trade, Paw 
remembered that the owners used t 
buy the cloths and materials at 
country stores, and render a s 
accounting thereof to his mother. 
where was the trunk that went wi 
this country dressmaker? ; 

The question of baggage h a 
puzzled him from the start. Had the 
girl been possessed of a grip or bund 
of any kind at the time of her d 
that question would have been 
wered. But there was absolutely ni 
ing of the sort in her room. Her 
plete lack of luggage had made hin 
doubt, at first, that she was. an out 
of-town visitor; but, following his re 
cent conclusions, he decided now 
directly the opposite was true. 5 
had come to Buffalo with nothing h 
a trunk, otherwise she would 
taken her handluggage with her to 
Main Street roominghouse. It a 
mained to find that trunk. 

This problem threatened even great 
er difficulties than any hitherto, 
Paul shivered as the raw Lake 
searched through his clothes. f 
wondered if it had been as cold as thi 
when the girl arrived in Buffalo. Yes 
assuredly. Then why did she goo 
with only one mitten? His reason 
him that the other one had been 
by the police. But the police are ¢ 
ful, as a rule. They had saved e 
other article found in the girl’s pos 
sion, even to a brooch and pin 
scrap of paper. Probably the girl her 
self had lost it. But country dres 
makers are careful, too; they are n 
given to losing mittens, especially y 
cold weather. It was more reasonab 
to believe that she had mislaid 
among her belongings; inasmuch 
those belongings, according to Paul 
logic, were doubtless contained in he 
trunk, that was probably wher 
missing mitten would be found. 
after all, had she really brought 
trunk with her? 

Like a flash came the recollection 
that key stuck to the bottom of th 
girl’s leather purse at the corone 
office. Ten minutets later Paul — 
back at the City Hall. . 


(To be continued) 


Poultry Profitable. 


N average return of two hund: e 
dollars above feed and other 
rect costs is reported for 
Michigan farm poultry flocks inch d 
in a survey recently completed by 
Farm Management department of ° 
Michigan Agricultural College, an in 
cation that poultry are often one 
the farmer’s most profitable en 
prises. a 
“These were average Michigan fa 
flocks,” says H. M. Eliot, head of 
farm management department. | 
averaged 118 hens to the flock 
the average return per hen’. 
Thirteen of the flocks show r 
below $1.50 per hen, seven above 
per hen, and nineteen between 
figures. ” ‘ 


ber, 1922 


rsepower alone would repay stock 
bscribers. The tolls at the locks 
ld take care of all repairs, the 
rsepower receipts be all “velvet.” 


Fifteen states have joined the Tide- 
iter Association. These fifteen are 
mediately tributary to the Great 
kes. The far western and southern 
ttes should be for it and the South 
lantic states are unaffected by it. 
e New England states and New York 
lize the hydroelectric power de- 
loped. Five Atlantic ports might for 
yrief season notice a falling off of im- 
irts and exports. The railroads from 
ficago to the east would be relieved 
some traffic. This condition would 
t last five years. Probably before 
s completion of the works which 
‘ll take about five years, these ports 
‘ad these railroads adjusting them- 
ves to the expected would find them- 
ves overwhelmed with new business 
‘m an enlarging community stimu- 
‘ed to new endeavors by the pros- 
st of advantages never before en- 
red. Such has been the history of 
stupendous improvements of this 
id the world over. 


Yanada is eager to stand half the 
ff, to split the cost with us, to guar- 
tee us equal rights in the improve- 
mt, unimpeded use of the river and 
> locks. Fact is, we already have 
right, we have an easement in the 
Yer. What says the general treaty 
1871? 

‘The navigation of the River St. 
wrence, ascending and descending, 
m the forty-fifth parallel of north 
itude, where it ceases to form the 
Imdary between the two countries, 
m, to, and into the sea, shali forever 
nain free and open for the purposes 
‘commerce to the citizens of the 
ited States, subject to any Jaws and 
tulations of Great Britain, or of the 
Minion of Canada, not inconsistent 
th such privilege of free navigation.” 


}fhere’s a dedication of the river. It’s 
“open street, a wide boulevard, an 
‘paved one just now to be sure but 
!) hundred millions will make it bear 
‘ight and fruit too. Talk about cast- 
{ bread on the waters and awaiting 
uncertain reward. Thousands, aye 
llions of tons of wheat and rye and 
in and oats will be floated over these 
iters once the forty-three miles of 
¥ unnavigable waters will bear them 
/ in sea-going bottoms with assur- 
te of millions of returns in hard gold 
lars and infinite good will. 


he day is coming when Canada will 
this job alone. We better get in on 
‘ground floor. Buy our stock in it 
par. The history of relations with 
fQada will bear close study and anal- 
8. Every time the United States 
{ passed legislation of a selfish char- 
er which was thought would be pre- 
licial to Canada, beneficial to our- 
ves, the legislation proved a roor- 
ik. Every time Canada has retorted 
hh discrimination against American 
iducts the gun has “kicked.” Our 
@rests are identical. No separation 
Possible. We are one country in 
amercial relations if not in political 
liations. Inadvisable United States 
islation supposedly in the interests 
‘Portland, Boston and New York 
de Montreal the second seaport of 
erica. Unwise legislation built the 
ladian Pacific and strengthened the 
amd Trunk Railways. [Efforts of 
jada to get even retarded her west- 
' development, still hampers her 
‘nufactures. The deepwater way will 
ike us both forget all that. 


‘me of the favorite catch questions 
eography of the teachers in New 
*k State in the old days was: 
hich is nearer to San Francisco by 
rater route, New York or Lisbon?” 
lety-nine-one- hundredths of the chil- 
0 unhesitatingly answered, New 
‘k, having in mind that it was 3,000 
88 across the Atlantic Ocean and 
‘South America was south. I dis- 
y remember that the teacher who 
oped me proceeded to illustrate by 


o. 
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the aid of black-board, chalk and a 
piece of string, the position of the el- 
bow of South America. A rough map 
of North America and South America 
in squares of longitude and latitude 
was drawn on the board. The pupil 
then held one end of the string at Per- 
nambuco and the teacher using the 
other end with a piece of chalk throug 

a loop, described a segment of a circle 
from New York to the northern coast 
of Spain, demonstrating thereby that 
New York, Halifax, the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence and all points in Spain 
and Portugal were practically no far- 
ther from San Francisco than was 
New York on an all water route. 

Our next task was to hunt up the 
mileage and then it became firmly fixed 
in our minds ever after that New York 
was 500 miles further from the South 
American elbow than Lisbon and that 
even New Orleans by way of the Horn 
was 300 miles further off from San 
Francisco than New York, although 
1,000; miles nearer by rail. 

The object of this lesson was to im- 
press upon all New York school chil- 
dren the necessity and advantages to 
be derived from the opening of the 
Panama Canal. It was propoganda 
pure and simple forty years before the 
the word “propaganda” came into gen- 
eral use as describing the boosting of a 
deserving or undeserving enterprise. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that 
this catch question stuck in the mind 
of every pupil up to the time that the 
United States purchased the Panama 
Canal. Those children, now men and 
women, were strong advocates for ac- 
quisition of this desirable waterway. 

Now, then, how much further off 
does it make Lisbon? Two thousand, 
three hundred sixty-nine miles. The 
opening of the Panama Canal brought 
all of our own possessions on the west 
coast of the United States, 2,500 miles 
nearer to European ports, 3,500 miles 
nearer to our eastern ports. It has 
shortened the distance, improved 
facilities and cheapened the transport 
of material and passengers. With the 
construction of fast steamers between 
eastern U. S. ports, the islands of the 
Pacific, Australia and China, real time 
and real money are saved, 

New Orleans and Galveston are now 
the sea waterways of the middle-south 
and southwest for products bound 
through the Panama Canal to our west 
coast, Asia or the west coast of South 
America. San Francisco and Portland 
are the outlet of the west, the Atlantic 
seaboard for the south-eastern, eastern 
and New England states, the St. Law- 
rence for the mid-west, north-western 
states and all the Dominion of Canada, 

The “Lakes to Ocean Route” will do 
for the cities and ports on those lakes 
what the Panama Canal has done for 
the gulf ports, our Atlantic seaboard 
and for European trade, what the Suez 
did for the Mediterranean, the Kiel for 
the Baltic. Let’s have it and let’s 
have it provided for during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. The President 
is for it. See his message. Now alto- 
gether! 


MILLIONS OF MILES OF WIRE 

A. compilation of information as to 
the number of miles of telephone wire 
in the world shows a total of 52,660,- 
000, Of this total the United States 
has 61 per cent and all the countries 
of Europe together 28 per cent, the 
remaining 11 per cent being divided 
among the other countries of the 
world. 


Correct 
“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “what 
can you tell me of America’s foreign 
relations at the present time?” 
“They’re all broke,’ answered the 
brightest boy in the class-—-The 
American Legion Weekly. 


Condensed speeches are like con- 
densed milk—50 per cent of the water 
is evaporated. 


43- Mile Canal to Make Lake | 
Ports Sea Ports 


(Continued from page 9) 


Take No Chances 


Where rainfall is uncertain, quality of soil is doubtful, markets are 
remote, for cattle or sheep ranching, specialized or diversified farm- 
ing. A failure one year will eat up the profits for the next five. Be- 
cause of these uncertainties the wide-awake stockman or practical 
farmer is turning to CLOVERLAND, where rainfall is assured in late 
summer and early fall, where good soil produces luxuriant growth of 
clover and grasses, pastures are always green, and markets are only 
a night’s ride distant. 


20,000 Acres of Good Cut-Over Land in 
This Proven Agricultural Region at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


await the stockman, farmer or investor at most liberal terms. This 
tract is situated in Gogebic County, Michigan, the most rapidly develop- 
ing county, agriculturally, in the United States, because of its splen- 
did soil, climate, transportation facilities, home markets for farm pro- 
duce, and nearness to the great live stock markets at Milwaukee, 
Chicago and St. Paul. 


LIBERAL TERMS 
It will pay you to investigate this proposition which is in a county that. 
has an official land policy and backs up all agricultural enterprises. It 
is a tremendous advantage to buy land for development or invest- 
ment in such a county, 
Very liberal terms may be arranged for the purchase of this tract. For 
maps and detail information write, wire or call in person. 


C. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO. 


McCormick Building CHICAGO 


Timbered Lands «x Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Pay One-fourth Down *°teeiee. 


This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 

We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
gain. Afl correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


or 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than the fif- 


teenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the CLOVERLAND 


MAGAZINE, Cloverland ose pepe Monorcaee: Bi enigan 


WANTED—An honest man who raises 
poultry and sells his eggs honestly. I 
need about two crates per day BUT I 
Want them fresh as can be, if possible 
shipment to be made same day they are 
laid. Will pay good price Write Box 
100, care Cloverland Mag azine, and tell 
how much you want per case for all year 
eontract or ot! 1e rwise. 
FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine, 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 


for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


shall County. 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. The top price—20c per pound— 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calf. 


92 Short- 


horn ‘calves sold at an average of $1140 per cwt— 


50c above 


the average for the calves of any other breed. 


Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 


and Kansas City markets. 


There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 


the 


world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


lands. 


“Be sure you are right. 
your pocketbook. 


County Agricultural Agent 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
You owe this to your family, yourself, and 


Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


DETROIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE" 
M. E. O'BRIEN, President 


Opportunities for agents with this Progressive Company. 


Write the Home Office 


Copper Is King of Useful Metals 


F THH rich gifts that nature has 

bestowed upon man, no metal yet 

discovered has throughout the 
ages been so useful in its adaptability 
to human needs as copper. It is the 
world’s oldest known metal of com- 
merce and its uses are almost innu- 
merable. 

In this age of electricity, 
of its conductivity, copper is used ex- 
tensively in the electrical industries 
and it is mined and smelted on a large 
scale, America having a production 
capacity of 1,500,000,000 pounds in a 
single year. 

Not only 


because 


is it indispensable to the 
electrical industries but in the me- 
chanical arts and manufactures its 
use in a refined state and in alloy is 
well nigh universal and dates back 
thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era. It is not too much to say 
that mankind could get along much 
better without gold than copper. 


In the telephone industry copper is 
the king of metals; the long distance 
telephone lines that span the conti- 
nent and criss-cross in all directions 
over the country are of hard drawn 
copper wire made by a process first 
applied to telephone wire in 1882. 
Nearly 96 per cent of the more than 
29,000,000 miles of wire in the Bell 
telephone system is copper, and it is 
also used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of other telephone equipment and 
apparatus. 


The Western Electric Ghaivany: the 
largest manufacturing plant producing 
telephone apparatus and equipment in 
the world, has used in a single year 
75,000,000 pounds of copper and 10,- 
000,000 pounds of rod and sheet brass. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc; 
bronze an alloy of copper and tin was 
used by the ancients for cutting im- 
plements, weapons and for ornaments. 
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Business, Agriculture Stifled 


(Continued from page 7) i 


ada got our experienced, native farm- 
ers with all their equipment, while a 
large number of the settlers we ob- 
tained were not experienced farmers 
but men from congested industrial cen- 
ters, many of them recent immigrants 
unable to speak our own language. 
These may make good farmers in time 
as well as good citizens if they can 
hold out against taxation, but more 
experienced farmers with ample equip- 
ment and ¢apital to develop the land 
would certainly be desirable. 

The city of Pittsburgh, Pa., adopted 
the land value tax system eight years 
ago, weducing the taxes on improve- 
ments at the rate of 10 per cent a year 
and transferring the burden to un- 
used land. The first year or so did 
not make a very noticeable change, 
but the last two have scheduled some 
remarkable movements in real estate 
and building construction. Building 
permits in Pittsburgh so far this year 
are two and three times larger than 
in any city of similar size, or in pro- 
portion to larger or smaller cities. And 
a large portion of the building permits 
are for working men’s homes, A work- 
ing man in Pittsburgh can now build 
a house, after he has saved up enough 
money to buy a lot, and not be taxed 
to death, or spend all the remainder 
of his life paying installments and in- 
terest on what he owes, plus high 
taxes for his home. 

Several cities in Florida have adopt- 
ed similar measures to force idle land 
into usefulness, and the trials there 
have been just as successful and sat- 
isfactory as in Pittsburgh and in Can- 
ada. 

On Aug. 4, 1922, Denmark passed a 
national law cutting down taxes on 
business, industry, agriculture, and 
levying a flat tax of two-thirds of a 
cent on land values only, with provi- 
sion for further extension of the law 
locally. This law was passed to re- 
lieve farmers of oppressive taxation, 
to aid commerce, to encourage enter- 
prise, to stimulate business, and to 
promote the national welfare, and is 
so stated in the law. 

Conservation of the timber re- 
sources of the nation has been urged 
particularly since the administration 
of President Roosevelt. He went so 
far to protect the forests that he caus- 
ed to be withdrawn immense tracts of 
timber lands from homestead or tim- 
ber claim titles and declared such 
areas as ‘National forests.” 

Taxation of standing timber has 
been and is now responsible for cut- 
ting large tracts of timber in certain 
districts instead of conserving it. Un- 
der the proposed system of taxing on 
the land value basis all standing tim- 
ber comes under the category of ‘“im- 
provements” and is not subject to tax- 
ation, the tax levy being upon the land 
value only. This is a system of tax- 
ation that is strongly advocated by a 
large number of lumber -companies 
and leading economists, and is favored 
by the National Forestry Association. 

Taxes are also exempt on growing 
forests, thus permitting large land 
holders to reforest their idle land and 
not be taxed to death for their enter- 
prise and while the timber is in the 
process of maturing. It has been esti- 
mated that our present system of tax- 
ation would cause an accumulation of 
taxes as the growing forest matures 
that would amount to more than the 
timber would be worth, or more than 
consumers could afford to pay, or at 
least make manufactured lumber a 
luxury. Quite a number of owners of 


cut-over land that is not suited fo 
agricultural purposes have declare 
they would gladly inaugurate a refor 
estation program and reforest were i 
not for the-fact that under our pre 
ent system “taxes would eat the tim 
ber up.” In fact, the taxation tha 
would fall upon reforested property 
or the growing timber which is an ac 
tual improvement, is all that prevent 
the largest land holder in Cloverlan¢ 
territory from reforesting many idk 
acres, The head of this big concer 
said: 4 

“When they won’t tax us to dea 
we will gladly reforest. Taxation | 
all that stands in the way of reforesta 
tion.” | 

Taxing idle land, or land withhelk 
from use, would be based upon its “yn 
earned increment,” or what the lan¢ 
might earn were it improved and on: 
basis of value due to its proximity t 
improvements, population, commercia) 
advantage or any other feature thai 
adds specific value to land. 

As this proposed adjustment of tax 
ation is intended to aid industry, busi 
ness, the working man and farmer 
there is no intent to penalize any prog 
ressive citizen from purchasing a lol 
in the city, farm or acreage in the 
country and holding it until such time 
as he is able to improve it for his owr 
use, or for rental purposes, for thé 
very reason that improvements are de 
sired and the system would permif 
him to make those improvements foi 
himself or for others and not pay é 
tax penalty. The land tax is to react 
the reactionaries, the land speculator; 
who do nothing with land except t 
hold it while others improve property 
about them and then cash in on th¢ 
benefits of the improvements withoui 
investment or even paying a reason 
ably fair share of the taxes. It is t¢ 
reach the owner of idle land who with 
holds it from use for any selfish mo 
tive and retards the progress of a com 
munity. It is to reach the “land hog’ 
who squeezes tribute from those wht 
wish to enter business, build industry 
erect a home in the city, clear up é 
farm and use the land. ‘ 

It is designed to encourage improve 
ments, business and industry, to the 
end that high cost of living may be re 
duced as taxes on improvements mak¢ 
high rents, and rent is the biggesi 
item in the household budget, especial 
ly in the larger cities. In New York 
70 per cent of all salaries and wages 
go for rent. 

This is all reflected back to the ulti 
mate consumer who pays nearly all o 
the tax bills. He is the end man an¢ 
can’t pass it along. Nothing is moré 
foolish than the statement that rent 
ers are not tax payers. They pay the 
taxes for the landlord when they pay 
their rent, also interest on the invest 
ment, etc. Rents are raised whe! 
taxes are raised to keep pace with thé 
cost of owning improved property 
while idle land escapes because “i 
not used,” 

Taxes must be reduced on improv 
ments, penalties for progress mus 
cease as the pyramid of taxation on in 
dustry and business is mounting 8 
high that it is top heavy, or the crast 
must come sooner or later. The o 
escape is through an equalization 
taxes by taxing land values and pl 
ing a premium upon progressivai S 
instead of a penalty. 


Don’t judge a man by his fail f 
in life, for many a man fails whol 
too honest to succeed. 4 


A Reforested Area That Should Not Be Taxed 
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The United States Census Bureau Says That 


ONTONAGON 
COUNTY 


| Herd of Pure Bred Holsteins in Gogebic County ‘*The Clover Field of Cloverland’ . 
| Settlers Make Good made the largest percentage of increase in 
number of farms in the entire Greater Clover- 
WHERE— ; 
There are friendly banks land territory between 1910 and 1920. Of- 
|) WHERE— Yo ficial figures credit Ontonagon County with 
Farmers maintain breeders’ associations . F 448 t 
|) WHERE— a gain of 1 per cent. 
Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 
Herds are free from tuberculosis 
/ WHERE— 
Farmers have milling associations 
ie HERE— 
Boys and girls have active clubs 
| WHERE— 
Land clearing is done co-operatively 
/ WHERE— 
) Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 
Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 
WHERE— : 
Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 


' WHERE— 
An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— 
Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— 
Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 
ress in the United States 
| WHERE— 
Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites pros- 
pective settlers and new farmers to find out for themselves 
the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage of the 
great opportunity now to secure at a small price and on easy 
payment plan 


}) Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
| they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
} make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


A New Farm ina 


For special or detail information, write Proven Farming District 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


| County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


The Ontonagon valley, and every portion of the entire county 
offers opportunities which are represented in thousands of 
acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and the plow. 
Agriculture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich clay 
loam soil, its rivers and excellent climaté make Ontonagon 
well worth the most careful investigation. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the 


Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


Ps. 


iZ|WILLIAM KROHN, 
Ge * County Clerk 


ONTONAGON, MICH. 
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Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Ontonagon County Board of 
Supervisors) 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


“Make 
this test yourself | 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. 
Note the creamy-white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour —the complete absence of 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such per- 
fect pancakes. 


Try this test with 
any other pancake flour. 


What kind of wheat flour ts in 


the pancakes you serve? 


bs CS CAN prove the high quality of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour by the simple method above. 
But the final test is the taste test—the perfect pancakes it 
makes. So light, tender and fluffy, so delicious and digestible. 


Real wheat flavor pancakes 


There is no substitute for creamy-white, fine-textured wheat 
flour in pancake flour. Domestic scientists will tell you this. 
They realize that corn meal is cheaper, but they know, too, that 
it is harsh, gritty, and lacking in comparative food value. 

After all, it is natural the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
should make the best pancake flour—should use as the chief 
ingredient high-grade, wholesome wheat flour and plenty of 
it. And that is why Pillsbury’s makes delicate golden-brown 
pancakes, full-flavored and fragrant —as easy to digest as they 
are good to eat. 

So easy to make 

Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. You require no baking 


powder, no eggs, no milk—just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. 
No mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. 


° 5 e 
Give your family this treat for breakfast tomorrow. Serve these per- Pillsbury S Family of Foods 
fect pancakes—with the nourishment of real wheat flour and plenty of it. Pillsbury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour + Health Bran 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS: U.S.A. Durum Flour : Farina 
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Chink wie Delco ‘Light means to them 


At this season, the happiness and 
welfare of the children are uppermost 
in our minds. 


We think of things that we can do to 
make them happier every day in the year, 
to lighten the tasks they must perform, 
to make home brighter and cheerier for 
them, to safeguard their precious lives. 


And there is no one thing that youcan do 
to bring all these blessings to your chil- 
dren in greater degree than to equip your 
home—their home—with Delco- Light. 


Think of the many benefits that Delco- 
Light would bring to them—think how 


much easier it would make Mother’s 
work —think how much it would help 
you, too. 


Safe, brilliant light in the house and barn 
—running water wherever you want it— 
power to do the chores—these and many 
more advantages are possible in Your 
home Now with Delco-Light. 


Back to 1917 prices —easy terms —there 
is no reason why you cannot start now 
to give your children—the entire family— 
the help and happiness of Delco-Light. 


Call on the nearest Delco-Light dealer 
before the holiday season is over. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON; OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of the Delco-Light Water System, Delco-Light 
Washing Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. 
Made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service 


lependable 


LCO-LIGHT 


More than 165,000 Satisfied Users - 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CORPORATION |; 


Back to 
1917 Prices 


25 Styles and Sizes 


$250 and Up 
f. o. 6. Dayton 


Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O. 


Please send the Delco-Light catalog, new prices 
and details of easy payment plan. 
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_Ask the Banker— 


| What crop will make the new settler the most money? 
What gives the farmer the surest steady cash income? 
On what basic operation of farming will you make the best loan? 


His answer to all three questions will be— 


The Dairy Cow 


The banker’s business is to make sound investments ‘and safe loans. He dares not speculate 
or take chances. He knows that when all other crops fail the dairy cow may still be depend- 
ed upon to provide a steady cash income. That is why he “banks” on the dairy cow. Set- 
tlers in Northern Minnesota.can bank on the dairy cow as safely as the banker. 


Northern 
Minnesota 
Is Especially 
Adapted for 
Dairy Farming 


Northern 
Minnesota 
Is Especially 
Adapted for 
Dairy Farming 


We Want Real Settlers, Not Their Money 


We have thousands of acres of good cut-over land in Northern Minnesota on which any thrifty, energetic farm worker 
may convert into a splendid paying farm within a few years with the aid of good cows. We are more interested in obtaining 
the right kind of settlers than in getting their cash or large payments down for our land. We know that the right kind of 
farmer with the right kind of cows will make the farm pay, and we are willing to wait until he has had a LONG TIME 
| CHANCE to make the farm pay before we ask him to pay us. 
: All we want to know about a prospective settler is his standing in his home community as to character. We will do the 
rest if he is in earnest about wanting to work for a farm home of his own. Our terms are so liberal to the right kind of 
settler that he may retain his capital to make preliminary improvements and buy stock, and then actually make the farm pay 


for itself without undue hardship. 
Just write to us, telling us how much land you want, your circumstances, your experience in farming, and inclose two 
good character references. You will be astonished to learn what we are willing to do for you. 


| Cloquet Lumber Company 
Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Moisture resistance 
of Carey Board 


4 


three inches in depth. 


sorbed water quite a distance up. 
All except Carey were stained 


¢ : : | A clear to the top in a few days. 


Pas teN S can be erected, or walls finished without muss, delay, annoyance, or large expense, and in the 
coldest weather, if Carey Board is used. 


You yourself, or a single carpenter, can apply Carey Board to studding or over cracked plaster walls. The only 
tools needed are a hammer and a knife or saw. 


Carey Board comes in restful buff color that makes a harmonious background for pictures and hangings; also’: 


in tan, gray, and various wood finishes. It makes beautiful walls that NEVER crack. 


Ask us about the special construction that makes Carey Board moisture-proof, vermin-proof, heat-retaining, 
sound-deadening, non-chipping, and an insulator against electricity. 


If your dealer does not handle Carey Board please send us a postal card and we will mail you sample and descrip- 


tive literature with name of the nearest dealer who can Supply you. He will also tell you just what it will cost for 
the space you have to cover. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Equal sized strips of Carey Board 
and three competing makes were 
placed in a tub of colored water 


After a few hours all boards ex- 
QUICK WORK WITH  sescnnenss 


Founded by Roger M. Andrews, 1905. 
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Land Certification to Form a “Land Policy” 
Bey VEZ R-AGRE EWVePN 


Director Bureau of Agricultural Development, Michigan Department of Agriculture 


HE most vital factor in the 
settlement of Michigan is the 
establishment of the confidence 
of the homeseeker in Michigan 
nd. 
“It is a crime for the state to aid 
the settlement of Upper Michigan. 
othing up there but ‘sand and 
amp.” 
‘Who said that? A citizen prominent 
| state affairs made this statement 
seause he believed it, without ma- 
xious intent. 

“Land owners in Michigan object to 
wing their advertisement under the 
bading ‘Michigan Lands’ because the 
lume Michigan creates immediate sus- 
‘cion and mistrust. The unscrupu- 
us land dealer who has sold any 
md of land for any purpose, under 
ty terms so as to make a profit for 
mself has killed Michigan for the 
md settlement business.” 

‘Who said that? A prominent mem- 
x of one of the largest advertising 
ms in the United States. 

We know that Michigan has millions 
‘acres of high quality agricultural 
ind. We know that measured by 
ery economic criterion, soil, climate, 
jarkets, transportation, land values, 
l|versification, that the farm home- 
seker should come to Michigan’s good 
md. 
‘Yet, we have a bad reputation and 
‘ie rate of land settlement proves it. 
t the rate that land settlement is tak- 
|g place in the undeveloped parts of 
jichigan it will take 250 years to 
‘ttle the state. Land settlement is 
ing off while it is gaining in the 
lates contiguous to us and booming in 
ie west. Millions of dollars are be- 
ig spent in the irrigated sections. 
anada is planning to spend millions 
|, attracting the settler. 

Confronted by this situation, Com- 
lissioner John A. Doelle and his as- 
yeiates studied 


Outline of Land Certification Plan 


A, Certified dealers. 
(1) Certified list is optional. 


(2) Certified dealer agrees to sell land for agricultural purposes as desig - 
nated by the State Department of Agriculture. 

(3) Agrees to confine selling lands in Michigan to certified lands. 

(4) Dealer pays for survey made by Department of Agriculture. 


(5) Department of Agriculture 


farm management 


to settler in full. 
College. 


makes statement concerning 
adapted to 
used by dealer dealing with prospect, 
In all this work cooperate fully with the Agricultural 


land and 
this area. This statement must be 
It must be published or sent 


(6) Department of Agriculture passes on advertising and other literature 
dealing with land selling of certified dealer. 

(7) Land dealer can appeal to Commissioner and two citizens appointed 
by him for hearing on the survey made by Department of Agriculture. 

(8) Dealer may ask for reclassification in five years. 

(9) Provision be made for the above certified dealer’s plan in ‘Conservation 
Bill’ to be presented to the Legislature, making violation a felony. 

(10) All lands turned back to state automatically subject to provision of 


certification before sold. 
(11) Certification is 

fication automatically ceases. 
(12) The term 


not transferable; 


when land changes hands certi- 


“dealer” should be construed as applying to any individual 


or firm who sells or!options land, improved or unimproved, for agri- 


cultural purposes. 


B. Non-certified dealers, 
(1) Provision in ‘Conservation Bill’ that no dealer can sell non-certified 
j with 


land for 
snow off the ground. 


(2) Strict enforcement of the real estate license law. 


ne UE EEE an EUEE EEE SIDES SSUUEERESSSEEEID URED 


under the joint auspices of the State 
Department of Agriculture and the Up- 
per Peninsula Development Bureau, a 
rural credits meeting which has been 
recognized as being of vital influence 
upon the future agricultural develop- 
ment of the Upper Peninsula, We have 
presented a plan for land settlement 
which appreciates the limiting factors 
of successful settlement of the Upper 
Peninsula. This has been presented to 
the ex-soldiers and a similar plan may 
be offered to any other group. This 


agricultural purposes unless the buyer 


sees it the 


plan has met a wide, wholesome ap- 
proval, 

But, as we said in the beginning, the 
most important immediate factor un- 
derlying the entire hope of the coun- 
try is the establishment of the faith 
of the people: of Michigan in their 
own state and the creation of the con- 
fidence of the homeseeker in its mil- 
lions of efficient acres. 

To build this faith we must accept 
the truth and repudiate the past. We 
must admit the tragedies, the trans- 


ie problem. They = 
ave applied funda- 
nental principles 
1 land economics 
‘4d haveattempted 
» answer the ques- 
jon: “What is the 
vatter with us? 
Vhy don’t t he 
‘/omeseekers come 
D Michigan?” 

| At the outset, we 
»cognized a num- 
ar of vital factors 
|hich have hamp- 
‘red _ settlement. 
jiadequate finance, 
jifficulties in land 
earing, lack of ad- 
‘ice to settlers, iso- 
\.tion, no follow up 
ter t he settler 
‘ad come here, lack 
|? soil survey, lack 
if proper farm 
jilanagement, lack 
ii proper markets, 
itc. We do not 


gressions of human hopes and the vio- 
lation of dreams of happiness; the 
repeated failure on land unfit for agri- 
cultural utilization and the wickedness 
which brought these humble men, 
women, and children here and the 
hopeless despair that followed in its 
wake. These are matters of record 
and fact. 

To know the problem may help us, 
but we must feel it to solve the prob- 
lem fearlessly. The discouragements 
in evolving a policy were many. We 
were told that land certification would 
be unconstitutional, that the land own- 
er would not cooperate, that the real 
estate dealer would not approve. We 
were told that other states had a soil 
survey; Michigan had no survey. And 
even with a survey, what is non-agri- 
cultural land? 

A highly reputable real estate deater 
presented the problem, “I have so- 
called worthless sand which, with 
overhead irrigation, is making a net 
profit of five hundred dollars an acre 
for strawberries. Is this sand non- 
agricultural land?” 

“My muck land is as good as Kala- 
mazoo celery land, isn’t it? Well, 
why can’t I recommend this for celery 
land—five hundred dollars an acre?” 

Kalamazoo County has muck soil 
adapted to celery. There are at least 
1,000,000 acres of muck land in Michi- 
gan which would grow, if developed 
for that purpose, high quality celery. 
Are we warranted in recommending 
all muck land as celery land? The 
absurdity of the suggestion is obvious 
when we recognize that the total 
Michigan celery acreage is less than 
3,500 acres. The soil in other counties 
may be right, the climate may be 
right, but the state of Michigan would 
be an accessary to a crime if we re- 
commended all the good muck lands of 
the state as celery land. 

Even if you had 
the soil and the 


climate outlined on 
a survey, what 
about the system 
of farm manage- 
ment and markets, 
and t h e human 
factor?. What. about 
t h e question of 
time? The soil 
which might be un- 
fit for a certain 
type of agriculture 
today might be 
very fit to be re- 
commended ten 
years from today. 
If the state is to 
place its authority 
behind land, we 
must have a defin- 
ite notion as to 
what is to be the 
basis for determin- 
ing agricultural 
land. The _ basic 
idea of certification 
was developed 
keeping these per- 
tinent questions in 


nder estimate the 
aportance of these 
lements. There 
as just been held 


Could a Prospective Settl 


er Tell What Crops, If Any, Might Be Grown Profitably on This Land? A certificate by the 
State, Based on Soil Survey and Research in the Same District, Would Tell Him. 


mind. 
In answer to 


(Con'd on p. 25) 


Northern Wisconsin Mid-winter Grain Show | 


Bry, FOE NeR Wea 


ORE than 1,000 

samples of 

northern Wis- 

consin’s best 
grains and corn are ex- 
pected to be on exhibit 
at’ the Northern Wiscon- 
sin Mid-Winter Grain 
Show, to be held at Park 
falls on January 2, 3 and 
4, The twelve mnorth- 
western counties of Wis- 
consin participate in this 
annual grain show, which 
shifts apout from year to 
year so that it will be 
more locally accessible 
to farmers in each com- 
munity as their turn 
comes for the big exhi- 
bition. Each year the 
show grows in magni- 
tude. The exhibition was 
held at Spooner last Jan- 
uary and there were 
nearly 600 entries. This 
year there will be twice 
that number, and it is ex- 
pected the attendance 
will be correspondingly 
larger. 

Farmers in northern 
Wisconsin are now busy 
selecting samples of the 
very best their granaries 
and seed stock can sup- 
ply of wheat, oats, rye and corn. 
Varieties that are adapted to north- 
ern Wisconsin or which have been 
propagated to thrive under north- 
ern conditions will make up the big 
exhibit. Special cups are being of- 
fered by different railways and Com- 
mercial Clubs to the counties having 
the largest number of entries, while 
individual prizes will be awarded by 
the Park Falls Commercial Club and 
the Mid-Winter Grain Show which is 
an order of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association. 


§Will Corn Grow in Cloveriand? 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


PERRY 


chee k 


Note the Splendid Corn Exhibit Which Was Shown at the Northern 


Wisconsin Grain Show at Spooner Last January. 


While the displays at these regional 
midwinter shows are attractive and 
interesting to the public, their chief 
merit is in encouraging farmers to 
grow better grains and obtain better 
production by selecting varieties best 
suited to their local conditions and 
planting pure bred seed which insure 
better yields. In fact this show as a 
seed market has been so well estab- 
lished that many farmers look to it as 
both a selling and buying market for 
the best seed northern Wisconsin 
grows. Local pure bred grain asso- 


Why Shorthorn Cattle Are 


F ALL the breeds of improved 
live stock, the history and de- 
velopment of Shorthorn cattle 
is best known. This is per- 
haps because the history and develop- 
ment of this breed of cattle is con- 
temporaneous with the great expan- 
sion of civilization throughout the 
world in the past two centuries. 
Shorthorn cattle, sometimes refer- 
red to as the “red, white and roan 
breed,” on account of their colors, 
were first improved in the fertile and 
progressive a gr icultural 
sections in and near the 


Biy a) i wae 


states; 251,181, or 52 per cent are re- 
ported in the seven West North Cen- 
tral states, and 108,329 or 23 per cent 
in the five East North Central states. 
In eight of these North Central states, 
Shorthorns lead all pure breeds of 
cattle in numbers and in all but one 
state they are the most numerous of 
the breeds classified as beef breeds. 
It is significant to note that out of 


ciations from various communities find 
ready sale for’their seed and some 
make it a point to arrange an associa- 
tion display. 

The show also is a splendid meeting 
place for farmers to get acquainted 
and discuss crops and crop production. 
Good speakers from the Wisconsin 
College of agriculture feature the pro- 
gram and lead open discussions, using 
the displays for subjects. Samples 
from exhibits are often used to visual- 
ize the address and are also used for 
demonstrations. This kind of a speak- 


Popular with Stock Farmers | 


TiOERS Makay 


the total 1,981,514 pure bred cattle 
both beef and dairy, 1,096,550, or over 
55 per cent; and of a total of 1,064,- 
912 pure bred beef cattle reported, 
699,724 or over 65 per cent are in the 
North Central states, the very section 
where Shorthorns predominate, 

The leading states reporting Short- 
horns and Polled Shorthorns are: 
Iowa with 75,035; Illinois, 42,240; Ne- 


ae WELCOME 


j 
December, 192) 
, 


ing program goes beyor) 
the average farm ing 
tute work and fogusgi) 
special attention up¢ 
the entire show whe 
visitors may make the 
own comparisons with j/) 
creased knowledge 09) 
what kind of seeds gro 
the most profitable crop| 
The counties belon) 
ing to this organizatic 
are: Douglas, Burnet 
Bayfield, W as h bur 
Sawyer, Barron, A § 
land, Price, tusk, On¢ 
da, Vilas and Iron cou} 
ties. The county agen 
oO. these respective cou 
ties are assisting fi) 
larmers in selecting e 
hibits and trying to g/ 
the largest displays po. 
sible from the commut) 
ties they serve. The gho! 
is in charge of Georg 
bniggs, county agen 
leauer in Northern Wi! 
consin and secretary | 
the Northern Wisconsi) 
Grain Show; E. J. Dé 
wiche, in charge of th 
© Northern Wisconsin ef 
periment station, and tl) 
various county agents. 
It is expected that | 
number of visitors fro. 
neighboring states will be present, ¢ 
this show is gaining such wide rep. 
tation that progressive farmers al! 
expert agriculturists, especially fro. 
northern sections of the country, fir) 
it profitable to learn what Norte} 
Wisconsin is doing in growing pul 
bred grains and adapting them | 
northern climatic conditions. Z 
Spooner last year there were visito)| 
from Michigan, Minnesota and TI) 
nois, and this year it is expected maz 
more will come and new state repr 
sentation will be added. 


i 


braska, 36,197; Minnesota, 34,83) 
Missouri, 32,826; Kansas, 26,75!) 
South Dakota, 26,455, and Cem | 
which is not included in the Nor) 
Central states with 23,236. 

From this strong central positic 
Shorthorn cattle are pressing outwail 
in all directions, gradually increasit 
in numbers and popularity as rapid) 
as the pioneer develops establish¢ 
agricultural stability in new territor) 
There are reasons for the populari) 
of Shorthorns where rents and taxi 

are high. The same set | 


valley of the Tees River 
in north eastern Eng- 
land. This river separates 
the counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham and 
during their early develop- 
ment Shorthorns were re- 
ferred to as ‘“Durhams” by 
which name they are still 
known to many people. 

Today no breed of cattle 
is more widely distributed 
throughout t he civilized 
world, and because of their 
general popularity with 
practical farmers in the 
world’s leading agricultur- 
al sections the sobriquet 
“cosmopolitan” has some- 
times been applied to 
Shorthorns. In the United 
States, British Isles, Can- 
ada, Australia, Argentina 
and South Africa, Short- 
horns are the most num- 
erous breed. 

In the United States 
they are found in greatest 
numbers in the North Cen- 
tral states. Of the 478,750 
Shorthorns and Polled 
Shorthorns reported in the 
1920 census 359,510 or 75 
per cent are reportetd in 


the twelve states included 
in t h e North Central 


A Sire Like This Insures Beef Production on the Farm 


agricultural cond itioy 
which caused the adopti( 
of improved Shorthorns 
the valley of the Tees 
Northeastern England 
century and a half aj) 
leads farmers to bree} 
grow and feed Shorthor 
for beef or milk as an et} 
nomical method to mark’ 
crops. 

Shorthorns are quiet— 
characteristic that pop} 
larizes them with growe| 
and makes them profitab) 
gainers in the feed I 
They gain rapidly and ft 
ten readily. 
Shorthorns 


buyers on the leading mé; 
kets. A few figures mi 


bought forty feeders 
the Kansas City mark 
One bought Shorthor 
averaging 1,226 pounds 
$7.50 per cwt. The oth 
paid $7.50 per cwt. for a 
other breed, t he catt 
weighing 1,133 pou né 
July 7, 1922, these eigh 
cattle were marketed | 
Chicago. The forty Shol 
horn steers averaged 1,4) 
(Continued on page 26) 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF MARKETS 
MADISON 


EDWARD NORDMAN, COMMISSIONER 


L. G. FOSTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


November 25, 1922 
EDITOR CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance nor have I seen much of your 
paper, but I read a statement toming from the Committee of Manufacturers and 
Merchants on Federal Taxation which said that your paper was threatened with 
extinction for supporting a movement to take the inflation out of land values in 
the cut-over region by means of a heavier tax on land values and a correspond- 
ingly lighter one on improvements. If your publication is supporting a move- 
ment of this kind you are certainly deserving of the well-wishes and the support 
of every friend of agriculture in America. By far, the worse plight the farmer 
has to contend against; worse even than such things as blight or the parasitical 
insects and animals that prey on the farmer, is land speculation and the result- 
ing inflation of land values. Because of the operation of these land speculators 
the new settler, who is seldom a man of means, must, nevertheless, pay many 
times what his land is worth and this, be it known, is for the privilege of de- 
veloping a country which without him would remain a slashed wilderness. Not 
only that, but as these sturdy settlers make progress in the development of their 
land they are punished for such progress by heavier taxes ; while the speculator 
is, to that extent, relieved of his share of the tax burden. 


In supporting a movement to reverse this situation, that is—to tax improve- 
ments less and land more—it is making it easier for the farmers to farm and 
harder for the speculators to speculate. You are, in my judgment, doing more 
for the farming masses, by far, than you can possibly do by preaching the “two 
blades of grass” idea. In taking this position you will attract, no doubt, the 
active opposition of land speculators in your territory, but if the business men, 
the professional men and the laborers of that section know their business they 
will give you the heartiest kind of support since the welfare of every citizen of 
that region rests primarily on the success of the settler in developing the 
country. 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me your journal as long as the money 
will pay for it. 


With greatest good wishes and the hope that you will be successful in 
weathering the storm that is probably brewing, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


Epw. NorpMANn, Commissioner. 


In the Cattle Show Ring at Buenos Aires — 


VISIT to the National Live 
Stock Exposition of Argentina, 
held annually at Palmero Park 
in the city of Buenos Aires, 
leads one familiar with live stock his- 
tory to appreciate the fact that sev- 
eral countries rival one arother in the 
production of improved live stock. One 
sees at this show many excellent ani- 
mals and is especially impressed with 
the exhibit of Shorthorns that have 
well been termed ‘‘The Great Cosmo- 


politan Breed.” There were 1,283 
Shorthorns on exhibition, and 195 
Aberdeer-Angus and i172 Herefords 


gave further prominence to the show 
of beef cattle. The type, quality, and 
finish of these cattle bore evidence of 
the live stock ability of the men re- 
sponsible for their production, and 
the prize winners would vie with cat- 
tle at our International Live Stock Ex- 
position for similar honors. 


The grazing industry of Argentira 
has resulted in much attention being 
given to beef cattle and sheep. The 
show of 301 sheep included varieties 
of fine, medium, and long-wool breeds. 
Hqually deserving of credit for their 
efforts and enthusiasm in making the 
exposition a success were the men 
who showed horses, swine, and dairy 
cattle. There were 367 horses exhib- 
ited, including a native breed of Ar- 
gentina, Percheron, Clydesdale, Shire, 
Boulonnais, and Suffolk Punch draft 
horses, and a variety of light horses 
of saddle, roadster, and coach breeds. 
The variety of horses exhibited im- 
pressed one more, perhaps, than did 
the quality. Thoroughbred running 
horses ard polo ponies were popular 
for the reason that thousands of peo- 
ple take great interest in races and 
polo. The success of the Argentine 
Polo Club in the United States during 
the past summer in defeating our polo 
club afforded the people of Argentina 
great satisfaction. 

The show of 248 hogs was inspiring 
to visitors. Berkshire, Duroc Jersey, 
Poland China, and Middle White York- 


shire breeds were exhibited. South 
America has been backward in the 
past in pork production, but meat 


packing plants are now able to give 
proper attention to handling and ex- 
porting pork. The swine breeders per- 
fected a national organization at the 
recent exposition, and were enthusias- 
tic in supporting their interests. North 
American swine producers have done 
much to encourage breeding and pro- 
ducing improved types of hogs in Ar- 
gentina. It was formerly the custom 
to judge the hogs by inspecting them 
in their respective pens, and not until 
breeders from the United States sent 
a consignmert of hogs to Argentina 
and exhibited them by means of hur- 
dies and panels was it thought safe 
and feasible to drive out and judge 
classes of hogs after our usual man- 
ner. A demonstration of the United 
States method proved a great attrac- 
tion, and we might row well envy the 
rich greensward and nicely panelled 
pens that give Argentina’s hog show 
a fine setting. The hog of this coun- 
try is the accepted type, and there 
was an expression that the judge for 
1923 should be a well qualified mar 
from the United States. 

Dairying in Argentina has not yet 
reached a stage of develonment to 
make the dairy cattle show compare 
with that of other classes of animals. 
There was no lack of appreciation. in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the leaders in dairying, and the qual- 
ity of most of the dairy cattle exhibit- 
ed was creditable, Holstein cattle. in- 
cluding Holland, British and American 
varieties , led with twenty-three head 
on exhibition. Other breeds of dairy 
cattle shown included eighteen Nor- 
mandy cattle, ten head of Friburg cat- 
tle ard two each of Jersey and Flem- 
ish breeds. The Normandy cattle, 
which resembled Guernseys somewhat 
in color and markings and Shorthorns 
in size, were judged by a gentleman 
from France. The writer of this ar- 
ticle spent a davy’s time judging the 
other dairy breeds and discussing the 
merits ard qualities of the animals of 
the respective classes. The discussions 
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By GEORGE C. HUMPHREY 


Chairman Animal Husbandry Department, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


(In the ‘‘Country Magazine,’’ published by Students of Wisconsin College of Agriculture) 


incident to judging were an innovation 
that greatly pleased exhibitors and on- 
lookers, who were keen to learn any 
points helpful in the selection and im- 
provement of their cattle. All inter- 
ested in the advancement of dairying 
and dairy cattle production manifest- 
ed a splendid interest. Three dairy 
conferences were held durirg the ex- 
position, and meetings were, further- 
more, held and plans made for the or- 
ganization of an Argentine Holstein- 
Friesian Breeders’ Association. 
The people of Ar- 


for Shorthorns was spirited. The 
Grand Champion Shorthorn bull was 
not sold, for the reason that he was 
too much appreciated by his owner. 
The reserve champion Shorthorn bull 
sold for $32,000 Argentina money, 
equivalent to about $12,000 in our 
money. Other prize winners were 
purchased at half this amount, while 
the ordinary run of sales compared 
favorably with average prices paid in 
this country. The Grand Champion 
Holstein bull of the exposition sold 

for $2,300 Argen- 


gentina speak and 
read Spanish al- 
most without ex- 
ception. At the ex- 
position and at the 
conferences inci- 
dent to it, all re- 
marks or discus- 
sions in English 
had to be inter- 
preted or translat- 
ed into Spanish. 
Mr. D. S. Bullock, 
formerly head of 
the Marinette Coun- 
ty A gr i cultural 
School, and later 
extension workerin 
Animal Husbandry 
at the Wisconsin 
College of Agricul- 
ture, and who now 
represents t h e 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture as Agricul- 
tural Commissioner 
of Argent ina, 
served as chief 
clerk an d inter- 
preter incident to 
judging the dairy breeds of cattle, and 
also translated and read in Spanish 
the addresses prepared in English for 
the dairy conferences. 

An interesting feature of the expo- 
sition was the consignment of prac- 
tically all of the live stock to sale com- 
panies that were responsible for con- 
ducting public and private sales fol- 
lowing the time of judging, The Ar- 
gertine Rural Society owns the expo- 
sition buildings and is responsible for 
its management. Ten per cent of all 
the proceeds from live stock sales at 
the exposition go to this organization. 
It is also a matter of interest to know 
that this society promotes the breed- 
ing of purebred live stock throughout 
the republic, maintains the live stock 
Herd Registers for the respective 
breeds, and has a fine agricultural li- 
brary. 

A large number of people who at- 
tended the exposition were interested 
in attending the sales and buying stock 
for breeding purposes. The bidding 


High Officials of the Argentine Republic Attending the Stock Show. 


Professor G. C. Humphrey. Called to 
South America to Judge Cattle. 


tina money, or 
about $830 in our 
money. Other sales 
ranged from $200 
to $400 in our mon- 
ey. 

The prizes a- 
warded at the ex- 
position in all live 
stock classes con- 
sisted of ribbons, 
medals, honorable 
mention, and dip- 
lomas. No cash 
premiums were 
paid to exhibitors 
on winning ani- 
mals. Many of the 
medals consisted of 
gold or silver, while 
others were of 
bronze or copper. 
Special prizes of 
various d e signs, 
many of which in- 
cluded beautiful 
gold and silver 
cups, were offered 
by various associa- 
tions and men of 
distinction who had 
been or were prominent in the 
live stock affairs of the country, Any 
recognition gained in the show ring 
was apparently highly appreciated as 
a distinct honor. 


All animals were assembled and 
judged prior to the day the expositior 
was formally opened. Anyone inter- 
ested was privileged to visit the show 
and see the judging, which began 
Monday, Aug. 28, and continued more 
or less until Saturday, Sept. 2, which 
was the formal inauguration day. The 
president of the Argertine Republic, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the 
president of the Rural Society partic- 
ipated in the opening ceremony and 
read addresses. All prize winning an- 
imals were assembled and paraded in 
a large oper arena, about which there 
were five grandstands that accommo- 
dated 10,000 or more people who were 
in attendance. The municipal band 
of Buenos Aires and a large military 
band furnished excellent music. The 
due respect and ceremony which at- 


Professor 


Humphrey is Standing at the Left. 


(Photojby{Courtesy of Country Magazine) 
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tended the opening of the exposition 
the formal dress of the officers ani 
members of the Rural Society wh 
escorted the President and Ministe’ 
of Agriculture to the platform in th. 
grandstand at the head of the larg: 
arena, where all the judges and # 
large number of prominent and dis) 
tinguished guests were also assem 
bled, gave the exposition dignity, ani 
impressed one with the high regard jj 
which the live stock industry of tha’ 
country is held in the minds of th 
people. 


Following the week of the judgin; 
the judges were guests of breeder! 
and members of the society in makin) 
trips to their estancias. One coul| 
not be other than very favorably im 
pressed with the success of the expc| 
sitior and the live stock industry 9 
the country. 


Milk Production ir 
Western Canada | 


NE of the greatest industria! 
CO) ktcthnes in Western Canad 

is the Frazer Valley Milk Pr¢ 
ducers Assn. Ltd. 


In our courtry an organization 9} 
this kind would, no doubt, be looke) 
upon as a combine to boost prices ani 
it was true of this organization ij 
Canada when it first began to operate! 


To remove this prejudice the As 
sociation concertrated its deliver, 
system under one head and thus savyell 
the first year $120 000, which the econ 
sumer was given the benefit of. 


This association educates youn 
men in the University to become goo) 
dairymen, cheese ard butter maker! 
in order that they may give the cor! 
sumer the best at a minimum price| 
This Association has carried on a cam 
paign of advertising and one of its a¢ 
vertisements published last year ol! 
what the dairy is not responsible for 
permits the public to become at 
quairnted with real facts. They say, i! 
this advertisement: 


“Dairies—not just Frazer Valle’ 
Dairies, Ltd. but all dairies—frequeni| 
ly get blamed for things they are no 
in any way responsible for. 


“One of these things is the ‘blue 
color of milk. Were you ever out 0} 
a farm in wirter and watched ther! 
churning butter? When the creat 
was already. in the churn the farm! 
er’s wife got down a hottle of butte| 
color and added a little to the cream 
That was quite all rieht. but butte! 
color is a perfectly harmless vegt 
table oil, But if she hanpened to bj 
out of butter color, did you notice th 
color of the butter she churned? 1] 
wasn’t very much the color vou usua_ 
ly associated with butter—in fact jj 
was more like tallow in apnearanc! 
But if you happered to be there i! 
June you didn’t see any butter colo 
added, yet the butter came out of th! 
churn a beautiful golden shade. Ther! 
wasn’t any difference in the quality q) 
butter—only a differenceinanvearante! 
due to the presence of that beautift! 
coloring matter provided by ratur) 
in the green grass. 


“It is just the same with milk. I 
winter it lacks the rich, creamy colo” 
that only the green grass can give. | 
tests just the same. it has just a) 
much butter fat—just as much of an! 
of the other food elements, but peopl! 
see the difference im color ani 
straightway attribute that to a dil 
ference ir quality. Of course. thet 
tell us about it and we would alway 
rather hear about it when they are dif 
satisfied—but this is one place wher} 
we are not to blame. We want to bi 
able to say to you at all times. “W] 
add nothing to your milk, neither co. 
oring, preservative, chemical or am! 
other foreign substance.” 1 

This kind of educational campaig! 
is constructive and of benefit any 
gives the customer facts which brit) 
about a better understanding and | 
more cheerful association. 

i 
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OREST property is a long time 
investment and as an invest- 
ment differs radically in its in- 
come producing features from 
most other forms of investment and is 
particularly burdened by prevailing 
methods of taxation. 


The most important consideration 
with respect to every long time invest- 
ment is—what will be the future cost 
of carryirg the investment? Any un- 
sertainty as to future carrying charges 
{nvariably outweighs promises of large 
iprofits. Uncertainty as to the future 
zost of carrying a forest property in- 
vyestment is very largely a question of 
taxation and where the investment is 
subject to an ad valorem general prop- 
erty tax, the uncertainty extends to 
vevery year the investment is in exis- 
tence. The taxation system of Michi- 
gan requires ad valorem taxation of 
‘both mature and growing forests. 


Ad valorem property taxation in- 

flects greater hardship upor property 
inot yielding a regular income, or 
where income must be left to ir- 
creased capital than it does upon prop- 
erty yielding a regular income. In the 
‘case of forest property the non-income 
producing period may extend over 
‘many years. 
| Ad valorem property taxation ap 
plied to forest property necessarily re 
sults in over taxatior of‘such property 
as compared with other forms of real 
property. 
Standing timber in all essentials can 
only be considered as a cro”, and, like 
‘the wheat crop or the corn crop, has 
ino economic value until severed from 
‘the soil, Theoretically, therefore, and 
as a matter of justice, land devoted to 
‘a timber crop ard land devoted to a 
farm crop should be affected in the 
same way by a just and equitable sys- 
item of taxation. Ad valorem property 
taxation renders this impossible. The 
‘wheat crop or the corn crop matures 
and is separated from the soil annual- 
ly. -The growing and maturing of a 
timber crop is a matter of vears. The 
annual farm crop ‘provides income 
‘with which to. pay the annual tax. Dur- 
fing the maturing of a timber crop 
‘there will be many tax rotations with 
no crop furnishine income from which 
ito meet them. The unsevered farm 
crop in practice is never taxed, and its 
‘presence in any state of maturity has 
‘no influence on the annual taxation of 
‘the land producing the crop. Were the 
assessing officer inclined to give con- 
sideration to the crop when. making 
the annual assessmeut he could not do 
so, because it is rarely in existence at 
jassessment time. A farm may be 
‘cropped and taxed under the ad val- 
‘orem general property tax system for 
fifty vears and durine that period no 
growing crop would be taxed and no 
assessment increased because of the 
frowing crop. The assessment of the 
farm for taxation would simnlv he the 
income producing cavacity of the soil 
canitalized. 

In determining the assessment for 
taxation purposes of land devoted to a 
‘growing timber crop, the assessing 
officer annuallv capitalizes the crop 
nroducing capacity of the soil and also 
‘whatever progress the timber crop 
has made toward maturity. This 
taxing of the growing and immature 
crop. is continuous overtaxatior.. In 
determining the assessment for tax- 
ation of a mature forest where nature 
has established a balance. growth and 
decay equalizins each other, ad val- 
‘orem taxation annually capitalizes the 
‘erop producing capacity of the soil and 
‘the entire income that will be pro- 
duced. This operation, necessary un- 
‘der ad valorem property taxation, 
thus gives every year to every acre 
‘of such mature forest property a pre- 
sent worth based on the supposition 
that it has but one year’s life and will 
be harvested that year, a supposition 
that cannot possibly be realized. 

} The economic effect of increased 
) taxatior upon forest proverty, such as 
necessarily results from ad valorem 
taxation, is far different from the ef- 
fect of increased taxation upon other 
forms of real estate. It forces destruc- 
tion not developmert. 
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Taxation of Timber and Growing Forests | 
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BARNES 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


We take pleasure in presenting herewith a paper read by Mr. O. F. Barnes, 
a noted authority on forestry and taxation, at the Forestry Conference of the 


Department of Conservation held in Lansing, Michigan, June 27, 1922. 


While 


Mr. Barnes treats the subject from the viewpoint of a forestry specialist only, 
and almost exclusively in the interest of forestry, it will be noted that he does 
not get away from criticism of the present system of ad valorem taxation and 


argues for a better equalization based on “‘bare land values.” 


His paper cer- 


tainly shows up the glaring injustice of our present system of taxing standing 
timber and growing forests, and is worthy of most careful consideration by every 
ultimate consumer’? who invariably pays his portion of the accumulated tax 


bills, plus interest and all charges, in the end. 


He can not escape his share, 


no matter how many times taxes are paid ahead of him, but he can study 
tax systems and inform himself as to the best methods of taxation that will 
tend to bring and stabilize prosperity in his community, the benefits of which 


he will share as well as pay for. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE will have other articles on taxation from var- 
ious viewpoints in the future, hoping thereby to stimulate more public interest 
in our most important economic problem, and through research and collaboration 
help to evolve a system that will make the tax burden more equally distri- 


buted and encourage rather than hamper industry and development. 


We can 


not agree with everything Mr. Barnes says, no more than we will be able to 
agree with what all other writers have to say, and no more than others may 
agree with the position of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, but out of free and un- 
trammelled discussion of this great problem we shall all learn something we 
did not know before and be in a position to arrive at a conclusion that has 
the substance of a principle basic enough for the adjustment of a system of 
taxation that will reward progress and enterprise instead of repressing our 


economic development.—Hditor. 


All taxation must eventually be paid 
from income. If taxation is increased 
on non-income city property the owner 
can improve the same and thus obtain 
income to meet the increased tax, and 
in so doing he benefits both himself 
and the community.. If taxation is in- 
creased upon non-income producing 
farm lands the owner can put the same 
under crop and obtain income to meet 
the increased taxation, again benefit- 
ing both himself and the community. 
The owner of forest property, how- 
ever, when taxation increases can 
only obtain income from the property 
to meet such charges by destroying 
the property; and the destruction he 
is thus forced to make is of a charac- 
ter that requires years to replace. 

Fires, floods, earthquakes may de- 
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stroy cities and in a few years they 
are rebuilt more beautiful and substan- 
tial than ever; frosts, droughts or in- 
sect pests may destroy crops over a 
wide section and in a few morths the 
crops are regrown and the loss forgot- 
ten; but forests once destroyed can 
be restored only through a long period 
of years. We busy ourselves to pre- 
vent the future destruction of cities 
and the loss of farm crops, but make 
little effort to remedy conditions caus- 
ing forest destruction. 

Forest property therefore, as an in 
vestment, differs so in character from 
other forms of real estate investment 
and is so adversely affected by ad 
valorem taxation that cessation of 
premature and wasteful cutting of 
our mature forests and _ profitable 


Annual Multiplication of Taxes on Virgin Timber Like This Compels the 
Owner to Get Rid of the Burden as Quickly as Possible. 
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forestization of cut-over lands depend 
absolutely upon changing our system 
of taxation. 

Many states have recently enacted 
legislation for forest taxation but 
study of these laws, in almost every 
case, discloses that legislators have 
failed to recognize either the econom- 
ic principles that control long-time 
investmerts or the fact that ad val- 
orem taxation of timber lands invar- 
iably results in over taxation. Law- 
makers in other states have not been 
confronted with vast areas that should 
be reforested through natural repro- 
duction of a forest growth, and they 
have aimed rot so much at developing 
an equitable system of forest taxation 
as they have at encouraging the prac- 
tice of forestry through special favors 
such as, bounties on growing timber, 
rebates of more or less of taxes paid, 
exemption from taxation in whole or 
in part for varying terms of years, of- 
fers to reforest privately owned land 
corveyed to the State and to reconvey 
the land to the former owner after a 
term of years on payment of cost plus 
a low interest charge. A just and 
enduring system of forest taxation 
carnot have for its basis special fav- 
ors to the owners of forest land. That 
class of property must, in the lorg 
run, pay a total of taxes equivalent to 
that paid by other classes of property 
of equal value. What must be done 
in framing forestry taxation is to 
take into account the particular char- 
acter of forest property and the con- 
ditions affecting its value and frame 
tax laws in harmony with such charac- 
ter and conditions. 

I suggest as basic principles of for- 
est taxation: 

First: That forest property must 
not, through ignorance of its character 
and of the effect of ad valorem tax- 
ation upon it be over-taxed. 

Second: That taxatior be so 
framed as to enable the investor in 
forest land to calculate with reason- 
able certainty his future tax burden 
until such a time as he ean realize in- 
come from his investment. 

Third: That the payment of taxes 
as far as possible be arranged for a 
time wher income may be expected 
with which to pay the tax. 

Fourth: That the interests of the 
owners of other classes of property 
and the interests of the political units 
where forests are located be given 
proper consideration. 

A growing forest is property con- 
tinually coming into existence but for 
the most part so immature as not to 
be income producing. The problem 
here is to create conditions under 
which such property can continually 
be brought into existence and kept in 
existence until it eventually becomes 
income-producing. The mature forest 
is property already in existence that 
can be harvested and made to yield in- 
come at any time. The purpose that 
should be aimed at with respect to 
this class of forest property is not to 
create conditions that will permit the 
indefinite postponement of harvesting 
the mature crop, but that will allow 
such forests to be cropped at inter- 
vals rather than to be completely de- 
stroyed by one operation. Michigan 
is confronted with both problems. She 
has hundreds of thousands of acres 
of cut-over lands that must be re- 
forested if they are ever to become 
productive. She still has many thou- 
sand acres of mature forests, the life 
of which must be extended very con- 
siderably beyond the date when they 
are bound to be destroyed under ex- 
isting conditions, or she will have 
nothing remaining in a few years, in 
the line of forest products, with which 
to bridge over the period between the 
date when the mature forests will be 
exhausted and the date when the 
growing forests will be sufficiently 
mature to permit the cutting of the 
new growth. 

The particular form of forest tax- 
ation that is most frequently urged is: 
Exemption of land and timber from 
the anrual ad valorem general property 
tax and the substitution therefore of 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Don’t Be Misled 


AXATION based on land values only is not 
AB “single tax” nor should it be confused with 
“single tax.” Some critics of the proposal to re- 
duce taxes on improvements in order to encourage 
enterprise and progress, and increase taxes on 
idle land held for speculation or withheld from 
use for selfish reasons, are attempting to brand this 
tax reform movement as “single tax.” These critics 
either don’t know what “single tax” is, or they are 
premeditatingly and wilfully attempting to mislead 
and misrepresent the issue. 

“Single tax’ is a theory of taxation particularly 
emphasized by Henry George in his ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty,” “Our Land and Land Policy,’ and “Land 
Question.” There are many converts to the “single 
tax” idea, which include some of our best author- 
ities on taxation, but there are thousands more 
converts to the idea of “basing taxation on land 
values” as the best solution of our greatest econ- 
omic problem. However, all literature on “single 
tax” throws an illuminating light on the inequality 
of our present tax system and is well worth read- 
ing by all persons interested in taxation. There 
are many opponents to “single tax’ who advance 
logical arguments against it, but up to the present 
time no one opposed to “basing taxation on land 
values only” has advanced a logical argument why 
this system of taxation should not be substituted 
for the eratic system now in use and which has 
no basis or foundation for building a uniform, fair 
tax schedule. 


The purpose of a system of taxation based on 
land values is to set up a standard for taxation in 
each community that will conform to the stand- 
ard in all other communities, and thus level down 
excessive taxes paid on improvements and bring up 
taxes on idle land that is profiting by such im- 
provements without contributing a fair share 
toward maintaining government services but all of 
which makes the idle land more valuable and is 
capitalized in sale or rental values. 

Will anyone publicly say industry is not paying 
enough taxes? 

Will anyone publicly say business is not paying 
enough taxes? 

Will anyone publicly say farmers are not paying 
enough taxes on the acres they have cleared of 
stumps to make them productive? Or on their 
barns and silos? Or on their homes? Or on their 
live stock? 

Will anyone publicly say the working man in the 
city is not paying enough taxes on the little home 
he is paying for on the installment plan, or per- 
haps may have paid for with his life work? 

Will anyone publicly say that to be progressive, 
to make improvements, to build industry and busi- 
ness, to reclaim “wild land” and make it pro- 
ductive, does not automatically attach a heavy 
tax burden? 

Will anyone publicly say that a building, or manu- 
facturing plant made idle through business de- 
pression or for any cause, enjoys a lower rate of 
taxation just because it is idle, or the equipment 
or machinery is unused? 

Will anyone publicly say taxes are reduced on 
the farmer’s cow when she goes dry? On his 
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chickens when they molt and refuse to lay? On 
his empty silo because there was no crop to fill 
it? On his modern dairy barn because the hoof- 
and-mouth disease destroyed the herd? On his 
improved land because insect pests, plant diseases 
or unfavorable weather wiped out his crop? 

No one has done so and it is not likely that 
anyone will do so, Yet, in the face of such a 
deplorable tax situation which no one will pub- 
licly defend, idle land comes in for the most liberal 
consideration in taxes just because it is “idle” and 
is “producing nothing.” 

How many assessors have heard the plea? 
How many equalization boards have heard the 
plea? How many state tax commissions have 
heard the plea? 

If the assessor doesn’t yield an appeal is taken to 
the county equalization board. If the board doesn’t 
yield an appeal is taken to the state tax board or 
state tax commission. Through persistance and 
perseverence the tax is kept down on idle land 
just because it is idle—because it is doing noth- 
ing. 

Should the owner of a yacant building, or an idle 
factory, or a dry cow, or a hen on strike, or an 
empty. silo make a plea for exemption’ because his 
property is doing nothing he would be laughed at, 
ridiculed, or considered crazy. He would be told 
to make his property productive, that the value 
is there whether it is idle or not, that idleness 
makes no differences in “property” values for 
taxation purposes. If he argued the point he 
might be told to pay for the privilege of holding a 
valuable asset while waiting for a favorable mar- 
ket to open up and sell his product at a high price, 
or turn the property over to someone willing and 
able to make it a going concern. This is our 
system of taxation. 

Why not tell the holder of idle land that values 
are there whether it is used or not, that he ought 
to pay something for the privilege of holding such 
an asset while waiting for a favorable market to 
sell at a high price, or turn the land over to some- 
one willing and able to make it a going concern? 
That would be basing taxation on land values 
only, and not penalizing the thrifty, industrious 
people who are doing something for their country, 
building up and making a better community to live 
in, and not sitting back with folded hands waiting 
for other people to do the work, pay the taxes and 
make them rich. 


Land Certification 


ONSIDERABLE courage has been required to 
‘¢ come out boldly and publicly declare that 
settlers have been defrauded in the purchase of 
land in Michigan. Courage was not required so 
much to denounce an evil that had fastened itself 
te selling land as was needed to brave an under- 
current of hostility and wrath that was bound to 
follow such denunciation. Of course no one would 
dare come out and defend unscrupulous real estate 
transactions, but a vengeful propaganda can be 
launched against a reform movement on the ground 
that such open talk and publicity “hurts the 
state,” “hurts the community,” or “hurts business.” 
These and similar cries have been the shield of the 
crook and charlatan threatened with exposure, and 
a great many good conscientious, well-meaning 
people innocently fall for it and with the very 
best intentions help carry the subtle propaganda 
along. We learned a great deal about “propaganda” 
during the war, and we also learned that the most 
successful brand was that which loyal Americans 
failed to analyze and innocently helped carry along. 

But why be so modest and timid about rooting 
out a great evil which most everyone knows exists, 
has existed for many years, and will continue 
to exist until an aroused public opinion or legis- 
lative restraint stamps it out. So long as the 
soft pedal is put on crooked real estate deals, so 
long as outrages against unsuspecting settlers 
are hushed up, just so long will these nefarious 
practices continue. If keeping quiet so that 
the community and state would not be “hurt” 
had done any good Michigan would now rank 
first on the continent in land settlement. But 
Michigan has been slipping, drifting behind, and 
its own director of agricultural development pub- 
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licly declares that the state has such a bad reps j 
tation because of shady land sales that settlers are — 
afraid to venture into Michigan. +. 
Make any comparison you will with immigration 
statistics of any state or region that has been out 
to obtain farm settlers, and you will find Michigan 
behind. But a still more impressive figure would — 
be gained by comparing the number of settlers — 
who abandoned their land in Michigan with other © 
states. Surely Michigan did not get all the drones" 
and incompetents, and other states the workers, — 
Even if that were true the mark would still be 
as black, as it would indicate gross negligence in 
selecting settlers, and the lack of a proper land ; 
settlement policy. Hither the land sold was coll 
for nothing, or the settlers were good for nothing, — 
But the settlers must have been good for some- — 
thing, must have possessed some degree of thrift, j 
must have been willing to work, or they could 
never have saved up enough money to make the ~ 
big payment down which is exacted by some real 
estate operators. 


There are thousands, millions of acres of as 
good fertile land in the state of Michigan as may — 
be found anywhere in the world. And there are 
thousands, perhaps millions of acres in the state 
that are too swampy, too sandy, or too stoney, for 
agricultural purposes without tremendous outlay 
of capital handled by experts in land reclamation 
and covering a period of years. Very few settlers — 
possess such an amount of money, nor have they iA 
the experience in reclaiming land. A large part © 
of them know nothing about soils at all, have very 
limited capital which some operators take as the 
initial payment, but they are “land hungry” and © 
willing to work. Had they a chance on some of 
the good land in Michigan and without leaving all ‘ 
their life’s savings with the dealer for the priv- | 
ilege of entering upon the land, most of them — 
would make farmers and good citizens. 

John A. Doelle, commissioner of agriculture, 
formerly secretary-manager of the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau, and Ezra Levin, direc- 
tor of agricultural development, have sonoueall 
a “land certification” plan to be incorporated into a 
law, which will knock out the evil practices that 
have given Michigan such a bad reputation and 
at the same time prevent their recurrence. The 
plan is very simple, easy to adopt, is workable and — 
trustworthy. It merely provides that land for | 
sale shall be certified as to its utility for agricul — 
tural purposes based upon actual utilization of 
land in that particular district, by state authority — 
before it is sold. With this certification the pros-_ 
pective settler will know just what he can do with | 
the land offered for sale, It he wants to experi- 
ment with crops other than have been success- | 
fully grown in that locality and on the same type | 
of soil, he is free to do so after his purchase but 
can blame neither the state nor real estate dealer | 
for failure. 7 

This plan seems about as fair as could be de- 
vised for protection of the settler. He is told | 
frankly by the state just what he can expect the | 
land to do under cultivation before he buys it. 
There are provisions in the law to safe-guard the 
purchase if made on the strength of certification, — 
and heavy penalties for fraudulent deals or misuse — 
of the certification. 

Acceptance of certification is optional by th 
real estate dealer. Here is where objection might 
be raised to the bill. All land ought to be certi 
fied by state authority whether the owner de- 
sires it or not. We have pure food laws, pure | 
drug laws, legal standards for oils, gasoline, scales, — 
measures, safety devises about machinery, insur-_ 
ance policies, banking, slaughter houses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, milk, cream and butter, and for | 
about everything under the sun except on land. 

Who can raise an honest objection to some 
method of branding, or certifying land so that the 
purchaser may know just what he is getting for his 
money? 


What has become of the old time “revival meet-_ 
in’” when people got religious and told on them- | 
selves and everybody else? 


In winter feeding it is better to be a week early 
with the full grain ration than a day late. 
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Program for Land 
- Clearing in U. P. 


definite program for the land 
A clearing campaign throughout 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
agas been arranged by Larry F. Living- 
ston, Land Clearing Specialist for the 
Michigan Agricultural College, accord- 
ng to a recent announcement from 
she office of the M. A. C. Extension 
Mepartmnet at Marquette. 


In order that the peninsula may be 
jnore efficiently served in this cam- 
oaign, Mr. Livingston has divided this 
lsection into two district. A. J. Mac- 
jAdams, who was in charge of the 
iynamite work with the land clear- 
ong train which conducted  thirty- 
sight schools of instruction in upper 
Michigan this year, will direct the 
work in the western half of the penin- 
3ula, including Menominee, Dickinson, 
fron, Baraga, Houghton, Ontonagon 
jd Gogebic counties. George Amund- 
30n, also one of the corps of experts 
‘who accompanied Cloverland’s land 
learing train, will direct the activities 
jn the eastern section of the penin- 
ula, including, Marquette, Delta, Al- 
*zer, Schoolcraft, Luce, Mackinac and 
‘Shippewa Counties. 


} The winter campaign calls for a 
s3eries of meetings in both districts 
\with the view of determining the indi- 
‘vidual problems of each section. 
| “The fact that this year we will be 
‘able to conduct at least ten meetings 
fin every county makes it possible 
for the land clearing forces to bring 
heir information nearer to the farm- 
fer’ declared Mr. Livingston in dis- 
igussing the program for the ensuing 
year, “The carload system of buying 
explosives will be discussed at these 
imeetings and it is confidently ex- 
‘pected that all of the explosives the 
farmers of upper Michigan will use 
during the ensuing year will be ob- 
tained for them in carload quantity. 
This means a saving to the farmer 
of from 25 per cent to 40 per cent of 
‘the usual costs for explosives.” 
Plans for 1923 land clearing are also 
lander way. According to Mr. Living- 
)3ton, the schools during the com- 
Ing year will differ from those held 
(during 1922 in that the train will con- 
3ist of a caravan of trucks rather than 
sailway trains. This system, it is be- 
ieved, will be a decided improvement 
“over the railway system, permitting 
/3 more ready access to the districts 
im which the schools will be held, and 
twill eliminate the necessity of the 
‘train being limited entirely to the 
lights of way. Both MacAdams and 
Amundson are experienced in the 
and clearing work, the former be- 
ng a graduate from the University of 
Wisconsin and considered one of the 
yoest dynamite men in the country; 
and the latter recognized for his work 
in Ashland county, Wisconsin, two 
years ago, where he directed similar 
activities with remarkable results. 
Regarding the actual results a- 
shieved this year thus far, with Upper 
Michigan’s land clearing campaign, 
there is every indication, according to 
Mr. Livingston, that the 60,000 cleared 
acres which he predicted at the open- 
ing of the season will be achieved. , 
‘Tt will be difficult for us to secure 
the actual figures until winter sets in 
‘and the work in the various counties 
is completed,’ Mr. Livingston de- 
clared, commenting on this phase of 
the work. “With the coming of frost, 
however, we will go into every county 
in the peninsula and secure the ac- 
curate data on the total acreage 
cleared. Judging from present indi- 
cations, however, I am confident that 
the 60,000 acre mark will be obtained, 
if not passed, Upper Michigan farm- 
ers are at present in the midst of 
their fall land clearing and since ap- 
proximately 40.000 acres had been 
cleared up to the opening of the fall 
}campaign, it is reasonable to assume 
that the same results will be achieved 
this fall. We look for approximately 
75.000 additional cleared acres this 
year.” 


When you “take time by the fore- 
lock” be sure it is your own time 
you're taking. 


Grain Binders 
Threshers 


Headers 
Push Binders 
Mowers 

Hay Rakes 
Tedders 

Hay Loaders 


Baling Presses 
Corn Planters 
Listers 

Corn Cultivators 
Corn Binders 


- HOUSES 


93-BRANCH 


Harvester-Threshers 


Side-Delivery Rakes 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers 
Combined Side Rake and Tedder 


*AND :; 


A Practical Reminder 
for Everyday Farmers 


You know your farm like a book. Whether it covers 80 acres or 320 
acres, you are perfectly familiar with every corner of every field. -You 
know the lay and contents of the buildings that make up your homestead. 
With your eyes shut you can tally the livestock and all the items of 
farm equipment. To be well posted on these things is a matter of 
pride with you and a matter of careful management besides. 


This policy could well be carried astep further. Profitable, economi- 
cal farming is so largely a matter of modern, improved machines that 
every good farmer should keep posted also on the equipment on the 
market so that when occasion arises he may invest to the very best 
advantage by the purchase of new machines. 


We are therefore printing here for your information the list of 
standard, reliable, most popular farm equipment— 


THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 
of FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


Corn Pickers 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 

Beet Pullers 

Cotton Planters 

Grain Drills 

Lime Sowers 
Broadcast Seeders 
Tractor Plows 

Walking Plows 

Riding Plows 

Disk Harrows 


This equipment is always available for you at the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. In the list are many items for farming in 
winter—such as engines, various belt power machines, cream sepa- 
rators, motor trucks, etc. Make the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
your headquarters. Use the service for which his establishment is 
famous. Write us direct for information on any of the above machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 


of America 
(Incorporated) 
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Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
One-Horse Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Stalk Cutters 

Feed Grinders 

Stone Burr Mills 

Cane Mills 

Potato Diggers 
Wagons 

Twine 


USA 


15,000:DEALERS:IN:-THE-UNITED:;:STATES 
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One Reason Why Cream 
Tests Vary 


F water is passed through a centri- 

fugal cream separator of the ordir- 

ary type, some water will be dis- 
charged through the cream svout. If 
skimmed milk is passed through the 
separator, skimmed milk will be dis- 
charged from the cream spout, con- 
taining slightly more fat than that 
which is discharged from the skim- 
milk spout, Therefore, if thin milk 
is passed through the separator, a 
lower test cream will be discharged 
from the cream spout than if rich milk 
is passed through the separator. 

Arything which will cause the test 
of the milk from a herd to vary will 
cause a corresponding variance in the 
test of cream. It frequently happens 
that the milk of the average herd of 
dairy cows varies considerably in the 
fat content from day to day. This 
may be due to conditions which are 
readily recognized, such as changes of 
feed, weather conditions, 

It would be difficult to get a group 
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of fifty men together, some of whom 
would not be suffering from some de- 
gree of illness. Some would be ner- 
vous, some feverish, some would have 
a headache, others intestinal disturb- 
ances and so on. This same thing ap- 
plies to a herd of cows, but they are 
unable to voice their complaints. Cows 
that are indisposed express their ail- 
ments by a change in the fat content 
of their milk flow. During the period 
of heat the fat content of the milk of 
a cow has been known to vary several 
per cent, At the same time she may 
be the cause of excitement amorg 
other animals of the herd thus exer- 
cising an unfavorable influence on 
their milk secretion. A change of sev- 
eral per cent in the milk of one or 
more cows with a variation also in 
the amourt of milk will effect the fat 
content of the aggregated milk pro- 
duced by the herd. A variation of a 
few tenths of one per cent in milk pro- 
duced by the entire herd will multiply 
itself into a variation of several points 
in the cream test.—California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Loss More Than Covered 
By Insurance 


During the hunting season a scrub 
bull browsing along an old logging 
road was mistaken for a deer, or an 
elk, or a moose, or something alive, by 
a sportsman with buck fever and sent 
to the happy hunting grounds with the 
aid of a high powered rifle. The farm- 
er who owned the bull raved and tore 
his hair, and wanted to sue somebody 
for damages, but the sportsman with 
the buck fever could not be identi- 
fied. The salvage from the dead ani- 
mal was its hide, and it brought thirty 
cents after express charges were de- 
ducted, because of poor quality. Then 
the farmer remembered he had an 
insurance policy on his “herd” and 
found that the bull was carried at 
thirty cents. The company was noti- 
fied and reluctantly paid the insur- 
ance. The farmer was not satisfied, 
but all his neighbors say that while 
the hide covered the bull the loss was 
more than covered by the insurance. 


Lsuerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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Taxation on Growing Forests 


(Continued from page 9) 


a percentage tax upon yield payable 
whenever any part of the crop is har- 
vested. 


When the substitution of a percert- 
age yield tax for all other taxes would 
be the simplest solution of the prob- 
lem it does not meet the fourth re- 
quirement we have declared: ‘That 
the interests of the owners of other 
forms of property and the interests. of 
the communities in which forests are 
located must be given due consider- 
ation.” 

The yield tax necessarily implies an 
irregular local revenue from all forest 
property in as much as there would be 
no revenue from such property ex- 
cept when there was harvesting of 
forest products; and in districts where 
forests constituted a considerable por- 
tion of the taxable property, failure 
to receive any annual revenue from 
such property would work hardship. 
Agair the unmodified yield tax is open 
to the objection that forests are not 
all alike but vary from newly estab- 
lished growing forests containing no 
merchantable property to mature for- 
ests of virgin timber. There is rarely 
any dividing line. There will gener- 
ally be found some merchantable for- 
est products upon cut-over lands and 
there will be much immature growth 
in virgin forests. Again, the uses for 
forest products are so varied that 
what is immature and useless for one 
purpose may be mature and useful for 
another purpose. 


An universally recognized funda- 
mental principle of equitable and just 
taxation is that it shall not impose 
double taxation, in the correct mean- 
ing of the term. We have declared 
it fundamental to correct forest tax- 
ation that immature forest growth 
shall not be subject to an annual ad 
valorem tax. It is equally funda- 
mertal that land shall not be exempt 
from annual taxation because d2voted 
to any particular crop. There is no 
economic justification for exempting 
from annual taxation matme forest 
growth that can be made to produce 
annual income. The irterests of those 
owring other kinds of property de- 
mand that some annual revenue he d>- 
rived by taxing mature forest growth. 
We cannot satisfactorily classify for- 
ests but we can, where land is devoted 
to forestry, determine the value the 
bare land would have and the value 
of mature forest products on such 
land and use such values for determin- 
ing an annual tax upon land and an 
annual tax upon mature forest growth. 
With these suggestion in mind, we can 
so modify the yield tax that fundamen- 
tal requirements such as prevention of 
over taxation and double taxation. no 
annual taxation of immature forest 
growth, certainty as to future taxation 
costs of carrying the investment may 
be preserved and payment of the 
greater part of the tax, forest prop- 
erty should eventually pay, be ar- 
ranged to come at a time when in- 
come can be derived from the prop- 
erty with which to pay the tax, and 
some regular annual revenue from all 
classes of forest property be provided 
for the use of the local political units. 


The formula for a yield tax modi- 
fied in harmony with the above sug- 
gestions would be as follows: 


Determine separately bare land 
value and merchantable timber value, 
bare land value to be the same as 
the assessed value of wild, unim- 
proved, bare land of similar quality in 
the same localitv; merchartable tim- 
ber value to be the stumpage value of 
merchantable forest product upon the 
land. Immature forest growth not to 
be considered in determining either 
land value or merchantable timber 
value. 

An annual tax at a fixed sum on land 
value thus determined. 

An annual tax at a fixed sum upon 
merchantable timber value thus de- 
termined. 

A percentage tax unon yield payable 
whenever any of the merchantable 
forest products are harvested: but no 
yield tax to be imposed until forest 
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| (For Young Men) 
| With a Snap and Style That Make You Look 
Like a Million Dollars. 

And it has all the fundamentals of a great Service Coat— 
Style, Fabric, Warmth and Tailoring. 

We have spared neither time or effort in producing the 
finest Overcoats at the price. We went the extreme in giving 
you the greatest value in years. 

$ 2 5 @ ¢ O 

} Sizes 34 to 44 

All 

i Send us your order or come to our store and make your 
i selection 

i IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL 

All that is necessary is to send us your chest measure over 
the coat. These Coats are che up-to-date, roomy, loose style, 

' and easily fitted. 4 
| We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediate- 
. , tv and cheerfully. 
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products to the amount of the original — 
appraisal have beer harvested. 


Land value not to be changed except | 
after regular fixed intervals and then | 
only for the purpose of harmonizing — 
such land value with the assessed - 
value of bare lands in the same lo- 
cality. 

Timber value not to be increased at 
any time but to be decreased as mer | 
charntable forest products are har 
vested; such decrease to be the stump- 
age value, at the time of harvesting, | 
of the forest products removed from 
the land. 

This combination of a fixed annual 
land tax and a fixed annual mature 
timber tax and a yield tax is logical” 
and just. It prevents over taxation — 
by not allowing annual taxation of im: 
mature forest growth. It prevents 
double taxation by providing that no 
yield tax shall be paid, upon forest pro-| 
ducts harvested from mature forests | 
subject to the annual merchantable 
timber tax, until the merchantable 
timber value as originally fixed has 
been extinguished by cutting. It both 
encourages and enables the owner of 
mature forests to delay cutting them 
by fixing the future tax burden upon 
such lands and preventing any in 
crease in such fixed charge. It meets 
the requirements that the investor 
shall be in a situation to calculate 
with reasonable certainty the future 
cost of carrying his investment, by fix- 
ing both the rate of taxation and the 
valuation upon which to be computed. 
It should very considerably reduce 
the annual tax burden of the owner 
and provide a way whereby annual 
taxation can be reduced to a fixed tax 
upon bare land value. It protects the 
interests of the owrers of other class- 
es of property and the interests of 
the local community, through the an 
nual land tax and mature timber tax. 

To fix for a term of years the 
amount of the annual land tax, basing 
it largely on what such land is now 
paying, is no injustice because the 
greater vart of the land that would be 
made use of for forestry would be, at 
the time of coming under the new sys- 
tem, cut-over and waste land paying a 
small tax, and because of conditions 
that generally operate upon waste 
land when unoccupied and unpro- 
tected, would in most cases, remain 
waste land with little new growth that 
would add to its value and increase the 
tex. Under such conditions, to con 
tinue the tax at practically the same 
amount after its dedication to forestry 
and with the new growth not taxed, 
should not be objected to. ’ 

The provision that, where, a valu- 
ation had been determined upon for 
the taxation of mature timber, such 
valuation can be gradually reduced 
and eventually extinguished through 
the harvesting of mature timber and 
the payment of a yield tax thereon of 
fers the most practical cyportunity for 
establishing and maturine a growing 
forest. By harvesting at any time 
such portion of the merchantable for- 
est products as would ecual in value 
the timber valuation as originally de 
termined, the mature forest would 
automatically take on the status of a 
growing forest with no timber valw 
ation to be taxed; and this regardless 
of the fact that because of the growth 
of what was immature at the time of 
the valuation and because of a natural 
increase in the value of products there 
might be almost as much actual timber 
value remaining as there was at the 
time of the appraisal. From that time 
on a timber crop could be harvested 
at regular intervals and the only al- 
nual tax would be upon bare land 
value. i 

There is not time to discuss what 
would be proper rates of taxation ul 
der the system of taxation we are ad- 
voeating, nor is it germain to the prin- 
cirles involved; however vital it may 
be to the successful operation of the 
system that such rates be property dey) 
termined. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that the determining of bare 
land value and merchantable timber) 
value should not be done by local as 
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Land! Idle Land Everywhere! Millions of Acres in Cloverland. It Is Cheaper 
to Pay Low Taxes and Keep It Idle Than to Pay High Taxes on Improvements 
That Make It Useful Farm Land, or Taxes on Growing Timber. 


sessors. Such valuations, because not 
subject to changes for a period of 
vears, should be carefully and correct- 
-y determined on lines prescribed by 
state authority and should be as uni- 
‘orm as possible throughout the State. 
The Board of State Tax Commission- 
rs or the Public Domain Commissior 
should administer this feature of the 
yroposed taxation sys.em. The same 
yody also should determine the stump- 
nuge value of forest products harvested 
nnd liable to a yield tax and, with that 
nic.mation, they could determine 
when the original merchantable tim- 
yer value subject to the annual tax had 
yeen extinguished, 

The question as to how taxes paid 
on forest property should be distri- 
yuted is a matter of importance and 
vill have much bearing upon the suc- 
hess of such a system. The lengih- 
ening of the life of mature forests and 
‘he establishment of growing forests 
"pon cut-over and waste land rot 
1ow serving any economic purpose 
would be of distinct benefit to the en- 
‘ire state. Unlike most development 
propositions it Would for many years 
penefit least of all the particular dis- 
)rict in which forests would be estab- 
ished. Industrial property would 
penefit through the opportunity of ob- 
aining raw materials. Consumers of 
orest products would benefit through 
he cheapening and stabilizing of the 
rices of such products. Farmers, who 
re the greatest cousumers of forest 
roducts, would also, as a class, bene- 
it through the removal of competition 


from lands devoted to forestry with 
their lands devoted to general farm- 
ing. The transportation s y s t ems 
would benefit. Those seeking health, 
sport and recreation would benefit as 
would also those living in and own- 
irg property in the regions of which 
visitors would resort for such pur- 
poses. In almost every respect the 
benefits that would result from the 
successtul operation oi this system 
of taxation would be state-wide. There- 
fore, any burdens the operation of 
the system might impose should also 
be borne by the entire state. 

The operation of the yield tax would 
reduce for some years the _ total 
amount of taxes forest property would 
annually pay. If now, out of the ar- 
nual land tax and annual tax upon 
merchantable timber, the township in 
which forest property was located 
had to pay a State and county tax 
upon such forest property, the portion 
remaining might not be sufficient for 
local requirements. To remedy such a 
situation we suggest that: All the an- 
nual land tax and all the annual tim- 
ber tax and a substantial portior of 
the yield tax be allotted to the town- 
ship and school districts in the town- 
ship. The county should then receive 
the balance of the yield tax. The 
State should not insist upon taxes 
from land devoted to forestry, nor 
should such lands be ircluded in State 
equalization. In any event all that the 
State could reasonably require would 
be a portion of the yield tax. 


Plant Fruit Trees in Spring 


HAT the safest course for the ay- 

average Michigan orchardist is to 

plant his trees in the spring, in 
rder to avoid danger of winter in- 
ury from severe cold, is the opinion 
f Prof. F. C. Bradford, of the Michi- 
an Agricultural College department 
f horticulture. 


The advantages of fall planting, 
mhich are great in certain sections, 
re more than outweighed in this state 
y the chances that an unusually se- 
ere winter will result in serious in- 
airy or even actual killing of the new- 
y planted trees. 

“The arguments in favor of fall 
lanting are logical enough,’ says 
tof. Bradford. “There is generally 
4ss work to be done on the farm at 
hat season. Conditions in the fall 
avor good root growth and sound es- 
ablishment of the trees. In the 
pring, there is danger of a too heavy 
rain upon the trees in supporting not 
nly root growth but also the opening 
f leaf buds. 

“The advantage, then, would seem to 
ast with the fall-planted tree, other 
lings being equal. However, the 
ther things are not always equal, and 
limatic conditions must be taken in- 
§) consideration, In some sections 
ull planting is almost universal, but 
1 others it is just as universally 
voided. Where winters are really 
‘old, fall-planted trees are liable to 
avere damage, while in other zones, 
enerally southerly in location, mild 
inters make fall planting advisable. 
“Michigan lies, for the most part, 


in a sort of neutral zone where some 
winters are mild enough so that trees 
planted the previous fall come 
through nicely. Some Michigan Win- 
ters, on the other hand, are so cold 
that even trees set out the previous 
spring are in danger and fall set 
trees have no chance at all. 

“Inasmuch as we cannot predict in 
October what the winter will be like, 
the safest course is to plant in the 
spring in Michigan.” 


Common Sense Needed 


OOD common serse plays just as 
important a role in hog raising as 
in any other venture. 

“And any successful pork produc- 
er can prove it,” says L. H. McKay, 
swine specialist at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“For instance, a man with good 
judgment will have all his pigs of 
about the same age. It reduces the 
load in caring for them during farrow- 
ing time. It makes possible the mar- 
keting of all of them at one time and 
increases the returns because they are 
uniform.” 

In a feeding trial, McKay found that 
pigs differing in ages from three to 
four weeks reached a market weight 
at about the same time when they had 
access to a self-feeder. Because of the 
self-feeder the younger pigs got all 
they could eat and had plenty of time 
for “lunching between meals.” 


Where Upper Peninsula Copper Starts on Its Way Through the Wheels 


Agriculture Turns the Wheels of Industry. When They 


Stop, Copper Production Stops. 


Industry and Agriculture 


of Industry. 


HE past decade or more, in the in- 

dustrial history of the nation, has: 
proven conclusively that the ratio be- 
tween agriculture and industry is con- 
stant. 


Statistics covering this period show, 
moreover, that agriculture determines 
the standard. When agriculture is up, 
and going strong, so is industry. When 
agriculture lags, industry looks glum. 
Diversified industry is the solution of 
upper Michigan’s idle acreage problem. 
To achieve this, then, it is apparent 
that, first, upper Michigan must have 
more and better agriculture. 


The pure-bred dairy cow and the silo 
represent one way of doing it. Pedi- 
greed seed and the standardization of 
products is another. Let every Clover- 
land community strive for both. 
Ge 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
of Michigan 


Marquette, Michigan 


The Pure Bred Dairy Herd and the Silo Will Go a Long Way Toward 
Solving the Agricultural Problem of the Upper Peninsula. 
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How to Use 
Long Distance 
Economically 


In your use of Long Distance, you can 
get better and cheaper service if you 
know the way in which Long Dis- 
tance messages have been classified 
for your convenience. 


“ANYONE” CALLS—When you do not need to 
speak with a particular person but will talk with 
anyone who answers the call, teil your operator 
you wish to make an ‘‘Anyone”’ call. ‘“‘Anyone’”’ 
calls can be made quickly and cost less. 


“CERTAIN PERSON” Calls—These are calls in 
which you tell the operator you wish to speak to a 
particular person. ‘‘Certain Person” calls cost more 
and take longer than ‘‘Anyone”’ calls because more 
time and expense are required to locate the person 
wanted. 


On a ‘“‘Certain Person”’ call, if you do not talk with 
your party, through no fault of the Telephone 
Company, a ‘Report’? charge applies, providing 
you are given information concerning the person 
called. 


EVENING CALLS—Between 8:30 and 12 o’clock 
in the evening, ‘“‘Anyone”’ calls can be made at 
reduced rate—approximately one-half the day cost. 
“Certain Person”’ calls cost the same, day or night. 


NIGHT CALLS—After midnight and before 4:30 
a. m., ‘“‘“Anyone’”’ calls may be made for about one- 
fourth the day rate. 


APPOINTMENT CALLS and Messenger Service— 
You can arrange an appointment to talk at a defi- 
nite time by telling the operator. You can have a 
messenger bring your party to the telephone by re- 
questing ‘‘Messenger Service.’”’ Both of these calls 
cost more than ‘‘Anyone” or “Certain Person” 
calls. 


aii Michigan State Telephone Co. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OR a second time he was greet- 
ed with laughter by the repor- 
torial squad; again he paid no 
heed. 

“Why, you saw those things not two 
hours ago,” protested tne coroner’s 
clerk, in answer to his inquiry. 

“| want to see them again.” 

“Well, I’m busy. You've had them 
once, that’s enough.” 

“Friend,” said Arderson, quietly, 
“T want those things and I want them 
quick. You give them to me or I'll go 
to the man higher up and get them— 
and your job along with them.” 

The fellow obeyed reluctantly. Paul 
picked the key loose and examined it 
closely. While he was thus engaged, 
one of the reporters behind him said: 

“Aha! At last he has the key to 
the mystery.” 

The general laughter ceased abrupt- 
ly when the object of this banter 
thrust the key into his pocket and ad- 
vanced threateningly toward the 
speaker, his face white with rage. 
The latter rose to his feet; he under- 
took to execute a dignified retreat, 
but Anderson seized him viciously, 
flung him back, and pinned him 
agairst the wall, crying, furiously: 

“You dirty rat! If you open your 
face to me again, I’ll brain you, and 
that goes for all of this death-watch,” 
He took in the other five men with 
his reddened eyes. ‘“‘When you fel- 
lows see me coming, hole up. Under- 
stand?” 

His grip was so tierce, his mouth 
had such a wicked twist to it, that 
his victim understood him perfectly 
and began to grin in a sickly, apolo- 
getic fashion. Paul reseated the re- 
porter at his desk with such violence 
that a chair leg gave way; then he 
strode out of the building. 


For the next few hours Anderson 
tramped the streets in impotent an- 
ger, striving to master himself, for 
that trifling episode had so upset him 
that he could rot concentrate his 
mind upon the subject in hand. When 
he tried to do so his conclusions 
seemed grotesquely fanciful and far- 
fetched. This delay was all the more 
annoying because on the morrow the 
girl was to be buried, and, therefore, 
the precious hours were slipping 
away. He tried repeatedly to attair 
that abstract, subconscious mood in 
which alone shines the pure light of 
inductive reasoning. 


“Where is that trunk? Where is 
that trunk? Where is that trunk?” 
he repeated tirelessly. Could it be in 
some other rooming-house? No. If 
the girl had disappeared from such a 
place, leaving her trunk behind, the 
publicity would have urcovered the 
fact. It might be lying in the baggage 
room of some hotel, to be sure; but 
Paul doubted that, for the same rea- 
son. The girl had been poor, too; it 
was unlikely that she would have 
gone to a high-priced hotel, Well, he 
couldn’t examine all the baggage in 
all the cheap hotels of the city—that 
was evident. Somehow he could not 
picture that girl in a cheap hotel; she 
was too fine, too patrician. No, it 
was more likely that she had left her 
trunk ir some railroad station. This 
was a long chance, but Paul took it. 


The girl had come from Canada, 
therefore Anderson went to the Grand 
Trunk Railway depot and asked for 
the baggage-master. There were oth- 
er roads, but this seemed the most 
likely. 

A raw-boned Irish baggage-man 
emerged from the confusion, and of 
a sudder Paul realized the necessity 
of even greater tact here than he had 
used with the Scotch girl, for he had 
no authority of any sort behind him 
by virtue of which he could demand 


’, so much as a favor. 
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.he’s a grouchy divil.” 


“Are you a married man?” he in- 
quired, abruptly. 

“G’wan! I thought ye wanted a) 
baggage-man,” the big fellow replied, | 
“Don’t kid me; this is important.” 
“Shure, I am, but I don’t want any 
accident insurance. I took a chance 

and I’m game.” 

“Have you any daughters?” 

“Two ot them, But what’s it to 
ye?” 

“Suppose one of them disappeared?” 

The baggage-man seized Anderson 
by the shoulder; his eyes dilated; 
with a catch in his voice he cried: 

“Love o’ God, speak out! What are! 
ye drivin’ at?” | 

“Nothing has happered to your girls, 
but—” 

“Then what in hell—?” 

“Wait! I had to throw a little 
scare into you so you’d understand 
what I’m getting at. Suppose one of} 
your girls lay dead and unidentified 
in the morgue of a strange city and 
was about to be buried in the Potter's 
Field. You’d wart to know about it, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Are ye daft? Or has something 
really happened? If not, it’s a damn 
fool question. What d’ye want?” 

“Listen! You’d want her to have 
a decent burial, and you’d want her) 
mother to know how she came to such 
a pass, wouldn’t you?” 

The Irishman mopped his brow utL-| 
certainly. “I would that.” a 

“Then listen some more.” Paul told} 
the man his story, freely, earnestly, 
but rapidly; he painted the picture of) 
a shy, lonely girl, homeless, hopeless 
and despondent in a great city, then! 
the picture of two old people waiting 
in some distant farm-house, sick at| 
heart and uncertain, seeing their 
daughter’s face in the firelight, hear-) 
ing her sigh in the night wind. He! 
talked in homely words that left the 
baggage-man’s face grave, then he 
told how Burns, in a cruel jest, had 
sert a starving boy out to solve the) 
mystery that had baffled the best de- 
tectives. When he had finished his) 
listener cried: 4 

“Shure it was a rotten trick, but 
why d’ye come here?” 

“T want you to go through your bag- 
gage-room with me till we find a 
trunk which this key will fit.” g 

“Come on with ye. I’m blamed if 
I don’t admire yer nerve. Of course 
ye understand I’ve no right to let ye 
in—that’s up to the station-master, but 
The speaker 
led Paul into a room piled high with) 
trunks, then summoned two helpers, 
“We'll move every dam’ wan of them 
till we fit your little key,’ he de 
clared; then the four men fell to. 

A blind search promised to be a job) 
of hours, so Paul walked down the) 
runway between the piles of trunks) 
using his eyes as he went. At least) 
he could eliminate certain classes Of) 
baggage, ard thus he might shorten 
the search; but half-way down the 
row he called sharply to the smash. 
ers: | 

“Come here, quick!” At his tom 
they came running. “Look! that one 
in the bottom row!” he cried. “That 
it. Something tells me it is.” 

On the floor underneath the pile 
was a little, flat, battered tin trunk 
pathetically old-fashioned and out 0 
place among its more stylish neigh 
bors; it was the kind of trunk Pau 
had seen in his mother’s front room 
on the farm. It was bound about witt 
a bit of rope. 7 


His excitement infected the others 
and the three smashers went at tht 
pile, regardless of damage. Ander 
son’s suspense bid fair to choke him 
what if this were not the ore? bk 
asked himself. But what if it wer 
the right one? What if this key hé 
clutched in his cold palm should fi 
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the lock? Paul pictured what he 
would see when he lifted the lid; a 
collection of forms, hangers, patterns, 
yard-sticks, a tape measure, and 
somewhere in it a little black yarn 
mitten. Hea prayed blindly for cour- 
age to withstand disappointment. 

“There she is,’ parted his Irish 
friend, dragging the object out into 
the clear, The other men crowded 
closer. “Come on, lad. What are ye 
waitin’ for?” 

Anderson knelt before the little bat- 
tered trunk and inserted the key. It 
was the keenest moment he had ever 
lived. He turned the key; ther he 
was on his feet, cold, calm, his blue 
eyes glittering. 

“Cut those ropes. 
dered. “We're right.” 


_ The man at his side whipped out a 
knife and slashed twice. 

“Come close, all of you,’ Paul di- 
rected, ‘and remember everything we 
find. You may have to testify. 
| He lifted the lid. On the top of the 
shallow tray lay a little black yarn 
mitten, the mate to that one in the 
city Morgue, 

Andersor smiled into the faces of 
‘the men at his side. “That's it,” he 
said, simply. 

The tall Irishman laid a hand on his 
jshoulder, saying: “Yer all right, boy. 
‘Don’t get rattled.” 

Paul opened the till and found pre- 
cisely the paraphernalia he had ex- 
jpected: there were forms, hangers, 
jpatterns, yard-sticks, and a tape meas- 
ure. In the compartmert beneath 
were some neatly folded clothes, the 


Quick!” he or- 
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needlework of which was fine, and in 
one corner a bundle of letters which 
Anderson examined with trembling 
fingers, They were addressed to ‘Miss 
Mabel Wilkes, Highland, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Care of Captain Wilkes.” 

The amateur detective replaced the 
letters carefully; he closed and locked 
the trunk; then he thanked his com- 
panions. 

“If I had a dollar in the world,” said 
he, “I’d ask you boys to have a drink, 
but I’m broke.” Then he began to 
laugh foolishly, hysterically, until the 
raw-boned man clapped him or the 
back again. 

“Straighten up, lad. 
strained a bit too hard. 
tor the cops,” 

In an instant Paul was _ himself. 
“Yowll do nothing of the sort,’ he 


Ye’ve been 
I'll telephone 


cried. “Why, man, you'll spoil the 
whole thing. I’ve worked this out 
alone, and if the police hear of it 


they'll notify all the papers and Ill 
have no story. Burns won’t give me 
that job, and I’ll be hungry again.” 

“True! I forgot that  fat-headed 
divil of an editor. Well, you say the 
word and nobody won’t know nothin’ 
from us. Hey, boys?” 

“Sure rot,’ the other men agreed. 
This lad was one of their kind; he 
was up against it and fighting tor his 
own, therefore they knew how to 
sympathize. But Paul had been seiz- 
ed with terror lest his story might get 
away from him, therefore he bade 
them a hasty good-by and sped up- 
town. His feet could not carry him 
swiftly enough. 

(To be continued) 


Removing an Obstruction 


By RCH LUCA'S 


| new meadow there was a large 
boulder in the field which I was 
‘unable to remove with tools or team 
‘so I decided to blast it out. I planted 
‘the grass and went on about the gen- 
feral farm work and let slip from day 
to day the removal of the boulder, in 
fact as the field was some distance 
from the house where I did not see it 
Joften, the rock remained until this 
‘summer when its presence was 
‘brought to my attention in a manner 
‘{ could not easily forget. 


| The grass had made a good growth 
jand along in July I went over to mow. 
/{ had forgotten temporarily all about 
the boulder and everything went nice- 
ly until one round (the last rourd 
‘made that day), when all of a sudden 
/{ left the mower seat unannounced. 
/The mower wheel] had hit the boulder 
senter and, as I found when I got up, 
fad broken a piece out of the wheel 
30 that I had to get a new ore before 
{ could continue. If the rock had hit 
ithe mower blade it probably would 
dave torn it off as I was going pretty 


if AST season when plowing for a 


to town when I least wanted to, yet 
ithat afternoon I went in, buying a 
ew wheel, ard at the same time se- 
curing a supply of dynamite, caps and 
fuse for I decided the boulder would 
tome out at once. It did the next 
morning. 

Taking a bar over to the field I 
drove a hole down slanting until it 
went entirely under the obstruction. 
\mto this I placed a small amount of 
the explosive, tamped in tightly and 
aired. This small shot made a pocket 
tor me so that after the ground cool- 
2d I was able to load in eight and a 
falf cartridges of 20 per cent explo- 
sive. In the last half stick used I 
Mserted the blasting cap with suffi- 
tient fuse to reach a few inches above 
the ground, The load was placed in 
448 compactly as possible and was 
“amped tightly. 

After all was ready I lit the fuse 
and made a hurried departure. For 
about a minute all that could be no- 
diced was a little curl of smoke com- 
ng from the burning fuse. Then 
tame results with a loud boom, a 
bloud of smoke and a few pieces of 
lying rock. Going over to the shot 
' found that the boulder was well 
shattered, in fact enough so that J 


fast. 
| The broken wheel caused me to go 


| 
| 


hauled five loads of rock in cleaning 
up. Good two horse loads, too. 

I really prefer 60 per cent explosive 
for rock breaking as the stones we 
have are real hard and the higher 
grade dynamite shatters them better. 
in this case as I did not want pieces 
of broken rock scattered around the 
field to possibly get into the mower 
blade some other time, I utilized the 
20 per cent and while it did not shat- 
ter the rock as would the higher per 
cert, it broke it up into pieces that 
were loadable into the wagon. Only 
a couple of pieces were too large to 
handle though a sledge soon reduced 
them to size I could handle. 

The rock is now gone forever for 
which I am thankful. The only thing 
I am sorry about is that I did not hike 
the rock out of existence at the time 
I was plowing the field the year pre- 
vious for then I would have saved the 
expense of purchasing a new mower 
wheel. 

I have used farm explosives for 
many years and find them one of my 
best assistants for handling such 
work. I have found them especially 
useful in blasting out stumps from 
recently cleared ground. Removing 
the stumps before the first plowing 
allows a much nicer ard better job 
to be accomplished, If left, the stumps 
remain a hindrance for six or eight 
years. 


Some farmers appear to consider 
dynamite too dangerous to have 
around and use. In all of my work 


I have never had the least bit of trou- 
ble and do not consider it dangerous 
if hardled properly. Like many oth- 
er things it should be handled care- 
fully. Don’t play with it. If you have 
some task you wish it to accomplish 
merely go at it in a busines way and 
the explosive will do its part, and do 
it well, too. 

According to the last census of the 
poultry on farms chickens comprised 
96.4 per cent; turkeys, 1 per cert; 
ducks, .8 per cent; geese, .8 per cent; 
guinea fowls, .6 per cent and pigeons, 
4 per cent. Only chicken eggs enter 
into commercial channels and chickers 
are by far the most important element 
in the poultry trade. 


two-year-old hens give 
in hatching than 


Eggs from 
better satisfaction 
eggs from pullets. 
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(Official Advertisement ) 


Taxes Free for 
Five Years! 


This is one of the inducements Menominee 
County, Michigan, offers the new settler, and 
it is a mighty big item. Think of it—no taxes 
to pay for five years! This gives the new set- 
tler a chance to conserve his capital for de- 
velopment, and get a good start. Then, when 
tax-paying time comes after five full years of 
development he has land under production 
with profitable crops to harvest and is able 


to pay his share of taxes like other farmers. 


Corn on One of C. I. Cook’s Farms in Menominee County That Made 
60 Bushels Shelled Corn to the Acre. 


Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County has more cheese factories than any coun- 
ty in the State of Michigan. 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan: (1) in the number of farms; (2) in percentage 
of improved acres; (3) in value of farms; (4) in number of 
dairy cows; (5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small fruit; (10) 
in worchards, (11) im, sugar beets; (12), im rye; (413) in 
wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) in rural libraries; (16) in 
rural school attendance; (17) in percentage of high school 
attendance (state record.) 

Menominee County now has 2,300 farmers and there is am- 
ple room for 2,300 more on undeveloped cut-over land, that 
may be purchased at a low price on long, easy payment terms, 
and which will be free of taxes for five years to the actual 
settler. 


For Further Information, Write: 


E. J. Ellenwood, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Beard of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 


J. A. Muma, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
Howard E. Nadeau, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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ake Your 
hoice 


50,000 Acres-of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000: Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 
to rail transportation. 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR 
GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
lands. 

“Be sure you are right.” You owe this to your family, yourself, and 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


County Agricultural Agent 


Rural Credits and Farming — 


Biy enw aD 


r NHE relation of finance to agri- 
culture, as applied to the finan- 
cial needs of the farmer, was 
the question given a thorough 

hearing before a joint meeting of 

Upper Michigan bankers, agricultural 

men, and other business men through- 

out the state, at a Rural Credits Cor- 
ference held in Marquette, Friday, 

November 10th, The mecting was 

called jointly by the Michigan State 

Department of Agriculture and the 

Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 

for the purpose of determining, first, 

whether or not the farmers ot Upper 

Michigan particularly, are in reed 

of more adequate financial assistance, 

and that being the case, to establish 
ways and means ot effecting such leg- 
islation. The session is considered to 
be the most important meeting as cor- 
cerns the agricultural and industrial 
welfare of the Upper Peninsula of 

Michigan which has ever been held in 

that section, and approximately 150 

delegates representing pr a ctically 

every phase of Upper Michigar’s 
varied industrial activity participated 
in the days conference. 

Among the notables who attended 
and addressed the gathering were 
John A. Doelle, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Larsing: Hzra Levin, Direc- 
tor Bureau of Agricultural Develop- 
ment, Lansing; President David M. 
Friday of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and E. G. Q@uamme, president 
of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul. 

Although the meeting was called 
primarily for the purpose given above, 
there developed during the day’s con- 
ference, a variance of opinion as to 
the existing problems in agriculture 
today. In fact it seemed that each of 
the speakers voiced a different ver- 
sion. 

Mr, Doelle declared that the solu- 
tion of the problem rested, largely, 
with the institution of the long-term 
note, similar to regulations prevailing 
in other states where the lard-settle- 
ment problem is similar to that exist- 
ing in upper Michigan. Mr. Doelle 
held that reduction of the “down pay- 


ment,” and extension of the terms for. 


the balance would permit of an initial 
investment for live-stock and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Quamme had another idea. He 
said that the trouble with the farmer 
of today was too much credit and 
lack of price. Mr. Quamme main- 
tained that the price which the farm- 
er receives for his product has not 
increased correspondingly with the 
price received for manufactured goods 
—too much one-way fluctuation, in 
other words. 

President Friday expressed the ser- 


% 
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Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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timent that the removal of graft from) 
agriculture would eliminate the prob-) 
lem of farmer-finance for all times, 
Devise some means for a more econ-| 
omic process of getting the product 
out of the field, onto the market and} 
to the hands—or mouths—of the con- 
sumers, he said, and there you are. 


Finally Mr. Levin presented a land! 
settlement policy, as worked out by 
the state department of agriculture,| 
which suggested considerable possi-| 
bilities, It involved, first, a certifica- 
tion of all available agricultural lands) 
—a system whereby every acre of till-| 
able land should be classified accord-| 
ing to the adaptability of the soil) 
therein; second, the regulation of land) 
and real estate dealers, to the end) 
that land should be represented and 
sold ‘“‘as is,” and, third, a strict, practi-| 
cal policy of follow-up for the new) 
settler, assuring him, within reason-| 
able limitations, of the assistance of 
t h e various co-operative agencies) 
within the state, after his settlement) 
upor. the land. i 

President Friday again addressed. 
the bankers and agricultural men at 
the evening meeting held in the Mar-| 
quette Club, talking on the subject of) 
“costs.” Michigan’s noted economist! 
reviewed the irdustrial history of the 
country for the past several years, em- 
phasizing conditions and _ situations 
which have affected prices and caused) 
such wide fluctuations. His talk was} 
received enthusiastically and the dis- 
cussion which followed participated| 
in by the bankers, lumbermen, agri-| 
cultural mer, and other business men 
present, was decidedly instructive and 
interesting. 

Summing up the day’s conference, it) 
seemed to be the sense and opinion of 
the speakers and delegates alike, that 
although there are instances of mis- 
used credit on the part of the farm: 
ers, the extension of financial assist! 
ance or the part of the bankers is, 
nevertheless, a matter of vital import) 
ance in the agricultural development! 
of the state of Michigan particularly, 
as applied to the cutover regions. | 

During the evening discussion fol 
lowing President Friday’s talk, A. M) 
Anderson, Cashier of the State Bark 
of Ewen, sighted several instances 
growing out of his experience in the 
fertile Ontonagon valley where credit 
has been the deciding factor in the 
success of the farmer, and similar 
opinions were, given by other bankers, 
whose work has brought them in di) 
rect touch with rural conditions. 

After all, however, the -best thing! 
about the Marquette meet ing as 
viewed from the outside, was the facet 
that there is a live interest and gen) 
uine concern in upper Michigan’s 
greatest natural asset—her soils ang 
her climate. There is a growing ten’ 
dency, as intimated by this meeting) 
towards a more serious recognition oj 
the vastly important part which agri 
culture plays, in relation to industry, 
And when it is considered that agri 
culture in the natural follow-up of thé 
lumbering industry which has create¢ 
thousands of acres of idle land in Up 
per Michigan alone, it seems higt 
time that more serious attention be 
given to it. | 

President. Friday gave the banker‘ 
and business men something to think 
about when he declared that the farm) 
er not only represents more than 60% 
of the purchasing power of the nation) 
but that statistics for the past decade 
prove conclusively that industry cal 


gresses only insofar as does agricu 
ture. There it is again—the relatio 
of producer to consumer—of agricul 
ture to industry. ql 

It’s satisfying to note that at las 
the farmer is comine into his owr 
and, if the spirit of Marquette’s meet 
ing prover out, “his own” should bé 
something decidedly to his advantage 


{ 


Right In Style 

America, says a Washington fores 
ter, is being denuded. If it is, it 1 
right in style—American Lumberma 
(Chicago). 
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Winter Precautions for Your Car 


| Prepared by Northland Motors Companv 


BP st benefits derived from the car in winter are perhaps greater than 


at any other time of the year for business and shopping use. 


It will 


deliver you to the office or on your various errands in pleasant com- 
fort and without the delay of waiting for other conveyance or perhaps 


walking through the snow. 


And there is many a day when you can take an exhilarating drive into 


the country. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO DRIVE 
ALL WINTER 


The Battery should be always fully 
‘charged. A low charged battery will 
factually freeze at zero temperatures, 
{the plates will buckle, the jars burst, 
fand ruin the battery. If you step on 
‘the starter for 20 seconds when the mo- 
‘tor is very cold, it takes about 5 hours 
fof car running to recharge the used up 
‘current. 


The Generator. Charging rate should 
be increased over the summer normal 
rate. This will help take care of the 
jadditional drain on the battery in win- 
\ter driving and starting, and the more 
\frequent use of the headlights. 


| Ignition Points and spark plugs 
‘should be cleaned and in proper adjust- 
ment, which will greatly help.in winter 
starting. 


Radiator Mixture. We recommend 
alcohol, and the solution should be 
watched carefully by hydrometer tests 
\so that loss by evaporation may be 
\promptly replaced. A good radiator 
|cover is very necessary to promote eas- 
jier starting, better running and much 
\more economical running. A hood cov- 
jer, on the other hand, is not of much 
/help and when there is any steaming it 
is apt to spoil the finish of the hood. 


} 


1 


| In Starting a cold motor do not race 
it in order to get it warmed up. A 
jmotor really warms up quicker when 
running idle. Furthermore, lubrica- 
ition does not start at once as the oil is 
jecold and thick, and there is danger of 
iburning out bearings and scoring cyl- 
inder walls. 


The Engine Oil must be changed 
more often than in summer. The choke 
or primer is used excessively in cold 
weather, and much raw gasoline goes 
into the cylinders, is not burned, and 


R. E. C. STAKMAN, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the 

University of Minnesota, who has 
recently returned from a five months’ 
Tip to European courtries, states that 
he United States is on the right track 
when it eradicates the pernicious com- 
(mon barberry bush in an effort to con- 
rol black stem rust of wheat. The 
jnost remarkable demonstration of the 
value of annihilating the barberry 
push is found in Denmark and Sweden. 
/M Denmark the rust does ro damage 
\whatever: in Sweden, on the other 
land, it is extremely destructive be- 
tause of the tremendous number of 
)arberry bushes. Denmark suffered 
everely from wheat rust in 1903, but 
ont on a campaign practically elimir- 
iting the bushes, Now svoradic out- 
jreaks can easily be traced to bar- 
verry bushes which still remain in 
jvooded and waste land. 

Norway, Sweden. Bavaria and Hun- 
ary all are so strongly impressed 
vith the beneficial results of eradicat- 
jng the bushes that laws have beer 
assed within recent vears. In fact, 
he common barberry is now very rare 
n the agricultural districts of Eng- 
and, France, A u § t ria,. Hungary, 
Yecho-Slovakia, Germany, Holland 
nd Dermark and the black stem rust 
‘8 correspondingly rare. 

Harrison Fuller. secretary of the 
Yonference for the Prevention of 
vain Rust, recently appeared before 
wrdon A. Ramsay, of Chicago, who 
S$ handling the budgets for agricul- 
ure and irterior. and presented to 
lim facts and figures regarding the 
teed for a large appropriation for 


runs into the crankcase, diluting the 
oil and diminishing its lubricatirg 
qualities. 

In Many Cars a lighter grade of oil 
should be used. Consult your garage- 
man or your oiling chart. This is im- 
portant. 

Hot Water or Air passages around 
carburetor should be open. 

All Small Cuts in tires should be 
filled with gum at once. If water or 
snow gets into the fabric rapid deter- 
ioration will follow. 

Tire Chains must be loose enough so 
that they will creep and thus avoid all 
wear on the tires. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO 
THE CAR FOR A 
TIME ONLY 


The general instructions above 
should be followed, and the car simply 
washed and cleaned, if it is to be stored 
in a warm garage. 

If storage is in a cold garage, the 
car should be washed, the wheels free 
of the ground,-the radiator drained, 
fresh oil or grease at exposed lubrica- 
tion points, and the battery placed in 
temporary wet storage at a battery sta- 
tion. 


LAY UP 
SHORT 


IF THE CAR IS TO BE LAID UP 
FOR THE WINTER 


Follow the above instructions except 
that if the battery is not in first class 
condition it should be placed in dry 
storage rather than wet. 

In addition, tires should be partly 
deflated, the car lubricated afresh, 
nickeled parts, etec., greased and the 
car covered with a tarpaulin. If you 
wish you may also drain the fuel com- 
pletely and remove the tires from the 
rims, being sure to paint the rims. 


' The Costly Barberry Bush 


fighting the black stem rust. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
also tried to impress upon Mr. Ram- 
say the economic necessity of con- 
trolling the spread of this pest and 
cortinuing the eradication of the 
bushes. 


The plant disease survey conducted 
by the Federal Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try estimates the loss due to black 
stem rust!in wheat in 1921 to 22,800,- 
000 bushels. Virtually all of this loss 
occurred in the thirteen surplus pro- 
ducing states in the middle west. The 
1921 loss is somewhat be:ow the aver- 
age for the precedinz four years which 
was 26,000,000 bushels. 

The states are appropriating money 
for this campaign, also the wheat mill- 
ing interests and large industrial inter- 
ests. The work is of a legitimate 
Federal character, however, for the 
snores travel for miles and do not re- 
svect border lines. It was because of 
this interest character that Gover- 
nor J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota called 
a meeting of representatives of the 
states of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Montana, Mirnesota, Michigan. Iowa, 
Indiana, Tlinois and Colorado for the 
purpose of combining forces with the 
Federal department in relieving this 
increasing menace to the wheat grow- 
ing industry in these states. 


When Tax Worry Ceases 
The months during which we feel 
free from income tax worries are those 
that have a “q” in their spelling.— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


®olarine 


GUARD YOUR 
HAULING COSTS 


G. weather imposes new operating conditions on your trucks 


THE 


and automobiles. These must be met if your machines are to 
deliver maximum service. Nearly all makes and types of engines 
require a lighter grade of Polarine Oil in winter than in summer. 


Heavy oil congeals in cold weather and does not flow easily through 
the lubricating system. Unless the correct winter grade of oil is used, 
some parts of your engine may operate without oil until the heat from 
the engine causes it to flow readily. Scored cylinders, burned bear- 
ings and a host of other damages result when this condition occurs. 


Not only do you pay for these repairs, but while they are being 
made you lose the time of the machine and the driver as well. 

If you would guard your hauling costs, use Polarine. It is made in 
four grades—Medium Light, Medium Heavy, Heavy and Extra Heavy, 
one of which iubricates correctly your machines during cold weather. 


Do not rely on hearsay or the judgment 
of those not qualified to select this correct 
grade. Remember there is only the right 
grade and the wrong grade of lubricating 
oil—tkere is no such thing as a second best 
grade. 


Con: ult the latest Polarine Chart of Rec- 
ommendations, which our lubricating engi- 
neers have compiled in co-operation with 
manufacturers of automobile engines. This 
chart is displayed by all Standard Oil Com- 


pany (Indiana) agents and most Polarine 
dealers, It will be sent to you free on re- ii 
quest. ay 
STANDARD OIL COMPAN 
(Indiana) 
| 903 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Pos — 
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Make Your Mail Box 
Your Bank! 


You can deposit endorsed checks and 
money orders, can make withdrawals or 


consult us regarding any of your financial 
problems, -by mail. 


Endorse checks, drafts or money or- 
ders as follows: ‘‘Pay the First National 
Bank for collection and credit to my ac- 
count,” following this with your signa- 
ture as it appears on check or draft. 

It is our constant effort to render bank- 
ing service which is complete, consider- 
ate and convenient—always! 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 


Resources in Excess of $4,000,000 
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Baruch Advises Farm Bloc . 
on Rural Finance 


OR TE AE AT AT ARE RE TTT 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 
Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 


(. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 


Capital and Surplus 
Banks in Cloverland 


$180,000.00 
, - Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Oldest Bank in Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
Gogebic County I). G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 
ESCANABA Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 
is the leading city in Cloverland 


Menominee, Michigan 


‘The leading bank in that city is the “The Bank of the People’”’ 


Escanaba National Bank Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


Invited. mail with us. 


Correspondence 


Weigaenianeniatondl Bask | Houghton National Bank 


Everything In Banking Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 
Tae GER OS S sve $200,000.00 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK iain Pee 3 ee ae $200,000.00 


Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edwe a Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


Member Federal Reserve System 


The Newberry State TheaN ou here-State. Bankell 


Newberry, Michigan 


First National Bank 


of Iron River Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $19.900.00 
Iron River, Michigan \ General Banking Business. Com- 
x al and Savings Departments. 
Capital, $50,000.00 ae ae 
7 > 00 nterest paid on Savings 
Surplus, $20.000.00 Deposits 
We Invite letters of inquiry Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
regarding Iron County Fretz, Vice Pr ae L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
: 4 : Chamberlain, (Cashier; BE. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich Cashier; EK. |. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier Surrell. 


First er eNatcdl Bask 1 | Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan Since 1886 this strong bank has 


been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 

Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 

Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case. Vice Pres, and Cash- 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 5 
Bice. Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
SPE og ren: Dea Calor er Asst. Cashier. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT of St. Ignace 


EFFICIENT SERVICE St. Ignace, Michigan 


. : The oldest and largest Bank, and 
Union National Bank the only National Bank in 
of Marquette, Michigan Mackinac County. 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 


Viee Pres. and Cashier. 


Ask Your Banker 


Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Your banker will gladly 


help you solve any of your 
Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 


§. R. Kanfman, Vice Pres.: G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

jer; ©. BM. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

f S. Riee. Louis G. 'aufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


First National Bank ae: 


meas The Marquette County 


a 


66 HE most important business 
before Congress today is to 
enact legislation that will 
put the farmers on a credit 

equality with other lines of business. 
It makes little difference what parti- 
cular rural credit bill you enact to 
bring that about. Amend it later if 
need be but enact some credit mea- 
sure at once that will rescue this 
fundamental industry before it is too 
late.” 


That is the way Bernard M. Baruch 
concluded his conference with the fi- 
nance committee of the Senate farm 
bloc, which was attended also by a 
number of other senators. Mr. Baruch 
was invited by Senator Capper, who is 
chairman of the committee, to give 
its members his views regarding rural 
credits in general, and in particular re- 
garding the Simmons, Norbeck Copper 
and Lenroot bills on that subject. 


All four of the bills aim at giving 
agriculture or live stock raising or 
both access to short time investment 
funds through the issue of short time 
notes or debentures with some sort 
of sanction by the Federal government. 
The Lenroot bill is supposed to follow 
the general lines of the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry and provides that the 
Federal Land Banks shall create com- 
modity loan departments and issue 
short time debentures to finance its 
loans. It would appropriate a million 
dollars for each of the twelve land 
banks, The Norbeck bill would create 
a special government corporation with 
a capital of $200.000.000 to take over 
the War Finance Corporation. The 
Simmons Bill would create a similar 
corporation with a canital of $500.000- 
000 and the Capper bill would estab- 
lish livestock loan corporations under 
the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to finance cattle feeding 
and marketing, and all of the bills 
would amend the Federal Reserve Act 
so that that svstem would cooperate 
with the new instrumentality. 


Mr. Baruch gave it as his opinion 
that any of the four bills would give 
a substantial measure of relief, but 
was of the opinion that the measure 
finally decided upon should provide 
three sorts of loans and correspond- 
inely three sorts of short time deben- 
tures from the sale of which would be 
obtained the funds for carrying the 
loans. (which might amount to many 
times the eapital of the proposed in- 
stitution) viz: (1) Loans for facilitat- 
ine the marketine of agricultural nro- 
ducts in an orderly manner and at 
discretion, (2) livestock loans, and 
(2) loans for production purposes. The 
last, he thought. should be based on 
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the united credit of local associations 
of farmers, so that all the members 
of the group would indorse the noteg ) 
of each. He was confident that there 
would be a wide and ready market for 
debentures or notes running from six 
months to three years because the 
security would be unsurpassed. Not 
only would the money centers readily 
absorb such instruments but he was 
convinced that there would be a wide 
market for them in the rural com- 
munities themselves. Regarding the 
proposed Federal Reserve Act amend- 
ments Mr. Baruch while favoring some 
of them said he thought it would be 
unwise to give farm papers a longer 
maturitiy period than six months 
which is the present limit. Accommo- 
dations beyond six months could come 


.from debenture funds. 


The trouble with agricultural finance. 
ing at present, Mr. Baruch told the. 
committee, was that it was so pre. 
carious and short-timed that it left the 
farmer entirely at the mercy of the. 
money lender or credit giver and de- 
prived him of freedom of action in> 
marketing his crops in an orderly sa-_ 
gacious manner. Adequate storage fa- 
cilities and impartial grading and in- 
spection were important adjuncts to a 
suitable credit system; and storage 
could be provided by public agencies 
if agencies did not come forward, 
which they likely would do once credit 
was provided. Mr. Baruch also re- 
minded the committee that it was not 
proposed to do away with any of the | 
present factors in rural financing but 
merely a supplemental financial agen- 
cy which would assist them to fune 
tion efficiently and might possibly so 
influence existing facilities that they 
would be found sufficient to provide 
the farmer with ample working capi 
tal at reasonable rates of interest and. 
for suitable terms without much act- 
ivity by the proposed governmental 
agency. But the main thing was to 
create some such agency and do it at 
once. ¥ 

The Finance Committee of the Sen 
ate Bloc consists of Senator Arthur 
Capper, Chairman, Senators Charles 
L. McNary, W. L. Jones, BE. F. Ladd, 
C. A. Swanson, J. B. Kendrick, and 
Pat Harrison, Those of the committ 
not present were out of the city. 

Those present were Senators Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, chairman; Charles 
A. Rawson, Iowa; Frank R. Gooding, 
Idaho; Charles L. McNary, Oregon; 
E. D. Smith, South Carolina; Morris. 
Sheppard, Texas; I. L. Lenroot, W. 
consin; W. L. Jones, Washington; J. 
E. Ransdell, Louisiana; Samuel D. 
Nicholson, Colorado; Henry F. Ash 
urst, Arizona; C. A. Swanson, Virginia, 
and J. T. Heflin, Alabama. 2! 


War Savings Stamps Mature Jan. I 


AR Savings Stamps of the series 

of 1918 become due and pavable 

on Jaruary 1. 1923. The people 
who bought these stamps will receive 
their full face value upon redemption 
and will find that the money thev 
saved five years aco has earned every 
vear about four ner cent compounded 
interest. In order to afford holders of 
war Savings stamps an opportunity to 
contirue their investment in a safe 
sovernment security the Treasury De- 
nartment is offering an exchange of 
War Savines Stamps for Treasurv 
Savings Certificates, The certificates 
ore issued in denominations of $25 
$100 and $1900. maturity value. and 
eld for $20.50. $82 ard $820, resnec- 
tively, Holders of War Savings 
Stamps can get them at these prices 
nnon application through: their own 
banks or their post offices. Ex- 
changes will be made as of Januarv 
1. 1922. nunon anvlications presented 
hetween November 15, 1922, and Jan- 
uarv 15. 1922 Immediate pvaymert 
will he made in eash of any difference 
due the holder of War Savings Stamps 
if he takes the largest possible amount 


When Writirg Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


of Treasury Savings Certificates on 
the exchange. 

The growing inclination of the peo- 
ple to save and their desire to find 4 
safe reinvestment for their money 
leads Treasury officials to believe that 
a large part of the six hundred million 
dollars in War Savings Stamps soon 
to become due will be exchanged for 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 


First National Bank ‘ 
of Iron Mountain i 
¢ 


fron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


; Officers: | 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- |] 
berly. Vice-President: W. J. Cud- ff 
lip. Second Vice-President: F J | 
Oliver, Cashier: T.eo H_ Mortensen, |f 
Assistant Cashier: J. W. Franson. 
Assistant Cashier. | 


Directors: | 
FE. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. |} 
Seandling, A. Bjorkman. W. J. Cud- | 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr.. R. C. root | 
ing. G. O. Fugere. | 
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campaign to eliminate 3,000 in- 

efficient or border c 0 ws 

throughout the Upper Penin- 
‘Ss sula of Michigan will begin 
anuary of next year, as the result of 
ection taken at a recent conference of 
‘pper Michigan’s county agents, held 
t Marquette. The plans for this cam- 
aign, togther with other features de- 
ded upon during the meeting are an- 
ounced by E. C. Amos, assistant state 
vader of county agents. 
The actual work will be carried on 
rgely through the medium of the cow 
»sting associations which are now he- 
ig organized throughout the upper 
‘ichigan region. Associations have 
ready been organized in Dickinson, 
ogebic, Iron, Delta and Marquette 
yunties, largely for the purpose of 
3sisting in the campaign to exterm- 
iate the scrub cow. 
The scrubs will be replaced with 
igh-producing grade animals, having 
1 average record of 8,000 pounds of 
ilk annually. The «county agents 
sok upon this phase of their develop- 
ent program as vital, in view of the 
ict that the average milk produc- 
on, per cow, in the state of Michigan 
day is but 4,000 pounds. 
“We realize the possibilities for 
iirying, particularly, in upper Michi- 
un,” Mr. Amos declared, “and we 
‘alize, too, that dairying cannot be- 
yme profitable as long as scrub ani- 
als are emphasized.” 
Another feature of the ensuing 
ear’s program, as outlined by the 
tricultural men at their Marquette 
eeting, will be the placing of 50,000 
ishels certified seed potatoes among 
ie farmers of the Upper Peninsula of 
ichigan. 2 
‘Most of the certified tubers will be 
rocured from the Upper Michigan 
tritory, and redistributed to a picked 
*oup of farmers. The two types to 
} emphasized in this campaign are 
ie Petoskey Russet and the Green 
‘ountain. J. W. Weston, potato ex- 
‘rt for the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
ge, will be directly in charge of this 
wmpaign, 
“We are going to try to inculcate 
ito the minds of the farmers that it 
)not more potatoes, but better pota- 
es, that we want in Upper Michi- 
in,’ Mr. Weston declared. 
Poultry culling is another agricul- 
ral phase in Upper Michigan which 
ill receive the attention of the Agri- 
tural College, in the near future. 
n effort will be made, during the en- 
ling year, to cull out every non-pro- 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


Center of Cloverland 


At the 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


JRESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


! his bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 

The interests of Northeastern 

‘Minnesota are the interests 

of this bank. 

' Consult us personally or by 

/ mail. 

Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


CLOVERLAND 


U. P. County Agents Outline 
Work for 1923 


: By L. D. TUCKER 


ducing hen in the Upper Peninsula, 
replacing the inefficient birds with pro- 
ducers, wherever possible. BE. C. For- 
man, of the college, considered one of 
the expert poultry men of the country, 
will direct this phase of the work. 

Next year’s schedule also calls for 
fruit tree pruning and spraying dem- 
onstrations. In addition, crop tests 
for better varieties will be carried on 
in every county in the peninsula, and 
an effort will also be made to promote 
the more general planting of clover 
and alfalfa, in place of much of the 
timothy now grown throughout the 
peninsula. 

More handicraft, pig and poultry 
clubs are also included in the pro- 
gram. Considerable interest has al- 
ready been aroused in this work which 
has been carried on among the boys 
and girls of Upper Michigan during 
the past year, by A. C. Kettunen, 
leader of boys’ and girls’ clubs for 
Upper Michigan. The banking and 
other industrial interests throughout 
the peninsula are supporting this 
work, believing that it is the direct 
approach to efficiency in Upper Michi- 
gan’s future agricultural policies. 

As a direct result of the growing 
interest throughout the Upper Michi- 
gan territory relative to dairying, it 
was announced during the county 
agents’ meeeting that the Agricultural 
College will, in the near future, detail 
a dairy expert to the Upper Michigan 
territory. It will be his sole duty to 
encourage advanced dairying, largely 
through the medium of pure-bred live 
stock. His first duty will be the or- 
ganization of cow-testing associations 
in the counties which have not, as 
yet, taken up this work. 

The agricultural agents were in ses- 
sion three days, during which they dis- 
cussed, from every angle, practically 
every phase of Upper Michigan’s agri- 
cultural activity. 


M.A. C. Dairy Short 
Course Lengthened 


HE special short course in dairy 
production at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College has been length- 

ened to twelve weeks instead of eight 
this year, according to anouncement 
just made by Prof, O. E. Reed of the 
college dairy department. The course 
will open on January 1. 

This course offers general training 
for farmers of the state who wish to 
equip themselves for more efficient 
handling of their dairy herds and dairy 
farms. It also gives an opportunity 
for young men to train themselves for 
positions as Cow Testing Association 
testers. 


BANKERS BOOST DAIRYING 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 
is lining up solidly for the National 
Publicity Camnaign which will be put 
on shortly to boost Wisconsin’s dairy 
products and Wisconsin as an entire 
dairy state. The first meeting. since 
the general vlan of organization was 
made, was held in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 14. This committee is comprised 
of: A. J. Glover. Fort Atkinson; H. A. 
Moehlenpah, Milwaukee; H. L. Rus- 
sell, Madison; Col, Fred Pabst, Ocor- 
omowoc: Ed. Nordman, Madison; J. 
M. Smith, Shell Lake; B. F. Sheridan, 
Fond du Lac; F. G. Swoboda, Ply- 
mouth: H. C. Larson, Madison; Fred 
Marty, Monroe. 

The same day the meeting of bank- 
ers of Waukesha, Dodge, Jefferson 
and other counties was held at Wat- 
ertown. 


Times Changes Viewpoint 
Joseph Pennell says women are less 
heautiful than formerly. Perhaps he 
has noticed, also that green apples 
don’t taste so good as they did in his 
boyhood.—Birmingham News. 
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Responsibility 


Through years of specialized effort, this Bank 
has grown into the position of responsibility 
and confidence which it now occupies as the 
Bill of Lading Bank in a freight center where 
B/L items annually run into billions of dollars. 


On request we will gladly lay specific and graphic 
material before you bearing upon our private wire 
connections and direct methods of serving and sav- 
ing for B/L customers and correspondent banks. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 
The B/L Bank in America’s Freight Center 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 

There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 


tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jttenominee River 
Sugar Co. 
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Dolls and Christmas Sweets for the Kiddies 


Mix al! together and spread 
half inch thick on buttered platter, 
Cut in squares and wrap in waxed 
paper. 

Candied Cranberries—Cup of large 


ET the baby beat the drum and 
Willie toot the horn. That’s 

their idea of peace on earth. 
In four hundred years we 
are a long ways from the old Puritan- 
ical idea that a laugh is frivolity and 
play a waste of time—but not far 


enough. We have still much to learn 
about the value of play and how to 
do it, 

Nothing thrills the little gir: at 


Christmas time more than a_ doll. 
With a few remnants from mother’s 
and sister’s dresses pretty little dress- 
es and coats can be made for baby’s 
doll. 
Candies for the Holidays 

Candy making should be taught and 

acquired as one of the most useful of 


womanly accomplishiuients. Like ev- 
ery other art that calls for skill and 
intelligence, it has an educational 
value. And the universal fondness 
for sweets renders the candy maker 
a popular favorite. 

The entire outfit of a professional 
candy maker can be afforded by any 
one. First in order is a suitable sur- 
face on which to pour and work fon- 
dant and other candies. A fiat or 


shallow box or tray, three or four 
inches deep and of any convenient 
size, lined with tin or zinc, is used 
by many confectioners. But a marble 
slab, such as the top of an old fash- 
ioned center table or bureau, is ideal 
for this purpose. It should be used 
wrong side up. A couvle of candy 
scrapers or toy hoes like garden hoes 
are needed to work cream candy. Or 
have a carpenter make a spatula or 
flat scoop of hard wood, twelve or 
fifteen inches long, shaped like a snow 
shovel, but having a very thin bev- 
eled edge. This is used to lift and 
serape the fondant, A good granite 
or poreelain double boiler, a broad, 
thin bladed palette knife, a quantity 
of waxed paper, a two tined fork with 
which to dip creams and bonbons; 
these complete the necessary outfit. 
A good pair of scales, a suitable meas- 
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uring cup or graduated glass should 
be at hand in the kitchen. 


Some very good recipes for candies 
for the holidays are: 


Plain Fudge—Mix two cups granu- 
lated sugar, two squares chocolate and 
one-eighth teaspoon cream of tartar 
with one cup of milk or water, and 
place over a hot fire. Stir the mix- 
ture steadily until it comes to a boil, 
and continue stirring at intervals 
while boiling to prevent chocolate 
from settling and sticking to the ket- 
tle. Boil to the soft ball degree, re- 
move the saucepan to a cool place and 
let stand until it becomes luke warm. 
Add one teaspoon yanilla and beat the 
mixture until it sets. While still 
warm pour it to cool into a well but- 
tered tin and before it cools cut into 
squares to serve. 

The secret of making good fudge 
lies in not boiling it too long and in 
beating it very thoroughly to make it 
fine and soft instead of granular. 
Recipes giving the number of min- 
utes to boil fudge are suggestive but 
require the use of good judgment. 
Fudge should alwavs be boiled to the 
soft ball degree. which may be tested 
by dropping half a teaspoonful into 
cold water. If this can be rolled into 
a soft ball with the fingers without 
sticking, the fudge is done. It should 
then be removed from the fire to a 
cool place, allowed to stand until it 
hecomes lukewarm and then stirred 
vv beaten until the mixture sets. 
Some actual exnerience and observa- 
tion is necessarv to know just when 
to remove the fudge from the fire and 
also when to cease stirring and pour 
it into the pan, but with ordinarv 
pains anyone can make good fudge 
from the following recipes: 

The foregoing recine is good as nut 
fudge, When stirrine in the flavoring 
add also one cun of any kind of as- 
sortment of nut meats. 


Peanut Butter Fudae—Take 2 cups 
sugar, 1 cup water, white of 1 egg. 1 
tablespoonful butter, 3 tablespoonfuls 
peanut butter. Dissolve the sugar in 
the water, boil to the soft ball stage 
and add the butter. Have white of 
egg beaten stiffly. and gradually beat 
in the sirup. To this mixture add the 
peanut butter and continue beating 
until smooth and creamy. Pour out 
on buttered tin. Mark into squares. 
Two tablespoonfuls of cocoa may be 
mixed with the sugar, if desired. 

Divinity—Take 2 cups sugar, % 
cup hot water, % cup nut meats. % 
cup corn sirup, whites of 2 eggs. Boil 
the sugar, sirup. and water until it 
forms a hard ball ~when dropped into 
cold water... Beat the whites until 
stiff and pour sirup over them, beat 


the mixture until it begins to thicken, 
then add nuts. When stiff enough to 


hold its shape turn into buttered 
molds. 
Penoche Candy—Three cups dark 


brown or maple sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 
tablespoonful butter, Boil sugar and 
milk until it will form a soft ball in 
cold water. Add 1 teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, and beat vigorously as it cools 
and thickens. Stir in one or two cups 
of broken English walnuts, pecans or 
other nut meats. Turn into buttered 
pans to cool. 

To Make Popcorn Balls—Boil to the 
thread about 2% pounds of sugar with 
% pound of glucose and 1 pint of wa- 
ter. Place the popcorn, when pop- 
ped, in an earthenware bowl, pour the 
sirup over it, mix with two’ wooden 
paddles and form into balls. To roll 
popcorn balls, dip the hands into very 
cold water before forming each ball 
and work quickly before the candy 
hardens. Choose for this purpose a 
quality of popcorn which pops light 
and tender, and select only the ker- 
nels that are fully open, discarding 
burned or partially opened kernels. 


Hickory Nut Candy—One cup of 
hickory nut meats, chopped fine, 2 
cups granulated sugar, % cup water. 
Boil sugar and water without stirring 
until thick enough to spin a thread. 
Flavor with extract of vanilla or lem- 
on. Set off into cold water, stir quick- 
ly until white, then stir in nuts, and 
finally turn into a flat tin. When cold 
cut into small squares, 


To Candy Fruits—Use for this pur- 
pose fine white loaf sugar in any 
quantity desired. Dip each lump into 
clear soft water and drop the moist: 
ened lumps into a porcelain or othet 
saucepan. Boil to the caramel] state 
which is as follows: when the sirup 
begins to brown, it is in the state 
known as “caramel.” It will then give 
off a pungent odor and brown rapidly. 
when it must be at once removed 
from the fire, as otherwise it will 
burn to a black cinder. Remove the 
scum as fast as it appears. Remove 
the saucepan from the fire and place 
it in a vessel of hot water. As soon 
as the sirup ceases to boil, dip the 
fruit to be candied, one by one, into 
the hot sirup, and place it to dry and 
harden in a cool place. Almost any 
kind of ripe fruit may be candied in 
this manner, as ripe grapes, plums, 
cherries, sections of orange, lemon, 
or pineapple, ete. 

Fruit Delight — Melt half pound 
marshmallows until very soft. Grind 
small package figs, half package dates, 
half cup almonds, half cup other nuts, 
cup cocoanut, and one small bottle 
marachino cherries or candied cran- 


berries. 


red cranberries. Prick each several 
times; drop carefully into cup of boil 
ing syrup and let cook slowly for five 
minutes. Remove from fire and let 
stand over night. Reheat and allow 
to stand another night. Reheat and 
remove berries from .syrup, dropping 
them on oiled paper to dry. Coat with 
fine granulated sugar.- Use as candied 
cherries for decorations. ; 


Peanut Brittlh—Cook cun sugar, 
tablespoon vinegar, and pinch of salt 
until soft ball stage. Add cup ol 
freshly roasted peanuts and stir ovel 
fire until syrup is golden-brown. Adé 
teaspoon vanilla and pour in thin 
sheet in buttered pan. When coo 
crack into pieces. | 

Caramels—Mix two cups syrup 01 
sugar, one and a half squares of un 
sweetened chocolate, half cup ol 
cream or condensed milk, two table 
spoons vinegar. Stir constantly an¢ 
cook until it forms a firm ball in colt 
water. Pour in buttered pan. Wher 
cool cut in squares and wrap in oile¢ 
paper, 

Fondant—Put five cups sugar, ¢€ 
and a half water, and quarter teaspoo 
cream of tartar into a sauce pan al 
stir until suzar is dissolved. H 
gradually to boiling, then boil withouw 
stirring until soft ball stage. Wasl 
off crystals wnich form on side 0 
kettle with a piece of wet cheest 
cloth wrapped around a fork. Pow 
on greased platter. When ee | 
cool beat until creamy. When | 
lumps knead with hands until smooth 
Cover with oiled paper and let stam 
twenty-four hours. 

Use as a basis for chocolate creallll 
nut creams, stuffed dates. Flavor 
vanilla, fruit juice or extract, peppe 
mint, wintergreen, cocoanut, or an, 
desired variety. i 
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Women Are No Longer the 
Slaves of Fashion 


' E have laughed at the Flapper 
W and taken her lightly, but she 

laughs best who laugh last. 
Without caring a rap for our good 
opinion, she has gone supremely on 
her way, and now she has quite come 
into her own. Go down the street of 
a morning or an evening when busi- 
ness buildings are filling up or empty- 
ing and note that our Flapper has cap- 
tured the mart. She is an independent 
miss today with her own pay-envelope 
and a mind of her own. In her own 
sweet, independent way, she has done 
what her mother never dared to do— 
she has defied the Fashions. 

Women of society no longer set the 
styles, neither do my-lords, the fash- 
ion designers of France. Our little 
lady Flapper knows what she wants, 
and buys it, too, and wears it, and 
‘looks so charming in it that all the 
rest of us meekly follow suit. 


In vain do the papers and maga- 
‘zines inveigh against bobbed heads 
and short skirts. In vain do they pro- 
claim that tight bodices and full skirts 
are coming in and that skirts are 
‘about to trail the ground. In vain do 
the manufacturers and shop keepers 
try to tempt femininity with rose petal 
gowns and hoop-skirt creations. In 
vain do the corsetiers plead with the 
mothers, “Do not let your daughter 
go to the dance unprotected by a cor- 
set. If you do not understand, ask 
your son.” 


Saucy little bobbed heads continue, 
and they have proved to the business 
world they have something in them. 
!'Tight bodices go glimmering into the 
discard and the loose comfortable one- 
piece dress suits our Flapper miss 
very well. Manufacturers may do 
their best to change the styles and 
create a demand for new clothes. Our 
little Flapper sponges and presses or 
ipatches her gown at night and ap- 
pears with it at the office until it is 
/worn out. Then she buys a new one 
\and wears it every day. She does not 
care a whoop what the magazines say 
is style. She and her pals pick out 
fwhat they like, and look gorgeous in 
it, regardless of the styles. They 
‘make the styles. 


The result is that all our clothes 
imust be comfortable and must wear 
‘well and stand the strain of everyday. 
We must be able to do things in them 
‘and look well while we are at it. 

There will be fewer clothes hanging 
‘in closets to get out of style, and fur- 
thermore, clothes are no longer going 
so promptly out of style. It is the 
lament of the clothes furnishers that 
we do not have to buy new clothes 
‘now to keep up with the styles. 

Everything goes. We may have 
long sleeves, short sleeves, wide 
sleeves, tight sleeves, or no sleeves at 
all. It is the same with blouses and 
skirts. They may be either close fit- 
ting or loose. wide or narrow. And 
most remarkable of all, when the cloth- 


iers thought they had us, by decreeing 
long dresses, and we would all have 
to buy new gowns to have them the 
proper length, already the word is 
coming from Paris that skirts will not 
grow longer after all, but have already 
turned the other way and are coming 
back to shorter. 


Hooray for the little Flapper—she 
has made our country “the land of the 
brave and the home of the free.” 


The other day, in a shoe store, I no- 
ticed the clerk doing what appealed 
to me as the right thing, A little shop 
girl was buying a pair of slippers. She 
tried on a dainty pair—open work, del- 
icate, high-French heels, pointed toes 
—and they did look well on her pretty 
foot; but the clerk was not satisfied. 
He inquired to what purpose she would 
put the shoes and when he found that 
she intended them for immediate and 
everyday wear at business, he per- 


sauded her to take a more firmly built, 


comfortable, and substantial street 
shoe. It was a bit of a struggle for 
the little flapper business woman to 
give up the pretty shoe, but when she 
made up her mind to it, I could see 
she felt relieved. As the clerk remind- 
ed her, it would not be but a little 
while before the dainty shoe would be 
run over and shabby and she would 
not be nearly so capable nor comfort- 


able nor so well dressed in it from 
the first. 

As she walked out of the store 
wearing the street shoe with her 
business suit, she really looked a 


higher grade person than she would 
have looked at work with the silly 
party shoe. 


Women who can dress as they 
please, wear plain, street clothes for 
the street, a rain coat and heavy 
shoes when the weather is threaten- 
ing. On the train or in the cities, 
you can pick them out by their plain, 
good quality clothing. To apnvear on 
the street in the morning. in satin 
slippers and fancy dress, is to con- 
fess you either have not good taste 
or have too few clothes to dress ap- 
propriately. 

Women who go to work in the morn- 
ing and will be away all day, and 
their name is Legion. and their tribe 
increasing. will da well to choose 
clothes of such plainness and _ sub- 
stantial simplicity that these will not 
get out of order or look mussy with 
long hours and dailv use. Plain black 
shoes of excellent leather and make, 
plain but good stochings, and a suit 
or one piece dress of black or navy 
blue wool—these look trim and refin- 
ed and anpropriate for street, or busi- 
ness, or traveling. 

To be well groomed is a very im- 
portant matter. Shoes must be clean 
hat adjusted neatly, sloves and hand 
hag must not be shabby, and the 
hair-net must give assurance that 
strav locks will not slip out of place 
and look disorderly. 


Mammy’s Nutritious Sweet Potatoes 


HE sweet poetato is a food high 
in nutrition. It furnishes fuel in 
generous amount and is especial- 

Iv recommended for children. It is 
also valuable for phosphorus and iron. 
Sweet potatoes are a hearty food and 
Jessen the requirements for other 
hearty food in meals in which they are 
served. 

The sweet potatoes of the north are 
less sweet than those of the south, 
and also less appreciated. To find 
them at their best both in quality and 
cooking, we must go to the Southern 
Mammy. This is the way she cooks 
them. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

This is the best way to prepare 
Sweet potatoes. They cannot be boil- 
ed without losing some of the sweet- 
mess and flavor. When they are soft 
temove them from the oven or they 
will dry up. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 

This is Mammy’s favorite. Boil un- 
peeled sweet potatoes for a few min- 
utes, Peel and slice thick. Make a 
thin syrup sugar and water and 
flavor it with lemon juice and cinna- 
mon. Put the potatoes in a baking 
dish: salt and butter them; then pour 
the syrup over them and bake in a 
moderate oven until clear and some- 
what gummy. 

Raisins may be added, or marsh- 
mallows may be put on top a few min- 
utes before removing from the oven, 


Sweet Potato Pone 

Put sweet potatoes through the food 
chopper. Stir up a custard with milk. 
eggs, spices, or lemon veel grated and 
lemon juice. Pour this over the chop- 
ned sweet potatoes and bake one hour 
in moderate oven. Stir from the sides 
to the center occasionally as the sides 
and top brown. 


of 
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SWEET POTATO-APPLE 
PUDDING 

Boil sweet potatoes until tender, 
then slice them. Make an apple sauce 
ready to serve. Put in alternate lay- 
ers apple sauce and sweet potatoes, 
sprinkling sugar and dotting butter on 
each layer. Finish with the potato 
layer, Bake an hour or more. 
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White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid tu your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


200 Single Comb Red pullets at $2.50 and 

$5 each. Also both Rose and Single Comb 

Cocks and Cockerels. Write for catalog. 
INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 
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Carriage for Her Doll 


How your small daughter will 
love ‘one of these fascinating 
Lloyd Doll Carriages — almost 
be perfect miniatures of the famous 

Lloyd Loom Baby Carriages. 


LOOM «ev JPLELLLLLLUALLIT 
Products \\ | ie A 


The only Doll 
and Baby Carri- 
ages woven in de- 
sired shape from 
oneendlesswicker 
strand, 


Lines, finish, upholstery are the 
same. They are even woven on 
the same loom, of one smooth, 
strong, endless strand. You can 
find them in all the better stores, 
moderately priced. ‘ 


. * Wes papert LLL 
Oxk yi ti is 
Baby Carriages & Furniture ow" 
THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY iLL 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) fil 
Menominee, Michigan. " LL 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘* Mothers of the World,” illus- wi 
trating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages 
and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. Don’t accept a 
LET a OS ESCM Cen UPPED RMON TS et AER Ra CSA Gets ee substitute. Find 
SEreetiove cs Whesteicges cee meeeds oe Prarie dees Poe crane. te the Lloyd name 
City AY SLPS TG PR ee TRO oar er ee plate on theseat. 
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Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
shall County. 278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. The top price—20c per pound— 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn alts 92 Short- 
horn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 
50c above the average for the calves of any other breed. 

Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 
and Kansas City markets. 


There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 
the world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


Menominee Saw Co. :_ 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (0. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Northern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 
The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for mformation and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President | 


You can read Cloverland Magazine every month 
for a Dollar a Year. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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THE LIVING ROOM 


HE title suggests pleasant 

thoughts of the happy evenings 

the family will have there this 
winter. In the summer, we are out 
and away and care little what the in- 
doors looks like, but the frosty air 
sends us back and makes us cling to- 
gether in tender unity. The living 
room should be a cozy place for the 
family to hibernate. 

There are principles in furnishing a 
room, as in making a cake. We can 
no more go at it in a haphazard man- 
ner and expect satisfactory results 
than we can in cake baking. 

Three things we must consider: the 
kind of a room we want—formal, semi- 
formal or intimate; the kind of a 
room we have to begin with, and how 
much money, if any, we can spend. 

We live so much among people, in 
the whirl of society, that our home is 
a place of refuge, a haven from the 
crowd, in which to relax and enjoy 
the privacy of family companionship, 
It expresses somewhat the individual- 
ity of the household. It looks comfy 
and restful after a strenuous day, and 
warm and secure when wintry winds 


| howl around the corners and shake the 


window panes. 

If our ceiling is too high, we must 
shorten its appearance to make the 
room look cozy and snug and warm. 
We will lower the electric lights or 
have table lamps, instead of the form- 
al chandelier near the ceiling, Our 
lines of the furnishings will go cross- 
wise and not up and down. We will 
make the windows appear wider by 
over-drapes extended beyond the sash 
and the curtains draped back rather 
than hanging straight. We will have 
wide pictures, and no tall, slender 
pieces of furniture, but rather broad, 
“overstuffed” varieties, like Aunt Sal- 
ly—not like Aunt Prunella. 

We will have a large rug, or better 
still, the carnet will cover the entire 
floor, for the dimensions of the 
room seem to take those of the rug. 
and an extended floor space seems to 


What to Put in the Lunch Basket 


The eternal question for the mother 
who has to do up her school-children’s 
dinner is what to put in the lunch 
basket. The department of agricul- 
ture makes these suggestions: 

1. Sandwiches with sliced tender 
meat for filling, baked apple, cookies, 
or a few lumps of sugar. 

2. Slices of meat or bean loaf. sand- 
wiches, stewed fruit, small frosted 
cakes. 

8. Crisp rolls, hollowed out and fill- 
ed with chopped meat or fish. moisf- 
ened and seasoned or mixed with sal- 
ad dressing, orange, apple, a mixture 
of sliced fruits or bervies, cake. 


lower the ceiling and widen other 
dimensions. ' 


Bright colors add to the warmth and 


cheer. It is always good taste to have © 
neutral back-grounds. Colors have a © 
psychological effect. Too much or 


clashing color makes us restless, too 
dark shades make us gloomy, too mo- | 
notonous are uninspiring. To neutral | 
backgrounds, we add color by draper- 
ies, furniture, pictures, lampshades 


and vases, 
If the room is dark, yellow cur- — 
tains will simulate sunshine and 


dark red or vivid blue will be cheery. 
We will not add color in many things. 
If we have it in the furniture, we will 
omit it in the curtains; or if we have 
it in the lampshire and vases, we will 
be satisfied with that. Wall of gray 
or tan, with rugs to match are a wise 
choice. Black rugs are in style and 
good taste. " 
Alas that too often our living rooms _ 
are filled with the things we have 
wished on us. They are not an ex) 
pression of ourselves at all, but are 
furnished with such hit-and-m i s $7 
things as we happen to have. A few 
well-chosen pieces are better than a 
large assortment of poor selections. Lz 
We will group the furniture in cen | 
ters—the book center with the book: _ 
case and library table, the music cen | 
ter, the lounging center near the fire 
place or source of heat. Hach mem= 
ber of the family shall have a place of | 
his own, near a light—a comfy chair, 
low and soft, for Father; a small chair 
close by for Mother; a little table and 
chairs for the children to work with” 
their colored crayons; one of those 
new, big floor cushions for Bud to - 
sprawl on in front of the fireplace; 
sofa for Sis to sit on when the young 
man comes. a 
To push the furniture back near the | 
wall gives a formal appearance antl 
looks roomy. We will do that tou 
company. but for the dear home folks © 
we will draw it near the center, just 
as we like to sit—in the family circle, 


J 


& 


4. Lettuce or celery sandwichelll 
cup custard, jelly sandwiches. iy 
5. Cottage cheese sandwiches. or @ 
pot of cream cheese with bread | 
butter sandwiches, peanut sandwiches, 
fruit, cake, | 
6. Hard boiled eggs, rolls, celery or 
radishes, brown sugar or maple sugar | 
sandwiches. ; | 
7. Bottle of milk. thin corn bread ~ 
and butter, dates, apple. 
8. Raisin or nut bread with butter, | 
cheese, orange, maple sugar. 4 
9. Baked bean and lettuce sand 
wiches, apple sauce, sweet chocolate, 
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Profitable Fur Marketing 


OW that trapping has once 

more become an active winter 

industry in northern Michi- 

gan, northern Wisconsin and 
northern Minnesota, the Cloverland 
territory, it should be placed upon a 
more profitable pasis than in the old 
days when buyers traversed the coun- 
try and paid a mere pittance for furs. 
Compensation tor trapping was so 
small that when the era or industry 
in lumbering and mining gained im- 
petus in the north country and offered 
attractive wages, traps were stored or 
abandoned. tspeciaily since the high 
wages paid during the war has trap- 
ping been at an extremely low ebb. 
This has resulted in a more plentitul 
supply of fur bearing animals, and 
the present season will be highly 
profitable for trapping providing trap- 
pers seek those maikets which pay 
the highest prices. 

Furs properly cured are not very 
perishable and shouid not be sold to 
the first buyer that comes along. In 
fact, turs should not be sold until af- 
ter correspondence with some re- 
sponsible fur house to get a lne on 
the market. Most buyers “buy on 
spec,” that is, they buy furs for the 


lowest possible price and then sell 
them to fur houses for the highest 
price the market affords. The trapper 


might as well have the big profit tak- 
en by the buyer, and he can have it 
by more direct dealing with a reliable 
fur house. 

The real value of furs is about the 
hardest thing in the world to obtain. 
Grading furs is a highly technical ac- 
complishment and is not properly 
done until they reach a real fur house 
or the manufacturer. The itinerant 
buyer is rarely capable of properly 
grading furs, although he may be hon- 
est in the attempt. The amature trap- 
per knows nothing about grading furs, 
and should obtain books and study 
furs to arrive at some sort of an idea 


as lO grades and valuations. He ougnot 
tO Keep informed as .O muaikets und 
prices at all times. 

JUST a5 quality 1s now being made 
the basis lor successtul marketing or 
all larm products, quality rutes tne 
biices lor iurs. 10 Order to aeccimine 
tue qudity OF lUrs a ical Study ox tne 
Subjeceu 1s necessary. Wnav you think 
a lur is Worth May Ovei-rate o¢ under- 
rate its real quality and value many 
times. One thing is certain, you wil 
not get too mucn for it, and tinere 
are Chances you inay noc get what it 
iS really worth unless you rely upon 
a good tur house, or reaily know 
something about tur values so that 
you can actually tell when the price is 
right, Keep in mind that the aver- 
age buyer wandering about through 
the country is working on speculation. 
it he doesn’t know furs he 1s going to 
pay so little for job lots that he will 
nave a safe margin of profit when he 
sells the lot where it must undergo 
careful grading. 

There has probably been more chi- 
canery and crooked dealing in the fur 
trade than in any other one line of 
commercial activity. Indians in the 
earlier days received cheap beads and 
trinkets for the most valuaple furs, 
and then unscrupulous traders began 
Swapping whiskey for furs and even 
incited the Indians when fired with 
liquor to murder and arson to “hold” 
certain fur territory. While these 
methods have been modified by civil- 
ization and the fur trade has reformed, 
the reformation is nowhere complete. 
There are buyers at large just as un- 
scrupulous as the traders who traf- 
ficked in beads, and the only safe way 
for a trapper to capitalize on his 
winter’s work is to get in touch with 
some good, dependable fur houses 
whose reputations are known by their 
advertising, and which maintain mar- 
kets for furs based on honest business 
methods. 


Finest Beekeeping Library 


HAT is regarded as the finest 

beekeeping library in the world, 

will soon be located in Wiscon- 
sin. 

The library is a memorial to the 
late Dr. C. C. Miller of Marengo, IIli- 
nois, who was one of the best known 
beekeeping authorities in America. 
'The memorial gift has been placed in 
the custody of the University of Wis- 
consin and will contain all of the 
best literature pertaining to bee cul- 
ture. It is the hope of the committee 
that every beekeeping journal in the 
‘world will eventually be made a part 
‘of this magnificent collection, 


The life of Dr. Miller represents a 
love and understanding for the honey 
bee which is inspiration to every bee- 
keeper the nation over. 

The great apiarist was born in the 
little town of Ligonier, Pennsylvania, 
June 10, 1831. His father was a phys- 
ician. It is quite natural that son 
Charles should have some inclinations 
to follow this profession. Accordingly, 
after a common school education in 
Pennsylvania schools, he journeyed to 
Schenectady, New York, to attend Un- 
ion College. In 1853 he was graduated 
‘from this institution. 

Immediately he went to the medical 
department of the University of Michi- 
gan, thus beginning a westward migra- 
tion which finally culminated, not 
Many years hence, in the Illinois town. 
His education in the medical school 
was completed and he received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in 1856. 
The young doctor was a brilliant stu- 
dent and during his college days was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, the na- 
tional honorary fraternity for scholas- 
tic supremacy. 

But Dr. Miller was destined not to 
practice medicine for any great num- 
ber of years. Failing health forced 
him to seek another occupation. The 
honey bee, always an insect of fascin- 
ation to him, offered the solution of an 
occupation and opened the road to bet- 
ter health, 


In 1861, only five years after gradu- 
ation from medical college, Dr. Miller 
first began his memorable career as 
an apiarist. At one time he had as 
high as 400 colonies of bees on his 
little “bee farm”’’. 

He had a faculty for working out 
bee manipulations that was exception- 
al, probably derived from his ability 
and training as a physician. He was 
known the world over for his bee- 
keeping work and his writings con- 
cerning bees. 

His writings were many and distri- 
buted internationally. He wrote for 
several bee and agricultural journals. 
In 1890 he was department editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. He was 
associate editor of the American Bee 
Journal in 1894. 

“A Year Among Bees” was one of 
his first books which enjoyed wide 
popularity. Later in life came “Forty 
Years Among Bees’. The doctor lived 
to enjoy a life of nearly 90 years and 
several years before his death com- 
pleted a half century of bee culture 
which he gave to the world in “Fifty 
Years Among Bees.” 

Dr. Miller was also editor of “Apiary 
Terms” in the Standard Dictionary, 
He possessed a wonderful personality 
which he was able to transmit through 
his writings to thousands of readers. 
Every one who met him or read his 
works came to have a very deep re- 
gard for him. 

About two years ago the great bee- 
man passed into the Great Beyond. 
His passing was mourned throughout 
“beedom”’. He had lived @ life of un- 
selfish advancement for the honey in- 
dustry. He loved his work. He loved 
the bees; and he loved mankind. 


A community club of farm women 
in Kansas reports having 2,065 heal- 
thy chicks from a total of 2,486 
hatched, as the result of following 
methods of sanitation and feeding de- 
monstrated by the county extension 
agent. 


ants Your Furs* 


Exactly fifty years ago Percey’s Fur House was established 
at Oshkosh to barter with the Indians and other trappers. 


Percey’s fair treatment and square deal policy built such a reputation that 


trappers went out of their way to secure Percey’s prices. A man’s word 
was as good as his bond in those days, and through the northwest Percey’s 


word was ‘ 


‘as good as gold.’’ It still is. 


Muskrat — Skunk — Mink 


We need all the Muskrat, Skunk, Mink, etc., 
For 50 years Percey’s fair treatment and square 


right now. 


deal policy insures you full market value for your furs. 


you can ship us 


Make sure your 


name is on our list. We will advise you of every change in market prices 


and conditions. 


Send us a postal Today Sure. 


For fifty years Percey’s 


Price List has been the standard of the northwest. 


Percey’s. Prices 


Percey’s Prices are bonafide based 
on standard grading that insures 
you the largest returns. 


Percey’: Ss Graders 


Percey’s Graders are men of years 
of experience having the highest 
reputation among fur shippers. 


Percey’s Checks 


Percey’s Checks for your furs means the most money for your catch. We 
pay express and parcel post charges on all shipments where charges do 
not exceed 10% of the value of the furs. 


RUSH YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Ship to Percey’s NOW while prices are high. 


Honest grading, highest 


market prices and a square deal to all Fur Shippers for 50 years has made 
Percey’s the Leading Fur House of the northwest. 


We cater to dealers’ lots and will send a: representative on 
request. Write us TODAY Sure for Price List and Shipping Tags. 
PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE 


250 Main Street 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


50. YEARS IN. | OSHKOSH! 


How to Properly Store 
Explosives 


LL explosives, including caps and 
fuse, dumorite, picric acid, or 
dynamite, that are to be kept 
Over winter, should receive the 
thought and care necessary to keep 
them in good condition for use next 
spring. All of the explosives men- 
tioned will be just as good next spring 
as they are now if proper storage con- 


ditions are provided. Cold, freezing 
temperatures will not do them any 
harm provided they are dry when 


placed in storage. 

Water is practically the only enemy 
of modern explosives, For all prac- 
tical purposes the explosives available 
to land clearers these days will keep 
a long, long time if they are protected 
from moisture at all times. If they 
have been kept dry up to this time 


and are stored over winter in a dry 
well ventilated building, they will be 


as good a year from now as they are 
today. 

It is very treacherous to store ex- 
plosives in a basement, a root cellar, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


or any similar damp place. MDyna- 
mites do not have to come in direct 
contact with water to become damp- 
ened; they will absorb moisture from 
the air and the effect is just the same 
as if water is mixed with them. That 
is the reason the building in which 
they are stored should be well ventil- 
ated. 

Stored explosives are dangerous. 
Every precaution against possible ac- 
cidents should be taken. If a farm- 
er must store explosives over winter, 


he should observe the _ following 
don'ts: 
Don’t store explosives and blast- 


ing caps in the same building. 

Don’t store explosives or caps where 
children or irresponsible persons can 
get at them. 

Don’t cover explosives 
dirty rags, straw, etc. 

Don’t store caps ‘under the eaves” 
of a building; they may be disturbed 
and fall with disastrous results. 

Don’t fail to remember that explo- 
sives will deteriorate if they are not 
stored in a dry, well ventilated build- 
ing where snow and rain cannot blow 
in on them. 


with old 
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Ship furs 


—If you have not yet shipped to Fouke 
split you next shipment fifty-fifty, skin 
for skin, grade for grade. Send one-half 
to the house you've been shipping to 
and the other half to Foukeat once. See 
how much more you get from 
Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the story. Quotations in 
most fur price lists mean 
nothing. It’s the grading 
that counts and Fouke grad- 
ing makes your fur checks bigger. 


SHIP NOW! Send coupon below at 
once for samples of NOXENT (kills 
human scent) and REMOV-A-SMEL 
(destroys skunk smells instantly). Get 
free Trapper’s Pardner showing traps, 


baits and supplies at lowest prices, game 

laws, how to trap and grade furs. We 

keep you posted on fur market. ALL 

3 m FREE! Ship furs and send 
coupon today to 


755 FOUKE 
e BUILDING 


- LOUIS, MO. 


eS FUR COMPANY:=s=== 
755.Fouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
dena ae sé ample 2s of N I¢ OXE NT and REMOV-A-SMEL, 
‘Tr: apper’s Pardner,’’ and tags. Keep me posted on 
the fur market all season. All FREE. 


Name 


Town 


State mE 


= 
a 
Hand Power 
Hercules 


At ‘ontest ald: recently in Rngiand! $ 
Her *s all-steel triple power stump 
U ulle -d stumps faster than any oo 
thod. Quick work—low cost 
e man does the job. Hand pow- 
peeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
W sy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
features. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 


Easy Payments 


up- )-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 
fori prices and catalog—get my 4 
1923 introductory offer. Fi Comes 
B. A. FULLER eee 
A. 7 
Pres. 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
642 29th St 
Centerville, lowa 
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BORDEAUX 


AND 


POISON 


an 


Test Plots Showing That Potatoes Need Something Besides “Just Poison” to Yield Good Crops 


Profits in Using High Power Sprayer} 


(Courtesy of Article and Photo by the “‘Potato Digest,” 


OES it pay to use the best 
methods and facilities in 
spraying? 

“T’ll say it does,’ says Cy 
rus Engberg, a potato grower of Chi- 
cago county, Minnesota, “even in a 
year of low priced potatoes.” 

On September 20, County Agent C. 
J. Morck of Chicago county assisted 
M. Engberg in checking over spraying 
results, Last spring Mr. Engberg pur- 
chased a high pressure sprayer and 
used it in applying bordeaux mixture 
to all of his potatoes except eight rows 
which were sprayed with paris green 
only, using a common low pressure 
machine. [n both cases the field was 
sprayed four times during the season. 

When the crop was dug, it was 
found that the part of the field sprayed 
with paris green applied with a low 
pressure sprayer yielded 74 bushels an 
acre. The remainder of the field, 
sprayed with poison and bordeaux mix- 
ture applied with a high pressure 
sprayer, yielded 138 bushels an acre, 
or an increase of 64 bushels an acre. 

“The reason for this difference in 
yield is quite evident,” says R. C. Rose 
of the agricultural extension service 
University of Minnesota. ‘The field 
sprayed with poison was protected 
from the common potato beetle only, 
while the field sprayed with poison 


and bordeaux mixture was protected 
from the common potato beetle and 
also leaf hoppers, flea beetles, and 
blight. The latter fiela remained 
green two weeks longer than the form- 
er, and it was during this period that 
the difference in yield was made.” 

Mr. Rose points to the fact that 
potato growers in sandy sections of 
Minnesota have had some very light 
crops in the last few years. ‘‘Some of 
the growers laid it to early blight, 
some said it was the dry weather, and 
others asserted it was due to leaf hop- 
pers,” he says. “The plants seemed 
to dry up prematurely, the crops were 
light, and the percentage of very 
small tubers was high, It is possible 
that all three of the above forms of 
injury may have been found on many 
of the fields; nevertheless, experiment 
station workers tell us that the same 
control measures can be used against 
all three. 

“Bordeaux mixture when properly 
applied will prevent both early and 
late blight infection; it will act as a 
repellant to a certain extent for such 
insects as leaf hoppers and flea 
beetles; and the film of bordeaux cov- 
ering the leaves will protect them 
from the excessive heat of the sun 
on hot days. To get the best results 
from bordeaux mixture, it should be 


‘$10.50 


MILITARY 
AUTOMATICS 


A man’s gun, built for hard service, 32 or 38 caliber. 
Blue steel with safety attachment. 


Less than half pre-war prices. 
32 or 38 caliber, was $25 now 


Shoots 9 shots. 


25 Caliber Blue Steel Army Automatic, 


Convenient to carry 


ALL OUR GUNS SHOOT STANDARD AMERICAN AMMUNITION} 
All Guns Guaranteed New 


$10.50 
Price $7.50 


; Write your name and address plainly, send it to us and we will forward you 
EY one of these Automatics. Pay postman on arrival. Examine Automatic 
carefully and if not satisfactory just return it and get your MONEY BACK. 


F. H. BROOKS 


330S.ThirdSt, - -— = 


Please mention this paper in replying. 


Inc. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Sen | for our Catalogue. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota) 


applied as a very fine mist and must 
reach the under sides of the leaves. 
This means that a three nozzle to the 
row high pressure machine must be} 
used. Machines of this type - | 
around $200, and on account of the | 
price many growers have not used 
bordeaux or have attempted to get re- 
sults by using it in low. pressure ma- } 
chines which cannot apply it in the | 
right manner.” 

The field where the demonstrat 
was carried on was on the nal 
highway about nine miles north of} 
Center City, Minnesota. The picture 
of the field, shown herewith, was tak} 
en on August 13, 1922, just as the 
fourth spray had been applied. The 
eight rows to the left were sprayea| 
with paris green only, and the ving 
were dead when the picture was made. | 
The vines on the remainder of the 
field, sprayed with bordeaux and poi 
son applied under high pressure, were 
green in color and still growing on 
the date the picture was taken. 


North Woods Poems _| 


book of poems from the north} 
woods by H, F. Hayward under 

the title “Log Cabin Philosophy,” | 

is just off the press of W. F. Zimmer 
man, Winnetka, Illinois. The book} 
contains the rhymed thoughts of a 
settler in the “cut-over’ region of| 
northern Wisconsin, a land of marvel | 
ous attraction to the city dweller be 
cause of its numerous lakes and fish | 
ing streams, patches of virgin forest 
that have escaped the woodsman’s ax; 
and to the corn belt farmer because of 
the prolific growth of clover among} 
the stumps on the cut-over areas that | 
forest fires have freed from under) 
growth and brush. It is a homely 
philosophy that here finds expression | 
and makes its appeal to the common | 


‘man. 


BARRON CREAMERY REPORT 


The Barron Co-Operative Creamery 
Company at Barron, Wisconsin, paid} 
its patrons $87,394.60 during the month) 
of October, for 550,417 pounds of 
cream. The butter fat totaled 161) 
675.2 pounds and the price to the farm-)) 
er was 54 cents net. There are now), 
1.120 patrons of the creamery. John} 
Wertz and Son received the largest), 
cream check for the month, $325.03) 
Bert Sprague was next with $318.01. +f 
Seventy-six other patrons received 
more than $150 each. ' 


Tuscola County, Michigan, shows), 
more than 400 per cent increase in ak 
falfa acreage since 1919, according t0/ 
Verne H. Church, agricultural statis- 


tician. 
} 
| 
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Land Certification Plan 


i (Continued from page 5) 


What is agricultural land,” we wish 
, refer to this significant fact: In all 
ie work carried out by the United 
tates Department of Agriculture, to 
xtermine the type of farm manage- 
ent which was most adequate and 
sonomical in any special locality, it 
as been clearly established that the 
ynclusions reached have almost al- 
ays coincided with the practice of 
e most successful farmers of the 
immunity. It can be shown quite 
jequately and would probably be 
tld valid in court, that we have a 
ght to judge as to the agricultural 
issibilities of a section, by the suc- 
“ss of those in that section. This is 
je basis, upon which the Department 
Agriculture will make recommen- 
tions for the utilization of land. It 
vs not mean that we would not 
ake suggestions or aid in any pro- 
sed development of that area for 
‘w Purposes or new crops. It merely 
pans that we will not CERTIFY it 
r those new purposes, new crops, 
d new systems of farming until it 
$ been proved that a particular unit 
§S shown a successful development 
‘that agricultural industry, whether 
be the growing of gladioli, cherries, 
lery or chicory, etc. 
Knowing the facts of soil and cli- 
ate, and knowing the type of agri- 
Iture which is successful in the 
mmunity, the certification of land 
alers is not a difficult problem. It is 
id that it is unconstitutional to pre- 
nt a man who owns land from doing 
ything he wants with it because it 
his. Yet, is not the question of 
blic welfare involved in the same de- 
fee as it is in the standardization of 
dd or dairy products which are sub- 
2t to inspection, and must be true to 
ight and standard prescribed by 
v? The welfare of the state is 
reatened. The proper utilization of 
r resources is certainly a vital ques- 
m to the security of our state. It 
a be shown in hundreds of cases 
it men have been sold land in Michi- 
io only. to find after they had come 
it it was not what they had ex- 
sted and not what they had been 
d; that, while the soil may have 
(2n as advertised, the deficiencies of 
mate and markets made the crops 
1 management as advertised im- 
issible. 


Competent lawyers have judged 
it it would be constitutional to cer- 
7 land on an optional plan by which 
iid dealers may be certified under 
; direction of the State at the ex- 
ase of the land owner or dealer. 
rthermore, it is claimed that it is 
lally constitutional to prevent any- 
» from selling his land for agri- 
ural purposes unless the buyer 
\s it with the snow off the ground. 
nN view of the fact that the utiliza- 
1 of the land will change and that 
tain types of agriculture will be 
roduced as the economic changes 
e@ place, it is also provided that 
id may be reclassified, if desired, at 
end of five years. Before certi- 
tion begins the dealer agrees to 
{ lands for only those purposes 
designated by the State Depart- 
ot of Agriculture; he agrees to 
1 in no lands which are not certi- 
|, agrees to submit all advertising 
approval by the State Department 
Agriculture. The State Department 
Agriculture will have maps and 
tements made of dealers’ lands 
ed on the units to be established 
ithe expense of the dealer. These 
‘ements and maps must be shown 
the buyer and whenever published 
st be used in full. The certification 
Y completion may show that part 
Whe land is agricultural, the other 
-agricultural. The non-agricultural 
1 may be sold for any purposes, 
reational, industrial, forestry lands, 
by the terms of the agreement can- 
‘be sold as agricultural land, 
}pon making. application for certi- 
tion and signing the agreements in- 
t7ed, the dealer is known as a cer- 
Hd land dealer. The proposed leg- 
i tion-provides that violation of the 


; 
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Pa One-fourth Y) Remainder Easy Terms 
yi Own Low Interest 
eater Se shall be considered a _. This is our proposition for any size farm or range that may be 
Sree \ picked out of our thousands of acres of desirable cut-over land. Good 
. he point which is evident immed- soil, plenty of clear running streams, and lakes is the combination we 
ears is that no legitimate dealer will offer bona fide farmers and stockmen. 
Rone a Pe. Ge ee The ___ We are selling off the good land from which we have taken the 
toh: Yon, tofien pe Ww ‘* may range timber. We are not in the real estate business, but want to sell our land 
Pefidiir on te nty cents an acre, de- direct to real settlers, practical farmers and stockmen capable of moving 
Wp nieions ie size rane tract and onto the land, improving it and contributing to the upbuilding of the 
Mate Lenene, S so small as compared community. If you can pay one-fourth down we can give you a bar- 
enefits to be derived that only gain. All correspondence confidential. ‘ 
Lae dealers who are dealing in land 
which does not support a successful SAW 
agriculture will shun certification. In Pe OMAN CORNY 
that event, the man who buys such MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
land will have to buy it with his eyes or 
on it. If a man will deliberately and 
with knowledge of the land, buy land GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
unfit for agricultural utilization there | | GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
is nothing that can be done which | | 
could be held constitutional which can | ' — 
prevent him from doing so. \ 
These are briefly the. important 
phases of the proposed plan for land 
certification. Va ~ 
It: must not be assumed that this is 
our entire land policy. This is only Ps 
one phase of the land policy; the be- T b d Le d L 
ginning. There are other very vital im ere an S and ut-over an S 
hae bah This is our foundation. 
en the legislation is proposed, and : : ° 
the multitudinous objections are heard Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland 
let it b bered that if th 
it be remembere at if the men i ichi 
“it women whose hopes and dreams she Pees ones ene ats 
ave been buried in the pine sand of 
Michigan had been guided to the good $5 to $100 Per Acre 
agricultural land in Michigan, we aires : Tv: : 
would not only have those Fp In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
with us in a happy, successful agri- Cut-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
; : phe P 
culture, but the other thousands who farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
aRye kept away because of their mis- acres, the other 700 acres, 
ortune. Z ; 
Let the vision of the bare shacks, Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 
empty broken down homes, represent- 
ing savings of a lifetime, and grief of J d ING ¥ e A R 
shattered hearts awaken in us the = M. L 
responsibility of preventing these 
tragedies from recurring and of aiding MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
in the reestablishment of confidence 
of the homeseeker in Michigan’s good = 
land, Pn SE A ee A ot 2 > A ae SE J 
, cena cae hae are not costly YOU CAN READ CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE EVERY 
Oo make and will last as long as the 
fabit MONTH3FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


Oh, the fun and pleasure of Radio! Ev- 
erybody’s getting into the game of ‘‘wire- 
less entertainment.”’ You'll be the next 
—the moment you “‘listen in!’’ 


Everybody can have Radio—the cost is low—the fun great. 
But satisfaction depends largely upon what equipment you 
buy. For you can be easily mislead. There are many makes 
of outfits at many prices, and of many qualities. 


*<SIGNAL’’ Wireless Equipment 


has stood the test of time. It is the choice of government, 
professional and commercial users, as well as advanced ama- 
teurs. It is built for service—to endure. And it costs no 
more than the experimental kind. 


Make your plans for a ‘“‘Radio”’ Christmas. 
worth-while apparatus will satisfy you then! 
ture. Specify “SIGNAL.” 


For the first step, get all the “SIGNAL” literature. 
for the asking. Use this coupon—and mail it today. 


Only serviceable, 
Look to the fu- 


It’s free 


Signal Electric Manufacturing Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Buy Your Home Radio with an Eye 
For the Future 


A SIGNAL PRODUCT 
The Signal Variable Condenser 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW—New Signal 
Wireless Bulletins describing Signal Wireless Ap- 
paratus are free for the asking. Simply fill in and 
mail this request-coupon. 


COUPON 

Signal Electric Co., 444 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 

Send me free the new Signal Wireless Bulletin W 
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Cloverland Bargains Why Shorthorns 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the | 


office not Jater than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, Michigan 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—sSoil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 

Wis. 

WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 
for sale, give particulars and lowest 

price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 

Falls, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Fine improved and unim- 
proved farms in Chippewa County. Hay 


and cattle belt. Terms. Walter C. Wylie 

& Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 
farms in Cloverland at terms that are 

attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 

sonal reasons require sale of property at 

earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 

Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 

zine 

WANTED—An honest man who raises 


poultry and sells his eggs honestly. | I 
need about two crates per day BUT I 


want them fresh as can be, if possible 
shipment to be made same day they are 
laid, Will pay good price. Write Box 
100, care Cloverland Magazine, and tell 


how much you want per case for all year 
contract or otherwise. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in country and 
city. Why work for others when you 
can have a business of your own with 
steady income? We sell on time and 
wait for our money. Team or auto 
needed for country, no outfit needed 
in city. Experience unnecessary. We 
train in salesmanship. 

McCONNON & COMPANY 

WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Please Mention Tnis Magazine 


CUSTOM TANNIN Let; us tan syour 
hides and skins and 
make them into robes, coats, gloves, 
mittens, vests and ladies’ fine furs. 
We also tan harness, sole lace, gloves 
and Indian tan buckskin, 
FRE Send for our catalog samples and 
tags. Its. free: 
STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN. 


aE Te eS 
FREE INFORMATION 
Detailed information concern- 
ing soils, rainfall, length of grow- 
ing season, late and early frosts, 
crops adapted to locality, charac- 
ter of community, land values, 
taxes, condition and ratio of im- 
proved farms in district, proxim- 
ity to local markets and rail 
transportation, condition of roads 
and accessibility to trunk high- 
ways, school facilities, churches, 
and everything else a home-seek- 
er wants to know about any spe- 
cific district in Cloverland will be 
given free of charge by Clover- 
land Magazine upon request. 
This is a service Cloverland 
Magazine has been preparing for 
home-seekers for several months 
and is now able to place at the 
disposal of its readers absolutely 
FREE. Just write and ask us 
what you want to know about 
any particular locality and we 
will send you a report that will 
be verified by personal inspection. 
We have inaugurated a reporting 
service that extends into every 
community in Cloverland and you 
may have this first hand, direct 
information for the asking. 


Are Popular 


(Continued fromjpage 6) 


pounds and sold for $10 per cwt.; the 
other forty steers averaged 1,325 
pounds and sold for $9.85 per cwt. The 
Shorthorns sold for $2,047.04 above 
cost; the others for $1,801.50, a differ- 
ence of $245.54 in favor of the Short- 
horns—enough to pay 7 per cent inter- 
est on over $3,500 for one year. 

On July 11, 1922, long fed Nebraska 
Shorthorns weighing 1,425 pounds 
sold at $10.40, establishing a new top 
for that week, month and the year on 
the Chicago market. The same day 
an Illinois feeder marketed a load of 
yearlings at $10.20 per cwt,, or $106.79 
per head. In November, 1921, those 
latter calves cost around $33 per head. 

Sept. 18, 1922, a load of fifteen 
Shorthorns weighing 1,432 pounds set 
a new high point for the year'on the 
Chicago market when they sold for 
$11.40. 

On the Kansas City market, the 
first cattle to sell at 8c, 9c, 10c and 
lle were Shorthorns. On Aug. 29, 
1922, O. M. Petty, Liberty, Missouri, 
sold nineteen Shorthorn steers aver- 
aging 1,345 pounds at $11 per cwt. 
These steers were taken out as feed- 
ers in the spring at $8.10—top price 
tor feeders, They were bought on or- 
der to'be killed for the famous Fred 
Harvey eating houses on the Sante 
Fe Railway system. The Harvey sys- 
tem is noted for the high quality of 
food served its patrons. Can we won- 
der at the Shorthorn’s popularity 
among the corn belt farmers? 

At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, 367 
baby beeves were shown. The best 
ten head shown by one county were 
Shorthorns from 'Marshall County, [a. 
Two hundred and seventy-eight of the 
calves were sold at auction after the 
show. The first prize Shorthorn calf 
topped the auction selling for $20 per 
cwt. to the Jacob E. Becker Packing 
Company, of Mason City, Iowa. 

Shorthorn cows win favor with 
farmers everywhere because of their 
recognized value as producers of milk. 
In Iowa and Wisconsin, pure bred and 
grade Shorthorn cows have led in cow 
test associations. 

In the British Isles, Argentina and 
Australia, Shorthorn cows predomi- 
nate in the dairies. In the United 
States, 1,553 milk records for cows of 
all ages average 8,746,580 pounds an- 
nual production; and 1,031 fat records 
for cows of all ages average 332.02 
pounds with an average fat test of 
3.89 per cent. This dual ability of 
Shorthorn cows to produce milk and 
Shorthorn steers to turn a profit in the 
feed lot makes Shorthorns popular 
with good farmers throughout the civ- 
ilized world. 


ORGANIZES POTATO INDUSTRY 

The potato growers of Maine are 
to be organized into a co-operative 
marketing association. A meeting of 
the organization committ e e, repre- 
senting every potato growing district 
in the state, was held on November 
8 at Caribou. The organization of 
this new association is being conducted 
under the auspices of the Aroostook 
County Farm Bureau, the Aroostook 
Federation of Farmers, and other 
affiliating farmers’ organizations. S. 
G. Rubinow, of Montana and North 
Dakota, has been engaged as organiz- 
ation manager for the campaign. 


Indiana has celebrated the tenth an- 
nual anniversary of the inception of 
the county agent system in that state. 


DETROIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M. E. O'BRIEN, President 


Opportunities for agents with this Progresetve Company. Write the Home Office 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloveriland Magazine. 
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anon LE, 
Ger: 


Would You Be 
Satisfied to 
Earn $200 

a Month? 


We have wide-awake young men making 


more than $200 a month taking subscriptions — 
for CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE in Clover- 
land territory. You can do the same if you 


are willing to get out and hustle like they do. 


Frarn Money at 
Home 


Boys and girls in Cloverland can easily make 


! 


a few dollars extra every week right at home © 
if they want to work for CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE. | 


; 
| 


Any young man that wants to make $200 a 


month, or any boy or girl that wants to make 


a few dollars extra every week at home, 


should fill out the attached coupon and mail | 


it at once to Cloverland Magazine. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
Menominee, Michigan 


Please inform me by return mail how I can make 


$200 a month, or extra money at home every week. 

WNidi Geto Pe ee ees be o Bo SOU rene aA ee ee 
Sek OME STU Ske sje oda 0 SWS getetOnT ala” SLC on 
RAP. Di ais oe ae aes ae ee » «pe Late = CO taata eee 


Do you want steady work, or spare time work........ 


v. 


(Official Advertisement) 


Herd of Pure Bred Holsteins in Gogebic County 


Settlers Make Good 


WHERE— 

There are friendly banks 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
WHERE— , 

Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 

Herds are free from tuberculosis 
WHERE— 

Farmers have miling associations 
WHERE— 

Boys and girls have active clubs 
WHERE— 

Land clearing is done co-operatively 
WHERE— 


Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 
Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 
WHERE— 
Small ‘timber unfit for milling may be sold 
WHERE— 
An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
|| WHERE— 
Community spirit boosts the new settler 
|| WHERE— 
| Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 
i ress in the United States 
| WHERE— 
| Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


| Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
| they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
| make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


| 


For special or detail information, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


(Official Advertisement) 


The United States Census Bureau Says That 


ONTONAGO 
COUNTY 


‘*The Clover Field of Cloverland’’ 


made the largest percentage of increase in 
number of farms in the entire Greater Clover- 
land territory between 1910 and 1920. - Of- 
ficial figures credit Ontonagon County with 
a gain of 148 per cent. 


This Photograph Shows the Natural Growth of Ontonagon County 
Clover Along an Old Lumber Camp Trail. 


The Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County invites pros- 
pective settlers and new farmers to find out for themselves 
the reason for this great gain, and to take advantage of the 
great opportunity now to secure at a small price and on easy 
payment plan 


A New Farm ina 
Proven Farming District 


The Ontoragon valley, and every portion of the entire county 
offers opportunities which are represented in thousands of 
acres of undeveloped lands awaiting the settler and the plow. 
Agricuiture is the county’s chief industry, and the rich clay 
loam soil, its rivers and excellent climate make Ontonagon 
well worth the most careful investigation. 


Come and see for yourself or write the County Clerk or the 
Supervisors’ Agricultural Committee for further information. 


WILLIAM KROHN, 
County Clerk 


“ ONTONAGON, MICH. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Ontonagon County Board of 
Supervisors) 


The Five Essentials of Good Flour: 


2. Gluten 3. Absorption 
5. All-purpose 


1. Uniformity 
4. Creamy-white Color 


You get ALL these essentials in Pillsbury’s 
Best. And it is GUARANTEED 


Pillsbury’s 
Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


Pancake Flour 


eat rea 
] , S. urys Rye Flour 
= aN me Durum Flour 


\ Vu Farina 


e 


a ASL 
ON eS 


E tlealth Brani ( 


as 


Po 


PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR is milled from scientifically 
selected wheat, and hourly milling tests assure abso: | 
lute UNIFORMITY. Each sack of Pillsbury’s Best is | 
exactly like every other sack; you can be certain of) 
the same positive results—always. | 


Pillsbury’s Best is rich in body-building gluten.) 
In addition to added nourishment, this gluten con-| 
tent gives it greater absorption — which means it will 
take up and hold more water or milk. As a result, 
Pillsbury’s makes MORE LOAVES PER SACK. Thats} 
economy. And foods made with Pillsbury’s stay fresh| 
and sweet much longer. That’s satisfaction. | 


The creamy-white color of Pillsbury’s is proof) 
of its gluten content. Its fine texture, due to 180) 
separations in milling, makes Pillsbury’s as good} 
for cakes, pies and other foods as it is for bread. More’ 
women every day are adopting Pillsbury’s Best as the! 


standard for every cooking need. Why don’t you!) 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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